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A    Council    of   War 

Ferdinand  :  "  For  God's  sake,  Wilhelm,  do  something  !  say  something  !    !  " 
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JOINING  KITS  FOR  EVERY  BRANCH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  S  SERVICE. 

Thresher     and     Glenny  s     representative     attends      by     appointment     any     camp     in 
England   for    the   convenience   of    Cadets  receiving   commissions. 


MILITARY    OUTFITS. 

"  A  firm  established  as  M Hilary  Outfitters 
during  the  Crimean  War  and  Indian 
Mutiny,  with  the  outfitting  experience  oj 
the  South  African  War  and  the  two  Egyptian 
Campaigns  well  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  its  staff,  is  entitled  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject oj  Military  Outfitting  with  some  degree 
of  authority," — ("  Land  &  Water,"  March 
23-) 


■'^ai^ 


A    JOINING    KIT. 

The  following  estimate  includes  all  neces- 
sary for  joining  on  receiving  a  first  com- 
mission :  Serge  F.S.  Jacket,  63s. ;  Whip- 
cord ditto,  70s.  ;  I  pair  Slacks,  25s.  ; 
I  pair  Whipcord  Knicker  Breeches,  35s.  ; 
Service  Cap,  15s.  6d.  ;  British  Warm,  84s.  ; 
Sam  Browne  Belt,  42s.  ;  Whistle  and 
Cord,  Lanyard,  Puttees,  2  Khaki  Flannel 
Shirts  and  Tie,  Stars,  Cap,  and  Collar 
Badges,  and  half  a  dozen  Khaki  Handker- 
chiefs ;   total,  £20. 


TROPICAL    KIT. 

Khaki  Washing  Drills,  Twillettes,  Sun- 
proof and  Tropical  Serges.  Drill  F.S. 
Jackets,  buttons,  etc.,  detachable,  35s.  ; 
Calvin  Cord  Riding  Breeches,  38s.  ;  Drill 
Slacks  and  Shorts,  i6s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d. ; 
Wolseley  Helmets,  21s.  ;  Sunproof  Tunic 
Shirts,  pockets  and  shoulder  straps,  17s.  6d. 


W.O.    CAMP    KIT. 

Officers  going  into  camp  will  require  the 
folding  bedstead,  chair,  bath,  basin,  and 
washstand,    etc.,     etc.,     painted ;   price, 

Also  the  Thresher  Bolmat.  Par- 
ticulars on  page  xv  of  present  issue. 
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THE    RIGHT    PERSPECTIVE. 


R 


EPORTING  progress."  So  might  one  describe 
tersely  the  news  of  the  last  few  days.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Austrian  retreat  in  the  Tren- 
■tino,  nothing  new  has  occurred  which  is  very 
aefmite,  but  everywhere  is  progress  reported.  A  new 
era  has  been  inaugurated  in  Greece  by  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Skoloudis.  The  nation  resumes  its  normal  life ;  a 
General  Election  will  shortly  be  held,  and  if  as  the  result 
of  it  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  and  M.  Venizelos  are  able 
again  to  work  together  amicably  outside  the  arena  of 
war  for  the  ultimate  good  of  their  people,  it  would  give 
genuine  satisfaction  to  all  true  friends  of  Hellas.  In 
East  Africa  General  Smuts  continues  his  well-organised 
advance  towards  the  central  railway  which  is  the  back- 
bone of  Germany's  last  colony.  Once  firmly  astride  of 
it,  future  resistance  must  of  necessity  become  sporadic, 
and  the  end  cannot  then  be  long  deferred.  The  revolt 
at  Mecca  has  been  threatening  for  years,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  have  come  to  a  head  had  not 
the  Young  Turk,  who  is  not  a  Turk  by  race  or  tradition, 
or  even  by  religion  except  nominally,  sold  the  Caliphate 
into  Teuton  bondage.  The  full  significance  of  this 
uprising  and  the  deathblow  it  deals  to  German  preten- 
sions in  Western  Asia  are  described  on  another  page. 

So  we  come  to  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Fronts. 
Russia  is  sweeping  the  Bukovina  clean  of  Austrians, 
and  north  of  the  Pripet  marshes  holds  firmly  Hinden- 
burg's  forces.  Hard  fighting  continues,  but  everything 
promises  well,  though  advance  must  naturally  be  slower 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  big  drive.  •Germany  reports 
that  British  guns  are  talking  loudly  and  incessantly  in 
France  and  Flanders  ;  there  have  been  several  small 
thrusts  forward  by  our  infantry.  The  battle  of  Verdun 
still  rages  fiercely  vnth  intermittent  lulls,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  grows  more  and  more  reckless  of  his  men,  hurling 
masses  to  destruction  in  order  to  gain  a  few_  yards.  As 
Mr.  Belloc  has  consistently  pointed  out  in  Land  &  Water, 
the  French  are  fighting  at  Verdun  on  the  sound  principle 
of  compelling  the  enemy  [to  suffer  a  maximum  loss  at  a 
minimum  price  to  the  defence.  He  may  yet  take  Verdun 
if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  for  Verdun  is  no  more  a 
fortress  than  is  Ypres  ;  it  is  a  small  open  town,  defended 
by  trenches,  and  it  makes  no  difference  from  a  mihtary 
point  of  view  on  which  side  of  Verdun  theitrenches  run. 
But  it  is  a  name  which  has  figured  greatly  in  former 
military  history,  wherefore  for  these  and  other  political 
reasons  the  enemy  does  all  in  his  power  to  create  the  im- 


pression that  Verdun  is  the  breastplate  of  France.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  So  far  as  the  future  of  the  war  is 
concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  common 
foe  or  our  brave  Ally  holds  this  small  town. 

It  is  part  of  the  public  duty  of  one  and  all  of  us — and 
no  small  and  unimportant  part — to  keep  a  clear  view 
of  events,  to  behold  them  in  their  right  perspective,  and 
to  arrive  at  a  just  comprehension  of  each  separate  fraction 
of  the  immense  campaigns  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
This  is  a  more  difficult  rdle  to  play  than  appears  at  first 
sight,  especially  in  this  country,  where  the  old  fires  of 
partisan  hatred  and  distrust  still  smoke  and  smoulder, 
and  continually  threaten  to  burst. into  flame.  Though 
things  move  at  the  moment  very  favourably  for  the 
Allied  cause,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  temporary 
reverses,  perhaps  at  unexpected  moments,  for  which  we 
must  be  prepared.  No  psychological  phenomenon  has 
been  more  notable  in  the  recent  past  than  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  elation  and  depression  in  the  public  mind. 
As  often  as  not  there  is  as  little  real  justification  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other.  This  state  of  feeling  seems  almost 
to  be  bred  in  the  air.  It  acts  and  reacts  through  all 
the  channels  of  publicity.  The  Press  echoes  rather  than 
creates  it,  though  it  has  been  most  manifest  in  those 
organs  of  opinion  which  pride  themselves  on  their  popular 
receptivity.  It  denotes  a  certain  instability  of  character, 
which  might  de\-elop  into  a  serious  national  defect,  were 
the  public  mind  to  yield  too  easily  to  these  gusts  of 
rriental  excitement  and  despondency.  The  best  antidote 
is  the  cheerful  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  Navy  tind  the 
Army.  Detached  from  political  influences,  freed  from 
public  jealousies,  confronting  daily  the  stern  realities 
of  battle,  our  sailors  and  soldiers  stand  on  a  higher 
plane  than  their  fellow  countrymen  ;  they  are  in  truth 
not  only  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  of  State,  but  also  its 
steadying  ballast. 

This  week  we  enter  the  last  month  of  the  second 
year  of  the  war ;  if  we  take  a  wide  \iew,  and  regard 
the  past  three  and  twenty  months  as  a  whole,  it  must  ' 
be  admitted  that  achievement  far  outweighs  default. 
Should  we  have  been  nearer  the  ultimate  goal  had  the 
rulers  of  the  country  lent  an  open  ear  to  the  advice  of 
all  their  critics  ?  We  doubt  it.  A  Government  is  a 
human  institution  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  in- 
dividual. There  lives  not  a  man  of  such  perfection  or 
excellence  that  in  him  there  is  no  cause  for  blame.  If ' 
his  merits  be  not  at  fault,  then  it  will  be  his  birth  or  his 
breeding ;  though  he  lacks  \'ices,  his  features  or  manners 
will  be  open  to  attack.  And  so  it  has  been  with  the 
Government ;  now  it  was  censured  for  action,  now  for 
inaction  ;  if  it  ignored  the  neutral  it  was  wrong  ;  if  it 
studied  the  neutral  it  was  not  right.  Men  and  adminis- 
trations always  have  enemies,  and  not  only  enemies,  but 
friends  who  delight  in  seeing  them  "  taken  down  a  peg 
or  two,"  as  the  phrase  runs.  So  a  system  of  perpetual 
attack,  unjust  and  acrid 'though  it  may  be,  ever  secures  a 
certain  measure  of  approval. 

The  right  perspective  is  th6  first  essential  for  honest 
and  useful  criticism,  and  at  no  time  has  honest  criticism 
been  more  needed.  Values  change ;  old  conventions 
disappear  ;  new  ones  spring  up  ;  the  whole  fabric  of  life, 
individual,  social  and  national,  deforms  and  reforms  itself 
before  our  eyes.  From  the  furnace  of  war  the  metal 
flows,  and  it  is  for  us  to  mould  it  into  permanent  shape. 
Never  has  there  been  a  period  in  the  long  history  of  our 
race  when  idleness,  either  in  thought  or  action,  were  a 
deadlier  sin.  Also  is  there  great  occasion  for  sympathy. 
We  must  endea\'our  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  understand- 
ing of  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  those  on  whom  we  are 
prone  to  sit  in  judgment.  Victory  is  our  fixed  resolution  ; 
it  will  be  attained  the  quicker  if  we  keep  a  stout  heart 
and  a  level  head  through  the  trying  weeks  that  lie  ahead. 
The  victory  for  which  we  fight  must  be  decisive  and 
complete,  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  beneficent  era. 
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Austrian   Retreat  in   the   Trentino 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  necessity  of  travel  compels  me  to  conclude 
the  present  article  by  Monday  night.  The  last  news 
from  the  Trentino  front,  at  the  last  moment  I 
have  available  [for  revising  these  words,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Austrians  have  retired  from  the  base  . 
of  the  Asiago  and  are  falling  back  towards  the  original 
position  which  they  occupied  before  they  were  ordered 
by  Berhn  (which  has  since  attempted  through  Interna- 
tional News  Agencies  a  belated  apology  for  the  blunder) 
to  adventure  themselves  against  the  Italian  communica- 
tions. 

The'ttbment  is  well  suited  for  summing  up  the  magni- 
:ude  of  the  attempt,  and  the  corresponding  congestion 
Df  maf^Hal  and  men  to  which  the  .Austro- Hungarians 
committed  themselves,  or  rather  to  which  their  masters 
committed  them  when  the  folly  was  lirst  conceived. 

It  was  an  undertaking,  the  preparations  for  which 
necessarily  covered  many  months — more  even  than  the 
time  required  for  the  twin  adventure  and  twin  disaster 
of  the  enemy  against  the  sector  of  Verdun. 

Apart  from  the  time  required  for  the  mo\ing  of  artillery 
and  for  the  accumulation  of  munitionment  which  we  will 
deal  with  in  a  moment,  we  know  positively  that  certain 
divisions  began  to  be  shifted  from  the  Russian  front  as 
early  as  the  end  of  last  year.  We  may  justly  conceive 
that  the  slow  movement  jjroceeded  throughout  the  winter 
season  which  prohibits  all  heavy  fighting  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  not  long  been  concluded  when,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  the  initial  intensive  bombardment  of  the 
Italian  line  upon  this  sector  began.  » 

For  instance,  the  34th  di\ision  and  the  43rd  division 
(occupied  at  this  m  anient  in  retreating  rapidly  from  the 
plateau  of  Asiago)  were  last  identified  upon  the  eastern 
front  against  the  Russians  not  later  than  November. 
The  34th  at  that  moment  was  upon  the  Galician  frontier, 
iiUing  the  gap  between  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Ikwa 
and  the  country  in  front  of  Radzilivoff.  The  43rd  division 
was  just  north  of  it,  along  the  Ikwa  line  to  near  Dubno. 

With  the  artillery  there  was  the  same  slow  procedure 
imposed  by  the  difficulty  of  communication  along  one 
mountain  railway  and  still  more  by  the  difficulty  of 
accumulating  a  head  of  munitions  for  the  larger  guns. 

All  this  long  winter  work,  the  movement  of  troops, 
guns,  stores  and  men,  must  prove  an  accumulation  of 
effort  very  difficult  to  reverse  and  undo.  How  difficult 
we  shall  the  better  appreciate  when  we  have  considered  it 
in  detail. 

When  the  whole  thing  was  ready  what  had  happened 
was  this  : 

The  Austrians  had  left  only  44  divisions  (or  perhaps  45) 
to  watch  the  Russians  and  had  massed  on  the  Ita:lian 
front  at  least  32,  and  more  probably  33,  divisions.  Of 
these  last  as  rnany  as  18  were  massed  for  the  special 
effort  in  the  Trentino,  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove 
decisive. 

It  behoves  us  to  remember  that  troops  thus  gathered 
for  a  "  hammer  blow  "  are,  as  Berlin  now  arranges 
matters,  specially  selected  and  of  the  best  quality  upon 
which  the  enemy  can  lay  his  hands.  There  was  a  most 
valuable  and  instructive  article  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  of  Friday  last,  23rd  June,  giving  an  exceedingly 
lucid  analysis  of  this  policy,  and  of  its  consequences  ; 
its  main  consequence  being,  of  course,  the  necessary  ex- 
pense attaching  to  such  a  plan.  If  your  "  hammer 
blow  "  succeeds  well  and  good.  But  if  it  fails  you  will 
uselessly  suffer  the  especial  loss  in  especially  large  numbers 
of  your  selected  men. 

That  18  divisions  was  the  total  assembled  (with  their 
advanced  base  at  Trent)  for  the  stroke  against  Italy  we 
have  upon  the  published  authority  of  the  Italian  General 
Staff,  which  has  based  its  report  upon  the  very  fullest 
information. 

The  whole  of  this  group  had  been  put  upon  the  full 
establishment. 

The  18  division*-,  were  incorporated  as  seven  corps  and 
these,  corps  formed  three  armies.     The  two  first  amoun- 


ted between  them  to  at  least  10  di\isions  and  by  these 
tiu^  lirst  actions  were  to  be  undertaken.  The  third  and 
much  the  largest  army  was  composed  ^of  no  less  than 
eight  di\isions*  and  was  to  stand  in  reserve. 

Even  during  the  first  days  of  the  effort,  however,  at 
least  two  divisions  uf  this  reserve  were  drawn  upon,  and 
within  a  montli  two  more,  so  that  up  to  a  date  already 
a  fortnight  past  at  the  moment  of  writing,  14  divisions  out 
of  18  had  been  thrown  into  the  effort  against  the  Italian 
front.  The  four  remaining  in  reserve  had  probably  been 
partly  called  on  before  the  retreat  began. 

The  infantry  of  which  tiiis  formidable  force  was  com- 
posed were  organised,  as  I  have  said,  upon  a  full  establish- 
ment ;  each  division  counting  four  regiments  or  16  bat- 
talions. That  is,  no  less  than  16,000  men  (so  far  as 
regiments  of  infantry  alone  were  concerned)  could  be 
counted  in  each  unit.  The  only  exception  to  this  system 
of  organisation  was  the  organisation  of  the  mountain 
troops — what  the  French  and  Italian  call  "Alpines." 
These  were  organised  in  brigades  and  the  brigades  might 
be  of  10  battalions  or  a  little  more.  To  this  body  so 
gathered  wc  must  add  the  presence  behind  each  regiment, 
besides  its  four  active  battalions,  of  two  reserve  batta- 
lions formed  upon  the  Austrian  model,  which  depends  on 
its  so-called  "  marching  regiments  "  to  supplement  losses 
upon  the  field.  The  total  force  gathered,  therefore,  was 
— so  far  as  the  infantry  was  concerned — nearly  50  per  cent, 
more  than  its  first  nominal  effectives.  It  was  not  half  a 
million,  but  it  was  more  than  400,000. 

I 
Artillery   Reorganisation 

Since  what  we  are  about  to  examine  is  the  congestion 
of  the  enormous  forces  of  the  enemy  in  this  region,, due  to 
the  check  he  has  encountered,  we  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  congestion  in  guns  and  munition  which 
is  even  more  serious  for  him  than  the  congestion  in 
n:en  ;  especially  as  the  enemy  (both  Austrian  and  German) 
has  now  for  a  long  time  past  been  absolutely  tied  to  the 
heaviest  of  artillery  upon  which  his  whole  tactic  depends. 

The  tactical  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
policy  are  well  known,  the  advantage  of  overwhelming 
fire,  the  disadvantage  of  immobility  and  also  perhaps 
of  lowering  the  moral  of  troops  taught  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  support  of  such  guns. 

But  we  are  notliere  concerned  with  these  larger  points 
but  only  with  the  way  in  which  the  Austrian  concentra- 
tion in  the  Trentino  has  burdened  them  in  their  present 
problem  of  retreat  with  masses  of  guns  and  shell  as  well 
as  masses  of  infantry. 

In  order  to  grasp  what  these  masses  of  guns  are,  let 
us  consider  what  the  Austrian  artillery  establishment  was 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  what  it  had  become  before 
the  concentration  against  the  Italians  was  complete. 

The  normal  establishment  for  the  Austrian  Army 
when  the  war  broke  out  was  for  each  division  a  divisional 
regiment  of  field  pieces,  36  in  number  ;  while  each  division 
was  also  given  12  four-inch  field  howitzers  (to  be  exact 
the  calibre  is  104  millimetres,  or  not  quite  4 J  inches). 

Two  divisions  were  normally  allowed  to  an  army  corps, 
though  often  a  third  division  was  added  upon  the  Ger- 
man model ;  and  the  army  corps  as  a  whole  had,  quite 
apart  from  its  divisional  organisation,  eight  large  6  inch 
howitzers. 

Under  this  svstem,  tlien,  an  army  corps  consisting 
of  two  divisions,  would  have  had  72  field  pieces,  24 
four-inch  field  howitzers  and  eight  large  6  in.  howitzers. 

The  eighteen  divisions  of  the  Trentino  force  grouped  as 
seven  corps  would  therefore  have  counted,  on  the  scale  of 
establishment  discussed  at  the  opening  of  the  \yar,  not 
quite  1,300  field  pieces,  together  with  216  4  in.  field 
howitzers  and  56  big  6  in.  howitzers. 

Now  the  actual  force  of  artillery  entering  the  Trentinc 

•Comoare  /or  size  the  Crown  Prince's  armv  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 
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for  the  purpose  of  the  "  break  through  "  was  very  much 
more  heavily  gunned. 

The  number  of  field  pieces  proper  to  18  divisions 
remained  upon  the  original' establishment  and  model, 
but  the  heavy  pieces  were  greatly  increased  in  number. 
Each  division  had  its  4  in.  howitzers  tripled  in  number. 
Instead  of  12,  36  such  heavy  pieces  were  now  ])rcscnt. 
This  gjves  an  addition  to  this  arm  alone  of  432  heavy 
pieces.  The  corps  howitzers,  that  is  the  big  6  in. 
howitzers,  were  also  tripled,  and  to  the  original  56  was 
added  a  new  112,  making  a  total  of  not  less  than  168 
of  these  large  calibre  weapons. 

On  the  top  of  that  each  corps  had  a  perfectly  new 
group  of  36  guns  of  80  milimetres  callibre  (which  I  believe 
to  be  a  new  weapon  ?)  and  which  gives  for  the  whole  seven 
corps,  therefore,  252  such  pieces.  Finally  attached  to 
the  expedition  as  a  whole,  and  I  imagine  under  a  separate 
command,  were  the  monsters — not  less  than  40  12-inch. 
howitzers. 

That  ends  the  list  of  pieces  movable  by  road.  . 

But  beyond  these  again  the  Austrians  had  encumbered 
themselves  with  the  two  very  large  types  which  can  only 
be  moved  by  railway  ;  four  15  in.  howitzers  (380  milli- 
metres) and  four  of  those  enormous  420's  (16.I  inches), 
the  value  of  which  is  still  so  much  in  doubt. 

In  mere  number  of  guns  and  howitzers,  therefore,  the 
Austrians  had,  even  if  they  had  added  nothing  excep- 
tional to  their  plans,  very  nearly  2,500  guns — to  be 
accurate  2,422. 

So  far  as  the  congestion  of  material  is  concerned,  the 
really  striking  thing  about  this  number  is  that  nearly 
half  were  heavy  pieces.  Every  soldier  and  every  student 
of  war  will  know  what  it  means  for  an  army  in  movement 
(even  with  ample  communication  and  many  diverse 
roads  and  railways  behind  it)  to  have  actually  as  many 
heavy  pieces  with  it  as  its  field  guns  ! 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  the  gigantic  pieces,  12  inches  and 
over,  were  all  but  50  in  number,  and  it  is  their  munition 
which  really  clogs  all  movements. 

The  head  of  shell  behind  the  larger  guns  amounted  at 
the  end  of  the  process  of  accumulation  to  1,000  rounds 
each  behind  the  batteries,  with  we  know  not  what  vast 
reserve  upon  the  railway  behind. 

Now  the  point  to  seize  with  regard  to  this  tremendous 
concentration  of  material  and  men  is  that  the  Austrians 
in  the  Trentino  arc  bottled  up  in  a  fashion  unknown  to  any 
other  theatre  in  the  whole  vast  sweep  of  the  campaign. 

The  whole  of  this  huge  affair  hangs,  to  use  ah  ex- 
expression  literally  accurate  for  the  map  "  by  a  thread." 
Its  wounded  must  be  evacuated,  its  drafts  brought  up, 
its  further  munitionment  delivered,  along  only  two  lines 
of  railway,  one  from  the  north  and  one  from  the  east, 
following  closely  restricted  valleys  in  a  wild  mountain 
land,  the  one  coming  from  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  the 
other  over  the  Brenner  Pass.  There  is  worse  than  this, ' 
the  two  lines  meet  at  Boren,  and  thence  all  the  way  to 
Trent  you  have  nothing  but  the  one  line  of  railway  (a 
double  line  it  is  true  and  very  well  constructed),  running 
through  the  most  diftlcult  gorges  and  everywhere  through 
a  valley  closely  restricted. 

From  Trent  as  a  base,  the  operation  spread  out 
like  a  fan.  It  had  for  its  success  to  be  possible  at  all  to 
reach  the  first  of  the  main  lines  of  Italian  communication 
to  the  Isonzo  front — the  line  through  Vincenza  and 
Verona.  Unless  it  reached  that  line  it  had  far  better 
not  have  set  out  at  all. 

But  it  had  not  only  to  reach  this  line  of  communication  ; 
it  had  to  reach  it  quickly.  Like  all  these  great  operations, 
speed  was  of  the  essence  of  its  success.  But  this  was 
particularly  true  of  this  operation  in  the  Trentino, 
because  of  the  exiguity  of  communications  behind  it. 

It  so  happens  that  the  approach  from  the  mountains 
to  the  plain  (along  the  edge  of  which  plain  runs  the  main 
line  of  communications)  is  not  in  a  gradual  slope  but,  as 
we  have  seen  in  previous  articles,  is  caught  up  into  a 
sort  of  basin  defended  by  an  outer  rim  from  the  plain, 
along  which  rim  the  Italians  stood  holding  the  Austrians 
firmly  meanwhile  at  the  two  wings. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Austrians  failed,  especially  in 
the  last  fortnight,  to  force  that  rim.  They  seem  to  have 
reached  their  furthest  points  about  7th  June  (at  which 
moment  they  had  already  brought  into  action  14  out  of 
their  18  divisions). 

The  succeeding  week  was  one  of  gradual  but  distinct 


reaction,  and  since  then  the  local  Itahan  counler-oftensives 
have  everywhere  succeeded.  To-day  the  enemy  is  in 
full  retreat.  ■ 

Put  all  this  together  and  what  does  it  mean  ? 

It  means  that  the  Austrians  staked  everything  upon 
the  Trentino  effort  and  its  rapid  success  just  as  the 
Germans  staked  everything  upon  the  Verdun  effort. 

It  means  next  I  think  that  the  Austrians  tried  to  con- 
tinue their  attack  in  the  Trentino  for  just  the  same 
reasons  that  the  Germans  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  definitely  lost  the  battle  of  Verdun, 
thought  themselves  without  the  choice  of  an  alternative 
and  so  have  still  attacked,  beaten  though  they  are. 
Something  might  turn  up  in  both  cases  !  If  they  stop 
what  else  is  there  for  them  to  do  ? 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Austrians  in  the  Trentino  the 
game  is  already  up.  The  counter-offensive  against 
them  began  as  early  as  June  4th  in  Volhynia.  They  arc 
retreating.  They  must  withdraw  all  this  mountainous 
munitionment  and  these  scores  of  heavy,  hundreds  of 
medium,  and  thousands  of  lighter  guns.  They  cannot 
even  withdraw  any  considerable  number  of  men  from 
such  a  region  and  through  such  a  bottle  neck  save  at  the 
.expenditure  of  some  weeks  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  plan  depended  upon  the  defensive 
line  against  the  Russians  standing  firm.  Even  if  the 
blow  through  the  Trentino  had  succeeded — which  it  did 
not — it  would  have  been  essential  for  the  eastern  front 
to  have  remained  inviolable,  but  we  know  what  happened 
there,  the  eastern  front  broke  at  the  first  Russian 
challenge  ;  it  suffered  a  disaster  which,  measured  in 
terms  of  time  and  men,  is  the  most  severe  suffered  by 
any  force  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  nearly  half  of  the  original  effectives 
between  the  marshes  and  the  Rounianian  frontier  had 
disappeared.  The  equivalent  of  something  like  five  army 
corps  was  lost  to  the  Austrians  for  ever  in  prisoners  alone, 
and  certainly  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  15  divisions 
had  disappeared  if  we  are  to  reckon  the  killed  as  well  as 
the  wounded  who  had  not  fallen  into  Russian  hands.  In 
that  one  blow  alone  Austria  lost  almost  as  many  men  as 
she  had  foohshly  bottled  up  beyond  Trent. 

German  Control  of  the  Offensive 

I  have  seen  in  the  papers  a  statement  that  the  Higher 
Command  at  Berlin  had  disapproved  of  this  Austdan 
plan,  even  in  its  inception. 

There  is  no  proof -one  way  or  the  other,  though  one 
would  naturally  regard  newspaper  statements  of  this 
sort  as  falsehoods  upon  general  principles,  from  what  one 
knows  of  the  spread  of  sensational  rumours  during  time 
of  war.  But  apart  from  such  general  principles  there 
are  excehent  reasons  for  not  believing  that  the  Austrian 
blunder  was  committed  against  the  advice  of  Berlin 
and  for  regarding  it  as  a  typical  blunder  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  much  more  than  as  an  Austrian  folly.  I 
will   tabulate   my   reasons   for   this    conclusion  : 

(r)  The  Austrian  Army  has  been  under  the  complete 
control  of  Berlin  from  the  time  of  the  early  Austrian 
disasters  and  particularly  since  the  threat  to  Hungary 
18  months  ago.  German  officers  were  to  be  found  every- 
where and  German  units  intermixed  with  Austrian  units 
wherever  this  was  thought  advisable. 

(2)  The  construction  of  the  Austrian  defensive  works 
between  the  marshes  and  the  Roumanian  frontier  was 
entirely  upon  a  (ierman  model,  and  was  part  of  all  that 
scheme  of  which  the  Germans  had  openly  said  (and 
certainly  convinced  themselves)  that  it  was  impregnable 
if  garnished  with  the  minimum  number  of  men — about 
3,000  to  the  mile. 

(3)  The  concentration  of  the  guns  in  the  Trentino 
and  of  their  vast  munitionment,  of  specially  collected 
imits  of  a  particular  value  ;  the  tactical  type  of  attack — 
even  down  to  the  "  infiltration  "  and  the  sending  out  of 
small  bodies  to  "  feel  "  the  effect  of  a  bombardment— 
the  deliberate  running  of  tremendous  losses  in  order  to 
push  through  by  a  rapid  stroke — all  these  were  exactly 
upon  the  German  model,  and  might  be  compared  point 
by  point  with  the  actions  in  front  of  Verdun,  which  were 
already  three  mgnths  old  in  experience  when  the  blow 
against  Italy  was  launched. 

(4)  The  admixture  of  political  with  strategic  motive  is 
quite    typically    German.     It    may    be    also    typically 
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Austrian.  But,  at  any  rate,  no  one  can  say  that  the 
Germans  would  disapprove  of  the  Trentino  plan  because 
it  had  too  pohtical  a  character  and  not  a  purely  military 
one. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  credible  that  if  the  Germans  had  really 
found  their  Allies  independent  for  once,  and  if  these 
Allies  had  reallj'  acted  against  German  advice,  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  have  immediately  taken  counter-measures 
and  drawn  in  their  horns  to  protect  their  alliance  as  a 
whole  from  suffering  a  disaster. 

To  believe  the  Germans  capable  of  foreseeing  that  the 
Trentino  would  be  checked,  and  that  the  Eastern  frontier 
would  break  is  to  endow  them  with  a  prescience  and 
rapidity  of  intelligence  which  the  whole  of  this  war 
belies,  and  which  is  only  sincerely  belie\ed  in  by  theif 
own  middle  classes  and  a  few  panicky  people  in  this 
country. 

But  even  if.  one  does  allow  them  these  exceedingly  un- 
Prussian  (|ualities,  one  must  admit  that  they  would  have 


guarded  against  the  disaster  which,  according  to  such  a 
theory,  they  saw  approaching.  They  would  have 
checked  the  effort  at  Verdun  with  its  drain  on  the  depots, 
and  would  have  begun  to  send  men  in  considerable 
numbers  to  Galicia.  They  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  the 
whole  thing  took  them  by  surprise  just  as  much  as  it 
took  the  Higher  Command  of  the  Austro-Hungarians. 

The  Germans  must  not  only  share  the  responsibility  of 
the  Trentino  adventure,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the 
actual  authors  of  the  folly,  and  only  those  who  have 
made  a  religion  of  Prussian  methods,  I  think,  can  doubt 
such  a  conclusion. 

The  Trentino  business  was  a  thoroughly  Prussian  idea 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  fancy  it  will  have  the  fate 
happily  attending  Prussian  ideas  in  modem  warfare. 
The  only  un-Prussian  thing  about  it  has  been  the  absence 
(so  far  as  we  know)  of  massacre,  arson,  torture  and  rape 
in  the  first  days  of  the  advance  when  it  was  believed  to 
be  successful.   , 


Events  on  the  Eastern  Front 


Upon  the  Eastern  front  it  is  clear  tliat  the  right  wing, 
which  is  roughly  the  advance  on  Kovel  and  upon  the  flank 
north  of  Lcmberg  created  by  the  Lutsk  salient,  is  the 
theatre  upon  which  the  Germans  are  concentrating  all 
their  available  power  in  aid  of  their  defeated  Ally.  They 
are,  and  have  for  a  week  past,  been  holding  the  Russian 
advance  everVwhere,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  (the 
evening  of  Jlonday  the  26th)   there  is  no  appreciable 
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further  movement  of  the  line  either  north-westward 
towards  Kovel,  or  south-westward  upon  the  Lemberg 
flank.  There  is  a  very  ftnious  struggle  going  on  along 
the  whole  quadrant  from  Gorokhov  on  the  south-west  to 
Kolki  upon  the  east,  but  it  is  a  struggle  in  which  neither 
side  has  yet  arrived  at  a  pronounced  result. 

The  centre,  of  course,  the  great  Austro-German  sahent, 
between  Radzi\iloff  and  Kolomea,  still  stands.  The 
point  where  there  is  movement  and  where  there  is  there- 
fore a  threat  to  that  centre  is  in  the  south,  the  Bukovina. 

The  advance  of  the  Russians  over  the  lower  ground  of 
the  Bukovina  continued  throughout  the  week.  The  test, 
as  I  have  said,  of  its  final  strategic  effect  will  be  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  town  of  Kolomea. 

If  the  Russians  reach  and  hold  that  point  the  Austro- 
German  centre  is  no  longer  in  potential  peril,  as  it  has 
been  now  for  over  a  fortnight,  but  in  actual  peril.  It 
will  have  to  retire  and  the  whole  line  will  have  to  be 
modified,  and  whether  that  modification  would  be 
possible  in  the  face  of  the  extreme  pressure  it  would  be 
subjected  to  by  the  corresponding  Russian  advance  is 
the  whole  problem  of  the  immediate  future  in  this  region. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  understand  what  the 
condition  of  communications  in  the  Bukovina  is.  These 
communications  enable  a  commander  possessing  Czer- 
nowitz — which  is  the  communication  centre  of  the  Buko- 
vina— to  chose  between,  or  to  combine,  two  quite  distinct 
movements.  He  can  threaten  the  plains  of  Hungary 
and  compel  an  enemy  concentration  in  an  advance 
upon  or  at  the  foot  of  certain  passes  in  the  Carpathians, 
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or  he  can  move  up  towards  the  north-west,  threatening 
GaUcia. 

The  conception  that  the  portion  of  the  southern  Austrian 
army  retreating  towards  the  Carpathians  here  is  doomed 
—a  conception  which  has  appeared  often  enough  in  the 
commentaries  of  the  last  few  days — is  not  borne  out  by 
the  map  or  by  common  sense.  This  force  has  a  good 
road  and  railway  along  which  to  retire  (Czernowitz- 
Gura  Hamora-Kimpolung-Dorna  Watra),  and  our  Allies 
have  nothing  more  rapid  wherewith  to  cut  it  off.  Even 
if  the  railway  has  not  been  continued  over  the  Borgo 
Pass  during  the  course  of  the  war — which  would  have 
been  an  absurd  piece  of  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the 
Austrians — there  is  an  excellent  road  which  takes  a 
column  in  two  normal  marches  from  the  rail-head  on  the 
one  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  rail-head  on  the  other, 
and  the  pass  is  quite  low  and  easy.       ' 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  Austrians  will 
make  a  stand  successfully  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hills,  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  Russians  can  hardly  make 
their  attack  here  the  main  operation. 

The  accompanying  Sketch  Map  will,  I  think,  sufficiently 
show  the  difficulty  our  Allies  are  under  of  putting  out  of 
action  any  considerable  section  of  the  retreating  Austrians 
in  this  region. 

From  Czernowitz  southward  there  run  to  the  foot  of 


the  Carpathians  an  excellent  road  and  railway,  which 
serve  Sereth,  Gurahamora,  Kimpolung  and  ultimately 
Dornawatra,  the  old  railway. 

At  the  latter  point  you  are  already  deep  into  the  Car- 
pathians. Beyond  goes  the  road  over  the  Borgo  pass 
towards  the  Hungarian  plains. 

Now  the  Austrians  may  not  have  completed,  as  they 
should  have  done,  a  railway  over  this  low  and  easy  pass, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  But  even  so  what  chance 
has  a  pursuing  Russian  force  of  cutting  them  off  in 
their  retirement  ?  There  is  a  long  mountain  road, 
running  from  Kuty,  through  the  woods  and  up  hill  and 
down  dale  to  Kimpolung.  Cavalry  could  cover  the 
whole  distance  in  three  days,  but  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
column  was  past  Kimpolung,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
before  the  Allies  entered  Kuty. 

A  map  is  only  a  mechanical  guide,  but  reasoning  from 
a  map  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  remnant  of  the 
Austrian  southern  army  can  be  seriously  endangered, 
nor  even  why  it  should  not  be  sufficiently  reinforced  to 
turn  and  stand. 

No,  the  real  test  is  Kolomea.  With  the  Russians  in 
Kolomea  the  fair  begins.  The  ball  opens.  With  the 
Russians  kept  out  of  Kolomea  there  is  a  halt  corre- 
sponding to  the  halt  upon  the  northern  salient,  the  Lutzk 
Kovel  region. 


Enemy  Advance  before  Verdun 


The  recent  activity  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Verdun 
may^be  misunderstood  if  we  forget  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  everything  which  takes  place  upon  that 
front. 

At  a  great  risk  of  tedious  repetition  I  will  very  briefly 
recapitulate  these. 

There  opened  upon  February  21st  last  an  action,  the 
object  of  which  on  the  enemy's  part  was  the  forcing  of 
the  French  back  upon  the  flooded  river  of  the  Meuse, 
obtaining  a  local  decision  by  the  unexpected  violence 
of  their  blow  and  the  unexpected  density  of  their  con- 
centration, both  in  men  and  in  guns.  This  initial  action 
was  lost  by  the  Germans  in  its  first  week.  By  February 
28th  it  was  clear  that  they  had  failed  to  make  good. 
But  the  battle  was  not  over,  nor  was  it  even  as  a  defensive 
action  won.  A  defensive  action  is  won  whenever — • 
whether  the  period  be  precise  or  indeterminate — it  is 
clear  that  the  offensive  can  no  longer  obtain  a  decision. 
When  it  is  determined  that  the  defensive  hne  stands 
and  will  in  future  be  a  machine  destroying  its  opponents 
regularly  in  a  proportion  far  exceeding  its  own  loss,  the 
defensive  action  has  accomplished  its  end. 

The  enemy  still  hoped,  in  spite  of  his  initial  check 
after  the  first  week,  to  break  the  French  front  by  in- 
filtration and  repeated  local  assaults.  The  first  and 
heaviest  of  these  upon  the  new  plan  was  delivered  upon 
March  9th,  and  thenceforward  for  some  three  weeks  or  a 
month  the  enemy  still  hoped  to  break  the  French  re- 
sistance and  achieve  a  local  decision. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  at  what  moment  this 
rapidly  diminishing  hope  disappeared,  but  roughly  the 
great  assault  on  April  gth  and  loth  will  serve  as  a  date. 

At  that  moment  most  continental  students  of  the  war 
agreed  that  the  battle  of  Verdun  was  won,  and  Colonel 
Feyler's  judgment  to  that  effect  was  given  first  and 
proved  the  wisest.  There  was,  however,  a  lull  during 
which  it  was  not  certain  what  the  ultimate  issue  might 
be,  but  within  at  any  rate  ten  days  after  that  last  great 
assault  the  thing  was  fixed.  The  defensive  action  of 
Verdun  was  won  and  the  French  line  was  perfectly  safe. 

There  has  followe(i  thenceforward — even  for  more  than 
two  months — a  series  of  actions  quite  different  in  con- 
ception and  object.  The  enemy  has  no  longer  had  the 
intention  of  breaking  the  French  front  or  of  achieving 
a  decision.  He  has  seen  it  to  be  impossible.  But 
partly  because  he  is  so  deeply  engaged  that  he  cannot 
break  off  with  any  useful  chance  of  really  strong  action 
elsewhere,  partly  because  he  has  made  the  name  of 
"  Verdun  "  (which  is  not  a  fortress,  which  does  not  even 
represent  an  invested  area,  but  which  is  merely  a  town 
happening  to  stand  within  a  flatfish  salient)  a  symbol 
for  his  own  soldiers  and  for  his  civilian  opinion  at  home. 


as  well  as  a  symbol  for  neutrals  ;  partly  because  he  hopes 
that  the  moral  of  the  French  will  be  affected  by  his  con- 
tinued offensive  ;  partly  because  he  hopes  to  exhaust 
munitionment,  and  partly  because — perhaps  mainly 
because — he  desired  to  provoke  a  premature  counter- 
offensive,  he  continues  his  attacks,  which  are  merely 
attacks  of  usury  and  achieve  no  conclusive  strategic 
advantage. 

In  all  this  time  the  French  thesis  has  been  that  the 
enemy  by  this  continued  offensive  was  losing  more  men 
than  he  could  afford  and  was  inflicting  loss  less  than  he 
expected  and  less  than  could  affect  the  final  issue.  The 
German  thesis  has  been  that  the  moral  effect  upon  his 
own  troops,  upon  neutrals  and  even  upon  the  unin- 
structed  masses  within  the  beUigerent  countries  of 
putting  his  men  into  the  houses  of  Verdun  would  be 
worth  the  enormous  expenditure  entailed. 

These  two  theses  have  been  in  conflict  quite  as  much  as 
the  individual  men  have  been  in  conflict  upon  that  tre- 
mendous line,  and  the  future  will  show  which  was  right. 

If  the  Germans  have  calculated  well,  if  the  uninstructed 
opinion  even  of  the  beUigerent  countries,  and  especially 
of  this  country,  be  so  much  affected  by  an  approach  to  the 
geographical  area  of  Verdun,  as  to  confuse  the  issue  and 
to  .weaken  the  determination  of  the  governments  in- 
volved, then  the  Germans  have  done  well  to  continue. 
If,  on  the  contrary  (as  would  seem  more  reasonable) 
the  purely  military  consideration  should  have  weight, 
then  he  has  committed  and  is  continuing  to  commit  a 
fundamental  error,  and  the  French  will  prove  to  have 
been  right  in  the  gradual  retirement  throughout  which 
they  have  made  the  enemy  pay  the  highest  price  possible 
for  every  small  area  successively  occupied  by  his  troops. 

The  movement  of  the  last  few  days  has.  been  that 
sketched  upon  the  accompanying  map. 

If  we  regard  the  plateau  in  front  of  Verdun  town,  not 
by  its  precise  contours  but  by  a  distinction  between  the 
high  ground  and  the  valleys  running  up  into  the  high 
ground,  it  is  somewhat  the  shape  upon  the  sketch.  The 
line  ran,  before  the  last  assault  (which  was  delivered  with 
effectives  equivalent  to  about  si.x  divisions),  as  does  the 
dotted  line  in  that  sketch.  It  affected  the  occupation 
of  the  work  erected  round  the  farm  of  Thiaumont  and 
of  part  of  the  village  of  Flcurj'.  It  is,  therefore,  at  these 
two  points  in  a  sort  of  saddle  of  the  general  ridge.  To 
the  north  the  enemy  already  held  the  head  of  certain 
ravines,  such  as  that  marked  D  D,  which  point  straight 
down  to  the  Meuse  below.  At  Fleury  he  is  just  at  the 
head  of  one  such  main  ravine  A  A.  Further  south  the 
line  points  eastward,  runs  south  to  Vaux  fort,  and  so  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  beyond.  Above  the  saddle 
which  he  has  reached  by  the  occupation  of  Thiaumont 
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work  and  a  portion  of  Fleury  village,  dominating  both 
by  about  120  to  150  ft.,  is  the  height  on  which  tlie  old 
fort  of  SouviUe,  long  dismantled,  stands,  and  the  part 
of  Verdun  east  of  the  Meuse  is  as  on  the  Sketch  JMap  at 
rather  over  5,000  yards  or  .;  miles  from  Fleury.  He  will, 
until  the  moment  for  the  general  counter-offensive,  which 


the  enemy  has  hoped  to  render  premature,  but  which  he 
has  not  accelerated  by  a  day,  is  delivered,  continue  to 
gain  these  small  parcels  of  ground  at  the  expense  now  of 
six,  now  of  twelve,  now  of  twenty  thousand  men  in  each 
attack,  as  against  a  corresponding  French  expense  of  a 
third  or  two-fifths.  When  the  process  has  reached  a 
point  where  it  shall  be  judged  effective  to  launch  the 
counter-offensive  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  he  will  pay  the 
price  of  his  misjudgment,  or  will  reap  the  reward  of  a  plan 
which  no  one  but  himself  has  been  able  to  understand. 

He  must  carry  in  the  immediate  future  the  two  ridges 
marked  upon  the  sketch  C  and  B.  C  is  that  of  Froide- 
terre,  B  is  that  of  Belleville,  but  every  yard  of  his  advance, 
every  action  he  undertakes,  must  be  measured  strictly 
in  terms  of  men  and  not  of  approach.  To  measure  it  in 
any  other  way  is  to  confess  not  only  ignorance,  but  a  sort 
of  inability  to  understand  the  first  principles  of  war. 

H.  Belloc 

Mr.  Belloc  has  left  England,  by  invitation,  on  a  short 
visit  to  the  Italian  front.  His  article  in  our  next  issue 
will  be  a  general  review  of  the  military  situation,  supple- 
mented by  a  telegraphic  summary.  The  week  after  we 
shall  publish  a  special  article  by  Mr.  Belloc  on  the  Italian 
position. 
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The   Nelson  Touch 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  capture  of  the  G.E.R.  mail  boat  Brussels  is 
one  of  those  extraordinary  incidents  which,  like 
the  escape  and  return  of  the  Moeu'c,  surprises 
not  because  it  has  happened,  but  because  it 
has  onlv  happened  once.  A  submarine  is  clearly  within 
its  rights  in  ranging  alongside  a  merchant  steamer,  and 
calling  upon  her  to  surrender  or  take  the  chance  of  being 
sunk.  Having  surrendered,  it  is  as  obviously  within  the 
power  of  the  submarine  to  compel  that  merchant  ship 
to, conform  to  orders.  Just  how  the  Brussels  was  taken 
into  Zeebrugge,  we  do  not  know.  The  Germans  may 
have  put  a  prize  crew  on  board,  as  was  recently  done  by  a 
British  submarine  in  the  Ivattegat,  or  the  U-boat  captain 
may  simply  have  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Brussels 
to  precede  him  into  Zeebrugge  under  the  threat  of  slipping 
a  torpedo  into  him  at  the  hrst  sign  of  disobedience.  So 
lang  as  the  held  was  clear  of  British  patrol  boats,  the 
cj.ptain  of  the  Brussels  would  have  no  alternati\'e  between 
obeying  and  risking  both  his  ship  and  the  lives  of  his 
fiassengers,  so.  that  he  could  hardly  hesitate. 

There  is  something  picturesque  about  the  procession 
of  captor  and  captured  in  such  conditions,  ft  is  by 
no  means  unprecedented  in  naval  war — though  I  know 
of  no  other  case  of  a  submarine  imposing  its  commands 
in  such  a  way.  Here  is  a  curious  analogj'  from  natural 
history.  The  late  Captain  Robert  Ramsey,  for  some 
years  Commodore  of  the  West  River  merchant  and 
passenger  fleet — he  was  in  England  when  war  broke  out, 
obtained  a  R.N.V.R.  commission  as  lieutenant,  and  died 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  a  brave,  much  travelled, 
and  wholly  delightful  seaman — had  many  picturesque 
stories  of  the  ways  of  man  and  beast  in  China  and  other 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world.  One  related  (he 
capture  of  a  coolie  by  a  tiger  on  the  outskirts  of  a  Chinese 
village.  The  brute  carried  off  his  victim  in  his  mouth 
and  galloped  full  tilt  to  the  river  bank  and  then  ran  up 
stream.  When  the  man  was  missed,  these  tracks  were 
followed.  Over  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
village,  the  spoor  of  the  tiger  was  plainly  visible  along 
the  soft  banks.  Imagine  the  astonishment  of  those  that 
followed,  to  And  a  human  track  beginning  alongside  the 
tiger's  at  this  point  and  continuing  for  about  three  miles 
further.  Both  tracks  went  into  the  bush  and  here  the 
remains  of  the  coolie  were  found.  It  was  evident  that 
the  tnger,  tired  of  his  load,  had  compelled  the  unhappy 
man  to  walk  beside  him. 


For  the  moment,   the  discussion  in  the  columns  of 
the  Tiimes  to  which  the  Battle  of  Jutland  ga\e  ri'^e.  has 


come  to  an  end.  This,  I  think,  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
Mr.  \\'ilson  and  Mr.  Leyland  have  lelt  the  matter  in 
dispute  just  at  the  point  when  enlightenment  is  most 
needed.  The  discussion  arose  out  of  the  statement  that 
in  the  recent  battle,  our  fast  division  was  for  some  two 
and-a-half  hours  in  action,  and,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time,  engaged  a  superior  number  of  ships,  all  more 
heavily  armoured  than  themselves.  Mr.  Wilson's  case 
is  that  if  these  facts  imply  that  an  inferior  British  force 
engaged  for  no  other  reason  than  that  an  opportunity 
of  engaging  was  offered,  and  seized  that  opportunity 
because  it  is  a  sort  of  naval  tradition — already  exemplified 
by  Cradock's  heroic  but  useless  sacrifice  at  Coronel — 
then,  however  much  we  jnay  admire  the  valour  and 
daring  of  the  performance,  we  must  refrain  from  approv- 
ing its  wisdom.  To  endorse  such  conduct  by  an  appeal 
to  Nelson  is,  he  says,  to  misread  the  teaching  of  that 
singular  man,  and  to  put  a  wrong  meaning  on  the  "  Nelson 
touch."  "  Whence,"  he  asked,  "  arose  the  legend  that 
Nelson  simply  taught  '  Engage  more  closely  '  ?  Should 
light  cruisers  rush  at  enemy  battle  cruisers  and  battleships 
and  fight  them,  or  should  they  retire  ?  Did  the  frigates 
of  the  old  days  engage  ships  of  the  line — the  closest 
analogue  to  the  modern  battle  cruiser  ?  And  if  it  is 
right  for  light  cruisers  to  retire,  why  is  it  not  equally 
right  for  battle  cruisers  to  fall  back  and  bring  the  enemy 
within  range  of  their  own  battle  fleet  ?  Why  did  Nelson, 
on  the  eve  of  Trafalgar,  apparently  retire  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  Admiral  Lewis's  squadron  ?  Because  he 
knew  that  numbers  only  could  annihilate.  Did  he 
rush  impetuously  at  the  enemy  or  wait  .  patiently  for 
the  right  opportunity  ?  Whatever  Nelson  did  or  did  not 
do,  Mr.  Wilson  is  sure  that  an  imequal  contest  is  hopeless 
in  these  da3's.  Lieutenant  l^audry,  a  competent  l<-rench 
authority,  thought  so  before  the  war,  and,  adds  Mr. 
Wilson,  "  the  question  has  peculiar  interest  and  importance 
now  in  view  of  Admiral  Cradock's  gallant  but  unavaihng 
attack  at  Coronel,  which  seems  to  have  settled  the  matter 
fmally."  Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Leyland  imply  that  what 
is  meant  by  the  "  Nelson  touch  "  was  always  "the  object 
of  the  great  admirals  of  history.  "  Each  of  them  has 
wished  to  be  in  superior  force  and  has  manoeuvred  where 
possible  to  gain  such  superiority."  "  We  must  not  allow," 
adds  the  latter,"  the  principle  of  challenging  the  enemy 
at  any  cost,  to  be  e.xalted  into  a  doctrine  at  these  critical 
times." 

There  are  thus  really  three  unanswered  questions 
propounded.  First,  what  is  the  theory  on  which  a 
commander  of  an  inferior  force  should  sometimes  engage 
a  stronger  ?     W'hat  was  Nelson's  teaching  on  this  subject  ? 
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Have  conditions  so  altered  thinfjs  that  nowadays 
an  inferior  force  never  has  a  chance?  Perhaps  if  I 
attempt  to  answer  the  second  and  third  questions,  the 
first  will  more  or  less  answer  itself.  But  before  dealing 
with  them,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  phrase 
"  The  Nelson  touch,"  was  invented  by  the  Admiral's 
friends  as  a  description  of  the  tactical  plan  put  into  action 
at  Trafalgar.  It  means  the  specific  thing  that  Nelson 
once  did — not  the  Nelsonian  way  of  doing  anything. 

The  difficult}'  of  telling  Mr.  VVilson  whence  the  legend 
comes  "  that  Nelson  simply  taught  to  engage  more 
closely,"  lies  in  his  use  of  the  word  "  simply."  For  sea 
war  is  infinitely  various,  and  Nelson,  the  greatest  of  all 
exponents  of  sea  fighting,  is  as  complex  in  his  teaching 
as  were  the  conditions  he  had  to  meet.  Nor  can  we  get  at 
Nelson's  teachings  just  by  quoting  his  chance  phrases. 
Though  his  letters  are  wonderful,  Nelson  was  not  literarv, 
and  he  had  neither  a  philosophic  nor  historical  training. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  any  code  of  sea  strategy, 
no  written  system  of  tactics  was  available  to  him,  and 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  produced  one. 
The,  navy  of  his  day  was  indeed  possessed  of  certain 
fighting  principles,  which,  when  exemplified  in  action, 
almost  present  a  catena  of  warlike  doctrine.  But  these 
principles  existed  only  in  the  memories,  the  experiences 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  officers  of  that  war 
trained  generation.  They  were  transmitted  orally,  they 
lived  by  virtue  of  being  practised,  and  there  is  no  other 
complete  record  of  them.  And  they  were  to  a  great 
measure  lost  tothegeneration  that  succeeded,  just  because 
peace  afforded  no  scope  for  exemplifying  doctrine  in  action. 
The  disengagement  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  strategy 
and  tactics  from  their  very  partial  expression  and  their 
often  obscure  exposition,  has  been  the  work  of  naval 
students  in  the  century  that  is  passed.  It  is  they  who 
have  tried,  but  without  convincing  success,  to  set  these 
out  as  immutable  principles  of  sea  war.  The  task  is  in- 
completely performed  because  it  is  incredibly  difficult, 
and  it  is  only  eclipsed  in  difficulty  by  the  attempt  to 
apply  doctrines  deduced  from  the  conditions  of  100  years 
ago  to  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day.  This  being  the 
case  it  would  be  very  rash  to  dogmatise  on  any  one  aspect 
of  Nelson's  teaching.  But  it  looks  as  if  we  could  go  a 
certain  way  towards  an  answer  with  safety. 

Teaching  from    \ction 

I  have  already  suggested  that  we  shall  learn  more  of 
Nelson's  teachings  from  his  actions  than  from  his  words. 
Sometimes  his  words  and  his  acts  are  at  variance.  "  Do 
not  imagine,"'  said  he,  "  that  I  am  one  of  those  hot- 
brained  people  who  fight  at  an  immense  disadvantage 
without  an  adequate  object."  When  the  object  was 
adequate,  the  disadvantages  that  Nelson  would  face  are 
patently  understated  by  the  adjective  immense.  Nor 
is  the  adequacy  always  apparent.  Take  the  two  in- 
stances of  February  nth  and  13th,  1797,  set  out  in  the  first 
volume  of  Mahan's  life,  and  note  that  in  the  first  of  these 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  that  the  object  was  im- 
portant enough  for  the  risk  that  Nelson  ran. 

On  the  nth  Nelson  left  Gibraltar  in  the  frigate  Mincrvc. 
He  was  pursued  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  the  line:  It  was 
exactly  the  disparity  of  forces  Mr.  Wilson  discusses  in  his 
letter.  A  member  of  the  Minervc's  crew  fell  overboard, 
and  Hardy,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences,  ordered 
a  boat  to  be  lowered,  leapt  into  it  and  rowed  off  to  look 
for  him.  The  Spaniard  was  gaining  ;  was  indeed,  almost 
within  gunshot.  It  was  obvious  that,  if  the  frigate 
checked  her  way,  Nelson  would  have  to  engage  at  almost 
hopeless  odds,  for  the  circumstances  gave  the  slower  ship 
of  the  line  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  successful 
flight  seemed  improbable.  But  Nelson  did  not  hesitate  : 
He  saw  a  way  of  fighting  without  surrendering  ;  but 
not  without  losing  his  ship.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  thought  he  could  bluff  his  pursuers.  "  By  God.  I'll 
not  lose  Hardy,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Back  the  mizzen 
topsail."  "  Singularly  enough,"  savs  Mahan,  "  the 
enemy,  disconcerted  by  Nelson's  action,  stopped  also  to 
allow  his  consort  to  come  up — a  measure  wholly  inexcus- 
able, and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  singular  moral 
effect  produced  in  many  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
occurrence.  The  daring  deed  had  therefore  the  happiest 
results  of  a  strategem,  and  the  frigate  was  troubled  no 
furthcn   '       " 


Off  St.  Vincent,  two  days  later,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
divided  and  was  trying  to  re-unite  across  tlie  British 
rear.  Nelson's  ship,  the  Captain,'  was  the  third  ship 
from  the  end  of  the  line.  He  at  once  left  his  place  and 
engaged  the  leading  ships  of  the  Spanish  weather  .division. 
The  Conmiodore  of  course  knew  that  other  •  Captains 
would  act  on  his  example.  But  he  could  not  know  how 
many  would  follow  nor  how  soon  support  would  come. 
What  he  did  was  to  engage  five  first-rates  and  a  74  with 
the  Captain  only.  The  disjiarity  of  force,  as  measured 
by  guns,  was  600  on  one  side  against  74  on  the  other- 
odds  of  nine  to  one  !  Again  at  Trafalgar,  Collingwood  in 
the  Royal  Soi;emg«,  carrying  out  Nelson's  plan,  -was 
■  engaged  single-handed  for  twenty  minutes  against  seven 
French  ships  of  the  Line,  and  the  Victory  was  deliberately 
exposed  to  the  broadside  of  four  French  ships  for  a  full 
half  hour  before  a  shot  was  returned.  \\'hen  she  broke 
through  she  was  engaged  for  some  time  with  three  ships  at 
least.  If  an  unequal  engagement  is  wrong,  the  whole 
procedure  of  Trafalgar  is  indefensible. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances.  It  almost 
looks  as  if  Nelson  either  thought  little  of  his  limiting  con- 
ditions, or  always  saw  an  adequate  object  when  the 
chance  of  fighting  was  offered. 

When  on  a  famous  occasion  Hotham  recalled  his  ships 
from  action.  Nelson  at  that  time  a  Captain  only,  went 
on  board  the  Admiral,  and  with  what  must  have  seemed 
great  presump,tion,  pressed  him  to  revoke  the  order. 
At  St.  Vincent  he  was  a  mere  Commodore,  and  there  were 
•  no  less  than  foiu^  Admirals  flying  their  flags  in  a  fleet  of 
16  ships.  Any  one  of  the  four  might  have  seen  as  clearly 
as  he  did  what  the  situation  was,  but  seeing  it  himself 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  act  without  orders.  And  as  we  all 
know,  at  Copenhagen  he  disobeyed  his  C.  in  C.'s  orders 
flatly.  Each  time  his  almost  infallible  judgment  per- 
ceived a  way  to  victory.  When  he  could,  it  was .  this 
judgment  and  not  orders  that  he  followed.  It  has  been 
said  of  Nelson  that  the  love  of  glory  was  the  absorbing 
passion  'of  his  life.  Certainly,  notwithstanding  the  words 
of  his  I  have  quoted,  far  from  there  ever  having  been  a 
recorded  instance  of  his  declining  an  opportunity  of 
engaging,  there  is  no  case  of  his  not  having  sought  an 
action  when  it  was  possible.  We  do  not  need  Mahan's 
authority  to  convince  us  that  he  "  was  inclined  by  nature 
and  experience  to  take  risks."  How  then  is  it,  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Tenneriffe,  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  case  in  which  either  the  adequacy  of  the  object 
did  not  justify  his  daring,  or  in  which  his  manoeuvres, 
however  daring,  were  not  adequate  to  achieve  his  object  ? 

The  answer  is  I  believe  threefold.  To  begin  with,  his 
mihtary  judgment  of  the  position  was,  as  has  been  said 
above,  almost  infallible.  He  possessed,  that  is  to  say, 
an  order  of  mental  perception  seemingly  unique.  It 
was  a  quality  of  mind  incredibly  enhanced  by  actual 
experience  of  war,  and  one  that  in  supreme  danger  could 
work  to  perfection,  because  the  man  was  at  all  times 
aflame  with  the  most  ardent  courage.  For  without  the 
coolness  that  courage  gives,  there  could  not  exist  the 
clear  and  balanced  judgment  that  is  vital  in  the  critical 
hour. 

Next  Nelson's  knowledge  of  war  was  not  limited  merely 
to  the  methods  by  which  he  could  put  the  splendid 
instrument  at  his  disposal  to  the  best  use  on  any  occasion. 
He  had  a  profound  intuition  of  the  psychology  of  his 
opponent.  Like  all  the  great  masters  he  relied  greatly 
on  surprise,  and  he  knew  that  the  swift  and  astounding 
decisions  that  spring  from  intrepid  daring  were  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  surprise.  When  he  backed  the  mizzen 
sail  of  the  Minerve  and  startled  the  Spaniard  into  stopping, 
he  as  likely  as  not  calculated  on  this  very  probable  result 
of  his  action.  Amongst  the  forces,  then,  on  his  own 
side  with  which  he  would  reckon  in  a  contingency, 
he  would  count  his  capacity  to  bewilder  his  enemy  by 
his  boldness  as  one  of  the  greatest.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  said,  "The  more  risk  you  take,  the  less  risk  you 
run  !  "  ■  .  . 

But,  manifestly  true  as  all  this  seems  to  be,  it  affords 
a  very  incomplete  account  of  Nelson's  character,  for 
much  as  we  may  admire  his  genius,  his  intuition,  and  his 
valour,  we  should  admire  him  much  more  for  his  nobler 
characteristic,  namely,  his  devotion  to  duty.  Though 
he  seems  always  to  be  for  fighting  at  any  cost,  it  was 
only  one  kind  of  figliting  that  he  was  looking  for,  viz., 
the  lighting  duty,  not  glory  made  obligatory.     He  n-£ver 
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fought  for  his  o\vn  hand,  but  oxily  for  liis  country.  When 
his  mind  was  made  up,  when  his  decision  was  taken, 
we  can  iniagiiri  lum  crving,  "  a  peerage  or  Westminster 
Abbey.  "  But  one  cannot  imagine  the  dazzUng  alter- 
native deciding  him  in  his  action.  Thus  the  key  of  all 
his  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  signal  that  he  made  just 
as  he  began  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  battles. 

Moral  of  Nelson's  Life 

The  moral  of  Nelson's  life  then,  seems  to  be  something 
like  this.  Given  a  commander  gifted  with  all  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  soul  that  constitute  genius,  and 
under  his  orders  a  force  the  personnel  of  which  exemplifies 
the  liighest  attainable  point  of  seamanship,  discipline  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and,  in  the  conditions  of  sea 
war  of  a  century  ago,  there  would  be  hardly  anj'  dis- 
parity in  merely  material  forces  that  he  could  not  engage 
with  success,  if  only  he  coiild  count  upon  the  leading, 
the  seamanship,  the  discipline  and.;  the  gun  skill  of  his 
opponents  being  of  a  greatly  inferior>>rder.  It  is  not  only 
Nelson's  career  that  illustrates  this  truth.  When  we 
are  asked  :  Could  a  frigate  engage  a  ship  of  the  Une  or  a 
64  ?  the  answer  is  that  it  was  constantly  done  and  with 
success.  Is  it  possible,  in  modern  conditions,  for  such 
things  to_ occur  again  ?  I  propose  to  offer  some  reflections 
on  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion.  It  would  take  too 
long  here  to  state  and  classify  the  changes  that  make  an 
off-hand  answer  impossible. 

But  before  leaving  Nelson,  there  is  one  outstanding  truth 
that  must  never  be  forgotten.  The  main  fighting  units 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates. 
Ships  of  the  line  ran  from  64's  to  first  rates  of  a  hundred 
or  more  guns.  A  frigate  carried  from  thirty  to  forty  guns. 
But  the  guns  were  not  of  very  unequal  power,  so  that  a 
frigate  could  administer  roughly  half  the  punish- 
ment that  could  a  74.  But  her"  timbers  were  lighter 
and  she  could  stand  far  less  punishment.  Against  this 
she  was  generally  faster  and  always  much '  handier. 
In  the  ships  of  those  days  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  aim  the  gun's.  Their  arc  of  training,  where  it  existed, 
was  exceedingly  small.  Consequently  a  ship  could  onlv 
attack  another  if  she  was,  so  to  speak,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  side  along  which  the  guns  were  ranged.  Straight 
ahead  or  straight  astern  no  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear.  Again,  the  guns  could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
counteract  the  movements  of  the  firing  ship  and  keep  them 
constantly  pointing  at  the  enemy,  and  they  were  not 
fitted  with  graduated  sights  which  were  altered  for 
different  ranges.   Guns  were  aimed  by  the  bearing  of  the 


ship,  and  hit  only  if  they  were  fi  red  at  the  right  part  of 
the  roll.  Everything  then  turned  upon  drill,  on  which 
the  quick  service  of  the  guns  depended,  and  finally 
upon  the  seamanship  that  would  bring  the  firing  ship 
within  a  useful  range  of  the  target,  for  beyond  a  ,few 
hundred  yards,  gunnery  could  in  no  circumstances  be 
effective.  It  is  obvious  tnen  that  a  captain  with  a  well- 
trained,  well  disciplined  crew,  who  was  himself  a  master 
of  seamanship,  and  with  a  quick  eye  for  the  movements 
of  his  opponents,  could  sometimes  so  manoeuvre  as  to 
keep  a  less  skilful  enemy  under  fire  while  he  himself  re- 
mained wathin  the  dead  angle  on  which  the  enemy's  guns 
would  not  bear.  This  was  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
superior  seamanship  could  not  only  equahse  forces,  but 
give  a  crushing  superiority  to  the  one  that  was  on  (paper 
the  weaker. 

'    Present  Conditions 

Now  in  applying  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  present, 
it  seems  to  me  the  most  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
is  this.  In  Nelson's  time,  the  development  of  this  kind 
of  superiority  depended  hardly  at  all  on  arrangements 
and  provisions  external  to  the  ship.  The  whole  thing 
turned  upon  the  zeal,  ability  and  devotion  of  the  admirals, 
captains,  officers  and  men.  It  had  httle  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Admiralty,  and  was  almost  unaffected  by 
decisions  of  policy  and  preparation  made  at  Whitehall. 
The  implements  of  war  were,  for  the  most,  rudely  simple 
and  of  a  type  common  to  all  ships  and  both  sides. 

When  we  speak  of  Nelson  having  a  splendid  instru- 
ment at  his  disposal — a  better  instrument  than  the 
French  possessed — we  must  remember  that  this  per- 
fection ^vas  a  product  of  himself  and  of  the  fleet  at  sea, 
and  not  a  product  of  the  governing  body.  To-day 
things  are  totally  different.  If,  then,  we  are  to  approach 
the  questions  of  how  and  in  what  conditions  a  force 
inferior  materially  can  engage  one  that  is,  in  respect  of 
greater  range,  or  power,  or  speed,  or  protection,  its 
superior,  we  must  remember  that  only  those  tactics  are 
open  to  the  Commander  of  the  weaker  force  which  the 
methods  of  using  his  weapon  prescribed  by  his  equipment 
make  possible. 

And  as  in  choosing  this  equipment  he  has  no  voice 
at  all,  we  may  find  that  if  we  have  a  difficulty  in  finding 
modern  parallels  to  Nelson's  achievements,  the  explanation 
may  lie,  not  in  the  lack  of  Nelsons  afloat  in  rime 
of  war,  but  to  the  reign  of  a  very  un-Nelsonian  spirit 
on  land,  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Arthur  Pollen 


GREENMANTLE 

By  John   Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  with  the  next  issue  of  Land  &  Water  (Thursday, 
July  6th)  will  begin  a  new  serial  story  by  John  Buchan,  the  author  of  "The  Thirty-Nine 
Steps,"  one  of  the  most  successful  books  published  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

All  those— and  there  are  many  thousands— who  followed  the  strange  adventures  of  Richard 
Hannay  in  "The  Thirty-Nine  Steps"  will  be  enthralled  by  his  still  stranger  experiences  in 
"  Greenmantle  "—where  he  plays  the  principal  part  in  a  mysterious  mission  to  Berlin, 
Constantinople  and  the  East.  Those  who  do  not  as  yet  know  Richard  Hannay  will  be  glad 
of   this   opportunity   to   make   his    acquaintance.  / 

No   character  has   so  captured  the  imagination  since   the   advent  of  Sherlock    Holmes. 


It  frequently  happens  that  the  demand  for  Land  &  Water  is  greater  than  the  supply,  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  economy  in  the  use  of  paper.  In  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  weekly  copy  our  readers  are  re- 
quested  to  place  an  order  in  advance  loilh  their  newsagent  or  bookseller,  or  to  post  a  subscriUion  {£1  10s.  per  annum) 
direct  to  the  Manager,  Land  &  W.\tek,  Emt)irc  House.  Kingsway,  W.C, 
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Significance  of  the  Mecca  Revolt 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


[The  writer  of  this  article,  a  distinguished  American 
journalist,  has  travelled  widely  within  the  last  five  years 
through  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  borders 
of.  Arabia.  His  story  of  German  -propaganda  in  these 
Mohammedan     countries     is     curiously     instructive] 

IT  is  still  too  early  to  endeavour  to  make  any 
intelligent  forecast  of  the  probable  effect  upon  the 
course  of  the  war  of  the  remarkable  action  of  the 
(irand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  who,  supported  by  the  tribes 
of  Western  and  Central  Arabia,  proclaimed  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  political  and  religious  leadership  of  the 
Porte  and  his  creation  of  an  autonomous  Arab  State. 
But  while  the  military  effect  of  this  dramatic  develop- 
ment must  remain  more  or  less  in  obscurity  for  the  time 
being,  there  need  be  no  uncertainty  regtirding  the  moral 
effect. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  the  bold 
action  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  is  that  his  revolt  is  un- 
doubtedly directed  quite  as  much  against  Germany  as 
against  Turkey.  The  Arab — an  Oriental  himself — has 
been  able  to  worry  along  for  several  centuries  with  the 
Oriental  corruption  and  persecution  of  the  Turk,  but  the 
Occidental  brutality  of  the  German  has  brought  him  to 
arms  in  less  than  two  years.  The  manner  in  which  tlie 
hundred  million  of  Mohammedans  under  the  British  Hag 
have  been  held  loyal  \yhile  those  under  the  Kaliph  are 
breaking  into  revolt  is  only  another  example,  similar  to 
that  furnished  by  South  Africa,  of  the  practical  wisdom 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  justice)  of  the  British  humanitarian 
method  of  dealing  with  their  subject  people. 

Many  of  the  most  carefully  laid  plans  of  the  Kaiser 
have  gone  "  agley  "  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  in 
no  other  instance — not  even  in  South  Africa— has  there 
been  so  picturesque  ail  example  of  retributive  justice 
as  that  furnished  by  the  action  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca. 
Few  impartial  observers  who  had  opportunity  to  note 
the  pace  and  the  course  of  the  Germans  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
in  the  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
w^ar  but  felt  that  they  were  riding  for  a  fall,  but  that  they 
should  have  come  their  cropper  at  their  one  most  care- 
fidly  prepared-for  hurdle  is  especially  fitting. 

A  few  words  concerning  what  Germany  planned, 
plotted,  worked  and,  finally,  fought  for,  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
will  make  clearer  the  magnitude  of  a  failure  of  which 
this  revolt  is  only  a  part,  though  an  important  one. 

The  "  Drang  nach  Osten,"  or  "  Drive  Eastward," 
policy  of  Bismarck,  as  extended  by  William  II,  has— or 
I  might  better  say  had — for  its  end  the  physical  exploita- 
tion by  the  Germans  of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  Turkey-in-Asia  and  the  practical 
political  control  of  the  twenty  million  people  living  under 
the  flag  of  the  Crescent.  The  absorption  of  the  Balkans 
was  incidental  to  linking  up  Berlin  and  Bagdad. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  Germany's  plans  for  the  extension 
of  territory  and  power,  this,  the  most  grandiose  of  them 
all,  was  also  the  most  thoroughly  prepared  for.  .  The  now 
historical  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  Palestine  and  Syria  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  was  staged  as  carefully  and  prayerfully 
as  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  and  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  War  Lord  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem  was  not  allowed  to  obscure  another  little  hadj 
he  made  down  the  "  street  that  is  called  Straight  "  in 
Damascus,  to  bow  head  and  bend  knee  before  the  jewel- 
studded  marble  sarcophagus  of  the  mighty  Saladin.  To 
us  in  the  West,  perhaps,  the  imposing  and  much-pictured 
hospice  erected  by  the  Kaiser  near  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  the  most  tangible  result  of  this 
visit,  and  so  it  was  intended  that  we  of  the  Occident 
should  be  impressed.  But,  in  the  light  of  later  events, 
we  now  know  that  the  real  motive  of  this  spectacular 
progress  through  the  Holy  Land  was  for  its  "  educational  " 
effect  upon  the  Mohammedans. 

"  Is  it  reyiy  true  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Germans 
is  a  Moslem  and  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ?  " 
my  Arab  servant  asked  me  shortly  after  cur  arrival  at  a 
Uttle  hotel  in  Tiberias  in  the  spring  of  19 12. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  Shamu,"  I  replied.  "  What 
put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 


"  This,"  he  answered,  handing  me  a  gaudily  coloured 
poster  showing  a  towering  white-robed  figure  saluting,  by 
touching  the  hilt  of  a  flaming  sword  to  his  turbaned  brow, 
a  host  of  much  less  heroic  figures  whom  the  artist  had 
evidently  endeavoured  to  depict  as  receiving  the  salute 
with  shouts  of  wild  acclamation. 

"  This  writing,"  explained  Shamu,  pointing  to  a  couple 
of  rows  of  "  pot-hooks  "  running  like  a  frieze  around  two 
sides  of  the  picture,  "  says  that  the  Sultan  of  the  Germans 
is  one  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks  as  the  '  Protector  of 
the  Faithful  '  ;  and  it  also  gives  him  the  title  of  '  Hadji,' 
which  means  that  he  has  crossed  the  Sands  to  Medina  and 
Mecca  and  touched  with  his  forehead  the  sacred  stones  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet." 

Except  for  the  "  boar-tusk  "  moustaches  and  the  fine 
defiance  of  the  Potsdarn'pose  of  the  heroic  central  figure, 
the  poster  might  just  as  well  have  been  captioned  "The 
End  of  the  Hegira,"  or  "  Mohammed  Interpreting  the 
Koran,"  and  an  Occidental  might  easily  have  passed  it 
without  remark  among  the  coloured  prints  in  a  bazaar 
or  mosque. 

"  Roll  up  a  sheaf  of  them  with  your  rezail,"  I  ordered 
when  Shamu  told  me  that  there  was  a  huge  stack  of  these 
posters  in  the  storeroom  in  which  he  had  slept ;  "  they 
will  be  interesting  to  show  my  friends  in  London  and 
New  York." 

When  we  packed  up  to  depart,  however,  Shamu  came 
to  report  that  the  pictures  had  been  removed,  doubtless 
at  the  orders  of  the  proprietor — an  oily  little  Greek — 
whom  we  had  seen  eyeing  us  suspiciously  when  we  were 
marvelling  over  the  original  sample.  This  individual  was 
evidently  one  of  the  numerous  Teutonic  propagandists 
operating  at  that  time  in  Syria,  Palestine  and  the  rest  of 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

These  posters  and  similar  devices  for  inculcating  in 
the  simple  Mohammedan  of  the  Near  East  an  impression 
of  the  "  oneness  "  of  Teutonic  and  Turkish  aims  and 
ideals,  were  not  without  their  effect,  for  I  subsequently 
found  ample  evidence  that  the  sedulously  nurtured  behef 
that  the  Kaiser  was  a  Mussulman  and  a  Hadji  had  taken 
firm  root  in  the  minds  of  the  more  ignorant  followers  of 
the  Prophet  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  even  here  and  there 
in  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  present  revolt  in  Hedjaz,  the  Kaiser 
experienced  some  bad  "  slip-ups  "  in  his  religious. propa- 
ganda, and  one  of  the  most  disastrous  of  these  befell  as 
the  consequence  of  a  poster  and  postcard — widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  East  and  especially  in  Persia — claiming  to 
to  be  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  showing  Moham- 
medans being  blown  from  the  muzzles  of  guns  in  India. 
The  original  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  pasting 
the  picture  of  a  robed  and  bearded  Mussulman  upon  the 
photograph  of  a  British  battery  at  artillery  practice,  and 
then  rephotographing  the  composite.  In  the  picture 
issued  to  the  Persians  a  British  "  Tommy  "  is  about  to 
pull  the  lanyard  of  the  gun  that  will  blow  the  unlucky 
Moslem  to  bits,  while  several  lines  of  native  script  warn 
the  men  of  Iran  that  this  will  also  be  their  own  fate  unless 
they  arm  to  resist  the  terrible  Englanders. 

Something  of  the  effect  of  this  poster  on  the  Persians  I 
was  able  to  learn  from  an  Anglo-Indian  officer,  invalided 
home  with  dysentery,  with  whom  I  talked  not  long  ago. 

"  Your  true  Oriental,"  he  said,'"  has  little  regard  for 
any  law  save  that  of  might,  and  most  of  the  trouble  we 
had  with  the  Bedouins  and  Persians  was  due  to  our  dis- 
regard of  a  truth  England  has  been  learning  by  bitter 
experience  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  The  Germans, 
however,  unwittingly  did  us  a  good  service  on  this  score 
by  distributing  postcards  among  the  Persians  calculated 
to  show  the  '  frightfulness  '  of  British  methods  of  dealing 
with  Mohammedans.  The  worst  of  these — inspired  by  the 
Mutiny  death  penalty,  doubtless — showed  an  old  imam 
being  blown  to  Gehenna  from  the  muzzle  of  a  British 
field  gun.  But  no  sooner  did  the  Persians  see  this  picture 
than  they  began  telling  each  other  that,  if  the  British 
were  such  terrible  foemen,  it  would  never  do  for  peaceful 
Shiahs  like  themselves  to  go  to  war  with  them. 

"  I  was  with  one  of  several  small  columns  which  operated 
in  the  interior  from   Persian   Gulf   ports,   and   our   oidy 
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trouble  was  irom  scattered  bands  o^it  of  touch  witli  Teu- 
tonic propaganda.  In  the  towns,  where ' they  lilad  becn> 
carefully  instructed  as  to  our  '  frightfulness,'  they  were 
:fi<e  lambs.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  Political  Officer 
for  southern  Persia  he  told  me  facetiously  that  he  was 
seriously  considering  getting  out  a  new  edition  of  the 
'  gun-blowing  '  Ccu-d  for  distribution  in  our  own  interests." 
The  British  Forces  operating  in  Mesopotamia  have 
had  some  help  and  some  hindrance  from  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  of  that  region,  and  until  the  accounts  are  cast  up 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  will  probably  not  be  known 
on  which  side  the  balance  lies.     But  with  the  more  highly 


civilised  Arabs  of  Mecca;  and  Medina — many  of  whom 
claim  lineal; descent  ffoiii  the  friends  and  disciples  of  the 
Prophet  himself — there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  looked  on  the  activity  of  German  propagandists 
with  suspicions  from  the  first.  The  loyalty  of  Egyptian 
and  Indian  Mohammedans,  and — especially — -the  im- 
munity Jeddah  and  the  hadj  routes  to  Mecca  have  en- 
joyed from  disturbance  by  the  British,  who  could  have  at 
any  time  cut  off  seventy-live  per  cent,  of  the  pilgrim 
movement  to  Hedjaz,  have  also  doubtless  operated 
potently  to  bring  home  the  value  of  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  the  Allies. 


Germany's    Mistakes 

3.— Moral 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


[This  is  the  final  article  of  the  three  which  Colonel 
Feyler  has  written  on  Germany's  mistakes.  The  two 
former  dealt   with   the    strategical  and    the    political] 

THE  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was,  as  we 
have  said  in  a  preceding  Article  on  the  subject, 
a  great  p'^litical  blunder ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  even  a  greater  blunder  in  the 
moral  sense,  for  by  this  blunder  Germany  surrendered  to 
her  enemies  all  claim  to  whatever  chivalry  there  may  be 
in  such  a  war.  Bismarck  would  never  have  committed 
this  error,  though  he  was  the  last  to  be  influenced  by  a 
scruple  ;  but  he  was  at  least  quick  to  discern  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  scruples  of  others. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  initial  lack  of  finesse, 
Germany  added  to  the  fundamental  blunder  of  putting 
justice  on  her  enemies'  side  an  amazing  variety  of  blunders, 
so  to  speak,  of  manner.  It  is  possible  to  do  a  good  deed 
in  a  manner  most  reprehensible  :  Germany  not  only  did 
a  bad  deed,  but  added  thereto  a  most  objectionable 
manner  of  doing. 

She  started  by  violating  international  law,  and  fol- 
lowed by  arrogating  to  herself  a  sort  of  right  to  violate. 
Germany's  necessity  in  attack  was  to  excuse  to  all  the 
world  what  still  remained  quite  inexcusable  on  the  part 
of  her  victims  in  their  defence.  She  then  added  insult 
to  injury  by  holding  up  to  public  obloquy  the  Belgian 
people,  whom  she  accused  of  violating,  in  their  treatment 
of  her  soldiery,  the  very  articles  of  the  Hague  Convention 
which  she  herself  had  set  at  nought,  and  by  telegraphing 
to  all  the  points  of  the  compass  that  they  were  but  a 
half-civilised  people — in  that  they  were  attempting  to 
defend  their  hearths  from  the  invader. 

To  the  crushing  of  an  innocent  and  defenceless  neutral 
state,  Germany  in  her  might  added  disdain  and  insult, 
only  thereby  to  offend  every  chivalrous  sentiment  and 
every  feeling  of  admiration  which  all  the  world  has  for 
courage  in  distress.  Germany  "seemed  to  grow  small 
beside  Belgium  growing  greater  and  greater.  Herein  lay 
her  first  blunder  of  manner. 

A  second  was  soon  to  follow  ;  not  content  with  offend- 
ing humanity's  sense  of  justice  and  chivalrv,  the  (icrman 
Armies  proceeded  to  vent  their  rage  on  the  highest 
manifestatio'ns  of  the  ideals  of  past  centuries.  Louvain,' 
more  than  half  destroyed  ;  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  laid 
in  ruins  ;  Notre-Dame  of  Paris  bombarded  from  the 
air — an  outrage  on  numberless  past  generations  in  their 
struggle  upwards  towards  beauty  and  towards  faith — a 
whole  rich  store  of  the  idealism  bequeathed  to  modern 
times  by  past  ages,  crushed  to  powder  under  a  trium- 
phant Juggernaut  of  materialism. 

This  time,  however,  Germany  seems  almost"  to  have 
faintly  realised  her  blunders  and  in  attempting  to  set  up 
a  defence  committed  a  third  aggravation,  and  that  the 
most  unbelievable  and  extraordinary,  of  her  initial  mis- 
take. In  centuries  to  come,  men  will  almost  refuse  to 
accept  the  history  thereof  as  too  amazing  for  belief.  Of 
her  attacks  on  justice,  on  weakness,  and  innocence,  on  ideal 
ism  and  humanity ,  Germany  strove  to  make  a  new  truth — 
and  of  the  protests  of  peoples  and  of  civilisations,  a  new 

HERESY. 

The  whole  nation  seemed  to  lend  itself  with  a  fierce 
fanaticism  to  the  strange  work  of  buildivig  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  sand  the  cathedral  of  this  new  religion.     Truth, 


which  had  so  long  dominated  the  world  and  the  ages,  was 
suddenly  to  become  the  monopoly  of  one  nation  against 
all  others,  and  was  to  have  political  frontiers,  like  the 
religions  of  two  thousand  j^ears  ago  ;  it  was  to  have  its 
own  especial  Deity,  a  god  with  a  nationality,  a  mighty  god 
— above  all,  a  jealous  god,  a  god  of  battles,  giving  the  vic- 
tory to  the  people  that  had  chosen  him  and  punishing  the 
iniquity  of  their  enemies  ;  a  god  armed  with  sword  and 
helmet,  shield  and  spur  and  gauntlet  of  steel,  leaning  for 
support  upon  the  monstrous  howitzers  which  pro- 
claimed his  power  and  imposed  his  sway — a  god  the  like 
whereof  no  age  has  ever  yet  seen,  no  people  ever  yet 
worshipped — a  god  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,- 
with  the  attributes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  the 
power  of  the  Twentieth  Centurj'. 

The  truth  of  this  god,  the  "  German  Truth,"  rose  up  in 
battle  against  the  nameless  trath  which  in  Germany  was 
decried  as  an  international  heresy.  By  word  of  mouth, 
in  writing,  by  post  and  by  telegraph,  in  the  press,  in  the 
outpourings  of  their  university  professors,  in  the  writings 
of  their  priests,  in  the  circulars  of  their  public  servants 
and  functionaries,  by  every  method  of  advertisement 
and  through  every  agent  of  publicity,  even  in  private 
'  correspondence — in  short,  by  every  means  whereby 
doctrine  can  be  heard  or  read  or  insinuated  into  the  in- 
telligence— the  German  people,  by  their  very  situation 
themselves  unable  to  hear  more  than  a  faint  echo  of  the 
world's  noise,  presumed  and  attempted  to  foist  their  own 
ignorance  upon  those  who,  seeing  and  hearing  all,  arc 
able  to  know  much.  They  strove  to  place  the  whole 
world  under  the  governance  of  their  strange  god. 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  blunder  of  all.  The  vio- 
lation of  international  law  had  offended  the  world's 
sense  of  justice,  the  insult  to  the  conquered  its  sense  of 
decency,  the  attack  on  idealism  its  sense  of  art  ;  but  the 
outrage  on  truth  revolted  and  ahenated  all  the  conscience 
of  Christendom. 

From  this  time  onwards  all  the  highest  moral  forces 
fight  on  the  side  of  Germany's  enemies  ;  theirs  is  a 
struggle  for  the  hberty  of  the  peoples  and  they  are  fighting 
in  a  cause  such  as  Bonaparte  championed  before  yet  he 
became  Napoleon,  when  he  still  held  that  one  nation 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  another.  The  war  is  inspired 
by  the  cause  of  the  defence  of  small  and  neutral  states 
against  the  greed  of  the  Great  Powers  and  against  the 
oppression  of  too  potent  an  Empire.  It  is  a  war  for  ideal- 
ism against  rampant  and  purblind  brutahty,  a  war  in 
defence  of  the  patrimony  of  humanity,  culture  and  faith 
that  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  civilisation  have 
handed  down  to  mddern  Europe. 

It  matters  but  little  that  other  interests,  less  elevated, 
more  material,  and  more  selfish,  take  some  part  in  the 
struggle.  Seen  from  near-by  e\en  the  snow  of  the  glacier 
has  its  impurities,  but  the  distant  mountains  are  none  the 
less  noble  nor  their  mantle  of  snow  less  immaculate. 
The  great  pfescnt-day  force  of  public  opinion  does  not 
linger  to  examine  the  scoria,  which  it  knows  to  be  a 
necessary  and  legitimate  part  of  material  existence— 
but  it  knows  that  sentiment  alone  is  truly  dominant  and 
that  the  world  without  idealism  were  but  a  poor  thing 
indeed. 

The  essential  moral  blunder  on  Germany's  part  is  to 
have  driven  the  conscience  of  the  whole  world  to  be  the 
greatest  ally  of  her  enemies. 
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The  Future  of  the  Air   Board  :    A  Lesson   from  Naval  History 

By  F.  W.  Lanchester 


IN  the  preceding  article  the  case  for  and  against  an 
Air  Ministry  was  briefly  discussed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  history  of  our  Navy  is  of  vahie  as  shedding 
light  on  the  problerns  which  arise  in  the  development 
of  an  independent  service,  and  in  illustrating  clearly  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  special  service  with  an 
independent  Ministerial  head  is  desirable. 

Whether  we  go  so  far  back  as  to  Saxon  times  or  whether 
we  take  for  our  starting  point  the  later  period  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  we  find  at  the  outset  the  King  in 
person  at  the  head  of  both  Army  and  Navy,  that  is  to 
say,  the  two  formed  part  of  a  single  defensive  and  offen- 
sive organisation  or  service.  We  have  to  pass  in  fact  to 
comparatively  modern  times  before  a  complete  separation 
between  the  services  came  to  be  established.  Nominally, 
of  course,  the  King  is  still  the  head  of  both  Services, 
just  as  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred  ;  this  is,  however,  a 
point  of  mere  academic  interest.  The  truth  is  that  the 
British  Constitution  has  entirely  changed  in  character 
without  any  real  break  of  continuity. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  diificulties  of  the  present 
subject  that  this  gradual  change  in  the  constitution  was 
taking  place  concurrently  with  the  development  of  the 
Navy,  and  so  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide,  in  respect  of 
any  change  in  the  relationship  between  the  State  and 
the  Services,  ih6  part  played  by  external  or  broadly 
political  conditions  as  against  that  played  by  internal 
or  domestic  changes 

Protection  against  Piracy 

In  the  earliest  records  of  British  "  Sea  power  "  we  have 
accounts  of  combination  of  merchants  and  shipowners 
acting  in  protection  of  their  common  interests.  In 
Saxon  times  the  main  purpose  of  the  British  Fleet  was 
the  protection  of  trading  ships  and  the  coast  regions 
from  enemy  (or  piratical)  aggression.  Later,  in  early 
Norman  times,  it  would  appear  that  the  British  Fleet 
was  more  generally  employed  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
fence and  for  the  convoying  of  troops,  etc.,  rather  than 
for  avowedly  aggressive  action.  The  first  expedition 
of  conquest  on  record  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I ;  we  may  therefore  consider  that  British  sea 
power  as  we  to-day  understand  the  term,  dates  from 
that  period. 

At  the  time  m  question  there  were  Admirals  ap- 
pointed to  the  Fleet  just  as  in  the  Army  there  were 
Commanders,  but  whereas  the  Commanders  on  land  were 
commonly  Royal  personages — (frequently  the  King  him- 
self being  in  supreme  command) — our  Naval  Commanders 
were  rarely  so  chosen.  The  style  "  Admiral  "  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  first  used  in  1297.  We  are  com- 
pelled from  a  modern  standpoint  to  regard  the  King  in 
the  13th  century  as  acting  both  as  Minister  of  War  (at 
times  also  as  Commander  in  Chief)  and  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  hence  at  that  date  both  Navy  and  Army 
were  parts  of  a  single  Service — the  service  of  the  King. 
Moreover  in  these  early  times  the  fighting  man  on  land 
was  equally  the  fighting  man  at  sea. 

We  talk  freely  enough  of  a  Separate  Service,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  precise  definition  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
in  what  such  a  term  in  its  essence  consists — it  may  be 
-said  that  there  is  every  gradation  represented  in  the 
historical  evolution  of  our  two  Services  as  they  exist  to- 
day. 

if  it  be  deemed  an  essential  that  the  heads  of  the  two 
services  are  distinct,  then  nominally  the  services  (Army 
and  Navy)  are  not  distinct  or  separate  to-day,  for  their 
titular  head  is  still  the  King.  It  is  thus  legitimate  to 
regard  the  separation  of  the  services  as  due  to  the  con- 
stitutional change,  i.e.,  the  delegation  of  the  Royal  power 
to  the  Ministry,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  will  be 
useless  to  search  for  evidences  of  a  separation  in  the  records 
and  history  of  the  Services  themselves.* 

•  The  changes  effected  in  the  administration  of  the  Navy  at  different 
times  are  on  record,  vide  "The  Royal  Navy"  ;  Wm.  Laird  Clowes 
(Sampson  Lovv  and  Comoanv). 


But  there  are  other  factors  which  if  not  decisive  on 
the  point  are  at  least  contributory.  So  long  as  the 
weapons  used  at  sea  were  identical  with  the  weapons 
used  on  land  the  [soldier  would  be  employed  for  naval 
warfare  and  land  warfare  indiscriminately,  and  he  would 
sometimes  be  required  to  change  his  role  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign.  Such  a  state  of  things 
certainly  existed  prior  to,  and  even  for  some  time  after, 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  real  differentiation 
probably  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  Mediaeval  Times 

It  is  also  a  feature  in  the  situation  that  the  sailor 
normally  occupied  in  the  duties  of  navigation  had,  in 
early  and  medi;eval  times,  also  to  be  available  as  a  fighting 
man,  for  at  that  time  the  "  navy  "  was  largely  composed 
cj  "  commandeered  "  merchantmen,  and  as  merchant- 
men such  vessels  had  to  be  prepared  to  put  up  a  fight  to 
resist  piracy,  even  in  periods  nominally  of  peace. 

The  evolution  of  more  recent  times,  leading  up  to  the 
present  day  position,  has  been  controlled  by  the  fact  that 
fighting  at  sea  has  become  specialised — it  is  comparatively 
rare  to-day  that  soldiers  are  called  upon  to  man  a  war 
vessel.* 

Likewise  every  branch  of  the  service,  whether  it  be 
the  seaman  skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  sailing  ship  of  the 
last  century,  or  the  engineering  staff  of  the  modern  war- 
ship, the  Service  has  to  be  manned  by  specially  trained 
men^-from  the  stoker  upwards.  All  this  specialisation 
with  its  necessary  lengthy  training  has  tended  towards 
the  differentiation  of  the  Navy  as  an  independent  Service, 
but  even  with  this  the  essential  factor  is  not  to  be  sought 
here.  The  Army  also  has  its  own  specialised  branches,— 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  etc. ;  one  or  two 
branches  more  or  less  would  not  have  presented  insuper- 
able diificulty. 

If  we  would  search  for  the  fact  of  accomplishment  in 
the  separation  of  the  Services,  it  lies  clearly  and  broadly 
in  the  circumstance  that  when  and  as  the  Royal  power 
and  responsibility  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Ministry,  the 
two  services  as  we  know  them  to-day  were  ultimately' 
given  into  the  hands  of  two  independent  Ministers. 
It  is  true  that  history  recounts  many  changes  and  steps 
forward  and  back,  but  the  above  is  the  one  salient  per- 
tinent fact. 

If  we  would  search  for  the  underlying  reason  and  logic 
which  led  to  the  said  division  of  executive  and  responsi- 
bility it  must  be  sought  in  the  preceding  200  or  300 
years  of  naval  experience  ;  the  duties  of  the  Navy  had 
resolved  themselves  '  mainly  into  operations  of  indirect 
military  value.     This  is  the  essential  fact. 

Thus  the  value  of  sea  power  as  permitting  our  military 
forces  to  be  moved  freely  on  the  high  seas,  likewise  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  against  enemy  transactions  and 
commerce  by  means  of  blockade  and  by  the  declaration 
of  contraband  and  the  right  of  search  or  capture  on  the 
high  seas,  also  the  isolation  of  the  enemy's  outlying 
possessions  by  the*  exercise  of  sea  power,  all  these  may 
be  classified  as  operations  of  indirect  military  value,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  these  constitute  nine-tenths 
of  the  work  of  a  modern  Navy.  In  air  warfare,  on  the 
contrary,  the  duties  of  aircraft  have  in  the  main  been 
associated  definitely  with  other  military  operations,  and 
thus  have  been  direct  in  the  sense  of  the  present  article. 

The  importance  of  operations  of  the  character  stated 
has  for  many  centuries  been  increasingly  recognised,  and 
the  whole  is  to-day  summed  up  in  the  two  words  "  Sea 
Power."  Quite  early  in  the  development  of  Sea  Power  it 
inevitably  became  recognised  that  its  exercise  by  any 
nation  must  depend  upon  the  creation  and  efficiency 
of  a  fleet  of  fighting  ships,  and  in  definitely  establishing 

•  A  notable  recent  occasion  was  the  case  of  the  Triumph  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Commissioned  at  Hong  Kong  on  August 
5th.  1914,  a  deficiency  in  her  complement  was  made  good  by  loo 
volunteers  from  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry  then  forming 
part  of  the  Hong  Kong  garrison. 
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the  ascendancy  of  such  a  fleet  in  face  of  an  enemy-  In  other 
words  the  primitive  state  of  naval  warfare  in  which  ships 
containing  armed  men  were  employed  by  piratical  bands  or 
by  nations  at  war,  eaclj  to  harass  the  others  commerce  and 
sea  connnunications,  early  led,  as  lof;ically  it  must,  to  the 
conception  of  fleets  ecpiipped  for  lighting  and  destroying 
the  enemy's  armed  vessels  ;  in  other  words  in  place  of 
the  first  duty  of  the  fighting  ship  being  its  primary  func- 
tion of  controlling  and  destroying  the  enemy's  commerce 
the  first  duty  of  the  fighting  ship  became  the  execution 
of  its  secondary  function  of  grappling  \\ith  the  fighting 
ships  of  the  enemy.  To-day  the  domination  of  sea  power 
in  this  sense  is  assured  to  (ireat  Britain  by  the  supremacy 
of  our  battle  fleet.  We  have  the  apotheosis  of  sea  power 
in  the  Dreadnought  and  super-Dreadnought  battleship 
which  constitutes  the  back-bone  of  a  modern  Battle  Fleet. 

A  Modern  Navy 

I  have  stated  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  a 
modern  navy  lies  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  of  in- 
direct military  value.  This  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
In  the  earliest  exercise  of  sea  power  a  very  much  greater 
importance  attached  to  the  direct  attack  on  coast  towns, 
etc.,  in  fact  in  its  origin  the  fighting  ship  combined  at  once 
the  functions  of  fighting  ship  and  transport.  The  men 
who  fought  at  sea  in  due  course  fought  on  land  ;  the 
weapons  which  served  them  at  sea  were  the  weapons 
which  served  them  also  on  land.  Thus  in  early  times  the 
function  of  the  warship  or  fighting  vessel  lay  in  its 
power  of  direct  military  aggression ;  its  secondary  func- 
tion, however,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  consisted  of  acts 
of  aggression  against  its  own  kind,  the  fighting  sliips  of 
the  enemy  ;  thus  in  the  early  history  of  naval  warfare 
there  was  far  less  to  differentiate  the  duties  of  the  forces 
ashore  and  afloat  than  there  is  to-day. 

It  may  seem  to  many  strange  to  consider  a  battle  fleet 
action  of  capital  importance  such  as  Trafalgar  and 
such  as  we  have  just  witnessed  in  the  battle  of  the  North 
Sea  (Jutland)  as  the  performance  of  the  secondary  func- 
tion of  an  arm  or  of  a  Service  whose  primary  function 
even  lies  mainly  in  the  conduct  of  operations  of  but  in- 
direct military  value.  We  know  from  history  and  ex- 
perience (and  perhaps  we  are  Hn  a  sense  overawed  by  the 
fact)  that  the  winning  of  such  a  naval  battle  is  an  event 
of  decisive  importance  :  we  scarcely  realise  by  how  many 
stages  are  cause  and  effect  removed.  When  a  victory  is 
won  on  land  the  victor  enters  forthwith  into  possession  of 
the  territory  and  spoils  of  the  enemy.  If  the  victory  is 
decisive  he  may  have  the  enemy  nation  at  his  feet,  he 
may  have  the  whole  of  liis  territory  at  his  disposition,  he 
may  impose  his  will  in  enemy  territory  to  any  extent  he 
may  wish.  The  winning  of  a  decisive  victory  at  sea 
however,  means  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  implies  that  sea 
power  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  that  he  can 
do  many  acts  of  indirect  military  value,  such  as  stifle  his 
enemy's  commerce,  prevent  the  free  movement  of  his 
troops,  can  isolate  and  deal  in  detail  with  his  outlying 
possessions  ;  its  decisive  value  as  a  factor  in  warfare 
depends  upon  the  ultimate  consequence  of  these  facts.  It 
depends  to  a  comparatively  unimportant  degree  on  the 
fact  that  he  can  commit  direct  acts  of  aggression,  in  the 
support  of  the  Army  in  the  field  by  bombardment,  as 
recently  at  Gallipoli  and  on  the  Belgian  coast.  So  far 
as  we  know  also  the  winning  of  an  air  battle  would  not 
immediately  result  in  conclusive  victory,  or  give  possession 
to  the  victor  of  enemy  territory ;  it  would,  however,  clear 
the  way  to  the  b'etter  employment  of  aircraft  in  the 
carrying  out  of  operations  of  direct  military  value.  It 
is  thus  debatable  whether  we  are  to  regard  an  organised 
air  battle  as  of  direct  or  indirect  military  value.  In 
truth,  counterpart  to  this,  it  is  equally  uncertain  whether 
the  organising  of  air  fleets  for  battle  purposes  is  rightly 
work  for  an  Independent  Service  or  not.  Probably  if  an 
Indejx'ndent  Air  Service  were  established,  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  battle  air  fleets  would  become  one  of 
its  recognised  duties  and  the  present  Services  would  be 
relieved  of  that  responsibility. 

The  importance  of  sea  power,  owing  to  its  very  indirect- 
ness, has  taken  centuries  to  establish,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  teaching  of  history  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  mi]itar\' 
man  or  statesman,  liowever  astute,  would  have  fully 
appreciated  all  that  is  meant  by  the  command  of  the 
sea.     Sea  power  in  this  respect  is  comparable  to  one  of 


those  apparently  purjwscless  moves  in  the  game  of  chess. 
the  value  and  power  of  whichjias  only  been  demonstrated 
by  centuries  of  analysis.  It  is  tnie  that  the  conquering 
fleet  may  directly  impose  the  will  of  its  commander  on 
the  coastal  regions  of  enemy  territory',  but  unless  sup- 
ported by  a  military  organisation  such  action  against  a 
great  power  can  never  be  in  the  least  dtgree  decisive.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  one  gun  on  land  can  face  a  whole 
battle-ship  armament  at  sea.  There  are  to-day  methods 
of  defence  by  which  the  direct  application  of  sea  power 
is  entirely  nullified  except  when  used  in  an  ancillary 
capacity  to  military  operations  on  a  sufficient  scale.  We 
have  had  a  recent  example  of  this  fact  in  the  abortive 
attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  first  by  the  fleet  alone  and 
later  by  the  fleet  supporting  an  inadequate  military 
expedition. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  argument  bears  directly 
and  definitely  on  the  problem  of  the  future  of  air  war- 
fare. The  present  day  separate  control  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  two  Serv^ices  has  arisen  from  the  inexorable  logic 
of  facts — the  facts  as  above  set  forth.  In  brief  the 
Navy  is  a  force  whose  duties  are  to-day  almost  entirely 
of  indirect  military  value.  At  the  time  in  history  wheii 
this  was  not  the  case  the  naval  and  military  forces  were 
under  one  effective  military-  command.  As  the  circum- 
stances changed  (due  largely  to  the  increase  in  world 
commerce  and  in  the  building  up  of  the  over-seas  domin- 
ions of  the  great  powers,  etc.)  and  the  present  state  of 
things  came  gradually  to  be  recognised,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  logic  of  the  position  was  reflected  in 
the  disposition  made  by  the  king's  advisers,  and  the 
Naval  forces  which  were  destined  to  carry  out  these 
multifarious  duties  of  indirect  value  _were  ultimately 
placed,  rightly  and  necessarily,  under  a  separate  control 
headed  by  a  specially  appointed  Minister,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Future  Air  Warfare 

The  question  which  is  to-day  before  us  is  whether  there 
is  any  real  analogy  between  the  naval  history  of  the  past 
and  the  air  service  history  of  the  future,  or  whether 
in  brief  there  are  conditions  which  render  the  treatment  of 
the  one  necessarily  right  as  the  treatment  of  the  crther. 
Expressed  in  other  words,  are  we  to  consider  aircraft  as  a 
new  Arm  or  are  we  to  consider  our  air  forces  in  the  light 
of  a  new  Service  ? 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  this 
theme  and  have  pointed  out  how  hollow  is  the  cry  of 
"  One  Element  one  Service."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  the  previous  warning  against  such  clap- 
trap fallacy.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  for  every 
one  man  who  will  follow  a  reasoned  argument,  there  are 
a  hundred  who  will  subscribe  to  a  plausible  slogan.  I  feel 
therefore  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  having  returned  to 
the  subject. 

In  the  work  of  the  Air  Board  of  the  future  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  the  development  of  a  separate  Air  Service 
will  be  determined  not  by  the  opinion  of  this  or  that 
authority,  neither  will  it  depend  upon  the  ingenuity  with 
which  Parliamentary  speakers  string  words  in  sequence 
in  futile  debate,  nor  yet  will  it  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
coining  of  cunningly  worded  epigrammatic  phrases.  The 
future  of  air  warfare  and  the  work  of  the  Air  Board  will 
be  guided  by  the  logic  of  facts,  just  as  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  existing  Arms  and  of  our  Services  in  the 
past.  If  the  operations  of  indirect  military  value  ulti- 
rhately  prove  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
a  special  Service,  an  Air  Service  with  its  own  Minister 
and  adminis]trative  paraphernalia  will  assuredly  come  into 
being.  If  these  duties  do  not  become  relatively  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  no  artificially  created  Air  Ministry  is 
likely  to  prove  other  than  a  cumbrous  and  costly  failure. 


Space  does  not  permit  an  adequate  review  of  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts'  The  Human  Boy  and  the  War  (Methuen  6s.). 
but  we  should  do  our  readers  an  injury  if  their  attention 
were  not  drawn  to  this  volume.  The  stories  are  full  of  the 
most  delightful  and  wholesome  laughter;  they  are  an 
excellent  tonic  for  depression  and  worry.  All  the  boys  are  a 
joy,  even  that  little  Judas,  Mitchell.  The  kinks  in  their 
mental  attitude  appeal  to  the  sympathy,  and  their  general 
outlook  is  pre-eminently  brave  and  sane.  Mr.  Phillpotts  has 
done  a  reallv  eood  work  in    giving  us  this  book  at  this  time. 


June  39,  iyi6 
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Letters  to  a  Lonely  Civilian 

Sy  the  Author  of  '*  Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War  " 


MY  DEAR  YOU,— If  you  don't  see  The  Free- 
man's Journal,  you  missed|"a  letter  of  Stephen 
Gwynn's,  which  I  know  you  would  have  found 
well  worth  reading.  In  comparing  the  Sinn 
I'^einors  \\ith  the  Irishmen  in  the  trenches  (from  which 
Ciwynn  himself  has  just  returned)  he  says,  "  The  only 
thing  in  common  between  these  two  bodies  of  men  was  their 
willingness  to  risk  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal  they 
believed  in.  What  is  it  that  the  Irish  troops  have  done  ? 
The  hope  of  every  thinking  man  among  them  was  by 
making  war  abroad  to  end  strife  at  home."  He  knows  that 
if  there  were  not  fifty  Irish  Nationahsts  in  the 
trenches  for  every  one  Sinn  Feiner  who  fired  a  shot 
against  England,  "  no  English  Minister  could  have  come 
to  Parliament  with  a  proposal  to  set  up  immediately  an 
Irish  Government  in  Ireland." 

"  When  I  think  of  my  own  dead,"  he  adds,  "it 
is  hard  not  to  be  indignant.  I  remember  vividly 
when  I  buried  the  first  of  them,  a  Donegal  man 
who  had  been  brought  up  within  sight  of  my  old 
home.  Early  in  the  day,  when  a  bombardment  was 
beginning,  he  took  me  round  his  section  of  the 
trench — for  he  was  a  sergeant — telling  me  how  this 
man  had  behaved  courageously,  and  never  saying  a  word 
of  himself.  An  hour  later  I  found  him  lying  on  his 
back,  and  did  not  know  him,  he  was  so  blackened  with 
the  explosion.  His  legs  were  shattered,  but  he  was 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  only  asking  for  water — 
and  I  could  not  get  it  for  him.  He  lay  for  many  hours 
till  night,  and  then,  as  they  carried  him  down,  he  died  of 
the  pain.  I  never  met  a  better  man,  and  he  had  come 
there  for  the  sake  of  Ireland.  They  buried  the  last  I 
saw  dead  before  I  came  home — two  poor  lads  who  were 
blown  to  pieces  as  they  sat  at  their  breakfast.  Three 
others  were  in  that  same  fire-bay,  and  I  liked  ill  leaving 
them  there.  These  are  the  silent  heroisms,  day-long 
and  night-long  endurance,  of  men  whose  name  no  one 
hears,  nor  recognises,  save  their  own  kindred,  in  the 
casualty  list.  For  them  no  High  Masses  are  sung ; 
there  is  no  crowd  to  welcome  them  to  the  landing-place." 
The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  one  early  memory  which 
no  Canadian  nor  other  experiences,  not  even  the  over- 
whelming sentiments  awakened  by  the  war,  are  able  to 
efface.  The  friend  who  told  me  the  story  will  publish 
his  reminiscences,  but  he  won't  grudge  me  the  anticipation 
of  one  minor  particular.  At  King  Edward's  wedding 
in  the  'sixties,  the  future  Kaiser  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wore 
kilts.  In  the  course  of  the  service  he  had  a  surprising 
experience — bitten  into  his  memory.  His  amiable  young 
nephew  had  crawled  low  to  bite  him  on  the  leg. 

The  other  day  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  ventured  the  first — 
I  think  the  first — Wagner  opera  given  in  London  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  a  characteristic  venture 
but,  musically  speaking,  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  was 
far  to  seek.  The  music  was  too  big  for  the  theatre  ; 
it  was  an  alien  spirit  trying  to  burst  its  bonds.  But 
even  if  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  itself  seemed  fretful  and 
uneasy,  the  Beecham  audience  was  content- — content  to 
think  about  art  instead  of  nationality.  In  this  attitude 
we  are  unlike  the  German  audience  that  claims  Shake- 
speare for  its  own,  calls  him  Wilhelm  Speerschuttler, 
and,  wherever  their  own  experience  coincides  with  all- 
embracing  statement,  imagines  him  a  German.  But 
what  of  that  other  Englishman  of  their  admiration, 
Oscar  Wilde  ?  Is  he  still  the  inspiration  of  the  young 
poets  of  Munich  ?  If  he  is,  here  is  a  rebuke  for  them— 
a  few  disjointed  words  from  an  unpubhshed  letter  of 
Wilde's  :  "  The  Tower  of  Babel,  that  dreadful  structure 
by  whose  monstrous  walls  the  German  language  was 
first  heard."  How  much  he  must  suffer  in  the  German 
version  ! 

Happy  men  !  I  am  not  ironical.  At  last  they  have 
been  found,  and  where  do  you  think  ?  In  the  front 
trench.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  Man  of  Affairs  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  vanguard  of  the  B.E.F. 
in  France.  "  I  have  been  all  over  the  world,"  he  said, 
"  but  now  for  the  first  time,  have  I  found  happy  men. 


And,  mind  you,  only  in  the  first  trench.  In  the  .second, 
they  have  a  quiet  grievance  about  the  rations  or  the  rats. 
In  the  third,  they  want  plum  and  apple  jam.  At  the 
Base  they  turn  up  their  noses  at  plum  and  apple,  and 
want  strawberry  !  "  And  so,  he  says,  all  the  way  back 
to  London,  the  murmurs  go  on  gathering  as  you  get 
further  away  from  the  elation  of  being  in  the  forefront. 

1  suppose  it  is  a  sense  of  the  luck  of  being  alive  at  all — a 
sense  deadened  in  the  daily  citizen.  The  joy  of  danger 
is  a  commonplace  with  the  hunter  and  the  swimmer  and 
the  footballer  and  the  alpinist  in  some  milder  degree. 
It  rises,  says  my  friend,  to  something  of  an  ecstasy  when 
experienced  in  the  front  trench.  There  they  meet  "  the 
bright  face  of  Danger  "  at  its  most  alluring. 

Letters  from  the  finest  address  in  all  the  world — from 
the  trenches— are  all  very  much  alike — and  likeable  ! 
"  Last  night  a  party  (bang)  went  out  (bang)  to  look  at 
our  barbed  wire  (bang,  bang).  They  were  seen  and 
fired  on  (bang),  one  man  was  wounded.  I  put  a  first 
field-dressing  on  him  (bang)  and  stayed  with  him  (bang) 
till  the  stretchers  came.  The  dug-out  is  full  of  rats 
(bang).  We  see  and  hear  them  between  the  bangs,  at 
their  <-arious  little  affairs.  It  is  wonderful  (bang)  what 
a  lot  of  (bang)  different  and  strange  sounds  a  rat  can 
make.     I  have  been  up  each  night  from  8  to  12,  from 

2  to  3,  from  5  to  7.  Of  course  (bang)  there  is  no  un- 
dressing, and  practically  (bang)  no  washing,  as  water 
(bang)  is  very  scarce.  Thanks  for  the  mar  (bang)  ma 
(bang)  lade  (bang,  bang,  bang)."  How  topsy-turveyly 
reminiscent  of  Corot  it  reads,  and  of  that  unforget- 
table description  of  the  day  of  the  landscape  painter.  He 
rises  before  dawn,  and  almost  hears  the  buds  popping, 
and  listens  to  the  oncoming  of  light.  "  The  sky  brightens. 
(Bing).  The  first  ray  of  the  sun  (Bing,  bing,  bang), 
everything  is  alight,  everything  burns."  And  then 
after  sunset  :  "  Bing  !  a  star  dives  from  the  sky  into  the 
pond."  By  the  way,  Corot's  own  account  of  the  end  of 
his  day  was  all  in  keeping  with  our  altered  time-table  : 
"  I  must  stop — my  Heavenly  Father  has  put  out  the 
lamp." 

I  hear  from  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  that  she  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Sothcrn,  have  taken  their  last  calls  in 
New  York.  By  these  farewell  appearances  they  have 
earned  over  £6,000  for  the  British  Red  Cross,  for  the 
French  wounded,  and  for  the  families  of  English  actors- 
actors  indeed — killed  in  action.  All  partings  are  the 
more  poignant  in  war-time  ;  and  many  tears  fell  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre  with  that  final  curtain.  It  made  a 
little  for  happiness  to  hear  from  Julia  Marlowe  that  she 
had  boldly  recited  before  a  great  and  spell-bound  audience 
Helen  Cone's  "  Chant  of  Love  for  England  " — that 
splendid  rebound  from  the  "  Hymn  of  Hate."  And 
another  bit  of  good  news  remains  ;  for  Juha  Marlowe  and 
her  husband,  I  am  told,  have  a  notion  of  taking  a 
house  over  here. 

A  hundred-and-a-half  of  wounded  soldiers,  with 
cigarettes,  could  hardly  have  been  amused  in  a  typica,! 
London  house,  however  palatial,  before  1877,  for  that 
house  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  stuffy — it  was  carpeted, 
curtained,  cushioned.  Even  after  that  date,  the  Queen 
Anne  rooms,  with  their  slender  black  furniture  and  their 
poli.shcd  floors,  having  thick  curtains  and  Morris  papers, 
were  not,  strictly,  smoking  rooms  for  a  multitude.  It 
is  the  house  of  to-day,  the  very  daj'.lhat  meets  the  wants 
of  the  war.  The  stone  floor,  the  marble,  the  painted 
instead  of  papered  walls,  the  wide  stained-glass  window, 
tlie  hostess  fearless  of  wind,  dust,  and  sim,  her  un- 
tarnishable  gold,  her  clear  silver  tissues — here  are  con- 
ditions for  the  reception  of  soldiers.  Sir  Ian  and  Lady 
Hamilton  have  throughout  the  war  given  the  welcome 
of  their  brilliant  house,  and  of  the  terrace  that  divides 
it  from  Hyde  Park,  to  such  a  company  from  the  hospitals. 
.'\s  the  omnibuses,  heavily  laden  with  men  of  the  lightest 
spirits,  start  on  the  return  journey  to  the  wards  a  cheer 
rends  the  air,such  as  might,  in  other  days,  have  disturbed 
even  the  reverie  of  the  Statesman  who  confessed  tliat  he 
went  to  Kensington  Gardens  to  prepare  his  ne.xt  Parlia- 
mentary impromptu !  W 


ib 
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The  Roof  of  Armageddon— II 


Bv   Will    Irwin 


[The  writer  in  the  preceding  article  told  0/  his  visit 
iv  the  Italian  Armv  in  the  Alps.  A  chance  offered 
for  inspecting  a  military  base  on  a  very  high  moun- 
tain. Part  of  the  journey  had  to  be  done  bv  tclcfcrica, 
which  he  described  as  a   sort  of  gigantic  cash  carrier] 

THE  advanced  base,  which  was  our  first  destina- 
tion, was  a  small  plateau  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tain ;  from  there,  as  luck  served,  we  were  going 
to  try  for  the  glacier.  To  achieve  the  base  alone 
would  have  been  a  big  feat  of  Alpine  mountaineering  in 
time  of  peace.  For  Alpinists  distinguish  between  summer 
ascents  and  winter  ascents  ;  and  to  them  April  and  May 
count  as  winter  months.  Of  old  times  this  base  plateau 
was  Seldom  climbed  in  winter.  Then  one  must  have  guides  ; 
he  must  edge  his  way  perilously  around  corners  of  rocks  ; 
he  must  cut  paths  \vith  an  ice-axe.  At  certain  stages 
of  the  journey  the  party  must  travel  linked  together 
with  ropes,  that  immemorial  device  of  Alpine  work. 

War  changed  all  that.  Everysvhere  the  army  has 
chopped  or  blasted  roads.  Men  by  the  thousand,  and 
even  mule  trains,  are  going  up  to  that  base  plateau  e\ery 
day.  It  needs  nothing  but  strong  legs,  wind,  and  en- 
durance of  altitudes,  together  with  a  willingness  to  brave 
avalanches.  Had  we  climbed,  however — ^we  untrained 
civilians  from  sea-level— we  must  have  started  at  dawn, 
and  we  should  have  been  lucky  to  reach  the  plateau  by 
dark.  This  mountain  work  is  a  great  tester  of  flaws  in 
middle-aged  men.  As  it  was,  we  should  mount  by  mule 
to  the  foot  of  the  teleferica,  and  take  the  very  hardest 
part  of  the  rise  in  a  few  dazzling  minutes.  After  we 
reached  the  advanced  base,  our  expert  Lieutenant 
assured  us,  there  would  be  no  real  Alpine  work  unless 
luck  and  the  weather  enabled  us  to  go  forward  to  some 
of  the  front  trenches  on  the  glacier — only  plain  climbing. 
Dawn  brought  better  courage  for  telefericas  ;  and  as 
we  bobbed  along  a  precipitous  road  on  sure-footed 
mountain  mules,  we  found  ourselves  gay.  The  Com- 
mander, a  little  compact  bullet-headed  man,  all  deter- 
mination, leadership  and  nerve,  grew  communicative  on 
this  subject  of  war  in  the  air.  Man  had  never  done 
anything  like  it  before,  he  said.  Hannibal  and  Napoleon 
crossing  the  Alps  ?  They  crossed  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  metres  lower  than  the  very  artillery  positions  of  his 
boys  up  there.  Garibaldi's  famous  mountain  campaign 
in  1866^^ — it  was  won  on  lower  levels,  and  mostly  without 
artillery.  Here  was  the  Italian  army  fighting,  and 
winning  too,  on  the  very  glaciers.  And  it  was  an  artillery 
fight,  mind  that.  So  we  brushed  past  long  mule  trains 
going  down  for  fresh  loads,  past  files  of  reservists  plodding 

upward — and 

There  was  the  teleferica. 

I  had  been  dizzy  with  imagination  the  day  before 
when  I  saw  that  little  hand-telcferica.  But  my  imagina- 
tion had  never  conceived  anything  like  this  one.  I 
should  say  it  was  at  least  a  half  a  mile  long,  and  it  sagged 
upward  to  a  great  cliff.  A  carriage  had  just  started  as  I 
looked.  It  became  a  speck  in  the  distance  ;  it  lost  itself 
against  the  grey  cliff ;  a  weary  time  later  I  could  see  it 
reappear  a  speck  again  on  the  snow-crown  at  the  crest 
of  the  precipice. 

We  were  in  the  motor-shed  now  ;  what  with  the  sur- 
roundings it  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  shaft-house 
in  the  little  mines  of  the  Colorado  Rockies.  And  now 
the  carriage  had  come  down,  and  an  orderly  was  packing 
it  comfortably  with  blankets  for  the  first  passage.  This 
carriage  is  just  a  box,  perhaps  four  feet  long  by  two 
broad  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Two  frames  hang 
it  from  the  wheels  on  that  slender  cable,  and  it  has  just 
room  for  two  men,  sitting  face-to- face,  and  legs  by  legs, 
with  their  backs  braced  against  the  frames.  It  is  like 
riding  through  the  air  in  a  bread-basket.  The  terrifying 
thing  about  it  to  prospective  passengers  is  the  low  side- 
rails.  They  seem  no  more  than  a  foot  high.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  the  slightest  jog  would  spill  us. 

"  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  hive  some  hot  soup  ?  " 
asked  the  Lieutenant  suddenly.  Beside  the  shaft-house, 
a  cook  was  ladling  soud  into  the  grub  cans  of  a  newly- 


arrived  mule  train.  We  found  spare  cans  and  begged  a 
ration.  For  the  Lieutenant,  as  I  understand  now,  was 
wise  in  the  soldierly  technique  of  holding  men  to  their 
work.  It  is  half  of  the  art  of  being  an  officer.  He  had 
perceived,  without  my  telling  him,  that  I  did  not  like  sheer 
heights — a  very  common  form  of  personal  fear- — and  he 
was  about  to  carry  me  through.  When  we  packed  our- 
selves into  the  basket,  when,  with  an  "  au  revoir  "  from 
the  Captain  in  command  of  the  shaft-house,  we  made  a 
slow,  halting  start,  gathered  speed  and  shot  away,  I  was 
still  taking  scalding  soup  from  a  tin  spoon.  Just  then 
our  Lieutenant  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  began 
to  talk. 

"  You  call  this  broth,  don't  you  ?  "  he  asked.  "  In 
London  I  found,  they  make  a  distinction  between  the 
word  '  broth  '  and  the  word  '  soup.'  What  is  the  exact 
distinction  ?  " 

In  Mid  Air 

I  half  perceived  what  he-  was  doing,  and  I  clutched  at 
this  device  for  closing  imagination.  All  through  that 
flight  we  talked  as  hard  as  we  could  talk — upon  Italian 
cooking,  American  cooking,  British  cooking,  upon  the 
lack  of  variety  in  the  preparation  of  English  nieats,  and 
the  \  arious  ways  of  serving  macaroni,  upon  Scotch  scones, 
corn-on-the-cob  and  polenta.  Once  the  regular  speed 
of  our  carriage  slackened  :  but  before  my  imagination 
had  time  to  rush  to  the  surface  and  picture  what  might 
happen  in  case  it  stopped  altogether,  it  had  gathered 
speed  and  gone  on.  An  object  rushed  past  us  in  the  air. 
It  was  the  other  basket  passing  on  its  downward  flight. 
The  trip  was  only  half  over  then  ;  I  thought  we  had  gone 
further  than  that.  And  now  the  Lieutenant  removed 
his  eyes  from  mine  and  began  to  cast  cool  glances  from 
right  to  left.  I  had  a  secondary  terror  at  this  moment,  for 
fear  he  would  ask  me  to  view  the  scenery  and  I  should  not 
have  the  moral  courage  to  refuse.  But  he  put  no  such  test 
to  my  nerve.  He  let  his  eyes  jump  back  to  mine,  and 
continued  to  talk  on  food,  drink  and  good  cheer. 

I  was  facing  forward  ;  and  though  I  kept  my  gaze 
fixed  on  his,  I  could  not  help  seeing  what  was  back  of  him. 
That  grey  cliff  seemed  to  be  moving  toward  us.  Should 
we  ever  arrive  ?  It  crept  and  crept.  Now,  it  seemed,  I 
could  have  reached  out  and  picked  a  bunch  of  sage-grey 
lichen  which  hung  just  behind  the  Lieutenant.  And  now 
there  was  a  little  jar  as  the  wheels  ran  over  a  brace  like 
a  trolley-pole.  We  were  travelling  across  the  snow- 
cap  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  I  became  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  my  fingers  were  cramped  from  holding  the  edge 
of  the  basket. 

We  had  a  little  walk  in  an  upland  plateau  after  this. 
All  in  a  burst  we  had  come  from  the  timber  line  to  a 
place  as  devoid  of  life  as  the  moon,  from  a  temperate 
winter  to  an  Arctic  winter.  We  could  not  see  the  higher 
peaks  from  here,  for  round  shoulders  of  mountains  cut 
them  off.  There  was  not  even  the  relief  of  snow-shedding 
crags.  It  was  all  a  gigantic,  rolling,  tumbling  field 
of  white. 

We  were  approaching  a  shaft-house.  Again,  as  the 
orderlies  packed  me  into  the  basket,  I  must  shut  my 
imagination  and  control  my  breath. 

Any  soldier  can  tell  you  that  the  second  time  under  fire 
is  more  trying  than  the  first.  I  found  that  the  same  rule 
holds  of  telefericas.  Moreover,  this  was  longer  than  the 
first  flight,  and,  as  I  learned  later  —I  did  not  look  down  to 
see — somewhat  higher.  It  seemed,  at  the  end,  that 
the  cliff  would  never  crawl  down  to  me.  But  the  Lieuten- 
ant knew  all  this  and — tactful  man — he  sprang  the  best 
device  he, had,  brought  up  his  heaviest  gun. 

He  got  me  to  talking  about  myself. 

He  asked  me  what  I  had  written  ;  and  I  wallowed 
in  shameful  egotism.  Then,  somewhere  at  about  the 
height  above  ground  of  all  but  the  tallest  skyscrapers,  he 
switched  the  conversation  to  English  literature. 

There  were  more  flights  after  this,  but  I  was  growing 
inured  ;  and  I  dared,  occasionally,  to  look  down.  Once, 
wo  passed  fifty  feet  over  a  trail  where  the  men  of  a  mule 
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train  stopped  to^gaze  up  at  us  ;•  I  could  catch  the  ghnt  of. 
white  teeth  in  '.their  Qpgn,  .gating.,  mouths,  ,  After,  the 
hnghts  we  had  already  shot,  tliis  fifty  fe'et  did  not  seem 
to  disturb  me  at  all.  Yet,  had  we  been  dumped  out  there, 
we  should  have  died  as  suddenly  and  thoroughly  as  though 
we  had  been  dropped  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Of  all  human  emotions,  I  dare  say  none,  not  even  love, 
is  so  illogical  as  fear.  It  restored  my  amour-propre  to 
learn,  later,  that  many  Alpine  officers  prefer  going  under 
fire  to  travelling  by  tcleferica. 

A  Silver  Olive  Grey  Army 

Now  I  have  described  this  Arctic  landscape  as  lifeless 
but  that  is  reckoning  without  the  army.  For  all  the  way 
up,  even  before  we  abandoned  the  mules,  we  had  been 
getting  glimpses  of  a  wonderful  army  organisation, 
trafficking  back  and  forth,  doing,  in  orderly  fashion,  a 
hundred  diverse  things.  Sometimes,  as  you  stood  in 
a  bowl  of  the  mountains,  the  trails  seemed  alive  with 
crawling  men  and  mules.  It  kept  reminding  me  of  that 
old  rush  to  Leadville  in  '79-  when  all  the  adventurers 
of  the  western  world  packed  up  and  climbed  across  the 
snowy  peaks  to  death  or  treasure.  Only  in  those  old 
days  of  the  Rockies  the  crowds  were  colourful  and  pictur- 
esque ;  flaming  cowboy  bandanas  flashed  at  you  along  the 
trails  ;  rumbling  old  stage-coaches  stuck  beside  you  in 
the  mud  ;  there  were  jingling  silver  spurs,  carved  Mexican 
hat  bands,  and  the  crude  finery  of  frontier  women.  Here, 
all  was  silver  olive  grey.  At  one  point,  a  gang  of  soldier 
labourers  dug  a  new  road  with  pick  and  crowbar  and 
blasting-powder.  At  another  a  gang  cleared  with  heart- 
shaped  shovels  the  way  through  an  old  road  which  had 
been  smothered  in  an  avalanche.  Once,  in  this  day's 
wanderings  or  the  next,  I  saw  along  a  white  mountain- 
side a  long  string  of  men,  looking  like  flies  gathered  on  a 
sugared  cord.  When  I  put  the  glasses  on  them,  I  found 
that  they  were  dragging  a  gun  mounted  on  sledges.  Up 
they  went,  making  almost  imperceptible  progress,  across 
a  slope  on  which  a  man  could  scarcely  stand  without  the 
help  of  steps.  Everywhere  were  trains  of  mules,  lurching 
along  the  edge  of  precipices,  packed  with  explosives, 
with  shells,  with  food,  with  clothing,  with  that  variety 
of  supplies  which  civilised  men  need  to  live  aijd  fight  in 
the  Arctics  of  the  temperate  zone.  You  could  see  here 
the  organisation  of  an  army  as  by  diagram  ;  you  cannot 
see  it  so  in  flat  country  like  Beligum  or  Flanders.  You 
understood  why,  for  every  ten  men  on  a  firing  line,  a 
hundred  are  working  behind,  and  why  the  man  behind  is 
more  important,  sometimes,  than  the  man  on  the  line. 

The  organisation  seemed  to  my  inexperienced  civilian 
eyes  a  perfect  thing.  I  could  notice  no  hitches  anywhere- — 
no  over-leisurely  methods,  no  undue  haste,  and  no  jams 
in  the  traffic.  Everywhere,  even  to  the  roof  of  Armaged- 
don, I  was  to  find  the  men  well-fed,  well-equipped,  lacking 
no  necessity.  I  remarked  this  to  a  Florentine  Captain 
whom  I  met  somewhere  up  on  the  higher  mountain- 
levels,  adding  that  the  (iermans,  so  proud  of  their  team- 
work, should  see  what  these  Italians  had  done. 

"  Ah,"  said  my  Florentine,  "  this  efficiency  of  which 
the  Germans  are  so  proud — it  is  the  attempt  of  mediocrity 
to  reach  excellence.  It  cannot  be  done.  The  one  thing 
always  better  than  efficiency — ^it  is  genius." 

He  should  know,  this  Florentine,  having  sprung  from 
the  little  town  which  produced  more  genius  in  two  cen- 
turies than  many  great  nations  in  their  whole  history  ! 

By  mule,  by  teleferica  and  by  legs  we  came  at  last  to  the 
point  among  the  mountains  where  there  was  safety  from 
avalanches,  where  many  troops  were  gathered,  and  wherq 
we  were  going  to  make  our  start  against  the  glacier.  We 
were  near  the  higher  peaks  now,  those  grey  pinnacles 
which  shoot  up  above  the  very  ice-fields.  To  this  point, 
as  I  have  said,  only  the  most  hardy  and  expert  mountain- 
eers came  in  winter  before  the  war;  and  they  seldom, 
and  as  a  perilous  adventure.  Even  in  summer  it  was 
too  hard  and  high  a  climb  for  the  mountain  goatherds  ; 
they  kept  their  flocks  lower  down.  Except  for  Alpinists, 
the  only  form  of  higher  animal  life  which  put  foot  or 
hoof  on  these  solitudes  was  the  wild  chamois.  It  was 
melting  a  little  now,  and  along  the  path  to  camp  we  even 
trod  in  a  little  mud,  but  the  path  must  have  run  across 
a  ridge  ;  for  just  beside  it  a  soldier,  starting  a  piece  of 
military  work,  was  boring  through  the  snow,  looking 
for  a   foundation.      He.ramm.ed  and  rammed,  and  his 
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steel  went  down  for  six  or  seven  feet:before  it  rang  to 
rock.j  <    I.  t   f  -   j    >  r-  -.  ■■  » 

Soldiers  were  coming  our  way,  first  a  group  of  oft'icers, 
who  greeted  us  after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  army  by 
saluting  and  giving  their  names,  and  then  a  horde  of 
soldiers,  turning  out  to  gape  at  the  unparalleled  spectacle 
of  civilians  in  such  a  place. 

They  might  have  been  Gurkhas  or  Apache  Indians  for 
their  complexions.  That  glare  of  sun  on  snow  which  was 
turning  my  own  face  a  feverish  lobster  red,  had  tinted 
them  not  only  brown  but  almost  black.  The  North 
Italian  is  not  specially  dark  ;  there  are  as  many  grey 
eyed  men  among  the  Alpini  as  brown-eyed,  as  many 
brown-haired  men  as  black-haired.  But  the  sun  spares  no 
complexion  up  here. 

The  camp  was  like  other  camps  ;  it  is  better  that  I 
should  not  describe  it.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  real 
mountains,  we  saw  no  aeroplanes.  The  highest  fighting 
in  the  Alps  is  almost  at  the  extreme  practicable  elevation 
of  aeroplane  flight  ;  the  aviator  who  dared  it  would 
merely  skim  the  peaks  and  passes,  an  easy  target. 

While  we  stood  there,  a  company  of  soldiers  with  packs 
on  their  backs  and  ice-clamps  on  their  shoulders,  raced 
down  a  snowy  decline  into  camp.     They  frolicked  like 
boys   out   of  school — snowballing,  washing  each   other's- 
faces,  coming  on  by  great,  vaulting  leaps. 

Back  from  the  Trenches 

"They  are  just  back  from  the  trenches,"  said  the 
officer  in  command.  Now  I  had  seen  many  men  of  many 
armies  "  just  back  from  the  trenches,"  an,'l  the  contrast 
here  struck  me  at  once.  The  others  had  shown  the  strain 
in  pinched  faces  and  weary  movements.  But  the  Alpini 
came  out  larking.  The  men  of  these  peaks,  fighting  not 
only  the  enemj-  but  nature,  weary  leagues  and  heights  away 
from  civilisation,  are  the  most  cheerful  warriors  I  have 
seen  in  Armageddon.  Why  I  cannot  guess  unless  it  be 
the  nobility  bred  of  the  mountains. 

When  we  had  finished  luncheon,  which  a  sergea'nt  cooked 
for  us  over  a  spirit  stove,  our  Lieutenant  inspected  the  kit 
and  equipment  of  his  little  command  and  issued  orders. 
Our  great  steel-barred  Alpine  boots  were  wet  in  spite  of 
the  thorough  greasing  which  Giacomo  had  given  them 
that  morning.  It  is  hard  to  keep  dry  feet  in  thawing 
weather.  Those  boots  must  be  greased  again.  We  must 
put  on  two  fresh  pairs  apiece  of  heavy  woollen  socks. 
Our  big  double  sweaters,  our  mask-like  woollen  caps,  and 
our.  long  mittens  had  come  up  in  our  knapsacks  by  tele- 
ferica and  soldier-back.  Another  squad  of  soldiers  would 
carry  them  and  our  overcoats  up  to  the  point  where  we 
might  need  wraps  badly. 

"  It  is  warm  enough  now,"  explained  the  Lieutenant, 
"  but  you  never  know.     And  see  !  "   he  pointed  upward. 
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From  the  hiisrher  peaks,  in  the  direction  of  our  course, 
tufts  and  whirls  of  white  snow-mist  were  blowing. 

"  There  is  a  wind  and  a  tempest  over  there,"  he  said. 
Then  he  issued  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  mountains  rose  above  us,  shoulder  on  shoulder,  to 
the  .grey,  serrated  crags  which  were  the  peaks.  Between 
two  of  these  crags  was  a  kind  of  Pass-  an  edge  of  the  giant 
glacier.  \\'hen  we  reached  it  we  should  be  on  the  eternal 
ice. 

Our  Lieutenant  mentioned  that  it  was  not  ponlous 
chmbing.  this.  We  should  not  even  need  the  ice-damps, 
those  devices  like  the  spikes  of  a  telephone  lineman  by 
which  Alpinists  make  sure  their  footing  on  ice.  But 
it  was  going  to  be  hard  work.  When  we  reached  the  pass 
— we  should  see.  And  so.  our  soldier-bearers  before  and 
behind,  we  began  the  climb — up  and  up. 

On  the  first  level  we  passed  another  company  just 
back  from  the  trench-work— the  same  larking  boys. 
Always,  when  I  met  a  detachment  of  Italian  soldiers,  I 
used  to  call  out  : 

"  Who  speaks  English  here  ?  "  It  seldom  failed  to 
bring  a  response,  and  usually  five  or  six  responses.  Then 
the  English-speaking  soldiers  would  come  forward  to  tell 
me  that  thev  used  to  work  in  Buffalo  or  Dayton  or  New 
York  or  Chicago.  However,  the  South  Itahan.not  the 
Northerner,  is  the  Italian  of  the  United  States  ;  and  when 
this  time  I  gave  my  hailing-call,  I  scarcely  expected  a 
response.     But  a  voice  replied  in  good  English  : 

"  I  do!  " 

"  \\here  do  you  come  from  ?  "  I  asked.  That  was  the 
second  auestion  in  the  formula. 

"  Leailville,  Colorado,"  he  said.  "I  work  in  the 
Johnnie  Hill  mine." 

Leadville  !  I  was  brought  up  in  that  town  on  the  roof 
of  the  Divide  ;  and  all  day  long  these  mountains  had  been 
recalling  to  me  forgotten  vistas  of  the  peaks  about  Mount 
Massive. 

His  name  was  Joe  Rossi.  He'  had  worked  as  a  miner 
in  manv  places,  such  as  Ogden.  Salt  Lake  and  Ouray,  but 
Leadviile  was  the  latest  foothold  in  his  wandering  life. 
He  hked  the  camp,  he  said  ;  he  had  a  good  time  there. 
We  squatted  in  the  snow,  the  rest  of  the  Alpini  staring 
as  though  tr\'ing  to  catch  our  strange  conversation. 
He  showed  himself  pathetically  eager  to  talk  common- 
places about  the  old  home.  We  spoke  of  how  the  through 
train  stops  at  Malta  and  your  car  goes  up  to  Leadville  by 
a  side  line,  of  the  new  movie-shows,  of  the  Elk's  Opera 
House,  of  Ben  Loeb's  Pioneer  Saloon.  He  was  so  avid 
of  conversation  about  Leadville  that  he  showed  up  at 
my  quarters  that  night  for  another  talk. 

.^s  we  pushed  on,  all  our  old  sins  of  pipes  and  cigarettes 
began  to  be  expiated  in  our  middle-aged  hearts.  Sol- 
diers climbed  past  us,  a  reproach  to  our  feeble  legs  and 
lungs  ;  more  soldiers  were  coming  down.  We  struck  a 
very  steep  slope,  where  we  must  set  our  spiked  boots 
carefully  into  the  slippery  trail.  And  here  we  were 
forced  to  dodge  suddenly  in  order  to  escape  a  scpiad 
coasting  without  sleds.  The\'  had  simply  drawn  their 
army  overcoats  between  their  legs,  sat  down  and  let 
themselves  go.  They  would  coast  thus  imtil  the  speed 
grew  dangerous,  w'hen  they  would  turn  their  course  into 
the  kiose  snow,  bring  up  half-buried,  rise,  shake  themselves 
and  start  again.  Our  Lieutenant  yelled  out  something 
in  emphatic  Italian  to  the  effect  that  the  King,  not  they, 
had  paid  for  those  breeches  ;  but  before  he  finished  they 
were  out  of  hearing. 

We  seemed  very  near  the  summit  of  the  pass  now  ; 
yet  each  time  we  surmounted  a  ridge  there  was  another 
before  us.  The  tempest  was  still  raging  above,  whirling 
swift  snow  clouds  from  the  peaks.  And,  as  we  looked 
forward, -we  had  a  strange  illusion.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  crawling  to  the  edge  of  a  cauldron,  and  that  the  speed- 
ing mists  were  not  snow-clouds,  blown  horizontally,  but 
fumes  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  great  kettle  beyond. 

When,  at  last,  we  had  thrown  ourselves  on  to  a  sled 
which  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
when  the  skimen  of  our  escort  had  bundled  us  in  our 
double  sweaters,  our  coats  and  our  long  mittens,  there 
seemed  at  first  but  little  to  see.  We  were  looking  simply 
on  a  snow-field,  a  snow  storm  sw'eeping  it,  and  here  and 
there  we  could  catch  the  rise  of  a  grey  rock-pinnacle. 
•Also,  as  the  snow  rose  and  settled  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind,  we  could  catch  glimpses  of  sj)ots  where  the  Italians 
had  set  their  trenches,  or  of  incredible  positions  whicli 


they  had  already  taken  and  passed.  Those  positions 
looked  very  near  ;  but  to  reach  them,  our  escort  mformed 
us,  would  take  many  hours. 

The  Adamello,  spreading  over  a  hundred  square  kilo- 
meters, is  one  of  the  f,Tcat  glaciers  of  the  world.  Now  it 
has  become  a  battlefield,  the  strangest  on  w-hich  man 
e\-er  fought.  I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  its  confonna- 
tion  than  this  homely  comparison  :  Heap  up  a  pan  of 
loose,  jagged,  splintered  rock,  with  many  of  the  splinters 
sticking  up  in  the  air,  and  pour  over  it  a  pail  of  white 
glue.  The  glue  will  settle,  before  it  hardens,  into  the 
spaces  between  the  rock-points ;  and  here  and  there 
it  will  flow  over  the  edge  of  the  pile.  The  splinters  of 
rock  are  the  grey  glacial  peaks  ;  the  glue  is  the  eternal 
ice  ;  the  points  of  overflow  are  the  passes,  like  the  one 
upon  which  we  stood  now. 

We  rested,  shivering  under  our  double  sweaters  and 
our  coats,  and  when  our  hearts  grew  accustomed  to  the 
new  altitude,  there  was  more  climbing  and  some  perilous 
scrambling  until  at  last,  with  little  force  left  in  us,  we 
reached  one  of  the  very  highest  guns  of  Armageddon.  Of 
the  gun  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

How  they  got  it  there  by  sheer  man-power,  sometimes 
advancing  only  a  hundred  yards  a  day,  sometimes  stopped 
by  a  blizzard,  sometimes  following  new  roads  blasted  out 
by  expert  Italian  dynamite  workers  who  learned  their 
trade  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills — that  will  make  a  great 
story  when  the  war  is  done.  To  draw  it  within  killing 
range  of  the  Austrians,  many  a  brave  man  had  died  in 
the  blizzards. 

The  crew,  quartered  not  far  away,  had  all  the  comforts 
which  one  may  hope  for  in  Arctic  conditions.  Their 
avalanche-proof  hut  was  built  for  compactness ;  in  their 
bunks  they  lay  like  sardines.  A  cauldron  of  sausages 
and  potatoes  was  cooking  for  dinner,  and  the  Captain 
insisted  on  brewing  tea,  seasoned  with  condensed  milk. 
There  was  an  English-speaking  soldier  here,  too — but 
he  had  learned  our  tongue  in  Australia. 

However,  the  thing  I  remember  best  about  this  gun  is 
the  leaving  of  it.  As  we  scrambled  tiown,  beyond  sight 
of  the  glacial  field,  the  storm  increased.  The  gun  was 
a  black  blotch  against  a  background  of  whirling,  drifting 
white,  and  on  its  breach  stood  a  soldier,  singing — singing 
with  full  voice,  into  the  teeth  of  the  blizzard,  a  gay  love- 
song  of  Naples. 

When  we  came  across  the  Pass,  on  our  return,  we 
stepped  at  once  from  winter  to  spring.  In  two  minutes 
of  walking  we  felt  the  atmosphere  change  from  Arctic 
to  temperate.  For  behind  us,  on  the  field  of  the  glacier, 
the  snow  still  whirled,  while  before  us  the  sun  was  shining 
bright  and  hot  in  a  cloudless  sky.  And  now  we  could 
sit  down  on  a  snowbank  and  enjoy  a  view  which  not  two 
men  a  year  ever  saw  from  this  point  before  this  war, 
so  perilous  and  difficult  was  the  ascent— the  winter- 
covered  peaks  of  the  Alps  from  above. 

We  descended  before  darkness  fell.  The  Lieutenant 
taught  us  to  advance  down  loose  snow  by  the  same 
expert  jumps  which  the  Alpini  employ.  We  were 
minutes  in  descending  heights  which  it  had  taken  houi-s 
to  ascend.  Wrapped  in  every  garment  we  had,  \ye  slept 
in  bags  that  night  under  a  hut  on  a  shelf  of  rock.  Once 
guns  woke  us,  and  once  the  singing  of  a  company  starting 
out  before  dawn  on  some  expedition  into  the  zone  of  ice 
and  fire.  In  the  cloudy  morning  of  the  next  day  we 
walked  back  by  trail  through  the  orderly  confusion  of  army 
transport.  There  was  avalanche  dodging  to  do  in  that 
walk  ;  but  I,  for  one,  preferred  it  to  descent  by  teleferica. 

*      '  *        *        *        * 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  I  wrote  what  precedes  this ;  and 
now  I  may  say  more.  During  all  that  trip  to  the  glacier, 
we  knew  without  being  told  that  battle  was  impending 
on  those  peaks.  That  was  the  reason,  I  may  say  now, 
why  we  never  saw  the  front  trenches  of  the"  Adamello. 
The  storm  delayed  us  for  a  day  ;  and  the  next  day  there 
was  business  afoot  which  it  was  not  for  a  civilian  to  see. 
But  they  used  our  gun  at  the  edge  of  the  pass  and  used 
it  well ;  the  Italian  line  went  forward  two  miles  along  the 
glacier,  taking  peak  after  peak.  The  gun — at  the  time 
when  we  saw  it  probably  the  highest  in  all  Armageddon 
— went  with  them.  And  to-day  I  have  a  letter  from  our 
Lievitenant,  who  stayed  behind  because  he  would  not 
leave  an  impending  fight.  "  I  am  alive  by  miracles," 
he  says,  "  and  we  are  three  kilometers  nearer  Trent." 


June  2g,  1916 
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A  Gamp  near  the  Summit  of  Lavaredo 


l>ij    Ludccuu    i'<  giiiii.hi 


This  magnificent  painting  of  an    Italian  Camp  in   the   Alps  is  on  view  at  the  Italian    Artists'   Exhibition  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries.         It  illustrates  strikingly  Mr.  Will  Irwin's  graphic  article  on  the  preceding  pages 
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Union  Jack  Club   Extension 

Land  &  Water's  Special   Appeal  to  Its  Readers 


WE  publish  on  this  page  the  lirst  hst  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  fund  for  the  extension  of  the 
Union  Jack  Club.  This  list  by  the  way  is 
only  made  up  to  noon  of  last  Friday. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  memorial  bedrooms, 
and  to-day  an  illustration  is  given  of  the  one  dedicatea 
to  the  memory  of  King  Edward  VII.,  and  known  as 
King  Edward's  Room.  It  will  be  noticed  it  is  a  very 
Cheerful  bedchamber,  simply  furnished,  and  we  may  add 


Bedroom  Presented  by  Kin<  Edward  VII 

scrupulously  clean,  for  that  cleanUness  which  is  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  Services  is  very  much  in 
evidence  throughout  the  Club.  On  the  far  wall  hangs  a 
photograph  of  King  Edward,  and  above  the  bed  is  a 
small  tablet  mentioning  that  the  room  was  given  by  His 
Majesty.  All  bedrooms  presented  as  memorials,  com- 
memorate in  this  fashion  those  in  whose 'honour  they 
have  been  erected. 

It  is  to  provide  more  bedrooms  of  this  character  that 
this  extension  is  specially  needed.  Each  bedroom  costs 
£100,  and  a  donation  of  £i,ooo  enables  a  corridor  cf  ten 
rooms  to  be  constructed.  Once  a  bedroom  has  been 
named,  that  name  it  bears  in  perpetuity  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  the  time  the  extension  is  complete,  many 
of  the  bravest  acts  and  noblest  deeds  of  the  war  will  be 
permanently  recorded  in  this  kindly  fashion  at  the  Club. 

The  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  after  the  war 
the  Club  may  not  find  itself  with  a  house  too  large  for  its 
needs.  There  is  no  fear  of  this.  Before  the  war  began 
it  found  its  accommodation  becoming  cramped  owing  to 
its  increasing  popularity.  Once  a  man,  be  he  in  the  . 
Navy  or  Army,  has  stopped  at  the  Club,  he  always  re- 
turns to  it.  This  is  a  habit  that  has  grown  steadily  during 
the  last  nine  years.  The  Club  will  be  none  too  large  for 
its  needs  not  even  ten  years  hence,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  more  and  more  men  will  make  use  of  it  every  year. 

The  Bishop  of  London  spoke  the  other  day  about 
drunkenness  among  firemen  on  a  hospital  ship.  Before 
sitting  in  judgment  on  these  men  one  would  like  to 
know  what  accommodation  had  been  made  for  them 
when  they  went  ashore  for  a  little  change  and  enjoyment. 
It  is  only  human  nature  to  kick  up  your  heels  when  you 
are  on  a  short  holiday  and  to  have  a  drop  of  sumthin' 
with  a  pal.  But  if  it  be  only  possible  to  indulge  in  this 
mild  form  of  pleasure  which  is  common  to  all  humanity, 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  priests  and 
people,  under  conditions  which  make  drunkenness  almost 
inevitable,  let  us  be  honest  and  not  blame  the  men  but 
the  conditions. 

Now  at  the  Union  Jack  Club  a  man  can  order  all  the 
drink  he  wants,  but  he  cannot  get  drunk.  For  this 
reason.    The  conditions  do  not  permit  of  it ;  his  own  sense 


All     contributions     should     be      forwarded     to 
The   Editor,    "  LAND    &    WATER," 
Empire  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C. 

Envelopes    should    be    marked    "  U.J.C.   Fund. 


of  self-respect  forbids  it  ;  the  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  excess. 
If  he  wants  to  get  drunk  he  will  avoid  the  Club  ;  if  he 
wants  to  enjoy  himself  rationally  he  will  seek  it  out. 
And  it  is  because  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  want  to 
enjoy  themselves  rationally  when  they  are  on  a  holiday 
that  the  Union  Jack  Club  has  grown  too  big  for  its  clothes. 
It  is  for  the  public  to  provide  it  with  the  outfit  it  re- 
quires to  continue  and  maintain  this  good  work. 


Mrs.  R.  M.  Foot  ..'        

J.  Mackillip  Brown,  Esq 

L.  A.  Lyall,  Esq.  . .  •  •  •  •        \-  ■ 

Mrs.  W.  Richardson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godlee     . .  

Anonymous 

G.  P.  Dewhurst,  Esq 

Mrs.  Aymer 
Lady  Mary  Scott 

G.  A.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  K.C 

Lt.-Col.  D.  G.  Crawford         

Mrs.  G.  McLachlan 
Mrs.  McQuhae     . . 
Mrs.  Arthur  Jacob 

Major  C.  F.  Baxter        

Mr.  J.  R.  Droop 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Droop 

"  S.P."    ..        ..        

Anonj'mous 

J.  D.  Owen,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  RedcUffe  

Capt.  W.  B.  Birch        

L.  B.  Stephens,  Esq.  . . 
Commander  J.  Elias,  R.N.      . . 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Pope 

John  Grcenaway,  Esq.  . . 

Capt.  B.  A.  K.  VVoodd  

Sir  Frank  Hogg  . . 

T.  N.  Toller,  Esq 

G.  W.  Orr,  Esq.  

T.  C.  Wilson,  Esq 

Mrs.  Connell        . .  .... 

G.  Vowell,  Esq.  . . 

G.    K.    Mills,  Esq 

T.  Frank  Wright,   Esq 

"  K.E.M."  

J.  H.  W.  Fimcoe,  Esq.. . 
H.  T.  Shawness,  Esq.  .. 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Huddart 
Frank  M.  Nairne,  Esq.  .  . 
Wm.  Thomsett,  Esq.    .  . 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Lee 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Barnes 
Mrs.    Gnosspelius 
R.  Runge,  Esq.  . . 
Miss  Bainbridge  Bell     . . 

Mrs.   J.   P.   Bisset  

G.  Wiles,  Esq.    . . 

W.  K.  Marriott,  Esq 

Miss  S.  Maude   . . 

R.  B.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  

Mrs.    R.    Butler 

Mrs.   Arthur  M.  Bartlett  

Major  S.  Duff-Gillespie 

F.  M.  Whittle,  Esq 

P.  A.  Barnett,  Esq. 
Miss  England      . .  . . 

Mr.  Sporborg 
R.  S.  Asher,  Esq. 

"•J.P.S."  

Miss  M.  Fowler  . . 

Miss  Ruby  G.  A.  Upton  

Ellis  Harrison,  Esq. 

Miss  D.  Lee 

Miss  Sharpe 

"  One  who  has  been  invalided  out  of  the  Army' 

"V.E.C."  

CTo  be  continufd.i 
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The  Predominant 
Economy  Event 
of     the     Season. 

Pontings 

of  Kensingtonw 

SUMMER 
SALE 

TO-DAY 

and  throughout  JULY 

We  illustrate  one  example 
of  the  value  to  be  obtained 
in    FUR   COATS. 

Elegant  full  Sacque  Coat, 
made  of  picked  Musquash 
flanks  with  a  two-sl-in 
Flounce  and  Collar  of 
Natural  Musquash  lined 
thick  Satin  to  lone- 
Usual  Price  1 5  guineas. 
Sale         Price. 

\2^  gns. 

PONTINGS,  KENSIN6TONHI6H  ST.,  W. 


The  Original   Cording's 

Established  in    1839,   77  years  ago. 


High=Grade 

Waterproofs. 

The  TRENCH   Coat. 

This  good-looking  water- 
proof coat,  although  de- 
signed chiefly  for  trench 
wear,  is  also  of  general 
military  usefulness. 

The  wide  lap-over  front 
excludes  both  wind  and 
rain.  The  deep  collar  is 
fitted  with  a  special  tab  and 
buckle,  and  when  turned  up 
closes  comfortably  round 
the  chin.  Openings  to  the 
two  large  pouch  pockets  go 
right  through,  and  so  give 
easy  access  to  one's  inner 
pockete. 

When  ordering  a  Trench  Coat,  or  If 
to  be  sent  on  approval,  height  and 
chest  measure,  and  reference,  sfioula 
be  given 


New  Illustrated  List 

of  Waterproof  Coats,  Capes,  Boots* 
Portable     Baths,     &c.,    at    request* 


J.  G.  CORDING  &  GS 


I  Ltd. 


JVaterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  Addresses: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &  35  st.  jamess  st.,  s.w. 


pFirijoes  Plate 

'^he  only  lasting  substitute  for  Sterling  Silver. 

POLISHED    MAHOGANY    CABINET 

fitted  with   Knives,  Forks,  and  Spoons  in 
"  Prince's    Plate,"    for   12   persons.      Price 

£40:0:0 

Smaller    Cases    from    £6:5:0 


iiMappin&Wab 

«^^^WS^^^  Silversmiths  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V.  XjUJ. 


172  Regent  St., 
2  Queen  Victoria  St.,  158-162  Oxford  St.,  LONDON. 

Manufactory  : — The  Royal  Works,  SHEFFIELD. 

Branches     at     Paris.     Rome,     Montreal,    Buenos    Aires,    Johannesburg,    &c. 
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THRESHER 
6"GLENNr 

j^  y^ppoinimefii  to 


Military  Jailors 

KjnlyS^cfcLcass 

152  ds'lS'J*  Strand 
LOJ>JDON 

MAKERS    OF    TVIE 
"THRESHER  TRENCH  COAT 


WINDPROOF  AND 
WEATHERPROOF 

Recognised  by. the  W.O.  and  officially 
brought  to  the  notice  of  all  Officers  com- 
manding Corps  in  the  B.E.F.  early  in  the 
Winter  of  1914,  the  "  Thresher  "  has 
successfully  met  the  severest  tests  of  two 
Winter  campaigns,  and  has  estaiilished 
itself  supreme  for  comfort,  warmtli,  and 
service. 

Up  to  June  ISIk,  I9I6.  7,800  British  Military 
Officers  have  purchased  (enuine  "  Thresher  " 
Tren.h  Coats.  This  fact  alone  mskes  it 
unnecessary  to  publish  even  one  of  the  many 
generous  and  extraordinary  testimonials  that 
have  been   received. 


SUMMER  WEAR 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  orders 
from  B.E.F.  were  received  continuously 
during  last  Summer,  neither  is  there  yet 
any  signs  of  the  demand  slackening,  which 
confirms  our  statement  that  the 
"  Thresher  "  with  detachable  Kamelcott 
Uning  is  the  best  garment  for  erery  pur- 
pose and  every  season.  The  "  Thresher  " 
self-ventilating  system  is  protected.  (Pat. 
No.  14229/15.) 


The  "  Thresher  "  with  detach- 
able Kamelcott  lining 

Do.  unlincd 


i    s.     d. 


5  10 
4  14 


O 

6 


Do.  lined  Detachable  Sheep  7      10 

For  Mounted  Officers,  with  knee  flaps 
and  saddle  gusset,  15s.  6d.  extra. 

Send  size  of  chest  and  approximate 
height,  and  to  avoid  delay  enclose  cheque 
with  order. 

Note. — ^That  the  first  coat  produced  in 
October,  1914,  has  been  accepted  without 
any  modification  as  the  standard  garment 
for  modem  warfare. 


Extract  (Land  &  Water,  May  25th) 
by  the  "  L.  &  W."  Kit  Expert.  Doubtless 
he  had  the  "  Thresher  "   in  mind. 

"  In  more  than  one  case  objections  have 
been  raised  against  the  oiled-silk  lined 
trench  coat  for  summer  wear  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  too  heavy ;  the  objection  is  a 
needless  one,  for,  when  one  comes  to  consider 
the  build  of  this  pattern  of  coat,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  weight  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
light  raincoat,  plus  the  few  ounces  weight 
of  the  oiled  silk  interlining — when  the  fleece 
or  other  detachable  lining  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  trench  coat.  Objections  on  the  score 
of  ventilation  are  equally  groundless,  for 
the  trench  coat  as  now  made  is  as  well 
ventilated,  and  as  hygienic  in  wear,  as  any 
other  overcoat  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses." 


For  full  particulars  of  the  Thresher 

"Bolmat,"    see    page    xx    of    thi.s 

present  issue. 

"  The  ideal  mattress  for  campaign- 
ing work  "  ('  ■  Land  «<  Water,"  May  1 8^ . 
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The    Inevitable    End  :    Chased    by    the    Furies 


Drawn  exclusivel!/  for      Land  ami    IVnlei. 
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The  Waiting  List. 


Dunlop  :  "Hullo!    where's  the  car?' 


The.  Squire  :  "  Where's  the  car,  indeed  !  Goodness  alone 
knows !  'Joan  has  it  somewhere  in  France,  driving 
mechanics  backwards  and  forwards  from  their  billets 
to  an  aerodrome,  and  she  tells  me  the  car's  getting 
badly  knocked  about." 


Dunlop :  "  That's    very   likely,   I  should   think, 
you  doing  about  a  car  for  yourself  ?  " 


What  are 


The  Squire  :  "  Oh,  British  cars  for  me  every  time,  you  know, 
and  so  I'm  on  the  waiting  list  of  a  British  firm  which 
will  be  making  the  genuine  British  article  after  the  War, 

Dunlop  :  "  And  you  specified  Dunlop  tyres,  I  hope  ?  " 
The  Squire  :  "  Of  course" 


THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  LTD., 

Founders      of      the      Pneumatic      Tyre      Industry, 

Aston    Cross,    BIRMINGHAM;      14,    Regent    Street, 
London,    S.W.        PARIS:    4.    Rue    du   Colonel    Moll. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

WHILE  the  British  Army  is  engaged  in  the 
fiercest  and  biggest  battle  in  the  country's 
history — a  battle  in  comparison  with  which 
Waterloo  and  Blenheim  were  mere  skirmishes 
—we  at  home  have  to  engage  our  thoughts  and  energies 
in  a  reconstruction  of  the  Empire  and  the  nation,  so  that 
Freedom  henceforth  shall  be  housed  in  security  and 
Liberty  safeguarded  against  her  most  potent  enemies. 
Already  events  are  moving  towards  this  end.  The 
Heclaration  of  London  has  been  finally  scrapped.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  an  important  judicial  decision  has  been 
given,  which  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  vexed 
question  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  reversing,  as  it 
does,  judgments  recorded  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  The 
Home  Secretary  has  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  is  not  at  all  his  intention  that  ahen  enemies,  at 
present  interned,  shall  be  permitted  to  resume  business 
in  this  country  when  peace  is  restored.  These  incidents, 
each  important  in  itself,  have  a  cumulative  significance 
in  that  they  all  occurred  within  the  same  week.  They 
point  to  a  vital  alteration  in  opinion,  effected  through 
the  powerful  circumstances  of  the  time. 

An  influential  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  providing  British 
commercial  firms  with  improved  financial  facilities  for 
trade.  A  Special  Committee  is  to  be  formed  to  inquire 
into  the  neglect  of  the  teaching  of  science  and  to  advise 
the  authorities  on  the  best  procedure  for  the  application 
of  science  to  commerce  and  industry  ;  it  is  to  work  in 
close  concert  with  the  Board  of  Education.  The  final 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  bj?  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  consider  the  settlement  and 
employment  on  the  land  in  England  and  Wales  of  dis- 
charged sailors  and  soldiers  has  been  issued.  This  report 
enters  deeply  into  the  present  conditions  of  agriculture. 
It  is  something  more  than  coincidence  that  the  announce- 
ments regarding  these  three  Committees,  concerned 
respectively  \\ith  the  future  of  trade,  education  and 
agriculture,  should  have  appeared  on  the  very  same 
morning.  It  is  evidence  that  a  new  life  is  stirring  within 
these  islands. 

This  agricultural  report  .is  a  most  weighty  document. 
Our  greatest  industry  has  been  studied  with  minute 
care  and  without  prejudice  ;  the  recommendations,  if 
carried  into  effect,  will  revolutionise  rural  life  and  in. 
augurate  healthier  and  happier  prospects  for  all  who  are 
directly  employed  upon  the  land.  There  are  two  reports 
one  signed  by  the  Majority  of  the  Committee  ;  the  other 
by  a  Minority.  The  former  appear  to  lack  the  courage 
"f  their  convictions  and  do  not  grasp  the  urgency  for 


action.  They  think  agriculture  can  be  left  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation,  forgetting  they  are  dealing  with  the 
most  conservative  industry  in  the  world.  In  some  ways 
the  British  farmer  is  quicker  to  change  his  ideas  than  the 
husbandmen  of  other  lands,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  occupation,  he  is,  if  left  to  himself,  a  slow  mover, 
especially  when  seasons  are  good.  The  Minority  have 
realised  this  ;  they  call  on  the  State  for  immediate  action. 
"  The  necessary  measures  to  put  the  proposals  in  force," 
they  say,  "  should  be  regarded,  not  as  controversial  but 
as  emergency  legislation  to  be  passed  during  the  war." 
This  minority  consist  of  the  well-known  agricultural 
authority,  Mr.  E.  G.  Strutt,  Lord  Rayleigh's  brother  ; 
Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  K.C.,  Conservative  M.P.  for  a  Liverpool 
Division  ; .  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  the  Labour  M.P.  for 
Norwich — three  men  of  very  divergent  outlook.  But 
they  are  unanimous  in  their  suggestions  of  reform  and 
regarding  the  great  peril  of  delay.  The  gist  of  their 
proposals  is  set  out  in  this  sentence  : — 

Our  view  is  that  the  State  must  take  action,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  proper  standard  of 
wages  for  all  farm  workers,  and  on  the  other  to  ensure 
to  the  agricultural  industry  such  measure  of  security  and 
prosperity  as  will  encourage  the  employment  of  labour  at 
such  wages. 

The  quiet  summer 'air  over  Kent,  the  garden  of  England, 
throbs  nightly  wth  the  devastating  explosions  of  war. 
Men's  thoughts  run  in  strange  channels  when  British 
guns,  fighting  a  strong  and  stubborn  foe,  are  audible  in 
British  homes.  We  know  that  they  proclaim  glorious 
deeds  of  daring  and  devotion  ;  that  they  ate  sounding  the 
requiem  of  many  young  and  gallant  lives.  And  we  who 
stop  at  home  can  render  no  help  to  the  players  in  this 
terrible  game  ;  we  have,  so  5t  seems,  to  sit  still  and  look 
on.  Yet  there  is  courageous  work  also  for  us  to  do, 
different  in  degree,  but  if  we  choose  to  make  it  so  of 
the  same  high  quaUty.  Those  familiar  words  of  Ruskin 
have  never  shone  out  with  more  splendid  truth  than  in 
these  days  :  "  Our  estimate  of  the  soldier  is  based  on 
this  ultimate  fact — of  which  we  are  well  assured — that 
put  him  in  a  fortress  breach,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  behind  him  and  only  death  and  his  duty  in  front 
of  him,  he  will  keep  his  face  to  the  front  ;  and  he  knows 
that  his  choice  may  be  put  to  him  at  any  moment."  Is 
there  any  less  truth  in  these  other  words  of  Ruskin  that 
occur  in  the  same  chapter  ?  "In  true  commerce  as  in 
true  fighting,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  idea  of  occa- 
sional voluntary  losss — that  sixpences  have  to  be  lost 
as  well  as  lives,  undea:  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  trade  may 
have  its  heroisms  as  well  as  war." 

It  is  a  question  that  in  some  form  or  other  we  all  are 
called  upon  to  ansrwer  if  national  reconstruction  and 
reorganisation  are  to  be  carried  out  efficiently,  for  all 
of  us  are  in  tradfe  either'as  buyers  or  sellers.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  risk  our  sixprnces,  or  to  give  support  to  heroic 
measures  in  order  that  when  the  harvest  of  victory  is 
ripe,  it  may  be  garnered  in  fullest  abutndance  ?  In  the 
old  fat  days  of  peace  the  reproach  most  commonly 
levelled  at  stay-at-home  Englishmen  by  their  brethren 
who  had  dwelt  in  ruder  and  rougher  lands  where  punish- 
ment is  apt  to  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  any  sin  of 
omission  or  commission,  was  that  they  hiited  action. 
They  talked  a  lot  ;  they  occasionally  wrote  complaints 
to  their  pet  newspapers,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
quite  content  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  They  had 
handed  over  the  affairs»  of  the  nation  to  a  few  trained 
swordsmen  who  were  in  the  arena  for  notoriety  of  riches  ; 
and  they  themselves  loofced  on  public  life  as  a  gladiatorial 
game  and  were  satisfied  to  lounge  on  the  benches,  apf-'laud- 
ing  or  averting  the  thumb  at  the  right  moment.  '.That 
point  of  view  has  disappeared.  Nowadays  it  is  .the 
recognised  duty  of  all  individuals  to  take  a  personafiv 
active  part  in  affairs  of  State,  jtist  as  though  it  had' 
fallen  to  their  lot  to  serve  their  King  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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Battle  of  the  Somme 


IT  is  as  yet  too  early  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  Anslo-French  offensive.  Its 
immediate  objecti\e  which  is,  as  Mr.  Belloc  points 
out  in  another  column,  the  "  crumbling  "  of  the 
enemy  lines  until  his  resistance  is  exhausted,  implies 
a  prolonged  process  of  hammering  which  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  present  area. 
It  is  worth  noting  in  detail  what  has  been  done  so  far. 

Last  week  we  heard  of  a  very  prolonged  and  general 
bombardment,  accompanied  by  the  "  feeling  "  of  the 
opposing  front  by  means  of  a  series  of  sharj)  attacks  or 
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raids  on  the  enemy  trenches.  In  the  course  of  Saturday 
last  we  learnt  that  the  offensive  of  the  Allies  had  begun. 
It  was  launched  at  the  point  where  the  English  and  French 
lines  join,  the  field  of  battle  covering  roughly  the 
sector  between  Arras  on  the  North  (held  by  the  British) 
and  that  part  of  the  French  line  which  lies  over  against 
Peronnc,  a  town  which  the  (lermans  still  occupy.  The 
accompanying  sketch  map  will  show  the  proportion  this 
area  bears  to  the  whole  line  between  Verdun  and  the  sea. 

The  first  news  which  we  got  concerning  the  success  of 
these  operations  appeared  in  the  French  communique 
issued  on  Saturday  night  and  in  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
despatch  on  the  same  evening.  These  communications 
show  that  both  Allied  armies  had  made  notable  advances. 

The  British  attacking  from  the  South  where  the  line 
turns  eastward  from  Fricourt  captured  the  two  villages 
of  Mametz  and  Montauban.  This  necessarily  put  into 
imminent  peril  the  German  forces  which  were  hanging 
on  to  Fricourt  itself,  which  now  became  a  very  pro- 
novmced  and  dangerous  salient.  At  the  same  time  the 
F'rench  attacking  beyond  the  Somme  where  the  line  once 
more  takes  a  turn  southward,  were  able  to  announce  the 
capture  of  Dompicrre  and  of  the  villages  of  Becquincourt 
Bussus,  and  Fay,  while  to  the  North  of  that  river  their 
forces  occupied  Curlu. 

So  matters  appear  to  have  stood  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  serious  fighting. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  were  attacking  the  northern 
side  of  the  salient  now  formed  around  Fricourt  and  a 
despatch  issued  late  Monday  night  announced  the  capture 
of  what  was  left  of  the  little  village  of  La  Boiselle,  situated 
to  the  north-west  of  I'Yicourt.  This  rendered  the  re- 
tention by  the  enemy  of  Fricourt  itself  impossible  and 
his  troops  were  withdrawn  under  cover  of  a  violent 
counter-attack  upon  the  Mametz-Montauban  line.  In 
the  course  of  these  operations  considerable  captures  of 
prisoners  and  guns  took  place,  the  total  of  the  former 
reaching  at  that  date  something  over  4,300. 

To  the  south  of  the  Somme  during  the  same  period  the 
French  successes  had  continued.     They  had  seized  the 


village  of  Herbecourt  and  the  Bois  de  Mereaucourt,  both 
to  the  east  of  Frise,  thus  rendering  the  retention  of  that 
position  impossible.  By  Monday  evening  they  had 
captured  the  village  of  Fouilleres  on  the  Somme,  while 
some  four  miles  further  south  tliey  had  established  them- 
selves in  Assevillers,  the  outskirts  of  which  they  had 
reached  and  occupied  on  the  previous  day.  This  broufjht 
them  well  over  the  second  line  of  the  German  defences, 
while  the  subsequent  capture  of  Buscourt,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Feuillores  and  of  Flaucourt,  two  miles  f\nther 
south,  lca\es  them  only  three  miles  away  from  Peronne. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  the  theatre  of  battle  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  has  been  at  once  less  regular  and 
less  extensive.  There  has  been  vigorous  fighting  to  the 
north  of  the  Ancre,  especially  around  the  villages  of 
Gommecourt  and  Serre.  In  this  region  the  conflict  is 
described  as  "  still  fluctuating."  The  French  semi- 
official statement  attributes  the  more  vigorous  German 
resistance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  battlefield  to  the 
greater  facilities  for  reinforcements. 

Briefly  summarised,  the  position  up  to  date  appears  to 
be  as  follows  : 

North  of  the  Ancre,  though  some  successes  have  been 
secured,  the  fighting  has  so  far  been  on  the  whole  in- 
decisive. 

South  of  the  Ancre  the  British  forces  have  made  a  very 
marked  advance  between  La  Boiselle  and  Montauban"; 
the  whole  salient  of  Fricourt  being  now  in  our  hands. 
We  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy,  captured 
many  prisoners  and  much  war  material. 

To  the  south  of  Montauban,  our  Allies  have  established 
themselves  in  full  possession  of  the  second  German  line 
o\'er  a  front  of  over  nine  miles,  as  far  south  as  Estrccs. 


It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  these  operations  in  terms  of  mere  mileage. 
What  the  Allies  are  attempting  is  not  the  mere  pushing 
backward  of  the  (k-rmans,  but  the  weakening  of  their 
line  until  it  should  become  imtenable,  and  our  estimate 
of  their  success  in  that  direction  must  depend  largely 
on  the  niunber  which  they  have  been  able  to  put  out  of 
action.  So  far  it  is  estimated  that  the  Allies  have  taken 
over  13,000  prisoners  ;  and  this  implies  a  high  measure 
of  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  ()ur  own  losses  have 
doubtless  also  been  heavy,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  they  have  been  disproportionately  heavy — 
the  enemy  has  taken  nothing  like  the  same  number 
of  prisoners— and  we  know  very  well  that  our  ability  to 
bear  such  losses  is  now  far  greater  than  his.  X 

P.S.^ — Since  the  above  summary  was  written,  the 
French  have  rounded  off  the  south  end  of  their  line  bj 
the  capture  of  Estr^es  and  Belloy-en-Santerre. 
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The   Final   Phase 


By  Hilaire  Bclloc 


[The  following  commcntayv  on  the  militarv  situation 
was  telegraphed  by  Mr.  Belloc  jrom  the  Italian  Front 
on  Monday,  July  yd.  It  is  neccssarilv  incomplete. 
His  full  and  detailed  analvsis  of  the  Allied  Offensive 
on  the  Western  Front  will  appear  next  week.] 

IF  we  look  upon  the  war  as  a  whole  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  so  strict  a  co-ordination  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  Allied  higher  commands  that  every- 
thing which  has  taken  place  since  June  jrd,  ex- 
actly a  calendar  month  ago,  forms  part  of  one  plan.  That 
plan  IS  already  fairly  understood  bv  the  general  public, 
which  has  been  wisely  admitted  to  a  larger  measure  of 
confidence  than  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

It  was  known  everywhere  and  was  indeed  the  common 
sense  of  the  situation  that  the  Russian  offensive  in  Volhy- 
nia  and  on  the  borders  of  Galicia  and  in  the  Bukovina 
was  the  preliminary  and  the  calculated  preliminary  to 
action  elsewhere.  What  was  not  known  and  what  could 
not  be  known,  because  such  things  are  not  calculable,  was 
the  measure  of  success  it  might  attain.  But  it  was  clear 
that  whatever  the  measure  of  that  success  might  be,  the 
first  of  the  summer  attacks  upon  what  are  essentially  the 
works  of  a  besieged  fortress,  would  be  followed  when  once 
their  effect  began  to  develop  by  corresponding  movements 
upon  other  sectors  of  that  immense  interrupted  line  which 
runs  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Roumanian  frontier  across  the 
Southern  Balkans  from  Monfalcone,  all  along  the  Italian 
Alpine  front  to  the  Ortler,  and  then  after  the  neutral 
territory  of  Switzerland  from  Belfort  to  Dunkirk. 

Action  upon  the  westernmost  front  was  not  designed 
by  the  Alliance  to  be  delivered  until  a  full  month  after 
the  first  effects  of  the  Russian  pressure  should  be  felt,  nor 
was  it  certain  where  the  first  consequences  of  that  pres- 
sure would  show  themselves.  As  a  fact'  they  showed 
themselves,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  Trentino. 

The  Russian  attack  has  succeeded — I  will  not  say 
beyond  the  Allied  expectations,  for  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  calculations  were  made — but  certainly  beyond 
anything  which  the  enemy  had  thought  possible.  We 
know  from  many  sources  of  information  that  the  enemy 
had  staked  everything  upon  the  supposed  sufficiency  of 
his  defensive  line  between  the  Pripet  Marshes  and 
Roumania. 

The  Austrian  effectives  detailed  to  the  defence  of  the 
line  between  the  middle  Styr  and  the  sector  in  front  of 
Czernowitz,  together  with  two  or  four  German  divisions 
lent  in  aid,  were  calculated  upon  that  normal  minimum 
of  somewhat  over  three  thousand  men  to  the  mile,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  local  reserves  which  had  been 
thought  essentially  sufficient  for  the  works  prepared 
under  German  guidance  in  this  southern  half  of  the 
enemy's  eastern  front  against  Russia.  Within  three 
weeks  close  upon  half  these  original  effectives  had  dis- 
appeared. 

More  important  than  the  local  advances  effected  by 
the  Russians  was  the  tremendous  depletion  of  the  enemy 
strength  between  the  marshes  and  the  Roumanian  fron- 
tier. With  new  bodies  of  men  the  Germans  could  help  their 
aUies  but  little,  and  when  the  Russians  had  formed  their 
great  salient  round  Lutsk  the  Germans  countered  the 
danger  by  massing  heavy  pieces  along  the  middle  Styr 
and  upon  the  Stokhod,  both  below  and  above  the  place 
where  that  marshy  stream  is  crossed  by  the  railway  lead- 
ing to  Kovel.  There  the  Russians  held  and  hold  the 
bridge-head  of  Svidniki. 

At  that  bridge-head  the  Russians  remained.  East  of 
it  up  the  Stokhod,  across  the  narrow  belt  between  the 
Stokhod  and  the  Styr  and  so  down  the  Styr  past 
Godomichi  and  Kolki,  they  still  remain  upon  the  western 
bank  of  the  river.  But  the  newly  concentrated  German 
heavy  artillery  holds  them  there. 

What  the  Germans  had  not  the  strength  to  do  even  m 
guns  let  alone  in  men,  was  to  produce  a  smular  check 
upon  the  southern  half  of  the  Hue.  Upon  the  extrenie 
left  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Russian  advance,  that 


advance  proved  continuous.  The  Austrian  army  at 
Czernowitz  was  broken  into  two  portions.  One  retired 
upon  Kolomea  and  one  upon  Uorna  Watla  just  beyond 
Kimpolung,  both  of  these  places  defending  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathian  passes  into  Hungary,  the  first  the  Jab- 
lonitza,  the  second  the  Borgo.  But  of  these  two  the  first 
was  by  far  the  most  important,  and  the  Russian  threat  to 
Kolomea,  now  just  occupied,  has  been  the  concern  of  the 
enemy  for  a  fortnight  past. 

Meanwhile  this  first  breach  in  the  outworks  of  the  great 
siege,  this  disaster  suffered  by  the  enemy  in  Volhynia 
and  in  the  Bukovitia,  was  followed  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  adventure  in  the  Trentino. 

I  pointed  out  last  week  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
offensive  in  the  Trentino  was  essentially  a  German  move. 
The  Austrian  units  there  were  closely  overlooked  and 
ordered  even  upon  the  divisional  staffs  by  (ierman  ofiicers. 
The  whole  plan  in  its  larger  lines,  as  in  its  details,  was  a 
repetition  of  Verdun.  It  had  absorbed  i8  divisions  and 
between  two  and  three  thousand  guns,  half  of  them  heavy 
pieces.  It  had  been  undertaken  with  only  the  single  and 
difficult  line  of  supply  reaching  from  the  fortified  junction 
of  Franzensfeste  to  Trent  to  feed  it,  because  it  was 
thought  certain  of  success.  It  failed.  The  ItaUans 
concentrated  men  against  it  with  an  ease  and  celerity 
which  I  hope  to  describe  in  my  article  upon  the  Italian 
front  in  a  week's  time,  and  at  last  the  Austrian  retire- 
ment was  ordered. 

The  moment  was  one  of  capital  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  those 
straits  for  men,  of  that  necessary'  shortening  of  the  front 
which  has  been  the  necessary  and  calculated  result  of  the 
Allied  operations  since  first  the  enemy  lost  his  ad\  antagc 
of  mere  numbers,  and  still  more  since  his  advantage  in 
munitions  began  to  fall  to  a  parity  with  our  own.  In  a 
sense,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austro-German  division 
from  the  Balkans  was  an  earher  manifestation  of  the 
same  tendency,  and  Bidou,  whose  anonymous  work  in 
the  Dihats  of  Paris  and  whose  admirable  signed 
study  of  Verdun  has  made  him  deservedly  famous, 
pointed  it  out  many  weeks  ago. 

But  the  abandonment  of  the  Trentino  offensive,  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  Italian  pursuit,  and  the  immediate 
connection  of  these  with  the  Russian  advance,  were  the 
first  clear  example  of  a  shortening  of  front,  of  an  anxiety 
for  men  and  resources,  apparent  upon  the  map  to  the 
public  eye.  The  enemy  retirement  from  the  enclosed 
basin  of  Asiago,  his  occupation  of  new  defensive  lines, 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  old  frontier,  his  obvious 
intention  of  withdrawing  as  rapidly  as  possible  through 
the  narrow  neck  of  the  bottle  of  the  men  and  guns  he  had 
so  foolishly  packed  beyond  Trent,  was  hardly  in  full 
swing  when  the  third  act  of  the  great  drama  opened  and 
a  general  bombardment  was  remarked  against  the  enemy 
along  all  the  front  held  by  the  British  between  the 
Somme  and  La  Bassee. 

F'or  some  days  this  preliminary,  the  significance  of 
which  was  a  matter  of  open  comment  upon  all  sides,  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  accompanied  by  what  the  French  call 
"  soundings."  that  is,  the  feehng  of  the  enemy's  lines  by 
what  would  be  called  in  open  warfare  (and  has  been  called 
by  the  enemy  even  in  this  siege  work) — reconnaissances 
These  had  a  double  object  of  discovering  the  enemy's  real 
strength  all  along  the  line  and  of  forbidding  his  move- 
ment of  units. 

Such  preliminaries  were  followed  by  the  first  blows, 
the  results  of  which  arc  only  just  coming  to  hand  as  I 
write.  It  is  no  overwhelming  stroke  upon  one  sector, 
such  as  were  the  earlier  and  inconclusive  offensives  of  this 
war,  that  is  intended.  It  is  a  policy  which  the  French 
despatches  and  semi-official  reviews  of  the  war  have  well 
defined  by  the  metaphor  of  "  crumbling."  The  enemy 
has  gambled  upon  striking  hard  at  an  immense  expense  in 
men  upon  one  very  restricted  sector  of  his  western  front, 
that  of  Verdun. 

For  cjov  nyorv  six  months  the  Allied  Higher  Commands 
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refused  to  reply  to  this  tremendous  hammering  (wherein 
the  enemy  spent  himself  so  lavislily)  and  maintained  a 
political  discipline  which  has  very  probably  determined 
the  issue  of  the  war.  Though  there  were  isolated  ex- 
amples, rather  in  the  press  than  in  the  public  of  anxiety 
and  even  of  folly  during  the  strain,  yet  the  strain  was 
endured. 

The  menacing  of  the  combined  fronts  has  but  begun. 
What  developments  the  immediate  future  will  show  we 
cannot  tell,  but  the  essential  point  for  opinion  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  operation  will  be  long  and  detailed 
and  there  will  be  no  question  of  any  one  or  two  violent 
pliensive   operations    destined   immediately   to   achieve 


their  result  or  fail  as  was  the  model  of  the  first  greal 
offensive  in  this  war.  Still  less  is  there  any  question  on 
the  Allied  side  of  massed  and  destructi\'ely  expensive 
effort  upon  one  selected  sector.  Verdun  has  been  a 
suflftcient  object-lesson  in  that,  and  the  enemy  has  proved 
it  for  us. 

The  poHcy  now  deliberately  undertaken  and  to  be 
carried  through  is  a  prolonged  general  and  deliberate 
poUcy,  the  separate  parts  of  which  will  appear 
upon  point  after  point  of  the  long  fronts  attacked, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  the  full  use  of  what  is  now 
a  great  superiority  in  men  and  at  least  an  equality 
in  munitions. 


A  General  Review  of  the  Situation 


A  T  the  moment   in  which  these  lines  are  written 

/\     the  third  critical  phase  of  the  war  is  opening. 

/  %  The  first  was  the  initial  phase  which  concluded 
U,  JLwitb  the  Marne  and  the  Battle  of  Ypres'  and 
decided  the  simple  truth  that  if  no  further  political 
factors  came  in  upon  the  enemy's  side,  or  endeavour 
came  in  to  weaken  the  Atiance  against  him  by  fatigue 
or  quarrel,   he  would  inevitably  lose  the  war. 

This  initial  phase  will  aertainly  appear  to  the  future 
historian  the  most  important  of  all.  The  historian  of 
1812,  for  instance,  does  nat  lay  chief  stress  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  Retreat  from  Moscow,  and  as  for  the 
brilliancy  of  the  attack  on  Bo  rodino  —which  seemed  at  the 
moment  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  French  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  their  enemies,  puts  it  altogether  into 
the  background.  What  he  emphasises  (and  you  may 
see  it  in  every  competent  writer  upon  1812)  is  the 
initial  blunder  of  entering  with  so  vast  a  force,  with 
such  conditions  of  transport  and  upon  so  few  avenues 
of  approach,  a  country  of  which  the  French  Higher 
Command  was  at  bottom  ignorant. 

\e.xt  and  later  the  historian  of  1812  emphasises  the 
undue  delay  of  Napoleon  at  Moscow.  But  if  his  interest 
is  in  strategy,  as  it  should  be,  he  is  likely  to  debate  at 
greater  length  than  the  delay  at  Moscow  the  question 
of  whether  Napoleon  would  not  have  done  well  to  halt 
in  Smolensk. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  present  war. 

It  is  not  the  dramatic  final  actions  which  perhaps, 
when  they  come,  will  quite  eclipse  all  the  rest  for  vivid- 
ness and  for  decision,  certainly  in  the  long  swaying  of 
the  trench  lines  during  the  central  period,  but  this  initial 
phase  which  will  arrest  his  pen,  and  upon  it  will  he  make 
turn  the  whole  nature  of  the  great  war. 

His  reasons  for  doing  so  will  be  that  he  will  have, 
as  the  contemporary  public  cannot  fully  have,  though  it 
gains  rapidly  in  construction,  a  conspectus  of  the  forces 
at  work.  He  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Empires  combined  were,  in  August,  1914,  humanly 
certain  of  victory  and  of  rapid  victory  at  that.  They 
were  overwhelmingly  more  numerous.  They  had  chosen 
their  own  moment.  They  had  prepared  and  they  pos- 
sessed the  equipment  for  the  munitionment  of  modern 
war  upon  a  scale  far  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents. 

That  they  failed  was  due  to  a  strategic  blunder  of  the 
first  class,  a  blunder  comparable  to  Erlon's  blunder  two 
days  before  Waterloo.  They  totally  misconceived  the 
proportionate  grouping  of  the  French  lines  between  the 
V^osges  and  Paris,  and  they  suffered  the  defeat  of  the 
Marne.  There  still  remained  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
occup3dng  the  ports  of  the  Channel  when  they  had  rallied 
after  their  defeat  for  turning  the  far  inferior  Allied  hne 
by  the  open  gap  that  was  left.  They  blundered  again, 
or  at  any  rate  they  delayed,  then  when  they  tried  to 
force  the  gate  they  lost  the  battle  of  Ypres  and  the  first 
phase  of  the  war  was  over. 

They  lost  the  battle  of  Ypres  from  a  complete  miscal- 
culation of  the  strength  of  the  modern  defensive,  coupled 
with  the  characteristic  ignorance  of  the  type  of  soldier 
they  had  to  meet.  For  the  success  at  Ypres  was  not 
merely  the  result  of  a  Wind  formula  "  the  strength  of  the 
modern  defensive,"  it  was  much  more  the  result  of  certain 
moral  qualities  in  the  defending  force,  which  enabled 
them  to  exhaust  the  enemy's  attack  at  a  moment  when 
they  were  still  so  small  in  number  and  still  in  process -of 
organisatioo. 


The  second  critical  moment  of  the  war  was  the  beginning 
of  last  summer.  There  had  by  that  time  clearly  appeared 
to  all  the  belligerents  what  not  one  of  them  guessed  when 
the  war  broke  out,  the  character  which  modern  trench 
warfare  would  exhibit. 

Everyone  had  been  caught  short  in  heavy  munition- 
ment, but  the  unexpected  accident  turned  greatly  to  the 
profit  of  the  enemy  because  he  had,  for  totally  different 
reasons,  provided  himself  with  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  heavy  pieces  and  with  the  machinery  for  their  munition- 
ment. This  end  of  the  spring  or  beginning  of  summer 
last  year  is  critical  because  upon  its  fortunes  would  depend 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  matter  was  argued  at 
some  length  in  these  pages,  and  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  which  the  future  showed  to  be  just.  The  great 
offensive  would  be  undertaken  with  the  opening  of  the  tine 
season,  if  that  offensive  were  launched  in  the  West,  which 
had  been  creeping  up  in  munitionment  and  in  men,  and 
if  it  were  successful  the  war  would  be  of  short  duration. 
Should  such  an  offensive  be  forestalled  by  the  enemy,  or 
when  undertaken,  fail,  the  war  would  be  of  long  duration. 
Its  ultimate  issue  still  remained  clear  so  long  as  no  new 
political  development  came  to  weaken  the  Alliance  or  to 
strengthen  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  took  advantage  of  the  immense  dispropor- 
tion between  his  power  of  munitionment  and  that  of  the 
Russians.  He  still  had  advantage  in  this  matter  over 
the  Western  Allies  (though  he  has  since  lost  it,  for  those 
who  say  that  the  curve  of  his  increasing  munitionment 
is  steeper  than  that  of  the  Western  Allies  at  the  present 
moment  are  ill-informed)  but  he  had  a  much  greater 
advantage  of  course  over  long  industrialised  Russia.  He 
seized  that  advantage,  broke  the  Russian  lines  at  Dunajetz 
and  proceeded  throughout  the  summer  of  1915  to  advance 
through  Poland,  forcing  salient  after  salient  upon  the 
Russians,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  a  decision  against  them, 
of  obtaining  a  separate  peace  from  them  or,  alternatively, 
leaving  them  negligible  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  then 
coming  back  in  full  force  next  year  against  the  West. 
He  failed  to  achieve  his  end.  Bui  he  had  forestalled  any 
offensive  against  himself  and  he  had  prolonged  the  war 
greatly  to  his  moral  and  political  advantage,  for  though 
the  numbers  in  the  West  would  continue  to  increase 
against  him  and  the  power  of  munitionment  in  thfe  West 
would  also  increase,  yet  he  might  gamble  upon  the  effect 
of  time  in  wearj'ing  his  opponents  and  in  affecting,  what 
is  always  somewhat  imperfect,  the  co-ordination  of  the 
separate  Allied  forces  and  their  commands. 

Relying  upon  such  factors  he  pursued  his  efforts 
throughout  the  autumn  and  obtained,  when  his  assault 
upon  Russia  was  exhausted,  the  first  grave  political 
change  in  his  own  favour,  the  adhesion  of  a  neutral — 
Bulgaria.  He  overran  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  for  a 
moment  threatening  the  general  communications  of  the 
British  Empire,  was  baulked  in  this  by  the  counter-stroke 
of  Salonika  and  then  almost  with  the  opening  of  the  next 
year  decided  upon  a  certain  effort  in  the  ,West,  which  was 
his  last  hope,  but  which  offered  him  the  chance  of  very 
considerable  results.  He  decided  to  mass  against  a 
particular  sector  of  the  western  line  just  such  striking 
forces  as  had  been  his  work  seven  months  before  upon  the 
Dunajetz.  With  this  difference,  however,  that  the  strik- 
ing force  he  was  ready  to  launch  in  this  last  attempt  was 
stronger  by  far  in  heavy  artillery  and  its  munitionment 
than  anything  he  had  yet  been  able  to  put  forward. 

The  sector  which  he  chose  for  this  last  great  effort 
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was  the  sector  of  Verdun.  The  French  Hne  here  made 
a  pronounced  salient  which  lay  beyond  a  flooded  river. 
He  conceived  a  repetition  of  Friedland  upon  a  great 
modern  scale.  By  crushing  in  the  French  saHent  against 
the  river  he  would  break  that  portion  of  the  French  line 
entirely.  A  great  army  would  be  thrust  back  upon  a 
flooded  valley  across  which  it  had  no  adequate  communica- 
tions. There  would  be  in  the  defeat  such  a  congestion 
as  would  give  everything  beyond  the  river  into  his  hands , 
men,  guns  and  material.  And  from  that  success  would 
immediately  result  the  rupture  of  the  AUied  line  at  this 
point  and  a  decision  in  the  West. 

We  all  know  what  followed.  The  French  covering  line 
was  battered  back  in  a  week.  But  the  main  positions 
lying  behind  it,  though  still  beyond  the  river  and  still 
imperfectly  provided  with  communications  across  its 
liooded  valley  stood  the  shock.  The  attack  had  begun 
upon  the  21st  of  February.  By  the  28th  it  was  clear 
that  as  a  mere  surprise  attack  it  had  failed. 

He  believed  it  might  still  be  possible  at  a  very  great 
expense  of  men  to  obtain  his  decision  in  a  slower  fashion  ; 
if  only  the  month  of  March  was  occupied  in  that  attack. 
He  tried  now  to  force  the  French  line  upon  both  sides 
of  the  Meuse,  and  with  a  loss  of  about  200,000  men  over 
and  above  the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  French  ;  with  a 
balance  against  himself  of  that  very  considerable  ex- 
penditure he  continued  his  effort.  The  first  great  spasm 
of  that  effort  was  defeated  upon  March  9th,  and  there 
were  many  who  were  'then  ready  to  say  that  the  defensive 
battle  of  Verdun  was  won.  But  a  month  was  to  pass 
before  things  were  certain,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last 
spasm  of  April  qth  that  the  result  was  clear.  By  that 
date  the  defensi\  e  battle  of  the  sector  of  Verdun  was  won, 
it  was  clear  the  I^rench  line  would  never  be  broken. 

Significance  of  Verdun 

WTien  thfs  was  appreciated  upon  both  sides  of  the 
struggle,  when  the  great  defensive  action  of  the  sector 
of  Verdun  was  thus  conclusively  shown  to  have  fallen 
to  the  military  advantage  of  the  French  and  the  immense 
loss  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  had  been  wasted,  there  was 
clearly  a  moment  in  which  he  hesitated  upon  what  his 
next  course  should  be.  Circumstances  themselves 
dictated  that  course— he  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  to  have  had  no  option  but  to  undertake  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  offensive  actions  against  the  Verdun 
sector.  Not  because  he  now  had  any  hope  of  there 
achieving  a  decision,  but  because  it  was  only  there 
he  could  continue  to  attack,  and  there  by  his  attack  he 
might  achieve  other  political  and  moral  effects  what 
he  had  failed  to  achieve  as  a  purely  military  task. 
He  had  not  the  men,  the  positions  or  the  time  for 
moving  guns  which,  before  the  counter-stroke  of  the 
Allies  should  be  launched,  would  enable  him  to  fore- 
stall it  in  anv  other  field.  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  such  a  counter-stroke  would  come  in  the  summer. 
The  British  arm^•  was  not  only  rapidly  growmg  m 
numbers,  but  had  perfected  its  organisation.  The  curve 
of  increase  in  Western  munitionment  was  very  rapidly 
rising.  The  losses  of  the  French  had  been  now  for  long 
far  inferior  to  his  own.  r  ,r    j 

To  continue  an  attack  upon  the  sector  of  Verdun, 
though  his  original  battle  was  lost,  was  his  only  course 
and  he  continued  it  with  not  one  but  many  motives  oi 
action  combined,  the  confusion  of  which  long  puzzled 
those  who  were  following  the  war  as  students  but  which 
is  now  pretty  clearly  apparent,  although  the  particular 
emphasis  he  might  lay  upon  one  or  another  of  these  his 
motives  and  the  proportionate  value  they  had  in  his  mind 
cannot  yet  be  determined  and  was  indeed  fluctuating 
from  week  to  week.    These  motives  may  roughly  be 

tabulated  as  follows :  „ ,,    ,      ..      u,..\v,.>r 

(i)  He  had  made  of  the  name  Verdun  a  familiar 
.symbol  in  all  the  belligerent  countries  and  among  he 
\llies  while  he  had  particularly  impressed  it  upon  the 
manse's  of  his  own  population  and  nowhere  more  than 
uponihe  rank  and  file  of  his  army.  Verdun,  which  was 
KSone  section  of  the  long  trench  line,  was  represented 
as  a  "fortress."  Though  the  attack  was  only  against 
onesec  or  S  an  extended  line  it  was  represented-even 
in  the  maps  which  he  distributed  to  his  Boldiers--as  an 
'"investment "  A  shadowy  salient  was  treated  as 
thoS  U  2s  a  besieged  arel  wdth  no  issue  but  a  narrow 


one  for  the  defenders.  He  acted  upon  thp  principle  that 
the  putting  of  his  soldiers  into  any  part  of  the  geographical 
area  called  "  Verdun  " — that  is  of  a  particular  small 
town  which,  so  fa.  as  the  strategical  results  of  its  occupa- 
tion was  concerned,  might  just  as  well  have  been  a 
ploughed  field,  would  appear  to  neutrals,  to  the  civilian 
population,  to  his  own  army  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
to  the  beUigerents  against  him,  as  the  "  taking  "  of 
Metz,  or  Plevna,  or  Sevastopol  of  old. 

In  other  words,  he  calculated  upon  the  "  moral  " 
effect  of  the  name  Verdun,  and  to  put  his  soldiers  into 
the  houses  of  the  town,  or  such  houses  as  lay  west  of  the 
Meuse,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  remaining  offen- 
sive, hoping  that  such  a  result  would  distract  opinion 
from  the  military  problem. 

(2)  He  further  hoped  that  the  continued  offensive 
against  the  French  would  affect  the  moral  of  that  people, 
civilian  and  even  military.  He  was  here  doing  what  he 
has  so  often  done  during  the  war,  something  which  his 
own  psychology  positively  condemns  him  to  do,  mis- 
understanding the  mind  of  his  opponent.  Just  as  he 
believed  that  the  raiding  by  aircraft  of  open  English 
towns  would  break  the  will  of  the  English  people  or 
cause  its  political  opinion  to  weaken,  just  as  he  had 
counted  upon  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia,  so 
he  counted  now  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  the  unstable 
will  of  the  French.  From  his  own  side  he  could  be 
certain  that  no  losses,  however  great,  however  superior 
to  the  losses  he  himself  inflicted,  would  cause  confusion 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  His  press  was  entirely 
official.  He  had  published  nothing  but  what  was  pub- 
lished by  authority,  he  was  able  to  conceal,  and  he  has  in 
fact  concealed,  from  the  mass  of  his  population  the  price 
that  was  being  paid.  He  knew  that  such  concealment 
would  not  be  possible  among  the  Western  powers. 

A  second  motive  was  the  effect  on  the  Western  moral, 
and  especially  on  the  French  moral  by  the  mere  con- 
tinuance of  an  attack  which  now  had  no  possible  strategic 
result  open  to  it. 

(3)  He  seems  also  to  have  been  affected  by  this  con- 
sideration— of  the  Western  forces  opposed  to  him  the 
most  formidable  hitherto  had  been  the  French.  France 
was  a  conscript  country,  the  strategy'  of  the  French  had 
shown  itself  unexpectedly  superior.  The  army  had  long 
been  very  thoroughly  organised.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  had  to  improvise  an  army,  its  staff  work 
was  long  necessarily  imperfect,  the  provision  of  a  corps  of 
officers  to  deal  with  the  new  force,  10  or  15  fold  that 
which  had  been  provided  for  tlie  war  originally,  pre- 
sented grave  perils  of  weakness.  Could  he  prolong  the 
offensive  against  the  French  sufficiently  to  even  make 
them  partially  exhausted  ?  Though  this  were  done  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  exhausticti,  yet  he  could  when 
he  fell  upon  the  defensive  count  upon  having  to  meet  an 
attack  mainly  of  newly  improvised  British  armies,  not 
with  their  combined  attack,  which  he  had  chiefly  dreaded. 

(4)  The  next  consideration  was  an  alternative  to, 
and  therefore  partly  contradictory  of  tliis  last.  In  the 
alternative  of  failing  to  exhaust  the  French  by  his  attack 
on  Verdun  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  exhaustion, 
he  might  at  least  provoke  a  prema  ture  counter-offensive. 

This,  it  is  generally  believed  by  competent  authorities 
in  France,  was  the  chief  military  cunception  in  his  mind 
throughout  the  whole  business. 

It  is  clear  that  if  you  are  you,cself  approaching  ex- 
haustion while  your  enemy  as  a  whole  is  increasing  in 
munitionment  as  well  as  in  numbers,,  that  the  enemy  will 
have  marked  some  day  upon  which  his  own  superiority 
will  be  so  overwhelming  that  he  will,  attack  without  fear 
for  the  result.  It  is  equally  clear  thrrt  under  such  circum- 
stances to  compel  him  to  "attack  be  fore  his  full  strength 
is  developed,  especially  in  munitions  (a  further  point  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  moment)  is  to  secure  a  great  advantage. 

Nothing  has  been  more  remarkabl  e  in  the  whole  of  the 
prolonged  and  exceedingly  extensive;  attacks  which  have 
succeeded  to  the  loss  of'  the  battle;  of  Verdun  by  the 
enemy,  nothing  has  been  more  striking  in  all  these  ten 
weeks  of  mere  assault  since  the  ho])e  of  a  decision  was 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  than  the  refusal  of  the  Allied 
Command  to  be  provoked  into  a  premature  fcounter- 
offensive.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  so  piquaiit  a 
test  of  the  whole  situation  should  i  K)t  have  been  seized 
by  general  opinion  in  this  countr%-.  It  would  have  been 
seized  if  the  authorities  had  had"  tl  le  wisdom  to  explain 
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the  situation  soberly  and  iii  frcqnent  rommiiniques  to 
the  Britisli  people. 

(5)  Lastly,  the  enemy  certainly  calculated  upon  a 
partial  exhaustion  of  munitioninent  upon  the  French 
side.  He  is  here,  happily  for  us.  badly  handicapped.  We 
know  much  more  accurately  how  much  he  can  prodiice 
than  he  knows  how  much  we  can. 

The  proof  of  this  is  his  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  French  delivery  of  shell  alone  would  equal  his  own 
during  all  the  last  j)hase  of  the  attack.  Nevertheless,  he 
may  have  argued  that  a  certain  partial  exhaustion  was 
necessarily  taking  place  with  the  French  mimitionment 
as  it  was  taking  place  with  his  own.  He  could  not 
deliver  shell  continuously.  He  was  himself  compelled 
to  certain  lulls  in  the  rate  of  expenditure  during  which 
lulls  he  re-accumulated  his  head  of  shell.  And  he  thought 
it  at  least  probable  that  he  was  similarly  preventing  the 
French  from  accumulating  any  great  reserve.  Though 
he  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  other 
sections  of  the  line  were  piling  up  munitions  against  him 
in  overwhelming  quantities. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  five  main  particular  motives 
which,  combined,  decided  him  to  continue  mere  mechanical 
attack  after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Verdun  and  all  hope 
of  achieving  a  decision  at  this  point. 

But  we  shall  not  understand  his  combination  of  these 
five  motives  unless  we  seize  the  general  truth  that  an 
army  engaged  upon  such  an  offensive  operation  after 
it  has  passed  a  certain  point  must  in  any  case  continue. 
Whether  the  action  be  one  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 
or  of  many  weeks  the  principle  is  the  same. 

Many  metaphors  have  been  used  to  put  it  vividly 
and  concisely.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  suction  of  a 
whirlpool.  It  has  been  compared  to  what  the  French 
call  engrcnure,  that  is,  the  drawing  in  of  anything  by  the 
teeth  of  a  cogwheel,  the  action  of  which  is  such  that  once 
a  man's  hand  is  in,  his  arm  follows  and  after  his  arm 
his  bod3^ 

It  has  been  compared  to  another  metaphor,  to  the 
hooking  on  of  force  to  force,  the  attacker  being  regarded 
in  this  metaphor  as  caught  by  a  bait  and  fixed  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  he  cannot  escape. 

But  all  these  metaphors  are  metaphors  only,  and 
while  they  state  do  not  explain.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  have  not  studied  military  history — the  great 
majority  of  educated  men — should  have  refused  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  metaphors  and  should  demand  a 
plainer  statement. 

That  statement  may  I  think  be  put  as  follows  ;  though 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  define. 

The  attacking  force  before  it  is  launched  must  be 
organised  at  an  expense  of  time  which  is  largely  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  in  view. 
There  is  not  only  the  material  factor  of  bringing  up 
artillery,  building  behind  that  artillery  a  great  head  of 
shell,  preparing  the  local  traffic  for  supply,  roads,  light 
railways  and  the  rest.  There  is  also  the  moral  expendi- 
ture of  time  in  the  stalY  work  and  thinking  out  all  the 
details  in  the  establishment  of  a  whole  network  of  arrange- 
ments with  a  million  connections  and  meshes  which  cannot 
be  unravelled,  which  can  still  less  be  renewed  save  at  a 
very  grave  expenditure  of  time.  An  offensive  action, 
therefore,  once  designed,  is  like  any  other  investment, 
a  thing  which  a  man  is  tempted  to  continue  even  after 
it  has  apparentl)'  failed,  and  which  he  almost  invariably 
does  so  continue.  There  is  always  the  temptation  not 
to  cut  one's  losses,  and  sometimes  almost  the  physical 
constraint  to  go  on  'ong  after  hope  has  been  lost. 

Next  consider  what  may  be  called  the  momentum  of 
such  a  thing,  moral  and  material.  You  have  set  a  great 
machine  in  motion.  Everything  leads  up  to  this  machine 
in  its  particular  field  of  action  and  in  the  direction  towards 
which  you  have  directed  it.  All  its  supply,  all  the 
movements  of  its  various  parts— almost  infinite  in 
number  in  such  a  case — if  it  is  in  that  place  and  that 
fashion  which  you  have  originally  presented  your  effort. 

Finally,  we  must  add  to  a  complete  comprehension  of  a 
phenomenon  universal  in  the  whole  history  of  war,  the 
elementary  truth  tbiat  continuance  is  at  least  the  continu- 
ance of  the  known,  and  as  exhaustion  proceeds  a  change  of 
plan  is  a  plunge  into  the  unknown.  The  further  ex- 
haustion proceeds  the  more  risky  is  that  unknown. 
The  German  Higher  Command  could  say  to  itself,  "  To- 
day at  such  and  such  a  point  we  advanced  70  j'ards.     A 


week  ago  we  took  such  and  such  a  Wood  of  30  acres. 
To-morraw  we  shall  perhaps  put  our  troops  into  that 
ruined  village  200  yards  in  front  of  our  present  trenches  " 
— and  so  forth.  It  is  a  process  continuing  upon  lines 
already  known.  A  process  which  can  be  represented,  not 
only  to  those  whom  one  would  deceive  but  even  to  one's 
own  mind,  as  a  continuous  "  advance,"  and  therefore 
in  some  vague  sense  continuous  success.  If  viav  produce 
some  unexpected  good  firrtime.  To  attempt  a  change 
in  the  whole  plan  in  the  eleventh  houf,  to  attempt  with 
gravely  depleted  forces  a  retirement,  still  more  to  attempt 
another  attack  elsewhere,  may  be  possible  at  one  critical 
moment  if  that  moment  is  exactly  chosen.  Imme- 
diately after  such  a  moment  it  is  increasingly  dangercnis 
and  there  comes  a  time  when  it  will  b?  necessarily  disastrous. 

Waterloo's  Classical  Example 

The  classical  example  of  Napoleon's  attack  at  Water- 
loo has  been  quoted  by  a  dozen  critics  since  the  German 
determination  to  continue  after  they  had  lost  their 
original  action  at  Verdun  was  apparent.  Waterloo 
concerned  only  a  mile  and  a  half  of  ground,  200,000  men 
and  a  few  hours.  Verdun  concerns  between  20  and  30 
miles  of  ground,  nearly  two  million  men  from  first  to 
last,  and  many  weeks.  But,  as  J  said  above,  the  principle 
is  exactly  the  same. 

In  all  the  marvellous  work  of  Houssaye  upon  Waterloo 
there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  famous  sentence 
in  which  he  argues,  speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  first 
cavalry  charges  against  the  British  squares  and  of  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  just  before  the  Prussians  could 
make  their  pressure  really  felt  (they  were  already 
approaching  the  field  and  were  on  the  point  of  taking 
contact),  "Why  didn't  the  Emperor  break  off  the  battle  ?  " 
And  he  answers  far  more  lucidly  than  I  have  been  able 
to  put  it,  by  much  the  sarfie  set  of  statements  which  I  have 
here  made,  and  concludes  with  the  phrase  "  because 
therefore  he  could  not."  This  "  therefore  "  covers  not 
only  his  military  but  his  political  reasons.  When  it  was 
clear  that  the  British  line  would  stand  and  that  the 
Prussian  attack  was  very  visibly  developing  before  him 
upon  his  right  flank  in  the  clear  westering  sun  which  took 
his  lines  full  in  face,  the  Emperor  must  have  known 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  yet  he  continued  up  to  the  very 
sunset  of  that  long  June  day  cavalry  charge  upon  cavalry 
charge  and  then  at  the  end  sent  in  and  lost  the  Guard. 

What  else  could  he  have  done  ?  Had  he  broken  battle 
and  retreated,  upon  what  political  situation  would  he 
have  retreated  ?  What  bstter  chance  had  he  against 
combined  and  overwhelming  forces  whose  junction  he 
had  failed  to  prevent.  Should  he  postpone  their  blow 
by  a  few  hours  he  might  still  desperately  hope  that  in  the 
continued  attack  somehow,  somewhere,  something  would 
turn  up.  He  could  hope  nothing  from  breaking  ofi, 
even  though  he  knew  that  in  every  military  sense  of  the 
term  the  battle  was  already  lost.  His  forces  were  not 
sufficient  to  develop  a  new  attack  elsewhere.  Their 
moral  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose.  Every 
one  of  the  metaphors  used  above  applies  exactly  to  that 
last  phase  of  the  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Had 
there  been  a  sensational  press  in  those  days,  fed  by  the 
telegraph,  and  had  W'ellington's  defensive  been  con- 
tinued not  for  hours  but  for  several  weeks,  during  which 
such  a  press  could  have  played  upon  popular  emotions, 
one  can  imagine  what  the  posters  would  have  been  ! 
"  The  Prussian  Hue  compelled  to  fall  back."  "  The 
French  nearer  to  the  big  Elm  tree."  "  The  French  not 
exhausted.  Fresh  forces  continually  appearing."  "Why 
are  not  the  Prussians  already  upon  the  field  ?  "  One  can 
imagine  such  sentences  as  the  following  from  leading 
articles  :  "  With  no  desire  of  underrating  the  glorious 
efforts  of  our  Prussian  Allies  we  cannot  conceal  from  our 
readers  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
still  1,400  yards  from  Planchcnoit,  and  the  best  opinion 
is  puzzled  to  observe  the  moving  in  echelon  under  such 
circumstances,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  fundamental  point  about  those  last  afternoon 
hours  of  Waterloo  was  that  an  exhausted  and  already 
beaten  enemy  was  compelled  to  continue  his  attack.  He 
had  no  other  choice  and  in  that  very  fact  was  making 
more  decisive  and  thorough  his  necessary  defeat. 

The  continued  attack  on  Verdun  therefore  simply 
means  that  the  crisis  now  approaching  as  I  write — the 
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third  critical  phase,  which  may  very  well  be  determinant 
of  the  war,  and  which  will  almost  certainly  j^ive  it  at 
any  rate  its  final  form,  is  modified  more  and  more,  and 
more  and  more  in  our  final  power,  by  the  very  fact  that 
:he  Germans  have  chosen  to  continue  upon  the;  Mouse 
md  cannot  help  continuing  upon  the  Meuse. 

Meanwhile  that  phase  has  been  led  up  to  elsewhere 
by  three  closely  connected  events — the  eneiny  blunder  in 
Italy,  the  Russian  stroke  upon  the  Galician  border  and 
the  immobility  of  Hindenburg  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  eastern  line. 

All  these  three  subsidiary  phenomena  of  the  moment, 
all  these  three  forerunners  of  the  critical  pliase  just  upon 
us,  hang  together. 

A  Political  Illusion 

It  is  the  great  extension  of  the  enemy's  front  through 
tvhat  fools  have  called  his  "  conquest,"  through  his 
crying  to  combine  the  poUtical  illusion  of  occupied 
territory  with  the  hard  realities  of  military  science  that 
led  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Austrian  army  between  the 
marshes  of  Roumania.  He  had  to  hold  that  extended 
line  with  a  minimum  of  men.  He  had  told  the  whole 
world — and  particularly  the  American  journalists,  who 
are  his  chief  heralds  in  the  matter— that  the  Eastern 
line  was  "  impregnable."  The  phrase  is  of  course  abso- 
lutely meaningless  as  it  stands.  What  it  would  mean  if 
it  were  properly  expanded  would  be  something  like  this. 
"  The  Russians  are  so  disorganised  by  our  advance  last 
year,  by  their  great  losses,  my  system  of  defence  is  so 
marvellous  that  I  can  hold  the  front  between  the  Pripet 
marshes  and  the  Roumanian  frontier  with  only  forty-five 
divisions.  I  am  quite  secure  there  until  I  have  done  my 
work  elsewhere  and  choose  to  return  eastward.  Or,  at 
the  very  least  I  can  when  terms  of  peace  are  proposed  find 
myself  in  the  same  situation  in  the  East." 

"We  have  seen  the  folly  of  this  contention.  The 
.  45  divisions  (there  may  have  been  47.  Some  have 
stated,  with  the  addition  of  certain  German  units,  49) 
represented,  in  the  condition  in  which  the  Russians  found 
them  at  the  beginning  of  June,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  men  in  line.  The  Russians  struck  upon  June  4th. 
By  June  i8th,  a  fortnight  later,  at  least  one-half  of  that 
great  force  had  disappeared.  And  all  over  its  ruins, 
deeper  in  one  place,  shallower  in  another,  an  attack 
ruinously  expensive  in  men  would  still  be  directed  against 
the  enemy. 

The  position  of  the  German  line  on  the  north-eastern 
front  was  again  exactly  dependent  upon  the  extension 
of  front  to  which  the  enemy  had  condemned  himself.  ■ 
That  extension  of  front  did  not  only  mean  an  immense 
extension  of  the  actual  line  to  be  held  (it  is  over  300  miles 
in  all  its  sinuosities  from  the  marshes  to  the  Baltic,  which 
Hindenburg  has  now  to  survey.  It  is  but  170  miles 
from  Warsaw  to  the  Save)  it  also  means  an  extension  of 
communications  through  very  bad  land  indeed. 

I  will  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  an  exten- 
sion in  modern  war.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  roads 
of  the  Napoleonic,  or  even  the  Russo-Turkish  wars. 
Existing  railwavs  vastly  modify  the  problem,  the  power 
of  rapidly  laying  down  light  railways  modifies  it.  The 
establishment  of  provisional  roads  modifies  it  further,  as 
does  petrol  traffic  modify  it.  Nevertheless  it  is,  even 
under  modern  conditions,  quite  a  different  thing  to  hold 
a  line  through  the  Polish  forests  and  marshes  over  100 
miles  from  the  railheads  of  the  full  German  railway 
system  than  to  hold  a  line  upon  those  railheads  through 
the  developed  country  of  East  Prussia  and  its  borders. 
It  was  even  a  different  thing  to  hold  a  line  through 
Volhynia,  though  here  the  Austrians  were  much  nearer 
their  original  railheads  and  railway  system,  than  it  would 
have  been  to  hold  one  in  Galicia  with  its  network  of  roads 

^"whether  Hindenburg's  men  would  have  stood  against 
a  Russian  attack  had  a  Russian  attack  been  delivered 
there  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  do  cleariy  see  in  the  present 
sSion  that  that  line  was  reduced  in  the  present  summer 
to  its  bare  minimum  of  men.  u        ^v,^ 

The  reserves  that  might  have  swelled  ^ts  numbers,  the 
depots  from  which  losses  in  case  of  an  advance  uould 
Ke  been  made  good,  were  all  -t  -estwanls  wh^n  the 
nrenaration  of  Verdun  determined  the  enemy  to  mcrease 
hL  forces  upon  the  West  in  such  a  prodigious  fashion  and 


to  make  what  had  been  <)0  divisions  no  less  than  125. 
Upon  that  northern  frtint  some  months  ago  the  (iermans 
could  have  poured  rapidly  by  their  lateral  railway 
reinforcements  in  aid  ui  the  shattered  Austrians  in  the 
south.  It  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  their 
policy,  it  would  have  been  an  exact  replica  of  what  they 
have  done  twice  before  to  meet  the  southern  attack  by  a 
counter-attack  in  the  north  immediately  following. 

The  least  informed  of  our  commentators  believed 
indeed  that  that  attack  was  actually  taking  plaie  when 
Hindenburg  "  felt  "  his  o|)ponent  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Austrian  disaster.  Had  they  considered  for  a  moment 
they  would  have  seen  that  he  could  not  in  his  exhausted 
condition  effect  any  considerable  counter-stroke.  At  the 
best  it  would  be  a  matter  of  weeks  before  he  could 
be  reinforced. 

When  we  turn  to  the  third  of  the  subsidiary  devices 
(for  all  are  really  subsidiary  to  the  West)  we  can  see  how 
the  whole  is  connected,  although  this  Austrian  attack  in 
the  Trentino  has  rather  a  moral  connection  than  a  material 
one  with  the  rest.  The  attack  on  the  Trentino  is  simply 
another  Verdun.  As  I  said  last  week,  the  conception 
that  it  was  disliked  in  Berlin  is  nonsense.  It  has  every 
mark  of  being  actually  ordered  from  Berlin.  The  same 
type  of  preparation,  the  same  type  of  initial  assault,  and, 
one  may  add,  the  same  result.  In  the  Trentino  was 
massed  at  the  end  of  the  bottle  neck  absolutely  every- 
thing that  Austria  had  to  spare.  And  the  machine  will 
not  work  backwards.  The  Austrian  effort  in  the  Trentino 
must  continue.  It  has  no  choice.  If  it  has  run  up 
against  an  unexpetced  resistance  exactly  as  the  (iermans 
did  at  Verdun,  if  it  continue  to  show  a  corresponding 
loss  ;  if  it  have  nothing  to  show  by  either  of  these  efforts, 
save  the  result  of  the  first  few  days  (exactly  as  at  Verdun) , 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Austrian  Higher  Commiand. 
They  have  left  themselves  no  alternative  choice.  They 
must  continue  in  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  and  at 
whatever  expense  of  men,  the  plains  may  be  securely 
reached  and  the  main  Italian  communications  menaced. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  military  objective  before 
them,  while  the  (iermans  at  Verdun  had  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Were  the  Germans  occupying  the  whole  of  Verdun 
town  to-morrow  they  would  not  be  advanced  by  one  inch 
or  one  hour  towards  victory.  If  the  Austrians  were 
in  Vicenza  or  Verona  they  would  achieve  a  very  great 
result,  and  they  would  have  imperilled  the  whole  of  the 
main  Italian  army  in  the  East.  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
that  army  falling  in  such  a  peril  or  believing  it  to  be 
imminent,  and  the  futility  of  the  continued  offensive 
in  the  Trentino  still  closely  parallels  the  futility  of  the 
massed  attacks  upon  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  above  the 
Verdun  valley. 

For  the  rest,  Bulgaria  can  do  nothing,  for  Salonika 
has  checkmated  all  that.  Every  conception  of  action 
through 'the  East  has  been  similarly  checkmated,  and 
there  remains  only  the  issue  of  the  great  attack  which 
has  just  been  launched  in  the  West. 

The  Younger  German  Recruitment 

There  is  still  no  direct  information,  but  only  rumour, 
\vith  regard  to  the  calling  out  or  even  warning  of  the 
German  igi8  class,  but  there  is  now  ample  evidence  to 
hand  of  the  prisoners  of  i()i7  class  in  the  field.  Numerous 
members  of  this  class  are  among  the  prisoners  captured 
by  the  French  in  front  of  Verdun. 

We  must  not  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  yet 
left  the  depots.  It  is  probably  in  much  the  same  situa- 
tion that  the  1916  class  was  last  April. 

The  ir)i6  class  had  then  appeared  in  the  field  for  about 
a  month  and  was  already  furnishing  prisoners — about 
April  it  was  numerous.  The  19 17  class  is  not  yet  as 
numerous  in  the  field,  it  will  probably  be  so  about  July. 
In  other  words — as  we  might  expect — three  months  is 
about  the  time  which  brings  one  class  on  to  the  heels  of 
another.  Another  way  of  saying  it  is  that  the  enemy's 
wastage  is  about  four  times  as  rapid  as  the  enemy  recruit- 
ment ;  or  perhaps  a  little  IcsS' — for  we  must  always  allow 
for  the  balance  of  the  younger  classes  which  is  at  first 
sent  back  as  unfit,  but  later  can  rejoin. 

I  wonder  whether,  when  19 18  is  in  the  field,  our 
Germanophiles  will  still  believe  that  the  enemy  has  a 
vast  army  of  mature  men  in  reser^'e  for  what  they  describe 
as  a  "  coup-de-grace  "  ?  H.   Belloc 
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A    Real    Blockade? 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


jkS  things  go  nowadays,  we  have   not  had   to  wait 
/%      long  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  Jutland  victorj'. 

/  %  Four  weeks  after  the  battle,  the  Russians  are 
^  Jm-using  battleships  to  attack  the  German  left  at 
Riga  ;  a  significant  change  from  the  apprehending  of  so 
many  that  this  summer  the  German  Fleet  would  assist 
in  the  great  attack  ;  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  announced 
the  death  of  the  Declaration  of  London  !  At  last,  then, 
we  revert  to  the  position  from  which  we  should  ha\e 
started,  namely,  the  Law  of  Prize,  as  made  by  the 
courts  in  previous  wars. 

The  Morning  Post  informs  us  that  the  Neiv  York 
Times,  which  is  possibly  the  most  influential  newspaper 
in  America,  has  interpreted  this  announcement  to  mean 
that  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Allies  to  abrogate 
all  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a 
legal  blockade.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
promised  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  statement,  which  says 
that  the  successi\e  Orders  in  Council  "  which  have  been 
issued  adopting,  with  modifications,  the  Declaration 
of  London  "  are  to  be  in  due  course  withdrawn.  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  1915,  under 
which  the  additional  measures,  not  contemplated  by  the 
Declaration  of  London,  were  to  be  taken  against  supplies 
reaching  Germany  through  neutral  ports.  This  embargo 
is  not  yet  by  any  means  absolute,  and  for  at  least  six 
months  was  hardl}'  more  than  nominal.  The  interference 
with  enemy  supphes  became  real  in  the  course  of  last 
autumn  and  seriously  effective  by  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  The  result  is  a  state  of  things  to-day,  the  im- 
portance of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate. 
When  German  newspapers  devote  column  after  column — 
and  indeed,  special  supplements — to  dealing  with  the 
privations  of  the  people,  the  means  of  remedying  them, 
and  their  results  in  discontent,  disturbances  and  riots, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  situation  may  easily  be  critical. 
Radicals  and  Socialists  are  threatening  the  Government 
with  force  and  frantic  appeals  are  being  made  to  all 
classes  to  endure   their  sufferings   with   patience.  > 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  implores  its  readers  to  remem- 
ber they  are  "  still  a  long  way  from  the  ordinary  sufferings 
of  a  besieged  fortress. ' '  The  leading  Bavarian  paper  prints 
an  interesting  dialogue  :  "  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
little  privations,"  says  one  speaker.  "  We  often  lack 
the  most  necessary  things,  such  as  meat,  eggs,  butter, 
sugar  and  bread.  We  fathers  are  deprived  of  our  sons, 
women  of  their  husbands,  and  children  of  their  supporters. 
We  cannot  bear  more  ;  there  must  be  an  end  to  it. 
This  war  is  a  crime  against  mankind."  The  other  tries 
to  console  him  by  urging  that  Germans  must  hold  together. 
"  Vast  wheat-growing  territories  have  been  conquered 
since  last  summer,  and  the  Balkan  granaries  are  open  to 
Germany.  The  new  harvest  at  any  rate  will  mend  things. 
Meanwhile  we  must  endure  every  privation  without 
complaining.     We  must  even  hunger  if  necessary." 

Herr  Scheidemann's  speech  at  Waldenburg  on  the 
22nd  of  last  month  has  been  referred  to  in  the  British 
Press  before,  but  only  the  passage  in  which,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Chancellor,  he  renounces  any  German  desire 
for  territorial  acquisitions.  But  one  statement  of  his 
seems  to  me  even  more  significant.  "  In  no  circum- 
stances," he  said,  "  may  the  German  people  allow  them- 
selves to  collapse  during  the  next  few  weeks,  which  alone 
separate  us  from  the  end  of  this  terrible  war — so  we  hope." 

Scheidemann  is  a  leader  of  the  subservient  Socialist 
majority.  He  was  known  to  be  speaking  with  Govern- 
ment authority.  What  significance  are  we  to  attach  to  "the 
next  few  weeks  which  alone  separate  Germany  from  the 
end  of  this  terrible  war  ?  " 

It  seems  only  too  clear  that  the  effects  of  a  bare  six 
months  of  severe,  though  not  rigid,  blockade  have  brought 
the  people  to  a  point  at  which  their  endurance  and  loyalty 
to  their  masters  have  been  strained  to  the  utmost.  What 
would  be  the  situation  had  a  real  and  complete  blockade 
been  proclaimed  on  the  first  day  of  the  war,  before  any 
neutral  interests  had  become  vested,  when  all  neutral 


sympathy  was  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  when  the  Belgian 
atrocities  had  sent  a  shock  through  every  civihsed 
country  ?  \\'hat  has  the  omission  of  the  most  effective, 
and  most  obvious,  use  of  our  command  of  the  sea  cost 
the  Allies  ?  There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  not  pushing 
the  siege  of  Germany  to  its  utmost  limits  now.  Already 
the  little  flutter  of  hope  that  the  proclamation  of  a  naval 
victory  created  has  gone.  And  the  densest  of  Germans 
is  beginning  to  realise  that  the  food  dictator  of  the  Empire 
is  not  Herr  Batocki,  but  Sir  John  Jellicoe. 

THE    I^JELSON    TOUCH 

Last  week  we  discussed  what  in  fact  had  been  Nelson's 
habit  in  the  matter  of  taking  risks,  and  concluded  that 
as  he  was  never  known  to  have  missed  an  opportunity 
of  fighting,  it  was  probably  right  to  say  that  in  hardly 
any  circumstances  would  risk  arising  out  of  the  disparity 
of  force  have  deterred  him  from  fighting. 

This  determination  to  fight  seemed  to  be  explained 
largely  by  his  bold  disregard  of  conventional  rules 
— a  thing  that  arose  out  of  a  singular  insight  into 
the  nature  of  naval  war,  and  perhaps  a  still  more 
singular  mastery  of  the  instruments  at  his  disposal. 
And  we  also  saw  that  these  instruments  were  of  a  rare 
merit,  because  bringing  them  to  perfection — perfection, 
that  is,  as  compared  with  the  standard  that  the  enemy 
could  reach — was  more  a  matter  of  seamanship,  skill  and 
discipline  than  of  any  special  originality  or  excellence  of 
design  in  the  ships,  guns,  etc.,  supplied  by  the  Admiralty. 
In  a  peculiar  way  then,  Nelson  and  the  ofiicers  of  his 
time  created  the  Navy  which  Nelson  himself  knew  how 
to  put  to  such  stupendous  use. 

But  a  further  remark  must  be  added.  Good  gunnery 
in  Nelson's  day  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  element 
in  good  gunnery  which  for  a  few  years  so  interested  the 
British  public  a  decade  ago.  The  improved  marksman- 
ship of  the  naval  gunlaycr  was  then  followed  as  keenly 
as  the  form  of  Ranjitsinhji,  Grace  or  Hobbs.  The  annual 
returns  of  the  Gunlayers'  Test  supplied  averages  in  their 
way  as  exciting  as  football,  cricket  and  racing  news. 
But  in  Nelson's  time  there  was  no  marksmanship.  Good 
gunnery  meant  rapid  loading  and  a  perfectly  drilled 
crew  and  discipline  that  was  proof  against  the  nerve  strain 
of  battle.  Given  these  qualities,  the  Hearer  a  ship  was 
brought  to  the  enemy  the  more  their  advantage  showed 
over  an  ill-trained  enemy.  To  use  weapons  to  the  best 
effect  is,  of  course,  the  aim  of  all  tactics.  The  Nclsonian 
object  then,  was  always  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
the  enemy  and  the  greatest  possible  concentration  when 
attack  was  made.  Contact  and  concentration  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  right  handling  of  the  ship. 

Tactics  and  Gunnery 

It  is  at  this  point  you  get  an  extraordinary  contrast 
between  the  i8th  century  and  20th  century  conditions. 
To  handle  a  three-masted  ship  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
it,  in  company  with  others,  to  a  definite  position  relative 
to  the  enemy,  demanded  a  form  and  y  degree  of  skill  that 
was  exceedingly  difiicuit  to  attain,  and  in  point  of  fact 
could  not  exist  except  amongst  ofhcprs  and  men  arduously 
and  constantly  practised  in  a  multiplicity  of  activities. 
To  employ  a  fleet  in  accordance  with  any  tactical  con- 
ception whatever  then,  was  a  function  of  seamanship, 
and  so  wholly  did  all  naval  fighting  turn  upon  this  quality 
that  St.  Vincent,  speaking  after  all  the  great  battles  had 
been  fought,  almost  denied  that  any  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  commanders  for  their  tactics,  and  attributed 
the  results  entirely  to  the  "  superior  seamanship  "  of  the 
British  over  their  enemies.  It  is  extremely  significant 
that,  while  he  dismisses  the  refinements  of  tactics  as 
"  frippery  and  gimcrack,"  he  does  not  pay  gunnery  even 
the  compliment  of  a  mention  !  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  seamanship  was  recognised  as  an  art,  which  it  waS; 
whereas   gunnery,    perhaps   rightly,    was   looked   upon 
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merely  as  a  crafty  Anyhow,  the  fact  is  incontestable 
that  the  gunnery  efticiency  of  the  ship  in  action  depended 
entirely  upon  the  seamanship  of  the  captain,  because  it 
was  only  by  good  seamanship  that  the  guns  could  be 
brought  ^vlthm  the  very  short  range  within  which  thev 
were  elective  And  it  was,  of  course,  the  function  of 
the  leader  to  leave  the  captain  in  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  pomt  to  which  he  should  take  his  ship.  Thus  Nelson's 
tactical  boldness  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  more 
perfectly  his  manoeuvres  were  executed,  the  more  effective 
his  gunnery  would  be. 

In  one  very  important  particular  conditions  now  arc 
almost  reversed.  So  long  as  a  ship's  engines  are  running 
sweetly  and  the  steering  gear  is  uninjured,  no  great 
xcat  of  seamanship  is  required  to  follow  "any  course  that 
an  admiral  may  indicate.  But  with  a  manauvring 
ship,  to  find  the  range  of  the  enemv,  to  ascertain  the 
speed  and  the  direction  that  he  may  follow  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  the  range,  once  it  is  found  and  the  enemy's 
movements  are  known,  when  the  firing  ship  is  manoeuvring 
also— the  performance  of  all  these  functions  with  the 
accuracy  essential  for  hitting  at  long  range,  requires 
something  far  beyond  perfection  in  marksmanship  either 
of  gunlayers  or  of  the  manipulator  of  the  director,  some- 
thing far  beyond  what  can  be  achieved  by  any  perfection 
in  organising  and  drilhng  the  personnel  devoted  to 
fire  control.  The  desired  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  instruments  and  methods  necessarily 
as  complicated  as  the  conditions  they  are  designed  to 
meet,  and  capable  of  working  with  that  minute  perfection 
that  is  essential  if  a  changing  range  of  14,000  or  15,000 
yards  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  upon  the  gun  sights. 
For  at  these  ranges  an  error  even  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
range  would  be  fatal.  Thus  to-day  all  tactical  manoeuvres 
tend  to  make  the  guns  ineflicient,  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  counteracting  this  inefficiency  do  not  depend 
upon  the  discipline,  the  drill  and  the  training  that  the 
devotion  of  captains  and  officers  can  give  to  their  ships' 
companies,  but  entirely  upon  long  and  costly  preparations 
which  are  either  originated  by  the  wise  foresight  of  a 
central  naval  administration  or  cannot  be  made  at  all. 
This  truth  will,  I  think,  come  home  to  us,  if  we  compare 
Nelson's  battles  with  the  various  actions  of  this  war. 

The  staggering  thing  about  Nelson's  great  battles — 
St.  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar — 
is  that  in  four  totally  different  sets  of  circumstances,  he 
found  a  means  of  determined  and,  because  determined, 
successful  attack  on  the  critical  point  of  the  enemy's 
force.  In  each  case  the  tactics  he  employed  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  himself  and  therefore  wrong,  had  it 
not  been  an  essential  part  of  those  tactics  that  they  so 
added  to  the  fighting  efficiency  of  his  guns.  Nor  in 
each  case  could  he  have  employed  the  tactics  he  did. 
had  he  not  been  able  to  count  on  a  standard  of 
seamanship  far  beyond  what  other  navies  of  the  time 
would  have  considered  not  only  adeq'uate  but  of  the 
highest  order.  It  has  followed  then  that  to  historians 
it  is  Nelson's  use  of  the  seamanship  of  his  fleet  that  has 
seemed  the  most  striking  aspect  of  his  leading.  The  really 
vital  point  is  that  the  leading  and  seamanship  must  have 
spelled  ruin  if  the  gunnery  had  not  been  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  But  given  mobility  and  the 
mastery  of  weapons  superior  to  the  enemy's^  Nelson's 
genius  found  the  v.'ay  to  his  goal. 

End  of  the  "Line  of  Battle" 

To  understand  the  tactics  of  these  four  great  battles, 
we  must  have  a  general  conception  of  the  conditions  of 
each,  and  a  general  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
fighting  that  Nelson's  generation  had  inherited.  On  the 
latter  point  we  must  remember  that  for  considerably 
over  a  century,  naval  thought  had  been  dominated  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  line  of  battle.  In  the  French  Fleet 
the  domination  of  this  idea  had  been  made  imperative 
by  law.  A  captain  who  left  his  place  in  the  line  was 
subject  to  the  severest  penalties  that  the  worst  naval 
offence  could  incur.  There  was  at  one  period  a  serious 
danger  that  the  English  Navy  would  fall  into  an  equally 
sterile  rigidity.  For  the  line  of  battle  was  a  defensive 
conception,  and  from  its  character  ensured  indecisive 
results.  When  after  the  Battle  of  Toulon,  Matthews 
was  court-martialled  on  the  ground  that  he  had  attacked 
before  his  line  was  formed,  it  looked  as  if  all  initiative 


must  come  to  an  end.  Fortunately  the  numerous 
courts-martial  that  resulted  from  this  action  produced 
so  many  verdicts  abhorrent  to  naval  sense  that  the 
danger  was  averted.  And  .when  Byng,  twelve  years 
later,  pleaded  Matthews'  precedent  for  not  attacking  at 
Minorca,  the  excuse  did  not  avail  him.  Indeed,  Anson, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  had  already 
escaped  from  the  trammels  of  the  line  by  the  device  of 
ordering  a  general  chase  when  it  seemed  that  the  enemy 
would  escape  engagement  unless  the  situation  were 
rushed.  And  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  sea  fights  until 
the  Nelson  era— that  at  Quiberon  Bay— Hawke  followed 
Anson's  example.  But  in  the  signalbook  the  doctrine 
of  the  line  still  held  sway  ;  and  neither  Rodney  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Saints,  nor  Howe  on  the  Glorious  First  of 
June  was  able  to  combine  loyalty  to  traditional  doctrine 
with  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  When  Nelson 
came  upon  the  scene  then,  he  had  the  example  of  these 
two  great  but  inconclusive  actions  to  warn  him,  and 
Hawke's  precedent  as  a  key  to  the  way  out.  When  at 
St.  Vincent,  he  took  on  the  Spanish  van  single-handed, 
his  man(Euvre  was  unpremeditated,  and  therefore  the 
action  of  the  captains  who  supported  him  could  not  have 
been  preconcerted.  At  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen  he  had 
to  deal  with  anchored  and  stationary  enemies,  so  that 
precedent  counted  for  nothing,  and  the  signal  book  was 
dumb.  But  in  the  eight  years  that  elapsed  between  St. 
Vincent  and  Trafalgar,  Nelson's  mind  had  been  busy  on 
the  problem  of  tackling  an  enemy  fleet  in  the  open  sea. 
At  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen  he  had  demonstrated  the 
power  which  mobility  gave  in  the  attack.  How^  was 
this  to  be  demonstrated  against  a  superior  fleet  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line  ? 

The  grande  ^  of  the  tactics  of  Trafalgar— the  "  Nelson 
touch  "  of  history— lies  in  this,  that  there  was  here 
applied  to  two  fleets,  meeting  in  light  airs  and  in  the  open 
sea,  principles  only  hitherto  employed  in  totally  different 
circumstances.  They  differ  from  those  of  Quiberon  in 
that  they  were  preconcerted.  The  fleet  was  kept  in  such 
an  order  of  sailing  as  would  permit  it  at  any  moment 
to  be  shot — like  a  bolt — at  the  enemy  wherever  he  might 
be  found.  A  general  chase  did  not  in  such  circumstances 
mean  a  confused  melee,  but  an  ordered  battle.  The 
object  in  view  was  carefully  provided  for.  It  was  to 
combine  a  heavy  concentration  of  fire  on  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force  with  measures  that  would  prevent  the 
ships  that  were  not  attacked  from  turning  to  the  rescue 
of  their  friends.  Trafalgar  gave  the  quietus  to  the  line 
of  battle  and  the  theory  that  it  embodied.  It  was  proved 
to  be  inefficient  even  for  the  very  unmilitary  defensive 
purpose  that  had  called  it  into  being.  It  was  shown 
to  be  not  the  right  formation  in  which  to  receive  attack, 
if  the  attack  was  at  once  resourceful  and  resolute 

Crux  of  Modern  Tactics 

Could  a  battle  be  fought  on  the  principles  of  Trafalgar 
to-day  ?  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  immense,  and 
they  are  so,  because  the  school  of  naval  thought  that, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  struggling  to  make 
its  view  on  the  doctrine  of  naval  war  prevail,  has  been 
wholly  unsuccessful  in  influencing  administration.  Naval 
fighting  consists  to-day  of  the  same  elements  as  a  century 
ago.  To  overpower  an  enemy,  superior  fire  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  Superior  fire  means  hitting  him  more 
often  than  he  can  hit  back.  It  may  be  obtained  by  a 
marksmanship  superior  to  his  own,  or  where  marksman- 
ship is  equal,  by  concentrating  more  ships  on  fewer,  in 
conditions  where  the  guns  will  hit.  Clearly  it  is  mere 
parade  to  manoeuvre  a  fleet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
another  if  the  firing  does  not  result  in  hitting.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  hitting  could  be  ensured  if  only  you 
had  the  nerve  to  go  close  enough  to  the  enemy.  But  the 
modern  torpedo,  with  its  range  of  five  miles  and  its  greatly 
improved  accuracy  of  aim  and  certainty  of  running, 
makes  the  seeking  of  a  shorter  range  than  10,000  yards 
look  like  foolhardiness.  To  get  decisive  results  then  at 
distances  that  may  be  held  to  be  compulsory,  marksman- 
ship of  a  high  order  is  \'ital,  because  it  is  on  marksmanship 
that  the  offensive  and  therefore  the  capacity  to  attack 
depends. 

Three  months  ago  I  e.xplainrd  in  these  columns  how, 
ir  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war.  Admiralty  policy,  as 
shKvn\    by   the   official   apology   for   the   Dreadnought 
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design  and  by  the  course  of  naval  ordnance  administra- 
tion, had  been  governed  by  the  purely  defensive  idea 
A  providing  ships  fast  enough  to  keep  outside  of  the 
ione  of  the  enemv's  iire,  arnled  witli  guns  that  outrange 
him.     The  professed  object  was  to  ha\e  a  chance  of  hitting 
v'our  enemy   when   he   had   no   chance   of   hitting   you 
■xactly   reproduced   the    fallacy    of  the   line   of    battle, 
in   the  issue  of   March   i6th  of  this  journal  I    showed 
how    at    the     Falkland     Islands    there     was     given     a 
classic  example  of  the  tactics  that  follow  from  this  con- 
L-eption      On  the  assumption  that    twenty-five  12  inch 
gun  hits  would  suffice  to  sink  each  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
moured  cruisers,  it   appeared  that  in  this  engagement 
he  12  inch  gun  had  attained  the  rate  of  one  hit  per  gun 
per  75  minutes.     This  tigurc  was  contrasted  with  the  one 
hit  her  gun  per  72  seconds  attained  by  the  Severn,  in  her 
second  engagement  with  the  Koenigsberg  at  the  Kufigi. 
The  contrast  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  only  the  obses- 
sion of  the  defensive  theory  that  explained  contentment 
with  methods  of  gunnery  so  extraordinarily  ineffective 
in  battle  conditions.     For  the  diifcrence  in  the  rate  of 
hitting  was  almost  completely    explained  by  the  range 
being  constant  at  the  Rufigi,  and  inconstant  at  the  Falk- 
lands      And  the   methods   of   fire  control   in   use   were 
proved  at  the  Falklands  to  be  unequal  to  finding,  and 
continuously    keeping,    accurate    knowledge    of    an    in- 
constant range. 

What  light  does  the  Jutland  battle  throw  on  this 
problem?  "it  is,  of  course,  premature  to  dogmatise. 
But  if  as  appears  from  such  reports  as  we  have  had, 
that  in  the  fast  division— ()hcc«  Mary,  Indcjattgable, 
and  Invincible  being  omitted  from  consideration— three 
ships  carrying  13.5  guns  and  one  carrying  12  inch  guns 
were  in  action  for  four  hours— four  ships  carrying  15 
mch  guns,  for  three  hours  and  a-half,  and  two  more 
carrying  12  inch  guns  for  an  hour,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that' there  might  have  been  6,720  minutes  of  15  inch  gun 
fire  5.760  minutes  of  13.5  ft^,  and  2,880  minutes  of  12 
inch  gun  fire.  If  we  accept  the  Falkland  Islands  stand- 
ard of  one  hit  per  gun  per  75  minutes  as  right  for  the  12 
inch  we  should  be  right  in  assuming  that  a  13.5  could  hit 
iay  once  in  60  minutes,  and  the  15  inch  once  m  50  minutes 
—for  at  ranges  over  10,000,  the  13.5  must  have  more 
than  this  advantage  over  the  12  inch,  and  at  ranges  over 
1 7  000  yards,  the  advantage  of  the  15  mch  must  be  tar 
greater 'still.    However,  if  we  take  these  figures,  the  15 


inch  guns  should  have  made  134  hits,  the  13.5's  c)6,  and 
the  12  inch  38. 

How  many  hits  from  these  guns  would  sink,  or  at  any 
rate  hopelessly  disable,  the  best  armoured  ship  that  the 
(Jerman  Navy  possesses  ?  Only  by  extraordinarily  good 
luck  could  any  ship  survive  40  12  inch  gun  hits,  30  13.5, 
or  20  15  inch. 

The   supposed  hits   I   have   enumerated   above  then, 
would  account  for  10  or  11  enemy  ships  at  least.      But 
there  secm-s  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  enemy  lost 
more  than  half  this  number,  and  some  that  he  lost  un- 
doubtedly   owed    their    destruction    to    torpedoes.     It 
cannot  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  gunnery  efficiency  at 
the  battle  of  Jutland  attained  anything  like  the  standard 
even  of  the  Falkland  Islands.       And  this  is  particularly 
interesting,  because  it  is  well  known  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the   British  fleet  has  the  standard  of   ships' 
skill  in  gunnery  been  so  high  as  that  attained  by  the 
assiduous  practice  and  constant  drill  of  the  last  18  months. 
If  less  has  been  achieved  by  the  guns  than  was   ho])ed, 
the  fault  certainly  docs  not  lie  with  the  officers.     The 
light  of  course  was  bad,  there  was  constant  mist  and 
there  was  necessarily  much  manceuvring.     In  bad  light 
accurate  observation  of  fire — and  without  it  there  can  be 
no  hitting — the  obtaining  of  accurate  results  from  the 
range-finder,  even  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  target 
either  through  the  gunsights  or  the  director  telescope, 
are  all  made  uncertain  or  altogether  impossible.     Unless 
the  optical  instruments  employed  are  specially  designed 
to   be    of   the   highest    possible    light-gathering    power^ 
twilight  and  the  thinnest  veil  of  mist  blots  out  the  enem> 
from  instrumental  view,  and  at  the  long  ranges  that  are 
now  compulsory,  unaided  human  sight  is  useless.     There 
may,  then,  have  been  many  factors  hostile  to  hitting  at 
the  Jutland  battle  that  were  not  present  at  the  Falklands, 
where  the  visibility  was  good  at  the  longest  range. 

But  when  all  is  said  we  have  to  recognise  that  to  em- 
ploy Nelsonian  methods  in  modern  war  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  the  Nelsonian  instrument,  and  that  is  a  ship 
whose  artillery— at  the  very  lowest— mws^  not  deteriorate 
when  the  ship  is  mancvuvrcd.  For  the  object  of  all 
tactics  is  to  win  a  position  that  is  only  advantageous 
because  it  affords  the  opportunity  to  hit  the  enemy  more 
rapidly  than  he  can  hit  back.  There  is  manifestly  no 
advantage  in  brilliant  tactics,  if  their  very  brilliancy  ensures 
a  nugatoVy  result  with  the  guns.  Akthuk  Poli  en 


How  Germany  has  pushed  Her  Trade 


By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


IT  was  not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that 
the  able  German  financier  and  economist,  Dn 
Heffernich,  made  the  claim  that  his  country  had 
made  greater  progress  in  industry  in  the  preceding 
decade  than  any  other  organised  body  of  men  had  ever 
achieved  in  a  similar  period  of  history.  This  is  a  tact 
and  it  would  be  as  idle  as  unfair  to  attempt  to  controvert 
it  It  would  also  be  unfair  to  ignore  the  fact  that  der- 
many's  industrial  structure  is  soundly  based  and  that 
it  has  been  largely,  though  not  entirely  built  up  by 
legitimate  methods.  Germany's  foreign  trade  was  another 
matter,  but  before  going  on  to  a  survey  of  activities  m 
which  deliberately  underhand,  not  to  say  deceitful, 
nractices  were  in  overwhelmingly  greater  evidence  tlian 
legitimate  ones,  it  will  be  only  just  to  epitomise  Dr. 
Heffcrnich's  summary  of  the  basic  elements  of  industrial 
progress,  and  to  admit  how  thoroughly  Germany  contnved 

to  fultil  them.  '  •  ,  uu    ,i« 

Heffernich  maintained  that  commercial  wealth  de- 
pended upon  labour  applied  to  nature,  and  that  produc- 
tion is  determined  by  economic  organisation  and  technique 
Technique  is  defined  as  "  the  scientific  application  ot 
brains  to  industry,  the  supercession  of  human  labour  by 
machinery  the  creation  of  new  materials  by  chemical 
processes,  and  the  discovery  and  application  of  new 
natural  forces.  "  Under  economic  organisation  he  in- 
cluded "  the  division  of  labour,  the  association  and 
management  of  labour,  discipline,  specialisation  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  providing  by  capital  of  a  smtable  equipment 
of  the  instruments  of  industry."     That  Germany  did  aU 


of  these  things  efficiently  and  well,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  her  trade  rivals  should  remember  ;  that  she  will 
continue  to  do  them  better  rather  than  worse,  they  can- 
not too  early  begin  to  take  into  account.  These  are  the 
things  in  which  it  will  be  to  their  interests  to  emulate 
Germany.  Just  as  France  and  England  had  tardily 
to  follow  Germany's  system  of  industrial  mobilisation  to 
provide  themselves  with  adequate  munitions,  so  will  they 
have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  admirable  features  of 
Germany's  industrial  system  that  they  may  fight  her 
upon  equal  terms  in  the  coming  trade  war. 

In  Germany's  foreign  trade  system,  while  it,  too,  had 
its  admirable  features,  there  was  little  that  Great 
Britain^ — especially  in  view  of  the  lessons  already  driven 
home  to  her^ — need  care  to  emulate.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  highly  reprehensible  though 
specious  practices  with  which  British  traders  will  do  well 
to  make  themselves  famihar  in  order  that  they  can  be 
reckoned  with  in  time,  and  more  adequate  measures  taken 
than  in  the  past  to  guard  against  their  insidious  menace. 
It  is  to  a  few  of  the  long  list  of  questionable  methods  of 
the  German  foreign  trader,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
"  sharp  "  practices  to  downright  crookedness,  that  I 
desire  to  call  attention  in  this  article. 

Germany's  trade  campaign  of  the  past,  like  her  military 
campaign  of  the  present,  was  planned  from  Berhn, 
though  there  was  always  much  to  indicate  that  most  of 
the  "strategy"  that  was  in  such  palpable  violation  of 
what  we  might  call  the  "  commercial  Hague  Convention  " 
— common  business  decency,   to   put   it   plainly — were 
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uue  wtnt  aneid.     it  was  carried  on  inon'  hn/fni,.    f„^ 

r.nrope,  and  the  same  rule  also  applied  localLv  The 
(>erman  trader  tried  to  pnt  thn.uRh  things  in  v'„„nan 
<f  l'"-"''"^."  ^'^^t  '^«  ^'o»'d  not  have  attemn  i  1 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  in  Borneo  what  he  w  3  ard  v 
have  ventured  in  Singapore,  in  Asuncion  what  Wild  ha'^ 
given  him  pause  in  Kosario  or  Buenos  Aires 

in  the  outposts  he  was  crude,  on  the 'main  trade 
tJaTTfu^"'-  ^"^T  '^''  '""^'-  ^•^""^'^tion  let  me  sav 
r.t  1  ■V^'^T  ""''^^  "^^  °*^"^1  '»  the. British  Postal 
Censorship  Headquarters  who,  after  showing  me  throiih 
two  rooms  stacked  full  of  recent  German  pohticalaSd 
commercial  propaganda,  exclaimed  :  "  Don't  ever  tell 
me  again  that  the  Teuton  is  not  capable  ,,f  subtlety." 

Two  Types  of  Trader 

Among  the  straightaway,  open-and-above-board  Ger- 
man traders  one  met  many  of  the  blond,  blunt,  stolid  type 
whose  single  outstanding  characteristic  was  an  iniinUe 
capacity  for  work,  men  susceptible  of  appeal  only  through 
the  pocket  or  the  stomach,  and,  reciprocally,  capable  of 
approaching  others  only  by  the  same  routes.  But  where- 
ever  a  particularly  important  piece  of  commercial 
strategy    was  in  course  of  development,  both  on    the 

tiring  line  and  at  headquarters,"  one  would  alwavs 
hnd  numbers  of  dark-skinned  German  Jews— ubiquitous 
little  rats  of  men,  with  eyes  that  bored  like  gimlets  and 
mouths  that  shut  like  steel  traps— who,  for  sheer  insight 
into  human  nature,  beat  anything  I  have  seen  save  be- 
hind the  green  baize  table  of  the  "  Three-Car-Monte  " 
dealer  in  a  Klondike  gambling  house.  It  is  not  this  type 
let  me  say  emphatically,  that  was  responsible  for  i^ny 
of  (rermany's  psychological  miscalculations  —  her 
tai lures  to  weigh  the  "  imponderable." 

The  German  Jews  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  their 
satellites  on  the  outer  trade  routes,  knew  all  the  time  that 
(Tcrmany  was  making  more  by  peace  than  she  ever  could 
gam  by  war.  They  knew  that  a  war  might  well  fail  of 
complete  success,  and  that  never  again  could  Germany 
enjoy  the  commercial  freedom— with  its  concomitant  of 
commercial  "  brigandage  "—that  she  had  enjoyed  in  the 
past.  They  wanted  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  to  go  on 
with  the  (to  them)  eminently  satisfactory  "  plunderbund  " 
that  was  bringing  them  fabulous  riches. at  the  expense  of 
all  of  their  trade  rivals.  The  German  Jew  worked  hard 
against  the  war,  and  failed.  If  conditions  are  favourable, 
after  the  war  he  will  have  his  revenge*  on  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Prussian  militarists  who  precipitated  it ;  in  the 
meantime,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  is  working  feverishly 
in  the  hope  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  can  take  up  his 
particular  brand  of  "  Made  in  Germany "  activities 
where  he  was  compelled  to  drop  them  in  August,  1914. 
Let  us  take  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  what  these  activities 
were,  and  how  they  were  carried  on. 
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Clever  Practices 

As  I  have  said,  questionable  German  trade  jractices 
were  far  less  in  evidence  in  Europe  than  further  afield, 
and  most  of  those  carried  on  in  England  have  by  now 
been  pretty  thoroughly  tinmasked.  A  single  instance 
of  this  kind  will  suffice.  The  German  manufacturer 
(one  may  as  well  admit),  directed  as  he  was  from  a  Govern- 
ment bureau,  had  rather  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive economic  outlook  than  the  British  manufacturer, 
else  what  I  am  about  to  set  down,  along  with  many 
similar  things,  could  not  have  come  about. 

A  decade  or  more'  ago  the  production  of  a  certain 
commodity  of  almost  universal  use,  which  I  will  call 
"  K,"  was  very  backward  in  Germany,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence great  quantities  of  it  had  to  be  imported  from 
England,  at  that  time  the  chief  manufacturer  of  it.  The 
British  factories  turned  it  at  a  cost  which  enabled  them 
to  sell  it  in  England  at  a  fair  profit  for  about  £20  a  ton, 
and  in  Germany  for  a  trifle  more.  German  industrial 
economists,  who  had  already  grasped  the  highly  import- 
ant truth  that  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  greatly 
decreases  unit  cost  of  production,  deliberately  decided 
that,  since  the  necessary  raw  materials  vvere  easv  to  hand, 


the  fabrication  of  "  K  "  should  be  made  a  dominant 
industry  of  their  country.  Obtaining  meticulously  de- 
tailed figures  on  the  consumption  of  "  K  "  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe- the  distant  overseas  markets  were  , 
not  of  great  importance  on  account  of  high  ocean  freights 
for  so  bulky  a  product— a  heavilv  capitalised  company 
was  formed  and  plans  drawn  up  for  factories  capable  of  a 
ma.ximum  output  of  the  commodity  in  question  20  per 
cc7it.  greater  than  the  total  amount  being  used  in  all  of  Europe 
at  that  time.  This,  bear  in  mind,  with  a  commodity  of 
which  Germany  was  at  that  juncture  a  heavy  importer. 

If  any  one  has  ever  doubted  (aTnianys  commercial 
daring,  just  let  him  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  signi- 
fied. Germany,  starting  behind  the  mark— with  actually 
insufficient  for  her  own  needs— deliberately  lays  a  plan, 
not  only  for  satisfying  those  domestic  needs,  not  only 
for  supplying  the  whole  present  demand  of  Europe,  but 
even  anticipating  a  20  per  cent,  greater  than  the  highest 
that  could  have  been  hoped  for  with  all  outside  com- 
petition eliminated.  It  took  men  of  astonishing  audacity 
even  to  adumbrate  such  a  conception  ;  it  took  more  than 
that— indeed,  most  of  those  things  which  Herr  Heffernich 
claimed  for  German  industrial  organisation— to  make 
it  a  jait  accompli,  for  an  accomplished  fact  the  grandiose 
dream  was  destined  to  become. 

Cheap  and  convenient  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  there  was  ready  domestic  demand  for  the  by-products 
of  the  manufacture  of  "  K,"  greatly  aided  the  scheme. 
Within  a  year  of  the  opening  of  the  first  factories,  Ger- 
many was  not  only  independent  of  the  importation  of 
"  K,"  but  the  reduced  price  at  which  it  was  being  sup- 
plied created  an  internal  demand  that  doubled  and 
trebled  within  a  short  time.  The  moment  the  supply 
overtook  the  accelerated  home  demand,  the  already 
carefully-prepared-for  foreign  "  offensive  "  was  launched. 
What  happened  in  England  is  typical  of  what  befell  in 
other  European  countries,  save  that  England,  having 
been  an  exporter  of  "  K,"   was  considerably  harder  hit. 

Capturing  the  English  Market 

The  "  assault  "  on  the  English  market  took  the  form 
of  an  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  "  K  "  at  £15,  and 
even  less,  per  ton,  and  as  this  was  several  poundsbelow 
the  cost  to  the  British  factories,  there  could  have  been 
only  one  result.  The  canny  public  bought  more  of  the 
foreign  product  than  they  ever  had  of  the  domestic,  and 
blessed  the  benevolent  Germans  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  living.  The  British  factories  meanwhile,  suddenly 
cut  off  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  were 
left  in  a  precisely  similar  position  to  the  army  cut  off 
from  its  supplies,  and  with  precisely  similar  results — 
they  began  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  slow  starvation. 

The  only  form  of  "  counter-assault  "  that  would  have 
been  efficacious,  the  one,  indeed,  all  British  industry 
must  be  prepared  to  make  in  meeting  Teutonic  com- 
petition after  the  war — organisation  upon  German  lines — 
the  English  manufacturers  of  "  K  "  did  not  have  the 
initiative  to  make.  One  after  another  factories  were 
closed  down,  and  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years,  of  a 
once  rich  and  extensive  British  industry,  there  remained 
but  two  or  three  small  concerns  that  were  eking  out 
a  precarious  existence  through  the  fact  that  a  few  British 
buyers,  either  through  patriotism  or  discrimination  on 
the  score  of  quahty,  still  insisted  on  having  the  home- 
made article  regardless  of  price. 

With  the  British  "  K  "  industry  in  ruins,  it  only  re- 
mained for  the  victorious  Germans  to  advance  and  garner 
the  fruits  of  their  victory.  I  use  the  term  "  advance  " 
literally.  There  was  an  advance,  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  "  K."  Slowly  but  steadily  that  price  was  forced 
up  until  it  exceeded  the  former  price  at  which. the  British 
manufacturers  had  sold  "  K  "  by  more  than  1*e  Germans 
had  cut  under  that  price  in  the  shock  of  their  initial 
assault.  The  hoodwinked  consumer  protested  and  called 
loudly  on  British  industry  to  come  to  his  rescue,  but  the 
bankrupt  proprietors  of  the  closed  down  factories  pointed 
out  that,  even  if  they  could  obtain  the  capital  to  resume, 
they  would  be  just  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  "  in- 
vading Hun"  as  before.  The  several  British  factories 
which  had  managed  to  carry  on  gained  considerable  acces- 
sion of  business  as  the  price  of  "  K  "  went  up  ;  indeed, 
they  are  credited  with  having    been    the    sole    factor 

{Continued  on  page  Ij) 
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Sunday  Pictorial 

Next  Sunday  will  contain  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  may  well  be 
described  as  the  most  remarkable  and  authoritative  utterances  on  the  war 
that  any  newspaper  in  the  world  has  been  privileged  to  publish,  entitled— 

The  Four  Chapters  of  the  War 


BY    THE    RIGHT    HON. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  MP. 

To  whom  Great  Britain  owes  the  fact  that  her  mighty  Navy  was  mobilised  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Home  Secretary,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  history  of  our  time  no  other 
statesman  of  Mr.  Churchill's  years  can  look  back  upon  a  record  of  such  ample  achievement. 
These  articles,    the    first  of  which  will  appear  in   Sunday's  issue,  have    been    specially  written   for   the 
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^TK^r^if^^u'^,-^^''-^  P"^^  ^""^"^  be^ng  run  up  still  higher. 

ihat  this  behet  is  well  founded  gains  probability  from 
.he  fact  that,  during  the  year  or  two  previous  to  the  out- 
break ot  the  war,  German  int&rests  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  buy  control  of  the  two  or  three  British  factories  which 
vvere  the  only  obstacle  in  their  way  to  the  complete 
dominationof  the  British  "  K  "    industry. 

Germany's  principal  weapon  in  offensive  overseas  trade 
operations  were  cheap  goods,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
these,  in  conjunction  with  prices  and  credits,  vvere  manipu- 
lated to  the  interests  of  herself  and  the  confusion  of  her 
rivals  would  require  a  volume  rather  than  a  page  to  tell 
It  in.     I  can  touch  upon  it  but  briefly  here. 

Long  Credits 

First  a  word  as  to  credits.  Unprccedentedly  long 
credits— often  from  six  months,  to  two  or  three  years- 
were  inaugurated  by  Germany  When  she  first  embarked 
upon  her  foreign  trade  campaign.  In  the  main  foreign 
commercial  centres— Calcutta,  Singapore  Shanghai,  Syd- 
ney, Capetown,  Buenos  Aires,  and  similar  points— they 
were  generally  used  more  or  less  fairly,  and  rarely  with- 
out considerable  success,  partly  in  developing  new  Ger- 
man business,  partly  in  demoralising  that  of  rivals.  But 
in  countries  where  official  corruption  was  the  rule— such 
as  China  and  some  of  the  less  progressive  South  American 
republics— they  were  made  the  basis  of  a  form  of "  commer- 
cial peonage  "  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  un- 
speakable labour  peonage  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

I  will  outline  briefly  what  I  found  one  German 
trader  had  accomplished  in  this  line  in  an  important 
Venezuelan  distributing  centre.  The  man  in  question 
was  the  representative  of  a  heavily  capitalised  German 
trading  concern,  with  tentacles  reaching  to  many  parts 
of  the  world,  but  paying  particular  attention  to  those 
countries  in  which  official  "  complaisance  "  is  more  or 
less  of  a  purchasable  commodity.  It  was,  therefore,  most 
active  in  China,  the  Malaysian  islands,  and  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  operations  of  the  representati\'c 
in  Venezuela  were  typical  of  what  was  going  on  in  all  its 
other  branches  in  the  regions  indicated. 

The  branch  in  Caracas  was  opened  up  with  a  large 
assortment  of  general  merchandise  that  had  been  found 
to  sell  readily  to  the  little  Venezuelan  tiendas  or  general 
stores.  Besides  German  goods,  a  great  effort  had  been 
made  to  secure  the  agencies  of  just  as  many  articles  from 
other  countries — especially  the  United  States,  France, 
and  England— as  a  local  demand  had  already  been 
established  for.  Prices  were  reasonable,  for  this  concern 
depended  upon  a  surer  and  less  costly  way  of  establishing 
its  footholds  than  by  "  slashing."  Credits — almost  in- 
definite credits — were  the  base  of  the  system. 

Trade  was  welcomed  with  everybody,  but  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  cultivating  relations  with  those  on  a 
certain  confidential  list,  the  names  of  which  were  doubt- 
less obtained  from  the  German  Consulate  through  an 
"  annexo  "  maintained  for  the  furtherance  of  "  patriotic  " 
but  not  necessarily  ofticial  business.  These  names,  strange- 
ly, were  of  Venezuelan  shop-keepers,  large  and  small, 
who,  while  doing  a  good  business,  were  more  or  less  on 
the  edge  of  financial  difliculties.  To  these — to  practically 
everyone  in  fact — the  long  and  easy  credits  made  an 
especial  appeal,  and  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  not  only 
would  German  goods  be  supplied  them  on  these  amazingly 
liberal  terms,  but  that,  by  trading  with  the  concern  in 
question,  much  longer  credit  could  also  be  obtained  on 
English,  American  and  other  foreign  goods,  as  there 
was  often  an  established  demand  for  most  of  the  lines  so 
oftercd,  friendly  relations  were  established  at  once. 

The  sooner  after  this  consummation  that  the  financial 
troubles  of  the  shop-keeper  became  acute  the  better 
[or  the  plans  of  the  Teutonic  wholesaler.  Indeed,  that 
astute  individual  often  found  it  convenient  to  buy  up 
quietly  any  stray  claims  that  his  "  outside  "  man  could 
track  down,  and  then,  through  his  native  lawyer,  precipi- 
tate a  crisis  by  having  them  pressed  in  court.  When  the 
first  of  his  own  business  accounts  for  goods  furnished 
began  falling  due,  the  German  coolly  unmasked  and 
delivered  his  ultimatum. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  allow  you  to  go  on  with  your  busi- 
ness," he  told'the  frightened  licmUshx,  "  and  to  supply 
you  with  eoods  on  the  same  liberal  terms  as  in  tb.;  past  ; 


but  hereafter  you  will  have  to  deal  exclusively  m  goods 
of  German  manufacture.  They  are  better "  than  the 
others  anyhow.  I  do  not  mind  carrying  for  a  while  the 
debt  you  now  owe  me  ;  only,  in  the  future,  I  shall  have  to 
require  you  to  make  monthly  payments  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  goods  I  ha\e  furni.shed  to  you  for  that 
period.  You  must  admit  that  this  is  a  very  liberal  ar- 
rangement considering  the  very  awkward  position  you  are 
in.  Agree  to  it,  and  all  will  go  on  smoothly  so  long  as 
you  make  your  monthly  payments;  otherwise" — and 
he  extended  his  palms  and  shrugged  his  shdulders  in  his 
rapidly-acquired  Venezuelan  manner — "  I  shall  have  to 
let  the  law  take  its  course  and  foreclose  upon  you  im- 
mediately. "     Of  course,  the  ticndista  agreed. 

The  wholesaler  had  now  arrived  at  his  goal.  There- 
after, so  long  as  the  shop-keeper  carried  on  at  all,  he  was 
practically  bound  to  the  German  house,  and  to  German 
goods.  The  full  payment  of  all  of  his  obligations  would, 
of  course,  have  released  him,  but  this  eventuality  the 
shrewd  Teuton  always  contrived  to  prevent.  That  debt 
was  the  chain  by  which  he  held  the  ticndista  in  commercial 
bondage,  and  the  master  was  just  as  ready  with  cunningly 
devised  expedients  to  prevent  the  slave's  slipping  it  off 
as  is  the  patrone  of  a  Costa  Rican  coffee  plantation  to  see 
that  the  store-account  by  which  he  holds  his  peons  in 
practical  life  servitude  is  not  allowed  to  lapse.  Indeed, 
no  fitter  term  than  "  commercial  peonage  "  can  be  ap- 
plied to  this  most  brazenly  ruthless  of  German  foreign 
trade  practices.  Luckily,  in  the  future  it  will  be  con- 
fined to  those  countries,  rapidly  decreasing  in  number, 
where  officialdom  is  open  to  the  facile  argument  of  what 
the  Chinese  call  "squeeze."  » 

Of  the  remarkable  methods  Germans  "pursued  in  bid- 
ding for  foreign  contracts,  and  of  how  they  manipulated 
prices  and  employed  chpap  imitations  of  standard  articles 
to  displace  the  latter  from  a  market,  I  shall  endeavoui 
to  write  at  another  time. 


Mr.  Boyd  Gable's  New  Book 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  literary  reputations  of  the 
war  is  that  achieved  by  Mr.  Boyd  Cable.  His 
first  collection  of  short  stories  Between  the  Lines 
was  instantly  recognised  as  containing  the 
most  vivid  and  intirhate  pictures  of  the  actual  life  of 
soldiers  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  now  in  his  second 
book  Action  Front  (Smith  Elder,  5s.  net),  we  have  more 
of  these  wonderful  sketches  of  the  daily  routine  of  trench 
warfare.  Since  the  former  of  these  volumes  was  pub- 
lished, there  has  been  a  continuous  stream  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  books  dealing  with  the  war,  and  not  the 
smallest  praise  that  one  can  bestow  on  this  writer  is  that 
his  work  continues  to  stand  out  pre-eminent. 

Mr.  Boyd  Cable  is  a  born  chronicler.  He  takes  for 
the  text  of  each  tale  a  brief  extract  from  a  dry  official 
despatch  {e.g..  The  enemy  temporarily  gained  a  footing 
in  a  portion  of  our  trench,  but  in  our  counter-attack  we 
retook  this  and  a  part  of  enemy  trench  beyond)  ;  then  he 
lets  the  incidents  as  it  were  tell  themselves.  iThere 
is  no  self-conscious  artistry  about  the  telling  ;  event 
follows  event  easily  and  naturally  ;  the  dry  bones  of  the 
oflicial  despatch  are  reclothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
scene  lives  in  the  mind  ever  after.  He  allows  men  to 
express  their  feelings  and  you  grow  aware  of  the  writer's 
sympathies,  but  they  are  only  the  reflection  of  the 
natural  sympathies  of  healthy  men  of  action.  In  the 
tale  entitled  "  A  Benevolent  Neutral,"  we  have  a  fine 
picture  of  that  type  of  American  which  one  believes  to 
be  the  truest  and  best  type  of  citizen  of  that  neutral 
country.  "  As  Others  See  "  is  a  capital  illustration 
how  both  Briton  and  Frenchman  come  through  actuality 
of  battle  to  know  each  other  better,  and  to  form  a  truer 
opinion  of  their  mutual  characters. 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  the  pathetic  little  story 
"  \  Fragment."  One  has  heard  of  the  regimental  spirit, 
but  in  these  few  pages  it  shines  forth  with  a  new  and 
inextinguishable  glow.  In  years  to  come  most  of  these 
short  stories  will  pass  into  the  permanent  literature  o! 
the  country,  for  we  hold  that  Mr.  Boyd  Cable  and  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  are  the  two  writers  who  have  given  us  the 
truest  and  most  exact  representations  of  war  as  it  actually 
is — both  the  horror  and  the  humour  of  it,  its  callousnoss, 
kindness,  cruelty  and  unselfish  sacrifice. 
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The    Attack 

By  Patrick  MacGill 


July   0,  1916 


THE  pale,  spiritual  glow  of  dawn  trembled  in  the 
East  and  the  line  of  barbed  wire  out  in  front  of 
our  trench  became  visible.  The  men  stood  to 
arms,  waiting  an  attack,  and  I  could  now  hear 
the  scattered  crackling  of  guns  as  thcj'  called  to  one 
another,  saying  "  It's  time  to  be  up  and  doing."  The 
sullen  monsters  of  many  a  secret  emplacement  were 
registering  their  range,  rivalry  in  their  voices.  For  a 
tense  minute  the  cock-crowing  of  artillery  went  on.  then 
suddenly  a  thousand  roosts  became  alive  and  voluble, 
each  losing  its  own  particular  sound  as  all  united  in  one 
grand  concert  of  fury.  The  orchestra  of  war  swelled 
in  an  incessant  fanfare  of  dizzy  harmony.  Whistling, 
screaming,  stuttering  and  thundering  the  clamorous  voices 
belched  into  a  rich  gamut  of  passion  which  shook  the  grey 
heavens. 

The  sharp,  zig-zagging  sound  of  high  velocity  shells  cut 
through  the  pandemonium  like  forked  lightning,  and 
far  away,  as  it  seemed,  sounding  Uke  a  distant  break- 
water, the  big  missiles  from  caterpillar  howitzers  lumbered 
through  the  higher  deeps  of  the  sky.  The  brazen  lips 
of  death  cajoled,  threatened,  whistled  Jaughed,  and  sang  ; 
the  sinister  and  sullen  voices  of  destruction  and  the  sublime 
and  stupendous  pjean  of  power  intermixed  in  sonorous 
clamour  and  magnificent  vibration. 

The  air  was  full  of  the  pungent  odour  of  cordite  and 
powder,  and  the  smoke  curled  and  coiled  around  spinney 
and  spur.  Above  it  all  the  dawn  opened,  its  light  widely 
diffused,  and  long  spears  of  glittering  gold  streaked  the 
heavens.  On  our  right  the  road  running  parallel  to  our 
trench  showed  mistily  in  the  silvery  grey  light,  and  away 
back  in  the  hazy  distance  it  lost  itself  in  a  violated  village, 
the  plaything  of  a  thousand  vicious  guns.  1 

A  belated  limber  came  rumbling  along  the  road,  keep- 
ing discreetly  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  What  had 
delayed  the  driver  ?  On  the  shrapnel-swept  road  he 
had  little  purchase  of  his  life.  Cowering  in  the  shelter  of 
the  parapet  we  listened  to  the  rumble  and  crunch  of  the 
creaking  wheels.  I  had  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  the 
driver  hanging  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  mule,  digging 
in  his  spurs  with  the  mad  ferocity  of  fear.  His  teeth 
were  set,  piercing  the  lips  perhaps,  and  his  breath  came  in 
short,  sudden  gasps.  "  Christ !  am  I  going  to  get  out  of 
it  !  "  he  must  have  said. 

"  Will  morn  find  me  at  Nouex-Ies-Mines  ?  " 
Probably  he  thought  of  his  kin  and  those  whom  he 
loved.     Mayhap,  he  leant  close  to  the  ear  of  his  mule 
and  said  :  ""  Come,  love,  get  me  out  of  it.     Now,  it  all 
rests  with  you." 

Something  shot  clumsily  through  the  air  and  went 
plop  !  against  the  parados. 

"  Heavens  !  it's  all  up  with  me  !  "  I  said,  cowering 
against  the  fire-step  and  waiting  for  the  explosion. 

But  there  was  none.  I  looked  round  and  saw  a  leg  on 
the  fojr  of  the  trench,  the  leg  of  the  transport  driver. 
The  man's  boot  was  almost  worn  through  in  the  uppers, 
the  sole  was  thin  and  uneven.  I  wis  certain  that  it  must 
have  let  in  the  water.  The  leg-icon,  well  polished  with 
constant  friction,  shone  like  silve?.  And  to  think  that 
the  man  was  alive  a  moment  ago  !  Now  part  of  him  was 
lying  out  on  the  roadway  ;  the  untouched  mule  was  still 
careering  along,  and  the"  rumble  of  the  limber  grew  less 
and  less.     .     .     . 

"  Out  into  the  open,  boys  !  "  came  the  order  down  the 
trench,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  up  and  across  the  top. 

The  enemy  lengthened  their  range  and  their  shells  played 
havoc  with  "the  trenches  away  to  the  rear,  the  road  and 
the  village.  No  doubt  the  mule  was  lying  dead  on  the 
roadway  now.  Our  own  guns  spoke  faster  and  with  a 
more  furious  vehemence,  and  the  shrapnel  hissed  at  the 
ugly  grey  forms  which  rose  over  the  rim  of  the  trench  in 
front. 

We  lay  down  on  the  slope  of  our  parapet  and  fired,  a  bit 
wildly  perhaps,  but  it  was  impossible  to  miss.  A  machine 
gun  swayed  its  snout  from  side  to  side  in  an  emplacement 
beside  us  and  extracted  its  toll  from  the  attackers. 

They  came  for^vard  rushing  wildly,  their  bayonets  in  air 
their  legs  clumsily  cutting  off  the  distance  between  their 


trench  and  their  objective.  Our  wire  was  but  slightly 
damaged  and  we  took  heart  whenever  we  looked  at  it, 
its  sturdy  props  and  the  barbed  lines  bstween. 

"  Take    good  aim  "    an  officer  shouted,  running  along 
the  top  of  the  trench.  .  "  Be  sure  of  your  men.     .     . 
Don't  get  flurried.     .     .     .     We'll  beat  them  back  easily. 
.     .     .     Keep  cool,  and  don't  get  flurried.     Don't  get 
flurried,  boys,  don't — " 

He  held  his  peace  then,  and  I  looked  round  to  see  where 
he  had  sought  cover.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  and  a 
very  tiny  red  scar  showed  on  his  forehead. 

Although  the  enemy  advanced  at  the  double,  the  tim3 
dragged  slowly  for  the  men  on  the  parapet.  We  waited  in 
agonised  suspense  for  closer  combat ;  our  firing  seamed 
to  have  very  little  effect  on  the  attackers.  Hundreds  fell 
and  hundreds  took  the  place  of  the  fallen.  The  rim  of 
the  foeman's  parapet  w^as  like  the  lip  of  a  waterfall  ; 
the  men  came  across  in  waves,  got  dashed  to  pieces ; 
and  waves  followed  and  mot  with  a  similar  fate.  Th3 
successive  lines  of  men  were  endless,  eternal  as  a  running 
brook.  On  the  right  they  had  reached  our  wires  and  our 
boys  had  gone  out  and  met  them  there  ;  and  there  the 
bayonet  was  at  work.  But  now  they  had  reached  our 
wires  in  big  droves  and  some  were  fumbling  through. 

We  rushed  to  meet  them.  An  excited  machine  gunner 
played  for  a  minute  on  the  crush  of  friend  and  foe. 
They  lost  heart,  retreated,  and  we  followed  with  bay- 
onet, "bludgeon  and  bomb,  tripping  on  the  wires  and 
slipping  on  flesh  and  blood.  The  dead  and  wounded  were 
trampled  upon,  the  latter  groaned  piteously  and  shrieked 
for  mercy.  The  retreat  became  general  in  our  vicinity, 
the  front  wave  of  attackers  receded,  those  which  followed 
stood  stiU  undecided.  Here  and  there  isolated  parties 
made  great  fight,  holding  out  until  the  last  man  fell.     .     . 

Some  of  our  boys  followed  them  across  and  a  large 
party  of  prisoners  were  surrounded  near  their  own  trench, 
and  a  few  of  our  fellows  came  back  with  them. 

The  German  gunners  had  shortened  their  range  and 
were  now  sheUing  the  ground  between  the  lines.  Callous, 
indifferent  destruction  !  The  incoming  prisoners  were 
Germans,  as  men  they  were  of  no  use  to  us.  They  were 
Germans  of  no  further  use  to  Germany  ;  they  were  her 
pawns  in  the  game  of  war  and  now  useless  in  the  play. 
.As  if  in  illustration  of  this,  a  shell  from  a  German  gun 
dropped  in  the  midst  of  the  batch  and  pieces  of  the  abject 
party  whiried  in  air.  The  gun  which  destroyed  them  had 
acted  as  their  guardian  for  months,  now  like  an  insane 
mother,  it  slew  its  hapless  brood. 

Fighting  was  more  severe  on  oilr  right.  There  a 
confused  and  struggling  mass  reeled  round  the  wires  in 
a  last  wild  effort,  and  the  German  artiUery  dealt  death 
impartially  to  friend  and  foe  ahke.  On  all  sides  the 
wounded  covered  the  field,  lying  in  huddled  heaps,  in 
rows,  singly,  and  in  pairs.  In  front  of  me  a  German 
moved  on  his  stomach,  then  rose  to  his  feet  and  flung  a 
bomb  at  our  party.  A  youngster  named  Lamond  rushed 
forward  with  his  rifle,  fired  and  missed.  Still  advancing, 
he  slid  a  round  into  the  breach  of  his  weapon,  shoved  the 
rifle  close  to  the  German's  forehead  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  upper  part  of  the  man's  head  was  blown  off. 

The  boy  came  running  and  shouting  "  Let  me  into  the 
trench  !  I've  killed  a  man,  killed  him  !  It  was  wrong. 
I  knew  it  was  wrong  soon  as  I  done  it.  Let  me  get  back 
into  the  trench  !  " 

We  got  orders  to  retire  at  that  moment.  On  the  right 
the  battle  still  swayed,  by  dusk  part  of  our  trench  was 
taken.     In  the  morning  we  drove  the  enemy  out  again. 


A  collection  of  war  cartoons,  arranged  by  H.  Pearl  .\dain, 
has  just  been  published  {International  Cartoons,  Chatta 
and  Windus,  is.).  It  is  a  volume  of  historical  interest,  and 
Mrs.  Adam's  introduction  is  excellent.  As  she  rightly  says, 
"  The  value  of  the  contemporary  cartoon  is  very  great,  for 
it  deals  almost  entirely  with  what  people  are  feeUng,  in 
distinction  to  wliat  they  are  doing."  The  countries  rcprc- 
>ented  include  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  Holland  and  .\merica,  also  Poland  and  (icrmanv. 
"We  are  not  as  familiar  with  the   last  as  we  should  b«i. 


•f"'^'  ^'  '916  LAND     &     WATER 

Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 

Richard  Hannay's  concluding  zcords  in  "  The  rhiriy-Nine  Steps.''  were  :  "  Three  xceeks  later, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  ive  went  to  war.  I  joined  the  New  Army  the  first  week,  and  owing 
to  my  Matabele  expenence  got  a  captain's  commission  straight  6ff.  but  I  had  done  mv 
oest  service  I  think  before  I  put  on  khaki."  How  far  he  was  right  in  his  surmise 
irreenmantle  zenll  show.  It  will  he  remembered  that  it  was  Sir  Walter  Bullivant  of  the 
roreign  Office  who  was  the  means  of  giving  Mr.  Hannay  the  final  clue  to  the  Black  Stone  Gang 
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CHAPTER    I 

A  Mission  is  Proposed 

J  HAD  just  finislied  breakfast  and  was  filling  my  pipe 
when  I  got  BuUivant's  telegram.  It  was  at  Furling, 
the  big  country  house  in  Hampshire  where  I  had  come 
to  convalesce  after  Loos,  and  Sandy,  who  was  in  the 
same  case,  was  hunting  for  the  marmalade.  I  flung  him  the 
flimsy  with  the  blue  strip  pasted  down  on  it,  and  heWhistled. 
"  Hullo,  Dick,  you've  got  the  battalion.  Or  maybe  it's 
a  staff  billet.  You'll  be  a  bUghted  brass-hat  coming  it  heavy 
over  the  hard-working  regimental  officer.  And  to  think 
of  the  language  you've  wasted  on  brass-hats  in  your  time !  " 

I  sat  and  thought  for  a  bit,  for  that  name  "  Bullivant  " 
carried  me  back  eighteen  months  to  the  hot  summer  before 
the  war.  I  had  not  seen  the  man  since,  though  I  had  read 
about  him  in  the  papers.  For  more  than  a  year  I  had  been 
a  busy  battahon  officer  with  no  other  thought  than  to  hammer 
a  lot  of  raw  staff  into  good  soldiers.  I  had  succeeded  pretty 
well,  and  there  was  no  prouder  man  on  earth  than  Richard 
Hannay,  when  he  took  his  Lenno.x  Highlanders  over  the 
parapets  on  that  glorious  and  bloody  25th  day  of  September. 
Loos  was  no  picnic  and  we  had  had  some  ugly  bits  of  scrapping 
before  that,  but  the  worst  bit  of  the  campaign  I  had  seen 
was  a  tea-party  to  the  show  I  had  been  in  with  Bulhvant 
before  the  war  started. 

The  sight  of  that  name  on  a  telegram  form  seemed  to 
change  all  my  outlook  on  life.  I  had  been  hoping  for  the 
command  of  the  battalion,  and  looking  forward  to  being  in 
at  the  finish  with  Brother  Boche.  But  this  message  jerked 
my  thoughts  on  a  new  road.  There  might  be  other  things 
in  the  war  than  straightforward  fighting.  Why  on  earth 
should  the  Foreign  Office  want  to  see  an  obscure  Major  of 
the  New  Arm}',  and  want  to  see  him  in  double  quick  time  ? 

"  I'm  going  up  to  town  by  the  ten  train,"  I  announced, 
"  I'll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner." 

"  Try  my  tailor,"  said  Sandy.  "  He's  got  a  very  nice  taste 
in  red  tabs.     You  can  use  my  name." 

An  idea  struck  me.  "  You're  pretty  well  all  right  now.  If  I 
wire  for  yon  will  you  pack  your  owij  kit  and  mine  and  joinme  ?  " 

"  Right-o  !  I'll  accept  a  job  on  your  staff  if  they  give  you 
a  corps.  If  so  be  as  you  come  down  to-night,  be  a  good  chap 
and  bring  a  barrel  of  oysters  from  Sweeting's." 

I  travelled  up  to  London  in  a  regular  November  drizzle, 
which  cleared  up  about  Wimbledon  to  watery  sunshine.  I 
never  could  stand  London  during  the  war.  It  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  bearings  and  broken  out  into  all  manner  of 
badges  and  uniforms  which  did  not  fit  in  with  my  notion  of 
it.  One  felt  the  war  more  in  its  streets  than  in  the  field, 
or  rather  one  felt  the  confusion  of  war  without  feeling  the 
puriwsc.  I  daresay  it  was  all  right,  but  since  August.  1914. 
I  never  spent  a  day  in  town  without  coming  home  depressed 
to  mv  boots. 

I  took  a  taxi  and  drove  straight  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Sir  Walter  did  not  keep  me  waiting  long.  But  when  his 
Secretary  took  me  to  his  room  I  would  not  have  recognised 
the  man  I  had  known  eighteen  months  l)efore. 

His  big  frame  seemed  to  have  dropped  flesh  and  there 
was  a  stoop  in  the  square"  shoulders.  His  face  had  lost  its 
rosiness  and  was  red  in  patches  like  a  man  who  gets  too  little 
fresh  air.  His  hair  was  much  greyer  and  very  thin  about  the 
temples,  and  there  were  lines  of  overwork  below  the  eyes. 
But  the  eyes  were  the  same  as  before,  keen  and  kindly  and 
shrewd,  aiid  there  was  no  change  in  the  firm  set  of  the  jaw. 

"We  must  on  no  account  be  disturbed  for  the  next  hour," 
he  told  his  secretary.  When  the  young  man  had  gone  he 
went  across  to  both  doors  and  turned  the  key  in  them. 

"Well,  Major  Hannay,"  he  said,  flinging  himself  into  a 
chair  beside  the  fire.     "  How  do  vou  like  soldiering  .•' 

"  Right  enough,  "I  said,  "though  this  isn't  just  the  kind  of 
war  I  would  have  picked  myself.  It's  a  comfortless  bloody 
business      But  we'\-e  eot  the  measure  of  the  old  Boche  now. 


and  it's  dogged  as  does  it.     I  count  on  getting  back  to  the 
Front  in  a  week  or- two  !  " 

"  Will  you  get  the  battalion?  "  he  askecl.  H';  seemed  to 
have  followed  my  doings  pretty  closely. 

"  I  believe  I've  a  good  chance.  I'm  not  in  this  show  for 
honour  and  glory  though.  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can,  but 
I  wish  to  Heaven  it  was  over.  All  I  think-  of  is  coming  out 
of  it  with  a  whole  skin." 

He  laughed.  "  You  do  yourself  an  injustice.  What  about 
the  forward  observation  post  at  Lone  Tree  .'  You  forgot 
about  the  whole  skin  then." 

_  I  felt  myself  getting  red.  "  Th^t  was  all  rot,"  I  said, 
"  and  I  can't  think  who  told  j'ou  about  it.  I  hated  the  job. 
but  I  had  to  do  it.  to  prevent  my  subalterns  going  to  glory. 
If  I  had  sent  one  of  them  he'd  have  gone  on  his  knees  to 
Providence  and  asked  for  trouble." 
Sir  Walter  was  stiil  grinning. 

"I'm  not  c,..estioning  your  caution.  Y'ou  have  the  rudi- 
ments of  it,  or  our  friends  of  the  Black  Stone  would  have 
gathered  you  in  at  our  last  merry  meeting.  I  would  question 
it  as  httle  as  your  courage.  What  exercises  my  mind  is 
whether  it  is  best  employed  in  the  trenches." 

"  Is  the  War  Office  dissatisfied  with  me  ?  "  I  a.sked  sharply. 
"  They  are  profoundly  satisfied.  They  propose  to  give  you 
command  of  your  battalion.  Presently,  if  you  escape  a 
stray  bullet,  you  will  no  doubt  be  a  Brigadier.  It  was  a 
wonderful  war  for  youth  and  brains.  But  ...  I  take 
it  you  are  in  this  business  to  serve  your  country.  Hannay  ?  " 
"  I  reckon  I  am,"  I  said.  "  1  am  certainly  not  in  it  for 
my  health." 

He  looked  at  my  leg.  where  the  doctors  had  dug  out  the 
shrapnel  fragments,  and  smiled  quizzically.  "  Pretty  fit 
again  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Tough  as  a  sjambok.  I  thrive  on  the  racket  and  eat  and 
sleep  Hke  a  schoolboy." 

He  got  up  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  eyes 
staring  abstractedly  out  of  the  window  at  the  wintry  Park. 

"  It  is  a  great  game  and  you  are  the  man  for  it.  No  doubt. 
But  there  are  others  who  can  play  it,  for  soldiering  to-day 
asks  for  the  average  rather  than  the  exception  in  human 
nature.  It.  is  like  a  big  machine  where  the  parts  are 
standardised.  You  are  fighting  not  because  you  are  short  of 
a  job,  but  because  you  want  to  help  England.  How  if  you 
could  help  her  better  than  by  commanding  a  battalion — or  a 
brigade — or  if  it  comes  to  that,  a  division  ?  How  if  there  is  a 
thing  which  you  alone  can  do  ?  Not  some  embusque  business 
in  an  office,  but  a  thing  compared  to  which  your  fight  at  Ijoos, 
was  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  You  are  not  afraid  of  danger  ? 
Well,  in  this  job  you  would  not  be  fighting  with  an  army 
around  you,  but  alone.  You  are  fond  of  tackling  difficulties  ? 
Well,  I  can  give  you  a  task  which  will  try  all  your  powers. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  "        \ 

My   heart   was  beginning   to   thump  uncomfortably.     Sir 
Walter  was  not  the  man  to  pitch  a  case  too  high. 
I  am  a  soldier,"  I  said,  "  and  under  orders." 
"  True,  but  what  1  am  about  to  propose  does  not  come  bv 
any  conceivable  stretch  within  the  scope  of  a  soldier's  duties. 
1   shall   perfectly  understand  if   you  dechne.     You   will   be 
acting  as  I  should  act  myself,  as  any  sane  man  would.     I 
would  not  press  you  for  worlds.     If  you  wish  it,  I  will  not 
even  make  the  proposal,  but  let  you  go  here  and  now  and 
wish  you  good  luck  with  your  battalion.     I  do  not  wish  to 
perplex  a  good  soldier  with  impossible  decisions." 
This  piqued  me  and  put  me  on  mv  mettle. 
"  1  am  not  going  to  run  away  before  the  guns  fire.     Let  me 
hear  what  you  propose." 

Sir  Walter  crossed  to  a  cabinet,  unlocked  it  with  a  key 
from  his  chain,  and  took  a  piece  of  paper  from  a  drawer.  It 
looked  like  an  ordinary  half  sheet  of  note-paper. 

■•  I  take  it."  he  said,  "  that  your  travels  have  not  extended 
to  the  Er.st." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  barring  a  shooting  trip  in  East  Africa." 
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"  Have  ymi  by  any  chance  been  following  the  present  cam- 
paign there  ?  " 

"  I've  read  the  newf^papers  pretty  regularly  since  1  went  to 
hospital.  I've  got  some  pals  in  the  Mesopotamia  show.  and. 
of  course,  I'm  keen  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  at 
Gallipoh  and  Salonika.     1  gather  that  Egypt  is  pretty  safe. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  attention  for  ten  minutes  1  will 
supplement  your  newspaper  reading." 

Sir  Walter  lay  back  in  an  armchair  and  spoke  to  the  ceiling- 
It  was  the  best  storv,  the  clearest  and  the  fullest.  I  had  ever 
got  of  any  bit  of  the  war.  He  told  me  just  how  and  why  and 
when  Turkey  had  left  the  rails.  I  heard  about  her  grievances 
over  our  seizure  of  her  ironclads,  of  the  mischief  the  coming 
of  the  Goeben  had  wrought,  of  Enver  and  his  precious  Com- 
mittee, and  the  wav  they  had  got  a  cinch  on  the  old  Turk. 
When  he  had  spoken  for  a  bit,  be  began  to  question  me. 

"  You  are  an  intelligent  fellow  and  you  will  ask  how  a 
Pohsh  adventurer,  meaning  Enver,  and  a  collection  of  Jews 
and  gypsies,  should  have  got  control  of  a  proud  race.  The 
ordinary  man  will  tell  you  that  it  was  German  organisation 
backed  up  with  German  money  and  German  arms.  You  will 
inquire  again  how,  since  Turkev  is  primarily  a  religious  Power, 
Islam  has  played  so  small  a  part  in  it  all.  The  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam  is  neglected,  and  though  the  Kaiser  proclaims  a  Holv 
War  and  calls  himself  Hadji  .Mahomet  Guilliamo  and  says  a 
Hohenzollen  is  descended"  from  a  Prophet,  that  seems  to  liave 
fallen  pretty  flat.  The  ordinary  man  again  will  answer  that 
Islam  in  Turkey  is  becoming  a  back  number,  and  that  Krupp 
guns  are  the  new  gods.  Yet— I  don't  know.  1  do  not  quite 
believe  in  Islam  becoming  a  back  number." 

••  Look  at  it  in  another  way,"  he  went  on.  "  If  it  were 
Enver  and  German\-  alone  dragging  Turkey  into  a  European 
war  for  purposes  that  no  Turk  cared  a  rush  about,  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  regular  army  obedient,  and  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  provinces,  where  Islam  is  strong,  there  would  be 
trouble.  Many  of  us  counted  on  that.  But  we  have  been 
disappointed.  '  The  Syrian  armv  is  as  fanatical  as  the  hordes 
of  the  Madhi.  The  Senussi  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  game. 
The  Persian  Moslems  are  threatening  trouble.  There  is  a 
dry  wind  blowing  through  the  East  and  the  parched  grasses 
wait  the  spark.  And  the  wind' is  blowing  towards  the  Indian 
border.     Whence  comes  that  wind,  think  you  ?  " 

Sir  Walter  had  lowered  his  voice  and  was  speaking  very 
slow  and  distinct.  I  could  hear  the  rain  dripping  from  the 
eaves  of  the  window,  and  far  off  the  hoot  of  the  taxis  in  White- 
hall. 

"  Have  you  an  explanation,  Hannav  y  "    he  asked  again.  ' 
"  It  looks  is  if  Islam  had  a  bigger  hand  in  the  thing  than  we 
thought,"  I  said.     "  I  fancy  rehgion  is  the  only  thing  to  knit 
up  such  a  scattered  empire." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "  You  must  be  right.  We 
have  laughed  at  the  Holy  War,  the  Jehad  that  old  Von  der 
Goltz  prophesied.  But  I  believe  that  stupid  old  man  with 
the  big  spectacles  was  right.  There  is  a  Jehad  preparing. 
The  question  is  How  ?  " 

•'  I'm  hanged  if  I  know,"  I  said,  "  But  I'll  bet  it  won't  be 
done  by  a  pack  of  stout  German  officers  in  pickelhantes.  I 
fancy  you  can't  manufacture  Holy  Wars  out  of  Krupp  guns 
alone  and  a  few  staff  nfficers  and  a  battle-cruiser  with  her 
boilers  burst." 

"  Agreed.  They  aie  not  fools,  however  much  we  try  to 
persuade  ourselves  of  the  contrary.  But  supposing  they  had 
got  some  tremendous  sacred  sanction — some  holy  thing,  some 
book  or  gospel  of  some  new  prophet  from  the  desert,  some- 
thing which  would  cast  over  the  whole  ugly  mechanism  of 
German  war  the  glamour  of  the  old  torrential  raids  whicli 
crumpled  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  shook  the  walls  of 
^'ienna  ?  Islam  is  a  fighting  creed,  and  the  Mullali  still  stands 
in  the  pulpit  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword 
in  the  other.  Supposing  there  is  some  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
which  will  madden  the  remotest  Moslem  peasant  with  dreams 
of  Paradise  ?     What  then,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Then  there  will  be  hell  let  loose  in  those  parts  pretty 
soon." 

"  Hell  which  may  spread.  Beyond  Persia,  remember,  lies 
India." 

■'  You  keep  to  suppositions.  How  much  do  you  know  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Very  little,  except  the  fact.  But  the  fact  is  beyoiid 
dispute.  I  have  reports  from  agents  everywhere— pedlars  in 
South  Russia,  Afghan  horse-dealers.  Turcoman  merchants, 
pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  sheikhs  in  North  .Africa,  sailors 
on  the  Black  Sea  coasters,  sharp-skinned  Mongols,  Hindu 
fakirs.  Greek  traders  in  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  respectable  Consuls 
who  use  cyphers.  Tliey  tell  the  same  story.  The  East  is 
waiting  for  a  revelation.  It  has  been  promised  one.  Some 
star — man.  prophecy,  or  trinket— is  coming  out  of  the  Wost. 
The  Germans  know,  and  that  is  the  card  with  which  they  are 
anine  to  astonisli   the  world.  " 


"  And  the  mission  you  spoke  of  for  me  is  to  go  and  find 
out  ?  " 

'■  He  nodded  gravely.     *'  That  is  the  crazy  and  impossible 
mission." 

■■  Tell  me  one  thing,  Sir  Walter,"  I  said.  "  I  know  it  is 
the  fashion  in  this  country  if  a  man  has  special  knowledge  to 
set  liim  some  job  exactly  the  opposite.  I  know  all  about 
Damaraland,  but  instead  of  being  put  on' Botha's  staff,  as 
I  applied  to  be.  I  was  kept  in  Hampshire  mud  till  the  cam- 
paign in  German  South-West  Africa  was  over.  I  know  a  man 
whocbuld  pass  as  an  .Arab,  but  do  you  think  they  would  send 
him  to  the  East  ?  They  left  him  in  my  battalion— a  lucky  thing 
for  me,  for  he  saved  my  life  at  Loos.  I  know  the  fashion, 
but  isn't  this  just  carrying  it  a  bit  too  far  ?  There  must  be 
thousands  of  men  who  iiave  spent  years  in  the  East  and  talk 
any  language.  They're  the  fellows  for  this  job.  I  never  saw 
a  Turk  in  my  life  except  a  chap  who  did  wrestling  turns  in  a 
show  at  Kimberley.  You've  picked  about  the  most  useless 
man  on  earth." 

"  You've    been  a  mining-engineer,   Hannay,"  Sir  Walter 
said.     "  If  you  wanted  a  man  to  prospect  for  gold  in  Barotse- 
land  you  would  of  course  like  to  get  one  who  knew  the  country 
and  the  people  and  the  language.     But  the  first  thing  you 
would  require  in  him  would  be  that  In-  had  a  nose  for  finding 
gold  and  knew  his  business.     That  is  the  position  now.     I 
beUeve  that  you  have  a  nose  for  finding  out  what  our  enemies 
try  to  hide.     I  know  that  vou  are  brave  and  cool  and  resource- 
ful.    That  is  why  I  tell  you  the  story.     Besides     .     .     ." 
He  unrolled  a  big  map  of  Europe  on  the  w^ll. 
"  I  can't  tell  you  where  you'll  get  on  the  track  of  the 
secret  but  I  can  put  a  limit  to  the  quest.     You  won't  find  it 
east  of  the  Bosphorus— not  yet.     It  is  still  in  Europe.     It 
may  be  in  Constantinople,  or"  in  Thrace.     It  may  be  further 
west.     But  it  is  moving  eastwards.     If  you  are  in  time  you 
may  cut  into  its  march  at  Constantinople.  That  much  I  can 
tell  you.     The  secret  is  known  in  Germany,  too.  to  those  whom 
it  concerns.     It  is  in  Europe  that  the  seeker  must  search— 
at  present." 

'•  Tell  me  more,"  I  said,  "  You  can  give  me  no  details 
and  no  instructions.  Obviously  you  can  give  me  no  help  if 
I  come  to  grief." 

He  nodded.     "  You  would  be  beyon^  the  pale." 
"  You  give  me  a  free  hand  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  You  can  have  what  money  you  like,  and 
you  can  get  what  help  you  like.  You  can  follow  any  plan 
you  fancy  and  go  anywhere  you  think  fr\iitful.  We  can  give 
no  directions." 

"  One  last  question.  You  say  it  is  important.  Tell  me 
just  how  important." 

'•  It  is  life  and  death,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  I  can  put  if 
no  higher  and  no  lower.  Once  we  know  what  is  the  menace 
we  can  meet  it.  As  long  as  we  are  in  the  dark  it  works  un- 
checked and  we  may  be  too  late.  The  war  must  be  won  01 
lost  in  Europe.  Yes,  but  if  the  East  blazes  up,  our  effort 
will  be  distracted  from  Europe  and  the  great  coup  may  fail. 
The  stakes  are  no  less  than  victory  and  defeat,  Hannay." 

1  got  out  of  my  chair  and  walked  to  the  window.  It  was  a 
diflicult  moment  in  my  life.  I  was  harppy  in  my  soldiering, 
above  all  happy  in  tlie  company  of  my  brother  officers.  I 
was  asked  to  go  off  into  the  enemy's  lands  on  a  quest  for 
which  1  believed  I  was  manifestly  unfitted— a  business  of 
lonely  days  and  nights  of  nerve-racking  strain,  of  deadly  peril 
shrouding  me  like  a  garment.  Looking  out  on  the  bleak 
weather  I  shivered.  It  was  too  grim  a  business,  too  inhu- 
man for  flesh  and  blood.  But  Sir  Walter  had  called  it  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  and  I  had  told  him  that  I  was  out  to  serve 
mv  country.  He  could  not  give  me  orders,  but  was  I  not 
urider  orders,  higher  orders  than  my  Brigadier's  ?  I  thought 
myself  incompetent,  but  cleverer  men  than  me  thought  me 
competent,  or  at  least  competent  enough  for  a  sporting 
chance.  I  knew  in  my  soul  that  if  I  declined  I  should  never 
be  quite  at  peace  in  the  world  again.  And  yet  Sir  Walter 
had  called  the  scheme  madness,  and  said  that  he  himself  would 
never  have  accepted. 

How  does  one  make  a  great  decision  ?  I  swear  that  when 
I  turned  round  to  speak  I  meant  to  refuse.  But  my  answer 
was  Yes,  and  I  had  crossed  the  Rubicon.  My  voice  sounded 
cracked  and  far  away. 

Sir  Walter  shook  hands  with  me  and  his  eyes  blmked  a 
little.  .  "  I  may  be  sending  you  to  your  death,  Hannay.  Good 
God,  what  a  damned  taskmistress  duty  is  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be 
haunted  with  regrets,  but  vou  will  never  repent.  Have  no 
fear  of  that.  You  have  chosen  the  roughest  road,  but  it 
goes  straight  to  the  hill-tops." 

He  handed  me  the  half  sheet  of  note-paper.^    On  't^weie 
written  three  words — "  Kasredin  "-7-"  cancer''    and  "v. I." 
"  That  is  the  only  clue  we  possess."    he  said.     "I  cannot 
construe  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  story.   We  have  had  our 
atrents    working    in    Persia"  and    Mesopotamia    for    years— 
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sewers  of  Hagt^d  .^ht  tn  itll^'VurT'Tr  ^^'  '"^ 
th  ntrs    and  th^,,       "  *  !f  '     '^"^  ^'^^V  f^d  out  many 

he  sta-Jr/n'  t  f^"^-,  ^''''^.''  "^^"^''^  ^'f-'"'  J"st  before  Kut, 
hL  Sa  kni  "I?  Delamain's  camp  w.tl,  ten  bullet  holes  in 

Dui  beyond  that  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  SomethinL' 

a  mut^s  "'t,  ?%'^*^!:  !f  ■  '''^  ^^'^'^  "°^"'"g-  h'  ^li°"  in  ten' 
out  Se  word  ••Vh-^'^.'^  paper  on  him.  and  since  he  cried 
out  the  ^^ord  Kasredin  m  his  last  moments,  it  must  have 
had  omethmg  to  do  with  his  quest.  It  is  for  vou  to  find  out 
II  It  lias  any  meaning.  '    . 

I  folded  it  up  and  placed  it  in  my  pocket-pook. 

mr  w  h""  ^'.^f  ^'"°'^'     ^'*^^^  ^^^  '"^  n^me  ?  ■•     I  asked. 

bir  Walter  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  looking  out  of 
the  window.  •'  His  name,"  he  said  at  last,  '■  was  Harry 
i^uiuvant.     He  was  my  son.     God  rest  his  brave  soul !  " 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Gathering  of  the  Missionaries 

I  WROTE  out  a  wire  to  Sandy,  asking  him  to  come  up  by 
the  2.15  tram  and  meet  me  at  my  flat. 
^'  I  have  chosen  my  colleague,"  I  said. 
"  Milly  Arbuthnot's  boy  ?  His  father  was  at  Harrow 
wiih  me.  I  know  the  fellow  -  Harry  used  to  bring  him  down 
to  fish— talhsh,  with  a  lean  high-boned  face  and  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  like  a  pretty  girl's.  I  know  his  record  too 
There's  a  good  deal  about  him  in  this  office.  He  rode  through 
Yemen,  which  no  white  man  ever  did  before.  The  Arabs 
let  him  pass,  for  they  thought  him  stark  mad  and  argued  that 
the  hand  of  Allah  was  heavy  enough  on  him  without  their 
efforts.  He's  blood-brother  to  every  kind  of  Albanian  bandit. 
Also  he  used  to  take  a  hand  in  Turkish  politics,  and  got  a  huge 
reputation.  Some  Englishman  was  once  complaining  to  old 
Mahmoud  Shevkat  about  the  scarcity  of  statesmen  in  Western 
Europe  and  Mahmoud  broke  in  with  ''  Have  you  not  the 
Honourable  Arbuthnot  ?  "  He  says  he's  in  your  battalion. 
I  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  him,  for  we  tried  to  get 
hold  of  him  here,  but  he  had  left  no  address.  Ludovick 
Arbuthnot— yes,  that's  the  man.  Buried  deep  in  the  com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  New  Army  ?  Well,  we'll  get  him  out 
pretty  quick  !  " 

"  I  knew  he  had  knocked  about  the  East,  but  !•  didn't 
know  he  was  that  kind  of  swell.  Sandy's  not  the  chap  to  buck 
about  himself." 

"  He,  wouldn't,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "  He  had  always  a  more 
than  Oriental  reticence.  I've  got  another  colleague  for  you, 
if  you  like  him." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "  You  can  get  to  the  Savoy  Grill 
Room  in  five  minutes  in  a  taxi-cab.  Go  in  from  the  Strand, 
turn  to  your  left,  and  you  will  see  in  the  alcove  on  the  right 
hand  side  a  table  with  one  large  American  gentleman  sitting 
at  it.  They  know  him  there,  so  he  will  have  the  table  to 
himself.  I  want  you  to  go  and  sit  down  beside  him.  Say 
you  come  from  me.  His  name  is  Mr.  John  Scantlebury 
Blenkiron,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  Mass.  Put  this  envelofx;  in 
your  pocket  but  don't  read  its  contents  till  you  have  talked 
to  him.  I  want  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  about  Mr. 
Blenkiron." 

I  went  out  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  as  muddled  a  frame  of 
mind  as  any  diplomatist  who  ever  left  its  portals.  I  was  most 
desperately  depressed.  To  begin  with  I  was  in  a  complete 
funk.  I've  always  thought  I  was  about  as  brave  as  the 
average  man,  but  there's  courage  and  courage,  and  mine  was 
certainly  not  the  impassive  kind.  Stick  me  down  in  a  trench 
and  I  could  stand  being  shot  at  as  well  as  most  people,  and 
my  b  ood  could  get  hot  if  it  were  given  a  chance.  But  I  think 
I  had  too  much  imagination.  I  coulda't  shake  off  the  beasth- 
forecasts  that  kept  crowding  my  mind. 

In  about  a  fortnight  I  calculated  I  would  be  dead.  Shot  as 
a  spy — a  rotten  sort  of  ending.  At  the  moment  I  was  quite 
safe,  looking  for  a  taxi  in  the  middle  of  Whitehall,  but  the 
sweat  broke  on  my  forehead.  I  felt  as  I  had  felt  in  my 
adventure  before  the  war.  But  this  was  far  worse,  for  it 
was  more  cold-blooded  and  premeditated,  and  I  didn't  seem 
to  have  even  a  sporting  chance.  I  watched  the  figures  in 
l^hiki  passing  on  the  pavement  and  thought  what  a  nice  safe 
prospect  they  had  compared  to  mine.  Yes,  even  if  next  wee': 
they  were  in  the  HohenzoUern  or  the  Hairpin  trench  at  th'- 
^in-rries  or  that  uglv  angle  at  Hooge.  I  wondered  why  1 
had  not  been  happier  that  morning  before  I  got  that  infernal 
wire.  Suddenly  all  the  trivialities  of  Enghsh  hfe  seemed  to 
me  inexpressibly  dear  and  terribly  far  away.'     I  was  very 
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angry  with  Bullivant,  till  I  remembered  how  fair  he  had  been. 
My  fate  was  my  own  chousing. 

\yhen  I  was  hunting  the  Black  Stone  the  interest  of  the 
problem  had  helped  to  keep  me  going.  But  now  I  could  see 
no  problem.  My  mind  had  nothing  to  work  on,  but  three 
words  of  gibberish  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  mystery  of  which 
Sir  Walter  had  been  convinced  but  to  which  lie  couldn't  give 
a  name.  It  was  like  a  story  I  had  read  of  St.  Theresa  setting 
off  at  the  age  of  ten  with  her  small  brother  to  convert  the 
Moors.  1  sat  huddled  in  the  ta.\i  with  my  chin  on  my  breast, 
wishing  that  I  had  lost  a  leg  at  Loos  and  been  comfortably 
tucked  away  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

Sure  enough  I  found  my  man  in  the  Grill  Room.  There 
he  was  feeding  solemnly  with  a  napkin  tucked  under  his 
collar.  He  was  a  big  fellow  with  a  fat,  sallow,  clean-shaven 
face.  I  disregarded  the  hovering  waiter  and  pulled  up  a 
chair  beside  him  at  the  little  table.  He  turned  on  me  a  pair 
of  full  sleepy  eyes,  like  a  ruminating  ox. 

"  Mr.  Blenkiron  ?  "  I  asked. 
You  have  my  name,  .sir."  he  , said.     "  Mr.  John  Scantle- 
bury Blenkiron.     I  would  wish  you  good  morning,  if  I  saw 
anything  good  in  this  darned  British  weather." 

I'  I  come  from  Sir  Walter  Bullivant,"  I  said,  speaking  low. 

"  So  ?  "  said  he.  "  Sir  Walter  is  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine.     Pleased  to  meet  you  Mr.  ,  or  I  guess  it's  Colonel 

"  Hannay,"  1  said.  "  Major  Hannay."  I  was  wondering 
what  this  sleepy  Yankee  could  do  to  help  me. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  luncheon.  Major.  Here,  waiter, 
bring  the  carte.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  join  you  in  sampling 
the  efforts  of  the  management  of  this  Ho-tel.  I  suffer,  sir, 
from  dyspepsia— duo-denal  dyspepsia.  It  gets  me  two 
hours  after  a  meal  and  gives  me  hell  just  below  the  breast- 
bone. So  I  am  obhged  to  adopt  a  diet.  My  nourishment  is 
fish,  sir,  and  boiled  milk  and  a  little  dry  toast.  It's  a  melan- 
choly descent  from  the  days  when  I  could  do  justice  to  a  lunch 
at  Sherry's  and  sup  off  oyster-crabs  and  devilled  bones." 
He  sighed  from  the  depths  of  his  capacious  frame. 

I  ordered  an  omelette  and  a  chop  and  took  another  look 
at  him.  The  large  eyes  seemed  to  be  gazing  steadily  at  me 
without  seeing  me.  They  were  as  vacant  as  an  abstracted 
child's,  but  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  saw 
more  than  mine. 

"You  have  seen  fighting,  Major?  The  Battle  of  Loos' 
Well,  I  guess  that  must  have  been  some  battle.  We  m 
America  respect  the  fighting  of  the  British  soldier,  but  we 
don't  quite  catch  on  to  the  de-vices  of  the  British  Generals. 
We  opine  that  there  is  more  bellicosity  than  science  among 
your  highbrows.  That  is  so  ?  My  father  fought  at  Chatta- 
nooga, but  these  eyes  have  seen  nothing  gorier  than  a  Presi- 
dential election.  Say,  is.  there  any  way  I  could  be  let  into  a 
scene  of  real  bloodshed  ?  " 

His  serious  tone  made  me  laugh.  "  There  are  plenty  of  your 
countrymen  in  the  present  show,"  I  said.  "  The  French 
Foreign  Legion  is  full  of  young  Americans,  and  so  is  our  Army 
Service  Corps.  Half  the  chauffeurs  you  strike  in  France 
seem  to  come  from  the'  States." 

He  sighed.  "  I  did  think  of  some  belligerent  stunt  about 
a  year  back.  But  I  reflected  that  the  good  God  had  not  given 
John  S.  Blenkiron  the  kind  of  martial  figure  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  tented  field.  Also  I  recollected  that  we  Americans 
are  nootrals — benevolent  nootrals,  and  that  it  did  not  become 
me  to  be  butting  into  the  struggles  of  the  effete  monarchies  of 
Europe.  So  I  stopped  at  home.  It  was  a  big  renunc.ation. 
Major,  for  I  was  lying  sick  during  the  Phihppines  business,  and 
I  have  never  seen  the  lawless  passions  of  men  let  loose  on  a 
battlefield.  And,  as  a  stoodent  of  humanity,  I  hankered  for 
the  experience." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  I  jisked.  This  calm  gentle- 
man had  begun  to  interest  me. 

"  Wall,"  he  said,  "  I  just  waited.  The  Lord  has  blessed 
me  with  money  to  burn,  so  I  didn't  need  to  go  scrambling  like 
a  wild-cat  for  war  contracts.  But  I  reckoned  I  would  get  let 
into  the  game  somehow,  and  I  was.  Being  a  nootral,  I  was 
in  an  advantagous  position  to  take  a  hand.  I  had  a  pretty 
hectic  time  for  a  while,  and  then  I  reckoned  I  would  leave  God's 
country  and  see  what  was  doing  in  Europe.  I  have  counted 
myself  out  of  the  bloodshed  business,  but,  as  your  jwet  sings, 
peace  has  its  victories  not  less  renowned  than  war,  and  I 
reckon  that  means  that  a  nootral  can  have  a  share  in  a  scrap 
as  well  as  a  belligerent." 

"  That's  the  best  kind  of  neutrality  I've  ever  heard  of  '  I 
said. 

"  It's  the  right  kind,"  he  replied  solemnly.  "  Say, 
Major,  what  are  your  lot  fighting  for  ?  For  your  own  skins 
and  your  Empire  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  Wall,  those 
ideals  don't  concern  us  one  cent.  We're  not  Europeans  and 
there  aren't  any  German  trenches  on  Long  Island  yet.  You've 
made  a  ring  in  Europe,  and  if  we  came  butting  in  it  wouldn't 
be  the  rules  of  the  game.      You  wouldn't  welcome  us,  and  I 
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guess  you'd  be  right.  We're  that  delicate-minded  we  can't 
interfere,  and  that  was  what  my  friend.  President  Wilson, 
meant  when  he  opined  that  America  was  too  proud  totiglit. 
So  we're  nootrals.  But  like\visi>  we're  benevolent  nootrals. 
As  I  follow  events,  there's  a  skunk  been  let  loose  in  the  world, 
and  the  odour  of  it  is  going  to  make  life  none  too  sweet  till  it 
is  cleared  away.  It  wasn't  us  that  stirred  up  that  skunk, 
but  we've  got  to  take  a  hand  in  disinfecting  this  planet.  See  ' 
We  can't  hght,  but  my  God,  some  of  us  are  going  to  sweat 
blood  to  sweep  the  mess  up.  Ofhcially  we  do  notiiing  except 
give  off  Notes  as  a  leaky  boiler  gives  off  steam.  But  as 
individooal  citizens  we're  in  it  up  to  the  neck.  So,  in  the 
spirit  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  I'm  going  to 
be  the  nootralist  kind  of  nootral,  till  Kaiser  wiU  wish  to 
God  he  had  declared  war  on  America  at  the  beginning." 

I  was  completely  recovering  my  temper.  This  fellow  was  a 
perfect  jewel,  and  his  spirit  put  pur^xise  into  me. 

"  I  guess  you  British  were  the  same  kind  of  nootral,  when 
\our  Admiral  warned  off  the  German  fleet  from  interfering 
with  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay  in  '98."  Mr.  Blenkiron  drank  up 
the  last  drop  of  the  boiled  milk,  and  lit  a  thin  black  cigar. 

I  leaned  forward.     "  Have  you  talked  to  Sir  Walter"  ?     I 

"  I  have  talked  to  him,  and  he  has  given  me  to  understand 
that  there's  a  deal  ahead  which  vou're  going  to  boss.  There 
are  no  flies  on  that  big  man,  and  if  he  says  it's  good  business, 
then  you  can  count  me  in." 
"  You  know  that  it's  uncommonly  dangerous  ?  " 
•  1  judged  so.  But  it  don't  do  to  begin  counting  risks. 
I  believe  in  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Providence,  but  you  have 
got  to  trust  Him  and  give  Him  a  chance.  What's  life  anyhow  ? 
For  me,  it's  living  on  a  strict  diet  and  having  frequent  pains 
in  my  stomach.  It  isn't  such  an  almighty  lot  to  give  up, 
provided  you  get  a  good  price  in  the  deal.  Besides,  how  big 
is  the  risk  ?  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  you 
can't  sleep  it  will  be  the  size  of  Mount  Everest,  but  if  you  run 
out  to  meet  it  it  will  be  a  hillock  you  can  jump  over.  The 
grizzly  looks  very  fierce  when  you're  taking  your  ticket  for 
the  Rockies  and  wondering  if  you'll  come  back,  but  he's 
just  an  ordinary  bear  when  you've  got  the  sight  of  your 
rifle  on  him.  I  won't  think  about  risks  till  I'm  up  to  my 
neck  in  them  and  don't  see  the  road  out." 

I  scribbled  my  address  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to 
the  stout  philosopher.  "  Come  to  dinner  to-night  at  eight," 
I  said. 

"  I  thank  you,  Major.  A  httle  fish,  please,  plain-boiled 
and  some  hot  milk.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  borrow  your 
couch  after  the  meal  and  spend  the  evening  on  my  back. 
That  is  the  advice  of  my  noo  doctor." 

I  got  a  taxi  and  drove  to  my  club.  On  the  way  I  opened  the 
envelope  Sir  Walter  had  given  me.  It  contained  a  number  of 
jottings,  the  dossier  of  Mr.  Blenkiron.  He  had  done  wonders 
for  the  Allies  in  the  States.  He  had  nosed  out  the  Dumba 
plot,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the  portfolio  of 
Dr.  Albert.  Von  Papen's  spies  had  tried  to  murder  him, 
after  he  had  defeated  an  attempt  to  blow  up  one  of  the  big 
gun  factories.  Sir  Walter  had  written  at  the  end  :  "  The 
best  man  we  ever  had.  Better  than  Scudder.  He  would  go 
through  hell  with  a  box  of  bismuth  and  a  pack  of  patience 
i:irds." 

I  went  into  the  little  back  smoking-room,  borrowed  an 
atlas  from  the  library,  poked  up  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
Mr.  Blenkiron  had  given  me  the  fillip  I  needed.  My  mind  was 
beginning  to  work  now,  and  was  running  wide  over  the  whole 
business.  Not  that  I  hoped  to  find  anything  by  my  cogita- 
tions. It  wasn't  thinking  in  an  arm-chair  that  would  solve 
the  mystery.  But  I  was  gettint;  a  sort  of  grip  on  a  plan  of 
operations.  And  to  my  relief  I  had  stopped  thinking  about 
the  risks.  Blenkiron  "had  shamed  me  out  of  that.  If  a 
sedentary  dyspeptic  could  show  that  kind  of  nerve,  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  behind  him. 

I  went  back  to  my  flat  about  five  o'clock.  My  man 
Paddock  had  gone  to  the  wars  long  ago,  so  I  had  shifted  to  one 
of  those  new  blocks  in  Park  Lane  where  they  provide  food 
and  service.  I  kept  the  place  on  to  have  a  home  to  go  to 
when  I  got  leave.  It's  a  miserable  business  holidaying  in  a 
hotel. 

Sandy  was  devouring  tea-cakes  with  the  serious  resolution 
of  a  convalescent. 

"  Well,  Dick,  what's  the  news  ?      Is  it  a  brass  hat  or  the 

boot  ?  "  .  . 

"  Neither,"  I  said.  "  But  you  and  I  are  going  to  disappear 
from  His  Majesty's  Forces.     Seconded  for  special  service." 

"  O  my  sainted  aunt,"  said  Sandy.  "  What  is  it  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake  put  me  out  of  pain.  Have  we  to  tout  deputa- 
tions of  suspicious  neutrals  over  munition  works  or  take  the 
thivering  journalist  in  a  motor  car  where  he  can  imagine  he 
iees  a  Boche  ?  " 

"  The  news  will  keep.     But  I  can  tell  you  this  much.     It's 


about  as  safe  and  easy  as  to  go  through  the  German  lines  with 
a  walking  stick." 

"  Come,  that's  not  so  dusty,"  said  Sandy,  and  began  cheer- 
fully on  the  muffins. 

fmust  spare  a  moment  to  introduce  Sandy  to  the  reader,  tot 
he  cannot  be  allowed  to  slip  into  this  tale  by  a  side  door.     If 
you  will  consult  the  Peerage  you  will  find  that  to  Edward 
Cospatrick,  fifteenth   Baron  Clanroyden,   there  was  born  in 
the  year  18S2  as  his  second  son  Ludovick  Gu.stavus  Arbuthnot. 
commonly  called   the    Honourable,   etc.     The   said   son  was 
educated'at  Eton  and  New  College,  Oxford,  was  a  captain  in 
the  Twoeddale  Yeomanry,  and  served  for  some  years  as  hon- 
orary attache  at  various  embassies.     The  Peerage  will  stop 
short  at  this  point,  but  that   is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
story.     For  the  rest  you  must  consult  very  different  authori- 
ties.    Lean  brown  men  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  be 
seen  on   the   London  pavements  now  and  then  in  creased 
clothes,  walking  with  the  light  outland  step,   slinking  into 
clubs  as  if  they  could  not  remember  whether  or  not  they  be- 
longed to  them.     From  them  you  may  get  news  of  Sandy. 
Better  still,  you  will  hear  of  him  at  little  forgotten  fishing  ^ 
ports  where  the  Albanian  mountains  dip  to  the  Adriatic.     If 
you  struck  a  Mecca  pilgrimage  the  odds  are  you  would  meet 
a  dozen  of  Sandy's  friends  in  it.     In  shepherds  huts  m  the 
Caucasus  you  will  find  bits  of  his  cast-off  clothing,  for  he  has 
a  knack  of  shedding  garments  as  he  goes.     In  the  caravan- 
serais of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  he  is  known,  and  there  are 
shikaris  in  the  Pamirs  who  still  speak  of  him  round  their 
fires.    If  you  were  going  to  visit  Petrograd  or  Rome  or  Cairo 
it  would  be  no  use  asking  him  for  introductions  ;  if  he  gave 
them,  they  would  lead  you  into  strange  haunts.     But  if  Fate 
compelled  you  to  go  toLhissaor  Yarkand  or  Seistan he  could 
map  out  your  road  for  you  and  pass  the  word  to  potent  friends. 
We  call  ourselves  insular,  but  the  truth  is  that  we  are  the  only 
race  on  earth  that  can  produce  men  capable  of  getting  inside 
the  skin  of  remote  peoples.     Perhaps  the  Scotch  are  better 
than  the  English,  but  we're  all  a  thousand  per  cent,  better 
than  anybody  else.     Sandy  was  the  wandering  Scot  carried 
to  the  pitch  of    genius.     In  old  days  he  would  have  led  a 
crusade  or  discovered  a  new  road  to  the  Indies      To-day  he 
merely  roamed  as  the  spirit  moved  him.  till  the  war  swept  him 
up  and  dumped  him  down  in  my  battalion. 

I  got  out  Sir  Walter's  half-sheet  of  note-paper.  It  was  not 
the  oriRinal— naturally  he  wanted  to  keep  that— but  it  was 
a  careful  tracing.  I  took  it  that  Harry  BuUivant  had  not 
written  down  the  words  as  a  memo  for  his  own  use.  People 
who  follow  his  career  have  good  memories.  He  must  have 
written  them  in  order  that,  if  he  perished  and  his  body  was 
found,  his  friends  might  get  a  clue.  Wherefore,  I  argued, 
the  words  must  be  intelligible  to  somebody  or  other  of  our 
persuasion,  and  likewise  they  must  be  pretty  well  gibberish 
to  any  Turk  or  German  that  found  them. 

The  first  "  Kasredin,"    I  could  make  nothing  of. 
I  asked  Sandy. 

"  You  mean  Nasr-ed-din,"  he  said,  still  munching  crumpets. 
"  What's  that."   1  asked  sharply. 

"  He's  the  General  believed  to  be  commanding  against  us 
in  Mesopotamia.  I  remember  him  years  ago  in  Aleppo.  He 
talked  bad  French  and  drank  the  sweetest  of  sweet  cham- 

Da.£rnc . 

I  looked  closely  at  the  paper.      The  "  K  "   was  unmistak- 

"  Kasredin  is  nothing.  It  means  in  Arabic  the  House  of 
Faith  and  might  cover  anything  from  Hagia  Sofia  to  a  subur- 
ban villa.  What's  your  next  puzzle  Dick.  Have  you 
entered  for  a  prize  competition  in  a  weekly  paper  ?  " 

"  Cancer,"  I  read  out. 

"  It  is  Latin  for  a  crab.  Likewise  it  is  the  name  of  a  pain- 
ful disease.     It  is  also  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac." 

"  v. I."     I  read. 

"  There  you  have  me.  It  sounds  like  the  number  of  a 
motor  car. "  The  poUce  would  find  out  for  you.  I  call  this 
rather  a  difficult  competition.     What's  the  prize  ?  " 

I  passed  him  the  paper.  "  Who  wrote  it  ?  It  looks  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  hurry." 

"  Harry  BuUivant."    I  said. 

Sandy's  face  grew  solemn.  "  Old  Harry.  He  was  at  my 
tutor's.  The  best  fellow  God  ever  made.  I  saw  his  name 
in  the  casualty  list  before  Kut.  .  .  .  Harry  didn't  do 
things  without  a  purpose.     What's  the  story  of  this  paper  ?  " 

"  Wait  till  after  dinner,"  I  said.  "  I'm  going  to  change 
and  have  a  bath.  There's  an  American  coming  to  dine,  and 
he's  part   of  the  business." 

Mr.  Blenkiron  arrived  punctual  to  the  minute  in  a  fur 
coat  like  a  Russian  prince's.  Now  that  I  saw  him  on  his  feet 
I  could  judge  him  better.  He  had  a  fat  face  but  was  not  too 
plump  in  figure  and  very  muscular  wrists  showed  below  his 
shirt-cuffs.  1  fancied  that,  if  the  occasion  called,  he  might  be 
a  good  man  with  his  hands. 

Sandy  and  I  ate  a  hearty  meal,  but  the  American  picked 
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at  his  boiled  fish  and  sipped  his  milk  a  drop  at  a  time.  When 
the  servant  had  cleared  away,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word 
and  laid  himself  out  on  my  sofa.  1  offered  him  a  eood  cigar 
but  he  preferred  one  of  his  own  lean  black  abominations, 
bandy  stretched  his  lengtli  in  an  easy  chair  and  lit  lus  pipe. 

Now  for  your  story,  Dick,"   he  said. 

I  began,  as  Sir  Walter  had  begun  with  me,  by  telling  them 
about  the  puzzle  in  the  Near  East.  I  pitched  a  pretty  good 
yarn,  for  I  had  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it,  the  mystery  of 
the  business  had  caught  my  fancy.     Sandy  got  very  keen. 

"  It  is_  possible  enough.  Indeed  I've  been  expecting  it, 
though  I'm  hanged  if  1  can  imagine  what  card  the  Germans 
have  got  up  their  sleeve.  It  might  be  any  one  of  twenty 
things.  Thir  y  years  ago  there  was  a  bogus  prophecy  that 
played  the  devil  in  Yemen.  Or  it  might  be  a  flag  such' as  AU 
Wad  Helu  had,  or  a  jewel  like  Solomon's  necklace  in  Abyssinia. 
You  never  know  what  will  start  off  a  Jeiiad  !  But  I  rather 
think  it's  a  man." 

"  Where  could  he  get  his  purchase  ?  "     I  asked. 

"  It's  hard  to  say.  If  it  were  merely  wild  tribesmen  like 
the  Bedouins  he  might  have  got  a  reputation  as  a  saint  and 
miracle-worker.  Or  he  might  be  a  fellow  that  preached  a  pure 
religion,  like  the  chap  that  founded  the  Senussi.  But  I'm 
inclined  to  think  he  must  be  something  extra  special  if  he  can 
put  a  spell  on  the  whole  Moslem  world.  The  Turk  and  the 
Persian  wouldn't  follow  the  ordinary  new  theology  game.  He 
must  be  of  the  Blood.  Your  Mahdis  and  Mullahs  and  Imams 
were  nobodies,  but  they  had  only  a  local  prestige.  To  capture 
all  Islam —  and  I  gather  that  is  what  we  fear — the  man  must 
be  of  the  Koreish,  the  tribe  of  the  Prophet  himself." 

"  But  how  could  any  impostor  prove  that  ? — for  I  suppose 
he's  an  impostor." 

"  He  would  have  to  combine  a  lot  of  claims.  His  descent 
must  be  pretty  good  to  begin  with,  and  there  are  families, 
remember,  that  claim  the  Koreish  blood  .  Then  he'd  have  to 
be  rather  a  wonder  on  his  own  account — saintly,  eloquent  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  I  expect  he'd  have  to  show  a  sign, 
though  what  that  could  be  I  haven  t  a  notion.  ' 

"  You  know  the  East  about  as  well  as  any  li\'ing  man.  Do 
you  think  that  kind  of  thing  is  possible  ?  "     I  asked. 

"  Perfectly,"   said  Sandy  with  a  grave  face. 

"  Well,  there's  the  ground  cleared  to  begin  with.  Then 
there's  the  evidence  of  pretty  well  every  secret  agent  we 
possess.  That  all  seems  to  pro\e  the  fact.  But  we  have  no 
details  and  no  clues  except  that  bit  of  paper."  I  told  them 
the  story  of  it. 

Sandy  studied  it  with  wrinkled  brows.  "  It  beats  me. 
But  it  may  be  the  key  for  all  that.  A  due  may  be  dumb 
in  London  and  shout  aloud  at  Bagdad." 

"  That's  just  the  point  I  was  coming  to.  Sir  Walter  says 
this  thing  is  about  as  important  for  our  cause  as  big  guns.  He 
can't  give  me  orders,  but  he  offers  the  job  of  going  out  to  find 
what  the  mischief  is.  Once  he  knows  that  he  says  he  can 
checkmate  it.  But  it's  got  to  be  found  out  soon,  for  the 
mine  may  be  sprung  at  any  moment.  I've  taken  on  the  job. 
Will  you  help  ?  " 

Sandy  was  studying  the  ceiling. 

"  I  should  add  that  it's  about  as  safe  as  playing  chuck- 
tarthing  at  the  Loos  Cross-Roads  the  day  you  and  I  went  in. 
And  if  we  fail  nobody  can  help  us." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,"  said  Sandy  in  an  abstracted 
v<Mce. 

Mr.  Blenkiron,  having  finished  his  after-dinner  recum- 
bency, had  sat  up  and  pulled  a  small  table  towards  him.  From 
his  pocket  he  had  taken  a  pack  of  patience  cards  and  had 
b«gun  to  play  the  game  called  the  Double  Napoleon.  He 
seen  s  to  be  oblivious  of  the  con\crsati6n. 

Suddenly  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  whole  affair  was  stark 
lunacy  Here  were  we  three  simpletons  sitting  in  a  London 
fiat  and  projecting  a  mission  into  the  enemy's  citadel  without 
an  idea  what  we  were  to  do  or  how  we  were  to  do  it.  And 
one  of  the  three  was  looking  at  the  ceiling,  and  whistling  softly 
through  his  teeth,  and  another  was  playing  patience.  The 
iarce  of  the  thing  struck  me  so  keenly  that  I  laughed. 

Sandy  looked  at  me  sharply.  ,    .    „ 

"  You  feel  like  that  ?  Same  with  me.  It  s  idiocy  but  all 
war  is  idiotic,  and  the  most  whole-hearted  idiot  is  apt  to 
win  We're  to  go  on  this  mad  trail  wherever  we  think  we 
can  hit  it  Well,  I'm  with  you.  But  I  don't  mind  admittmg 
that  I'm  in  a  blue  funk.  I  had  got  myself  adjusted  to  this 
trench  business  and  was  quite  happy.^  And  now  you  have 
hoicked  me  out,  and  my  feet  are  cold."   ^ 

■  I  don't  beheve  you  know  what  fear  is,      I  said. 

■  There  you're  wrong,  Dick,"  he  said  earnestly.  '  Every 
man  who  isn't  a  maniac  knows  fear.  I  have  done  some  daft 
things  but  I  never  started  on  them  without  wishing  they 
were  over.  Once  I'm  in  the  show  I  get  easier,  and  by  the 
time  I'm  coming  out  I'm  sorry  to  leave  it.     But  at  the  start 

my  feet  are  icy."  .      ,  ,. 

"  Then  I  take  it  you  re  coming  ? 


"  Rather,"  he  said.  "  You  didn't  imagine  I  would  go 
back  on  you  ?  " 

"  And  you,  sir  ?  "     I  addressed  Blenkiron. 

HLs  game  of  patience  seemed  to  be  coming  out.     He  was 
completing  eight  httle  heaps  of  cards  with  a  contented  grun! 
As  I  sjwke,  he  Raised  his  sleepy  eyes  and  nodded. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said.  "  Vou  gentlemen  mustn't  think 
that  I  haven't  been  following  your  most  engrossing  con- 
versation. 1  guess  I  haven't  inis.scd  a  syllable.  I  find  that 
a  game  of  patience  stimulates  the  digestion  after  meals  and 
conduces  to  quiet  reflection.  John  S.  Blenkiron  is  with  you 
all  the  time." 

He  shufiled  the  cards  and  dealt  for  a  new  game 

I  don't  think  I  ever  expected  a  refusal,  but  this  ready  assent 
cheered  me  wonderfully.  1  couldn't  have  faced  the  thing 
alone. 

"  Well,  that's  settled.  Now  for  ways  and  means.  We  three 
have  got  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  finding  out  Germany's 
secret  and  we  have  to  go  where  it  is  known.  Somehow  or 
other  we  have  to  get  to  Constantinople,,  and  to  beat  the 
biggest  area  of  country  we  must  go  by  difierent  roads.  Sandy, 
my  lad,  you've  got  to  get  into  Turkey.  You  are  the  only 
one  of  us  that  knows  that  engaging  people.  You  can't  get 
in  by  Europe  very  easily,  so  you  must  try  Asia.  Wliat 
about  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ?  " 

"  It  could  be  done,  "  he  said.  "  You'd  better  leave  that 
entirely  to  me.  I'll  find  out  the  best  way.  I  suppose  the 
Foreign  Office  will  help  me  to  get  to  the  jumping-off  place  ?  " 

"  Remember,"  I  said,  "  it's  no  good  getting  too  far  east. 
The  secret,  so  far  as  concerns  us.  is  still  west  of  Constanti- 
nople." 

"  I  see  that.  I'll  blow  in  on  the  Bosporus  by  a  short 
tack." 

"  For  you,  Mr.  Blenkiron,  I  would  suggest  a  straight 
journey.  You're  an  American,  and  can  travel  through  Ger- 
many direct.  But  I  wonder  how  far  your  activities  in  New 
York  will  allow  you  to  pass  as  a  neutral  ?  " 

"  1  have  considered  that.  Sir,"  he  said.  "  I  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  pecooliar  psychology  of  the  great  German 
nation.  As  I  read  them  they're  as  cunning  as  cats,  and  if  you 
play  the  feline  game  they  will  outwit  you  every  time.  Yes,  sir, 
they  are  no  slouches  at  sleuth-work.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  pair 
of  false  whiskers  and  dye  my  hair  and  dress  like  a  Baptist 
parson  and  go  into  Germany  on  the  peace  racket,  I  guess 
they'd  be  on  my  trail  hke  a  knife,  and  I  should  be  shot  as  a 
spy  inside  of  a  week  or  doing  sohtary  in  the  Moabit  prison. 
But  they  lack  the  larger  vision.  They  can  be  bluffed,  sir. 
With  your  approval  I  shall  visit  the  Fatherland  as  John  S. 
Blenkiron,  once  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  brightest  boys 
on  the  other  side.  But  it  will  be  a  different  John  S.,  I  guess 
he  will  ha\'e  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  He  will  have  ' 
come  to  appreciate  the  great,  pure,  noble  soul  of  Germany, 
and  he  will  be  sorrowing  for  his  past  like  a  converted  gun-man 
at  a  camp  meeting.  He  will  be  a  victim  of  the  meanness  and 
perfidy  of  the  British  Government  !  I  am  going  to  have 
a  first-class  row  with  your  Foreign  Office  about  my  passport, 
and  I  am  going  to  sjicak  harsh  words  about  them  up  and 
down  this  Metropolis.  1  am  going  to  be  shadowed  by  your 
sleuths  at  my  port  of  embarkation,  and  I  guess  1  shallrun 
up  hard  against  the  British  Le-gations  in  Scandinavia.  By 
that  time  our  Teutonic  friends  will  have  begun  to  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  John  S,  and  to  think  that  maybe  they 
have  been  mistaken  in  that  child.  So,  when  I  get  to  Germany 
they  will  be  waiting  for  me  with  an  open  mind.  Then  I 
reckon  my  conduct  will  surprise  and  encourage  them.  I  will 
confide  to  them  valuable  secret  information  about  British  pre- 
paration and  I  will  show  up  the  British  lion  as  the  meanest 
kind  of  cur.  You  may  trust  me  to  make  a  good  impression. 
Then  1  guess  I  shall  move  eastwards,  to  sec  the  de-molition 
of  the  British  Empire  in  those  parts.  By  tlie  way,  where  is  the 
rendei-Vijus  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  17th  day  of  November.  If  we  can't  find  out 
what  we  want  in  two  months  we  may  chuck  the  job.  On 
the  17th  of  Januarys  we  should  foregather  in  Constantinople. 
Whoever  gets  there  first  waits  for  the  others.  If  by  that 
date  we're  not  all  present,  it  will  be  considered  that  the 
missing  man  has  got  into  trouble  and  must  be  given  up.  If 
ever  we  get  there  we'll  be  coming  from  different  j)oints  and 
in  different  characters,  so  we  want  a  rendezvous  whi^re  all 
kinds  of  odd  folk  assemble.  Sandy,  you  know  Constanti- 
nople.    You  fix  the  meeting-i>lace." 

"  I've  already  thought  of  that,"  he  said,  and  going  to 
the  writing-table,  he  drew  a  little  plan  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
"  That  lane  runs  down  from  the  Kurdish  Bazaar  in  Galata 
to  the  ferry  of  Ratchik.  Half-way  down  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  a  cafe  kept  by  a  Greek  called  Kuprasso  Behind  the 
caffe  is  a  garden,  surrounded  by  high  walls  which  were  parts 
of  the  old  Byzantine  Theatre,  At  the  end  of  the  garden  is 
a  shanty  called  the  Garden-house  of  Suliman  the  Red.  It  has 
been  in  its  time  a  dancing  hall  and  a  gambling  hell  and  God 
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knows  what  else.     It's  not  a  place  for  respectable    people, 
hut  the  ends  of  the  earth  converge  there  and  no  questions  are 
iisked.     That's  the  best  spot  1  can  think  of  for  a  mseting 
place." 

The  kettle  was  simmering  by  the  fire,  the  night  was  raw, 
and  it  seemed  the  hour  for  whisky-punch.  I  made  a  brew  for 
Sandy  and  myself  and  boiled  some  milk  for  Blenkiron. 

"  \'\'hat  about  language,"  I  asked.  "  You're  all  right, 
Sandy  ?  " 

"  Iknow  German  fairly  well  ;  and  I  can  pass  anywhere  as 
a  Turk.  Tlie  first  will  do  for  eavesdropping  and  the  second 
for  ordinary'  business." 

■'  Afid  you  ?  "  I  asked  Blfnkiron. 

"  1  was  loft  out  at  Pentecost,"  he  said.  "  I  regret  to 
confess  1  have  no  gift  of  tongues.  But  the  part  I  have 
chosen  for  myself  don't  require  the  polyglot.  Never  forget 
I'm  plain  John  S.  Blenkiron,  a  citizen  of  the  great  American 
republic." 

"  You  haven't  told  us  your  own  Hne,  Dick,"  said  Sandy. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Bosporus  through  Germany,  and,  not 
being  a  neutral,  it  won't  be  a  very  cushioned  journey." 

Sandv  looked  grave. 

"  That  sounds  pretty  desperate.  Is  your  German  good 
enough  ?  " 

"  Pretty  fair,  quite  good  enough  to  pass  as  a  native. 
But  officially  I  shall  not  understand  one  word.  I  shall  be  a 
Boer  from  Western  Cape  Colony,  one  of  Maritz's  old  lot 
who  after  a  bit  of  trouble  has  got  through  Angola  and  reached 
Europe.  I  shall  talk  Dutch  and  nothing  else.  And  my  hat  ! 
I  shall  be  pretty  bitter  about  the  British.  There's  a  power- 
ful lot  of  good  swear-words  in  the  Taal.  I  shall  know  all 
about  .\frica  and  be  panting  to  get  another  whack  at  the 
verdommt  rouinek.  \Vith  luck  they  may  send  me  to  the 
Uganda  show  or  to  Egypt,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  go  by 
Constantinople.  If  I'm  to  deal  with  Mohammedan  natives 
they're  bound  to  show  me  what  hand  they  hold.  At  least 
that's  the  way  I  look  at  it." 

We  filled  our  glasses^two  of  punch  and  one  of  milk — and 
drank  to  our  next  merry  meeting.  Then  Sandy  began  to 
laugh,  and  I  joined  in.  The  sense  of  hopeless  folly  again 
descended  on  me.  The  best  plans  we  could  make  were  hke  a 
few  buckets  of  water  to  ease  the  drought  of  the  Sahara  or 
the  old  lady  who  would  have  stopped  the  Atlantic  with  a 
broom.  1  thought  with  sympathy  of  little  Saint  Theresa. 

i^To  he  continued) 
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Ernest  L.  Churchill,  Esq. 
Anon^'mous 
Lawrence  Forbes,  Esq. 

J.  Donham  Christie,  Esq 

Anonymous 

M.  R.  Pryor,  Esq 

Archdeacon  Fearon 

E.  H.  Leycester-Penrhyn,  Esq. 

Anonymous        . .  

J.  Herbert  Tayler,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Rawson     . . 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Hulke         

Capt.  N.  G.  Soanes,  R.F.A.  . . 

N.  O.  M.  Cameron,  Esq. 

S.  R.  Livingstone  Learmouth,  Esq.  .  . 

Ernest  H.  Browne,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Erskine 

Miss  Charlotte  Lloyd  . . 

Wm.  C.  Teacher,  Esq. 

John  Godden,  Esq. 

Frederic  S.  Clarke,  Es<^ 

Walter  Neve,  Esq. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  E.  Weston 

W.  Bowlby,  Esq. 

H.  Malcolm  Evans,  Esq. 

Walter  B.  Wood,  Esq 

Mrs.  Preston     . . 

A.  Walton  Fuller,  Esq. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  de  Zulueta 

Miss  Drummond 

R.  Louis  Riccard,  Esq. 

A.  F.  Brown,  Esq. 

Wm.  Welch,  Esq 

Brig. -Gen.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Stafford 

H.  R.  Ash.  Esq 

Mrs.  Carver 

"B" •. 

Mrs.  M.  Tristram  Valentine  .  , 

A.  E.  Allen,  Esq.  . .  .  .  . , 

Harold  G.  Coleman,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wood 

E.  R.  R.  McKinstry,  Esq.,  R.N.R.  .  . 

Anonymous 

R.  F.  Muir         

Anonymous 

R.  C.  Greig,  Esq. 

Sidney  Slater,  Esq. 

Capt.C.  E.  Droop,  R.A.M.C 

K.  Goodely,  Esq. 

"F.G.D."  

A.  Howell,  Esq. 

A.  Scholberg,  Esq 

Dr.  Evers 

"  In  Memoriam  " 

Anonymous 

Mrs.  Holbrook  Gaskell 

Herbert  J.  Holme,  Esq 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Winch 
D.  Forster,  Esq. 

Walter  W.  G.  Stubbs,  Esq 

"  L.W."  

(To  be  continued.) 


All     contributions     should     be     forwarded     to  : 

The   Editor,    "LAND    &    water," 

Empire  House,  Kingsway, 

London,  W.G. 

Envelopes  should  be  marked  "  U.J .C.  Fund."  and 
all  the   cheques  should  be  crossed  "  Coutts  Bank." 
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BSA 


B.S.A 


The  remarkable  pre-war  demand  for  B.S.A.  rifles — for  target 
practice  and  game  shooting— continues,  notwithstanding  that 
supplies  have  been  absent  for  some  time.  Fine  design  and 
workmanship  and  marvello  s  accuracy  are,  of  course,  at  the 
back  of  it   all. 

Manufacture  will  be  resumed  when  war  pressure  subsides, 
and  those  who  appreciate  the  great  value  of  a  fine  rifle — in 
the  field  or  on  the  range — may  be  wise  to  wait. 

There  <re  Btill  left  in   stock  a  fen  rifica  of  bores  .25,  .300,  and  .310, 

specially    suitable    for  rook   and   small   game   thootini. 

Full  particulars  post   free. 


TIME.  FATIGUE  AND  ANXIETY  SAVED  BY 

8.S.A.  "  SAFETIPASTE. 


M 


Merely  coat  the  bore  of  your  rifle,  gun  or  pistol  barrel  with  a 
film  of  "  Saf  etipaate."  Arduous  scrubbing  and  periodic  re-clean- 
ing rendered  quite  unnecessary.  "  Safetipaste"  kills  harmful  foul- 
ing immediately.  It  is  extensively  used  in  army  rifles  at  the 
front.     1/-  per  tube.    Write  for  further  details  free. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  Co.,  Ltd., 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Makers  of  rifles  and  machine  guns  for  British,  Colonial,    and  Foreign 
Oovernmenis. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  LIMITED. 

Manufacturers    of   Revolvers,    Automatic    Pistols,   and 
all   kinds     of    Hlg^h-Claas    Sporting    Quns  and     Rifles. 

Contractors    to    His   Majesty's  Army,    Navy.   Indian    and    Colonial    Forces. 


SERVICE  MODEL  REVOLVER 


This  revolver  is  the  simplest,  strongest 
and   certainly   the   best    made   of    *11 
Military  weapons.     All  parts  are  inter- 
changeable, and  consequently  it  is  the  only  suitable  weapon 
for   Officers    on    active    service.      It   is   superior   to    other 
revolvers  in  material,  construction  and  .solidity. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Gun  Dealsrs,  and  Wholesale  at 

WEAMAN  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM,  &  7g  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON.  W, 


SCQiisimiS^S^iS: 


Barco  at 
Oporto 


ronveyins  to  ike  itesmer 
Pipei  of  Harvey  1  Hunliaa 
Port  for  ihipment  10  BriMol, 
wliere  ihit  Fine  Wioe  will 
rest  under  iJeal  conditions 
in  the  ancient  cellars  unul 
Bt  far  bottling. 


HARVEY'S  Hunting  Port 


A  !inc  old  tawny  port,  always  in  brilliant 
condition    and    ready    lor    immediate    ase. 

Supplied  to  Club.  ""4  mm"»  Per  42/-  doz. 

in  sll  parti  o(  the  World.  '  ^j.,  „,.„« 

lllustraud  BookUl  and  lull  price  lis,  0/  Ports,  Sherries,  &c..  on  apfluatton. 

JOUN    HARVKV    &    SONS.     LTD.,    l.RISTOL. 


Sample  boU'e 
3/6. 


The  Original   Cording  s 

Eatablished  in    1839»    77  ymaru  ago. 


High-Grade  Waterproofs 

and   Waterproof    Boots. 

**YOUR  *  NEWMARKET'  BOOTS    ARE    JUST   SPLENDID. 

I  wore  them  tn  the  trenches  for  two  dayi  and  nlghit,  and  on  a  long  march 
from  9  p.m  to  3.30  a.m.,  and  my  iMt  were  perfectly  dry.  For  marching 
they  are  moet  comfortable."     {Kxlraci  from  an   Officer's  Utter.) 

Our  "Newmarket"  boots  are  "Juat 
(>pl«ndi<l."  I>e('ause  tli«  materiat  ia  *o 
good  and  the  workmaiifihip  unuftualty 
skilful    and   thorough. 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tough-weartng 
tan  twUI.  interlined  with  a  «tout  layer 
of  pure  rubber,  and  it  la  to  be  noted 
Uiat  the  "life"  of  such  iKwts  de- 
pends principally  on  the  quality  and  - 
substance  of  tbie  hidden  interlining. 
Special  tan  leather  covers  tbe  foot> 
part,  and  only  bea«ooed  first-grade  sole 
leather  is  used. 

The  fltnew  of  these  boots  for  cam- 
paigning has  been  fully  proved  by  a 
large  number  of  offlwrs.  many  of 
whom  formerly  used  them  for  filling 
and  shooting.  The  demand  at  one  time 
was  greater  than  we  could  meet,  but 
we  now  have  a  large  stock  ot  all  sIecs, 
or   we   can    make    ept^cially   in   ten    days. 

To  order  i  pair  of  boots,  or  if  to  be  eent 
on  approval,  please  give  reference  and 
size  of  boot  worn,  or  better,  sand  an  old 
boot. 


New  Illustrated  List  of  Waterproofs,  Boots,  Baths,  etc.,  at  request 


J.  G.  CORDING  &  G2 

JVaterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 


Ud, 


Only  Addretw: 


19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &  35  st.  james  s  st.,  s,w. 


Little  Lectubes  bz  Ntntsi  Wincabnis.     Lecture  No.  4. 


Nerve    Troubles 

Our  nerves  are  like  an  intricate  network  ol  telegraph 
wires.  They  are  controlled  and  nourished  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  known  as  the  nerve  centres.  The 
condition  of  the  nerve  centres  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bodily  health.  When  the  bodily 
health  is  lowered  the  nerves  sufier  in  sympathy.  Then 
it  is  that  we  are  tormented  with  "  nerves."  headaches, 
neuralgia  and  nervous  debility.  In  such  cases  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  '  Wincarnis.'  the  "  Wine  of  Life." 
Wmcarnis  '  is  a  powerful  nerve  food  which  acts 
directly  upon  the  nerve  centres  and  gives  them 
new  life  and  tiew  vitality.     The  result  is  wonderful. 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

Send  lor  a  liberal  free  trial  bottle  of  '  Wincarnis ' — not  a 
mere  taste  but  enough  to  do  you  good.  Enclose  three 
penny  stamps  (to  pay  postage).  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
W  200,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 
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Pocket 
Self- 
Filling 


PEN      PERFECTION      IS 
KNOWN  BY  THIS  NAME. 

Wate^m:an's 
(Ideal) 


upwards. 


Whatever  your  preference  in  fountain 

Eens  may  be— Safety,  Self-Filler  or 
:egular — choose  a  Waterman's  Ideal, 
the  World's  Standard  for  two  gener- 
ations. Every  Waterman's  Ideal  is 
guaranteed.  Gold  nibs  to  suit  every 
hand.  A  lifetime's  perfect  service  in 
each    pen. 

Tbere  is  no  pen  so  acceptable  to  those 
on  Active  Service  as  a  Waterman's  Ideal 

A    Colonel  with  the  BritUh  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France  writes  on  June  23rd,   1916  : 

"  1  may  state  that  your  fountain  pen  has  indeed 
proved  to  be  '  Ideal'  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
has  proved  to  be  very  useful  in  this  great  war." 


3  tvpes— Safety  and  tne  New  Lever  Pocket  Self- 
Filling  Types,  15/.  and  upwards;  Regular  10/6 
and  upwards.  0/  Stationers  and  Jewellers  throughout 
the  world. 


Fullest  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
if  not  suitable.    C^jII,  or  send  to 
Full  range  of  pens  on  view,  for 
Booklet  free  from 


Safety 


Type 

Cb^7  be 
carriec/ 
in  any 
pos/t/on 

15/- 

and 
upwards 


Nibs  exchangeable 

'The  Pen  Corner." 

inspection  and  trial. . 


L.  G.  Sloan,  Oy^lJeti  torttcr ,  Kings  way,  London. 


SESSEL  Pearls 
are  the  finest  re- 
productions exist- 
ing. They  are 
made  by  a  secret 
and  scientifii 
process  which  im- 
parts to  them  the 
same  sheen,  de- 
licacy of  tone, 
texture  and  dura- 
bility of  genuine 
Oriental       Pearls. 

Brochurt  No.XA  o« 
request    post  free. 

Old  Gold,  Sliver,  Diamonds,   etc  , 

SESSEL  iiiounK,  IM.),  14  & 

^  (Directly 


Bcintiful  Netklet  of 
.SK&SKL  Pearls  in 
fitted  ca.sc  with  18-ct. 
ijohl   clasp. 

£4  4s.  Od. 

IU>al  Diamond  Clasps 
with  SESSEL  Pearl, 
Emerald.  Sapphire  or 
Kuliy     centre,      from 

£2  2s.  Od. 

SE,SSEL  Pearl  Ear 
ring.s,  Studs,  Scarf 
Pins.  Rings  with 
Solid  Gold  mount- 
ings,   from 

£1    ICs    Od. 

taken  in  exchange  or   purchased   lor  cash. 

14«  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

opposite  Aspreys.) 


Water-tight  Boxes 


Price  from  fSa.  to  £7.  7b. 

I  Small  Hze  /or   Vigaretten 
and  Tobofeu,) 


"  During  my  recent  journey 
"  to  the  Coast  from  British 
"C"5ntral  Africa,  one  of  the 
"Ail -tight  Cases  furnished 
"  by  you  was  at  the  bottom 
"  o(  a  river  for  fully  twenty 
"minutes  and  on  recovery 
"  the  contents  were  found  to 
"  be  uninjured-a  thoroughly 
"reliable  article." — 

/.  Shcarson  HylanJ,  Esq., 
Mineralogist  to  the  Rhodesia 
Concessions  Expedition. 


XtenJELmixi     Edl^izi^toxi. "      rTentis, 

Every  ArticlK   of  Camo  Epuipmtnt, 
XJaaiforma    sltxA    Coiyaplete    Hit. 


Ladies  on  the  Land 

or    Other    War    Workers 

the   Best  Boots  are 
Faulkners'    Norwegians, 

which,    though 

Strong,    Durable    and    Waterproof, 

are 

Light    in    Weight,    Soft    as    Gloves    and 
Comfortable   as    Slippers. 

Recommended  by    "  Passe  Parloul  " 
£5/5/-  p.=r  p..r. •"    "^""'^  ^  Water."   June  22nd. 


Faulkners'     Leggings 


blLVLR     &      EDGINGTON,  Ea-lcheap' Mi>aum*"l.  LolJdo 


E.C. 


Write  far  Booklet  and  instructions  for  Self-Measurement. 


52  South  Molton  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W, 


And  26  Trinity  Street,   Cambridge. 
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JOINING  KITS  FOR  EVERY  BRANCH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SERVICE. 

Thresher     and     Glennys     representative     attends      by     appointment     any      camp     in 
England   for   the   convenience  of   Cadets  receiving  commissions. 


MILITARY  OUTFITS. 

"  A  firm  established  as  Military  Outfitters  during 
the  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny,  with  the 
outfitting  experience  of  the  South  African  War 
and  the  two  Egyptian  Campaigns  well  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  its  staff,  is  entitled  to  deal 
with  the  subiect  of  Military  Outfitting  with  some 
degree  of  attthorily." — ("  Land  &  Water,"  March 
23) 

A    JOINING   KIT 

The  following  estimate  includes  all  necessary 
for  joining  on  receiving  a  first  commission  : 
Serge  F.S.  Jacket,  63s.  ;  Whipcord  ditto,  70s. ; 
I  pair  Slacks,  25s.  ;  i  pair  Whipcord  Knicker 
Breeches,  35s.  :  Service  Cap,  15s.  6d.  ;  British 
Warm,  84s.  ;  Sam  Browne  Belt,  42s.  ;  Whistle 
and  Cord,  Lanyard.  Puttees,  2  Khaki  Flannel 
Shirts  and  Ties,  Stars,  Cap,  and  Collar  Badges, 
and  half  a  dozen  Khaki  Handkerchiefs ; 
total,  £20. 


TROPICAL  KIT. 

Khaki  Washing  Drills,  Twillettes,  Sunproof 
and  Tropical  Serges.  Drill  F.S.  Jackets, 
buttons,  etc.,  detachable,  35s.  ;  Calvin  Cord 
Riding  Breeches,  38s.  ;  Drill  Slacks  and  Shorts, 
i6s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d.  ;  Wolseley  Helmets,  21s.  : 
Sunproof  Tunic  Shirts,  pockets  and  shoulder 
straps.  17s.  6d. 


THE  TRENCH  COAT. 

Wind,  water,  and  weatherproof.  Recognised 
by  the  W.O.  and  officially  brought  to  the 
notice  of  all  officers  commanding  Corps  in  the 
B.E.F.,  the  "  Thresher  "  has  successfully  met 
the  severest  tests  and  is  regarded  as  the  best 
all-round  garment  for  every  purpose  and 
every  season. 


The  Thresher,  unlined  . . 
Lined  detachable  Kamelcott 
Lined  detachable  sheep 


4  14 

5  10 
7      I 


d. 
6 
0 
0 


W.O.   CAMP  KIT. 

Officers  going  into  camp  will  require  the  folding 
bedstead,  chair,  bath,  basin,  and  washstand,  etc., 
etc.,  painted  name  and  regiment ;  price,  £7  los. 


WRITE    FOR    GUIDE     (3) 
TO   KIT    &   EQUIPMENT. 


SUMMER        WORKING        KIT. 

Solaro  Tunic  Shirt,  Calvin  Cord  Wathing 
Breechet,    and    Ventilated     Twill    Cap. 


THRESHER     &     GLENNY, 

MILITARY    TAILORS, 

152    &    153    STRAND,    LONDON    USJUU'S-at) 
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CxERMS     OF     SETTLEMENT 

THE  essence  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  lies  in  the  last 
sentence  :  'I  venture  to  make  one  more  appeal 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  which  may  never  recur  to  provide,  ' 
at  any  rate,  the  germs  of  a  real  and  lasting  settlement  of 
this  great  question."  We  leave  the  House  to  speak  for 
itself,  but  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned, .  the  hope 
underlying  these  words  undoubtedly  represents  the 
spirit  in  which  it  will  consider  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  which  is  shortly  to  be  presented.  The  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  endeavouring  very  , 
sincerely  to  wash  clean  their  minds  from  ancient  pre- . 
indices  and  old  fears,  and  in  these  heroic  days  are  ready 
to  apply  heroic  treatment  to  the  remedy  of  grievances 
and  the  cure  of  evils  which  have  hitherto  defied  the 
cautious  measures  of  compromise.  The  Home  Rule  Act 
is  oh  the  Statute  Book,  and  if  before  the  war  ends  the 
germs  of  the  settlement  contained  in  that  Act  give  signs 
of  healthy  life,  it  will  be  well.  Risks  must  be  taken,  but 
they  are  worth  taking,  especially  at  a  tiftie  like  the  present, 
when  men's  minds  are  attuned  to  self-sacrifice.  H,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  germs  die  or  spring  into  poisonous 
growth,  we  shall  know  where  we  stand  in  regard  to 
Ireland  when  the  whole  question  of  the  constitution  of 
Imperial  Parliament  comes  up  for  revision. 

One  by  one  the  perennial  controversies  of  the  past 
are  being  closed  by  the  events  of  the  present.  We  can 
but  hope  that  Home  Rule  may  follow  on  the  heels  of 
Conscription ,  and  that  the  disputations  which  have  hitherto 
surrounded  it  will  have  as  little  reality  in  the  future  as 
those  on  national  service  have  to-day.  It  depends  upon 
Ireland.  Prophets  of  , evil  recently  have  been  so  often 
discredited  that  w^e  see  no  reason  to  repose  special 
confidence  in  them  on  this  occasion. 

On  one  minor  point  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
prophets  have  recently  been  justified.  When  the  war 
began  numerous  funds  were  started  by  all  kinds  of 
people.  Many  of  the  appeals  were  conducted  with 
ability  and  '~n  right  business  principles,  but  it  was  fore- 
seen that  new  ground  for  gross  abuse  of  public  charity 
was  opened.  After  some  pressure  the  Home  Office 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the  report,  just  issued,  fully 
bears  out  the  fears  then  expressed.  Reference  is  made 
to  one  fund  which  has  £42,000  unaccounted  for,  and  to 
another  with  £20,000,  that  it  is  holding  until  "after  the 
war."  A  gentleman  whose  hobby  appears  to  be  bank- 
ruptcy, had  the  ingenious  plan  of  living  rent  free  by 
converting  his  dwelling-hbuSe;  the    rent  of  wliich  was 


behindhand,  into  ^  Soldiers'  Home  of  Rest.  These  in- 
stances-are,, we  fear,  only  typical.  No  names  are  given 
in  the  report,  but  as  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tence is  still  a  criminal  oftence,  we  assume  the  police 
have  the  cases  in  hand.  The  Hontc  Secretary  now  pro- 
poses to  introduce  a  Bill  rendering  illegal  an  appeal  to 
the  public  for  any  war- charity  unless  the  body  making 
the  appeal  is  registered.  The  Act  we  trust  will  cover  all 
charities  at  all  times  and  will  also  put  a  stop  once  and  for 
ever  to  street  collections,  with  their  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  and  temptations  to  swindling.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  the  Home  Ofiice  has  allowed  these  Flag' 
Days  to  continue  for  so  long. 

To  turn  to  a  larger  subject.  The  .A.rchbishops  ot  Canter- 
bury and  York  early  in  1914  appointed  a  Committee 
"  to  inquire  what  changes  are  advisable  in  order  to  secure 
in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  a  fuller  expre.ssion 
of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of 
the  national  recognition  of  religion."  This  report  has 
just  been  issued  ;  it  has  been  compiled  for  the  most  part 
during  a  period  when  the  Church  has  been  subjected  to 
extremely  .sharp  criticism,  and  by  no  class  more  than  by 
its  own  members  and  servants.  Those  v\ho  are  responsible 
for  this  report  doubtless  hope  that  it  also  contains  the 
germs  of  a  real  and  lasting  settlement.  So  far  as  the 
national  recognition  of  religion  is  concerned,  probably  at 
no  period  lias  this  be'en  more  widely  conceded.  It  is 
manifest  in,  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  our  gallant  sailors 
and  soldiers  ;  .  it  is  reflected  in  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  private  letters  and  diaries  ;  it  is  echoed  in  almost  every 
poem  of  the  war.  The  present  recognition  of  religion 
inevitably  calls  to  the  mind  the  miracle  of  Gennesaret, 
The  barque  of  Christianity  labours  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  tossed  with  waves,  the  winds  contrary  and  boisterous. 
And  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  above^the  raging  waters, 
just  where  human  eyes  would  least  expect  the  vision, 
"  see,  tlie  Christ  stands.": 

.  We  have  ceased  to  hear  that  at  one  time  hotly 
discussed  question  whether  ministers  of  religion 
ought  or  ought  .  not  to  be  combatants.  It  turned 
largely  on  whether  or  not  one  accepted  Ruskin's  definition 
that  "  the  soldisrs'  trade  is  verily  and  essentially  not 
slaying  but  being  slain."  But  the  great  battles  by  sea 
and  land  have  revealed  that  the  chaplain  has  no  fear  of 
being  slain  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ;  that  he  is  as 
willing  to  give  his  life  for  his  countr}'  and  his  country- 
man as  the  fighting  man.  And  that  discussion,  based  as 
it  often  was  on  the  unjust  assumption  that  a  minister  of 
religion  must  have  something  effeminate  in  his  nature  is, 
We  trust,  now  closed  for  ever. 

England  has  never  lacked  heroic  souls.  They  are 
confined  to  no  class  of  life.  ,  Now  it  is  a  private  of  The 
Buffs,  again  a  fisher  girl,  to-day  a  "  first-class  boy." 
John  Travers  Cornwall,  of  H.M.S.  Chester,  aged  16,  is 
enrolled  among  earth's  few  Immortals  ;  his  name  will 
endure  when  the  battle  of  Jutland  is  as  old  as  the  sea 
fight  of  Salamis  is  at  this  hour.  Mortally  wounded,  he  stood 
alone,  at  a  most  exposed  spot,  with  the  dead  and  dying 
around  him,  awaiting  orders.  This  high  Example 
has  been  set  by  him  to  us  all  ;  it  touches  civil  life  as 
nearly  as  the  strain  and  stress  of  battle.  In  the  soul 
of  this  boy  we  would  see  reflected  the  soul  of  the  Empire 
— a  soul  calm  and  courageous  that  defies  pain,  faces 
death  fearlessly  and  remains  quietly  at  the  post  of  duty 
awaiting  orders.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  in  civil 
life,  at  times  like  these,  to  imagine  each  could  do  his 
duty  so  much  better  in  some  qjher  state  ^of  life  than 
that  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him.  Jack 
Cornwall's  example  rebukes  this  form  of  cowardice. 
Each  and  all  have  to  stick  to  tlieir  post,  strong  though 
the  temptation  may  be  to  leave  it,  and  to  carry  out  their 
duties  quietly,  whatever  may  be  the  environment.  In 
this  spirit  we  shall  conquer,  no  jnatter  what  eventuaU- 
ties  may  still  lie  ahead  of  us. 
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Nature  of  the  General  Offensive 

By  Hilaire  Belloc 


"i  [On  account  of  the  more  immediate  interest  0/  the  new 
offensive  on  the  Sommc,  Mr.  Felloe's  special  article 
on  the  Italian  Front,  from  which  he  has  just  returned, 
is  deferred  to  a  later  date] 

THE  general  offensive  of  this  summer  upon  the 
part  of  the  Allies  is  declared. 
There  are  four  main  fronts  upon  which  this 
offensive  will  ultimately  develop.  Each  will 
come  into  play  at  its  own  tim3  in  the  scheme  which  has 
been  agreed  upon.  For  each  its  moment  will  appear  in 
succession,'  as  the  embarrassment  of  the  enemy — with 
the  pressure  upon  him  continually  increasing  and  the 
points  of  attack  multiplying — causes  him  to  expose 
successively  one  portion  after  another  of  his  extended 
lines. 

These  four  fronts,  are,  of  course  (i)  the  Eastern  front, 
in  which  the  enemy  is  opposed  to  the  Russians  ;  (2)  the 
Balkan  front,  which  means  no  more  as  yet  than  the  use  of 
Salonika  as  a  base  for  some  future  offensive  movement  ; 
(3)  the  French  front,  from  Belfort  to  the  North  Sea, 
where  the  enemy  is  opposed  to  French  and  English 
troops,  with  a  Belgian  contingent  on  the  extreme  north  ; 
and  lastly  (4)  the  Italian  Alpine  front. 

We  shall  have  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  these 
four  fronts  if  we  consider  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces 
available  at  this  moment  as  represented  by  the  figure , 
27,  in. which  cas(?,  he  has  put  (roughly  speaking)  9 J 
upoa  the  East,  i2i  upon  the  West,  3I  (for  the  moment) 
upon  the  Italian  front,  and  ij  upon  the  Balkan. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  enemy's  available  force — more  than  seven-ninths  of 
it — is  upon  the  two  main  fronts  Eastern  and  Western. 
li  is  clearly  upon  these  two_  that  the  increasing  pressure 
will  be  developed.  The  Italian  front  will  serve  mainly 
to  immobilise  a  certain  minimum  number  of  the  enemy — , 
not  less  I  think  than  25  divisions  and,  at  this  moment, 
far  more. 

It  is  then  upon  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  fronts  that 

we  will  concentrate  our  attention,  during  all  this  opening 

and  preliminary  part  of  the  general  of)erations  which 

are    destined    ultimately    to    disintegrate    the    enemy's 

"  lines. 

Simultaneous  Offensive 

It  may  be  well  to  digress  at  the  outset  upon  a  very 
foolish  legend  which  the  silence  observed  upon  the  Higher 
Command  of  the  Allies  during  this  great  war  has  permitted 
to  arise.  Those  who  have  not  grasped  the  general  nature 
3f  the  operations  seem  to  imagine  that  the  present 
simultaneous  (and  rapidly  extending)  form  of  attack 
upon  both  the  main  fronts  is  a  happy  novelty  due  to 
some  new  close  understanding  between  the  Allied  Com- 
mands which  had  hitherto  been  lacking,  but  which  might 
have  been  earlier  arrived  at.  There  are  people  who 
speak  and  write  as  though  the  forces  of  the  Alliance  in 
the'  past  had  through  sheer  incompetence  acted  inde- 
pendently one  of  the  other,  had  thus  not  supported  one 
another  and  had  therefore  failed  to  achieve  some  expec- 
ted result.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  there  should 
be  people  capable  of  swallowing  such  nonsense,  let  alone 
of  writing  it,  but  it  has  been  written,  and  the  Germans 
have  naturally  taken  advantage  of  such  a  legend  and 
spread  it  as  widely  as  possible,  through  their  agents  and 
their  dupes. 

.•  The  principle  is,  after  all,  perfectly  simple.  For  the 
better  part  of  a  year,  the  enemy  had  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance in  men — up  to  the  late  spring  or  early  summer 
of.iqis. 

.From, that  date  onwards — for  nearly  another  year — 
he  still  had  a  preponderance  in  munitionment  and  es- 
f»ecially  in  the  munitionment  necessary  for  heavy 
artillery ft+which  is  the  determining  weapon  of  trench 
warfare.  This  preponderance,  long  noticeable  (though 
slowly  dechning)  in  the  West,  was  enormous  in  the  East. 
It  permitted  him  the  advance  which  he  made  through 
Poland  durine  the  whole  of  last  summer. 


Under  such  circumstances,  a  general  attack  would  have 
been  manifest  folly.  The  thing  would  seem  so  self-evident 
that  one  marvels  at  the  lack  of  intelligence  which  has 
failed  to  perceive  it.  The  fact  that  the  enemy  was 
encircled  in  no  way  contradicted  the  pther  fact,  that  he 
was  at  first  in  men  and  munitions,  then  in  munitions 
(though  no  longer  in  men),  superior  to  those  who  en- 
circled him.  So  long  as  that  was  the  case,  successive 
attacks  each  just  ])reventing  a  complete  concentration 
of  superior  forces  upon  one  point  was  the  only  con- 
ceivable ])olicy.  It  is  debatable  whether  the  Alliance 
on  the  West  and  East  combined  is  now  already  superior 
in  munitionment  to  the  enemy.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
at  the  least,  already  virtually  equal,  audit  is  very  rapidly 
drawing  ahead  in  munitionment,  while  in  numbers  it  is 
now  overwhelmingly  preponderant  and  increasingly  so. 
Therefore  there  is  now  possible  and  will  be  possible  hence- 
forward continuous  simultaneous  attacks  multiph-ing  the 
points  of  pressure  steadily  against  an  enemy  who  will 
be  more  and  more  at  a  loss  to  repair  breaches  and  to 
support  threatened  points  as  the  operation  extends. 
But  this  simultaneous  and  increasing  attack  is  not  an 
afterthought  or  a  novelty  ;  it  is  but  the  fmal  phase  of  a 
military  policy  long  foreseen  and  only  now  at  last  rendered 
possible  of  execution. 

It  is  worth  while  making  this  digression  if  only  to 
emphasise  the  truth  that  the  great  campaign  is  conducted, 
not  by  professional  politicians,  nor  by  the  newspapers 
which  keep  them  in  the  limelight,  but  by  soldiers. 

Comparison  of  Eastern  and  Western   Fronts 

With  so  much  said  on  this  point  let  us  proceed  to 
analyse  the  two  main  fronts  upon  which  the  general 
offensive  is  lighting  up  like  fire  running  along  dry  grass. 

Regarding  both  fronts  combined,  it  may  be  generally 
stated  that  the  enemy  at  the  end  of  May — just  before 
the  blow  fell  on  him — had  committed  himself  to  putting 
his  chief  weight  in  the  West  and  to  standing  upon  the 
East  on  the  defensive.  He  had  not  only  determined  to 
go  on  at  Verdun,  he  had  further  (on  !VIay  15th)  put  a 
maximum  group  of  18  division? — all  it  could  hold — 
into  the  Trentino.  And  he  proposed  with  what  remained 
to  hold  the  Russians  back. 

The  mere  figures  12 J  in  France,  3 J  against  Italy— ^ 
only  9I  against  Russia — would  show  this  ;  but  a  considera- 
tion of  the  line  to  be  held  shows  it  still  more  clearly. 
The  smaller  number  upon  the  Eastern  front  was  ex- 
pected to  hold  a  line,  not  double  indeed  that  of  the 
Western  front,  but  nearly  double. 

It  is  true  that  the  Eastern  front  can  now  be  slightly 
strengthened  by  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  inept 
fiasco  which  Berlin  irriposed  upon  Austria  in  the  Trentino. 
But  the  succour  is  not  very  great.  If  the  Austrians  can 
weaken  their  forces  upon  the  Italian  front  by  ten  divi- 
sions it  will  be  the  very  most  they  can  hope  for.  And 
ten  c*>'isions  will  not  augment  the  enemy's  strength  upon 
the  East  by  as  much  as  12  per  cent. 

The  enemy's  conception  of  thus  holding  his  Eastern 
line  with  a  minimum  of  men  while  he  massed  upon  the 
West  was  due  to  his  misapprehension  of  the  rate  at  which 
Russia  had  been  re-equipped  and  re-munitioned.  There- 
fore, it  was  in  the  strict  logic  of  the  situation  that  the 
beginning  of  the  general  offensive  should  take  place  upon 
that  front.  The  enemy  had  left  north  of  the  marshes, 
between  these  and  the  Baltic,  no  more  than  49  divisions. 
It  was  the  strict  minimvuTi  necessary  to  the  bare  holding 
of  his  lines.  Even  if  the  Russians  had  proved  as  slow 
in  re-armament  as  heimagincd,  he  could  not  have  risked 
a  lower  figure.  It  did  not  give  him  2  men  to  the  yard; 
In  distance  upon  the  map,  it  gave  him  little  more  than 
one  actual  combatant  to  the  yard,  and  such  a  depleted 
force  could  not  have  held  at  all,  had  not  the  country  been 
what  it  was.  The  whole  line  is  a  chain  of  marshes  and 
lakes,  which  leaves  the  trenches  to  be  defended  not  much 
more  than  half  the  mileage  which  the  line  makes  upon  the 
map.     It  is  only  the  caps  between  successive  lakes  or 
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marshes  which  strictly  need  the  minimum  of  at  least 
two  men  in  the  yard  for  their  defence. 

Upon  the  southern  half  of  the  Une,  there  were  perhaps 
altogether  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  men,  mainly 
Austrian,  to  hold  the  dry  ground  between  the  marshes 
and  the  Roumanian  frontier  ;  it  was  against  these  that 
the  first  blow  fell  upon  June  4th  with  what  result  we  know. 
Within  a  month,  half  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  tljis 
southern  half  of  the  enemy's  Eastern  front,  were  out  of 
action — killed  and  wounded  or  unwounded  prisoners. 

What  has  been  the  fate  of  this  section  in  the  last  few 
days  ?  I 

The  Russian  Victories 

In  order  to  appreciate  that  we  must  first  consider  the 
southern  half  of  the  Eastern  front  as  a  whole,  and  remark 
its  two  main  theatres  of  action,  which  may  be  called  the 
"  Volhynian  "  and  the  "  Southern  Galician  "  respec- 
tively, and  when  we  have  appreciated  what  has  been 
done  upon  these  two  wings,  we  may  turn  to  the  novel 
and  exceedingly  important  addition  to  the  Russian 
offensive  formed  by  this  week's  attack  upon  the  junction 
of  Baranovichi. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Volhynian  or  right 
wing  of  General  Brussilov's  great  advance,  a  salient 
was  formed  round  the  town  of  Lutsk.  That  salient 
threatened,  forward  to  the  right,  the  important  railway 
junction  of  Kovel  and,  forward  to  the  left,  the  flank  of 
the  Austro-German  centre  which  still  stood  along  the 
Strypa,  oply  a  few  miles  west  of  its  original  position. 

To  meet  the  danger  thus  threatening  both  Kovel  and 
the  left  flank  of  their  advanced  centre  the  enemy, -under 
German  direction,  largely  with  new  German  units  and 
principally  with  accumulated  heavy  German  artillery, 
struck  at  the  northern  side  of  the  Lutsk  salient  all  along 
the  middle  Styr  and  the  upper  Stokhod.  For  a  month 
they  maintained  the  pressure  here,  making  every  effort 
to  cross  the  Styr  from  Chartoriisk  right  away  past  down 
Kolki  to  Godomichi.  There  was  a  moment  when 
they  seemed  nearly  to  have  succeeded.  They  could  count 
for  munitionment  upon  the  excellent  avenue  of  -supply 
afforded  to  them  by  the  railway  which  runs  east  from 
Kovel  to  the  bridge  of  Chartoriisk,  and  they  had  in  the 
middle  of  their  operation  the  good  road  which  runs  through 
the  forest  from  the  station  of  Manevitchi  to  Kolki. 

The  news  of  this  week  is  that  this  attempt  has  at  last 
completely  failed.  It  has  not  only  failed  ;  it  has  been 
abandoned.  And  the  German  and  Austrian  forces  have 
suddenly  fallen  back  with  the  utmost  rapidity  from  the 
Styr  to  the  line  of  the  Stokhod  and  were  last  Sunday, 
the  gth,  already  crossing  back  over  the  latter  stream. 
They  have  abandoned  all  the  country  within  the  great 
bend  of  the  Styr  and  the  Russian  cavalry  in  pursuit  was 
pressing  their  rearguard  upon  the  railway,  beyond 
Manevitchi  station,  as  long  ago  as  last  Thursday,  the  6th. 
The  retirement  was  so  hurried  that  the  enemy  lost  at 
this  point  alone,  although  he  had  the  railway  to  help 
him,  a  battery  of  his  'j']  laeld  guns,  and  three  heavy 
pieces,  beside  a  large  batch  of  prisoners.  The  total 
losses  in  the  four  days'  battle  between  Styr  and  Stokhod 
is  not  less  than  12,000  prisoners,  mostly  German,  and 
45  guns. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Lutsk  salient  it.  has  been  the 
same  story.  The  Austro-Germans  had  counter-attacked 
with  all  their  strength  and  had  pushed  the  Russians 
back  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorokhov  nearly  to 
Ugrivo,  but  the  enemy  body  thus  thrust  forward  was 
taken  in  flank  from  the  north,  that  is  upon  the  left,  in 
one  of  those  operations  (rare,  so  far,  in  the  great  war), 
which  permitted  the  use  of  cavalry.  It  was  a  charge  of 
cavalry  in  mass  which  seems  to  have  decided  the  issue 
and'  to  have  left  over  8,000  prisoners,  all  the  head  of 
the  advanced  force,  in  Russian  hands.  The  enemy's 
line  after  this  action  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gorokhov. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  these  lines  (my  article  of  this 
week  has  again  to  be  composed  abroad)  there  is  no  news  of  a 
further  advance  by  our  Russian  Allies  beyond  or  even  up 
to  Gorokhov,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  enemy  attempt  to 
counteract  in  this  region  has  failed.  The  whole  of  the 
Lutsk  salient  is  now  the  scene  of  a  continuous  and  ad- 
vancing Russian  pressure.  r-  v  ■ 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  other  wmg,  in  Southern  Gahcla, 
there  has  come  the  very  important  news  of  the  occupation 
of  Kolomea.  with  all  its  conseaucncei 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Kolomea  was  pointed  out 
in-these  columns  as  the  test  point  upon  the  whole  of  this 
left  wing.  If  Kolomea  could  be  reached,  and  held,  the 
situation  of  the  Austro-German  centre  was  thenceforward 
in  jeopardy. 

This  was  not  because  the  point  of  Koiomea  geographi- 
cally lay  at  all  far  behind  the  ad\'anced  Austro-(icrmun 
positions  of  the  centre  along  the  Strypa  under  Bothmer. 
Those  positions  lie  cither  along  or  close  behind  the  line 
of  the  Strypa,  as  far  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buczacz  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  Sketch  I,  Kolomea 
itself  is  not  a  day's  march  behind,  or  to  the  westward, 
of  these  positions  held  by  Bothmer.  Merely  to  hold 
Kolomea  then,  does  not  turn  the  advanced  Austro-German 
centre  by  its  right  nor  compel  it  to  the  retreat 

But  Kolomea  is  the  key  to  the  whole  country  side  up  as 
far  as  Stanislau,  audit  commands  the  main  crossing  of  the 
Carpathians  by  road  and  by  rail,  over  the  Jablonitza  pa:ss 
into  Hungary.  .  No  less  than  seven  great'  roads  converge 
upon  Kolomea,  and  when  one  has  pushed  a  little  further 
westward  to  Delatyn  all  communication  between  the 
Strypa  line  and  the  south  is  cut.  The  Russians  entered 
Delatyn  only  last  Saturday,  but  they  had  already  cut 
the  railway  at  Lanczyn,  not  a  day's  march  away,  while 
their  occupation,  of  Kolomea  road  centre  has  had  for 
its  immediate  effect  the  pushing  of  Bothmer's  right 
wing  back  to  Koropiecs. 

Observe  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  Bothmer's  com- 
munications. No  provisionment  can  reach  him  from 
the  south  at  all ;  all  the  roads  thence  radiate  from  Kolomea 
and  are  blocked  by  the  Russians.  The  line  from  Hun- 
gary over  the  Jablonitza  and  so  to  Buczacz  is  now  cut 
at  Delatyn.  There  remains  for  the  provision  of  the 
Austro-German  advanced  centre  nothing  but  the  lines 
through  Stryj  and  Lembcrg,  and  the  salient  occupied  by 
that  centre  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  with  every 
advance  of  the  Russians  westward  towards  Stanislau. 
The  Russian  occupation  of  Stanislau  would  quite  cer- 
tainly provoke  a  retirement  of  the  Austro-German  centre, 
but  if  that  did  not  take  place,  the  further  occupation  of 
the  road  and  railway  junction  and  bridge  of  Halicz  would 
be  destructive  of  its  further  security.  That  the  Austro- 
German  centre  is  hanging  on  at  all  is  only  due  to  the 
general  principle  which  the  enemy  has  established  for 
himself  upon  the  whole  eastern  line  of  keeping  evecy 
position  to  the  very  last,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
political  effect  of  occupying  territory  here  reacts  imme^ 
diately  and  very  powerfully  upon  the  strategical  situation. 
But  whatever  his  political  interest  be,  and  however  strong 
it  is,  Bothmer  has  already  hung  on  to  the  very  limit  of 
safety.  It  may  be  that  he  will  attempt  once  more  a 
strong  counter-offensive  in  front  of  Tarnopol  (he  has 
already  failed  in  three  such  efforts)  before  the  pressure 
upon  his  right  wing  becomes  insupportable.  But  it  i^ 
difficult  to  see  with  what  troops  or  material  he  can  under- 
take such  a  counter-offensive.  If  the  enemy  had  had 
guns  or  men  to  lend  to  the  south,  they  would  have  been 
lent  before  this,  but  so  far  he  has  found  no  reinforce- 
ment possible  south  of  the  Lutsk  salient. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  spare  body 
which  the  Austrians  are  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from 
Tyrol  to  bring  it  eastward.  It  cannot  yet  have  come 
into  play,  but  its  first  units— I  mean  its  first  complete 
units  with  their  light  and  heavy  guns,  its  first  whde 
divisions — might  conceivably  be  at  work  in  Galicia  during 
the  course  of  the  present  week.  There  is  a  sort  of  race 
going  on  between  this  return  of  men  from  the  West  and 
the  Russian  advance  up  Galicia  along  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians. 

The  Russian  position  in  the  Bukovina,  and  now  in 
Southern  Galicia,  obviously  permits  them  to  undertake, 
if  they  so  choose,  an  advance  over  the  mountains  towards 
Hungary.  What  would  have  been  difficult  or  foolish 
as  an  attempt  along  the  single  line  and  road  south -of 
Czernowitz  and  across  the  Borgo  pass  becomes  feasible 
through  the  possession  of  two  separate  roads  and  railways 
now  that  the  Russians  are  in  possession  of  Delatyn  and 
the  road  and  railway  leading  to  the  Jablonitza  pass  as 
well. 

Attack  on  Baranovichi  Junction 

While  this  continued  advance  upon  the  two  wings  fA 
Brussilov  is  occupying  all  the  available  strength  of  the 
enemy  south  of  the  Pinsk  Marshes,  the  principle  of 
continuous,  simultaneous  attack  upon  a  more  and  more 
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numerous  set  of  points,  which  is  to-  lx>-  the  note  of  this 
summer,  has  received  a  further  example  by  the  launching 
of  the  first  serious  offensive  against  Hindenburg  in  the 
north  ;  and  the  point  chosen  by  the  Russians  for  this 
new  action  is  the  district  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
railway  junction  of  Baranovitchi. 

The  plan  of  the  I'Jussian  railways  (on  Map  I),  sufficiently 
shows  the  importance  of  that  knot ;  five  lines  converge  upon 
it  and,  what  is  more  important,  upon  its  possession 
depends  the  chief  lateral  conununication  of  the  enemy 
upon  all  the  right  wing  of  his  Northern  Eastern  froni. 
If  he  loses  the  junction  of  Baranovitchi  he  must  fall  back 
for  a  lateral  communication  upon  the  line  which  runs  from 
Lida  through  Volkovisk  to  Brest.  This  does  not  mean 
that  his  forces  will  have  to  fall  back  necessarily  over  a 
wide  belt  of  country,  but  it  does  mean  that  his  lines  will 
be  supplied  with  more  difficulty  from  a  line  of  com- 
munications more  distant,  and  it  would  in  particular 
render  difficult  what  must  be  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  offensive  the  enemy's  chief  preoccupation  :  to 
wit,  the  moving  of  troops  up  and  down  the  line  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  most  threatened  points.  Baranovichi 
is  to  the  north  what  Kovel  is  to  the  south.  It  is  so 
im])ortant  that  the  moment  it  is  threatened  the  enemy 
is  perforce  pinned  and  dare  not  mo\e  men  from  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  Russians  are  much  nearer  to  attaining  their  end 
at  Barano\ichi  than  at  Kovel.  They  are  nearer  geo- 
graphically, and  they  are  probably  not  faced  by  so  con- 
siderable a  concentration  up  here  at  the  northern  as  they 
are  at  the  southern  junction.  They  have  not,  at  the 
moment  of  writing  this,  reached  the  junction  itself,  but, 
50  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  communiques  and  from 
the  map,  it  is  under  direct  fire  already,  or,  at  any  rate, 
under  direct  observation,  and  the  range  at  which  the 
station  lies  from  the  first  Russian  positions  is  not  quite 
8,000  yards.  It  has,  therefore,  already  ceased  to  be  of 
use  to  the  enemy  in  his  communications  between  north 
and  south,  and  that  is  a  point  of  capital  importance. 

'*  Grumbling  "  of  the  Eastern   Enemy  Front 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  all  this  Eastern 
field  of  war,  is  the  regular  rate  at  which  our  ally  continues 
to  capture  both  prisoners  and  guns.  Thus,  we  have 
seen  how  during  the  German  retirement  from  the  Styr, 
the  total  prisoners  taken  in  only  four  days  was  over 
12,000'  and  45  guns,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
were  heavy  guns.     But  we  hear  day  after  day  of  new 


items  :  for  instance,  an  isolated  batch  of  prisoners,  mado 
in  the  village  of  Ciregoreff  upon  the  7th.  The  remainder 
of  a  battalion  (of  some  600  men)  that  were  picked  up 
by  the  cavalry  between  Stokhod  and  the  Styr  last  Thurs- 
day, and  have  only  just  been  reported.  The  Hun- 
garian cavalry  charged  and  largely  captured  by  the  Trans- 
Baikal  Cossacks  last  Saturday.  The  full  total  of  less 
than  a  fortnight  ]iast  is  close  on  30.000  men. 

Altogether,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  number  of 
living  prisoners,  Austrian  and  ( jerman,  held  by  the  Russians 
they  first  attacked  on  the  4th  of  June,  cannot  be 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

It  is  a  formidable  figure  at  this  period  of  the  struggle, 
with  the  middle  of  the  open  season  not  yet  reached,  hardly 
a  third  of  it  expired,  and  with  the  enemy's  reserves  of 
man-power  in  the  state  with  which  all  reasonable  calcula- 
tion is  now  familiar. 

The  German  Glass  '18  has  begun  to  be  called 

I  say  "  all  reasonable  calculation,"  because  there  may 
still  be  groups  of  opinion  here  and  there  in  England 
(there  are  no  such  groups  elsewhere)  which  continue  to 
accept  the  accuracy  of  the  (ierman  lists  and  vaguely  dread 
some  fantastic  and  non-existent  reserves  with  which 
the  eneniy  would  surprise  us  at  the  last  moment. 

To  correct  such  errors,  if  they  still  remain,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  certain  facts  which  have  recently  been 
put  before  me  abroad  and  the  proofs  of  which  are  abund- 
antly sufficient. 

The  German  class  U)ib  has  now,  at  the  moment 
of  writing  (July  loth),  nearly  all  of  it — at  any  rate, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it- — appeared  in  the  firing  line. 
For  the  German  class  1916  appeared  in  large  quantities, 
notably  in  the  llird  Corps,  and  in  the  XVIIIth,  all 
along  the  Verdun  sector  as  early  as  the  glh  of  last 
March. 

Next,  note  that  class/iqiy  began  to  appear  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  German  fighting  line.  What  proportion  of 
the  German  class  191 7  has  now  already  been  drafted 
from  the  depots  into  the  lighting  units  to  fill  gaps  I  am 
not  informed  ;  it  may  be  no  more  than  a  fifth,  or  it  may 
be  more  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  has  appeared,  and  has  now 
been  present  for  some  little  time  upon  the  front. 

Lastly,  there  is  this  very  significant  piece  of  news. 
Class  ic)i8,  of  which  there  has  been  no  question  hitherto 
in  any  of  the  conscript  nations,  except  Austria,  has  now 
been  warned  for  serxice  all  o\er  Germany  and  in  Saxony 
has  already  b:gun  to  b:  called  ui>. 


The    Offensive    on    the    Somme 


WHILE  the  general  offensive  has  taken  in  the 
East  the  form  just  described  and  has  shown 
its  last  development  in  the  beginning  of  the 
northern  attacks  at  Baranovichi,  the  corres- 
ponding moves  in  the  West  are  already  in  full  swing, 
and  the  first  blows  have  been  struck  upon  a  front 
of  over  twenty-five  miles,  where  the  little  marshy 
upper  Somme  crosses  the  Allied  line  and  where  the  ' 
British  Forces  join  hands  with  the  left  of  the  French 
Sixth  Army. 

The  minds  of  all  readers  in  Western  Europe  have  been 
fixed  upon  this  field,  but  we  shall  not  understand  its 
importance  unless  we  take  a  more  general  survey  and 
consider  how  the  opposing  forces  stand  in  the  West. 

The  enemy  in  the  West  has  disposed  his  forces  into  three 
main  groups  with  three  different  tasks  assigned  to  each. 
Each  of  these  groups  is  about  the  same  size  in  mere 
numbers,  though  differing  in  quality. 

There  is  first  the  large  immobile  mass  of  somewhat 
over  40  divisions,  which  holds  all  those  parts  of  the 
line  not  immediately  threatened  nor  innncdiately  designed 
for  activity.  The  whole  stretch  from  the  Oise  \'alley 
eastward  through  the  Argonne  and  onward  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verdun  is  included  in  this,  as  is  everything 
beyond  Verdun,  eastward  and  southward,  past  the  salient 
of  "St.  Mihiel  in  front  of  Nancy  and  so  down  the  Vosges 
to  the  Swiss  frontier. 

There  is  next  what  has  now  become  through  the  im- 
mense drain  of  men  the  group  at  leasf  equivalent  in 
numbers  and  superior  in  quality  which  has  been  sacrificed 
in  the  fundamental  error  of  Verdun.     By  this  time  at 


least  40  divisions  have  appeared  upon  this  sector. 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  attacking  force  has 
disappeared  is  a  commonplace  with  which  all  Europe  is 
acquainted,  but  the  gaps  have  either  been  made  good, 
so  far,  by  new  drafts  ;  or  units  wrecked  in  action  (as  the 
5th  and  6th  divisions  were  wrecked  months  ago)  and  their 
remnants  withdrawn  from  the  fighting  had  been  re- 
placed wholesale  by  fresh  units.  Verdun  easily  accounts 
for  the  second  3rd,  of  the  enemy's  available  forces  in  the 
West. 

The  last  third,  equal  in  the  number  of  divisions  to  the 
force  flung  at  Verdun  and  to  the  immobilised  divisions 
along  the  rest  of  the  front,  is  the  very  large  body  of  men, 
novy  not  less  than  40  divisions  in  strength  counting 
the  "  relays  "  behind  the  line,  which  is  drawn  up  in 
three  armies  (the  4th,  the  6th  and  2nd. — \\'urtemburg, 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  Bulow)  along  the  northern 
portion  of  the  front,  not  quite  a  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
much  the  greater  paft  of  which  on  the  Allied  side  is 
held  by  the  British. 

It  is  against  this  body  and  against  its  left  or  southern 
wing  (Bulow's  command)  that  the  Allied  offensive  opened 
its  bombardment  and  its  first  great  subsequent  infantrv 
attack  on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  All  that  which 
may  be  called  the  "  Sector  of  Albert  "  from  near  Gomme- 
court  Up  in  the  north  to  a  point  of  about  fiv^  miles  beyond 
the  Somme,  upon  the  south  (just  up  to  and  beyond  the 
great  Roman  road  which  runs  eastward  from  .\miens  to 
St.  Quentin)  was  engaged,  striking  full  at  Bulow's 
second  .-Yrmy.        .  ' 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  after  an  advance  the  details 
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of  which  have  filled  all  our  press  for  some  days,  the  Allied 
line  has  reached,  at  the  close  of  this  first  phase,  a  series 
of  points  which  show  a  territorial  advantage  eastward, 
increasing  regularly  from  north  to  south  until  the  apex 
to\iches  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Peronne. 
There  is  an  almost  unchanged  line  from  Gommecourt  to 
the  Ancre,  which,  south  of  Thiepval,  first  begins  to  show 
^  fluctuation  in  our  favour,  and  which  then,  in  front  of 
Contalmaison,  and  covering  Montauban  and  Hardecourt, 
runs  southward  and  eastward  until  it  reaches  the  Somme 
immediately  opposite  Peronne  and  only  bends  back  to 
strike  the  Roman  road  again  near  Estrees. 

The  causes  which  have  imposed  sucii  a  restriction  upon 
the  northern  part  of  the  offensive,  where  the  heaviest 
work  has  fallen  to  the  British  forces,  and  has  permitted 
a  greater  and  greater  extent  of  advance  to  the  south, 
and  particularly  of  the  French,  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
Somme,  opposite  and  up  to  Peronne  itself,  can  only  be 
justly  estimated  by  those  upon  the  spot,  and  even  b}' 
these  imperfectly.  But  they  would  seem  to  include, 
if  the  general  consensus  of  eye  witnesses  is  to  be  trusted, 
three  among  others  ;  first  a  greater  concentration  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  sector  attacked  ; 
second  (what  is  a  function  of  this)  an  element  of  surprise 
to  the  south  which  was  not  present  in  the  north  ;  lastly, 
the  difference  of  ground. 

This  last,  we  must  especially  study,  not  only  for  the 
interest  attached  to  the  nature  of  the  advance,  as  it  has 
proceeded  up  to  the  present  moment,  but  also  because 
it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  Allied  task  during 
the  next  few  days  in  the  same  region. 
■  The  natural  feature  determining  all  this  country  side 
is  the  upper  Somme.  The  Somme  is  here  so  narrow  that 
it  would  hardly  be  an  obstacle  at  all,  but  for  these  two 
points  ;  first  that  its  valley  is  very  marshy,  the  stream 
being  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ponds  and  reedy  bogs 
vhich  often  fill  up  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the 
valley  floor  ;  secondly,  that  the  stream  has  been  canalised 
and  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  river's  course  in  this 
region,  the  canal  is  separate  from  the  stream  itself,  and 
forms,  wherever  it  so  runs  separately,  a  considerable 
obstacle. 

Below  Peronne  the  obstacle  hardly  concerns  us  be- 
cause the  Allied  forces  stand  upon  either  side  of  it  and 
t^e  connection  between  them  is  easily  maintained,  but 
above  Peronne  the  stream  flows  from  north  to  south, 
6ver  a  space  of  about. twelve  miles  as  the  crow  files. 
It  prevents,  therefore,  a  strict  covering  to  any  attempted 
advance  upon  St.  Quentin — the  importance  of  which 
place  will  be  seen  in  a  moment — and  is  only  to  be  turned 
from  the  north  beyond  Peronne  by  the  country  .  between  '.': 
Peronne  and  Combles.  But  the  country  there  is  very 
badly  cut  up  and  full  of  excellent  defensive  positions, 
notably  the  steep  ridge  which  stands  all  along  above  the 
Tortillc  to  the  east  of  that  brook. 

Speaking  of  this  great  bend  of  the  Somme,  we  must 
return  to  the  contrasting  character  of  the  country  north 
south  of  the  river  below  Peronne  ;  that  is,  generally  " 
speaking,  the  difference  between  the  country  over  which 
the  British  and  the  left  wing  of  the  French  are  advancing 
and  north  of  the  Somme  and  the  country  over  which  the 
main  part  of  the  French  forces  are  moving  to  the  south  of 
that  river. 

This  last  is  a  large  open  plateau  from  which  shallow 
and  broad  ravines  run  down  towards  the  Somme.  The 
roof  of  the  plateau  is  everywhere  from  about  180  to  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  there  runs  right  across 
it  like  a  sort  of  axis',  the  old  Roman  road  which  originally 
led  from  Amiens  to  St.  Quentin.  This  road  is  still  the 
main  high  road  of  the  country  as  far  as  Villiers.  Below 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  river,  the  bridge  broke 
down  in  the  dark  ages  and  the  road  beyond  was  for  long 
abandoned.  It  is  not  even  now  restored  to  its  old  im- 
portance. Everywhere  to  the  north  pf  this  Roman  road, 
as  far  as,  and  beyond  the  village  of  Estrees  (which  name 
like  the  English  place  name  "  Street,"  to  which  it  corres- 
ponds, is  continually  found  upon  the  Roman  roads  of 
the  north),  the  French  have  made  good.  They  hold 
at  the  moment  of  writing  the  ruins  of  Belloy,  of  Flau- 
court  and  so  north  to  Biachcs.  They  thus  are  every- 
where upon  the  ridge  which  directly  overlooks  Peronne, 
save  that  they  are  not  possessed  of  Villiers  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  ridge,  nor  have  they  reached  Barleux. 
Their  outposts  are  within  a  stone's  throw    of    Peronne 


across  the  stream.  They  have  advanced  through 
fairly  open  country,  not  badly  c\it  up,  and  not  Jieavily 
wooded.  ' 

The  whole  country  side  is  of  standing  interest  for 
England  apart  from  this  great  campaign.  These  were 
the  fields  ihrjugh  which  Henry  V.  advanced  in  his 
march  to  the  crossing  of  the  Somme  above  Peronne,  at 
Voyennes,  where  he  began  that  countermarch  north- 
ward again  which  led  him  to  Agincourt. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  the  conditions  of  the  ground 
are  different.  In  the  first  place,  the  average  of  the  heights 
is  greater  than  those  to  the  south  of  the  river  by  some- 
thing like  130  feet,  and  this  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  present  operations.  The  greater  French  advance 
upon  the  south  of  the  stream  allows  the  Allies  to  support 
their  more  checked  advance  upon  the  "north  by  artillery 
fire  in  flank.  Biit  that  fire,  coming  from  below  upwards, 
has  not  the  eflicacy  it  would  have  if  the  plateaux  to  the 
south  of  the  Somme  were  of  equal  or  superior  height  to 
those  upon  the  north.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  other 
way  about,,  and  the  French  guns  to  the  south  of  the 
Somme  have  to  search  out  upon  the  north  objectives 
which  are  usually  higher  than  the  battery  firing.  • 
.  In  the  second  place,  all  this  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Somme  and  between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancfe  is 
more  deeply  cut  up  and  more  ravined  than  the  south. 
Thiepval,  for  instance,  is  more  than  200  feet  above  the 
valleys  bounding  its  ridge  upon  the  east  and  the  west. 
Cahtalmaison  is  more  than  150  feet  above  the  water  level 
at  Fricourt,  two  miles  below,  and  even  as  one  advances 
further  away  froni  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  valleys 
one  does  not  come  upon  a  fairly  level  step  of  open  upland , 
such  as  there  is  to  the  south  of  the  Somme.  The  tortuous 
character  of  the  contours  here  is  very  well  seen  in  the 
windings  of  the  light  railway  whicli  runs  from  Peronne  to 
Albert,  by  way  of  Combles,  and  which  can  only  serve 
its  purpose  by  taking  great  loops  to  avoid  the  sharp  rises 
of  land. 

Lastly,  this  northern  bank  of  the  Somme  supports  a 
larger  number  of  isolated  woods  than  the  southern,  and 
these  offer  the  enemy  cover. 

The  Operation  is  not  for  Territory 

Of  the  operation  in  general,  the  thing  principally  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  the  Allied  plan  from  this  opening 
of  the  season  19 16  onwards  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
sector  and  does  not  even  chiefly  propose  to  itself  those 
strategical  effects  which  would  result  from  cutting  any 
one  great  line  of  communications  or  compelling  the 
enemy  to  retire  from  any  one  salient. 

It  is  rather  concerned  with  so  pressing  the  enemy 
upon  unexpected  point  after  unexpected  point,  with  so 
harassing  him  in  his  present  rapid  decline  of  useful 
effectives,  with  so  embarrassing  his  judgment  as  to  where 
he  shall  move  to  parry  that  new  danger,  reserves  which 
he  finds  increasingly  difticult  to  find,  that  at  last  his  line 
will  no  longer  hold  at  all. 

To  make  that  line  bend,  to  flatten  a  bulge  in  it  and 
thus  to  recover  territory,  is  not  to  advance  in  any  way 
the  progress  of  the  Allied  cause.  There  is  nothing  in 
such  action  savouring  of  a  decision  or  bringing  us  nearer 
to  a  victorious  peace. 

But  the  making  of  the  enemy's  defensive  organisation 
to  "  crumble  "  ;  the  causing  of  his  remaining  spare  troops 
to  be  moved  now  here,  now  there,  with  increasing  difficulty 
and  an  increasing  chance  of  leaving  open  some  denuded 
sector  to  the  numerically  superior  offensive  power  of 
the  Allies  ;  the  creating  of  an  opportunity  for  striking 
%Wth  final  effect  upon  one  or  more  such  denuded  sectors, 
and — consequently  upon  this — the  destruction  of  a 
cordon  which,  like  a  chain,  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link — that  is  the  major  and  patent  strategical  object  of 
the  whole  Alliance.  It  is  the  object  at  which  the  mihtary 
chiefs  of  the  Allied  armies  aimed  patiently,  long  before 
they  had  obtained  that  numerical  superiority  which  is 
now  more  and  more  the  determining  factor  in  the  war. 
It  is  the  object  which  those  institutions  so  peculiarly 
ill  fitted  for  armed  struggle —  professional  politics  and  a 
sensational  press^ — completely  failed  to  comprehend,  and 
are  only  now  beginning  to  grasp  because  the  result  of  so 
much  laborious  military  work  is  now  beginning  at  last 
to  appear  upon  the  surface. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  then,  that  opinion  should 
not  be  misled  upon  the  character  of  the  present  operation. 
We  must  not  judge  in  terms  of  territory  or  in  miles  of 
advance,  nor  even  in-  the  threat  to  communications  nor, 
for  the  moment,  in  terms  of  any  retirement  of  the  enemy's 
extended  lines.  If  anything,  indeed,  every  such  retire- 
ment and  shortening  of  his  lines  which  his  pride  or 
political  situation  may  permit  him,  is  to  his  advantage 
and  not  to  ours  ;  so  long  as  he  can  effect  it  without  severe 
losses  in  men  and  guns. 

Five  days  ago  he  shortened  his  line  in  Volhynia,  falling 
back  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Styr. 

The  value  of  that  operation  to  the  Allies  did  not  lie 
in  the  mere  occupation  of  territory  by  the  Russians,  or  in 
their  mere  advance  upon  the  map,  it  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  had  been  compelled  by  threats  above  and 
below  to  a  complete  embarrassment,  that  he  had  therefore 
fallen  back  too  late,  and  that  he  lost  as  a  consequence  of 
his  bewilderment  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  division 
in  unwounded  prisoners  and  45  guns. 

The  Allies  are  within  arms'  length  so  to  speak  of  Peronne. 
Behind  Peronne,  and  the  defensive  Hne  of  the  Somme 
above  that  town,  lies  barely  fifteen  miles  away,  St. 
Quentin,  the  great  railway  "junction,  the  great  road 
centre,  the  great  deoot.  upon  the  enemy's  chief  line  of 
communications. 


Long  before  the  Allies  should  have  reached  St.  Quentin 
(should  their  attack  in  this  particular  sector  be  carried  so, 
far)  the  enemy  would  obviously  be  compelled  to  abandon 
Roye,  Noyon  and  all  the  head  of  his  great  salient  in 
France.  Such  a  development,  such  an  obvious  change 
upon  the  map,  should  the  enemy  be  compelled  to  it,  will 
provoke  I  know  not  what  enthusiasm.  That  enthusiasm 
will  be  misplaced.  If  the  enemy  retired  in  time  and  in 
good  order,  without  serious  loss,  he  would  be  the  stronger 
for  his  retirement. 

The  object  of  Europe  in  this  movement  is  not  thus  to 
strengthen  its  enemy.  The  object  which  the  forces  of 
civilisation  have  in  view,  and  which  is  at  last  coming 
clearly  into  sight,  is  upon  the  contrary,  to  forbid  the 
enemy  any  such  orderly  retirements  ;  to  pin  him  first 
here,  then  there,  then  in  yet  another  unexpected  place, 
each  of  which  he  must  in  turn  attempt  to  reinforce, 
each  successive  one  of  which  will  involve  in  its  reinforce- 
ment an  operation  more  delicate  and  more  perilous  than 
the  last,  until  we  shall  at  last  comjiel  hira  to  one  which 
will  be  disastrous. 

The  Example  of  the  Guard 

I  think  that  if  the  future  historian  is  asked  what 
feature   in   the   operations   of   the   present   week   upon 
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the  Sommc  was  the  best  evidence  of  wisdom  upon  the  part 
of  the  Allied  Command,  and  the  best  proof  that  their 
object  was  in  process  of  attainment,  he  would  reuly. 
not  b\'  remarking  the  capture  of  those  ruins  once  called 
Montauban,  or  Hardecourt,  or  the  occupation  of  the 
ridge  over  Peronne,  but  by  citing  the  example  of  the 
llird  Division  of  the  Prussian  Guard. 

Last  Friday,  as  we  have  all  read,  the  British  carried 
the  ruins  of  Contalmaiison.  They  lost  those  ruins  again.* 
But  the  characteristic  of  the  operation  was  not  the 
advance  and  the  retirement  over  a  few  yards  of  sloping 
fields.  Its  characteristic  was  the  necessity  under  whicli 
the  enemy  was  of  calling  from  the  north  the  Ilird  Division 
of  the  Prussian  Guard,  and  throwing  five  battalions  of  its 
infantry  upon  the  threatened  spot.  To  quote  the  words 
of  but  one  eye  witness.  "  The  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
Ilird  Division  of  the  Guard  were  such  that  the  remnant 
which  escaped  from  the  field  cannot  reappear  for  the 
moment  as  a  unit  in  the  fighting." 

Another  account  speaks  of  the  effect  of  the  field  artillery 


and  its  shrapnel  when  these  unfortunate -troops-  were 
caught  in  the  oix-n.  Another  of  the  complete  break- 
down of  the  exposed  companies. 

But  what  was  the  (luard  doing  there  at  all  ?  It  was 
a  reinforcement  hurriedly  summoned  from  the  north 
to  support  the  XlV'th  Res'erve  Corps,  the  Vlth  Corps  and 
the  Bavarian  Division  (I  believe  these  were  the  original 
units  of  the  Ilnd  (ierman  Army  opposed  here  to  the 
Allies)  because  this  Ilnd  army  alone  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  it  by  the  attack  of  the  Allies  along  the 
Sommc  valley.  [We.  must  not  forget '  that  it  was  from 
this  same  Ilnd  .Army  that  the  unfortunate  XVIIIth 
Corps  was  despatched  long  ago  to  be  broken  to  pieces 
before  Verdun  in  February) . 

The  Ilird  Division  of  the  Guard,  which  the  present 
offensive  on  the  Somme  has  thus  disposed  of,  is  but  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  hurried  concentrations  are 
now  imposed  upon  the  enemy.  There  is  the  fact  that 
the  French  noted  not  less  than  16  battalions  in  the 
five  days,  separate  from  their  normal  organisation : 
thrown  in  hurriedly  pell-mell  into  the  struggle. 

The  general  offensive  upon  East  and  West  will  compel 
the  enemy  to  many  more  such  confusions  and  far 
worse  before  it  is  o\'er. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  at  almost  the  same 
moment  2,500  miles  away,  between  the  Styr  and  the 
Stokhod.  E\'en  as  the  mixed  Austrian  and  German 
battalions,  or  their  remnants  were  surrendering  between 
the  StjT  and  the  Stokhod,  those  troops  in  front  of 
Gorokho\',  two  days'  march  to  the  south,  who,  in  an 
earlier  phase  of  the  war  would  so  easily  have  been  mo\-ed 
up  to  aid  their  comrades,  had  themselves  been  stnick 
by  the  Cossack  cavalry  and  8,000  of  them  were  passing 
through  the  concentration  point  upon  the  Lutsk  road 
upon  their  way  to  captivity. 

In  a  word,  the  great  war  has  produced  in  the  enemy 
a  phase  of  exhaustion  in  which  his  rapid  and  sufficient 
concentration  upon  the  increasing  number  of  points  where 
he  must  suffer  attack  from  now  superior  opponents 
has  already  become  a  matter  of  bewilderment  and  strain 
for  him,  and  is  about  to  become  a  matter  of  acute  peril 
and  anxiety.  There  Ues  before  him — perhaps  at  some 
distance  of  time  still,  but  now  inevitable- — a  last  phase 
in  which  it  will  become  a  matter  of  attempting  the  im- 
possible. H.  Belloc 

*     News  of  the  recapture  of  Contalmaison  has  since  been  received. 


The  Jutland  Despatches 

By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  Jutland  Despatches  substantially  confirm 
the  account  of  the  action  which  I  was  able  to  put 
before  my  readers  in  our  issues  of  June  8th  and 
15th.  That  account  told,  in  general  outline, 
how  Sir  David  Beatty's  light  cruisers  and  destroyers 
found  von  Hipper 's  scouts  soon  after  two  in  the  after- 
noon ;  how,  when  the  Germans  got  into  touch  with  the 
British  cruisers  they  fell  back  promptly  on  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  ;  how  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  with  the 
Fifth  Battle  Squadron  then  drew  away  to  the  northward, 
first  enticing  the  Germans  to  follow  by  dangling  before 
them  a  force  that  they  might  hope  to  overwhelm,  and 
then — when,  too  late,  the  Germans  discovered  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  upon  them^prevented  a  premature  retreat  ; 
how  Hood  came  in  at  the  last  moment  anci  helped  to 
crush  the  head  of  the  German  line  ;  how  Arbuthnot,  in 
his  gallant  effort  to  head  off  torpedo  attacks,  found  him- 
self too  near  the  German  line  and  was  overwhelmed  :  how 
Beatty,  having  done  his  work,  pulled  off  to  the  East  and 
then  to  the  South  so  as  to  leave  the  field  dear  for  the 
Grand  Fleet.  This  sequence  of  events  and  their  general 
outline  is  shown  by  the  dispatches  to  have  been  correct, 
almost  indeed  to  the  exact  times  at  which  the  general 
main  movements  are  given.  There  is,  of  course,  a  vast 
deal  of  new  detail  added — details  as  to  the  weather 
conditions,  as  to  the  performances  of  the  light  craft, 
btories  of  individual  heroism  and  brilUancv  which  arc 


priceless,  and  all  the  more  valuable  for  being  told  in  the 
simple  and  unlaboured  prose  of  the  Vice-Admiral. 

These  absorbing  documents  raise  a  host  of  interesting 
problems — but  very  few  can  be  dealt  with  to-day.  They 
also  dispose  of  many  false  rumours  and  suppositions. 
The  plan  of  disposition  was^  Sir  John  Jellicoe's— was  not 
imposed  on  him.  The  tactical  division'  of  the  fleet  did 
not  need  precedent.  It  arose  out  of  the  novel  character 
of  naval  force,  and  wasjustified  by  a  complete  success.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  fast  division  never  ran  the  risk  of  being 
overwhelmed,  just  because  it  was  faster  than  the  enemy 
battleships^,  and  more  powerful  than  the  enemy  battle- 
cruisers.  These  are  not  new  points.  But  ihey  are 
proved  finally. 

The  Grand  Fleet 

What  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  new,  is  the  glimpse 
we  get  of  the  share  of  the  Grand  Fleet  in  this  great  trans- 
action. I  was  not  able  to  make  out  precisely  what  this 
share  was  from  the  accounts  available  immediately  after 
the  battle,  and,  for  all  its  length,  the  despatch  does  not 
make  it  very  clear  now.  But  certain  points,  which 
are  quite  new  to  me,  do  come  out.  In  the  first  place,  Sit 
David  Beatty  was  steering  N.N.E.  and  not  North,  when 
at  six  o'clock  he  turned  due  East.  He  kept  this  course  for 
about  five  and  twenty  minutes,  and  when  Hood  and  the 
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Fleet    were    engaged    simulteoeously 
'ith  (Bi) 


three  fresh  battle-cruisers,  having  in  obedience  to  signal 
taken  station  ahead  of  him,  and  closed  down  to  within 
8,000  yards  of  the  enemy,  he  himself  altered  course  from 
East  to  E.S.E.  and  kept  on  this  course  for  twenty-five 
minutes  longer. 

How  close  an  affair  was  the  intervention  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  process 
of  deployment,  the  rear  division  was  actually  in  action 
with  one  part  of  the  German  Fleet  while  Hood  and  Beatty 
were  in  action  with  the  enemy's  van-  In  the  sketches 
appearing  overleaf  I  have  adopted  the  diagrammatic 
plan  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau  as  if  it  were  a  track  chart 
of  the  fleets,  and  attempted  to  put  the  different  squadrons 
into  position  at  different  times,  so  as  to  show  their  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  and  to  the  enemy  between  ,:6.i5 
and  8.20.  But  to  understand  the  course  the  action  took, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  sketch  to  show  the  periods  during 
which  the  enemy  was  invisible  from  the  British  forces. 
It  is  essential  that  wc  should  get  these  periods  of  invisi- 
bility clearly  in  our  minds  if  we  are  to  understand  why 
it  was  that  the  Fleet  was  disappointed  on  not  achieving 
that  annihilation  of  the  enemy  which  it  had  every  reason 
to  expect. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these 
sketches  in  any  way  represent  the  actual  courses  steered 
by  the  forces  engaged.  For  reasons  that  are  obviously 
adequate,  the  details  of  the  Grand  Fleet's  deployment  and 
of  its  tactics  during  this  highly  important  period,  are 
not  given  to  us,  for  they  could  not  be  published  here 
without  becoming  available  to  the  enemy.  And  the 
information  they  would  give  him  is  exactly  the  informa- 
tion that  he  most  requires.  If  then  we  are  tempted  to 
complain  that  it  is  tantalising  to  be  told  so  little,  we  must 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  might  be 
highly  damaging  if  we  were  told  more.  And  we  are, 
after  all,  told  the  one  fact  that  governs  the  situation. 
That  fact  is  that  between  6.15  and  seven  o'clock,  when 
Beatty's  turning  movement  had  forced  the  Germans  to 
-.he  east,  and  so  brought  them  under  the  guns  of 
'he    Grand    Fleet,   when,    with    Hood's    division    now 


leading,  the  battle-cruisers  had  closed  to.  8^00 
>ards  and  "  crumpled  up  the  head  of  the  German 
line,"  there  fell  over  the  enemy's  fleet  a  ■  mist 
tliat  did  a  great  deal  more  than  veil  tlie  targets  from 
the  British  guns.  For  the  mist  might  have  been 
too  thick  for  accurate  gunnery,  yet  by  no  means  so  thick 
but  that  the  forms  of  the  enemy's  ships  ^ouid  have  been 
at  least  vaguely  seen,  their  formation  observed  and 
recognised,  and  their  movements  consequently  detected. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
could  quite  easily  have  kept  such  close  contact  with  the 
foe,  that  those  brief  periods  in  which  there  was  good 
visibility,  between  half-past  six  and  nine,  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force.  For 
it  was  a  task  that  was  well  within  the  Grand  Fleet's 
powers.  The  real  service  that  the  weather  rendered  to 
the  enemy  is  that  it  made  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
necessary  contact. 

In  the  earlier  afternoon  the  atmospheric  conditions 
had  been  variable,  at  one  time  favourable  to  us,  at  an- 
other time  to  the  enemy.  Just  when  the  move  that 
should  have  been  decisive  was  made — that  is  Beatty's 
turn  at  six  o'clock  until  contact  was  finally  lost — the 
light  favoured  the  British.  We  hear  of  no  period  in 
which  the  enemy  was  altogether  invisible  until  "at 
6.52,"  says  Sir  David  Beatty^  "  the  visibility  was  very 
indifferent,  not  more  ,than  four  miles.  The  enemy 
ships  were  temporarily  lost  sight  of."  Beatty  did  not 
see  them  again  until  7.14,  when  he  found  them  at  a  range 
of  15,000  yards.  He  increased  the  speed  to  22  knots 
with  probably  two  motives,  first  to  shorten  the  range  ; 
next  to  force  the  enemy  back  on  to  the  Grand  Fleet. 
The  enemy,  who  suffered  severely  from  this  fire,  sent 
out  destroyers  to  make  a  smoke  screen,  and  by  7.45  they 
had  become  once  more  invisible.  At  8.20  the  battle- 
cruisers  picked  up  the  enemy  once  more,  and  in  twenty 
minutes,  after  some  very  effective  gunnery — by  Lion, 
Princess  Royal,  New  Zealand,  and  Indomitable,  they  were 
lost  once  more  in  the  mist,  now  steering  on  a  due  westerly 
course.  But  the  Grand  Fleet  could  not  regain  the  lost 
touch. 

How  local  was  the  mist  may  be  gathered  froni  the 
following  facts.     The  battle-cruisers,  as  wc  have  seen, 


Sketch  2. — Shows  the   position  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the  Germans 
at  7.30  when  contact  was  lost 
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lost  sight  of  the  enemy  at  6.50.  But  the  First  Battle 
Squadron,  that' is,  the' rear  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  was  in 
action  during  intervals  up  to  7.30.  for  it  was  at  that 
moment  that  Marlbnough  fired  fourteen  salvoes  in 
succession  at  the  German  battleships,  and  she  had  closed 
the  range  at  this  point  to  q.ooo  yards.  The  Fourth 
Battle  Squadron — the  centre — got  into  action  at  6.30, 
but  the  Commander-in-Chief  does  not  say  when  they 
ceased  fire.  The  Second  Battle  Squadron — the  van — 
was  intermittently  in  action  till  7.20.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  portion  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was 
contimiouslv  in  action  between  6.17  and  7.20,  nor  that 
all  the  ships  in  each  squadron  were  able  to  engage  at  the 
same  time.  And  unless  a  target  is  continually  visible, 
the  process  of  finding  the  range— which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  observation  of  the  fall  of  salvoes — must  be  re- 
commenced every  time  the  target  comes  into  sight.  And 
as  the  process  of  finding  the  range  is  by  no  means  a  rapid 
one— as  is  shown  by  the  special  attention  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  draws  to  the  exceptional  case  of  the  flag  ship — it 
follows  that  where  the  sight  of  the  target  is  intermittent, 
the  period  of  effective  gunfire  may  be  a  quite  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  period  of  good  visibility.  The  fall 
of  the  mist  gave  the  enemy  many  advantages.  It  not 
only  imposed  a  natural  veil  which  hid  his  movements 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  not  only  obscured 
and  hid  the  targets,  it  gave  an  added  efliciency  to  the  arti- 
ficial screens  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  retreatmg 
fleet  to  impose  between  itself  and  the  enemy's  guns.  For 
in  thick  weather,  smoke,  instead  of  dissipating,  clings  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  rises  only  slowly,  and  therefore 
constitutes  a  barrier  to  sight  which  remains  an  effective 
barrier  while  enemy  ships  can  pass  behind  it. 

In  considering  the  share  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  then,  it 
is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  utter  un- 
certainty in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  not  only  had 
to  fight  his  ships  but  to  dispose  of  them.  It  was  a  factor 
that^in  all  probability  made  it  quite  impossible  to  employ 
the  fleet  in  any  other  formation  than  a  single  line,  for 
to  have  worked  by  independent  divisions  would  have 
been  to  risk  British  ships  being  taken  by  other  British 
ships  for  enemies.  And  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  single  line  was  imperative,  the  task  of  bringing 
the  fleet  once  more  into  contact— once  inability  to  detect 
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This  sketch  shows  the    periods    Irom    6.50    on  when    tto 
V  could   not   be  seen  from  Sir  David   Beativ's  Meet 


Skstch  4  —This  shows  how  from  6.15  to  7.30,   the  enemy  wos  somf- 

times  visible   to  some  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  ships     but  never  entirely 

visible  to  all  his  ships       After  7.30  the  enemy  was  never  seen  again 

nor  was  contact  regained. 

the  enemy's  retreating  turn  had  led  to  its  being  broken- 
must  have  been  a  thing  so  extraordinarily  difficult  as  to 
be  impossible.  In  fact,  the  more  this  clement  in  the 
battle  is  considei-ed,  the  more  baffling  do  the  probleins 
presented  appear  to  be.  When,  therefore,  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  after  considering  far  more  facts  than  are 
available  to  us,  express  their  unqualified  approval  of 
Sir  John  Jellicoe's  proceedings,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  official  fornmla,  which  sounds  strangely  unenthusi- 
astic  to  lay  ears,  has  perhaps  never  been  employed  to 
express  higher  praise.  For  it  is  a  tradition,  on  great 
occasions  iike  this,  that  approval  is  only  bestowed  on 
those  who  have  done  the  utmost  possible  with  their  force. 

Speed  and  NaVal  Tactics 

The  despatches  are  not  so  long  as  they  seem,  because 
three-quarters  of  Sir  David  Beatty's  despatch  is  included 
in  Sir  John  Jellicoe's.  The  story  of  the  doings  of  the 
Battle-Cruiser  Fleet  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  are  told 
in  sufiicient  detail  for  it  to  be  possible  to  appreciate,  not 
only  the  high  complexities  introduced  into  modern  sea 
fighting  by  the  jjossibility  of  torpedo  attacks  on  the 
opposing  line,"  but  also  certain  general  principles  of  the 
tactics  that  superior  speed  makes  possible.  As  to  the 
combined  work  of  the  light  craft  with  the  capital  ships 
in  the  first  engagement  between  the  battle  cruisers  and 
von  Hipper,  and  then  in  the  critical  hour  and  a  quarter 
between  the  junction  of  von  Hipper  with  the  High  Seas 
Fleet  and  Beatty's  turn  at  6  o'clock,  space  does  not  permit 
of  their  being  reviewed  in  any  detail.  To  realise  the 
extraordinary  brilliancy  of  these  performances  both  in 
these  direct  attacks  on  the  main  forces,  and  in  driving  at 
the  enemy's  screen  at  2.20,  between  5  and  6,  when  the 
Grand  Fleet's  scouts  got  into  contact  with  the  Germans 
ahead  of  Hood,  and  during  what  Mr.  Carlyon  Bellairs 
well  names  "  the  epics  of  niglit  fighting,"  it  is  I  think 
only  necessary  to  read  the  despatches,  carefully  mark  out 
those  passages  which  deal  with  the  fast  light  forces,  and 
rc-rcad  those  separately  from,  the  rest. 
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I  see  no  reason  for  qualifying  the  judgment  expressed 
in  these  columns  within  a  week  of  tlie  action,  on  the 
handling  of  the  fast  division  between  2.20  and  6.30,  when 
it  left  the  German  front  clear  for  the  Grand  jpleet's 
attack.  The  report,  however,  supplies  a  straightforward 
and  unanswerable  reply  to  those  who  assumed  that 
inordinate  risks  has  been  recklessly  faced.  Sir  David 
Beatty  shames  his  critics,  and,  no  doubt  quite  uncon- 
sciously, throws  a  valuable  light  on  his  own  personality. 
The  day,  he  frankly  confesses,  was  one  of  great  anxiety 
and  strain.  He  was  throughout  alive  to  the  fact  that 
his  force  could  only  hght  at  close  quarters  with  great 
risk.  "  Caution,"  he  says,  "  forbade  me  to  close  the 
range  too'  much  with  my  inferior  force."  Yet  despite 
caution,  despite  the  strain  and  anxiety,  great  risks  had  to 
be  faced,  and  it  is  a  measure  of  this  remarkable  man's 
fortitude  when  the  risks  that  he  faced  were  realised, 
when,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  half  hour  of  action,  he 
had  lost  one-third  of  the  force  immediately  with  him,  it 
did  not  in  the  least  alter  the  tactics  he  had,  in  view  of  all 
the  risks,  from  the  first  determined  to  pursue. 

Some  Leading  Questions 

A  large  number  of  people  arc  puzzled  over  the  follow- 
ing questions.  One  expresses  it  in  these  words  :  "I 
see  it  stated  that  Sir  David  Beatty,  when  he  turned 
north  followed  by  the  four  Queen  Elizabeths,  drew  the 
Germans  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  towards  the  Grand 
Fleet.  How  does  one  fleet  '  draw '  another  ?  Did 
the  Germans  know  the  Grand  Fleet  was  approaching  ? 
If  they  did  they  must  have  steered  northwards  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  forcing  an  engagement  with  it. 
If  ttiey  did  not,  they  must  have  gone  north  believing 
they  were  pursuing  Beatty  in  the  hopes  of  crippling  his 
speed  by  gun  fire  or  torpedo  and  then  being  able  to 
overwhelm  the  damaged  units.  •  But  if  the  Germans  had 
Zeppelins  as  Sir  David  seems  to  suppose  from  his  despatch, 
they  must  certainly  have  known  of  the  Grand  Fleet's 
approach.  Yet  their  conduct  when  they  met  the  Grand 
Fleet  seems  to  show  that  they  had  no  intention  of  fighting 
against  such  odds.  Judged  by  this  act  the  presence 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  a  surprise  burst  upon  them 
sometime  just  before  six  o'clock.  Another  thing  that 
puzzles  me  is  this.  Why  at  this  moment,  instead  of 
turning  East  and  maintaining  this  course  for  half  an  hour, 
did  not  Admiral  von  Scheer  either  turn  altogether,  or  turn 
his  line  in  succession  from  North  to  South  and  retreat 
at  once  to  Heligoland  ?  For  by  turning  East  he  clearly 
ran  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  and  crushed." 

The  probabilities  of  the  case,  as  I  see  them,  seem  to  be 
as  follows.  First,  it  is  very  tuilikely  that  the  Germans 
had  any  inkling  that  the  Grand  Fleet  was  coming  to  Sir 
David  Beatty's  assistance.  They  certainly  had  no  idea 
of  where  the  rendezvous  would  take  place.  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  statement  in  the  German  semi-official 
account  of  June  5th,  that  the  weather  conditions  made 
the  Zeppelins  useless  for  scouting  on  May  31st.  Their 
possible  services  from  the  first  hours  of  daylight  on  the 
following  day  is  another  matter.  The  general  plan  then 
followed  by  the  Germans  at  4.45  seems  to  me  on  the  whole 
to  be  in  accordance  with  my  correspondent's  suggestion. 
It  was  a  more  or  less  voluntary  movement  carried  out 
with  the  intention  of  picking  up  as  many  of  Beatty's 
ships  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  two  of 
them  had  been  sunk  already,  so  that  the  prospects  of 
further  success  may  have  seemed  alluring.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  conditions  when  Sir  David 
Beatty  was  pursuing  von  Hipper  to  the  South  and  those 
when  Admiral  von  Scheer  was  following  Sir  David  to  the 
North.  In  the  first  case,  the  British  objective  was  to 
cut  off  the  German  admiral  from  his  base.  The  battle 
cruisers  would  be  going  their  fastest  possible  speed,  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeths  consequently  left  so  considerably 
in  the  rear  as  to  afford  little  or  no  support  during  the 
entire  movement.  When,  however,  after  the  junction 
of  the  forces.  Sir  David  headed  north,  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beths formed  the  rear  of  his  squadron,  and  as  the  whole 
squadron  had  a  marked  speed  advantage  over  the  German 
squadron,  whose  pace  was  regulated,  not  by  the  battle- 
cruisers  but  by  battleships,  there  was  no  longer  a  tactical 
division  of  the  English  force.  For  its  numbers  it  was,  in 
offensive  qualities,  very  much  more  powerful  than  any 


corresponding  number  of  the  German  force.  The  effect 
of  this  speed  and  gun  superiority  was  that,  once  having 
started  on  a  parallel  course  in  pursuit  of  the  British, 
the  German  Fleet  was  no  longer  entirely  independent 
of  the  English  admiral's  movements.  For  we  being  five 
knots  faster,  and  on  the  bow  of  the  enemy,  the  latter 
could  not  alter  course,  except  on  a  very  gradual  curve, 
without  exposing  first  the  head  of  his  line,  and  then  all 
the  ships  that  turned  in  succession  at  that  point,  to  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  greatly  superior  gun  power  which 
speed  would  enable  the  British  Admiral  to  concentrate 
while  the  turning  movement  was  in  progress.  Had  he 
attempted  to  turn  all  his  ships  together,  so  that  the  ship 
in  the  van  became  the  rear  ship,  and  the  last  the  leader, 
he  would  have  been  both  attempting  an  exceedingly 
difficult  movement  that  might  have  thrown  the  whole 
of  his  line  into  confusion,  and  certainly  would 
have  created  a  concUtion  of  gunnery  impotence  for  a 
considerable  period,  say,  10  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  not  so  great  an  impotence  would  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  British  by  a  turning  movement 
that  would  have  brought  them  at  a  sharp  angle  across 
the  end  of  the  line.. 
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Sketch  5.— This  sketch  illustrates  how  a  fast  fleet  (A)  can  control 
the  movements  of  a  slower  fleet  (B),  even  if  (B)  is  a  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  force.  For  if  (B)  attempts  to  turn  16  points  on 
a  narrow  arc,  (A)  will  be  able  to  attain  a  position  at  which  he  can 
concentrate  all  his  broadsides  on  (B's)  ships  as  they  turn  in  succes- 
sion, whereby  (B's)  ships  will  be  exposed  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
against  the  whole  of  (A's)  Force.  (B)  to  turn  with  safety,  must 
turn  on  a  flat  arc  so  as  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  an  equal  number 
of  broadsides  bearing  on  (A),  which  is  what  Admiral  von  Scheer  was 
compelled  to  do.  This  forced  him  well  to  the  eastward  and  brought 
him  opposite  the  Grand  Fleet 

To  some  extent'  then,  from  the  beginning,  Sir  David 
Beatty's  superior  speed,  by  negativing  certain  possibilities 
of  the  enemy,  enabled  him  to  retain  the  initiative  and 
to  impose  his  will  upon  the  enemy.  How  he  actually 
exercised  this  power  is  shown  by  what  occurred  at 
6  o'clock.  At  this  time  undoubtedly  the  Germans  did 
know  of  the  proximity  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  for  at  5.45 
Chester,  who  was  ahead  of  Admiral  Hood,  engaged  three 
of  the  enemy's  light  cruisers.  Sir  David,  however,  knew 
more  than  they.  Although,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
says,  owing  to  an  inevitable  difference  in  estimating  the 
rendezvous  by  reckoning,  the  exact  point  of  junction  was 
not  known,  yet  within  certain  limits  he  could  judge  the 
area  to  which  to  steer  so  as  just  to  clear  the  Grand  Fleet's 
line.  Ihe  real  point  no  doubt  is,  that  knowing  this,  as 
he  must  have  done  for  fully  half  an  hour.  Sir  David 
timed  his  turn  so  as  to  force  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
line  to  the  point  where  the  Grand  Fleet  coulj^  overwhelm 
him.  He  was  able  to  impose  this  movement  upon  the 
Germans  precisely  because,  had  they  followed  any  other 
direction  than  that  which  they  did,  his  speed  would  have 
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enabled  him  to  extend  the  crumpling  process,  actually 
applied  to  the  leading  ships  of  the  hue,  to  all  the  ships 
in  succession  had  the  eneiiiy  attempted  his  rctrcat  sooner 
than  he  did.  It  is  the  first  exemplification,  and  a 
curiously  luminous  one,  of  the  tactical  advantage  of  a 
23  to  36  percentage  superiority  in  speed.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  when  it  came  to  the  actual  point  of  pushing 
this  movement  through,  the  25-knot  speed  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeths  did  not  suffice  to  enable  them  to  keep  station 
with  the  battle  cruisers. 

One  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  the  might  have 
beens.  Sir  David  Beatty,  on  this  occasion,  had  under 
his  immediate  command  only  six  of  the  battle-cruisers. 
Hood's — the  Third  Squadron — was,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  Again  the  Fifth  Battle 
Squadron  was  short  by  the  name  ship  of  the  class  ; 
and  the  Second  Battle-cruiser  Squadron  was  short  of 
Australia.  No  fleet,  of  course,  can  keep  at  sea  and  be 
continuously  carrying  out  gunnery  and  torpedo  prac- 
tices and  the  other  innumerable  exercises  necessary  for 
efficiency,  without  occasional  alterations  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  ships,  and  without  involving  an  enormous 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  fittings,  etc.,  which  make 
it  almost  inconceivable  that,  at  any  one  moment  each 
admiral  should  have  under  his  command  ail  the  ships 
that  .nominally'  make  up  his  total  force.  In  the  affair 
of  the  Dogger  Bank,  it  will  be  remembered,  Sir  David 
Beatty  had  to  go  into  action  without  Queen  Mary,  the 
best  gunnery  ship  in  his  squadron.  On  the  31st  May, 
he  started  on  this  great  adventure  with  four  battle- 
cruisers  and  one  battleship  short  of  the  force  that  might 
have  been  under  his  command.  He  had,  that  is  to  say, 
ten  ships  instead  of  fifteen.  What  would  have  been  the 
course  of  the  action  had  he  been  fifty  per  cent,  stronger 
than  he  was  ?  Up  to  the  junction  with  von  Hipper,  the 
course  taken  by  the  German  would  probably  have  been 
the  same  as  it  actually  was.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
fortunes  of  war  would  have  led  to  the  loss  of  two  ships 
from  the  English  side  without  a  far  greater  loss  on  the 
(ierman.  What  would  Admiral  von  Scheer's  choice 
have  been,  had  he  found  himself  at  a  quarter  to  fi\e 
faced  by  thirteen  ships  instead  of  eight,  and  reinforced  by 
perhaps  three  ships  instead  of  possibly  five  ?  Would 
he  with  sixteen  battleships  and  three  of  four  battle- 
cruisers — some  of  them  damaged— have  been  anxious 
to  engage  eight  battle-cruisers  and  five  Queen  Eliza- 
beths ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  would  Sir  David,  at 
this  point,  have  drawn  northwards  or  felt  justified  in 
seeking  close  action  with  the  German  Fleet  ?  Had  von 
Scheer  shown  no  sign  of  following  to  the  north,  it  can,  I 
think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  fight  their  way  back  to  Heligoland. 

Navies  Exist  to  Fight 

There  is  a  high  desirability  that  the  full  stories  of  the 
doings  of  the  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  should  be 
given  to  us,  if  possible,  in  the  seamen's  own  unexpur- 
gated  words.  There  seems  to  be  no  militarv  reason 
against  it,  and  one  very  imiwrtant  military  reason  in 
its  favour.  It  is  this.  The  original  reception  given  to 
the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  is  a  final  proof  that 
there  still  lingers  in  man}'  minds— and  not  all  of  them 
lay  minds — a  theory  that  it  is  not  the  primary  object 
of  fighting  ships  to  fight.  The  Jellicoe  and  Beatty 
despatches  are,  from  first  to  last,  a  counterblast  against 
this  curious  theory.  Had  it  not  been  held,  we  should  not, 
just  bebause  three  battle-cruisers  and  three  armoured 
cruisers  had  been  lost,  have  had  it  hastily  explained  to  us 
that  we  owed  the  "  grievous  "  blow  to  the  rash  im- 
petuosity of  a  too  daring  leader.  It  would  have  been 
taken  for  granted  that  as  ships  are  built  to  fight,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fight  without  taking  risks,  losses  would  be 
inevitable.  We  shoud  not  have  looked  on  the  result 
in  terms  of  losses  bein^  equivalent  to  defeat.  I  ventvre  1 
a  month  ago  to  say  that  the  critics  would  be  silenced  ani 
the  fighting  men  vindicated  when  the  truth  was  known. 
And  the  truth  has  been  published  and  duly  accepted 
by  all  fa~  more  quickly  than  was  to  be  expected. 

But  this  truth-  t  le  most  vital  of  all  naval  doctrines — 
the  most  splendid  possession  of  all  the  riches  bequeathed 
to  us  by  Hawke  and  Nelson,  manifested  as  it  is  in  all  the 
main  operations  of  our  great  victory,  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly  taught   b.v   the   light   craft.     Both   admirals   pay 


ungrudging  testimony  to  this  effect.  Napier,  Good- 
enough  and  Sinclair  "  used  their  f6rces  to  the  best 
possible  effect,"  because  invariably  "they  anticipated  " 
the  admiral's  wishes.  How  did  they  do  this  ?  By 
closing  with  the  enemy's  scouts,  often  when  odds  as  in 
the  case  of  Chester,  were  three  or  four  to  one,  and  when 
in  spite  of  odds,  it  was  necessary  to  fight  ;  or  as  in  the 
case  of  Goodenough,  when  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  movements  of  the  German  Fleet,  he  deliberately  put 
his  flagship  within  the  zone  of  fire  of  all  the  leading 
enemy  Dreadnoughts,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  tactical  in- 
formation which  though  only  momentarily  true,  might 
have  been  of  vital  import  to  his  admiral.  The  day  and 
night  destroyers'  stories  tell  all  the  same  tale.  And  their 
teaching  is  of  such  enormous  importance  in  giving  a 
right  turn  to  thought  on  naval  affairs  that  I  venture  to 
urge  the  authorities  to  give  us  the  fullest  possible  reports 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Submarine  Liner 

The  arrival  in  an  American  port  of  a  German  submarine 
with  a  load  of  merchandise,  has  been  saluted  in  the  Press 
with  such  a  display  of  headlines  as  is  usually  reserved 
for  some  great  military  event  or  at  least  a  sensational 
murder.  It  is  really  a  very  trivial  affair  indeed.  The 
boat  itself,  so  far  from  being  the  alleged  submersible 
liner,  the  predecessor  of  an  under  water  fleet  that  was 
to  replace  Germany's  lost  argosies,  turns  out  to  be  a 
submarine  of  the  ordinary  naval  type  minus  its  fighting 
equipment,  and  probablj'  w^ith  engines  of  lower  power. 
Not  otherwise  could  the  weights  be  sufficiently  reduced 
to  carry  any  useful  amount  of  cargo.  But  even  a  few 
hundred  tons  of  dyes  are  a  valuable  freight,  though  only 
one  straw  taken  off  the  back-breaking  load  of  our  enemy's 
credit  in  America.  The  singular  thing  is  not,  of  course, 
that  the  thing  is  done,  but  that  it  has  not  been  done 
regularly.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Americans  or 
Englishmen  would  not  have  broken  blockade  with 
raiders  and  got  into  regular  communication  with 
the  outside  world  through  submarines,  from  the  very 
beginning,  had  people  of  our  race  been  in  the 
German  position  of  the  last  two  years.  Gambetta 
escaping  from  beleaguered  Paris  in  a  balloon  was  ob- 
viously a  far  greater  achievement.  For  his  presence 
gave  new  life  to  the  French  armies  in  the  South,  and  this 
imdoubtedly  affected  the  terms  of  the  final  surrender. 
Had  Germany  been  able  to  send  a  capable  general  to 
F2ast  Africa  or  used  the  submarine  in  any  other  way  to 
affect  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  the  event  might  have  had 
some  importance.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  worth  notice  be- 
•:ause  of  the  exaggerated  notice  it  has  already  excited, 
and  the  excellent  evidence  it  affords  that  the  fight  off 
Jutland  has  not  improved  Germany's  sea  position. 

Arthur    Pollen 


More  Minor  Horrorx,  by  A.  E.  Shipley,  Sc.D.,  (Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.,  is.  (kl.  net)  deals  in  entertaining  fashion  with  the 
habits  of  cockroaches,  mosquitoes,  rats,  and  one  or  two  other 
pests  which  the  war  has  brought  into  prominence.  It  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  is  distinctly 
a  useful  addition  to  the  literature  on  insect  life  and  ways. 
When  the  author  passes  from  study  of  insects  to  that  of  rats 
and  mice,  he  has  few  remedies  to  suggest  for  their  extermina- 
tion, but  the  book  contains  some  useful  hints  for  those  troubled 
by  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  certain  other  pests  that  make 
life  troublesome  at  times. 

First-hand  impressions  of  the  effect  of  the  first  months  of 
the  war  on  Hungarian  folk  arc  provided  by  >ome  Experiences 
in  Hungary,  by  Mina  Macdonald.  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.  5s.  6d.  net)  Miss  Macdonald  was  a  governess  in  a 
Hungarian  family,  and  she  records  the  suppression  of  bad 
re.vs,  the  childlike  faith  in  "  Willy  "  of  Potsdam,  the  pro- 
Russian  attitude  of  the  Slavs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things 
she  saw  and  heard  in  a  way  that  is  forcible  by  reason  of  its 
simple  directness.  Eighteen  months  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  the  time  that  this  book  describes,  so  that  the  book 
cannot  be  counted  as  a  picture  of  to-day.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  interesting  study  of  the  effects  of  war  on  a  village  in 
the  White  Car-^athians,  giving  an  insight  to  the  conflicting 
racial  sentiments  animating  the  different  peoples  of  this 
httlc  known  land. 
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The  Kaiser  as  a  Diplomatist 


By  Sir  W.   M.  Ramsay 


IT  has  been  remarked  that  great  men,  who  plume 
themselves  on  their  diplomatic  ability  and  on  their 
power  of  managing  other  people,  and  of  dealing 
with  and  hoodwinking  nations  and  governments, 
have  certain  devices  which  they  employ  over  and  over 
again,  satisfied  that  these  devices  are  a  sure  way  of 
gaining  their  ends.  The  Kaiser  is,  at  least  in  his  own 
estimation,  a  great  man  and  a  great  diplomatist,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  with  certain  races  and 
nations  his  diplomatic  methods  have  proved  effective 
up  to  a  certain  point.  With  peoples  of  a  free  spirit  and 
patriotic  self-respect,  his  methods  are  ineffective  in  the 
last  degree,  but  with  nations  of  a  different  order,  the 
same  methods  seem  to  be  much  more  useful. 

One  may  classify  nations  in  two  orders,  those  with 
whom  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy  is  effective,  and  those  with 
whom  it  is  ineffective.  There  is  no  middle  class  ;  either 
he  revolts  and  outlines  every  national  and  self-respecting 
feeling  in  the  people  with  wiom  he  deals,  or  he  succeeds 
in  frightening  them  and  benumbing  their  powers  of 
judgment,  and  rendering  them  subservient  to  himself  as 
his  wilUng  slaves. 

A  Favourite  Device 

There  is  one  device  of  which  he  is  especially  fond. 
He  knows  himself  to  be  one  of  the  master  strategists  of 
military  history,  and  the  highest  proof  of  his  favour  that 
he  can  give  any  nation  is  to  furnish  it  with  a  strategic 
plan  for  any  war  in  which  it  is  engaged.  His  object 
for  many  years,  in  his  relations  with  this  country,  was 
to  delude  the  British  nation  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
a  sincere  and  cordial  friend  ;  and  he  himself,  in  a  famous 
interview,  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  furnished  a 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  Boer  War — after  it  had  become 
evident,  we  should  note,  that  the  war  must  end  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Boers — as  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of 
actions  which  constituted  perfect  evidence  of  his  sincere 
love  for  the  English  people.  He  admired .  the  British 
ffeet  ;  he  studied  its  history  and  its  strategic  methods  ; 
he  sent  his  yachts  to  compete  at  Cowes  ;  and  in  short, 
he  aimed  at  the  reputation  in  Britain  of  a  good  sportsman 
and  a  true  gentleman. 

In  the  Balkan  troubles  he  employed  the  same  device 
of  giving  strategic  advice  to  the  people  engaged,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  influence  with  each  so  favoured  ; 
and  in  this  way  he  succeeded  in  deluding  and  leadin,;  by 
the  nose  whole  nations  in  the  south-east  of  Europe, 
whereas  in  Britain  he  never  succeeded  in  quite  eradicating 
from  the  public  mind  a  certain  suspicion  and  doubt 
about  his  sincerity,  though  he  did  succeed  in  convincing 
many  individuals  of  his  good  wishes  and  good  inten- 
tions, if  they  were  brought  under  the  spell  of  his 
personal  influence. 

The  facts  regarding  the  action  of  the  Kaiser  in  the 
Balkan  troubles  have  not  been  sufficiently  or  quite 
correctly  appreciated,  and  what  I  have  to  say  is  the 
record  of  what  I  knew  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  or 
recognised  in  its  true  bearing  shortly  after  it  had  occurred. 
It  was  only  after  the  Morocco  business  in  191 1  that  war 
with  England  was  resolved  upon  as  necessary  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  time  actually  fixed.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  previously  refused  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  English  friends,  who  knew  Germany  from  long  resi- 
dence better  than  I  did  ;  and  even  the  outspoken  asser- 
tion of  German  friends  (who  said  that  they  regretted  it 
personally)  that  war  was  inevitable  at  no  distant  date, 
had  failed  to  convince  me  that  such  an  outrage  would  be 
permitted  by  the  Divine  Power.  But  man  is  only  con- 
ceited and  foolish  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  able  to 
interpret  the  divine  purpose  in  the  world.  In  the  summer 
of  iqi2,  however,  the  evidence  of  what  I  saw  and  heard, 
chiefly  in  Berlin,  seemed  conclusive,  that  war  was  coming 
immediately,  and  that  it  would  break  out  in  the  year 
iqi',.  Every  plan  seemed  to  be  then  formed,  and 
German  acquaintances  did  not  even  pretend  to  «>"*^eal 
their  certainty  that  the  war  must  come  now,  and  that 
victory  was  certain.     Every  German,  from  the  Kaiser 


to  the  humblest  shop-boy,  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
(ierman  army  would  march  across  France  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  doing  the  parade-step  the  whole  way,  as  the 
first  act  in  the  war  with  Britain. 

Miscalculations 

These  plans  were  disturbed  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Balkan  war,  and  by  its  unexpected  issue.  The  Germans 
had  never  dreamed  that  Turkey  would  be  defeated  by 
the  Balkan  Alliance,  and  the  discovery  of  this  miscalcula- 
tion was  distinctly  disconcerting.  Moreover,  the  result 
raised  up  a  strong  power  hostile  to  Germany,  extending 
right  across  from  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
fui  thest  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Greece  ;  and  the 
army  of  this  Alliance  had  to  be  reckoned  as  an  enemy, 
which  not  merely  discounted  the  German  ally  in  Turkey, 
but  even  formed  a  distinct  factor,  not  indeed  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  still  possessing  some  importance,  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  Germany's  enemies  in  the  contemplated 
European  war.  This  necessitated  one  of  two  things. 
One  was  to  practise  peaceful  methods  instead  of 
world  war ;  and  as  we  know,  though  the  present 
writer  did  not  even  guess  it  at  the  time,  these  j)eaceful 
methods  would  have  been  far  more  successful  than  the 
way  of  war,  and  would  have  placed  Germany  in  a  position 
to  take  toll  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  free  play  for  a  certain  period  of  years. 
Early  in  1915  the  present  writer  expressed  the  opinion 
to  a  far  better  authority,  far  more  competent  to  judge 
about  the  trend  of  international  commerce,  that,  if  the 
Germans  had  continued  peaceful  methods  for  twenty 
years,  Germany,  in  the  world  of  commerce,  would  have 
been  like  one  of  the  robber  barons  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  from  a  castle  on  the  Rhine  took  toll  of  all  trade  that 
passed  up  and  down  the  river.  This  authority,  British 
by  birth  but  American  by  citizenship,  rephed  it  would 
not  have  taken  twenty,  but  only  five  years. 

The  other  alternative  open  to  Germany  was  to 
remake  its  plans,  to  increase  its  army,  and  if  possible 
to  break  up  the  Balkan  Alliance.  The  latter  course 
was  chosen — shall  we  say  fortunately  or  unfortunately  ? 
Half  a  million  was  added  to  the  amiy  of  Germany,  and 
the  Kaiser's  diplomacy  was  brought  into  operation. 

Austrian  Intrigue 

At  that  time,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1913, 
the  world  in  general,  including  the  present  writer, 
imagined  that  it  was  mainly  .\ustrian  intrigue  which 
was  concerned  in  fomenting  the  disastrous  quarrel  within 
the  Balkan  Alliance,  but  subsequent  events  have  shown 
clearly  that  the  Kaiser  was  the  guiding  force  even  at  that 
time!  One  of  the  Allies  must  be  induced  to  quarrel  with 
the  others.  Bulgaria  naturally  recommended  itself, 
because  its  bitter  hatred  against  both  Serbia  and 
Greece  in  the  past  was  well  known.  The  possession  of 
Salonika  was  the  apple  of  discord  which  was  employed  to 
stir  up  strife.  Other  districts  were  also  involved,  and 
other  motives  played  a  part,  but  the  supreme  considera- 
tion was  the  command  of  that  great  harbour.  Both 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  were  bent  on  having  it.  Austria 
also  was  equally  resolved  on  gaining  possession  of  it, 
and  to  the  united  Austro-Gcrman  power  the  possession 
of  Salonika  was  almost  as  important  as  the  dominating 
influence  in  Constantinople  itself.  A  consideration  of 
this  fact  should  have  shown  both  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
that  there  was  no  possible  chance  for  either  of  them  to 
gain  possession  of  Salonika  through  a  union  with  Austro- 
(iermany  ;  but  both  of  them  were  so  blinded  by  the 
eager  desire  for  possession  of  the  harbour,  that  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  only  possible  chance  for 
either  of  them  to  gain  it  lay  in  a  peaceable  arrangement 
within  the  Alliance. 

The  first  step  to  break  up  the  Alliance  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rapprochemenl  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
Already,  during  the  early  spring  of  1913,  the  idea  was 
growing  among  the  responsible  authorities  in  Bulgaria 
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that  an  alliance  with  Turkey  might  be  turned  to  their 
advantage.  I  heard  a"t  the  time  in  Constantinople 
about  various  little  incidents,  which  showed  that  the 
Bulgarian  leaders  during  those  months  were  taking  steps 
to  promote  an  understanding  with  Bulgaria  ;  and  an 
authority  whom  1  have  always  regarded  as  almost  the 
best  informed  source  of  information  about  Turkish  affairs 
was  fully  convinced,  at  least  as  early  as  April  1913,  and 
definitely  stated  to  me  in  the  beginning  of  May  in  that 
year,  that  we  should  see  an  alliance  between  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  at  no  distant  date.  During  those  months  the 
Bulgarian  army  was  secretly  concentrated  in  large  force 
in  a  great  camp  not  very  far  from  Salonika.  Everything 
was  done  to  keep  these  military  preparations  secret.  No 
stranger  was  allowed  into  the  country  :  if  he  got  in,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  come  out. 

I  heard  of  a  German  of  rank,  who  had  business  in 
Dede-Agatch,  and  who  went  there  with  the  highest 
recommendations,  and  what  seemed  apparently  to  tc 
the  strongest  authorisation  from  Sofia.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  land  ;  and,  when  he  appealed  to  the  authorisa- 
tion from  Sofia,  he  was  informed  that,  if  he  landed,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  leave.  The  same  treatment 
was  meted  out  to  Germans  as  to  all  other  Europeans. 
No  risks  were  run.  Absolute  secrecy  must  be  main- 
tained. These  facts  were  known  to  me  in  the  middle  of 
May  1913,  but  the  sudden  and  treacherous  attack  made 
by  the  Bulgarians  did  not  occur  till  many  weeks  later. 

Bulgaria's  Sudden  Attack 

All  those  preparations  led  up  to  a  sudden  attack  by  the 
Bulgarians  on  their  allies,  at  what  was  understood  to  be  a 
weak  point  on  the  northern  Hank  of  the  Greek  army 
and  the  southern  Hank  of  the  Serbian.  No  one  is  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  these  events  were  caused  by  Austro- 
German  intrigue- ;  yet  I  know  no  one  competent  to 
judge  who  is  rot  firmly  convinced  that  this  was  the 
cause.  The  proceedings  were  of  course  secret,  and 
can  only  be  guessed.  Germany  and  Austria  were  the 
gainers  ;  everybody  else  lost  ;  and  the  old  principle 
in  judging  of  guilt,  attributed  to  the  lawyer  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  "  Who  gains  by  it  ?"  is  as  certain  to  be  true 
in  this  case  as  it  ever  has  been.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  the  Kaiser  actually  suggested  the 
Bulgarian  plan  of  operations  ;  the  documents  were  not 
published  to  the  world  ;  but  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
general  guidance  assumed  by  Germany  over  the  operations 
of  its  allies,  that  this  plan  was  suggested  from  Berlin. 

The  blow  was  struck  suddenly,  without  warning  or 
declaration  of  war,  at  the  weak  point  of  the  opposing 
line.  And  it  failed  disastrously.  Here  the  Kaiser's 
diplomacy  showed  itself  completely  successful.  A  weak 
Bulgaria  was  what  he  needed  ;  the  strength  of  any  one  of 
the  Balkan  powers  was  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
Austro-German  strategy,  which  did  not  want  any  one 
of  these  powers  to  be  strong  enough  to  make  a  bid  for 
Salonika,  or  to  be  anything  but  a  mere  slave  of  the 
Austro-German  government.  The  way  to  the  /Egean 
harbour  must  be  kept  completely  under  the  influence,  if 
not  actually  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  just  as  the  way 
to  Constantinople  must  be  kept  absolutely  under  the 
influence  of  Germany. 

The  Kaiser,  therefore,  encouraged  Greece  privately, 
and  warned  it  of  the  impending,  Bulgarian  stroke. 
A  strategic  plan  was  indicated  to  the  King,  and  all 
preparations  were  made  by  the  Greeks  to  meet  the 
sudden  blow.  Thus  it  came  about  that  everything  on 
the  Greek  side  was  ready  at  the  critical  moment  ;  and 
the  Bulgarians,  in  place  of  attacking  an  unprepared 
army,  peacefully  encamped,  found  an  army  in  the  highest 
pitch  of  carefully  prepared  strength,  ready  to  meet  the 
attack  at  that  particular  point.  The  Kaiser's  diplomacy 
was  here  entirely  successful.  He  relieved  Greece,  he 
posed  as  the  friend  of  Greece  in  that  country,  just  as  of 
Bulgaria  at  Sofia,  and  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople. 

The  weakness  of  all  those  Powers  is  equally  necessary 
for  the  success  of  German  plans.  Greece  has  ever  since 
been  pluming  itself  on  the  generalship  which  foresaw  and 
prepared  for  the  Bulgarian  attack  ;  but  the  Kaiser  gets 
the  gratitude  and  the  services  of  those  who  knew  and 
those  who  governed  Greece.  Bulgaria,  having  once 
put  itself  in  slavery,  remains  the  helpless  slave  of  the 
Kaiser   and    the   bound   ally    of   Turkey.     Turkey   has 
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La  neige  saupoudre  les  coUines, 

La  glace  frange  les  ruisseaux, 

Les   bois   decoupent   leurs  ombres   fines — 

Vert  des  sapins,  brun  des  bouleau.\ — 

La  Terr€  dort  sous  un  ciel  sourd. 

La  Meuse 

Noire  murmure  une  berceuse     .     .     » 

Et  Verdun  tient  toujours. 

Avril  sourit  sur  les  coUines, 

La  crue  gonfle  les  ruisseaux, 

Les  buissons  chantent,  les  bois  s'animent — 

Noir  des  sapins,  jaune  des  bouleaux^ 

La  Terre  fait  un  reve  d'amour, 

La  Meuse 

Bleue  roule  ses  eaux  furieuses     .     .     > 

Et  Verdun  tient  toujours. 

Le  soleil  inonde  les  collines, 

Les  pres  en  fleurs  et  les  ruisseaux, 

Sous  la  feuillee.  I'abeille  butine — 

Vert  des  sapins,  vert  des  bouleaux — 

La  Terre  se  pame  au  bras  du  Jour, 

La  Meuse 

Claire  demele  ses  boucles  langoureuses     .     .     •■■ 

Et  Verdun  tient  toujours. 

Lutz  est  tombee,  Kolomca, 
Asiago  et  Posina — 
La  Terre  mange  ses  con(|uerants— 
La  Boisselle  tombe  et  Montauban, 
Dompierre  tombe   et  Becquincourt — 
Tandis  que,  la-bas,  la  Meuse 
Rouge  berce  ses  eaux  trompeuses  '  .     .     , 
Mais  Verdun  tient  toujours  ! 
Juillet    iqi6.  [All  Rights  Keserved] 
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suffered  most  of  all  ;  but  the  dominant  party  knows  that 
it  must  obey  Germany  or  be  precipitated  from  pow.  r. 
When  Austro-German  forces  attacked  Serbia  in  1915. 
Greece  was  ready  at  the  proj^cr  moment  to  join,  and 
thus  a  new  Balkan  alliance  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and 
Greece  would  have  come  into  operation.  The  inevitable 
result  would  have  been  ±0  force  Rumania  into  the  same 
boat,  for  there  was  no  one  to  help  her. 

From  this  result  the  world  was  saved  by  the  foresight 
and  energy  of  France,  which,  hard  pressed  at  home, 
sent  troops  to  Salonika  and  induced  Britain,  slowly  at 
first,  to  join  in.  But  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy  was  within 
an  ace  of  achieving  a  triumphant  success. 


An  excellent  account  of  recent  events  in  Ireland  is  pro- 
vided by  The  Record  of  the  Irish  Rehellion,  a  shilling  volume 
published  by  Irish  Life,  43,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
The  events  that  led  up  to  the  rising  arc  fully  detailed,  and 
the  history  of  the  rising  itself,  especially  in  Dublin,  is  given 
from  the  accounts  of  cye-witncsscs  and  jxirticipants  in  the  work 
of  suppression.  The  officer  commanding  a  machine  gun  sec- 
tion contributes  a  description  of  his  work  ;  the  military  opera- 
tions as  a  whole,  as  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned,  is  for  the  first 
time  given  from  various  reliable  sources,  and  these  records 
are  supplemented  by  "  Impressions  of  tlie  Street  Fighting," 
by  a  civihan  eye-witness  who  came  into  Dublin  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  and  saw  a  considerable  part 
of  the  fighting— and  of  the  looting.  An  interesting  feature 
is  the  inclusion  of  facsimiles  of  various  documents  issued  by 
the  rebel  "  i;overnmcnt,"  in  whicli  the  history  of  the  revolt 
can  be  traced,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  leaders,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  their  reliance  on  German  aid. 

The  record  is  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  pictorial 
contents  as  well  as  for  its  descriptive^  pages.  Not  only  is 
there  a  fairly  complete  portrait  gallery  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
but  the  scenes  of  destruction  consequent  on  the  Dublin  out- 
break are  vividly  shown,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
improvised  l)arricades  in  the  city  and  the  effects  of  shell-fire 
on   the   besieged   buildings. 
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THE  nocturnal  rustling  of  the  field  surrounded 
me,  the  dead  men  lay  everywhere  and  anyhow, 
some  head-downwards  in  shell  holes,  others 
sitting  upright  as  they  were  caught  by  a  fatal 
Dullet  when  dressing  their  wounds.  Many  were  spread 
out  at  full  length,  their  legs  close  together,  their  arms 
extended,  crucifixes  fashioned  from  decaying  flesh 
wrapped  in  khaki.  Nature,  vast  and  terrible,  stretched 
out  on  all  sides  ;  a  red  star  shell  in  the  misty  heavens 
looked  like  a  lurid  wound  dripping  with  blood.  Loos  was 
a  mile  away  Irom  the  trench  and  I  was  going  down  there 
for  water. 

I  walked  slowly,  my  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  field 
ahead,  for  I  did  not  desire  to  trip  over  the  dead,  who  lay 
ever^'where.  As  I  walked  a  shell  whistled  over  my  head 
and  burst  against  the  Twin  Towers,  and  my  gaze  rested 
on  the  explosion.  At  that  moment  1  tripped  on  some- 
thing soft  and  went  headlong  across  it.  I  got  to  my  feet 
again  and  looked  at  the  dead  man.  The  corpse  was  a 
mere  condensation  of  shadows  with  a  blurred  though 
definite  outline.  It  was -a  remainder  and  a  reminder  ; 
a  remnant  of  clashing  steel,  of  rushing  figures,  of  loud- 
voiced  imprecations — of  war,  a  reminder  of  mad  passion, 
of  organised  hatred,  of  victory  and  defeat.  Engirt 
with  the  solitude  and  loneliness  of  the  night  it  wasted 
away,  though  no  waste  could  alter  it  now  ;  it  was  a  man 
who  was  not ;  henceforth  it  would  be  that  and  that  alone. 

For  the  thing  there  was  not  the  quietude  of  death  and 
the  privacy  of  the  tomb,  it  was  outcast  frorh  its  kind. 
Buffeted  by  the  breeze,  battered  by  the  rains  it  rotted  in 
the  open.  The  air  was  full  of  it,  the  night  stunk  with 
its  decay.  Life  revolted  at  that  from  which  life  was  gone, 
the  quick  cast  it  away  for  h  was  not  of  them.  The  corpse 
was  one  with  the  mystery  of  the  night,  the  darkness  and 
the  void.  In  Loos  the  ruined  houses  looked  gloomy  by 
day,  by  night  they  were  ghastly.  A  house  is  a  ruin  when 
the  family  that  dwelt  within  its  walls  is  gone  ;  but  by 
midnight  in  the  waste,  how  horrible  looks  the  house  of 
flesh  from  which  the  soul  has  departed.  We  are  vaguely 
aware  of  what  has  happened  when  we  look  upon  the 
tenantless  home,  but  man  is  stricken  dumb  when  he 
sees  the  tenantless  body  of  one  of  his  kind.  I  could 
only  stare  at  the  corpse  until  I  felt  that  my  eyes  were  as 
glassy  as  those  on  which  I  gazed.  The  stiffness  of  the 
dead  was  communicated  to  my  being,  the  silence  was 
infectious;  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe.  "  This  _  is  the 
end  of  all  the  mad  scurry  and  rush,"  I  said.  "What 
purpose  does  it  serve  ?  And  why  do  I  stand  here  looking 
at  the  thing  ?  "  There  were  thousands  of  dead  around 
Loos ;  fifty  thousand  perhaps,  scattered  over  a  few 
square  miles  of  country,  unburied.  Some  men  even 
might  still  be  dying. 

The  bullets  whistled  past  my  ears.  The  Germans  had  a 
machine  gun  and  several  fixed  rifles  trained  on  the  Vall^ 
crossroads  outside  Loos,  and  all  night  long  these  mes- 
sengers of  death  sped  out  to  meet  the  soldiers  coming 
up  the  road  and  chase  the  soldiers  going  down. 

The  sight  of  the  dead  man  had  shaken  me  ;  I  felt 
nervous  and  could  not  restrain  myself  from  looking  back 
over  my  shoulders  at  intervals.  I  had  a  feeling  that 
something  was  following  me,  a  Presence,  vague  and 
terrible,  a  spectre  of  the  midnight  and  the  field  of  death. 

I  am  superstitious  after  a  fashion,  and  I  fear  the 
solitude  of  the  night  and  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  dark- 
ness. Once,  at  Vcrmelles,  I  passed  through  a  deserted 
'  trench  in  the  dusk.  There  the  parapet  and  parados  was 
fringed  with  graves,  and  decrepit  dug-outs  leant  wearily 
on  their  props  like  hags  on  crutches.  A  number  of  the 
dug-outs  had  fallen  in,  probably  on  top  of  the  sleepmg 
occupants,  and  no  one  had  time  to  dig  the  victims  out. 
"Such  things  often  happen  in  the  trenches,  and  in  wet 
weather  when  the  sodden  dug-outs  cave  in,  many  men 
are  buried  alive. 

The  trench  wound  wayward  as  a  river  through  the  fields, 
its  traverse  steeped  in  shadow,  its  bays  full  of  mystery. 
As  I  walked  through  the  maze  my  mind  was  lull  of  pre- 
sentiments of  evil.  I  was  full  of  expectation,  everything 
seemed  to  be  leading  up  to  happenings  weird  and  uncanny 


things  which  would  not  be  of  this  world.  The  trench 
was  peopled  with  spectres  ;  soldiers,  fully  armed,  stood 
on  the  firing  steps,  their  faces  towards  the  enemj".  I 
could  see  them  as  I  entered  a  bay,  but  on  coming  closer 
the  phantoms  died  away.  The  boys  in  khaki  were  tilted 
sandbags  heaped  on  the  banquette,  the  bayonets  splinters 
of  wood  sharply  defined  against  the  sky.  As  if  to  heighten 
the  illusion,  torn  ground  sheets  hanging  from  the  parados, 
made  sounds  like  travelling  shells,  as  the  breezes  caught 
them  and  brushed  them  against  the  wall. 

I  went  into  a  bay  to  see  something  dark  grey  and 
shapeless  bulked  in  a  heap  on  the  fire  step.  Another  heap 
of  sandbags  I  thought.  But  no.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
weird  locality  realities  were  exaggerated  and  the  heap 
which  I  thought  was  a  large  one  was  in  reality  very 
small ;  the  mere  soldier,  dead  in  the  trench,  looked 
enormous  in  my  eyes.  The  man's  bayonet  was  pressed 
between  his  elbow  and  side,  his  head  bending  forward 
'  almost  touched  the  knees,  and  both  the  man's  hands 
were  clasped  across  it  as  if  for  protection.  A  splinter 
of  shell  which  he  stooped  to  avoid  must  have  caught 
him.  He  now  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  deserted 
trench,  this  poor  frozen  effigy  of  fear.  The  trench  was  a 
grave  unfilled  ...  I  scrambled  over  the  top  and 
took  my  way  -across  the  Open  towards  my  company. 

Once,  at  midnight,  I  came  through  the  deserted  village 
of  BuUy-Grenay,  where  every  house  was  built  exactly 
like  its  neighbour.  War  has  played  havoc  with  the  pattern, 
however,  most  of  the  houses  are  shell-stricken,  and  some 
are  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  church  stands  on  a  little 
knoll  near  the  coal-mine,  and  a  shell  has  dug  a  big  hole 
in  the  floor  of  the  aisle.  A  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
sticks  head  downwards  in  the  hole  ;  how  it  got  into  this 
ludicrous  position  is  a  mystery. 

The  Germans  were  shelling  the  village  as  I  came 
through.  Shrapnel  swept  the  streets  and  high  explosives 
played  havoc  with  the  mine  ;  I  had  no  love  for  a  place  in 
such  a  phght.  In  front  of  me  a  limber  was  smashed  to 
pieces,  the  driver  was  dead,  the  offside  wheeler  dead,  the 
nearside  wheeler  dying  and  kicking  its  mate  in  the  belly 
with  vicious  hooves.  On  either  side  of  me  were  deserted 
houses  with  the  doors  open  and  shadows  brooding  in  the 
interior.  The  cellars  would  afford  secure  shelter  until 
the  row  was  over,  but  I  feared  the  darkness  and  the  gloom 
more  than  I  feared  the  shells  in  the  open  street.  When 
the  splinters  swept  perilously  near  to  my  head  I  made 
instinctively  for  an  open  door,  but  the  shadows  seemed  to 
thrust  me  back  with  a  powerful  hand.  To  save  my  life 
I  would  not  go  into  a  house  and  seek  refuge  in  the  cellars. 

I  fear  the  solitude  of  the  night,  but  I  can  never  ascer- 
tain what  it  is  I  fear  in  it.  I  am  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  supernatural  and  spiritualism,  and  table  rapping  is 
not  at  all  to  my  taste.  In  a  crowded  room  a  spirit  in 
my  way  of  thinking  loses  its  dignity  and  power  to  impress, 
and  I  am  at  times  compelled  to  laugh  at  those  who  believe 
in  manifestations  of  disembodied  spirits. 

Once,  at  Givenchy,  a  soldier  in  all  seriousness  spoke  of 
a  strange  sight  which  he  h^d  seen.  Givenchy  church 
has  only  one  wall  standing,  and  a  large  black  crucifix 
with  its  nailed  Christ  is  fixed  to  this  wall.  From  the 
trenches  on  a  moonlight  night  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
symbol  of  sorrow  with  its  white  figure  which  seems  to  keep 
eternal  watch  over  the  line  of  battle.  The  soldier  of 
whom  I  speak  was  on  guard  ;  the  night  was  very  clear, 
and  the  enemy  were  shelling  Givenchy  church.  A 
splinter  of  shell  knocked  part  of  the  arm  of  the  cross  away. 
The  soldier  on  watch  vowed  that  he  saw  a  luminous  hale 
settle  around  the  figure  on  the  Cross.  It  detached  itsell 
from  its  nails,  came  down  to  the  ground,  and  put  the 
fallen  wood  back  to  its  place.  Then  the  Crucified 
resumed  His  exposed  position  again  on  the  Cross.  It 
was  natural  that  the  listeners  should  say  that  the  sentry 
was  drunk. 

It  is  strange  how  the  altar  <*»f  Givenchy  church  and  its 
symbol  of  Supreme .  Agony  has  escaped  destruction. 
Many  crosses  in  wayside  shrines  have  been  untouched 
though  the  locality  in  which  they  stand  is  swept  with 
eternal  artillery  fire. 
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Synopsis  :  Richard  Hannay.  who  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  new  Army  was  wounded  at  Loos.  With  his  friend 
Sandy,  the  Hon.  L.  G.  Arbuthnot,  he  is  convalescing  in 
Hampshire,  when  a  telegram,  from  Sir  Walter  Bullivant 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  summons  him  to  London.  Sir  Walter 
asks  him  to  undertake  a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected 
with  Turkey  and  Germany.  It  is  a  secret  that,  in  his 
o billion,  may  possibly  lead  to  a  big  uprising  throughout 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing 
the  words,  Kasredin— cancer — v.I.  This  paper  was 
handed  to  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  bv  an 
officer — Sir  Walter's  son — wounded  to  death  in  obtaining 
it,^  who  died  without  speaking.  Hannay  undertakes  the 
mission,  provided  Sandy,  who  has  a  liking  for  work  in 
dangerous  places  of  the  earth,  joins  him.  Sandy  consents. 
Sir  Walter  introduces  him  by  letter  to  a  wealthy  American 
gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron,  a  large  fat  man  suffering 
from  indigestion,  with  a  weakness  for  Patience,  strongly 
pro-Ally  and  delighting  in  adventure.  On  November  ijth. 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree  to  meet 
in  a  disreputable  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople 
two  months  later— on  January  lyth.  Sandv  decides  to  go 
to  Constantinople  disguised  as  a  Turk  ;  John  S.  Blenkiron 
is  to  drop  into  Germany  as  his  own  self  by  way  of  Scandina- 
via ;  Hannay,  who  has  lived  in  South  Africa  as  a  mining 
engineer  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfcctlv,  is  to  enter  Germany 
through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western  Cape  Colony. 
So  they  part. 

CHAPTER   III 

Peter  Pienaar 

OUR  various  departures  were  unassuming,  all  but  the 
\merican's.  Sandy  spent  a  busy  fortnight  in  his 
subterranean  fashion,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
now  running  about  the  country  to  see  old  exploring 
comijanions,  now  at  the  War  Office,  now  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  mostly  in  my  flat,  sunk  in  an  armchair  and  meditating. 
He  left  finally  on  December  ist  as  a  King's  messenger  for 
Cairo.  Once  there  I  knew  the  King's  Mes.'Senger  would  dis- 
appear and  some  queer  Oriental  ruffian  take  his  place.  It 
would  have  been  impudence  in  me  to  inquire  into  his  plans. 
He  was  the  real  professional,  and  I  was  only  the  dabbler. 

Blenkiron  was  a  different  matter.  Sir  Walter  told  me  to 
00k  out  for  squalls,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  gave  me  a 
notion  of  what  was  coming.  The  first  thing  the  sportsman 
did  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  papers  signed  with  his  name. 
There  had  been  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foreign 
liolicy,  and  the  speech  of  some  idiot  there  gave  him  his  cue. 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  heart  and  soul  with  the  British 
at  the  start,  but  that  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  change 
his  views.  He  said  our  blockade  of  Germany  had  broken 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  humanity,  and  he  reckoned  that 
Britain  was  now  the  worst  exponent  of  Prussianism  going. 
That  letter  made  a  fine  racket,  and  the  paper  that  printed  it 
had  a  row  with  the  Censor. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Blenkiron's  cam- 
paign. He  got  mixed  up  with  some  mountebanks  called  the 
League  of  Democrats  against  Aggression,  gentlemen  who 
thought  tint  Germany  was  all  right  if  we  would  only  keep 
from  hurtmg  her  feehngs.  He  addressed  a  meeting  under 
their  auspices,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  crowd,  but  not 
before  John  S.  had  got  off  his  chest  a  lot  of  amazing  stuff.  I 
wasn't  there,  but  a  man  who  was  told  me  that  he  never  heard 
such  a  speech.  He  said  that  Germany  was  right  in  wanting 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  that  America  would  back  her  up, 
and  that  the  British  Navy  was  a  bigger  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  the  Kaiser's  army.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  once  thought  differentlv,  but  he  was  an  honest  man  and 
not  afraid  to  face  facts.  The  oration  closed  suddenly,  when 
he  got  a  brussel-sprout  in  the  eye,  at  which  my  friend  said 
he  swore  in  a  very  unpacifist  style. 

After  that  he  vvrote  other  letters  to  the  press  saying  that 
Ihore  was  no  more  liberty  of  speech  in  England,  and  a  lot  of 
scallvwags  backed  him  up.  Some  Americans  wanted  to  tar 
and  feather  him,  and  he  got  kicked  out  of  the  Savoy.  There 
was  an  agitation  to  get  him  deported,  and  questions  were 
asked   in   Parliament,   and  the  Under-Secretary  (o.-  Foreign 


Affairs  said  his  department  had  the  matter  in  hand.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  Blenkiron  was  carrying  his  tom- 
foolery too  far,  so  I  went  to  see  Sir  Walter,  but  he  told  me  to 
keep  my  mind  easy.  "  Our  friend's  motto  is  '  Thorough,'  " 
he  said,  "  and  he  knows  very  well  what  he  is  about.  We  have 
officially  requested  him  to  leave,  and  he  sails  from  Newcastle 
on  Monday.  He  will  be  shadowed  wherever  he  goes  and 
we  hope  to  provoke  more  outbreaks.  He  is  a  very  capable 
fellow." 

The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  on  the  Saturday's  afternoon 
when  I  met  him  in  St.  James's  Street  and  offered  to  shake  hands. 
He  told  me  that  my  uniform  was  a  pollution,  and  made  a 
speech  to  a  small  crowd  about  it.  They  hissed  him  and  he  had 
to  get  into  a  taxi.  As  he  departed  there  was  just  a  suspicion 
of  a  wink  in  his  left  eye.  On  Monday  1  read  that  he  had 
gone  off  and  the  papers  observed  that  our  shores  were  well 
quit  of  him. 

I  sailed  on  December  3rd  from  Liverpool  in  a  boat  bound 
for  the  Argentine  that  was  due  to  put  in  at  Lisbon.  I  had 
of  course  to  get  a  Foreign  Office  passport  to  leave  England, 
but  after  that  my  connection  with  the  Government  ceased. 
All  the  details  of  my  journey  were  carefully  thought  out. 
Lisbon  would  be  a  good  jumping-off  place,  for  it  was  the 
rendezvous  of  scallywags  from  most  parts  of  Africa.  My 
kit  was  an  old  Gladstone  bag,  and  my  clothes  were  the  relics 
of  my  South  African  wardrobe.  I  let  my  beard  grow  for 
some  days  before  1  sailed,  and,  since  it  grows  fast,  I  went  on 
board  with  the  kind  of  hairy  chin  you  will  see  on  the  young 
Boer.  My  name  was  now  Brandt,  Cornehs  Brandt — at 
least  so  my  passport  said,  and  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  lie. 
There  were  just  two  passengers  on  thit  beastly  boat  and 
they  never  appeared  till  we  were  out  of  the  Bay.  I  was  pretty 
bad  myself,  but  managed  to  move  about  all  the  time,  for  the 
frowst  in  my  cabin  would  have  sickened  a  hippo.  The  old  tub 
took  two  days  and  a  night  to  waddle  from  Ushant  to  Finisterre. 
Then  the  weather  changed  and  we  came  out  of  snow-squalls 
into  something  very  like  summer.  The  hills  of  Portugal  were  all 
blue  and  yellow  like  the  Kalahari,  and  before  we  made  the 
Tagus  I  was  beginning  to  forget  I  had  ever  left  Rhodesia. 
There  was  a  Dutchman  among  the  sailors  with  whom  I  used 
to  patter  the  taal,  and  but  for  "  Good  morning  "  and  "  Good 
evening  "  in  broken  English  to  the  Captain,  that  was  about 
all  the  talking  I  did  on  the  cruise. 

We  dropped  anchor  off  the  quays  of  Lisbon  on  a  shiny  blue 
morning,  pretty  near  warm  enough  to  wear  flannels.  I 
had  now  got  to  be  very  wary.  I  did  not  leave  the  ship  with 
the  shore-going  boat,  but  made  a  leisurely  breakfast.  Then 
I  strolled  on  deck,  and  there,  just  casting  anchor  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  was  another  ship  with  the  blue  and  white 
funnel  I  knew  so  well.  I  calculated  that  a  month  before  she 
had  been  sweUing  the  mangrove  swamps  of  Angola.  Nothing 
better  could  answer  my  purpose.'  I  proposed  to  board  her, 
pretending  I  was  looking  for  a  friend,  and  come  on  shore  from 
her,  so  that  anyone  in  Lisbon  who  chose  to  be  curious  would 
think  1  had  landed  straight  from  Portuguese  Africa. 

I  hailed  one  of  the  adjacent  ruffians,  and  got  into  his  row- 
boat,  with  my  kit.  We  reached  the  vessel — they  called 
her  the  Henry  the  Navigator — just  as  the  first  shore-boat  was 
leaving.  The  crowd  in  it  were  all  Portuguese,  which  suited 
my  book. 

But  when  I  went  up  the  ladder  the  first  man  I  met  was  old 
Peter  Pienaar. 

There  was  a  piece  of  sheer  monumental  luck.  Peter  had 
opened  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  and  had  got  as  far  as  "  Al- 
lemachtig  "   when  I  shut  him  up. 

"  Brandt,"  I  said,  "  Cornells  Brandt.  That's  my  name 
now,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  Who  is  the  captain  here  ?  Is 
it  still  old  Sloggett  ?  " 

"  Ja,"  said  Peter,  pulHng  himself  together.  "  He  was 
sj>eaking  about  you  yesterday." 

This  was  better  and  better.  I  sent  Peter  below  to  get 
hold  of  Sloggett,  and  presently  I  had  a  few  words  with  that 
gentleman  in  his  cabin  with  the  door  shut. 

"  You've  got  to  enter  my  name  on  the  ship's  books.  I 
came  aboard  at  Mossamedes.  And  my  name's  Cornells 
Brandt." 

At  first  Sloggett  was  for  objecting.  He  said  it  was  a  felonv. 
I  told  him  that  I  dared  say  it  was,  but  he  had  got  to  do  it, 
for  reasons  which  I  couldn't  give  but  which  were  highly 
Oicditable  to  all  parties.     In  the  end  he  agreed  and  I  saw  it 
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done.     I  had  a  pull  on  old  Sloggett,  for  1  had  known  him  ever 
since  he  owned  a  dissolute  tug-boat  at  Delagoa  Bay. 

Then  Peter  and  I  went  ashore  and  swaggered  into  Lisbon 
as  if  we  owned  De  Beers.  We  put  up  at  the  big  hjtel  oppo- 
site the  railway  station,  and  looked  and  behaved  hke  a  pair  of 
low-bred  South  Africans  home  for  a  spree.  It  was  a  fine 
bright  day,  so  I  hired  a  motor  car  and  said  I  would  drive 
it  myself.  We  asked  the  name  of  some  beauty-spot  to  visit 
and  were  told  Cintra  and  shown  the  road  to  it.  I  wanted  a 
quiet  place  to  talk,  for  1  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  Peter 
I'ienaar. 

1  christened  that  car  the  Lusitanian  Terror,  and  it  was  a 
marvel  that  we  did  not  smash  ourselves  up.  There  was 
something  immortally  wrong  with  its  steering-gear.  Half 
a  dozen  times  we  slewed  across  the  road,  inviting  destruction. 
But  we  got  there  in  the  end,  and  had  luncheon  in  a  hotel 
opposite  the  Moorish  palace.  There  we  left  the  car  and 
wandered  up  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  where,  sitting  among  scrub 
very  like  the  veld,  I  told  Peter  the  situation  of  affairs. 

.But  first  a  word  must  be  said  about  Peter.  He  was  the 
man  that  taught  me  all  I  ever  knew  of  veld-craft,  and  a  good 
deal  about  human  nature  besides.  He  was  out  of  the  Old 
Colony —Burgersdorp  I  think,  but  he  had  come  to  the  Trans- 
vaal when  the  Lydenburg  goldfields  started.  He  was  pros- 
pector, transport  rider,  and  hunter  in  turns,  but  principally 
hunter.  In  those  days  he  was  none  too  good  a  citizen.  He 
was  in  Swaziland  with  Bob  Macnab,  and  you  know  what  that 
means.  Then  he  took  to  working  off  bogus  gold  propositions 
07  'Kimberlcy  and  Johannesburg  magnates,  and  what  he 
didn't  know  about  salting  a  mine  wasn't  knowledge.  After 
that  he  was  in  the  Kalahari,  where  he  and  Scotty  Smith  were 
familiar  names.  An  era  of  comparative  respectability  dawned 
for  him  with  the  Matabele  War,  when  he  did  uncommon  good 
scouting  and  transport  work.  Cecil  Rhodes  wanted  to  estab- 
lish him  on  a  stock  farm  down  Salisbury  way,  but  Peter  was 
an  independent  devil  and  would  call  no  man  master.  He 
took  to  big-game  hunting  which  was  what  God  intended  him 
for,  for  he  could  track  a  tsessebe  in  thick  bush,  and  was  far 
the  finest  shot  I  have  seen  in  my  life.  He  took  parties  to  the 
Pungwe  flats,  and  Barotseland,  and  up  toTanganyika.  Then 
he  made  a  speciality  of  the  Ngami  region,  where  I  once 
hunted  with  him,  and  he  was  with  me  when  I  went  prospecting 
in  Damaraland. 

When  the  Boer  War  started,  Peter,  like  many  of  the  very 
great  hunters,  took  the  British  side  and  did  most  of  our  in- 
telligence work  in  the  North  Transvaal.  Beyers  would  have 
hanged  him  if  he  could  have  caught  him,  and  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  Peter  and  his  own  people  for  many  a  day. 
When  it  was  all  over  and  things  had  calmed  down  a  bit,  he 
settled  in  Bulawayo  and  used  to  go  w'ith  me  when  I  went  on 
trek.  At  the  time  when  I  left  Africa  two  years  before,  I 
had  lost  sight  of  him  for  months,  and  heard  that  he  was  some- 
where on  the  Congo  poaching  elephants.  He  had  always 
a  great  idea  of  making  things  hum  so  loud  in  Angola  that 
the  Union  Government  would  have  to  step  in  and  anne.K  it. 
After  Rhodes  Peter  had  the  biggest  notions  south  of  the 
Line. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  five  foot  ten,  very  thin  and  active, 
and  as  strong  as  a  buffalo.  He  had  pale  blue  eyes,  a  face  as 
gentle  as  a  girl's,  and  a  soft  sleepy  voice.  From  his  present 
appearance  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  living  hard  lately. 
His  clothing  was  of  the  cut  you  might  expect  to  get  at  Lobito 
Bay,  he  was  as  lean  as  a  rake,  deeply  browned  with  the  sun, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  grey  in  his  beard.  He  was  fifty-si.K 
years  old,  and  used  to  be  taken  for  forty.  Now  he  looked  his 
age. 

I  first  asked  him  what  he  had  been  up  to  since  the  war 
began  ?  He  spat,  in  the  Kaffir  way  he  had,  and  said  he 
aad  been  having  Hell's  time. 

"  I  got  hung  up  on  the  Kafue,"  he  said.  "  When  I  heard 
from  old  Letsitela  that  the  white  men  were  fighting  1  had  a 
bright  idea  that  I  might  get  into  German  South  West  from 
the  North.  You  see  I  knew  that  Botha  couldn't  long  keep 
out  of  the  war.  Well,  1  got  into  German  territory  all  right, 
and  then  a  akellum  of  an  Dfficer  came  along  and  commandeered 
all  my  mules,  and  wanted  to  commandeer  me  with  tliem  for 
his  fool  army.  He  was  a  very  ugly  man  with  a  yellow  face." 
Peter  filled  a  deep  pipe  from  a  koodoo-skin  pouch. 

"  Were  you  commandeered  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No.  I  shot  him — not  so  as  to  kill,  but  to  wound  badly. 
It  was  all  right  for  he  fired  first  on  me.  Got  me  too  in  the 
left  shoulder.  But  that  was  the  beginning  of  bad  trouble. 
I  trekked  east  pretty  fast,  and  got  over  the  border  among 
the  Ovamba.  I  have  made  many  journeys  but  that  was  the 
worst. ^  Four  days  I  went  without  water,  and  six  without 
food.  Then  by  bad  luck  I  fell  in  with  'Nkitla— you  re- 
member, the  half-caste  chief.  He  said  I  owed  him  money  for 
cattle  which  I  bought  when  I  came  there  with  Carowab.  It 
was  a  lie,  but  he  held  to  it,  and  would  give  me  no  transport. 
So  I  crossed  the  Kalahari  on  my  feet.     Ugh,  it  was  as  slow 


as  a  vrouw  coming  from  nachtmaal.  It  took  weeks  ;md 
weeks,  and  when  1  came  to  l.echwe's  kraal,  1  lieard  that  the 
fighting  was  over  and  that  Botha  had  conquered  the  Germans. 
That,  too,  was  a  lie,  but  it  deceived  me,  and  I  went  north  into 
Rhodesia,  where  I  learned  the  truth.  But  by  then  1  judged 
the  war  had  gone  too  far  forme  to  get  any  profit  out  of  it,  so 
I  went  into  Angola  to  look  for  German  refugees.  By  that 
time  I  was  hating  Germans  worse  than  hell." 

"  What  did  you  propose  to  do  with  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  had  a  notion  they  would  make  trouble  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  those  parts.  I  don't  specially  love  the  Portugoose, 
but  I'm  for  him  against  the  Germans  any  day.  Well,  there 
was  trouble,  and  I  had  a  merry  time  for  a  month  or  two. 
But,  by  and  bye,  it  petered  out,  and  I  thought  1  had  better 
clear  for  Europe,  for  South  Africa  was  settling  down  just  as 
the  big  show  was  getting  really  interesting.  So  here  I  am, 
Cornelis,  my  old  friend.  If  I  shave  my  beard,  will  they  let 
me  join  the  Flying  Corps  ?  " 

I  looked  at  Peter  sitting  there  smoking,  as  imperturbable  as 
if  he  had  been  growing  mealies  in  Natal  all  his  life  and  had 
run  home  for  a  month's  hoUday  with  his  people  in  Peckham. 

"  You're  coming  with  me,  my  lad,"  I  said.  "  We're 
going  into  Germany." 

Peter  showed  no  surprise.  "  Keep  in  mind  that  I  don't 
hke  the  Germans,"  was  all  he  said.  "  I'm  a  quiet  Christian 
man,  but  I've  the  devil  of  a  temper." 

Then  I  told  him  the  story  of  our  mission. 

"  You  and  I  have  got  to  be  Maritz's  men.  We  got  into 
Angola,  and  now  we're  trekking  for  the  Fatherland  to  get  a 
bit  of  our  own  back  from  the  infernal  EngUsh.  Neither  of  us 
knows  a  syllable  of  German — publicly.  We'd  better  plan  out 
the  fighting  we  were  in — Kakamas  will  do  for  one,  and  Schuit 
Drift.  You  were  a  Ngamiland  hunter  before  the  war.  They 
won't  have  your  dossier  so  you  can  tell  them  any  lie  you  like. 
I'd  better  be  an  educated  Afrikander,  one  of  Beyers's  bright 
lads,  and  a  pal  of  old  Hertzog.  We  can  let  our  imaginition 
loose  about  that  part,  but  we  must  stick  to  the  same  yarn 
about  the  fighting." 

"  Ja,  Cornelis,"  said  Peter.  (He  had  called  me  Cornelis 
ever  since  I  had  told  him  my  new  name  He  was  a  wonderful 
chap  for  catching  on  to  any  game.)  "  But  after  we  get  into 
Germany,  what  then  ?  there  can't  be  much  difficulty 
about  the  beginning.  But  once  we're  among  the  beer-swillers 
I  don't  quite  see  our  line.  We're  to  find  out  about  something 
that's  going  on  in  Turkey  ?  When  I  was  a  boy  the  predikant 
used  to  preach  about  Turkey.  I  wish  1  was  jjetter  educated 
and  remembered  whereabouts  on  the  map  it  was." 

"  You  leave  that  to  me,"  1  said.  "  I'll  explain  it  all  to 
you  before  we  get  there.  We  haven't  got  much  of  a  trail, 
but  we'll  cast  about  and  with  luck  will  pick  one  up.  I've  seen 
you  do  it  often  enough  when  we  hunted  koodoo  on  the 
Kafue." 

Peter  nodded  "  Do  we  sit  still  in  a  German  town  ?  "  he 
asked  anxiously.     "  I  shouldn't  like  that,  Cornelis." 

"  We  move  gently  eastward  to  Constantinople,"  I  said. 

Peter  grinned.  "  We  should  cover  a  lot  of  new  country. 
You  cam  reckon  on  me,  friend  Cornelis.  I've  always  had  a 
hankering  to  see  Europe." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched  his  long  arms. 

"  We'd  better  begin  at  once.  God,  I  wonder  what's 
happened  to  old  Solly  .\Iaritz  with  his  bottle  face  ?  Yon  was 
a  fine  battle  at  the  drift  when  I  was  sitting  up  to  my  neck  in 
the  Orange  praying  that  Brits'  lads  would  take  my  head  for 
a  stone. 

Peter  was  as  thorough  a  mountebank,  when  he  got  started, 
as  Blenkiron  himself.  All  the  way  back  to  Lisbon  he  yarned 
about  Maritz  and  his  adventures  in  German  South  West  till 
I  half  believed  they  were  true.  He  made  a  very  good  story 
of  our  doings,  and  by  his  constant  harping  on  it  I_ pretty  soon 
got  it  into  my  memory.  That  was  always  Peter's  way.  He 
said  if  you  were  going  to  play  a  part  you  must  think  yourself 
into  it,  convince  yourself  that  you  were  it,  till  you  really  were 
it  and  didn't  act  but  behaved  naturally.  The  two  men  who 
had  started  that  morning  from  the  hote'l  door  had  been  bogus 
enough,  but  the  two  that  returned  were  genuine  desperadoes, 
itching  to  get  a  shot  at  England.   ■ 

We  spent  that  evening  piling  up  evidence  in  our  favour. 
Some  kind  of  republic  had  been  started  in  Portugal,  and 
ordinarily  the  cafes  wouM  have  been  full  of  politicians,  but 
the  war  had  quieted  all  these  local  squabbles,  and  the  talk 
was  of  nothing  but  what  was  doing  in  France  and  Russia. 
The  place  we  went  to  was  a  big  well-lighted  show  on  a  main 
street,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  sharp-eyed  fellows  wandering 
about  that  I  guessed  were  spies  and  police  agents.  I  knew 
that  Britain  was  the  one  country  that  doesn't  bother  about 
this  kind  of  game,  and  that  it  would  be  safe  enough  to  let 
ourselves  go. 

I  talked  Portuguese  fairly  well,  and  Peter  spoke  it  like  a 
Louren90  Marques  bar-keeper  with  a  lot  of  Shangaan  words  to 
fill  up.     He  started  on  curagoa,  which  I  reckoned  was  a  new 
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drink  to  him,  and  presently  his  tongue  ran  freely.  Several 
neighbours  pricked  up  their  ears  and  soon  we  had  a  small 
crowd  round  our  table. 

We  talked  to  each  other  of  JIaritz  and  our  doings.  It 
didn't  seem  to  be  a  popular  subject  in  that  cafe.  One  big 
blue-black  fellow  said  that  Maritz  was  a  dirty  swine  who 
would  soon  be  hanged.  Peter  quickly  caught  his  knife- 
wrist  with  one  hand  and  his  throat  with  the  other,  and  de- 
manded an  apology.  He  got  it.  The  Lisbon  boulevardicrs 
have  not  lost  any  lions. 

After  that  there  was  a  bit  of  a  squash  in  our  corner.  Those 
near  us  were  quiet  and  polite,  but  the  outer  fringe  made 
remarks.  When  Peter  said  that  if  Portugal,  which  he  ad- 
mitted he  loved,  was  going  to  stick  to  England  she  was  backing 
the  wrong  horse,  there  was  a  murmur  of  disapproval.  One 
decent-looking  old  fellow,  who  had  the  air  of  a  ship's  captain, 
flushed  all  over  his  honest  face,  and  stood  up  looking  straight 
at  Peter.  I  saw  that  we  had  struck  an  Englishman,  and 
mentioned  it  to  Peter  in  Dutch. 

Peter  played  his  part  perfectly.  He  suddenly  shut  up,  and, 
with  furtive  looks  around  him  began  to  jabber  to  me  in  a  low 
voice.     He  was  the  very  picture  of  the  stage  conspirator. 

The  old  fellow  stood  staring  at  us.  "  I  don't  very  well 
understand  this  damned  lingo,"  he  said.  "  But  if  so  be  you 
dirty  Dutchmen  are  sayin'  anything  against  England,  I'll 
ask  you  to  repeat  it.  And  if  so  be  as  you  repeats  it  I'll  take 
either  of  you  on  and  knock  the  face  oil  him." 

He  was  a  chap  after  my  own  heart,  but  I  had  to  keep  the 
game  up.  I  said  in  Dutch  to  Peter  that  we  mustn't  get 
brawling  in  a  public  house.  "  Remember  the  big  thing,"  I 
said  quickly.  Peter  nodded,  and  the  old  fellow,  after  staring 
at  us  for  a  bit,  spat  scornfully,  and  walked  out. 

"  The  time  is  coming  when  the  Englander  will  sing  small," 
1  observed  to  the  crowd.  We  stood  drinks  to  one  or  two, 
and  then  swaggered  into  the  street.  At  the  door  a  hand 
touched  my  arm,  and  looking  down,  I  saw  a  little  scrap  of  a 
man  in  a  fur  coat.' 

"  Will  the  gentlemen  walk  a  step  with  me  and  drink  a  glass 
of  beer  ?  "  he  said  in  a  very  stiff  Dutch. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Gott  strafe  England^  was  his  answer,  and.  turning  back 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  he  showed  some  kind  of  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole. 

"  Amen,"  said  Peter.  "  Lead  on,  friend.  We  don't 
mind  if  we  do." 

He  led  us  to  a  back  street  and  then  up  two  pair  of  stairs 
to  a  very  snug  little  flat.  The  place  was  full  of  fine  red  lacquer 
and  I  guessed  that  art-dealing  was  his  nominal  business. 
Portugal,  since  the  republic  broke  up  the  convents  and  sold  up 
the  big  royahst  grandees,  was  full  of  bargains  in  the  lacquer 
and  curio  line. 

He  filled  us  two  long  tankards  of  very  good  Munich  beer. 

"  Prosit,"  he  said,  raising  his  glass.  "  You  are  from  South 
Africa.     What  make  you  in  Europe  ?  " 

We  both  looked  sullen  and  secretive. 

"  That's  our  own  business,"  I  answered  "  You  don't 
expect  to  buy  our  confidence  with  a  glass  of  beer  ?  " 

"  So  ?  "  he  said.  "  Then  I  will  put  it  differently.  From 
your  speech  in  the  cafe  I  judge  you  do  not  love  the  English." 

Peter  said  something  about  stamping  on  their  grand- 
mothers, a  Kaffir  phrase  which  sounded  gruesome  in  Dutch. 

The  man  laughed.  "  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  You 
are  on  the  German  side  ?  " 

■'  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  I  said.  "  If  they  treat  me 
fair  I'll  fight  for  them,  or  for  anybody  else  that  makes  war  on 
England.  England  has  stolen  "my  country  and  corrupted 
my  people  and  made  me  an  e.xile.  We  Afrikanders  do  not 
forget.  We  may  be  slow  but  we  win  in  the  end.  We  two 
are  men  worth  a  great  price.  Germany  fights  England  m 
East  Africa.  We  know  the  natives  as  no  Englishmen  can 
ever  know  them.  They  are  too  soft  and  easy  and  the  Kaffirs 
laugh  at  them.  But  we  can  handle  the  blacks  so  that  they 
will  fight  like  devils  for  fear  of  us.  What  is  the  reward 
little  man.  for  our  services  ?  I  will  tell  you.  1  h-re  will 
be  no  reward.     We  ask  none.     We  fight  for  hate  of  England. 

Peter  grunted  a  deep  approval. 

'  That  is  good  talk,"  said  our  entertainer,  and  his  close  set 
eyes  flashed.  "  There  is  room  in  Germany  for  such  men  as 
you.     Where  are  vou  going  now,  I  beg  to  kno%y  ?  " 

■'  To  Holland."" I  said.  "  Then  maybe  we  wiU  go  to  Ger- 
many. We  are  tired  with  tra\el  and  may  rest  a  bit.  Ihis 
war  will  last  long  and  our  chance  will  come." 

"  But  you  may  miss  your  market,"  he  said  significantly. 
"  A  ship  sails  to-morrow  for_  Rotterdam.  If  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  go  with  her." 

jThis  was  what  I  wanted,  for  if  we  stayed  m  Lisbon  sonie 
real  soldier  df  Maritz  might  drop  in  any  day  and  b  ow  the  gan. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  sail  in  the  Machado,  he  repeated. 
■■  There  is  work  for  you  in  Germany^h.  yes,  much  work  , 
but  if  you  delav  the  chance  mav  pass.  I  will  arrange    \our 


journey.    It  is  my  business  to  help  the  allies  of  my  fatherland." 

He  wrote  down  our  names  and  an  epitome  of  our  doings 
contributed  by  Peter,  who  required  two  mugs  of  beer  to  help 
him  through.  He  was  a  Bavarian,  it  seemed,  and  we  drank 
to  the  health  of  Prince  Rupprecht,  the  same  blighter  I  was 
trying  to  do  in  at  Loos.  That  was  an  irony  which  Peter 
unfortunately  could  not  appreciate.  If  he  could  he  would 
have  enjoyed  it. 

The  httie  chap  saw  us  back  to  our  hotel,  and  was  with  us 
next  morning  after  breakfast,  bringing  the  steamer  tickets. 
We  got  on  board  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  but  on  my 
advice  he  did  not  see  us  off.  I  told  him  that,  being  British 
subjects,  and  rebels  at  that,  we  did  not  want  to  run  any  risks 
on  board,  assuming  a  British  cruiser  caught  us  up  and  searched 
us.  But  Peter  took  twenty  pounds  off  him  for  travelling 
expenses,  it  being  his  rule  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
spoiling  the  Egyptians. 

As  we  were  dropping  down  the  Tagus  we  passed  the  old 
Henry  the  Navigator. 

"  I  met  Sloggett  in  the  street  this  morning,"  said  Peter, 
"  and  he  told  me  a  little  German  man  had  been  off  in  a  boat  at 
daybreak  looking  up  the  passenger  list.  Yon  was  a  right 
notion  of  yours,  Cornelis.  I  am  glad  we  are  going  among 
Germans.  They  are  careful  people  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet. 

(To  bf  cvntinued) 


Union  Jack  Club  Fund 

We  publish  below  the  third  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
Union  Jack  Extension  Fund,  up  to  Friday,  July  7th 

Previously  acknowledged 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Ashworth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Pawson  . . 
T.  Stanley  Chappell,  Esq. 
R.  Ford,  Esq.   . . 

Mrs.   Fuller        

Mrs.  Galley 

Mrs.  Chappell    .  . 

Dr.  John  Fawcett 

"  Temp.  Lieut.-Col.  R.A.M.C." 

Capt.  Higson     . . 

Arthur  Larcom,  Esq.  . . 

Mrs.  Henry  Joachim  . . 

"  F.B."  

Sir  Cecil  Graham 
Sir  Harry  Maclean,  Kaid 
Sir  Francis  Darwin 
"  R  B  C  " 

G.  de'y'.  du  Valion,  Elsq 

Miss  A.  R.  MacLehose. . 
Lt.-Col.  Hare    . .  . .  .  .• 

J.  B.  Loathes,  Esq.     . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  May 

Mrs.  Fairlie 

"  H.Q."  

Com.  A.  J.  Windebank,  R.N.R. 
Sidney  C.  Clapham,  Esq. 

W.  R.  Clarke,  Esq 

Mrs.  Litchfield  . . 

"  In  gratitude  to  Tommy  and  Jack  " 

"  M.D.F."  

Capt.  T.  D.  Butler 

Mrs.  Fraser 

Miss  Taylor 

Miss  M.  Richardson     . . 

Mrs.  Stack 

"  From   High  wood  "    . . 

Staff-Surgeon  Browninp 

"  A  Widow's  Mite  " 

(7'o  be  continued.) 
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All     contributions     should     be      forwarded     to  : 

The   Editor,    "  LAND    &    WATER," 
Empire  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.G. 

Envelopes  should  be  marked  "  U.J.C.  Fund."  and 
all  the  cheques  should  be  crossed  "  Coutts  Bank." 
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The  mm  01  these  notes  is  to  bring  articles  of  present-Uay  use  and  interest  to  tne  knowledge  0/  our  readers.     All  articles  described  have 

been  carefully  chosen  for  mention,  and  in  every  instance  can  be  recommended  from  personal  knowledge.    Names  and  addresses  of  shops. 

where  the  articles  mentioned  can  be  obtained,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressedto  P\!iSE-P\RT:ovT, "Land  and  Water" 

Empire  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.     Any  other  tuformaiton  will  be  given  on  request. 


New  Blouse 
Coat 


Smock  coats  which  can  be  worn  instead 
of  blouses  are  a  feature  at  a  place  famed 
for  artistic  materials  and  designs.  Lately 
they  have  had 
to  keep  a  great 
hupply  to  meet 
the  demand, 
numbers  of  wo- 
men having  dis- 
covered a  need 
for  them. 

This  is  quite 
easy  to  under- 
stand, for  war 
conditions  have 
brought  a 
change  into 
many  women's 
lives.  A  com- 
fortable practi- 
cal garment  is 
.  what  a  great 
majority  want, 
and  the  blouse 
coat  tends  all 
towards  this.  It 
looks  delightful 
worn  with  any 
odd  skirt,  and 
can  be  slipped 
on  almost 
instantaneously, 
the    wearer    al- 


This  new    aod  pretty   smock    coat    is  a    happy   compromise 

bitwLcii  blouse  and    sports    coat,  and  marks  a  fresh  deparltue 

in  practical  attire 


ways  looking 
neat  under  any 
conditions. 

These  smock  coats  are  made  in  a  variety  of  materials.  In 
thick  Astron  Cotton  they  are  delightful,  and  cost  a  guinea. 
This  wa.shes  beautifully  und  is  in  a  big  range  of  lovely  colour- 
ings. Japanese  Osaka  crepe  is  another  fabric,  and  specially 
thick  washing  silk  also  looks  well.  Thi^y  will,  however,  be 
made  in  anything  to  order,  and  built  on  the  graceful  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  sketch  never  fail  to  please. 


Waterproof 
Kit 


Waterproof  kit  for  women  workers  has 
received  special  attention  by  a  firm  of 
experts  on  waterproof  garments.  They 
make  excellent  waterproof  coats  and  skirts  from  55s.  upwards, 
or  skirts  and  jackets  will  be  sold  separately,  the  short  full 
skirt  is  of  apron  shape  buttoning  down  the  front,  the  belted 
coat  properly  ventilated  is  sensibly  long  and  wide  skirted,  and 
lias  big  convenient  pockets.  Ever  since  the  firm  started  this 
class  of  garment  they  have  been  inundated  with  enquiries  from 
women  all  over  the  country,  and  are  executing  orders  as  hard 
as  they  can  go. 

It  is  well  worth  while  sending  for  a  special  catalogue  giving 
full  descriptions,  sketches  and  prices.  Ladies'  rubber  boots, 
just  the  thing  for  wet  weather  and  coming  far  up  the  leg,  are 
listed,  so  are  some  capital  oilskins. 

The  same  people  also  keep  some  showerproof  cloth  suits. 
They  cost  two  guineas  and  are  admirable. 


A    British 
Manufacture 


Since  the  war  British  industries  have  had 
a  chance  they  never  had  before,  and  some 
of  them  have  forged  ahead  and  flourished. 
This  is  very  true  of  some  delightful  woven  underwear,  an  en- 
tirely British  manufacture  deserving  all  praise.  It  is  called 
the  Meridian  Interlock  Fabric,  and  has  been  taken  up  by  one 
shop  who  do  an   immense  woven  underwear  trade. 

Few  things  they  have  sponsored  have  proved  so  successful. 
Not  only  is  the  underwear  inexpensive,  but  it  is  very  durable, 
elastic  and  soft,  being  indeed  smooth  as  velvet  to  the  wear. 


Combinations,  vests,  sp)encers  and  knickers  are  all  made,  and 
during  the  sale  now  progressing  cost  less  than  ever.  A  sale 
catalogue  giving  all  particulars  will  promptly  be  forwarded. 

Of  special  interest,  however,  are  some  "  cliemi  "  vests. 
These  vests  are  specially  long  and  full,  serving  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  vest  and  chemise.  They  serve  for  all  climates  and 
seasons,  and  during  the  sale  cost  but  3s.  3d.  each.  Delight- 
fully soft,  comfortable  and  strong,  these  cliemi  vests  mark  an 
epoch  in  underwear. 


It  is  almost  impossible  that  fine  quality 
table  napkins  costing  originally  16s.  to 
i8s.   I  id.  the  dozen  can  be  sold  at  a 


.^M 

Of  Immense 
Interest 

shilling  each, 
but  such  is  the 
case  neverthe- 
less at  a  most 
enticing  sale  of 
Table  Linen. 
These  dinner 
napkins  repre- 
sent the  break- 
ing up  of  old 
stock.  Some 
come  from  bro- 
ken packets,  or 
the  correspond- 
ing table  cloths 
have  been  sold, 
others  may  be 
slightly  soiled,  a 
few  have  minute 
wearer's  dam- 
ages, but  one 
and  all  represent 
most  genuine 
sale  bargains, 
and  these  are  re- 
ductions whi(ih 
will  mean  even     ,  •,.,,..,  ^  ,.  .       ,., 

.  Inexpensive    table    linen   is    a    feature    of  the    month  ;   table 

more  in  tlie  near       napkins,  table  cloths  anJ  the  like  all  being  influenced   by  the 

future  than  now.  ^°'"  ""''  ^''^  ''"'=" 

Prices  are  bound 

to  be  doubled  if  not  trebled  in  the  hnen  markets,  if  indeed 

shortage  of  flax  does  not  lead  to  more  serious  consequences. 

Cheaper  dinner  napkins  of  lesser  quality  are  being  sold  at 
4^d..  6'Jd..  and  9^d.  each,  the  reduction  of  price  in  every  case 
being  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

A  feature  is  also  being  made  of  perfect  Old  Bleach  Linen 
Damask  cloths  for  Gateleg  and  other  tables.  The  name  of 
Old  Bleach  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  their  worth.  Cloths 
originally  priced  at  15s.  iid.  are  now  half  a  guinea,  and  the 
chance  is  one  to  be  eagerly  snapped  up  by  all  housewives 


Quaint  coated  frocks  are  being  much  used  for  restaurant 
wear  now.  and  very  pretty  many  of  them  are,  in  spite  of  being 
somewhat  unusual  to  the  English  eye.  The  coats  are  really 
rather  deep  boleros  with  long  sleeves.  Most  of  them  have  an 
upstanding  collar  at  the  back,  opening  in  front  to  show  a 
low  square  cut  dress  beneath.  To  be  at  its  best  the  coat  shoul''^ 
be  of  stamped  or  embossed  velvet,  the  frock  being  of  very  full 
ninon  or  tulle. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  this  most  certainly  is  the  reason 
why  the  Sessel  Pearls  have  so  easily  won  their  great  reputation.  So 
alike  are  they  to  their  costly  prototypes  that  even  connoisseurs  cannot 
tell  the  difference  without  careful  and  prolonged  testing.  The  main 
dilference  is  that  of  price.  Where  a  string  of  pearls  of  the  Orient  would 
cost  many  hundred  pounds  a  smiilar  string  from  Sessel's,  of  14,  New 
Bond  Street,  costs  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount.  Everything 
sold  there  strikes  the  perfection  of  taste,  and  the  setting  and  workman- 
ship of  the  jewellery  defies  criticism.  A  feature  is  made  of  the  exact 
copying  of  historic  pearls.  Another  point  is  the  good  price  Sessel 
gives  for  all  manner  of  jewellery.  People  can  take  their  unwanted 
ornaments  here  and  leave  with  a  most  satisfactory  casli   equivalent. 
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THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a  -455  Government  Revolver  Bullet. 


rfatfh  ted  J 

Xlli:  OFFICER'S  UNIFORM,  like  practkally  every  other  article  of 
equipment,  is  passing  throiiyh  i\  process  of  evolution,  necessitated  by 
modern  warfare.  Th«  ■steel  helmet  has  already  proved  most  useful 
apainst  shrapnel  fragments,  ami  tho  officer's  Jacket  patented  by  Messrs. 
Willdnson,  PaU  Mall,  is  undoubtedly  of  even  greater  efficiency.  It  will 
certainly  prevent  wounds  cau.se<i  by  shell  fire,  which,  if  not  actually 
fatal,  may  cause  absence  from  duty  for  many  weeks. 
The  WILKINSON  PATENT  UULLET-PHOOF  .lACKET  is  lined  with  hisrhly- 
tempered  steel,  which  resists  a  .4i>j  Uevolver  Bullet  at  20  yards,  and  in 
app^'aranee  is  just  the  same  as  a  dosc-ftttins  well-made  jacket.  Fitted 
by  an  expert,  the  sli;?ht  adilitional  weight  is  so  distributed  that  it  is  not 
apparent  to  the  wearer. 

TailorinK  Department. 

THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD., 

53,     Pstll     ]M[£t,ll,     Iliondon,     S.mT. 

T.  H.  RANDOLrif,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within  24  tkours  when  necessary, 

at  strictly  competitive  prices. 


The  Original    Cording  s 

Established  in    1839,   77  years  ago. 


High=Grade 

Waterproofs. 

The"EQUITOR"  Coat 

There  is  special  provision  for 
mounted  wear  in  the  attached 
apron  buttoning  on  one  side.  This 
absolutely  shuts  out  any  rain,  and 
when  not  in  use  fastens  conveni- 
ently (out  of  sight)  on  the  inside 
of  coat,  which  tJien  serves  just  as 
well  for  ordinary  wear  afoot. 

One  of  the  recommended  materials, 
No.  31,  in  colour  an  approved  mili- 
tary fawn,  is  a  tough  though 
finely-woven  fabric,  light  in 
weight,  yet  absolutely  reliable  for 
hard  wear  and  tear. 

When  ordering  an  "Equitor"  or  "Ser- 
vice" Coat  (the  "Service  '  Coat  Is  made 
without  the  attached  apron)  or  direct- 
ing that  one  be  sent  on  approval,  height 
and  chest  measure,  and  reference, 
should   be  given. 


"  IDSTONE  "     Waterproof     Boots    are    a    Health    Safegu-'rc). 

Rheumatism  or  a  kindred  ill  in  later  life  is  often  the  penalty  one 
has  to  pay  through  getting  the  feet  damp  or  wet.  "  Idstone  " 
boots  remove  this  menace  to  health,  for  they  aro  waterproof  to 
top  of  tongue.  Further  particulars  and  samples  of  "Idstone" 
leathers  on  application. 
New   Illustrated  List    of   Cmti,  Capes,  Boots,  &c.,  at  requett 

J.  G.  CORDING  &  Ca 

PVaterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  Addresses: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &  35  st.  james  s  st.,  s.w. 


Mappin&Wy±) 

M.    JL  "LTD 

Silversmiths  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V.  J-'**-'. 

Beautiful    Tortolseshcll    Inlaid 

Sterling  Silver  Toilet  Service. 

Speciitt  Cutahguc  Post   Free. 


Hand    Mirror. 
£5    5    0 


ll;it    or   Clmh 
Brush, 

42  - 


:«EilH>^ 


Urush    Tr.iy.    IciiKtli    IH    inches. 
£8     IS    O 


fe^te 


Cut    Glass    Powder   Jar, 
£2     IS    0 

138-162.  OXFORD  STREET.  W. 


Hair    I'in    Bo.s,    Cut    Glass    Body, 
£2    17    6 

172.  REGENT  STREET.  W. 

,M.,.u(acior,  ..nd  !>h..wto.,iii. ;    ROYAL   WORKS,   SHEFFIELD. 


Cut   (ilass   Scent   Kollle, 
£2    5    0 

2.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 
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THE 


THRESHER 


For  Comfort,  Security  and 
Service  at  any  period  of  the 
year  rely  on  a  Thresher  and 
make  sure  it  bears  the 
label   Thresher   &  Glenny. 

The  original  Trench  Coal  Jesigned 
by  Chai.  Glenny  in  October,  1914, 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  all 
Officers  commanding  Corps  by  the 
War  Office  the  first  vinier  rf  the 
War.  It  fills  the  functions  of  a 
Great  Coat,  British  Warm,  and 
Raincoat,  and  the  measure  of  its  suc' 
cess  may  be  gauged  by  the  quantity 
of  imitations.  Over  8,200  genuine 
Threshers  worn  by  British  Officers. 

Trench  Coat  with  detachable 
"Kamelcott"  lining, 

£5   10   0. 

Trench  Coal,  unlined, 

£4   14   6. 

Mounted    pattern.     15/6    extra. 

Send  »ize  of  chest  and  approximate 
height  when  ordering.  A.II  tizea  in  Mtock- 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 

152   &    153    Strand,    LONDON, 

w.c. 

^M.ilitary  Ijailors  and  Outfitters. 


Norwegian 

Field  Boots 

ModeiNo.  i,£5: 15:6 

Model  No.  2,  £6  :  6  :  0 

Marching   Boots, 
£3:3:0 

Write  for  Illustrated 

Booklet  and  Self-measore- 

ment  Apparatus* 


52     South     Molton     Street,      London,     W. 

And    26    Trinity    Sireel,     Cambridiie. 


21  ■'-  to  42/-  per  pnir. 


Order 

your 
Winter 
Boots 
NOW. 


"Aclioe  Service"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminout  Figures  &  Han  ', 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

-    Silver    Cases  with    Screw    Bezel 
and  Back.  tCl   tU.  Gald.£0  lO.. 
Or   with     Hunter  or  Hair-Hurter  cover 
.*^t    Ts.    (id.        Gold.  4i7  lOs.   ■ 
Others  in    Silver   from     f.i    10«. 
Gold  from  -Cr>  l.i>g. 

Military  Badge  Broocbes. 

,^ny  Regimental  Sedge  Perfectly 

Modelled. 

?KICE8  ON  APPLIOATIOIf. 

Sketches  sent  for  approval. 

15  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W. 

and  62&64  LUDQATE  HILL.  E.G. 


The  Truth 

about 

Apollinaris 


Apollinaris  &  Johannis,  Ltd.,  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  British  Company 
with  4,500  British  Shareholders,  who 
have  invested  over  £3,000,000  in  the 
Company  and  who  hold  97"  of  the 
total  capital. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  War,  the 
German  Government,  in  view  of  the 
British  interest  in  Apollinaris,  placed 
Supervisors  in  control  of  the  Spring  in 
the  same  way  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  Supervisors  in 
coJitrol  of  some  concerns  in  this  country 
where  German  interests  are  paramount 

In  1872,  a  British  Company,  recog- 
nising that  the  waters  of  the  Apollinaris 
Spring  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  known  mineral  spring, 
successfully  secured  for  British  in- 
terests the  world-wide  distribution  of 
this  famous  table  water. 

Since  its  foundation  43  years  ago,  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  under  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  entirely 
of  British  subjects. 


Apollinaris 
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RUBBER    COMPANY,   LTD, 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry. 


COMPELLED ! 

Dunlop  :  Got  a  new  car,  I  see. 

The  Doctor :  Yes.  Had  a  smash  in  the  old  car. 
Some  fool  ran  into  me.  Couldn't  get  replace- 
ments and  repairs  done  in  decent  time  and  so 
was  compelled  to  buy  an  imported  car. 

Dunlop  :  Well,  remember,  when  the  time  comes,  that 
you  are  not  compelled  to  re-tyre  with  imported 
tyres.  I  make  tyres  in  all  the  principal  foreign 
sizes and  better  tyres  than  anyone  else,  too. 

The  Doctor  :  As  a  scientific  man  I'm  a  stickler  for 
proof,  you  know  1 

Dunlop  (producing  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  the  Front; : 
"  Really  I  cannot  praise  them  enough  "  .  .  .  .  I 
am  writing  this  letter  to  you  simply  out  of  admira- 
tion for  the  wonderful  durability  of  your  tyres  "... 
"  The  majority  of  the  ambulances  use  Dunlops  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  ear  using  Dunlops  stopped 
on  aeeount  of  tyre  trouble." 

The  Doctor  :  Halt !     Enough  1 
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THE     POLITICAL     SIDE 

IT  is  characteristic  of  the  somewhat  irrational 
moods  produced  by  the  strain  of  war  that  the 
general  offensive  of  the  Allies — now  deliberately 
engaged — should  have  rendered  real  again  what 
had  seemed  for  so  long  mere  academic  debate  ;  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  settlement  that  should  follow  the 
war.  The  great  offensive  has  before  it  we  know  not  what 
fortunes,  good  or  bad.  We  only  know  that  the  Allies 
are  now  well  in  the  saddle,  have  a  necessary  advantage 
henceforward  in  numbers,  in  munitionment  and  in  moral. 
There  no  longer  exists  the  .paradoxical  situation  which 
hampered  them  so  grie\'ously  last  year  ;  equality  grow- 
ing to  superiority  in  the  West,  but  the  grave  difference  in 
power  of  munitionment  between  the  enemy  and  the 
Russians  in  the  East. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  a  settlement  is  one 
upon  which  opinion  is  now  so  agreed  and  firm  that  it 
only  needs  statement.  The  few  who  might  desire  to 
tiualify  that  statement  through  old  connection,  or  through 
financial  interest  or  through  whatever  other  motives, 
can  no  longer  stand  against,  or  even  deflect  the  pouring 
tide  of  national  opinion.  It  must  be  rendered  absolutely 
impossible  for  Prussia  to  bring  about  such  a  disaster 
again  ;  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  that,  which 
is  to  destroy  Prussia  as  a  military  state.  If  Prussia  as 
a  military  state,  the  leader  and  organiser  of  Central 
Europe,  remains  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  war,  able 
to  raise  armies  and  to  ally  herself  and  her  dependents 
with  other  armies  formed  upon  her  own  model,  the  com- 
mon civilisation  of  Europe,  already  grievously  wounded 
by  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  defence  it  has  had  to 
put  up  during  the  last  two  years,  will  rapidly  decline  ; 
and  all  that  each  of  the  Allied  nations  \alues  as  its  own 
soul  will  be  wholly  distorted  and  will  in  part  perish. 

We  do  not  know  how  rapidly  the  miUtary  situation 
may  develop.  It  is  however  possible,  though  not  probable , 
that  the  enemy's  exhaustion  may  lead  to  a  decline  far 
more  rapid  than  most  of  us  are  expecting,  and  if  victory 
finds  us  unprepared  with  at  any  rate  the  large  lines  of 
the  Peace  which  the  AUies  should  dictate,  that  unpre- 
.  paredness  would  be  a  great  moral  asset  for  the  enemy.  It 
is  not  for  any  private  section  of  opinion  or  for  any 
one  organ,  or  even  for  any  one  nation  in  the  Alliance  to 
say  in  detail  that  things  should  be  thus, or  thus,  but  it  is 
the  task  of  all  of  ik  to  consider  what  salient  points  there 
are  in  the  settlement  upon  which  we  can  all  be  agreed. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  root  principle  which  is 


not  vague  or  general,  but  capable  of  fairly  exact  definition 
in  concrete  terms.  We  mean  the  principle  of  nationality. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  close  of  this  war 
that  Slav  populations,  Roumanian  populations,  or 
Italian  populations  shall  remain  subject  to  any  one  of  the 
group  which  has  been  organised  by  Prussia  as  a  menace 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  has  been  in  this  matter  a 
little  too  much  cynicism,  especially  since  the  defection  of 
Bulgaria.  The  enemy  has  been  given  no  small  oppor- 
tunity to  blaspheme.  "  You  went  out  for  the  liberty 
of  the  smaller  nations,"  he  and  his  sympathisers  say, 
"  or  at  any  rate' you  pretended  to  do  so.  What  you  now 
find  is  Greece  coerced,  Bulgaria  in  arms  against  you, 
the  rest  of  the  smaller  peoples  are  neutral,  and  some  of 
them  (in  opinion)  actually  hostile."  The  answer  is  simple 
enough.  It  is  true  that  the  accidents  of  the  war  have 
developed  the  anomalies  just  mentioned,  but  they  remain 
anomalies.  They  will  teach  us  in  the  settlement  to  le- 
strain  and  to  limit  such  of  the  smaller  nations  as  ha\e 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  those  accidents 
do  not  eliminate  the  principle  of  nationality. 

Prussia,  in  a  hundred  ways  and  through  a  hundred 
pens  and  tongues,  and  that  for  generations,  has  definitely 
taken  the  ground  that  this  ideal  of  nationality  was,  in  • 
her  eyes,  contemptible.  She  has  ridiculed  it  everywhere 
and,  where  it  was  in  her  power,  she  has  ignored  it.  In 
making  her  pay  the  price  for  such  a  blasphemy  we 
must  also  erect  against  her  the  principle  of  nationality 
again  with  greater  force  than  ever  in  Europe.  But  that 
is  not  all.  There  are  not  only  the  smaller  nations,  which 
stand  in  jeopardy,  there  are  also  certain  things  essential 
to  the  common  life  of  Europe  which  accidents  of  geography 
have  now  left  the  monopoly  of  our  enemies.  The  entry 
to  the  Baltic — that  is  to-day  in  practice  the  control  of 
the  Kiel  canal — is  one.  The  Dardanelles  is  another. 
The  island  refuges  of  the  Adriatic  are  a  third.  No 
settlement  will  be  tolerable  which  does  not  secure  the 
free  passage  of  the  Black  Sea  trade  and  of  the  Baltic 
trade,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Adriatic. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  which  we  in  the  West  had 
half  forgotten,  but  which  is  really  the  key  question  of 
all — the  situation  of  Poland.  Here  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  smaller  nation  whose  freedom  may  be  imperilled. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  great  nation  which  has  been 
murdered.  It  was  the  original  murder  of  Poland  by 
Prussia  which  brought  about  in  long  sequence,  more  / 
than  any  other  one  historical  event,  the  awful  disaster  of 
the  last  two  years.  Poland  must  be  raised  from  the 
dead.  Since  it  will  not  be  possible  so  to  restore  Poland  that 
it  shall  form  an  equilibrium  with  the  great  military 
Powers,  Poland  must  be  restored  with  its  weight  leaning 
to  the  Russian  and  not  to  the  German  side.  And  Poland 
so  restored  gives  guarantee  after  guarantee  in  every 
aspect,  commercial,  territorial,  military  for  the  stabihty 
of  peace  in  a  renewed  Europe. 

A  large  leunited  Poland  reduces  North  Germany  (and 
Prussia  in  particular)  to  its  true  limits.  It  is  a  standing 
proof  and  symbol  of  their  chastisement.  An  autonomous 
Slav  population  bounds  and  limits  the  German  con- 
federation and,  if  the  point  be  not  thought  too  senti- 
mental, a  freed  Poland  throws  up  a  sort  of  bastion  of 
ancient  civilisation  which  it  is  vastly  to  the  ihterest 
of  the  Allied  Powers  to  erect  and  to  maintain,  for  Poland 
has  ever  been,  in  spite  of  her  geographical  situation,  a 
nation  of  ancient  classical  culture  in  civilisation  and  ia 
spirit.  The  very  buildings  of  her  great  cities — Thorn, 
for  instance,  or  Cracow — where  they  date  from  the  time 
of  her  freedom  are  buildings  much  more  like  our  own, 
than  the  vulgar  disfigurements  that  a  modern  Germanism 
has  erected  among  them.  So  far  as  a  territorial  settlement 
is  concerned,  this  re-creation  of  an  untrammelled, 
autonomous  Poland — Slav  not  (ierman,  in  its  dynastic 
attachment — will  form,  as  it  were  the  very  test  of  our 
success  in  this  war. 
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The    Offensive    in    Picardy 

By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  offensive  upon  the  two  banks  of  the  Somme 
has  continued  during  the  course  of  the  week 
in  a  fashion  which  the  experience  of  now  eight- 
een days  has  taught  us  to  consider  normal. 
Its  main  features  are  common  knowledge.  The  River 
Somme  divides  into  two  unequal  areas  the  field  of  opera- 
tions :  a  smaller  one  to  the  south  between  the  Roman 
road  and  the  river  ;  a  larger  one  to  the  north  between  tlie 
Somme  and  the  Ancre.  The  former  was  rapidly  occupied 
up  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Somme  in  front"  of  Peronne 
by  the  French  in  the  first  days,  of  the  offensive.  They 
have  remained  upon  the  advanced  positions  they  there 
took  several  days  ago  while  upon  the  north  of  the  Somme 
the  extreme  left  of  the  French,  and  boyond  them  the  whole 
mass  of  the  British  forces,  have  occupied  the  same  space 
of  time  in  forcing  their  line  more  gradually  'forward. 
The  causes  of  the  slower  advance  north  of  the  river 
have  already  been  suggested  in  these  colunuis. 

Equally  common  knowledge  from  ample  description 
in  our  Press  is  the  nature  of  this  slower  advance  to  the 
north  of  the  Somme,  the  alternate  periods  of  intensive 
bombardment  followed  by  the  infantry  work  which,  in 
wave  after  wave,  continues  to  master  one  belt  of  territory 
after  another. 

The  process  had  reached  upon  Monday  the  line 
of  dots  upon  Map  I.  It  ran  just  in  front  of  Thiepval, 
included  the  whole  of  the  ruins  of  Ovilliers  ;  crossed 
the  high  road  from  Albert  to  Bapaume,  between 
the  ruins  of  Ovilliers  and  those  of  Pozieres  (which  the 
advance  has  not  yet  occupied).  It  then  ran  north  of 
Bazentin  Le  Petit  straight  across  to  the  wood  called  the 
Wood  of  Deville,  which  lies  just  east  of  and  touches 
the  captured  ruins  of  Longueval.  So  far  as  can  bo 
gathered  from  the  communiques  hitherto  published  the 
whole  of  this  wood  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  by 
Monday  night.  '  At  this  point,  just  beyond  Deville  Wood, 
the  hue  turns  a  comer,  just  including  the  strongly  fortified 
ruins  of  Watrelot  Farm,  leaving  the  ruins  of  Guillmont 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  thence  running  almost 
due  south  to  the  Somme  upon  a  line  which  is  in  French 
hands  and  includes  the  ruins  of  Hardecourt  village. 

South  of  the  Somme,  of  course,  the  line  extends  right 
up  to  the  marshy  fields  opposite  Peronne.  The  village  of 
Biaches,  recaptured  for  a  moment  by  the  Germans,  is  now 
firmly  in  French  hands  as  is  the  farm  called  La  Maison- 
ette, the  ruins  of  which  stand  upon  a  bold  projecting 
rounded  knoll  150  feet  above  the  'Somrne  and  directly 
overlook  Peronne.  The  little  wood  between  Biaches 
and  the  Maisonette  would  seem  to  have  still  had  a  few 
Germans  in  its  extreme  north-eastern  end  when  the 
French  communique  of  Monday  was  sent  out. 

So  much  for  the  geographical  position  upon  Monday. 
But  as  we  all  know  thoroughly  by  this  time,  geogra- 
phical 'position  is  but  one  indication  of  success  or 
failure,  and  the  great  offensive  has  many  other 
features  more  important  in  themselves  and  of  greater 
value  as  indications  of  the  success  it  has  hitherto  main- 
tained than  the  mere  occupation  of  an  advance  over  these 
Picardy  fields. 

The  operation  here,  as  throughout  all  Europe  is — to 
repeat  once  more  a  formula  which,  though  stale,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  matter — an  effort  to  make  the 
enemy's  lines  "  crumble."  It  may  be  that  before  the 
crumbling  process  becomes  decisive  there  will  be  an  actual 
break.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  if  it  should  take  place  it 
will  be  an  immediate  and  perhaps  decisive    advantage. 

But  the  plan  is  not  primarily  a  plan  for  producing  such 
a  break. 

It  is  primarily  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  with  the 
utmost  vigour  not  only  in  several  places  at  once  but  in  a 
gradually  increasing  number  of  places  as  the  plan  develops. 
And  these  attacks,  whether  their  scene  be  Picardy  or  the 
Trentino  or  Volhynia  or  the  Carpathians  or  the  front 
before  Riga  or  the  sector  covering  Baranovichi  junction, 
each  of  them  compel  an  enemy  concentration.  Each 
of  them  in  compelling  such  a  concentration  puts  an 


irnmediate  strain  upon  the  lateral  communications  to  the 
right  and  the  left.  Each  of  them  leaves  the  enemy  in 
doubt  as  to  where  exactly  he  should  throw  (and  in  what 
quantities)  his  rapidly  diminishing  reserves  of  men,  and 
to  all  this  one  must  add  the  actual  numerical  loss  inflicted 
by  foes  who  are  now  his  superiors  in  man-power  and  at 
least  his  equals  in  mimitionment. 

This  vast  action  in  Picardy  upon  which  all  our  eyes  in 
this  country  are  directed  is  one  of  actually  six  points  now 
blazing  fiercely,  for  we  must  add  to  it  the  great  furnace 
of  Verdun  ;  the  now  violent  actions  pressing  the  Austrians 
in  the  Trentino:;  the  Russian  thrust  upon  the  Carpathian 
Border  ;  the  double  action  north  and  south  in  the  sahent 
of  Lutsk  ;  Evert  with  a  blow  just  struck  and  another 
to  come  in  front  of  Baranovichi.  Everywhere  it  is  the 
same  story.  Everywhere  the  enemy  concentrates  in  what 
he  believes  will  be  sufiicient  strength,  and  everywhere  the 
strength  of  the  Allies,  though  it  has  not  yet  by  any  means 
reached  its  maximum,  ultimately  masters  the  ground. 

In  this  particular  case  of  the  great  Picard  offensive  we 
are  arrived  at  a  point  in  its  advance  which  is  of  consider- 
able topographical  interest  because  that  advance  has  all 
but  reached  a  series  of  positions  from  which  the  country 
to  the  north  lies  under  direct  observation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  battle  and  I  must  deal  with  it  in  detail. 

Topography  of  the  Franco-British  Offensive 

The  valley  floors  of  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme  are 
roughly  150  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  betwee*  the  two  streams  over  which  the 
British  are  advancing  is  to  the  eye  confused  and  rolUng. 
It  seems  at  first  quite  an  unordered  jumble  of  rounded 
plateaux  separated  by  valleys  now  shallow,  now  steep, 
like  the  seas  that  tumble  when  there  has  come  a  cross 
wind  after  a  gale.  But  there  is  none  the  less  a  plan  under- 
lying this  apparent  chaos,  for  generally  speaking,  the 
whole  land  is  rising  from  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre 
eastward  and  northward,  and  from  the  fields  once  culti- 
vated by  the  men  of  Montauban,  of  Contalmaison  and 
Hardecourt,  one  sees  before  one  an  horizon  ridge  when- 
ever one  is  standing  upon  an  open  flat  of  the  plateaux. 
This  horizon  ridge  is  not  even,  it  has  dents  and  valleys 
cutting  it.  It  is  none  the  less  fairly  defined  to  the  eye 
as  upon  the  map,  and  you  may  say  that  it  runs  very 
nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pozieres  upon  the  Albert-Bapaume  road  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sailly  upon  the  Peronne-Bapaume  road,  and 
its  highest  points  are  more  than  300  feet  above  the  rivers. 

I  have  marked  it  upon  Map  I.  by  the  letters  A  and  B 
at  either  extremity. 

When  I  say  "  ridge  "  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  anything 
sharp  and  steep.  It  is  only  a  succession  of  swells  of  land 
and  the  actual  summits  are  so  rounded  and  shght  that  they 
can  with  difficulty  be  discovered.  But  from  below  as  one 
comes  up  from  Albert  and  from  the  Somme  the  whole 
of  these  flattish  lumps  in  series  form  a  sky  hne.  The 
highest  point  of  all  the  countryside  is,  I  think,  at  the 
point  A  just  beyond  Pozieres  upon  the  Albert-Bapaume 
road.  At  any  rate,  walking  along  that  road  in  the  old 
days  of  peace  one  saw  all  the  countryside  to  the  north  and 
east  before  one  from  that  hill  top.  But  the  ridge,  as  you 
go  on  eastward,  is  only  a  few  feet  less  high.  The  Wood  of 
Foureaux,  for  instance,  which  the  English  have  christened 
"  The  High  Wood,"  and  which  stands — or  stood  before  it 
was  shelled — in  a  long  line  against  the  sky  from  the  ground 
below,  is  only  15  or  16  feet  lower  than  the  point  upon 
the  high  road,  and  there  is  a  field  to  the  east  of  (luinchy 
village  (which  I  have  marked  with  an  "  X  ")  which,  though 
lower  than  these  two  points,  is  very  conspicuous,  and  was 
formerly  the  site  of  a  semaphore  station  when  news  was 
conveyed  by  signals  from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  Paris. 

The  reader  will  note,  I  think,  with  interest,  that 
the  British  alignment  upon  the- north  is  now  all  but  touch- 
ing this  culminating  series  of  flat  heights  which  are,  by  the 
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way,  the  watershed  between  the  Somme  basin  and  that 
of  the  Scarpe.  Indeed,  a  British  body  has  already  been 
upon  the  summit  itself  for,  as  the  communiques  have  told 
us,  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  British  forces  got  into 
and  held  Foureaux  Wood  ("  The  High  Wood,")  but  as 
that  position  formed  too  sharp  a  salient  for  the  moment 
they  were  brought  back  to  the  main  line  last  Sunday  night. 

The  long  drawn-out  story  of  trench  warfare  has  taught 
us  not  to  exaggerate  position  and  has  quite  corrected  us  of 
the  error  (to  which  my  studies  in  these  pages  were  at  first 
particularly  liable)  of  iudgi»Tg  the  results  of  a  movement 
almost  entirely  by  this  factor  of  position. 

To*  occupy,  to  master,  higher  land  does  not  mean  at  all 
what  it  meant  in  former  wars.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  exposed  gun  position  to-day,  and  there 
will  be  hardly  ever  what  may  be  called  a  dominating  posi- 
tion. Nine-tenths  of  fire  is  indirect.  But  position  still  has  a 
value  of  its  own  and  that  value  is  essentially  the  value  of 
direct  observation.  With  the  Allied  troops  upon  the  line 
between  A  and  B  upon  Map  L,  the  country  to  the  north 
up  to  the  region  of  Bapaume  and  beyond,  though  retaining, 
of  course,  large  areas  concealed  in  depressions,  is  generally 
imder  view. 

So  much  for  the  first  point.  The  second  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  phase  of  the  advance  to  which  I 
would  call  attention  is  the  echelon  formation  which  seems 
to  have  underlain  the  general  plan  from  the  beginning. 

Look  at  the  line  as  it  at  present  stands  and  you  have 
something  which  is  diagrammatically  the  scheme  of  Sketch 
II.,  here  appended  with  Peronne  at  P  and  Watrelot  farm 
at  W  and  deep  rectangular  indentations  upon  either  side 
of  W.  If  you  will  examine  the  lines  in  any  stage  of  the 
advance  from  the  ist  of  July  onwards,  you  will  find  it  to 


have  presented  a  scheme  of  this  sort  at  any  given  moment 
of  its  development.  After  the  capture  of  Contalmaison,  for 
instance,  and  before  the  recent  capture  of  the  Bazentins 
and  of  Longueval,  it  was  very  much  like  the  second  of  the 
two  hues  upon  Sketch  II.  ;  the  one  marked  A — B — C. 
Now  this  shape  in  the  line,  though  largely  of  course  due 
to  the  accidents  of  the  fighting  is  not  wholly  capricious. 
It  would  seem  to  be  part  of  a  general  scheme  whereby  the 
deliberate  creation  of  salients  in  the  enemy's  sorely 
pressed  front  gives  the  AUies  fields  upon  which  they  can 
converge  their  fire  from  either  flank  so  that  the  whole 
process  becomes  a  sort  of  biting  into  the  enemy's  lines  in 
consecutive  clutches ;  each  such  clutch  mastering  a 
salient  artificially  created  in  the  enemy's  territory  against 
his  will. 

Lastly,  and  more  important  than  either  of  these  two 
points,  is  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  the  offensive 
has  to  meet.     I  mean  the  scheme  of  the  German  lines. 

Whenever  one  sees  the  tracings  upon  a  large  sc^le  or 
the  photographs  of  the:  enemy's  trench  work,  whether  it 
be  here  in  the  West  or  copies  of  similar  documents  drawn 
up  upon  the  Eastern  front,  one  is  struck  by  the  extreme 
elaboration  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  crust,"  that  is, 
the  first  line  and  its  contiast  with  the  far  more  elementary 
second  and  third  lines. 

There  is  only  so  much  energy  to  go  round.  All  belli- 
gerents since  trench  warfare  began,  have,  of  course, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  energy  to  their  first  line 
when  they  desired  to  take  up  a  permanently  defended 
position.  But  it  would  sesm  that  the  enemy  has  devoted 
a  still  higher  proportion  of  his  available  power  to  the 
advanced  as  compared  with  the  retired  parallels.  It  was  a 
feature  which  we  noted  in  Champagne  ten  months  ago. 
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and  my  readers  may  remember  how  I  later  pointed  out  in 
contrast  with  the  fighting  round  Verdun,  the  enem\' 
depended  upon  the  resisting  power  of  his  first  line.  What 
dcx's  this  mean  in  the  case  of  such  an  offensive  as  the 
present  ?  It  means  that  the  success  of  the  operation 
is  to  be  tested  not  only  in  the  concentration  it  compels 
upon  the  enemy,  the  sucking  up  of  his  reserves  and  the 
losses  inflicted  upon  the  concentration  once  effected,  (the 
triple  numerical  effect  of  an  offensive),  but  in  the  extent 
also  to  which  one  can  prevent,  by  the  rapidity  or  the 
violence  of  one's  further  blows  as  one  advances,  his  formu- 
tian  of  new  lines. 

If  you  either  advance  with  such  rapidity  or  strike  with 
such  weight  that  your  total  offensive  effect  is  rising  more 
rapidly  than  your  enemy's  defensive  powei  can  recreate 
itself,  then  you  are  upon  a  curve  which  leads  straight 
to  victory,  and  that  is  what  every  offensive  is  trying 
to  do.  There  have  in  the  present  case  been  unavoidable 
factors  opposing  our  success  ;  much  the  chief  of  these  has 
been  the  weather.  The  enem\'  has  had  more  time  than 
he  otherwise  i  would  ha\'e  had  to  dig  himself  in  and  to 
create  new  lines  in  the  place  of  those  he  has  lost .  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  ad\crse  factor  of  the  weather  in 
the  situation,  the  progress  of  the  offensi\'e  has  been 
singularly  regular.  The  inability  to  check  it  ;  the  lack 
of  a  serious  reaction  against  the  alternate  bombardments 
and  advances  as  yet  has  been  by  far  its  most  marked 
feature.  The  enemy,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  nearly 
two  years  in  which  to  create  that  "  crust  "  which  has 
been  broken  to  pieces  over  an  extent  of  14  miles  from 
the  fields  just  outside  Villers  to  the  fields  just  south 
of  Thiepval.  We  may  be  certain  that  all  the  energy 
he  can   now   command   is   being  furiously   concentrated 


upon  the  consolidation  of  his  third  line,  along  the  ridge, 
and  whatever  new  work  he  is  beginning  beyond.  But  he 
is  doing  that  work  under  such  a  fire  as  he  never  knew 
before,  and  within  limits  of  time  exceedingly  restricted. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
contrasting  what  has  happened  here  upon  the  Somme  with 
what  hapix>ned  when  the  (Germans  delivered  their  first 
great  blow  against  Verdun.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  seen 
the  thing  tabulated  in  any  part  of  our  Press,  so  it  may  be 
worth  noting  here. 

No  matter  what  test  you  take-Uie  number  of  un- 
wounded  prisoners  taken,  the  number  of  divisions  against 
which  the  blow  was  delivered,  tiie  accuracy,  the  rate, 
and  the  weight  of  the  artillery  preparation,  the  expense 
in  men  necessarj'  to  the  result,  the  artillery  captured,  or 
even  the  acreage  of  territory  over  which  the  advance  has 
proceeded,  the  offensive  on  the  Somme  has  shown  itself 
tn  every  single  point  superior  to  the  German  effort  upon 
the  Verdun  sector  last  February  and  early  March.  The 
blow  was  struck  against  forces  more  numerous  than  the 
forces  holding  the  line  from  Ornes  t6  the  Meuse.  It 
struck  against  a  wider  front  ;  captured  more  ground  more 
quickly  ;  took  far  more  prisoners  and  far  more  guns. 
By  any  test  you  like  to  apply  it  was  at  once  the  greater 
and  the  better  of  the  two  operations.  It  is  a  curious  proof 
of  the  way  in  which  the  war  ma\-  be  misunderstood  that 
such  a  contrast  has  not  generally  ocrurred  to  the  public 
mind. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  the  general 
offensive  to  which  the  enemy  is  now  subjected  upon  his 
official  casualty  lists.  The  result  will  be  a  very  good 
measure  of  his  present  confusion. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  learn  \ery  much  by  noting 
the  numbers  of  casualties  admitted,  because  such  numbers 
are  invariably  false.  The  enemy  admits  less  than  the 
truth.  But  i  mean  that  a  certain  object  which  he  now 
has  clearly  in  view  each  time  he  ecUts  his  lists  will  be 
more  necessary  of  attainment  than  c\'er  it  was  before,  and 
if  he  is  not  able  to  attain  that  object  fully,  it  will  be  a  very 
striking  proof  indeed  of  the  disarray  into  which  his  present 
embarrassments  ha%e  thrown  him.  That  object  is  the 
continued  deception  of  a  great  and  important  body  of 
opinion  in  this  country. 

Nowhere  else  throughout  the  Alliance  are  the  German 
casualty  lists  taken  seriously.  The  French  possess 
positive  proof  of  their  incompleteness,  and  the  Russians 
have  also  been  able  to  apply  tests  proving  the  same  upon 
their  s^de. 

But  in  England,  especially  during  the  last  few  months, 
the  enemy  has  unfortunately  attained  in  some  measure 
the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  he  has  got  not  only  a  con- 
siderable section  of  opinion,  but  an  influential  one  to 
accept  his  figures  as  accurate. 


The    Russian    Offensive 


WHAT  has  happened  upon  the  Russian  front 
in  the  past  week  is  this  :  Bothmer  still  stands 
advanced  in  the  centre  with  his  large  Austro- 
(iennan  army.  In  the  south,  at  X  and  V 
on  .Map  III.,  the  Russians  threaten  the  Carpathian  roads 
into  Hungary. 

In  the  north  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  from 
lack  of  effectives  to  fall  back  upon  the  left  hand  side  (at 
A  on  Map  III.)  qf  the  great  Lutsk  salient  exactly  as  he 
was  compelled  the  week  before  to  fall  back  from  the 
right  hand  side  (at  B)  and  to  abandon  the  line  of  the 
Styr  for  that  of  the  Stokhod. 

In  other  words  the  real  importance  of  the  news  is 
not  so  much  that  the  enemy  has  had  to  give  ground  as  that 
he  has  had  to  give  ground  because  he  is  anxious  for  the 
strength  of  his  line  and  cannot  at  the  moment  sufficiently 
reinforce  it. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter,  for  it  is  upon  tlie 
general  anxiety  of  the  enemy  proceeding  from  such  a 
cause  that  the  whole  character  of  the  campaign  depends 
at  this  moment. 

How  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  anxiety  for  the 
strength  of  his  line  which  made  him  thus  retire  upon  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  great  Lutsk  salient  ?  The  statement 
sounds  paradoxical,  because  by  so  retiring  he  actually 
added  to  the  mileage  which  he  had  to  hold :  for  it  is  clear 


ihat  every  enlargement  of  a  salient  increases  in  length 
the  sector  to  be  defended. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  certain  that  he  retired  from 
penury  of  men  by  noting  the  nature  of  the  retirement. 
It  was,  in  his  own  words,  unmolested.  In  other  words, 
after  having  suffered  very  heavily  numerically  kom 
prolonged  action,  he  withdrew  the  remainder  of  his  forces 
at  night  unpressed  by  his  foe  and  he  fell  back  from  a 
position  more  or  less  open  to  a  position  naturally  defended 
which,  though  somewhat  longer  in  actual  mileage  could, 
for  a  breathing  space,  b:  held  by  less  men. 

In  order  to  understand  this  let  the  reader  glance  at 
the  accompanying  sketch,  which  contains,  of  course,  only 
the  bare  elements  of  the  situation,  but  which  is  sufficient 
to  explain  it. 

Here  on  the  south-western  or  left  hand  comer  of 
the  great  Lutsk  salient,  the  line  lay  as  does  the  line  A..\.A. 
on  the  accompanying  Map  III.,  and  for  many  days  there 
had  been  an  undecided  and  furious  struggle  going  on  from 
the  Styr  at  one  end  to  the  bend  near  Swiniuty  at  the  other 
over  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  The  left  hand  of 
the  enemy's  line,  that  is  the  part  in  front  of  and  near 
Pustomity  was  largely  reinforced  by  tiermans.  It  is  the 
furthest  point  south  to  which  the  (iermans  have  been  able 
to  send  reinforcements  directly  in  aid  of  their  ally  since 
the  great  Russian  offensive  began.     For  the  two  (ierman 
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divisions  with  Bothmcr  in  the  centre  (if  there  arc  still  two) 
were  present  before  the  Russian  offensive  began.  On- 
ward eastward  or  to  the  right  of  the  great  main  road 
between  Lutsk  and  Lemberg  the  troops  were  Austrian. 
The  centre  of  the  whole  battle,  the  place  from  which  it 
might  well  take  its  name,  was  Ugrynow,  about  seventeen 
miles  south-west  of  Lutsk,  and  it  was  there,  1  fancy,  that 
the  command  was  stationed  during  the  action. 

Apparently  in  the  night  of  Sunday  last  the  determina- 
tion was  arrived  at  to  fall  back  under  the  Russian  pres- 
sure and  after  the  losses  sustained  from  this,  which  I  may 
call  the  Ugrynow  line,  to  a  new  line  approximately  that  of 
B-B-B  upon  Map  III.  What  was  the  advantage  to  the 
enemy  of  such  a  move  and  how  does  it  spare  him  men  ? 

It  puts  a  marshy  valley  floor,  that  of  the  Volhynian 
Lipa  and  its  upper  tributaries,  between  the  defeated  force 
and  the  Russians  :  that  is  why  the  retirement  was  under- 
taken. Further,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  though  there 
is  yet  no  mention  of  it,  that  some  retirement  has  taken 
place  on  to  the  right  of  these  lines,  so  that  the  extension 
of  actual  mileage  held  by  the  retirement  may  not  be  so 
serious  as  would  appear  from  the  map.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  the  line  B-B-B  is  longer  on  the  map  than  the  hne 
A-A-A. 


The  River  Lipa  is  a  small  tributary  of  the  Styr,  very 
sluggish  and  muddy  and  flanked  upon  both  sides  by  bog, 
whicli  extends  almost  along  its  entire  course.  The 
upper  part  of  the  stream  with  its  branching  sources  is 
particularly  sodden  with  great  belts  of  marshy  meadow 
upon  either  side.  You  may  say,  there 'ore,  that  from 
about  the  point  X  to  about  the  point  Y  Linsingcn's 
Austro-Germans  and  the  purely  German  divisions  rein- 
forcing him  upon  his  left,  now  stand  everywhere  behind 
a  natural  obstacle  which  gives  them  breathing  time. 

It  gives  them  no  more  ;  for  the  obstacle  of  marsh  and 
strain  is  nowhere  more  than  a  mile  or  two  wide,  and  when 
the  Russian  heavy  guns  are  moved  up  and  their  munition- 
ment  (which  is  a  slower  matter)  advanced,  the  positions 
beyond  the  Lipa  will  be  as  vulnerable  as  those  in  the  open 
ground  by  Ugrynow  were  this  week.  But  meanwhile 
there  is  opportunity  for  repose  and  possibly  for  some 
reinforcement. 

The  positions  to  the  south  of  the  Lipa  consist  in  low 
hills  from  loo  to  I20  feet  above  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
river.  An  exactly  similar  formation  runs  parallel  to  the 
river  upon  the  north.  So  we  know  pretty  clearly  what 
is  to  follow.  The  Russian  battery  positions  will  be  estab- 
lished  behind   the   northern    hills  ;     the   new   Austrian 
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trenches  will  be  drawn,  probably  en  conlrepente,  that  is 
just  behind  the  crest  of  the  southern  lulls(they  are  hardly 
hills — more  like  waves  of  land),  and  the  game  will  begin 
over  again.  Meanwhile,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
Germans,  who  are  in  some  strength  just  north  of  all  this, 
were  to  try  a  counter-attack  in  the  direction  of  Torczyn 
to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  south.     We  shall  see. 

Meanwhile  the  retirement  upon  the  Lipa  has  cost  the 
Austrians  and  the  Germans,^  out  of  perhaps  60,000  to 
70,000  men  engaged,  the  loss  of  13,000  prisoners  and  30 
guns,  more  than  half  of  which  were  cmplaced  heavy  pieces. 
In  other  words  they  lost  very  few  field  pieces    in    their 
rapid  move,  but  they  had  no  time  to  withdraw  ail  their 
big  stuff.     The  proportion  of  officers  [captured  to   men 
remains  extraordinarily  high.     Upon  the  Lower  Lipa  the 
proportion  was  over  one  officer  to  30  men,  and  even   in 
the  action  as  a  whole,  coimting  the  tremendous  fighting 
without   surrenders,   wliich  must   ha^•e   taken   j)lace    by 
Pustomity  and  the  main  road,  it  was  higher  than   one 
officer  to  40  men.     When  we  consider  the  fact  that    the 
number  of  officers  killed  in  an  action  upon  the  front  lines 
IS  nonnally  higher  in  proportion  than  the  number  of  men 
killed  ;   that  the  Stalls  are  to  the  rear  and  protected   in 
the  general  retirement  ;   that  the  officers  have  if  they  are 
but  slightly  wounded,  as  a  rule,  a  better  chance  of  escaping 
capture  than  the  men,  the  numbers  of  the  officers  which 
have    been    taken    regularly    throughout    this    Russian 
offensive  is  among  its  most  remarkable    features.     The 
point  has  been  noted  throughout  the  military  press  of 
Europe  and  is  here  only  repeated. 

In  Southern  Galicia  our  Allies  are  still  holding  their 
hand,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  dispersing  the  enemy's 
plans  of  copcentration,  perhaps  for  other  reasons  of  which 


we  are  not  told. 

The  capture  of  the  Kolomea  district  with  its  important 
adjunct,  the  seizure  of  Delatyn,  gave  them  the  entry  to 
the  Jablonitza  Pass  with  its  road  and  railway.  As  I  said 
last  week,  one  could  not  tell  whether  the  Russians  would 
work  for  pushing  up  Southern  Galicia  and  forcing  Bothmcr 
to  fall  back  from  his  central  position — that  is  for  taking 
Stanislau — or  whether  they  would  attempt  an  invasion 
of  Hungary  across  the  Carpathians,  or  whether  they  would 
try  both  together.  But  I  said  that  the  first  of  these  three 
doubtful  courses  was  the  most  likely.  Meanwhile  a 
political  tlireat  to  the  Hungarian  plains  seems  certainly 
to  be  in  their  mind,  and  they  are  pursuing  it,  as  I  suggested 
might  be  the  case,  not  across  the  Borgo  Pass,  the  valley 
from  which  westwards  is  divergent  from  the  northern 
valleys,  but  in  a  convergent  fashion  upon  Marmoros  Szigct, 
the  first  point  of  importance  upon  the  Hungarian  side  of 
the  Carpathians,  and  the  gateway  to  the  great  Hungarian 
Plain.  Of  an  advance  from  Delatyn  they  say  nothing, 
but  of  cavalry  work  along  the  southern  road  which  leads 
from  Kirlibaba  to  Marmoros  Sziget  (the  first  important 
point  in  Hungary)  we  are  told  that  Russian  cavalry  have 
already  crossed  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  There  is  a 
good  road  all  the  way  from  Kirilibab.a  down  into  Hungary 
by  the  valley  of  the  Visso,  but  with  no  railway  for  muni- 
tions. The  Carpathians  are  here  low  ;  the  crest  under 
3,000  feet ;  the  Passes  lower  still,  and  the  rise  gradual 
upon  either  side.  But  between  the  two  roads,  the 
Jablonitza  with  its  railway  as  well  as  a  high  road,  and  the 
Kirlibaba  road,  there  is  rather  a  ragged  lump  of  moun- 
tains which  makes  hason  difficult  between  the  two 
columns — if  indeed  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Russians 
to  pursue  this  adventure  upon  any  considerable  scale. 


A    Study   of    the    Italian    Front— I. 


IH.WE  just  returned  from  the  Italian  -front  where, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  I  was  given  every 
facility  for  seeing  the  condition  and  disposition  of 
the  national  forces  and  especially  of  judging  the 
nature  of  that  mountain  warfare  which  we  have  sp  little 
understood  in  this  country  and  the  effect  of  which  is  yet 
of  such  moment  to  the  whole  campaign. 
•  I  propose  to  examine  in  this  and  further  articles  which 
are  to  follow  in  sequence,  the  problem  presented  to  the 
Italians  upon  the  front  between  the  Swiss  border  and  the 
Adriatic  :  its  place  in  the  great  campaign  as  a  whole  : 
the  way  in  which  the  Italians  have  met  that  problem  : 
and  the  details  of  that  very  difficult  task  of  theirs,  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  which  have  not  hitherto,  I  think, 
been  fully  appreciated  in  this  country. 

The  first  thing  to  seize  in  the  whole  matter  is  here,  as 
everywhere,  the  question  of  numbers.  What  proportion 
of  the  enemy  does  the  Italian  effort  contain  or  occupy 
upon  this  southern  front  ? 

If  we  represent  the  field  armies  of  the  two  Central  Powers 
by  the  figure  28,  then  including  all  the  divisions  they  have 
on  the  Polish,  the  Western,  the  Italian  fronts,  and  also 
the  small  forces  they  still  maintain  in  the  Balkans,  and 
such  men  as  they  have  been  able  to  lend  to  their  Turkish 
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Ally,  we  may  put  the  number  of  Austrians  immobilised  in 
the  South  by  the  Italian  armies  at  a  figure  which  has 
fluctuated  between  2|  and  3|rd. 

That  is  the  numerical  statement  of  the  case.  But  were 
we  to  stop  at  that  we  should  very  much  under-estimate 
the  effect  of  the  Italian  effort  in  the  whole  Alliance. 

This  containment  of  what  is  numerically  but  a  9th  or 
so  of  the  total  enemy  forces  has  under  the  special  circimi- 
stances  of  the  Alpine  War,  three  very  important  char- 
acteristics which  in  quality  render  the  effect  greatly 
superior  to  the  mere  effect  of  quantity. 

These  three  characteristics  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  Austrian  armies  here  occupied  are  pinned  to  a 
district  communication  with  which  is  in  many  places  a 
difficult  matter  and  everywhere  restricted. 

(2)  The  political  character  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  renders 
the  immobilisation  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  their 
forces  upon  this  particular  national  frontier  a  far  more 
embarrassing  matter  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
Austro-Hungarian  armies  the  homogeneous  thing  which 
Prussia  has  made  of  the  German  army. 

The  position  of  the  Italian  communications  was  also 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  a  par- 
ticular offensive  in  this  region,  the  failure  of  which  would 
be  of  a  spcial  consequence.  That  offensive  we  know  has 
been  undertaken  and  has  failed,  and  the  consequences  o\ 
that  failure  the  whole  war  is  already  beginning  to  feel. 

Let  me  expand  these  three  points,  for  they  are  essen- 
tial to  a  comprehension  of  the  position. 

(i)  {a)  As  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Austro- 
Italian  front  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  lines  ip  the  war. 

If  the  Austro-Italian  front  were  merely  the  continua- 
tion of  some  existing  front^as  for  instance  the  Rou- 
manian border  hitherto  neutral  is  merely  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Russian  front  in  the  East,  then  the  presence  of 
the  Austrians  upon  it  would  be  of  far  less  value  to  us 
than  is  actually  the  case. 

(b)  If  the  ground  upon  which  the  Austrians  are  thus 
immobihsed  in  the  south  were  not  what  it  is,  Alpine 
ground,  the  effect  would  have  been  of  less  moment  than 
it  actually  is. 

But  both  under  {a)  and  under  ( h)  you  have 
special  conditions  which  greatly  increase  the  va'ue  to  us 
of  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  Austrian  divisions  to  what 
was  a  year  ago  the  new  Italian  front.     The  distance  at 
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which  this  front  stands  from  the  other  two  main  theatres 
of  war  involves  at  once  an  extension  of  communications 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  an  already  over-burdened 
State.  Austria-Hungary — even  if  there  were  no  Alps — 
would  be  compelled  to  watch,  to  feed  and  to  supply,  to 
evacuate  wounded  and  sick  from,  and  to  recruit  and  send 
drafts  to  lines  not  only  distant  from  her  other  spheres  of 
activity,  but  in  a  direction  which  involves  communica- 
tions perpendicular  to  her  original  communications. 

The  original  communications  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
lines  upon  which  her  staff  had  to  work  out  the  mainten- 
ance and  replenishment  of  her  armies,  were  the  com- 
munications from  Easit  to  West ;  the  lines  through  Hun- 
gary from  Austria  proper  and  from  Germany.  The 
Italian  front  added  to  these  a  new  set  of  communications 
running  from  north  to  south,  and  the  presence  of  Italy 
in  the  war  compelled  Austria-Hungary  to  all  the  complex 
task  of  a  double  campaign.  It  is  true  that  these  new 
sets  of  communications  did  not  directly  cross  the  old 
East  and  West  communications  save  far  back  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  that  therefore  the  worst  element 
of  confusion  which  such  a  situation  can  create  was  absent. 
None  the  less  the  necessary  provision  of  a  new  set  of  lines 
and  of  all  the  Staff  work  connected  with  their  employ- 
ment, the  fitting  in  of  their  working  with  the  working  of 
the  older  lines  at  the  points  of  junction,  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  rolling  stock  from  one  set  of  communica- 
tions to  lend  it  to  the  other,  the  impossibiUty — or  what 
was  almost  the  impossibility,  of  using  both  at  full  pressure 
at  the  same  time,  put  before  the  Austro-Hungarian  com- 
mand new  problems  which  have  continued  to  weigh  upon 
them  and  perhaps  to  increase  in  complexity  since  the 
appearance  of  Italy  upon  the  side  of  the  Allies  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

To  this  point  mttst  be  added  the  subsidiary  one  I  have 
noted  that  this  new  ,front  was  in  the  main  an  Alpine 
front. 

The  first  remark  the  reader  will  make  upon  this  is  that 
such  a  mountain  front  would  seem  rather  to  favour  the 
enemy,  for  it  is  notorious  that  a  line  of  that  kind  can  be 
held  with  far  fewer  men  than  a  line  in  open  country. 
This  is  true,  and  indeed  if  the  new  front  had  been  an  open 
one  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Austria-Hungary  would 
have  had  the  resources  to  have  held  it  permanently  at 
all.  But  it  is  none  the  less  also  true  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  an  Alpine  front  has  taxed  the  enemy  very 
heavily.  Where  he  has  not  been  taxed  by  it  in  numbers 
he  has  been  taxed  by  it  in  the  nature  of  the  fighting. 
For  this  there  are  tfiree  fairly  clear  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  Alpine  warfare  was  to  develop— as  we 
shall  see  in  later  articles — the  most  unexpected  situations 
and  to  demand  new  and  untried  methods  of  warfare. 
Therefore  the  enemy  had  to  pit  his  engineering  skill  and 
his  resourcefulness  against  the  Italians  who,  as  will  be 
seen  in  later  articles  of  this  series,,  have  proved  to  be 
possessed  of  a  veritable  genius  for  the  occupation  and 
maintenance  of  such  lines. 

Next,  the  Alpine  conditions  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
front  have  condemned  the  enemy  to  a  restricted  and 
difficult  railway  system.  He  is  here  much  harder  hit 
than-are  the  Italians,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  mountains 
lies  behind  the  existing  lines  and  towards  the  Austrian 
or  Hungarian  side  of  them.  The  Italians  have  either  close 
to  their  front  or  actually  touching  it  the  abundant  railway 
communication  of  the  plains.  The  Austro-Hunganans 
are  tied  to  one  line  on  the  west  supplemented  by  the  Ime 
coming  in  from  the  Puster,  that  at  F  on  the  accompanymg 
Sketch  VII.  For-  the  eastern  part  of  the  line,  by  Gonzia 
and  Trieste,  they  have  a  better  railway  system,  but  even 
here  they  are  handicapped  by  the  mountain  defiles  to 
the  one  line  from  Innsbruck ;  through  which  all  their 
supply  must  pass. 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  such  a  handicap  has  not 
been  hitherto  apparent,  that  the  Austrians  have  main- 
tained themselves  with  as  much  facility  as  our  Alhes  in 
spite  of  such  apparent  drawbacks,  and  that  the  pressure 
upon  either  side  has  been  so  similar  as  to  result  in  a 
situation  almost  unchanged  in  the  last  eleven  months  ot 
fighting.  ... 

The  answer  to  such  a  criticism  will,  I  think,  be  laminar 
to  all  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  military  history. 

When  two  opponents  are  thus  in  equilibrium— as 
•Arere  the  Allies  on  the  one  side  and  the  French  on  the  other 
for  instance,  during  the  summer  of  lyq.^— the  peculiar 
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disadvantages  under  which  one  side  may  suffer  arc  not 
apparent.  They  are  potential — they  are  Teally  there 
under  the  surface,  but  they  are  not  seen  above  that  sur- 
face. It  is  in  the  last  stages  of  a  campaign  when  the 
equilibrium  is  broken  that  the  effect  of  such  a  handicap 
appears  and  then  every  one  recognises  it. 

Wherever  it  becomes  a  question  of  trying  to  hold  the 
Alpine  front  with  just  the  bare  minimum  of  men  upon  the 
enemy's  side,  when  anxiety  has  begun  to  appear  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  reinforcing  this  and  then 
that  other  threatened  point,  the  power  possessed  by  the 
Italians  through  their  railways  upon  the  plain  of  moving 
men  rapidly  back  and  forth,  the  corresponding  difficulty 
in  lateral  communication  imposed  upon  the  enemy,  will 
make  itself  felt.  We  have  already  had  a  touch  of  this 
in  the  very  rapid  and  facile  Italian  concentration  against 
the  Austrian  Trentino  thrust  of  which  I  shall  speak  in 
a  later  article, 

So  much,  then,  for  the  way  in  which  the  situation  and 
character  of  this  particular  front  has  added  to  the  merely 
numerical  value  of  the  enemy  forces  it  occupies  and  with- 
draws from  other  theatres  of  war. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  way  in  which  this  ad- 
vantage is  further  increased  for  us  by  the  political  con- 
ditions of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

(2)  The  political  effect  of  the  new  front,  greatly  in- 
creasing its  merely  numerical  effect,  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  Austria-Hungary,  especially  in  these  later 
stages  of  the  war,  cannot  use  its  troops  indifferently,  any 
unit  in  any  place,  as  can  France  or  England  or  even  the 
German  Empire*. 

In  the  second  place  the  immobilisation  of  such  and  such 
a  number  of  Austrian  divisions  has  more  effect  at  the 
present  moment  than  the  immobilisation  of  a  similar 
number  of  German  divisions. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  racial.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  consists  roughly  in  its  population  of 
three  groups.  There  are  the  German  speaking  Austrians 
(of  whom  the  best  troops  are  probably  the  Tyrolese) 
there  are  the  Magyars,  and  there  are  the  various  popu- 
lations speaking  the  Roumanian  language  and  several 
forms  of  Slav  languages.  The  German  speaking  popu- 
lation and  Magyars  proper  combined  are  not  quite  half 
the  whole.  Every  part  of  this  whole  has  some  complex 
problem  of  its  own  involving  racial  or  religious  animosities 
of  its  own.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  successful  and  rapid 
campaign  might  ignore  such  fundamental  differences  in 
the  recruitment  of  the  armies.  It  is  certain  that 
military  discipline  not  only  covers  these  fissures  with  its 
cement  but  also  holds  them  together  with  that  cement. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  increasingly  unsuccessful  war, 
especially  now  that  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is  beginning, 
these  differences  come  to  be  of  very  real  moment,  and 


*  I  say  "  even  the  German  Empire,"  because  the  German  Empire 
is  not  here  absolutely  free.  There  is  a  certain  slight  but  perceptible 
friction  between  the  various  parts.  If  Prussia,  for  instance,  had  only 
used  Bavarian  troops  for  specially  difiicult  enterprises,  there  would 
have  been  trouble.  '  But  France  or  England  can  use  any  unit  at  will 
in  any  theatre  of  war,  for  their  services  are  absolutely  homogeneous  in 
the  field,  so  far  at  least  as  the  white  troops  are  concerned. 
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we  Know  as  a  matter  ot  fact  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  is 
at  the  present  moment  selecting  its  units.  It  certainly 
prefers,  and  is  already  perhaps  in  part  compelled,  to  u^f 
against  Italians  principally  Slav  troops;  to  ask  the 
Hungarians  principally  to  defend  their  own  frontiers 
now  menaced  by  the  Russian  victories.  We  have  certain 
knowledge  of  popular  disturbances  in  the  Tyrol  against  the 
movement  of  the  troops  from  this  quarter  towards  tin- 
east  and.  in  general,  wo  find  Austria-Hungary  hampered 
by  her  political  composition. 

It  may  he  asked  how  this  factor  ultimately  affects  the 
strength  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  or  increases  the  value  to 
us  of  the  new  front  which  the  Italians  constituted  a  year 
ago,  seeing  that  however  much  the  Higher  Command  of 
Austria-Hungary  may  have  to  consider  national  feeling, 
the  total  number  of  men  available  remains  the  same. 

Hindered  Concentration 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  throughout  a 
campaign,  but  especially  when  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is 
approaching,  tlu'  power  to  concentrate  unhindered  at  any 
threatened  point  is  the  most  vital  thing  of  all.  But  you 
cannot  throw  men  at  will  upon  this  point  or  that  if  your 
forces  are  divided  into  fractions  which  exercise  some  pres- 
sure upon  you  as  to  which  front  they  shall  serve  upon. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  British  Higher  Com- 
mand hesitated  to  use  north  coimtrymen  upon  the  Somme 
and  hesitated  to  use  Scotchmen  or  Colonials  at  \pres, 
we  can  see  at  once  how  that  command  would  be  hampered 
and  we  can  imagine  how  much  more  serious  the  matter 
would  be  if  our  command  were  possessed  of  a  force  already 
approaching  exhaustion  and  depending  for  its  life  upon  very 
rapid  movement  of  troops  back  and  forth  from  threatened 
point  to  threatened  point.  In  a  word,  this  political  dif- 
ferentiation compels  Austria-Hungary  either  to  use  too  few 
men  against  Italy  of  her  total  a\'ailable  numbers  or  too 
many  or.  if  in  the  right  numbers,  then  with  portions 
known  to  be  disaffected  either  towards  a  war  against 
Slavs  or  towards  a  war  against  Italians.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  is  no  Magyar  fighting  upon  the  Italian 
front  but  feels  that  his  sacrifice  is  partly  wasted  ;  and 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  any  Slav  fighting 
upon  the  Russian  front  for  Austria  that  is  not  in  part,  in 
spite  of  religious  differences  or  geographical  estrangement, 
divided  in  his  allegiance. 

The  other  political  point,  the  fact  that  the  "  holding  up  " 
of  such  and  such  a  number  of  Austrian  divisions  is  more 
serious  to  our  enemy  than  the  holding  up  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  German  divisions,  flows  from  the 
constitution  of  the  Austrian  armies. 

Austria- Hungary  put  into  the  field  originally  a  smaller 
proportion  of  her  population,  than  did  Germany.* 

On  the  top  ot  this  came  the  tremendous  losses  of  the 
first  defeats,  the  occupation  of  great  masses  of  territory 
from  which  every  potential  soldier  was  evacuated  by  the 
Russians  and,  at  certain  periods,  wholesale  surrenders. 
There  are  about  a  million  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  in 
Russia  at  this  moment.  Further,  the  losses  from  wounds 
and  sickness  and  death  in  the  terrible  winter  Carpathian 
ramiDaign  tended  to  exhaust  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Austria- 
Hungary  not  only  extended  the  limit  of  age  beyond  any 
other  of  the  belligerents,  but  summoned  her  "Class  '18 
long  before  such  a  measure  had  been  found  necessary  even 
by  the  Germans.  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Class  '18  has  now  been  summoned  for  some  months  past. 
I  know  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  summoned  in 
the  spring.  In  Germany  the  only  contingent  of  Class  '18  as 
yet  actually  summoned  is,  I  believe,  the  Saxon,  though 
others  are  upon  the  point  of  being  summoned.  France, 
of  course,  has  not  touched  this  resource  as  yet,  nor  Italy, 
nor  any  other  of  the  conscript  beUigerents."  For  Austria 
in  this  condition  to  ha\e  from  25  to  33  di\'isions  held  and 
pinned  upon  the  Southern  Alpine  front  has  been  a  grave, 
is  now  already  a  perilous,  and  may  even  in  the  near  future 
be  a  disastrous  thing.  She  does  not  here  adventure  one- 
half  her  forces,  but  she  adventures  more  than  a  third. 
We  cannot  look  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
armies  as  simply  making  one  group.     They  are  two  un- 


equal parts  of  a  mechanically  arranged  and  disparate 
thing,  and  if  you  weaken  the  weakest  part  of  the  com- 
bination you  atfect  the  value  of  the  whole  much  more  than 
the  mere  numerical  calculation  would  .show.  If  two  ships 
are  necessary  to  an  operation  and  the  one  can  make  18 
knots  and  the  other  25,  then  if  you  reduce  the  slower  ship 
from  18  knots  to  10,  you  weaken  the  combination  very 
much  more  than  you  would  weaken  a  single  unit  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  speed.  It  is  but  a  particular 
example  of  a  general  truth  always  apparent  when  allies 
are  in  action.  We  saw  it,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
munitionment  last  year.  The  fact  that  the  Allies  as  a-, 
whole  were  catching  up  in  their  munitionment  and 
approaching- the  enemy  whom  they  were  soon  to  surpass, 
was  crossed  by  the  other  fact  that  one  portion  of  the 
Alliance,  to  wit,  the  Russians,  was  menaced  by  lack  of 
munitionment  and  equipment  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  Occidental  Powers.  Wc  know  how  seriously  this 
affected  the  situation  as  a  whole.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
same  principle  as  that  which  I  am  here  insisting  upon  in 
the  case  of  .'Vustria-Hungary.  The  Italian  effort  by 
holding  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  available  Austrian 
numbers  in  the  field,  does  luuch  more  than  diminish  .our 
opponents'  efforts  by.  the  numerical  withdrawal  of  a  qth 
to  a  7th  of  the  other  fronts,  for  it  lames  one  of  two  horses 
in  the  team. 

(3)  Lastly,  I  said  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
Italian  front  would  almost  certainly  tempt  the  enemy 
to  an  offensive,  the  failure  of  which  would  reflect  upon 
the  whole  campaign. 

It  is  a  point  I  need  not  labour  because  that  offensive 
has  taken  place,  and  has  failed,  and  1  shall  deal  with  the 
effects  of  this  in  detail  in  a  later  article.  H.  Bhlloc 


To  Italy 

I  doubted  thee — and  yet   I  dared  not  doubt  ; 
I  hoped— and  yet  again  I  dared  not  hope  ; 
While  all  the  weary  months  dragged  on  without 
Sign  that  thy  soul  was  living,  and  would  cope — 
As  erst,  as  often,  as  in  days  when  yet 
Thy  oneness  was  no  more  than  noble  dream — 
With  ambushed  foes  and  dangers  darkly  set 
In  meshes  round,  for  honour's  wreath  supreme. 
But  that  exalted  vision — thyself,  whole. 
Risen  as  deliverer  of  the  oppressed  that  seek 
Freedom  through  offering  of  the  very  soul, 
Hope's  vision — chasing  doubts  away  as  weak. 
Flashed  triumph  when  thine  hour  of  action  came 
•And  showed  thee  living  still  and  still  the  same. 

F.  W.  R.AGG. 


*  This  was  ,i  point  upon  which  some  of  thp  earlier  calculations  of 
Ihe  enemy's  forces  and  Kwses  piihli.shed  in  Land  &  Watrr  were 
erroneous.  I  calculated  the  Austro-Hungarian  contingents  at  clase 
on  80  per  cent,  of  the  (;prman»  uiwn  the  basis  of  population.  Thev 
were  as  a  fact  for  long  at  leiist  n  per  cent,  le^s  th.in  this. 


Sir  Rob?rt  Baden  Powell  has  just  published  a  booklet 
entitled  To-day  and  To-morrow  in  whicli  he  goes  very 
thoroughly  into  the  question  of  the  training  and  character- 
forming  methods  of  his  Boy  Scout  movement.  It  is  a  most 
wise  and  sound  pronouncement,  and  deserves  a  careful  study 
by  all  wlio  have  anything  to  do  with  the  upbringing  of  chil- 
dren. Witli  boy  scouts  to  begin  with  and  national  service 
to  follow,  Great  Britain  should  be  an  impregnable  nation  in 
tlie  future,  to  judge  by  the  magnificent  lighting  qualities  of 
Kitchener's  men.  The  stuff  is  evidently  here  right  enough  ; 
it  only  .wants  a  little  knocking  into  shape 

Dowager  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Crewe,  Sir  James  Dunlop 
Smith,  and  Sir  Coleridge  Grove  appeal  for  assistance  to 
enable  the  \'ictoria  League  to  extend  its  admirable  hospitality 
to  luen  of  the  Oversea  Forces  temporarily  in  London.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  League  opened  a  club  in  Lower  Regent 
Street  for  men  of  the  Oversea  Forces,  and  a  few  months  later 
what  may  be  described  as  a  simple  and  inexpensive  hotel 
was  established  in  Mason's  Yard,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
containing  80  beds  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  from  theDomin- 
ions  and  Dependencies.  The  demand  for  accommodation  of 
this  kind  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  Cliief  Commissioner  of 
Police  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  League  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  the  Police  Section  House  in  Cliaring  Cross  Road, 
with  a  portion  of  the  necessary  furniture.  When  the  neces- 
sary alterations  and  arrangements  have  been  made  this  house 
will  give  150  more  beds,  every  one  of  which  is  wanted.  Funds 
are  needed  for  the  alterations,  and  donations  may  be  sent 
to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Victoria  League.  2,  Millbank  House, 
\yestminster.  S.W.,  marked  "  Soldiers'  Club  Extension  Fund." 
\'o!untary  workers  who  are  willing  to  ^work  in  the  canteen 
should  writ.'  to  I.adv  Hope,  at  tliis  address. 
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A  New  Situation 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


THAT  a  new  position  has  been  created  by  the 
battle  of  Jutland  is  abundantly  proved  to  us  by 
many  evidences.  We  hear  repeatedly  of  Russian 
activities  in  the  Baltic,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  threatened  assistance  of  the  German  fleet  to  von 
Hindenberg's  left  wing  at  Riga.  Whatever  else  it  has  done, 
the  battle  of  Jutlancl  has  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
the  German  Admiralty  to  risk  adventures  against  the 
Russian  navy.  Indeed,  the  situation  in  the  sea  that  is 
almost  closed  by  the  territorial  waters  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  is  one  that  is  extraordinarily  tantalising  at  the 
present  moment.  If  the  passage  of  the  Sound  could 
be  made  reasonably  safe  ;  if  the  island  of  Gothland  were 
only  Russian,  instead  of  Swedish  ;  if  even  Libau  could 
be  regained  ;  if  it  were  possible  for  AlUed  navies  to  co- 
operate under  one  command,  as  Allied  land  forces  have 
co-operated  in  the  Dardanelles,  at  Salonica,  and,  if  not 
under  one  command,  at  least  with  perfect  unity  and 
for  a  common  purpose  as  to-day  on  the  Som.me — what 
might  not  be  made  of  the  naval  position  in  the  Baltic  ? 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  troops  on  the  last  120 
miles  north  of  Hindenberg's  front  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  relying  upon  sea  supplies.  Now,  if  ever,  would  ha\e 
been  the  time  when  active  naval  operations  would  ha\e 
affected  the  campaign  in  Russia  just  as  seriously  as  did 
our  naval  help  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Napoleon's  position  at  Moscow  was  indeed  something 
more  than  emb;  rr  issed  by  the  operations  of  the  British 
ships  off  the  Prussian  and  Polish  ports. 

The  possibilities  of  the  situation  to-day  are  no  doubt 
far  different.  The  everyday  requirements  of  a 
naval  force — in  the  way  of  ports,  docks  and  repair  shops, 
not  to  mention  the  immense  demand  which  active  opera- 
tions create  for  stores — are  such  that  even  if  they  stood 
alone,  if  mines  and  submarines  did  not  almost  literally 
block  the  entrance,  and  if  a  suitable  base  at  a  suitable  geo- 
graphical position  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  they  would 
go  far  to  making  any  joiht  naval  campaign  in  the  Baltic 
so  dithcult  as  to  be  almost  impossible.  But  now  that 
the  German  navy  has  suffered  so  heavily  that  we  could 
afford  to  red\ice  our  preponderance  in  the  North  Sea, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  areinforcement  that  would  make, 
with  the  Russian  fleet,  a  imit  capable  of  exercising  the 
command  of  the  Baltic,  there  is  something  tantalising 
in  its  being  apparently  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  use 
their  sea  strength  to  such  decisive  purpose.  As  "it 
is,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  give  the  Russians  little 
assistance  beyond  that  which  may  be  afforded  by  our 
submarines. 

Breaking  the  Blockade 

As  was  fullv  to  be  expected  after  an  engagement  that 
for  many  months  nnist  leave  the  enemy  quite  powerless 
to  fight  at  sea,  the  only  naval  de\elopments  have  been 
along  the  lines  of  strengthening  the  Allied  effort  to  cut 
Germany  off  from  sea-borne  supplies,  and  of  a  German 
effort  to  try  to  escape  from  our  tightening  hold.  The 
enemy's  last  activit\-  is  not  without  a  certain  ingenuity,  and 
has,  from  the  news" point  of  view,  the  merit  of  a  surprise. 
That  submarine  craft  can  evade  the  vigilance  of  surface 
ships  is  a  very  obvious  truth.  It  is  indeed  the  justification 
of  their  existence.  Nine-tenths  of  the  incidents  of  the 
present  war  at  sea  have  arisen  solely  from  what  our  or 
the  enemy  submarines  have  made  out  of  this  faculty 
for  evasion.  It  marks  the  one  novelty  in  naval  war.  . 
That  a  country  can  possess  a  command  of  the  sea  more 
absolute  than  "history  has  ever  recorded,  and  yet  that 
this  command  can  be  made  to  appear  almost  nugatory  by 
one  form  of  naval  unit,  so  far  as  the  activities  that  such 
units  allow,  is  or  was  a  new  thing  altogether.  But  its 
interest  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  insurgent  unit. 
The  real  element  of  surprise  in  a  German  submarine 
calling  itself  a  liner  and  making  its  way  to  America- 
if  there  were  any  justification  for  real  surprise  in  the 
matter  -should  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  with  every  other 


form  of  sea  communication  denied  to  her,  Germany  should 
have  waited  so  long  before  using  this. 

But  the  explanation  is  obvious.  It  is  that  this  par- 
ticular form  of  sea  communication  is  for  practical  pur-  - 
poses  almost  valueless.  Once  more  the  very  restricted 
capacity  of  under  water  craft  is  demonstrated.  To  a 
country  in  Germany's  position  to-day,  there  may  ob- 
viously be  a  certain  small  relief  in  being  able  to  transmit 
tiny  cargoes  of  high  value  to  the  United  States,  if  only 
to  relieve,  in  some  modest  manner,  a  financial  position 
of  soiTi(>  stringency.  But  finance  is  not  our  enemy's  most 
disagreeable  preoccupation  at  the  present  moment. 
That  preoccupation  is  want — the  unappeas(>d  and 
seemingly  unappeasable  appetites,  not  of  the  rich  nor 
of  the  prosperous  middle  class,  nor  of  the  food-producing 
section  of  the  population,  imt  of  some  20,000,000  or  so 
jXTsons  who  compose  the  families  of  artisans,  labourers 
and  small  traders,  all  to-day  the  impatient  and  ex- 
asperated \ictims  of  short  commons.  All  the  submarines 
in  the  world,  put  together  could  not  in  one  journey  bring 
to  this  mass  of  hungry  folk  one  square  meal  apiece. 

This  being  the  situation,  it  surely  must  need  some 
courage  to  say,  as  (lerinan  publicists  have  said,  that  the 
safe  arrival  of  a  few  hundred  tons  of  dye-stuffs  in 
America  is  a  demonstration  that  the  British  blockade 
is  at  an  end  !  I  think  if  I  were  a  German,  and  anxious 
to  believe  that  British  sea  power  had  ceased  to  exist,  I 
should  prefer  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  terminated, 
as  that  honest  fellow  the  Kaiser  assured  his  subjects, 
by  the  devastating  victory  which  Scheer  and  Von 
Hipper  won  on  the  31st  May.  But  really  both  boasts 
tell  the  same  story — especically  when  we  remember  that 
the  acts  that  provoked  the  boasts  were  undertaken  with 
no  other  object.  That  a  great  concerted  movement 
was  in  contemplation  by  the  Allies,  everyone  in  the 
(ierman  higher  command  must  long  since  have  known. 
Jutland  was  a  despei  ate  effort  on  the  eve  of  the  blow,  to, 
effect  something  to  give  the  Germans  the  courage  required 
for  bearing  it  in  its  successive  and  cumulating  stages. 
The  sequence  of  events  is  noteworthy.  On  the  31st  of 
May  came  the  very  courageous  sortie  of  the  German  fleet. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  its  return  there  followed  the  ]jro- 
clamation  of  a  decisive  victory  and  the  passing  of  a 
600,000,000  sterling  credit.  Within  a  few  hours  of  that, 
and  before  the  truth  could  be  realised,  the  Reichstag 
was  prorogued.  And  when  the  trutli  came  to  those; 
who  could  not  be  deceived,  it  came  with  other  truths  not 
less  unwelcome,  of  Brussilloff's  advance,  of  the  shiver  sent 
■right  down  the  enemy  eastern  line,  of  the  loss  by  the 
Austrian  ally  of  at  least  ten  army  corps.  Then  followed 
first— inevitably— the  retreat  from  the  Trentino  and 
next — relentlessly — the  .advance  upon  the  Somme.  They 
must  be  clutching  at  straws  in  Berlin  if,  in  the  face  of 
naval  defeat,  and  of  a  strangely  menacing  position  on 
land,  the  successful  voyage  of  a  single  submarine  can 
be  saluted  as  proving  that  the  sea  chains  of  Germany 
arc  broken  ! 

Ethics  of  Submarine  Commerce 

The  American  authorities  have  decided  that  this  par- 
ticular submarine  is  a  merchantman.  We  ha\e  not 
details  enough  about  her  equipment  to  judge  whether, 
on  legal  grounds,  the  decision  is  right.  But  I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  some  accounts  that  the  boat  was  armed  with 
3-inch  guns.  If  she  was  so  armed,  her  peaceful  character 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  hopelessly  compromised.  And 
this  for  the  \'ery  obvious  reason  that  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  the  arming  of  a  surface  boat  against 
submarines  and  the  arming  of  submarines  against  sur- 
face boats.  The  historical  justification  for  arming 
merchantmen  is  simple.  It  prevents  the  enemy  sending 
what  may  be  called  contemptible  forces  on  the  job  of 
commerce  raiding.  Unless  the  raider  has  superior  speed, 
the  merchantman  has  obvious  means  of  escajie;  unless  it 
carries  an   armament   such   as  no   merchantman   could 
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equal  without  sacrificing  its  utility  as  a  merchantnian, 
the  peaceful  ship  may  not  onlv  beat  off,  but  actually 
sink  or  capture  the  warship.  The  arming  of  merchant- 
men became  altogether  useless  as  soon  as  specialisation  in 
design  and  building  for  war  purposes  made  competition 
in  fighting  power  between  a  ship  built  for  war  and  a 
trading  ship  hastily  armed  impossible.  But  nhen 
submarines  were  used  against  merchantmen,  t  ..  old 
condition  was  restored. 

Rights  and  Duties 

Mr.  Wilson's  LusHania  Notes  atlmirably  summarise 
the  rights  and  d\itics  of  belligerents  in  regard  to  trade. 
Their  rights  arc  to  search  all  j^rivate  ships  at  sea,  to  cap- 
ture them  when  the  search,  prima  facie,  justifies  capture, 
and  to  bring  them  into  port  for  trial.  In  exceptional 
cases  and  at  the  belligerent's  risk,  the  prize  may  be  des- 
troyed at  sea.  But  these  rights  are  only  conceded 
because  certain  duties  are  imposed.  1  he  chief  of  these 
is  the  protection  of  those  whom  the  belligerent  finds  on 
board  the  private  ship.  The  whole  quarrel  with  the 
employment  of  the  submarine  as  a  commerce  raider,  is 
that  it  can  only  in  quite  exceptional  circumstances  be 
suited  to  exercise  belligerent  rights,  and  almost  never 
be  capable  of  discharging  belligerent  duties.  Its  dis- 
ability, in  the  matter  of  the  belligerent's  rights,  rests  on 
the  fact  that  as  a  surface  ship  it  has  the  lowest  factor 
of  defence  of  anything  in  the  sea.  '■  It  has  indeed  no 
defensive  power  at  all  except  the  total  destruction  of  any 
possible  opponent.  So  fragile  is  it  that  a  single  shot  by 
the  lightest  of  guns,  the  mere  touch  of  a  ship's  bows-- 
either  may  send  it  promptly  to  tiie  bottom.  But  it  can 
only  visit,  search  and  capture  as  a  surface  ship.  And 
as  it  cannot  enforce  capture  except  by  sinking,  and  as 
its  capacity  will  not  enable  it  to  carry  the  people  on  board 
into  safety,  any  more  than  allow  it  to  carry  adequate 
numbers  for  putting  prize  crews  on  board  its  captures, 
it  follows  that  its  fragility  and  its  small  size  make  it  alto- 
gether unsuitable  for  functions  hitherto  associated  with 
the  exercise  of  maritime  rights  and  duties  in  war.  These 
functions  depend  on  the  size,  speed  or  power  of  the  warship 
being  overwhelming.  Trade  war  became  humane  and 
bloodless,  because  resistance  was  hopeless,  and — so  far 
as  safety  to  life  was  concerned— unnecessary. 

The  submarine's  limitations  are  inherent  ;  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  if  it  is  to  effect  anything 
detrimental  to  the  enemy's  trade,  it  can  only  do  it  by 
ignoring  every  precept  that  humanity  has  hitherto  con- 
sidered binding.  When  a  sea  captain  is  challenged  by  a 
submarine,  he  knows  that  if  he  surrenders,  his  ship  will 
be  sunk,  his  passengers  and  crew  sent  adrift  in  open 
boats.  Open  boats  are,  in  any  case,  a  poor  protection  for 
life  ;  in  many  cases  a  barbarous  infliction  on  women  and 
children  ;  in  some  cases  a  virtual  sentence  to  either  a 
violent  or  a  lingering  death.  It  is  inevitable  that  where  he 
can,  the  merchant  captain  will  seek  safety  by  an  attack 
upon  the  submarine.  He  will  arm  himself  before  he  starts, 
not  only  because  his  guns,  if  they  are  used  successfully, 
will  protect  him,  but  because  the  bare  fact  that  he  is 
known  to  be  carrying  them  will  deter  submarines  from  ap- 
proaching in  any  except  very  favourable  conditions. 
The  captain  of  the  armed  merchant  ship  is  clearly  within 
all  his  maritime  rights  in  being  armed.  If  in  spite  of 
it,  the  under  water  boat  commander  goes  for  him,  it 
can  only  be  by  a  breach  of  every  human  limitation.  He 
must  make,  that  is  to  say,  an  unheralded  under  water 
attack.  It  is  these  quite  simple  and  obvious  circum- 
stances that  have  led  to  the  American  protest  against  the 
submarine  campaign. 

Does  it  not  follow  from  the  same  premises  that  we 
strain  the  meaning  of  words  in  saying  that  a  submarine 
can  be  a  legitimate  trader  ?  and  are  saying  what  is  self 
contradictory,  in  holding  that  an  armed  submarine  can 
be  a  peaceful  ship  ?  The  submarine  is  not,  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be  a  trading  craft  in  time  of  peace. 
It  could  only  pay  as  a  smuggler,  in  peace,  just  as  it  can 
only  cruise  as  a  pirate  in  war.  It  maybe  a  legitimate  ruse 
of  war  to  put  on  false  funnels  and  sham  sides,  and  pretend 
that  what  is  really  a  warship  is  for  the  moment  a  trading 
ship.  But  this  surely  bears  no  sort  of  analogy  to  claim- 
ing the  immunity  of  a  trading  ship  for  what  is  really  a 
warship.  No  belligerent  patrol,  for  instance,  on  en- 
countering an   enemy  submarine  could  be  blamed   for 


destroying  it  at  sight.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  warn 
the  enemy's  trading  submarines  that  certain  channels 
were  netted  or  others  mined.  The  submarine  trader 
then  could  claim  none  of  the  privileges  that  belong  to 
trading  ships  in  war,  except  that  of  asylum  in  the  ports 
of  such  neutrals  as  could  be  persuaded  that  it  really  was 
a  peaceful  craft. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  his  title  to  an 
innocent  i)resumption  becomes  exceedingly  shaky  if  he 
carries  guns.  The  reason  is  that  guns  cannot  defend  him 
against  anything.  Twelve-pounders,  if  he  carries  them, 
can  do  no  harm  to  a  warship,  and,  if  they  were  his  only 
weapons,  would  invest  him  with  exceedingly  little 
jMHver  to  harm  a  tramp.  ■  They  would  of  course  give  him 
a  great  advantage  over  an  unarmed  ship,  but  that  is 
begging  the  question.  It  is  his  structural  weakness  that 
is  fatal,  and  the  only  way  of  making  sure  that  it  is  not 
tested  by  attack,  is  to  sink  the  possible  assailant  before 
a  blow  can  be  delivered.  Such  guns  as  the  suKmarine 
can  carry  then  are  not  defensive  at  all. 

But  the  submarine  having  the  reputation  that  it  has, 
and  being  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  sea-faring  folk 
with  the  torpedo,  make  the  fact  of  it  being  armed  with 
gims  exceedingly  suspicious.  For  supposing  a  submarine, 
not  otherwise  armed,  ranged  alongside  an  unarmed  cargo 
or  passenger  boat,  fired  a  few  shots  and  called  upon  it  to 
surrender,  is  it  not  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  unarmed 
ship  would  surrender,  believing  that  the  submarine  had 
it  in  its  power  to  sink  her  out  of  hand  by  under  water 
attack  ?  Is  this  kind  of  bluff  a  "  ruse  de  guerre  "  which 
neutrals  should  encourage  by  treating  a  warship  when  it 
masquerades  as  a  cargo  boat  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  harm- 
less Iamb  of  commerce,  instead  of  what  it  must  seem  to 
be,  a  wolf  hardly  even  in  sheep's  clothing  ? 

Historic  Sea  Rights 

Our  enemy's  very  mild  effort  to  loosen  the  least  of  his 
fetters  must  then  raise  certain  questions  of  international 
law,  which  are  perhaps  of  more  legal  than  of  practical 
importance.  But  the  Allies'  efforts  to  rivet  the  fetters 
further,  I  must  frankly  admit,  seem  to  me  to  raise 
questions,  of  which  the  importance  transcends  even  their 
legal  complexity.  It  is  a  very  disarming  argument  that 
the  Foreign  Office  has  issued  in  defence  of  the  final 
r.bandoniTient  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  We  took 
it  up,  it  says,  because,  anxious  to  regulate  ovir  conduct 
by  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  we  hoped  this 
precious  document  would  prove  "  a  suitable  digest  of 
principles  ahd  a  compendium  of  working  rules  "  !  After 
two  years  the  result  is,  we  confess  with  siorrow,  "  not 
wholly  satisfactory."  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  the 
memorandum,  "  these  rules,  while  not  in  all  respects 
improving  tlie  safeguards  aflforded  to  neutrals,  >..id  not 
provide  belligerents  with  the  most  effective  means  of 
exercising  their  admitted  rights."  They  certf.':ily  did 
not.  The  comedy  of  this  is,  that  the  whole  of  this 
digest  of  principles  and  compendium  of  rules  was  framed 
with  the  sole  object  of  limiting  and  curtailing  these 
admitted  rights.  The  humble  folk  who  ha\c  been 
dinning  this  into  the  ears  of  our  rulers  during  the  last 
eleven  years,  may  be  pardoned  if  they  are  unable  to 
share  the  honest  surprise  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  two 
years  of  war  have  demonstrated  what  two  hours  of  patient 
study  of  the  matter  would  have  made  convincing  before 
war  began.  The  whole  thing  has,  of  course,  been  a 
blunder  of  the  most  colossal  and  the  most  costly  kind. 
A  blunder  particularly  costly  in  view  of  '.'  the  concen- 
tration by  the  Germanic  Powers  of  the  whole  body  of 
their  resources  on  military  needs,"  for  it  is  this  fact, 
without  any  "  manifold  developments  of  naval  and 
military  science  or  the  inventions  of  new  engines  of 
war,"  that  has  produced  conditions  altogether  cUfferent 
from  those  prevailing  in  previous  naval  wars.  It  is 
this  concentration  of  resources  that  made  con-esponding 
concentration  of  effort  to*  restrict  resources  of  such  para- 
mount moment.  Many  students  of  naval  war,  and  men 
whose  orthodoxy  in  "the  major  doctrines  is  beyond 
suspicion,  have  held  that  the  importance  of  blockade 
may  be  exaggerated,  and  pointed  out  that  never  yet  in 
naval  history  have  such  blockades  been  of  themselves 
decijsive.  This  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  but  then 
never  before  in  naval  history  have  nations  mobilised 
the  whole  of  their  male  population  between  19  and  45 
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to  fight  and  at  least  half  of  the  rest  of  the  able-bodied 
subjects,  male  and  female,  on  subsidiary  activities 
directly  subserving  the  ends  of  the  fighting  force.  It  is 
this  new  condition  which  has  given  an  entirely  new  value 
to  the  process  of  siege. 

The  shortcomings  of  Allied  policy  in  this  enormous 
matter  have  been  so  often  demonstrated  that  it  would  not 
now  be  worth  while  dwelling  on  the  subject  except  for 
this  ;  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  even  now  the 
importance  of  the  issue  is  realised  by  the  Allied  govern- 
ments. For  note  how  the  memorandum  proceeds.  No 
sooner  had  the  innocent  Allies  adopted  the  Declaration 
of  London,  than  those  cunning  devils,  "  the  Germanic 
Powers  put  forth  all  their  ingenuity  to  reopen  a  channel 
for  supplies."  Certainly  an  astonishing  and  wholly  un- 
expected development.  What  with  one  thing  and  another 
the  Declaration  was  unequal  to  the  strain'  and  the  Allied 
Governments  started  tinkering  with  its  rules  to  meet  the 
conditions— and  with  admittedly  lamentable  results. 
So  now  we  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
confine  ourselves  "  simply  to  applying  the  historic  and 
admitted  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  "  !  We  have  got 
back,  in  other  words,  to  the  point  from  which  we  should 
have  started.  But  are  we  starting  from  it  even  now  ? 
The  Order  in  Council  of  March  nth,  1915,  still  stands  a 
stumbling  block  to  international  lawyers,  and  a  scandal 
to  those  who  wish  to  see  "  our  admitted  and  historic 
rights  "  exercised  to  the  full.  It  was  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  Order  in  Council  "  to  prevent  commodities 
of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  k^aving  Germany."  For- 
tunately, the  historic  and  admitted  rules  of  naval  war 
provide  a  most  effective  method  of  achieving  this  object. 
Its  efficiency  is  twofold.  It  justifies  the  Power  that 
enforces  it  in  the  seizure  of  everything  which  seeks  to  enter 
or  leave  the  enemy's  ports,  and,  if  neutrals  are  rash 
enough  to  take  a  hand  in  the  forbidden  game,  their  ships 
pay  the  same  penalty  as  the  goods  they  carry. 

These  means  can  be  legally  employed  by  the  Power 
that  proclaims  the  blockade  and  has  the  necessary  sea 
strength  for  enforcing  it.  Our  practical  and  very  legal- 
minded  cousins,  the  Americans,  developed  one  very 
jmportant  extension  of  the  law  of  blockade  as  it  was  left 


to  us  by  Lord  Stowell — and  I  observe  tliat  tlie  Order  in 
Council  that  announces  the  abandonment  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  says,  amongst  other  things,  that  "  the 
principle  of  continuous  voyage  or  of  ultimate  destination 
shall  be  applicable  both  in  cases  of  contraband  and  of 
blockade."  We  seem  now  to  be  proceeding  against 
German  trade  and  trade  intended  for  Germany  partly 
under  the  accepted  rules  that  govern  contraband,  partly 
under  the  Order.  But  the  validity  of  this  Order  has 
never  been  admitted  by  American  jurists  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  part  at  least  of  our  sea  action  may  be 
held  to  be  illegal,  the  Foreign  Office  note  of  July  7th 
includes  a  concession  that  seems  most  extraordinary. 
For  after  solemnly  declaring  that  the  Allied  warships  arid 
the  prize  courts  will  conform  to  the  admitted  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  will  observe  the  international 
conventions  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  war  and  abstain 
from  any  threatening  of  the  lives  of  non-combatants  or 
interference  with  neutral  property,  we  undertake  that, 
should  we  by  the  action  of  our  fleets  "  cause  damage 
to  the  interest  of  any  merchant  acting  in  good  faith, 
[we]  will  always  be  ready  to  consider  his  claims  and 
grant  him  such  redress  as  may  be  due." 

Surely  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyage  or  ultimate  destination — so  far  as  it  is 
already  made  to  apply  under  our  present  procedure — ■ 
can  be  applied  under  the  proclamation  for  blockade, 
why  should  such  a  proclamation  be  delayed  any 
further  ?  The  argument  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
previous  conduct  is  knocked  on  the  head  by  this  belated 
admission  that  our  adoption  of  the  Declaration  was 
as  great  a  political  mistake  as  it  was  obviously  illegal 
and  ultra  vires.  If  we  are  so  keen  on  our  historic  rights, 
let  us  announce  and  act  on  the  announcement  that  all 
enemy  property  found  at  sea  is  lawful  prize  ;  let  us 
proclaim  a  blockade  of  Germany  and  enforce  the 
penalty  that  not  only  all  goods,  but  all  ships  that  attempt 
to  break  that  blockade  are  forfeit.  If  we  do  nothing 
else  we  shall  have  our  exercise  of  sea  command  on 
an  intelligible  basis,  and  what  is  not  less  important, 
international  lawyers  will  knovv  where  they  stand. 

fARTHUR  Pollen 


British  and  Metric  Systems 

By  Sir  Henry  Gunynghame,  K.G.B. 


THE  following  description  of  the  British  and 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  is  not, 
of  course,  intended  as  more  than  a  presentation 
bf  their  leading  features  for  the  assistance  of 
those  who  desire  to  form  an  opinion  upon  their  relative  • 
utility.  iTn  the  adoption  of  a  system,  scientific  accuracy 
and  popular  convenience  are,  of  course,  the  two  most  im- 
portant features.  Hence  then  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
how  the  various  standards  are  to  be  fixed,  what  is  the 
best  system  of  division  and  arrangement  of  the  units, 
and  how  the  units  of  one  sort  of  measure,  such  as  say 
the  yard,  are  to  be  conveniently  connected  with  the 
units  of  another,  such  as  the  pound  or  the  gallon.  The 
antiquarian  aspect  of  the  question  is  intricate  and 
interesting,  but  far  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
Our  unit  of  length  is  the  yard.  220  yards  make  a 
furlong  or  (furrow-long)  8  of  which  make  up  a  mile. 
These  measures  were  derived  from  the  old  agricultural 
system  of  measurement.  A  square  furlong  is  10 
acres,  of  which  therefore  64  make  up  a  square 
mile. 

If  our  measures  of  volume,  for  use  for  liquids  or  for 
granular  solids,  had  been  scientifically  constructed,  they 
would,  of  course,  have  been  based  on  our  measures  of 
length.  A  cubical  box  measuring  a  standard  yard 
every  way  would  have  been  our  standard  of  volume.  In- 
stead of  this  the  gallon  has  been  adopted  and  we  have 
2  gallons  to  a  peck,  4  pecks  to  a  bushel,  3  bushels  to 
a  sack,  and  8  bushels  to  a  quarter.  Again,  the  gallon 
is  divided  into  4  quarts,  or  8  pints,  or  160  ounces.  The 
ounce  is  again  divided  into  8  fluid  drachms,  each  drachm 
contains  60  minims. 

A  "  sack  "  is  therefore  a  volumetric  measure,  and  the 
weight  varies  with  the  contents.  A  sack  of  corn  weighs 
180  lb.,  a  sack  of  potatoes  weighs  160  lb.     By  statute  a 


sack  of  coal  weighs  2  cwts.,  and  hence  in  the  coal  trade  a 
sack  is  a  measure  of  weight  and  not  of  volume. 

The  clumsy  connection  between  the  linear  and  super- 
ficial measure  and  the  want  of  connection  between  the 
linear  and  volumetric  measure  is  a  great  drawback. 
For  how  convenient  it  would  have  been  if  a  gallon 
measure  could  have  been  made  out  of  a  cubical 
box  measuring,  say,  6  in.  every  way  instead  of  about 
6|  in.,  as  at  present.  How  easy  would  be  the  con- 
struction of  bins  or  carts  to  contain  corn  or  other  agri- 
cultural produce  which  is  sold  by  measure  if  some  simple 
relation  existed  between  linear  dimensions  and  volume. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  see  how  many  gallons 
a  water  cistern  held,  if  only  you  needed  to  multiply  to- 
gether the  length  and  breadth  and  height  in  inches  and 
then  divide  by  some  simple  number  instead  of  by  277.2  as 
at  present. 

It  is,  however,  not  till  we  come  to  measures  of  mass  and 
weight  that  the  real  confusion  begins.  For  British  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  failed  to  recognise  the  distinction 
between  mass  and  weight  which  was  first  explained  by 
Galileo  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  modern  theory  of 
mechanics.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  it  and  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  mass  of  a  quantity 
of  matter  by  burning  or  melting  or  any  chemical  process. 
Given  a  jiound  mass  of  matter  and  you  may  melt  it,  or 
turn  it  into  gas.  or  add  other  bodies  to  it,  or  heat  it  how 
you  will,  and  you  still  have  a  pound  of  it,  no  more,  no 
less.  But  the  weight  of  that  mass-pound,  that  is  to  say 
the  pull  given  to  it  by  the  gravitational  action  of  the 
earth  varies  at  every  place  of  the  earth's  surface.  Now, 
by  the  law  of  nature  this  earth-pull  is  always  proportional 
to  the  mass  of  the  body  pulled.  Hence  we  can  always 
estimate  tlie  mass  of  a  body  by  weighing  it,  that  is,  if  we 
weigh  it,  in  the  same  place  (other  refii/jments  as  to  tern- 
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peiaturc  and  air  acnsity  being  also  lu'cded  which  I  omit 
to  specify).  The  question  then  is,  if  f  buy  a  pound  of  tea 
am  I  bujing  a  mass-pound  of  tea,  or  a  weight-pound  of 
tea  ?  In  France,  where  the  matter  is  put  on  a  sound 
scientific  basis,  it  is  the  mass  of  tea  that  is  measured  out 
to  me.  In  Great  Britain,  our  Acts  of  Parhamcnt  have 
been  so  drawn  that  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two  is 
being  purchased,  and  whether  the  weight  cr  mass  is  the 
true  standard.  Our  standards  of  so-called  weight  are,  in 
truth,  standards  of  mass. 

Our  system  of  estimating  weight  is  not  only  un- 
scientific, but  clumsy.  Thus  we  have  16  oz.  =1  lb.; 
141b.  — I  stone;  8  stone  =  i  cwt  ;  20  cwt.  =  i  ton. 
This  is  called  the  avoir-du-pois  system.  For  weights 
less  than  an  ounce  we  have  no  prop:;r  divisions.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  have  recourse  to  the  apothecaries  whose 
grain  weight  weighs  437!  grains  to  the  avoir-du-pois  oz. 

Apothecaries  sell  their  drugs  by  avoir-du-pois.  And 
they  use  the  avoir-du-pois  fiuid  measure  of  which  the 
oz.  weighs  437.1  grains,  but  for  making  up  prescriptions 
they  use  for  solids  the  old  apothecaries'  weights  with  an 
oz.  of  480  grains  (the  grain  being  the  same  as  the  grain 
avoir-du-pois).  They  divide  the  apothecaries'  oz.  into 
drachms  which,  however,  have  a  different  weight  from 
the  weight  of  the  fiuid  drachm. 

The  method  of  linking  the  systems  of  measures  of 
length  on  to  those  of  area,  volume,  arid  weight  is  clumsy 
in  the  extreme.  As  has  been  seen,  640  acres  make  up 
a  square  mile.  Whence  it  follows  that  an  acreside 
measures  6<).52  yards. 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  measures  of  length 
and  volume  unless  one  can  call  the  fact  that  a  gallon 
measures  277.2  cubic  inches  a  connection.  • 

The  connection  between  volumes  and  weights  depends 
on  the  fact  that  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lb.,  whence, 
as  has  been  said,  an  avoir-du-pois  oz.,  whether  solid  or 
an  oz.  vohime  of  water,  weighs  437^  grains  and  an 
avoir-du-pois  fiuid  minim  of  water  weighs  .gi  grains. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  British  system  with  the  decimal 
metric  system,  the  use  of  which  is  now  permissible. 

Here  the  unit  is  the  metre  =3  ft.  3jin.,  nearly.  10 
metres  =  I  deka-metre  and  then  upwards  by  Greek 
prefixes  we  go  to  the  kilometre,  and  downwards  by  Latin 
prefixes  to  the  centimetre  and  the  millimetre.  The 
unit  of  area  is  the  square  metre.  100  square  metres 
is  called  an  are,  10,000  square  metres  constitute  a 
"  hectare,"  about  2^  acres,  the  usual  measure  of  landed 
property.  The  units  of  volume  are  simply  the  cubes 
of  the  linear  measures.  So  that  the  litre,  or  1,000  cubic 
centimetres  (about  a  quart),  is  the  ordinary  measure 
and  goes  upward  by  Greek  prefixes  and  downw-ards  by 
Latin  prefixes  in  a  similar  way  to  the  metre. 

The  unit  of  quantity  is  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  pure  water,  called  the  gramme,  and  goes  upwards 
to  the  dekagramme  and  kilogram  and  downwards  to  the 
dcci  and  Centigram  in  an  exactly  analogous  fashion. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  cubical  box  containing  a  Utre 
you  make  it  measure  10  centimetres  each  way,  and  the 
water  necessary  to  fill  it  will  just  weigh  a  kilogram.  Here 
>'ou  have  units  of  length,  volume  and  mass  connected 
in  an  easy  and  natural  measure. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  examples  showing  how  con- 
venient this  system  is  as  compared  with  our  own.  You 
are  told  to  encourage  early  potatoes  by  sprinkling  on 
them  ^  oz.  per  square  yard,  of  nitrate  of  soda.  You 
have  an  acre  of  potatoes  and  you  want  to  know  how 
much  stuff  to  buy.     An  acre  contains  4,840  square  yards. 

You,  therefore,  want  2,420  oz.,  that  is  to  say  ^'"^  °  lb. 

^151  lb. —I  cwt.,  I  quarter,  and  11  lb.  A  French  book 
tells  you  to  put  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  18  grammes 
to  the  square  metre,  which  at  once  is  seen  to  be  180,000 
gram  Ties,  or  180  kilograms  to  the  French  hectare  of 
2 J  acres. 

You  have  to  make  a  mildew  wash  for  fruit  trees  of 
I  part  by  weight  of  liver  of  sulphur  in  1,000  parts  of 
water.  Your  spraying  machine  will  contain  15  gallons. 
The  calculation  then  proceeds.  15  gallons  weighs 
150  lb.  =  150  X  16  oz.=  2,400,  which,  divd 'd  by  1,000 
gives  you  24  oz.  as  the  quantity  of  liver  of  sulphur  to 
put  in.  In  France  you  do  it  thus.  My  can  contains,  say, 
bo  litres.  This  weighs  60  kilograms.  Of  this  one- 
thousandth  part  is  60  grammes,  which  is  the  quantity 
rc:|uiied.     No  wonder  English  gardeners  trust   to  rule 


of  thumb.  A  few  experiences  of  the  use  of  a  bit  of  chalk 
on  a  greenhouse  door  will  soon  make  you  wish  that  our 
British  weights  and  measures  were  in  the  limbo  to  which 
scientific  men  in  our  own  country  have  long  consigned 
them.  Suppose  you  measure  up  your  property  and  find 
that  it  is  8  acres  3  roods  and  6  perches,  and  the  r.itc 
collector  proposes  to  rate  it  as  of  yearly  value  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  of  £1  15s.  an  acre.  Here  is  the  calcu- 
lation :  8  -t-  — -i — 2~-  X  35s.  =£18  15s.  7id.,  and  anyone 

who  will  do  the  calculation  will  be  surprised  to  find  what 
an  amount  of  multiplication  and  division  it  involves. 
But  in  France.  If  you  had,  say,  5  hectares,  400  decarcs 
and  200  ares  of  land,  it  would  be  written  54002  hectares, 
which  at  (say)  ,4375  francs  per  hectare,  would  be  com- 
puted by  one  multiplication. 

Instances  like  the  above  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied. The  whole  British  system  of  weights  and  measures 
has  been  already  cleared  out  for  ever  from  scientific 
institutions  in  Great  Britain. 

Difficulties  of  Changing 

Why  should  it  not  be  finally  abolished  ?  A  con- 
i^idcration  of  this  matter  will  show  us  where  the  difiiculties 
lie.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  the  easiest 
part  of  the  change  would  be  to  adopt  the  metric  system 
of  weights.  The  conversion  of  existing  weights  would 
not  be  difiicult  though  it  might  cost  much  for  new  weights. 
The  conversion  of  fiuid  and  volume-measures  would 
be  easy  when  once  the  new  weight  system  had  been 
adopted,  but  here  the  loss  would  be  greater.  Metal 
pots  could  be  converted  or  recast,  but  glass  divided 
measures  would  become  useless. 

So  far  it  seems  mostly  a  question  of  money.  When, 
however,  it  came  to  measures  of  length  greater  difficulties' 
present  themselves,  and  the  change  would  have  been 
more  easy  to  carry  out  100  years  ago  than  now.  For 
example,  the  systems  of  screws  and  screw  threads  present 
the  greatest  trouble.  There  arc  four  widely  used  systems 
of  screws  in  this  country.  The  Whitworth,  the  British 
Association,  which  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the  Swiss 
threads,  and  the  systems  in  use  for  pipes  for  steam, 
water  and  gas  and  other  similar  purposes. 

This  screw  system  is  based  on  the  inch,  and  to  alter  it 
satisfactorily  would  mean  that  every  screwmaking 
lathe  or  other  tool,  would  have  to  be  refitted  with  a  new- 
leading  screw,  or  else  with  a  pair  of  change-wheels  for 
converting  inch  motion  into  centimetre  motion. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  years  to  obviate  the  necessity 
oi  making  and  keeping  nuts  and  screws  of  the  old  patterns 
for  repairing  machinery.  A  beginning  might,  however, 
be  made  with  screws  for  the  future. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  ordnance  maps  Would  not 
be  difiicult  by  a  simple  alteration  of  scale,  but  the  re- 
marking of  the  measurements  of  acreage  would  be 
imperative.  The  decimal  money  systems  I  need  not 
describe  or  illustrate,  as  foreign  travel  has  familiarised 
the  public  with  its  features  and  advantages.  Of  course 
a  clean  sweep  would  have  to  be  made  of  a  number  of 
trade  measures.  The  jeweller's  troy  weights  and  precious 
stone  weights  would  have  to  go.  Also  the  truss  and  load 
of  hay  and  straw,  firkins,  ankers,  pottles,  kild.;rkins, 
runlets,  hogsheads,  punchaons  and  butts  would  dis- 
appear. The  fathom,  chain  and  cable  would  vanish,  as 
also  the  rod  of  brickwork,  the  ■  square  "  of  timber,  the 
"standard"  of  deals,  "empress"  and  "duchess" 
slates  would  be  no  more,  and  "  hanks  "  of  cotton  and 
string  would  have  to  change  their  sizes.  Even  the  guinea 
would  be  obsolete.  W'c  should  seem  to  lose  our  history, 
our  literature  and  our  aristocracy  all  together.  But  the 
benefit  would  be  great. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  change  has  already  taken  place 
in  scientific  and  medical  work,  and  that  most  of  our 
engineers  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  metric 
system,  and  if  trade  is  to  be  reorganised  after  the  war  a 
bold  step  of  a  legislative  character  would  be  borne  with 
equanimitv.  But  voluntarv  effort  would  never  do  it 
alone.  If'it  is  to  be  done,  then,  like  the  Daylight  Saving 
Bill,  it  must  be  established  by  law.  It  is  a  step  that  must 
be  taken  sooner  or  later,  and  it  would  be  probably  wise 
to  make  preparations  for  its  introduction  at  once  so  it 
could  be  put  into  force  directly  the  war  ends  and  the 
revival  of  trade  begins. 
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To-day  and  To-morrow  in  Ireland 


By  T.   W.  Rolleston 


THOSE  of  us  who  have  Hvcd  in  this  leahii  and 
watched  events  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  witnessed  in  that  period  the  birth  and 
growth  of  an  entirely  new  Ireland.  It  was  born 
twenty-five  years  ago — to-day,  Uke  the  new  shoots  of 
the  pine,  it  is  pushing  off  the  dying  forms  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  nation  expressed  itself  in  the  times  of  Butt 
and  Parnell.  To-morrow  it  will  confront  us  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  to  understand  it,  and  deal  with  it  wisely, 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  Empire  which  will 
clamour  for  consideration  after  the  war. 

The  new  Ireland  was  born  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Irish 
politics.  Parnellism  died  with  Parnell,  and  left  the 
country  politically  helpless,  with  its  leaders,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  hopelessly  discredited.  From  that 
day  to  this,  the  politicians  have  achieved  nothing  what- 
ever for  Ireland.  The  principal  legislative  landmarks  of 
the  time  are  the  Local  (government  Act  (1898)  which 
they  certainly  did  nothing  to  promote  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  .'\griculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (1899)  with  its  voluntary  wing,  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  organised  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  both 
of  which  they  fought  against  with  embittered  energy  ; 
the  \A'yndham  Land  Purchase  Act  (1903)  which  was 
initiated  by  the  landlord  and  Conservative  class  in  Ire- 
land, and  which  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  com- 
pelled Mr.  Birrell  to  repeal  when  half  its  work  was  done  ; 
and  the  foundation  of  the  National  University  (1908), 
which  was  mainly  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

In  1911  the  politicians  had  their  great  opportunity. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  balance  of  parties  to  compel 
the  introduction  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  planning  of 
which  was  entirely  in  English  hands,  and  which  they 
,  forced  into  law,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  liercest 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Ulster  bac\ced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  the  whole  body  of  English  Unionists.  They 
thus  ensured  that  Home  Rule,  when  it  came,  if  it  ever  did, 
would  apply  only  to  a  mutilated  Ireland — an  Ireland 
■  with  its  finest  Province  cut  out  from  the  scope  of  the 
Irish  Legislature.  Finally,  their  action  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  right  and  wise  as  it  intrinsically  was,  stood  in 
so  glaring  a  contrast  with  their  sayings  and  doings  for 
the  past  thirty  years  that  to  Ireland  it  seemed  only  the 
crowning  instance  of  a  shameless  political  opportunism. 
But  their  deepest  offence,  in  Irish  eyes,  lay  in  their 
consent  to  the  mutilation  of  Ireland,  If  this  is  carried 
out,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  ever  be  forgiven  them.  It  is 
with  p'owers  of  a  wholly  different  character  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  deal — if  it  means  to  keep  its 
eye  on  realities  in  Ireland. 

What  kind  of  powers  will  these  be  ?  At  present  they 
represent  a  process  rather  than  a  fact — certainly  not,  tt) 
any  great  extent,  a  political  fact.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  which  we  speak — the  period  of  political 
bankruptcy — all  the  spiritual  and  economic  forces  which 
are  now  transforming  the  country  sprang  into  organised 
life.  Besides  a  multitude  of  minor  or  individual  efforts  in 
art  and  industry,  we  find  that  the  Gaelic  League  originated 
at  this  time.  "So  did  the  "  Feis  Cecil,"  a  remarkable 
national  association  for  the  spread  of  musical  culture. 
So  did  the  Irish  theatre  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Yeats. 
So  did  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  great  economic  movement 
for  the  organisacion  of  Irish  rural  life  and  industry, 
which  has  now  a  thousand  societies  and  a  yearly  turn- 
over of  3|  millions.  •  A  little  earlier  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
Association  had  revived  the  organisation  of  open-au- 
pastimes  for  Celtic  Ireland. 

In  all  this  there  was  certainly  no  lack  of  life  and 
stir,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we  saw  workers  in 
another  than  the  political  field  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  questions  other  than  refigious  or 
poUtical  being  debated  with  passionate  conviction. 
These  various  movements  were  not  formally  co-ordinated, 
and  were,  indeed,  sometimes  seriously  at  odds  with  each 
other  ;  but  it  is  easv  to  see  that  one  leading  principle 
underlay  them  all.     That  principle  might  well  be  em- 


bodied in  the  words,  "  Sinn  Fein  " — a  phrase  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  the  slogan  of  a  certain  political 
section  of  the  new  Ireland.  Sinn  Fein  meant  simply 
self-reliance.  It  was  opposed  to  Parliamentary  politics 
in  so  far  as  it  disdained  the  attitude  either  of  suppliant 
or  of  bully  in  regard  to  the  Legislature  at  Westminster. 
It  called  on  Ireland  to  tackle  her  own  problems  for 
herself,  without  waiting  for  a  problematical  Home  Rule 
.\ct,  which,  after  all,  even  if  it  ever  became  law,  would 
leave  nearly  all  the  serious  work  of  reform  to  be  done  by 
means  which  were  quite  capable  of  being  applied  at 
once  if  Ireland  could  be  inspired  to  make  use  of  them. 
The  mo\ement  had  another  remarkable  feature. 
Politics  had  been  pursued  in  Ireland,  necessarily  perhaps, 
in  a  spirit  which  tended  to  deepen  and  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  different  religions,  different  classes  and 
different  races  on  Irish  soil.  But  in  literature,  music,  art 
and  economics,  it  was  all  the  other  way.  In  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  in  the  choirs  which 
came  to  compete  at  the  annual  musical  festival,  in  the 
audiences,  the  players,  and  the  authors  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  and  for  a  time  even  in  the  branches  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  men  and  women  were  drawn  together  from  the 
most  diverse  elements  in  Ireland.  In  organised  work 
for  common  interests,  and  in  the  common  devotion  tc 
new  ideals  in  art  and  thought,  the  Irish  people  were  now 
beginning  to  feel  their  way,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
towards  a  national  unity  which  would  ultimately  have 
made  itself  apparent  in  every  sphere  of  Irish  life. 

Another  Side  of  the  Picture 

But  we  have  now  to  turn  to  another  and  a  less  en- 
couraging side  of  the  picture.  The  Irish  revi\al  of 
which  I  am  speaking  was  naturally  marked  in  all  its 
developments  by  a  new  interest  in  and  reverence  for 
the  Celtic  past  of  the  country.  Irish  culture,  it  was  felt, 
must  grow  from  its  own  roots,  and  these  lay  far  back  in 
Celtic  Ireland,  with  its  striking  imaginative  literature,  its 
beautiful  decorati\-e  art,  and  its  records  of  valour  and 
romance. 

The  Gaelic  League,  originally  a  non-political  body, 
became  the  special  organ  of  the  attempt  to  reunite 
modern  Ireland  with  the  Ireland  which  was  politically 
and  socially  submerged  by  the  Cromwellian  Settlement. 
In  pursuance  of  this  i/bject,  however,  it  committed 
itself  to  a  belated  and  hopeless  endeavour  to  revive  the 
Irish  language  as  the  general  medium  of  literature  and 
social  intercourse.  More  than  twenty  years  of  zealous 
propaganda  have  proved  to  demonstration  the  futility  of 
this  attempt,  which  in  many  of  its  cruder  manifestations 
irritated  and  alienated  sensible  people  and  acted  as  a 
danger-signal  to  the  great  industrial  communities.  .\t 
this  time  of  day  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  Belfast,  or 
any  other  city,  doing  its  business  in  Gaelic.  But  those 
who  did  not  accept  this  programme  were  denounced  as 
servile  worshippers  of  England  and  English  ways,  and 
the  speaking,  reading  and  writing  of  Gaelic  were  declared 
to  be  the  only  road  to  a  genuine  Irish  nationality. 

The  enthusiasts  for  an  "  Irish  Ireland,"  by  which  was 
really  meant  a  Gaelic  Ireland,  filled  their  minds  wholly 
with  a  past  which  was  dead  beyond  recall,  and  had  no 
vision  of  the  new  Ireland  which  had  to  be  formed,  if  at 
all,  from  existing  elements  and  based  on  existing  facts, 
including  the  indissoluble  political  and  military  union 
of  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association  carefully  adapted  its  games 
so  as  to  cut  off  those  who  played  them  from  all  association 
with  people  who  played  football  or  hockey  with  hereto- 
fore accepted  rules.  Cricket  was  altogether  banned  as 
"  English,"  although  the  result  was  to  leave  Celtic 
Ireland  without  a  suitable  summer  game.  Names  of 
streets  and  sign  posts  were  written  up  in  Gaelic  in  places 
where  not  one  person  in  twenty  knows  how  to  read  them  ; 
and  onlv  the  other  day  a  young  gentleman  from  Oxford  was 
very  properly  arrested,  to  the  indignation  of  "Irish  Ire- 
land," becan-e  he  refused  toanswer  apoliceman'sqin-^tions 
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except  in  a  tongue  wliirh  no  Irishman  would  dream  of 
using  in  any  part  of  the  country  if  he  had  anything  of 
the  least  importance  to  say  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

These  fooleries  and  violences  were  carefully  fostered 
by  what  was  at  first  a  small  party  of  political  irrecon- 
cilables,  whose  ideal  was  the  complete  severance  of  Ireland 
from  the  British  Crown.  By  putting  the  Irish  language 
idea  in  the  forefront  of  their  movement  they  gradually 
got  control  of  the  Gaelic  League,  and  as  the  failure  of  the 
language  propaganda  to  make  a  serious  impression  on 
the  country  became  more  manifest,  instead  of  facing  the 
real  facts  they  turned  the  resentment  of  the  enthusiasts 
against  the  imion  with  Great  Britain.  Only  abolish 
that,  and  an  "  Irish  Ireland  "  would  automatically  leap 
into  being  !  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  leaders  of  this 
section  of  the  League  was  Patrick  Pearse,  Commandant 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers  and  president  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public in  peiio.  He  held  for  a  considerable  time  the  post 
of  editor  of  the  oiificial  organ  of  the  League,  keeping 
it  constantly  on  the  borderline  of  sedition,  and  sometimes 
well  over  it.  The  Gaelic  League  must,  by  a  recent  resolu- 
tion relating  to  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  be  considered  to  have 
taken  its  stand  formally  as  a  poHtical  institution.  But 
for  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  more  moderate 
and  far-seeing  of  its  governing  body,  it  had  been  prac- 
tically made  use  of  as  an  agency  for  the  propagation  of 
those  ideas,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  war-fever, 
exploded  so  violently  in  Easter  week. 

Fostering  Nationality 

The  action  of  the  British  Government  in  putting 
down  the  rising  and  doing  stern  justice  on  its  organisers 
and  leaders  has  been  held  up  in  various  quarters  as  a 
flagrant  contradiction  of  the  claim  of  that  Government 
to  stand  for  the  rights  of  small  nationalities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  short  of  cutting  Ireland  altogether  loose 
from  the  Empire  (which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  whole  representation  of  the  country), 
the  Imperial  Parliament  has  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years  acted  amply  in  the  spirit  of  its  professions. 

While  Germany,  the  "  gallant  Ally,"  invoked  by  the 
rebel  proclamation,  was  spending  huge  sums  and  enacting 
the  most  drastic  legislation  in  rooting  out  PoHsh  peasants 
and  persecuting  the  Polish  language,  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  firmly  establishing  the  Irish  peasant  as  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  giving  freedom  of  local  government, 
and  even  granting  large  subsidies  for  the  teaching  of 
Gaelic  in  the  national  schools,  because  there  seemed  to  be 
a  general  national  demand  for  Government  aid  in  that 
direction.  No  Government  could  possibly  have  recognised 
more  fully  and  fostered  more  generously — with  very  small 
thanks  for  it — the  claims  of  a  small  nationality  included 
in  a  great  Empire  to  live  its  own  life  and  cherish  its  own 
traditions  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  intellectual,  civic  and 
economic  development. 

Some  Irishmen,  as  Roger  Casement's  speech  from  the 
dock  shows,  seem  to  glory  in  representing  themselves  as 
slaves.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  their  chains  are 
self-imposed  or  imaginary— the  recollection  of  past 
generations  of  real  servitude.  They  have  only  to  rub 
their  eyes  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  this  nightmare  of 
the  past,  and  awaken  to  the  consciousness  of  their  free- 
dom.    Or  do  they  prefer  the  irresponsibility  of  slavery  ? 

.  .  .  It  is  true  that  Home  Rule  in  the  sense  of  a 
local  legislature  for  Ireland  has  so  far  been  withheld  ; 
but,  after  all,  is  that  not  mainly  because  over  a  quarter 
of  the  Irish  people  are  ready  to  die  rather  than  submit 
to  it  ?  Might  not  the  Southern  Irish  candidly  examine 
themselves  as  to  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  rather 
than  cast  all  the  blame  on  the  British  Government,  which, 
for  many  years  back,  would  probably  have  been  only  too 
willing  to  hand  over  Irish  internal  affairs,  if  Imperial 
interests  were  fully  secured,  and  if  there  were  a  united 
Ireland  ready  to  receive  the  gift. 

Intensely  Disloyal 

At  the  present  moment  Irish  opinion  is  intensely  dis- 
loyal. That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  military 
executions.*     Further    outbreaks,    taking    possibly    the 

•  Yet  the  rebels,  who  led  off  their  insurrection  by  the  brutal  murder 
of  a  poor  vanman,  are  currently  believed  to  have  shot  by  court  martial 
at  least  one  of  their  supporters,  who  refused,  to  join  in  their  crazy 
project  for  an  unaided  insurrection. 


form  of  organised  crime,  may  be  looked  for  ;  but  in  the 
end  this  wave  of  sentiment,  now  rurming  so  high  through- 
out Celtic  Ireland,  will  subside. 

Things  will  be  seen  in  truer  proportions  ;  the  rebel 
leaders  will  probably  never  cease  to  be  honoured  as 
rnartyrs,  but  Irishmen  will  know  in  their  hearts  that 
living  for  Ireland  would  have  been  a  better  form  ol 
patriotism  than  dying  for  Germany. 

The  Future 

The  future  of  Ireland  will  doubtless  be  with  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement— taking  that  phrase  in  the  wide  sense 
already  indicated  —but  only  if  it  rises  to  its  great  oppor- 
ttinity.  It  will  have  some  renunciations  to  make.  It 
will  have  to  abandon  once  for  all  what  may  be  called 
the  nonsensical  side  of  the  Gaelic  propaganda — there 
is,  of  course,  another  very  valuable  side  worthy  of  the 
widest  support.  It  will  have  to  abandon  all  that  side 
of  its  political  ideal  which  rests  on  mere  cant,  or 
theatricalty,  or  hereditary  hatred.  It  will  have  to 
develop  more  sincerity,  more  fair-mindedness,  a  keener 
sense  of  realities,  a  wider  culture,  than  the  political 
forces  which  it  aims  at  supplanting.  And  it  will 
have  to  consider  this  most  urgent  question  :  What  is 
its  policy  for  Ulster  ? 

Sinn  Fein  Ireland  hates,  and  quite  rightly,  the  par- 
tition of  the  country.  Well,  then,  what  does  it  propose 
to  do  about  it  ?  Are  British  troops  to  be  called  in  to 
overwhelm  the  Ulster  resistance  ?  "  Sinn  Fein  "  is  surely 
the  \-ery  last  term  which  one  would  apply  to  such  a  pro- 
gramme as  that  !  Is  Ulster,  then,  to  be  won  over  ? 
And  if  so,  how  ?  The  rising  of  Easter  week  was  a  very 
bad  beginning.  Will  the  new  Ireland  realise  that  while 
almost  anything  may  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  Imperial 
imity,  not  a  step  towards  a  real  Irish  nationality  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  separation  r 

In  this  direction  it  may  be  hoped  that  patriotism 
will  seek  to  guide  the  progress  of  the  coimtry  when  the 
tragic  events  of  the  present  hour  have  ceased  to  obliterate, 
as  they  now  do,  everything  else  on  the  political  horizon  of 
Ireland. 
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Letters  to  a  Lonely  Civilian 

By  the  Author  of  "  Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War  " 


MY  DEAR  YOU,— Yes,  I  agree  that  the  men 
who  fell  at  Fricourt  or  died  in  hospital  at 
Abbeville  leave  behind  them  the  very  women 
who  are  worthy  of  them.  "  I  holp  to  frame 
thee."  What  Volumnia  said,  other  mothers  now  say  ; 
and  wives  and  sisters,  in  their  measure,  may  say  it  too. 
The  makers  of  heroes  are  surely  themselves  potential 
and  practised  heroines.  I  speak  of  what  I  know  ;  having 
been  with  one  such  these  last  days  of  long  Rolls  of  Honour 
Such  women,  I  comfort  myself,  cannot  finally  falter  in 
their  "  great  task  of  happiness." 

*  «  IK  IE  * 

And  you  must  bear  to  hear  that  there  are  girl-graduates 
out  for  honours  in  the  actual  school  of  physical  suffering. 
You  know  Lady  Sybil  Grey's  case.  But  hundreds  like 
it  go  unreported.  Many  perils  await  the  hitherto  guarded 
girl  in  her  new  onrush  into  activities  ;  and  her  lack  of 
apprenticeship  to  life's  roughnesses  her  bravery  will  not 
replace.  Danger  may  lurk  in  the  mere  unaccustomed 
boarding  of  a  motor-bus  in  motion,  in  the  jerk  of  a  sudden 
start  before  the  clambering  passenger  has  attained  the 
security  of  an  outside  seat.  That  is  why  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds'  is  now]  nursing  a  daughter  who  had  herself  been 
nursing  others  at  Guy's.  She  fell,  she  fractured  her 
skull,  and  had  just  wit  enough  left  to  say  "  Guy's 
Hospital."  So  she  was  taken  back  to  the  scene  of  her 
own  benevolence  and  was  there  trepanned,  with  wkat 
results  time  will  show.  Such  is  one  of  the  home 
casualties  that  win  for  our  women  a  share  in  the  actual 
bodily  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war. 

***** 
Even  a  very  little  bit  of  good  news  in  these  days  gets 
an  importance  greater  than  its  own.  It  is  the  fir- 
tree  that  the  war  has  specially  befriended.  I  never  did 
love,  or  even  like,  that  tree.  All  the  same,  it  has  done 
a  good  turn  to  the  man  who  most  deserved  it — Lord 
Lovat.  For  now  the  most  remote  fir-tree  has  found  a 
market.  Before  the  war  these  trees  could  grow  and 
cluster  and  look  Christmas-tree-like  out  of  season,  and 
be  secure  of  their  personal  safety.  A  forest  army,  they 
seemed  to  stand  in  battle-array  ;  but  it  was  not  worth 
the  woodman's  while  to  go  out,  hatchet  or  saw  in  hand, 
against  them.  Felling  and  wagoning  and  freightage  cost 
all  the  gold  that  they  would  finally  fetch.  But  the  war, 
which  has  scrapped  so  many  things,  made  a  market  for 
the  firs.  They  have  their  profitable  price ;  and  a 
Scottish  peer,  who  is  so  popular  that  even  his  good  luck 
makes  him  no  enemies,  has  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
Germans  told  off  to  him  as  woodmen  to  hack,  and  hew, 
and  saw  asunder,  until  the  number  of  feet  of  tmiber 
sold  reaches  seven  figures,  and  frees  from  worse  en- 
cumbrances a  hitherto  heavily  mortgaged  estate. 
*         *  ,      *        *  * 

Lady  Butler,  who  decided  some  time  ago  that  she 
would  paint  no  more  large,  oil  pictures,  has  been  per- 
suaded to  depart  from  this  pre-war  resolution.  She  is 
to  paint  for  the  county  of  Dorset  the  cavalry  charge  of 
the  Dorset  Yeomanry  against  the  Senussi.  Hers  was 
a  very  firm  purpose  ;  but  the  persuasions  for  a  breach  of 
it  were  many  and  imperative.  There  was  the  lure  of 
the  Des-rt  she  has  always  loved  ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet,  almost  to  be  heard  in  her  "  Scotland  for 
Ever  !  "  And  there  was  the  irresistible  invitation  of 
British  soldiers  to  paint  once  more  British  soldiers  in  a 
deathless  deed  of  daring.  Lady  Butler  knows  the  scene, 
the  horse,  the  men  ;  and,  having  yielded  the  time  she 
his  "  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  all  to- 
gether "  The  vision  of  the  golden  light  and  the  golden 
sand  remain  with  her.  She  learned  it  by  heart  when 
her  husband  had  an  Egyptian  command.  At  Aldershot 
in  earlier  days,  cavalry  charges  were  made  for  her  special 
benefit  She  stood  alone  confronting  the  horses  in  lull 
gaJlop  ■  and  thundering  past  her  they  shook  the  ground 
on  which  she  stood  ;  she,  intrepid,  taking  notes  of  their 
action  while  the  paper  in  her  hand  fluttered  .and  wingea 
itself  in  the  wind  of  their  flight.  All  these  experiences 
and  memories  will   pass  into  the  canvas  which,   wnen 


completed  next  spring,  is  to  hang  in  the  Shire  Hall  at 
Dorchester.  That  is  the  sort  of  local  home  an  artist 
most  wishes  for  his  work.  He,  or  she,  is  not  always  so 
happily  placed.  Years  ago  King  Edward  gave  an 
engraving  of  Lady  Butler's  "  Quatre  Bras  "  to  the  Kaiser  ■ 
as  a  birthday  present.  What"  a  difference  has  this  war 
made.  Lady  Butler  could  not  paint  that  subject  now  ; 
and  gladly  would  she  wrest  that  reproduction  from  the 
walls  of  the  Castle  at  Potsdam. 


A  friend  of  mine  has  just  come  from  Bethlehem 
It  is  a  Bethlehem  in  what  is  indeed  sometimes  called 
"  The  Land  of  Promise,"  but  very  far  away,  in  space  and 
spirit,  from  its  namesake  in  Palestine.  That  it  should 
be  in  Pennsylvania,  so  called  after  Quaker  Penn,  is 
another  of  the  little  geographical  ironies  that  crop  up 
the  oftener  the  older  the  world  grows.  For,  of  course, 
the  new  Bethlehem  is  the  site  of  the  gun  and  munition 
works  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation — "  the  Krupps' 
of  America."  Day  and  night  it  labours  to  provide 
England  with  her  most  effective  weapons.  The  works 
are  three  miles  in  length.  They  contain  three  million 
panes  of  glass,  and  you  can  begin  to  get  at  what  that 
means  if  you  remember  that  you  will  take  a  fortnight 
merely  to  count  a  million.  The  ironies  do  not  end  with 
the  naming  of  this  place  of  no  peace.  The  head  is  a 
man  of  German  origin,  the  multi-millionaire  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab.  Many  of  his  men  are  of  the  same  descent  ; 
and  they  discuss  morals  and  munitions  with  a  multitude 
of  Irish  fellow-workers.  Not  that  there  is  much  time 
for  talk  at  the  new  Bethlehem,  where  the  Bonus  system 
for  the  quickest,  the  most  inventive,  and  otherwise  the 
best  workers  is  in  full  play— if  play,  again,  is  not  a  too 
ironical  word.  Not  many  years  ago  two  Chinese  Princes  . 
visited  the  States  and  Mr.  'Schwab  motored  them  over  a 
few  tens  of  thousands  of  miles.  They  went  home,  and 
in  due  time  a  message  came  to  Bethlehem  (the  word 
sticks  in  the  pen),  summoning  Mr.  Schwab  to  the  Presence 
Chamber  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  He  went  ;  and  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  new  Bethlehem  is  the  order  he 
brought  back  with  him,  signed  on  the  dotted  line  in  Chinese, 
for  nearly  two  million  pounds  worth  of  steel  products. 
That  order  counted  as  even  a  mammoth  one  in  its  day. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  beside  those  that 
bombard  Bethlehem  for  our  purposes  to-day. 

*  *        *        *        * 

I  watched,  the  other  day;  the  arrival  of  the  Wounded 
at  Charing  Cross,  and  I  could  not  help  feehng  that  if 
we  take  our  pleasures  sadly,  we  take  our  sorrows  gaily—  ^ 
we  English.  Here  again  I  found  Happy  Men  !  Men  in  all 
stages  of  physical  loss  all  laughing  !  But  I  will  give 
you  the  scene  in  the  words  of  our  most  famous  battle- 
painter,  also  a  looker-on,  with  an  eye  to  a  final  detail 
I  myself  had  missed  :  "  The  sitting-up  ones  were  laugh- 
ing and  shaking  hands  with  the  crowd.  Those  on 
stretchers  could  hardly  be  seen  in  the  twilight  of  the 
ambulances,  but  they  waved  their  arms  and  tried  to 
catch  the  flowers  the  women  threw  in.  One  poor  fellow, 
who  could  only  move  his  foot,  shook  it  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  cheers." 

*  ♦        ♦        *     •   ♦ 

Some  wounds  almost  deserve  a  private  history.  I 
have  even  heard  them  called  amusing.  There  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  James  Fitzalan  Hope,  M.P.,  through  both  of  whose 
cheeks  a  bullet  passed  without  injuring  his  jaw  or  loosen- 
ing a  tooth.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  :  "  Was  he  yawning  ?  " 
for  you  have  lately  read  how  another  young  guardsman 
said  his  predominant  feeling  in  his  first  action  was^ 
boredom.  But,  of  course,  the  young  Coldstreamer  was 
calling  his  men  onward.  I  know  of  at  least  three  claimants 
to  the  eminence  of  being  the  tallest  man  in  the  British 
army.  One  of  these  I  lately  met.  Everyone  had  said 
to  him,  before  he  went  out,  that  his  getting-OQ-for  seven 
feet  gave  the  enemy  a  great  advantage  ;  and  a  sentient 
target  was  how  he  himself  felt.  Well,  he  came  back  from 
the  fight  wounded— in  the  foot.  VV. 
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HYPOCRISY,  according  to  the  German  mind,  is 
the  besetting  sin  of  Britons  inasmuch  as  they 
strive  to  clothe  materiahsm  in  the  ill-titting 
garments  of  faith  and  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
grosser  traits  of  human  nature  under  a  spiritual  mantle 
which  frequently  performs  its  task  ill.  But  to  sustain 
this  charge  of  hypocrisy  they  would  have  to  prove  that 
nakedness  is  comelier  and  more  decent  than  raiment. 
Carlyle,  with  his  strong  German  bias,  pointed  out  many 
years  ago  that  all  clothes  are  hypocrisy — "  lives  the 
man  that  can  figure  a  naked  Duke  of  Windlestraw  ad- 
dressing a  naked  House  of  Lords  !."  He  did  not  urge 
his  readers  because  of  his  truth  to  adopt  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  the  order  of  the  bath.  But  the  German 
of  to-day  glories  in  the  unclothed  exhibition  of  primitive 
passions,  as  if  man  began  and  ended  in  the  beast,  and  a 
super  orang-outang  was  the  noblest  manifestation  of 
human  might.  Nietzche.  when  he  wrote^about  the  father- 
land which  he  called  "  the  land  of  culture  "  cried  : 
"  \'crily  ye  could  wear  no  better  masks,  ye  preseijt-day 
men.  than  your  own  faces  !  Who  could  recogrtise  you  !  " 
And  few  indeed  would  have  recognised  the  present-day 
men  of  the  land  of  culture  imder  the  masks  of  their  own 
features,  were  it  not  for  the  great  Dutch  cartoonist, 
Raemaekers.  Raemaekers  knew  them  for  he  had  lived 
among  them  and  alongside  of  them  and  had  their  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  understood  the  height,  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  abominations  of  which  they  were  capable 
and  in  this  volume*  he  has  painted  them  as  they  arc 
for  all  time. 

"  To  have  fidelity  and  for  the  sake  of  fidelity  to  risk 
honour  and  blood,  even  in  evil  and  perilous  courses  " — 
this  Nietzche  declared  to  be  the  voice  of  Germany's 
Will  to  Power.  We  now  know  this  to  be  true  and  may 
well  conceive  it  to  be  a  devil's  voice.  It  has  sunk  the 
Continent  into  a  sea  of  blood,  and  it  has  lured  Germany 
well  nigh  to  destruction,  for  never  again,  before  this 
proved  accusation,  can  she  deny  she  is  other  than  she  is. 
The  world  knows  her  ;  the  mask  of  her  own  face  no 
longer  deceives.  Not  yet  is  it  possible  to  mete  out  the 
[)unishment  that  such  incidents  as  "  The  Hostages " 
(Plate  8);  or  "  The  Shield  of  Rosselaere  "  (Plate  lo) 
demand,  but  it  will  come.  Months  have  already  passed 
since  with  prophetic  touch  Raemaekers  made  the  terrible 
painting  (Plate  99)  entitled  "  To  the  End."  Here  War 
and  Hunger  each  hold  the  Kaiser  by  the  hand  and  lead 
him  onward ;  underneath  is  written  :  "  War  and 
Hunger  '  Now  you  must  accompany  us  to  the  end.'  The 
Kaiser  :   '  Yes  to  my  end  !  '  "     Hourly  it  draws  nearer. 

This  magnificent  volume  contains  one  hundred  coloured 
cartoons  which  have  been  selected  by  Raemaekers  him- 
self. It  is  produced  by  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  and  too 
high  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  way  in  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  both  colour  and  line  being  given  w  ith 
striking  fidelity.  Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  Plate  i, 
"  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  which  is  esteemed  by 
many  critics  as  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
satirical  of  all  Raemakers'  cartoons.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  ''a  thousand  copies  ;  the  photograph  of  the 
artist,  included  in  it.  bears  his  autograph.  The  originals 
arc  already  scattered  far  and  wide,  wherefore  this  stately 
tome,  which  is  characterised  throughout  by  a  grave 
dignity  befitting  the  terrible  subjects  with  which  it  deals, 
has  an  historical,  value ;  it  will  pass  into  libraries  as  the 
record  of  the  moral  atmosphere  which  Germany  created 
of  her  own  accord  in  this  war,  and  posterity  will  realise 
that  "  f rightfulness  "  was  no  rhetorical  phrase  but  awful 
actuality,  horrible  fact. 

Mr.  Perry  Robinson,  who  contributes  an  appreciation 
to  this  volume,  says  with  exact  truth  :  "  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  artist,  any  painter  or  poet,  prose  writer  or  cartoonist 
has  ever  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  so  large  a 
number  of  his  contemporaries  as  Raemaekers  exercises 
to-day."  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  these  islands. 
Until  we  in  this  country  looked  on  these  cartoons  we  did 
not  believe,  we  could  not  believe,  that  such  horrors  were 
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possible  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress.  Our  eyes 
were  opened  and  since  the  cartoons  were  first  shown  in 
London,  a  new  attit::de  towards  the  war  has  been  ap- 
parent in  every  class  of  life  throughout  these  islands. 
For  this  revelation  of  (iermany's  methods  of  warfare 
Raemaekers  has  placed  the  civilised  world  under  a  load 
of  gratitude.  As  Mr.  Robinson  has  well  phrased  it  : 
''  His  terrible  arraignment  is  not  the  arraignment  of  an 
individual,  bcHigerent  or  otherwise.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
\oice  of  eternal  Right  denoimring  the  eternal  wrong  ; 
of  Truth  accusing  falsehood  ;  of  Humanity,  torn  and 
bleeding,  protesting  against  inhumanity  and  barbarism 
and  brute  \iolence.  It  is  by  \  irtue  of  this  that  Rae- 
maekers' drawings  find  their  instantaneous  response  in 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  one  who  sees  them. 
It  is  this  that  will  make  them  \i\e  indefinitely." 

The  Spirit  of  the  War 

We  may  not  like  the  subjects,  deeming  them  too  horrible 
for  expression  ;  we  may  criticise  the  art  itself,  but  never 
can  we  escape  from  the  truth  that  in  order  to  uhdcrstand 
the  war,  the  \  cry  spirit  of  the  war,  and  to  comprehend 
all  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting— liberty  of  life  and 
action,  freedom  from  brutal  dominance,  "the  right  of 
each  nation  and  individual  to  its  own  separate  existence 
—-one  must  study  these  cartoons.  In  the  last  Plate 
we  are  shown  :  "  The  Assured  Future  "—France,  in  the 
guise  of  a  woman,  strangling  in  her  strong  hands,  the 
German  eagle,  'l^iis  was  originally  published  in  the 
Amsterdam  Telcgraaf  just  a  year  ago,  on  I-'rance's  Day, 
ic)i5.  It  was  a  bold  prediction  then  ;  it  was  absolute 
truth  on  France's  Day,  iyi6.  l-Vance  at  Verdun  and  on 
the  Somme,  clutches  the  (ierman  eagle  strongly  by  the 
throat  and  slowly  chokes  the  life  out  of  it,  and  Britain, 
Russia  and  the  other  Allies  help  in  the  great  work. 

To  each  of  these  cartoons  Mr.  E.  Ciarnett  has  added  a 
brief  descriptive  note,  which  as  a  rule  is  compiled  from 
the  literature  of  the  war.  One  omission  we  regret  ; 
that  the  date  on  which  each  was  originally  drawn  or 
published  is  not  given.  It  would  often  add  point.  For 
instance,  Plate  95 — "  The  Sacrifice,"  the  Madonna  hold- 
ing in  her  arms  the  Sacred  Babe,  while  round  her  press 
the  mothers  of  Christendom,  with  their  infant  sons  in 
their  arms,  whom  they,  too,  ha\e  been  called  on  to  sur- 
render "  for  the  sake  of  mankind  "  gains  a  new  poignancy 
if  one  realises  that  .this  cartoon  was  originally  drawn 
to  appear  in  the  Christmastide  issue  of  this  journal. 
It  touched  the  thought  of  the  hour  in  a  manner  no  words 
could  do  ;  it  solaced  many  Christian  mothers  who  on 
that  sad  Christmas  Day  were  mourning  the  loss  of 
sons.  Raemaekers  has  been  decried  as  a  journalist,  yet 
it  may  be  said  it  is  as  a  journalist  he  often  attains  the 
greatest  height  of  his  success,  in  that  he  uses  his  gifts  to 
memorialise  the  thought  of  tlie  day,  or,  as  in  this  case,  to 
soothe  the  grief  of  the  hour.  This  high  service  to  hiunanity 
is  surely  compatible  with  the  noblest  art. 

The  appreciation  of  Mr.  Perry  Robinson  concludes 
with  a  brief  biography  of  the  artist.  Louis  Raemaekers 
was  born  on  Ajjril  6th,  1869  at  Roermond  in  Holland  ; 
his  father  Josephus  Raemaekers  was  an  editor  and 
publisher,  and  mainly  responsible  for  the  restoration  of 
the  beautiful  old  church  of  that  place  ;  his  mother,  nee 
Michcls,  was  a  (ierman  by  birth.  Raemaekers  studied 
art  in  Amsterdam  and  Brussels.  He  married  on  July  lotli, 
1902  Johanna  Petronella  \an  Mansvelt,  and  they 
have  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  His  home  is  in 
Haarlem,  but  he  has  for  some  little  time  past  been 
settled  in  a  home  in  England. 

Mr.  Robinson  tells  the  story  how  at  Waals,  in 
Limburg  he  and  Raemaekers  were  told  as  a  casual 
bit  of  gossip  by  the  Dutch  sentry  on  Holland's  side  of 
the  barbed  wire  that  marked  the  frontier  (the  seiitry 
being  ignorant  of  their  personalities)  that  the  German 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  had  told  him  only  that  morning 
if  he  could  induce  the  Amsterdam  cartoonist,  Raemaekers, 
to  step  across  the  frontier  it  would  be  worth  12,000 
marks  to  him.  This  story  has  been  frequently  repeated  ; 
its  authentic  occurrence  is  here  vouched  for. 
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Synopsis  :  Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  new  Army  was  wounded  at  Loos.  With  his  jriend 
Sandy,  the  Hon.  L.  G.  Arb:ithnot.  he  is  convalescing  in 
Hampshire,  when  a  telegram,  from  Sir  Walter  Bullivant 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  summons  him  to  London.  Sir  Walter 
asks  him  to  undertake  a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected 
with  Turkey  and  Germany.  It  is  a  secret  that,  in  his 
opinion,  mav  possibly  lead  to  a  big  uprising  throughout 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing 
th2  words,  Kasrcdin — cancer — v.I.  This  paper  xi>as 
handed  to  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  bv  an 
officer — Sir  Walter's  son — wounded  to  death  in  obtaining 
it,  "  who  died  ivithoitt  speaking.  Hannay  undertakes  the 
mission,  provided  Sandy,  who  has  a  liking  for  work  in 
dangerous  places  of  the  earth,  joins  him.  Sandy  consents.  ■ 
Sir  Walter  introduces  him  by  letter  to  a  wealthy  American 
gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron,  a  large  fat  man  suffering 
from  indigestion,  with  a  weakness  for  Patience,  strongly 
pro-.Ally  and  delighting  in  adventure.  On  November  jyth, 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree  to  meet 
in  a  disreputable  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople 
two  months  later — on  January  lyth.  Sandy  decides  to  go 
io  Constantinople  disguised  as  a  Turk  ;  John  S.  Blenkiron 
is  io  drop  into  Germany  as  his  own^self  by  way  of  Scandina- 
via :  Hannay,  who  has  lived  in  South  Africa  as  a  mining 
engineer  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly,  is  to  enter  Germany 
■through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western  Cape  Colony. 
So  they  part.  Sandy  leaves  for  Cairo.  Blenkiron  having 
made  himself  notorious  in  London  by  his  assumed  pro- 
German  views,  departs  from  Newcastle.  Hannay  sails 
for  Lisbon  where  he  finds  a  steamer  just  arrived  from  Angola  ; 
boarding  it  he  meets  his  old  Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar.  ' 
"  the  best  scout  I  ever  knew."  To  him  he  unfolds  his 
plans  and  Peter  agrees  to  be  his  companion.  They  attract 
notice  to  themselves  in  a  Lisbon  cafe  by  loud  talk  against 
England.  Presently  a  little  German  introduces  himself 
and  offers  to  arrange  their  passage  to  Rotterdam.  They 
accept,  and  sail. 

CHAPTER    IV 

Adventures  of  two  Dutchmen  on  the  Loose 

THE  Germans,  as  Peter  said,  are  a  careful  people.  A 
man  met  us  on  the  quay  at  Rotterdam.  I  was  a  bit 
afraid  that  something  might  have  turned  up  in 
Lisbon  to  discredit  us,  and  that  our  little  friend  might 
liave  warned  his  pals  by  telegram.  But  apparently  all  was 
■serene. 

Peter  and  I  had  made  our  plans  pretty  carefully  on  the 
voyage.  We  had  talked  nothing  but  Dutch,  and  had  kept  up 
between  ourselves  the  role  of  Maritz's  men,  which  Peter  said 
was  the  only  way  to  play  a  part  well.  Upon  my  soul,  before 
we  got  to  Holland  1  was  not  very  clear  in  my  own  mind  what 
my  past  had  been.  Indeed,  the  danger  was  that  the  other 
■side  of  my  mind  which  should  be  busy  with  the  great  problem 
would  get  atrophied,  and  that  I  should  soon  be  mentally  on  a 
par  with  the  ordinary  backveld  desperado.  We  had  agreed 
t!iat  it  would  be  best  to  get  into  Germany  at  once,  and  when 
the  agent  on  the  quay  told  us  of  a  train  at  mid-day  we  decided 
to  take  it. 

I  had  another  fit  of  cold  feet  before  we  got  over  the  frontier. 
-At  the  station  there  was  a  King's  messenger,  whom  I  had 
■seen  in  France,  and  a  war  correspondent  who  had  been  trotting 
Tound  our  part  of  the  front  before  Loos.  I  heard  a  woman 
speaking  pretty  clean-cut  English,  which  amid  the  hoarse 
Dutch  jabber  sounded  like  a  lark  among  crows.  There  were 
copies  of  the  English  papers  for  sale,  and  English  cheap 
editions.  I  felt  pretty  bad  about  the  whole  business,  and 
wondered  if  I  should  ever  see  these  homely  sights  again. 

But  the  mood  passed  when  the  train  started.  It  was  a 
clear  blowing  day  and  as  we  crawled  through  the  flat  pastures 
of  Holland  mv  time  was  taken  up  answering  Peter's  questions. 
He  had  never  been  in  Europe  before,  and  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  farming.  He  said  he  reckoned  that  such  land 
would  carry  four  sheep  a  morgen.  We  were  thick  in  talk 
when  we  reached  the  frontier  station  and  jolted  over  a  canal 
bridge  into  Germany. 


I  had  expected  a  big  barricade  with  barbed  wire  and  en- 
trenchments. But  there  was  nothing  to  see  on  the  German 
side  but  half  a  dozen  sentries  in  the  field-grey  I  had  hunted  at 
Loos.  An  under-officcr  with  the  black  and  gold  buttons  of 
the  Landsturm  hoicked  us  out  of  the  train,  and  we  were  all 
shepherded  in  a  big  bare  waiting-room  where  a  large  stove 
burned.  They  took  us  two  at  a  time  into  an  inner  room  for 
examination.  I  had  explained  to  Peter  all  about  this  for- 
mality, but  I  was  glad  we  went  in  together,  for  they  made  us 
strip  to  the  skin  and  I  had  to  cur.se  him  pretty  seriously  to 
make  him  keep  quiet.  The  men  who  did  the  job  were  fairly 
civil,  but  they  were  mighty  thorough.  They'  took  down  a 
list  of  all  we  had  in  our  pockets  and  bags,  and  all  the  details 
from  the  passports  the  Rotterdam  agents  had  given  us. 

We  were  dressing  when  a  man  in  a  lieutenant's  uniform 
came  in  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  fresh-faced  lad 
of  about  twenty  with  short-sighted  spectacled  eyes. 

"  Herr  Brandt  ?  "  he  called  out. 

I  nodded. 

"  And  this  is  Herr  Pienaar  ?  "  he  asked  in  Dutch. 

He  saluted.  "  Gentlemen,  I  apologise.  I  am  late  because 
of  the  slowness  of  the  Herr  Commandant's  motor  car.  Had 
I  been  in  time  you  would  not  have  been  required  to  go  th  ough 
this  ceremony.  We  have  been  advised  of  your  coming,  and 
I  am  instructed  to  attend  you  on  your  journey.  The  train 
for  Berlin  leaves  in  half  an  hour.  Pray  do  me  the  honour  to 
join  me  in  a  bock." 

With  a  feeling  of  distinction  we  stalked  out  of -the  ordinary 
ruck  of  passengers  and  followed  the  Lieutenant  to  the  station 
restaurant.  He  plunged  at  once  into  conversation,  talking 
the  Dutch  of  Holland,  which  Peter,  who  had  forgotten  his 
schooldays,  found  a  bit  hard  to  follow.  He  was  unfit  for 
active  service,  because  of  his  eyes  and  a  weak  heart,  but  he 
was  a  desperate  fire-eater  in  that  stuffy  restaurant.  By  his 
way  of  it  Germany  could  gobble  up  the  French  and  the 
Russians  whenever  she  cared,  but  she  was  aiming  at  getting 
all  the  Middle  East  in  her  hands  first,  so  that  she  could  come 
out  conqueror  with  the  practical  control  of  half  the  world. 
"  Your  friends  the  English,"  he  said  grinning,  "  will  come 
last.  When  we  have  starved  them  and  destroyed  their 
■  commerce  with  our  under-sea  boats  we  will  show  them  what 
our  navy  can  do.  For  a  year  they  have  been. wasting  their 
time  in  brag  and  politics,  and  we  have  been  building  great 

ships — O,  so  many  !     My  cousin  at  Kiel •  "  and  he  looked 

over  his  shoulder. 

But  we  never  heard  about  that  cousin  at  i\iel.  A  short 
sunburnt  man  came  in  and  our  friend  sprang  up  and  saluted, 
clicking  his  heels  like  a  pair  of  tongs. 

"  These  are  the  South  African  Dutch,  Herr  Captain,"  he 
said. 

The  new  comer  looked  us  over  with  bright  intelligent  eyes, 
and  started  questioning  Peter  in  the  taal.  It  was  well  that 
we  had  taken  some  pains  with  our  story,  for  this  man  had 
been  years  in  German  South  West,  and  knew  every  mile  of 
the  borders.  Zorn  was  his  name,  and  both  Peter  and  I 
thought  we  remembered  hearing  him  spoken  of. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  both  showed  up  pretty  well. 
Peter  told  his  story  to  perfection,  not  pitching  it  too  high, 
and  asking  me  now  and  then  for  a  name  or  to  verify  some 
detail.     Captain  Zorn  looked  satisfied. 

"  You  seem  the  right  sort  of  fellows,"  he  said.  "  But 
remember  " —  and  he  bent  his  brows  on  us — "  we  do  not 
understand  slimness  in  this  land.  If  you  are  honest  you  will 
be  rewarded,  but  if  you  dare  to  play  a  double  game  you  will 
be  shot  like  dogs.  Your  race  has  produced  over  many 
traitors  for  my  taste." 

"  I  ask  no  reward,"  I  said  grufily  ;  "  we  are  not  Germans 
or  Germany's  slaves.  But  so  long  as  she  fights  against  Eng- 
land we  will  fight  for  her." 

"  Bold  words,"  he  said,  "  but  you  must  bow  your  stiff 
necks  to  discipline  first.  Discipline  has  been  the  weak  point 
of  you  Boers  and  you  have  suffered  for  it.  You  are  no  more 
a  nation.  In  Germany  we  put  discipline  first  and  last,  and 
therefore  we  will  conquer  the  world.  Off  with  you  now. 
Your  train  starts  in  three  minutes.  We  will  see  what  Stumm 
will  make  of  you." 

That  fellow  gave  me  the  best  "  feel  "  of  any  German  I  had 
yet  met.  He  was  a  white  man  and  I  could  have  worked  with 
him.     I  liked  his  stiff  chin  and  steady  blue  eyes. 

My   chief   recollection   of  our  journey   to   Berlin   was   its 
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commonplaceness.  The  spectacled  Lieutenant  fell  asleep, 
and  for  the  most  part  we  had  the  carriage  to  ourselves.  Now 
and  again  a  soldier  on  leave  would  drop  in,  most  of  them 
tired  men  with  heavy  eyes.  No  wonder,  poor  devils,  for 
they  were  coming  back  from  the  Yser  or  the  Ypres  salient. 
I  would  have  Uked  to  talk  to  them,  but  officially,  of  course,  I 
knew  no  German  and  the  conversation  1  overheard  did  not 
signify  much.  It  was  mostly  about  regimental  details,  though 
one  chap,  who  was  in  better  spirits  than  the  rest,  observed 
that  this  was  the  last  Christmas  of  misery,  and  that  next  year 
he  would  be  holidaying  at  home  with  full  pockets.  The  others 
assented,  but  without  much  conviction. 

The  winter  day  was  short,  and  most  of  the  journey  was 
made  in  the  dark.  1  could  see  from  the  window  the  lights  of 
little  villages,  and  now  and  then  the  blaze  of  ironworks  and 
forges.  We  stopped  at  a  town  for  dinner,  where  the  platform 
was  crowded  with  drafts  waiting  to  go  westwards.  We  saw 
no  signs  of  any  scarcity  of  food,  such  as  the  English  newspapers 
wrote  about.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  station 
restaurant,  which,  with  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  cost  just  about 
three  shillings  apiece.  The  bread,  to  be  sure,  was  poor,  but 
I  can  put  up  with  the  absence  of  bread  if  1  get  a  juicy  fillet 
of  beef  and  as  good  vegetables  as  you  will  see  in  the  Savoy. 

1  was  a  little  afraid  of  our  giving  ourselves  away  in  our 
sleep,  but  I  need  have  had  no  fear,  for  our  escort  slumbered 
like  a  hog  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  As  we  roared  through 
ihe  darkness  1  kept  pinching  myself  to  make  me  feel  that  1 
was  in  the  enemy's  land  on  a  wild  mission.  The  rain  came 
on,  and  we  passed  through  dripping  towns,  with  the  lights 
shining  from  the  wet  streets.  As  we  went  eastwards  the 
lighting  seemed  to  grow  more  generous.  After  the  murk  of  Lon- 
don it  was  queer  to  slip  through  garish  stations  with  a  hun- 
dred arc  lights  glowing,  and  to  see  long  lines  of  lamps  running 
to  the  horizon.  Peter  dropped  off  early,  but  I  kept  awake 
till  midnight,  trjdng  to  focus  thoughts  that  persistently 
strayed.  Then  1  too  dozed,  and  did  not  awake  till  about 
five  in  the  morning  when  we  ran  into  a  great  busy  terminus 
as  bright  as  midday.  It  was  the  easiest  and  mos  u  isuspicious 
journey  I  ever  made. 

The  Lieutenant  stretched  himself  and  smoothed  his 
rumpled  uniform.  We  carried  our  scanty  luggage  to  a 
drosky,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  porters.  Our  escort  gave 
the  address  of  some  hotel  and  we  rumbled  out  into  brightly- 
lit  empty  streets. 

"  A  mighty  dorp,"  said  Peter.  "  Of  a  truth  the  Germans 
are  a  great  people." 

The  Lieutenant  nodded  good-humouredly. 

"  The  greatest  people  on  earth,"  he  said,  "  as  their  enemies 
will  soon  bear  witness." 

I  would  have  given  a  lot  for  a  bath,  but  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  outside  my  part,  and  Peter  was  not  of  the  washing  per- 
suasion. But  we  had  a  very  good  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
eggs,  and  then  the  Lieutenant  started  on  the  telephone.  He 
began  by  being  dictatorial,  then  he  seemed  to  be  switched  on 
to  higher  authorities,  for  he  grew  more  pohte,  and  at  the 
end  he  fairly  crawled.  He  made  some  arrangements,  for  he 
informed  us  that  in  the  afternoon  we  would  see  some  fellow 
whose  title  he  could  not  translate  into  Dutch.  I  judged  he 
was  a  great  swell,  for  his  voice  became  reverential  at  the 
mention  of  him. 

He  took  us  for  a  walk  that  morning,,  after  Peter  and  1  had 
attended  to  our  toilets.  We  were  an  odd  pair  of  scallywags 
to  look  at,  but  as  South  African  as  a  wait-a-bit  bush.  Both  of 
us  had  ready-made  tweed  suits,  grey  flannel  shirts  with  flannel 
collars  and  felt  hats  with  broader  brims  than  they  like  in 
Eurojje.  1  had  strong  nailed  brown  boots,  Peter  a  pair  of 
those  mustard-coloured  abominations  which  the  Portuguese 
affect  and  which  made  him  hobble  like  a  Chinese  lady.  He 
had  a  scarlet  satin  tie  which  you  could  hear  a  mile  off.  My 
beard  had  grown  to  quite  a  respectable  length,  and  I  trimmed 
it  like  General  Smuts.  Peter's  was  the  kind  of  loose  flapping 
thing  the  taakhaar  loves,  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  shaved, 
and  is  combed  once  in  a  blue  moon.  I  must  say  we  made  a 
pretty  solid  pair.  Any  South  African  would  have  set  us 
down  as  a  Boer  from  the  back- veld  who  had  bought  a'sut  of 
clothes  in  the  nearest  store  and  his  cousin  from  some  one- 
horse  dorp  who  had  been  to  school  and  thought  himself 
the  devil  of  a  fellow.  We  fairly  reeked  of  the  sub-continent, 
as  the  papers  call  it. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  after  the  rain,  and  we  wandered  about 
in  the  streets  for  a  couple  of  hours.  They  were  busy  enough, 
and  the  shops  looked  rich  and  bright  with  their  Christmas 
goods,  and  one  big  store  where  I  went  to  buy  a  pocket-knife 
was  packed  with  customers.  One  didn't  see  very  many 
young  men,  and  most  of  the  women  wore  mourning.  Uni- 
forms were  everywhere,  but  their  wearers  generally  looked 
like  dug-outs  or  office  fellows.  We  had  a  look  at  the  squat 
building  which  housed  the  General  Staff  and  took  off  our  hats 
to  it.  Then  we  stared  at  the  Marinamt,  and  I  wondered 
what  plots  were  hatching  there  behind  old  Tirpitz's  whiskers. 


The  capital  gave  one  an  impression  ot  ugly  cleanness  and  a 
sort  of  dreary  effectiveness.  And  yet  I  found  it  depressing, 
more  depressing  than  London.  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it, 
but  the  whole  concern  seemed  to  have  no  soul  in  it,  to  be 
like  a  big  factory  instead  of  a  city.  You  won't  make  a  factory 
look  like  a  house,  though  you  decorate  its  front,  and  plant 
rosebushes  all  round  it.  The  place  depressed  and  yet  cheered 
me.     It  somehow  made  the  German  people  seem  smaller. 

At  three  o'clock  the  lieutenant  took  us  to  a  plain  wliite 
building  in  a  side  street  with  sentries  at  the  door.  A  young. 
Staff  officer  met  us  and  made  us  wait  for  five  minutes  in  an 
ante-room.  Then  we  were  ushered  into  a  big  room  with  a 
polished  floor  on  which  Peter  nearly  sat  down.  There  was  a 
log  fire  burning,  and  seated  at  a  table  was  a  little  man  in 
spectacles  with  his  hair  brushed  back  from  his  brow  like  a 
popular  violinist.  He  was  the  boss,  for  the  Lieutenant 
saluted  him  and  announced  our  names.  Then  he  disappeared 
and  the  man  at  the  table  motioned  us  to  sit  down  in  twtx 
chairs  before  him. 

"  Herr  Brandt  and  Herr  Pienaar  ?  "  he  asked,  looking 
over  his  glasses. 

But  it  was  the  other  man  that  caught  my  eye.  He  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantle- 
piece.  He  was  a  perfect  mountain  of  a  fellow,  six  and  a-half 
feet  if  he  was  an  inch,  with  shoulders  on  him  like  a  shorthorn 
bull.  He  was  in  uniform,  and  the  black  and  white  ribbon  of 
the  Iron  Cross  showed  at  a  buttonhole.  His  tunic  was  all 
wrinkled  and  strained  as  if  it  could  scarcely  contain  his  huge 
chest,  and  mighty  hands  were  clasped  over  his  stomach. 
That  man  must  have  had  the  strength  of  a  gorilla.  He  had  a 
great  lazy  smiling  face,  with  a  square  cleft  chin  which  stuck 
out  beyond  the  rest.  His  brow  retreated  and  the  stubbly 
back  of  his  head  ran  forward  to  meet  it,  while  his  neck  below 
bulged  out  over  his  collar.  His  head  was  exactly  the  shape- 
of  a  pear  with  the  sharp  end  topmost. 

He  stared  at  me  with  his  small  bright  eyes  and  I  stared 
back.  I  had  struck  something  I  had  been  looking  for  for  a 
long  time,  and  till  that  moment  I  wasn't  sure  it  existed.  Here 
was  the  German  of  caricature,  the  real  German,  the  fellow 
we  were  up  against.  He  was  as  hideous  as  a  hippopotamus, 
but  effective.     Every  bristle  on  his  odd  head  was  effective. 

The  man  at  the  table  was  speaking.  I  took  him  to  be  a 
civilian  official  of  sorts,  pretty  high  up  from  his  surroundings, 
perhaps  an  Under-Secretary.  His  Dutch  was  slow  and 
careful  but  good — too  good  for  Peter.  He  had  a  paper 
before  him  and  was  asking  us  questions  from  it.  They  did 
not  amount  to  much,  being  pretty  well  a  repetition  of  those 
Zorn  had  asked  us  at  the  frontier.  I  answered  fluently,  for 
I  had  all  ou:  lies  by  heart. 

Then  the  man  on  the  hearth-rug  broke  in.  "  I'll  talk  to 
them.  Excellency,"  he  said  in  German.  "  You  are  too 
academic  for  these  outl^nd  swine." 

He  began  in  the  taal,  with  the  thick  guttural  accent  that 
you  get  in  German  South  West.  "  You  have  heard  of  me," 
he  said,  "  I  am  the  Colonel  von  Stumm  who  fought  the 
Hereros." 

Peter  pricked  up  his  ears.  "  Ja,  Baas.  You  cut  off  the  chief 
Baviaan  s  head  and  sent  it  in  pickle  about  the  country.  I 
have  seen  it." 

The  big  man  laughed.  "  You  see  I  am  not  forgotten,"  he 
said  to  his  friend ;  and  then  to  us  :  "  So  I  treat  my  enemies, 
and  so  will  Germany  treat  hers.  You,  too,  if  you  fail  me  by 
a  fraction  of  an  inch."     And  he  laughed  aloud  again. 

There  was  something  horrible  in  that  boisterousness. 
Peter  was  watching  him  from  below  his  eyelids,  as  I  have  seen 
him  watch  a  lion  about  to  charge. 

He  flung  himself  on  a  chair,  put  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  thrust  his  face  forward. 

•  "  You  have  come  from  a  damned  muddled  show.  If  I  had 
Maritz  in  my  power  I  would  have  him  flogged  at  a  waggon's 
end.  Fools  and  pig-dogs,  they  had  the  game  in  their  hands 
and  they  flung  it  away.  We  could  have  raised  a  fire  that 
would  have  burnt  the  English  into  the  sea,  and  for  lack  of  fuel 
they  let  it  die  down.  Thea  they  try  to  fan  it  when  the  ashes 
are  cold."  He  rolled  a  paper  pellet  and  flicked  it  into  the 
air.  "  That  is  what  I  think  of  your  idiot  general,"  he  said, 
"  and  of  all  you  Dutch.  As  slow  as  a  fat  vrouw  and  as 
greedy  as  an  aasvogel." 

We  looked  very  glum  and  sullen. 

"  A  pair  of  dumb  dogs,"  he  cried.  "  A  thousand  Pr  mden- 
burgers  would  have  won  in  a  fortnight.  Seitz  hadn't  niucii  t(k 
boast  of,  mostly  clerks  and  farmers  and  half  castes  and  no 
soldier  worth  the  name  to  lead  them,  but  it  took  Botha  and 
Smuts  and  a  dozen  generals  to  hunt  him  down.  But  Maritz  !  " 
His  scorn  came  like  a  gust  of  wind. 

"  Maritz  did  all  the  fighting  there  was,"  said  Peter  sulkily. 
"  At  any  rate  he  wasn't  afraid  of  the  sight  of  khaki  like  your 
lot."      ■  ■  " 

"  May  be  he  wasn't,"  said  the  giant  in  a  cooing  voice  ; 
"  maybe  he  had  his  reasons  for  that.     You  Dutchmen  have 
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always  a  featherbed  to  fall  on.  You  can  always  turn  traitor. 
Maritz  now  calls  himself  Robinson  and  has  a  pension  from 
his  friend  Botha." 

"  That,"   said  Peter,  "  is  a  very  damned  lie." 

"  I  asked  for  information,"  said  Stumm  with  a  sudden 
politeness.  "  But  that  is  all  past  and  done  with.  Maritz 
matters  no  more  than  your  old  Cronjes  and  Krugers.  The 
show  is  over,  and  you  are  looking  for  safety.  For  a  new 
master  perhaps  ?  But  man,  what  can  you  bring  ?  What  can 
you  offer  ?  You  and  your  Dutch  are  lying  in  the  dust  with 
ihe  yoke  on  your  necks.  The  Pretoria  lawyers  have  talked 
30U  round.  You  see  that  map,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  big 
one  on  the  wall.  "  South  Africa  is  coloured  green.  Not 
red  for  the  English,  or  yellow  for  the  Germans.  Some  day 
it  will  be  yellow,  but  for  a  little  it  will  be  green — the  colour 
of  neutrals,  of  nothings,  of  boys  and  young  ladies  and  chicken- 
hearts." 

I  kept  wondering  what  he  was  playing  at. 

Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Peter.  "  What  do  you  come  here 
for  ?  The  game's  up  in  your  own  country.  What  can  you 
offer  us  Germans  ?  If  we  gave  you  ten  million  marks  and 
sent  you  back  you  could  do  nothing.  Stir  up  a  village  row, 
perhaps,  and  shoot  a  policeman.  South  Africa  is  counted 
out  in  this  war.  Botha  is  a  clever  man  and  has  beaten  you 
calves' -heads  of  rebels.     Can  you  deny  it  ?  " 

Peter  couldn't.  He  was  terribly  honest  in  some  things 
and  these  were  for  certain  his  opinions. 

"  No,"    he  said,  "  that  is  true,  b^as." 

"  Then,  what  in  God's  name  can  you  do  ?  "  shouted 
Stumm.  • 

Peter  mumbled  some  foolishness  about  nobbling  Angola 
for  Germany  and  starting  a  revolution  among  the  natives. 
Stumm  flung  up  his  arms  and  cursed,  and  the  Under-Secre- 
tary laughed. 

It  was  high  time  for  me  to  chip  in.  I  was  beginning  to 
see  the  kind  of  fellow  this  Stumm  was,  and  as  he  talked  I 
thought  of  my  mission,  which  had  got  overlaid  by  my  Boer 
past.     It  looked  as  if  he  might  be  useful. 

"  Let  me  speak,"  I  said.  "  My  friend  is  a  great  hunter, 
but  he  fights  better  than  he  talks.  He  is  no  poUtician. 
You  speak  truth.  South  Africa  is  a  closed  door  for  the 
present,  and  the  k;v  to  it  is  elsewliere.  Here  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  East,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  We  have  come 
to  help  you  to  find  the  key." 

Stumm  was  hstening.  "  Go  on,  my  little  Boer.  It  will  be 
a  new  thing  to  hear  a  taakhaar  on  world-pohtics." 

"  You  are  fighting,"  I  said,  "  in  East  Africa,  and  soon 
you  may  fight  in  Egypt.  All  the  east  coast  north  of  the  Zam- 
besi will  be  your  battle  ground.  The  English  run  about  the 
world  with  Uttle  expeditions.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
places  are  though  I  read  of  them  in  the  papers.  But  I  know 
my  Africa.  You  want  to  beat  them  here  in  Europe  and  on 
tlie  seas.  Therefore,  like  wise  Generals,  you  try  to  divide  them 
and  have  them  scattered  throughout  the  globe  while  you  stick 
at  home.     That  is  your  plan  .?  " 

"  A  second  Falkenhayn,  "    said  Stumm  laughing. 

"  Well,  England  will  not  let  East  Africa  go.  She  fears  for 
Egypt  and  she  fears  too  for  India.  If  you  press  her  there 
she  will  send  armies  and  more  armies  till  she  is  so  weak  in 
Europe  that  a  child  can  crush  her.  That  is  England's 
Wcy.  She  cares  more  for  her  Empire  than  for  what  may 
happen  to  her  Allies.  So  I  say  press  and  still  press  there, 
destroy  the  railway  to  the  Lakes,  burn  her  capital,  hem  up 
every  Englishman  in  Mombasa  island.  At  this  moment  it 
is  worth  for  you  a  thousand  Damaralands." 

The  man  was  really  interested  and  the  Under-Secretary  too 
pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  We  can  keep  our  territory,"  said  the  former,  "  but  as 
for  pressing,  how  the  devil  are  we  to  press  ?  The  accursed 
English  hold  the  sea.  We  cannot  ship  men  or  guns  there. 
South  are  the  Portuguese  and  west  the  Belgians.  You 
cannot  move  a  mass  without  a  lever." 

"  The  lever  is  there,  ready  for  you,"    I  said. 
"  Then  for  God's  sake  show  it  me,"   he  cried. 
I  looked  to  the  door  to  see  that  it  was  shut,  as  if  what  I 
had  to  say  was  very  secret. 

"  You  need  men,  and  the  men  are  waiting.  They  are 
black,  but  they  are  the  stuff  of  warriors.  All  round  your 
borders  you  have  the  remains  of  great  fighting  tribes,  the 
Angoni,  the  Masai,  the  Manyumwezi,  and  above  all  the 
Somalis  of  the  north,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  upper  Nile. 
The  British  recruit  their  black  regiments  there,  and  so  do  you. 
But  to  get  recruits  is  not  enough.  You  must  set  whole  na- 
tions moving,  as  the  Zulus  under  Tchaka  flowed  over  South 
Africa." 

"  It  cannot  be  done,"  said  the  Under-Secretary. 

"  It  can  be  done,"  I  said  quietly.     "  We  two  are  here  to  do 

it  " 

This  kind  of  talk  was  jolly  difficult  tor  me,  chiefly  because  of 
Stumm's  asides  in  German  to  the  official.     I  had  above  all 


things  to  get  the  credit  of  knowing  no  German,  and,  if  ychi 
understand  a  language  well,  it  is  not  very  easy  when  you  are 
interrupted  not  to  show  that  you  know  it,  either  by  a  direct 
answer,  or  by  referring  to  the  interruption  in  what  you  say 
next.  I  had  to  be  always  on  my  guard,  and  yet  it  was  up  to 
me  to  be  very  persuasive  and  convince  these  fellows  that  I 
would  be  useful.  Somehow  or  other  1  had  to  get  into  their 
confidence. 

"  I  have  been  for  years  up  and  down  in  Africa — Uganda 
and  the  Congo  and  the  upper  Nile.  I  know  the  ways  of  the 
Kaffir  as  no  Englishman  does.  We  Afrikanders  see  into  the 
black  man's  heart,  and  though  he  may  hate  us  he  does  our 
will.  You  Germans  are  like  the  English  ;  you  are  too  big, 
folk  to  understand  plain  men.  '  Civilise,'  you  cry.  '  Edu- 
cate,' say  the  English.  The  black  man  obeys  and  puts, 
away  his  gods,  but  he  worships  them  all  the  time  in  his  soul. 
Wc  must  get  his  gods  on  our  side  and  then  he  will  move 
mountains.  We  must  do  as  John  Laputa  did  with  Sheba's. 
necklace." 

"  That's  all  in  the  air,"  said  Stumm,  but  he  did  not  laugh. 

"  It  is  sober  common  sense,"  I  said.  "  But  you  must 
begin  at  the  right  end.  First  find  the  race  that  fears  its 
priests.  It  is  waiting  for  3'ou— the  Mussulmans  of  Somaliland 
and  the  Abyssinian  border  and  the  Blue  and  White  Nile. 
They  would  be  like  dried  grasses  to  catch  fire  if  you  used 
the  flint  and  steel  of  their  religion.  Look  what  the  English 
suffered  from  a  crazy  Mullah  who  ruled  only  a  dozen  villages. 
Once  get  the  flames  going  and  they  will  lick  up  the  Pagans  to- 
the  west  and  south.  That  is  the  way  of  Africa.  How  many 
thousands,  think  you,  were  in  the  Mahdi's  army  who  never 
heard  of  the  Prophet  till  they  saw  the  black  flags  of  the  Emirs 
going  into  battle  ?  " 

Stumm  was  smiling.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  official  and 
spoke  with  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  but  I  caught  his  words. 
They  were  "  This  is  the  man  for  Hilda."  The  other  pursed 
his  lips  and  looked  a  little  scared. 

Stumm  rang  a  bell  and  the  lieutenant  came  in  and  clicked 
his  heels.  He  nodded  towards  Peter.  "  Take  this  man 
away  with  you.  We  have  done  with  him.  The  other  fellow 
will  follow  presently." 

Peter  went  out  with  a  puzzled  face  and  Stumm  turned  to. 
me. 

"  You  are  a  dreamer,  Brandt,"  he  said.  "  But  I  do  not 
reject  you  on  that  account.  Dreams  sometimes  come  true,, 
when  an  army  follows  the  visionary.  But  who  is  going  ta 
kindle  the  flame  ?  " 

"  You,"    I  said. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "    he  asked. 

"  That  is  your  part.  You  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the 
world.  You  have  already  half  the  Mussulman  lands  in 
your  power.  It  is  for  you  to  show  us  how  to  kindle  a  holy 
war,  for  clearly  you  have  the  secret  of  it  Never  fear  but  we 
will  carry  out  your  orders." 

"  We  have  no  secret,"  he  said  shortly,  and  glanced  at  the 
official,  who  stared  out  of  the  window. 

I  dropped  my  jaw  and  looked  the  picture  of  disappointment. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  I  said  slowly.  "  You  play  a  game 
with  me.  I  have  not  come  six  thousand  miles  to  be  made  a 
fool  of." 

"  Discipline,  my  God,"  Stumm  cried.  ".This  is  none  of. 
your  ragged  commandos."  In  two  strides  he  was  above  me 
and  had  fitted  me  out  of  my  seat.  His  great  hands  clutched 
my  shoulder, and  his  thumbs  gouged  my  armpits.  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  in  the  grip  of  a  big  ape.  Then  very  slowly  he  shook 
me  so  that  my  teeth  seemed  loosened  and  my  head  swam. 
He  let  me  go  and  I  dropped  limply  back  in  the  chair. 

"  Now  go !  Futsack !  And  remember  that  I  am  your 
master.  I,  Ulric  von  Stumm,  who  owns  you  as  a  Kaffir  owns 
his  mongrel.  Germany  may  have  some  use  for  you,  my  friend , 
when  you  fear  me  as  you  never  feared  your  God." 

As  I  walked  dizzily  away  the  big  man  was  smiUng  in  his. 
horrible  way,  and  that  Uttle  official  was  Winking  and  smiling 
too.  I  had  struck  a  damned  queer  country,  so  queer  that  1 
had  had  no  time  to  remember  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  had  been  bullied  without  hitting  back.  When  I  realised 
it  I  nearly  choked  with  anger.  But  I  thanked  heaven  I  had 
shown  no  temper,  for  I  remembered  my  mission.  Luck 
seemed  to  have  brought  me  into  useful  company. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Battery  Flashes,  by  "  Wagger,"  (John  Murray,  2s.  6d,  net) 
is  an  account  of  the  training  of  an  artilleryman  and  his  work 
with  his  battery  on  active  service  up  to  and  beyond  the 
"  push  "  of  September,  1915.  The  writer,  as  his  pseudonym 
indicates,  is  a  signaller,  and  by  the  time  the  end  of  tlie  book 
is  reached  he  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  commission,  which  one 
judges  he  well  deserves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humnir  in 
his  account  of  training  and  service,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to 
relate  a  story  that  tells  against  himself.  Though  set  in  the 
form  of  letters,  often  a  drawback,  the  story  is  never  dull. 
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The  aim  ot  these  notes  is  to  brinq  articles  ot  i^resent-day  use  and  interest  to  the  linowtedge  0/  our  readers.     AH  articles  described  have 

been  carefully  chosen  for  mention,  and  tn  everv  instance  can  be  recommended  from  tersonal  knowledge.    Names  and  addresses  of  shops, 

where  the  articles  mentioned  can  be  obtained,  will  he  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  Passe-Partout,  "Land  ayid  Water."' 

Empire  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.     Any  other  'niormation  wiii  be  given  on  request. 


An   Agricultural 
Skirt 


The  identical  thing  for  the  identical 
moment  is  this  workmanlike  skirt  of 
waterproof  earth-coloured  cotton  gab. 
It  is  just  right  for  those 
women  who  are  gardening 
or  lending  a  hand  in  farm 
work,  for  it  is  short, 
practical  and  yet  attrac- 
tive withal.  The  material 
is  a  very  strong  and  dur- 
able one,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  stand  all 
manner  of  hard  work. 

Perhaps,  however,  the 
foremost  feature  is  the 
couple  of  huge  pockets. 
Placed  one  either  side  of 
the  front,  they  are  so 
capacious  that  tools,  scis- 
sors and'  the  like  stow 
inside  them  and  thus  are 
always  convenient. 

Though  the  skirt  is  of 
first-rate  quality  its  price 
is  but  i2s.  6d.  Knickers 
of  the  same  material  to 
wear  with  it  are  6s.  3d. 
making  the  outfit  a  very 
complete  one. 

The  fact  that  the  whole 
concern  is  waterproofed  is 
no  srrlall  matter  to  women 
spending  nearly  all  the 
daylight  hours  out  -  of  - 
doors.  Nothing  is  more 
uncomfortable  to  wear 
than  a  heavy,clinging  skirt 
saturated  with  rain,  and 
that  this  may  easily  hap- 
pen in  our  climate  all  of 
us  are  well  aware.  Any 
such  unpleasant  contin- 
gency, however,  is  readily  avoided  with  a  skirt  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  gained  is  immense  in 
consequence.     Its  lightness  is  another  valuable  feature. 


perfectly  suited  to  its  purpose  is  Ih's  ^rdening 

or  farming  skirt  with  its  couple  of  big  useful 

pockets  and  sensible  shortness 


At  one  of  the  cleverest    children's    de- 
Children's  Beach       partments    in    town    every    conceivable 
Frocks  j^jj^^  ^j  holiday  garb  suitable  for  country 

or  seaside  is  now  on  view.  Quite  delightful  are  some  beach 
tunics  made  from  the  pieces  left  over  from  ladies'  sports  coats 
and  frequently  of  wonderfully  artistic  colourings. 

Then  there  are  some  clever  little  frocks  of  striped  drill 
with  corresponding  knickers  beneath.  These  are  me  .nt 
for  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  old  and  cost  from 
3s.  iid.,  consecutive  sizes  rising  threepence  in  price.  Oilskin 
waders,  keeping  a  child  absolutely  dry,  and  fitted  with  big 
protective  bibs  cost  from  three  shillings  upwards,  and  water 
proof  fishermen's  oilskin  hats  to  match  are  two  shillings. 
Boldly  striped  lawn  jumpers,  slipping  on  over  the  head  and 
lacing  down  the  front  are  accompanied  by  plain  or  striped 
skirts  and  look  most  attractive. 

Beach  bonnets  for  grown  ups  and  children  are  ridiculously 
•clieap,  and  comfortable  sand  sandals  with  string  soles  can 
be  bought  here. 


A  Clever 
Idea 


A  chain  to  fit  any  wrist -watch  and  fasten 
it  most  conveniently  round  the  wrist  is 
being  acclaimed  wherever  it  makes  its 
way.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  just  a  length  of  ordinary  curb 
or  expanding  chain  with  a  hook  at  cither  end.  These  fit 
in  a  moment  on  to  the  watch,  and  in  an  instant  it  is  fixed  on 


the  wrist  without  any  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  customary 
wrist  strap. 

The  chain  in  silver  is  kept  in  three  sizes  and  prices.  Men  like 
it  as  much  as  women,  and  any  number  of  these  chains  are 
being  steadily  sold  through  the  course  of  each  day  that 
passes,  soldiers  being  prominent  customers.  It  is  ^certain 
this  will  to  a  great  extent  replace  the  leather  strap  which  soon 
wears  out  and  even  sooner  gets  shabby. 

The  same  idea  is  also  carried  out  in  gold. 


Straight  from 
Japan 


Nothing  prettier  has  been  seen  for  a 
long  time  than  some  washable  Japanese 
crepe  knickcr  suits  for  children  costing 
only  2S.  iiid.  In  many  pretty  colourings,  they  are  outlined 
with  an  edge  of  white  and  are  the  essence  of  comfort  and 
charm  for  the  nursery  folk.  Hailing  from  Japan  also  are 
some  fascinating  embroidered  kimono  jumpers  for  a  half 
crown.  Wearing  one  of  these  a  child  looks  original  and  is  in 
most  becoming  attire. 


Substitutes  for  household  necessities  art- 
A-  ^j{""''^""  ^°^  not  often  wholly  satisfactory  things,  but 
^'^^  **  a  wonderful  gas  lighter  is  a  triumphant 

exception  to  the  rule.  This  absolutely  does  what  it  sets  out 
to  do,  namely  dispenses  entirely  with  all  need  for  matches. 
It  lights  a  single  gas  jet  as  easily  as  a  gas  ring,  cooker  or  gas 
stove.  Gas  is  used  in  so  many  houses  for  lighting  or  cooking, 
and  so  many  matches  are  daily  used  to  light  it  that  this  is 
no  small  matter,  especially  now  when  matches,  owing  to  the 
tax,  verge  on  a  luxury. 

The  method  of  using  is  simplicity  itself.  Turning  on  the 
gas  and  applying  the  pencil  lights  it  instantaneously.  It  is 
safe,  sure,  and  costs  but  a  shilling  or  one  and  threepence. 

Before  using  the  lighter  for  the  first  time  it  should  be  passed 
through  a  flame.     Afterwards  it  is  always  ready  for  use. 


The  Best   Kind  of 
Waterproof 


Nothing  cleverer  or  more  complete  has 
been  seeo  for  ages  than  a  delightful 
satchel    waterproof.      At    first    sight    it 

seems   the   usual   kind   of 

garment,  belted  round  the 

waist    and   fitted   with    a 

cap-hood,    which    can  be 

drawn   securely   over   the 

head    in     rainy    weather. 

Further  examination,  how- 
ever,   or  an  explanation, 

shows  that  the  design  goes 

much  farther  than  this. 
The    detachable     hood 

forms  into  a  satchel  into^ 

which  the  waterproof  can^ 

be  neatly  packed,  and  the 

waistbelt  makes  into  the 

neatest  shoulder-strap  pos- 
sible   to    imagine.     Slung 

over    the    back    in     this 

manner  it  is  never  in  the 

way    when    not    wanted, 

and  its  value  to  hospital 

nurses    and    all    kinds    of 

warworkers  is  intense. 
This  waterproof  is  made 

in  many   diflerent  water- 
proofed materials,  as  well 

as  in  nurses'  regulation  blue 

or  grey  waterproofed  cash- 
mere   and 

cheap. 

sent   if   wanted,    and   the 

excellent  "  featherweight  "    mixture  fabric  of  silk  and  wooI 

should  be  asked  for  amongst  them. 


is      amazingly     This  waterproof    when    not    in    use    can    be 
T,     . ,  -u      ,  „     rolled  up  in  its  hood  and    carried    tatchelwise 

Patterns     will     be  ^y  means    of  the  waistbelt 
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An  Accurate  Drawing  to  actual  aize 
of    the   heel'cap    above    referred   to. 


A    RECENT  TESTIMONIAL 
of    ALMAGAM     PROCESS. 


C.islk-  Mouse, 
Bampton,  N.  Devon. 
April  i8th,  1916. 

Dear  Sirs,— The  en- 
closed heel-cap  with  its 
nails  was  removed  rn 
bloc,  exactly  as  it  is, 
from  one  of  the  front 
covers  yesterday. 

The  grooved  cover  was 
retreaded  by  your  firm  a 
short  time  ago,  and  had 
run  just  2,o<>o  miles  be- 
fore this  was  picked  up. 

The  cover  was  not 
damaged  nor  the  iimer 
tube  punctured, 

I  think  it  only  right  to 
send  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
thoroifgh  goodness  of 
your  retreading  work. 

Yours  truly, 

TlIOS.W.WlDGER  BOVEY 


Send    Tyres   for    Retreading 

ALMAGAM  MILLS 
HARPENDEN. 


3,000     Miles     Guarantee     for      the    new 
Grooved  Treads  we  fit  to  your  old  covers. 

^  Almagam  Tyres,  Tubes,  and  all  Rubber  Goods 

made    by  us.      Also  Hose,  Solid  Tyres,  etc. 

Proprietors :  ASSOCIATED  RUBBER    Thomas  Warwick, 

MANUFACTURERS,   Ltd.  Managing    Doctor. 


i2-CYL.    SUNBEAM -COATALEN   AIRCRAFT  ENGINE 

THE     SUPREME 

SUNBEAM   I 


I 


F  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  which 
car  is  actually  supreme,  remember 
that  convincing  evidence  of  supre- 
macy is  offered  by  the  manner 
m  which  Sunbeam  Cars  have 
always  behaved  under  difficulties, 
and  by  the  efficiency  of  Sunbeam- 
Coatalen  Aircraft  Engines  on  war 
service. 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  LT?- 

WOLVERHAMPTON.  Manchester:   1 1 2.  Deangal«. 

A  genis  /or  Cars  jar  London  SrDistricl :  J.Keele,  LrD.,72  New  Bond  S(.,W. 
Dunlop  Tyres  are  fitted  to  Sunbeam  Cars  as  standard. 


The      Original      Cording' s 

EttablUhed  in  1839,  77  years  ago. 

High-Grade  Waterproofs 

and   Waterproof    Boots. 

■'YOUR  'Ni^ W MARKET'  BOOTS    ARE   JUST  SPLENDID. 

I  wore  them  in  the  trenches  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  on  a  long  march 
trom  9  p.m.  to  3.10  a.m.,  and  my  feet  were  perfectly  dry.  For  marching 
they  are  most  comfortable,"  {Extract  from  an  Offlcer'u  letter.) 

Our  "Ntwmarkut'*  boots  are  "just 
6plendid."  because  the  material  is  so 
good  and  the-  workmanship  unusuaHy 
skilful    and  thorough. 

The  legs  are  made  ot  a  tongh-wearing 
tan  twill,  interlined  with  a  ttout  layer 
of  pure  rubber,  and  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  "life"  ol  sucU  bools  de- 
pends principally  on  the  quality  and 
substance  ot  this  fiidifen  interlining. 
8X>ecial  tan  leather  covlts  the  foot- 
part,  and  only  seasoned  first-grade  sole 
leather  is  used. 

The  fitness  of  these  boots  for  cam- 
paigning has  been  fully  proved  by  a 
large  number  of  offlcers.  many  ot 
whom  formerly  used  them  for  fishing 
and  shooting.  The  demand  at  one  time 
was  greater  than  we  could  meet,  but 
we  now  have  a  large  stock  of  all  sizes, 
or  we  can   make   specially  In  ten    days. 

To  order  a  pair  of  boots,  or  If  to  be  sent 
on  approval,  please  give  reference  and 
size  of  boot  worn,  or  better,  asnd  an  old 
boot. 

New  Illustrated  List  of  Waterproofs,  Boots,  Baths,  etc.,  at  request- 

J.  G.  CORDING  &  Ca. 

IVaterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  Addre»Mt»: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &  35  st.  james  s  st.,  s.w. 


Little  Lectures  by  Nurse  Wincarnis.     Lecture  No.  4. 


>^ 


Nerve    Troubles 

Our  nerves  are  like  an  intricate  network  of  tclegriiph 
wires.  They  are  controlled  and  nourished  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  known  as  the  nerve  centres.  The 
condition  of  the  nerve  centres  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bodily  health.  When  the  bodily 
health  .is  lowered  the  nerves  suffer  in  sympathy.  Then 
it  is  that  we  are  tormented  with  "  nerves,"  headaches, 
neuralgia  and  nervous  debility.  In  such  cases  there 
IS  nothing  to  equal  '  VVincarnis,'  the  "  Wine  of  Life." 
'  Wincarnis '  is  a  powerful  nerve  food  which  acts 
directly  upon  the  nerve  centres  and  gives  them 
new  life  and  new  vitality.     The  result  is  wonderful. 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

Send  for  a  liberal  free  trial  bottle  of  '  Wincarnis ' — not  a 
mere  taste  but  enough  to  do  you  good.  Enclose  three 
penny  stamps  (to  pay  postage).  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
W  200,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 


it 
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Wate^m:an's 
(Ideal) 


Two  Great 
Triumphs 

in  recent  Fountain  Pen  production 

The  one,  filled  in  a  moment  from  any  ink 
"•'PP'y-  merely  by  raising  lever,  immersing 
nib  in  ink  and  then  lowering  lever.  It  is 
called  the  "  Lever  Pocket  Self-Filling  " 
Waterman's  Ideal.  The  other,  the 
"Safety"  type  Waterman's  Ideal,  can  be 
carried  in  any  jio.sition.  These  two  pens, 
with  the  Regular  type,  meet  every  require- 
ment in  Fountain  Pens. 


N.B. — There  is  no  pen  so  acceptable  to 
on   Active   Service   as    a   Waterman's 


A  British  Officer  writes :  "  I  have  tried  them  all  and  I'm  solid  for 
Waterman's  Ideal ' 


3  types — Safety  and  the  New  Lever  Pocket  Self- 
Filling  Types"  15/-  and  upwards;  Regular. 
10/6  and  upwards.  O/  Stuiio7iers  and 
Jewellers    throughout    the    world. 


those 
Ideal. 


Fullest  .satisfaction  prnaranteed.  Nibs  exchange- 
able if  not  .Miitable.  Call,  or  .send  to  "The  Pen 
Corner."  Full  range  of  pens  on  view,  for  inspec- 
tion  and  trial.       Booklet  free^rom  : 


L.    G.    Sloan,    ChclJeitC^oTttcr,    Kingsway,    London. 


Order  Your  Norwegian  Boots  for  the  Winter  Now 

Last  year  we  were  unable  to  supply  half  the  customers  who  required 
them.  This  year  the  conditions  are  more  difficult.  Labour  is  scarcer  and 
leather   less    plentiful.       By  S^tS^^      ordering      now     you 

secure  them,  l^Bl^m      ^^^  they  are 


The    Best     Boots 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
ment  Apparatus,  the  success 
all    responsibility    as     to    fit    is 
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IRELAND   AND   THE   WAR 

THE  whole  of  judgment  consists  in  proportion. 
The  fool  and  the  cunning  man  are  both  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wise  man,  not  by  their 
inferior  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  but  by  the 
respective  weight  they  give  to  each  of  those  facts.  But 
the  task  of  judging  wisely  in  public  affairs  is  always 
heavier  by  far  than  the  corresponding  task  in  private 
affairs,  because  the  scale  of  the  problems  involved  is  so 
much  greater.  A  man  may  have  a  good  eye  for  the 
acreage  of  a  field,  or  a  good  judgment  upon  the  propor- 
tions of  a  room,  but  the  same  man  will  find  it  very 
difficult  not  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  nearer 
objects  in  a  great  landscape,  or  to  realise  over  what  vast 
distances  the  remote  plains  of  his  view  may  range. 

Our  public  life  even  now  after  two  years  of  War 
necessarily  feels  the  effects  of  controversies  which 
arose  long  before  the  enormous  circumstance  of 
to-day.  It  necessarily  feels  the  imprint,  far  too 
recent  to  have  faded,  of  debates  which,  if  they  could 
only  be  seen  in  their  relation  to  the  gigantic  struggle 
in  Europe,  would  suddenly  fall  to  insignificance. 
It  necessarily  suffers  from  an  exaggeration  of  particular 
cases  and  particular  personalities,  the  position  and  value 
of  which  were  only  slightly  exaggerated  when  they  formed, 
as  they  did  but  some  few  years  ago,  the  sole  matter  of 
public  debate,  but  which  now  really  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  national  danger  and  of  the 
necessity  for  national  triumph.  Historians}  have  always 
marvelled  at  the  way  in  which  what  are  obviously  minor 
details  have  been  allowed  in  the  past  to  thwart  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  disarrange  the  conduct  of  a  great  nation  in  some 
crisis  of  its  fate. 

You  have  the  example,  for  instance,  of  Prussia  standing 
aloof  from  the  Great  Alliance  in  the  year  of  Austerlitz, 
and  inevitably  suffering  in  the  next  year,  1806,  the 
chastisement  of  Jena.  You  have  the  example  twelve 
years  before  of  the  British  contingent  withdrawn  from  the 
Austrian  command  for  the  adventure  of  Dunkirk,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  French  victories  that  followed. 
You  have  the  Dutch  Commissioners  in  the  very  turning 
of  the  tide  against  Loins  XIV. 's  power  perpetually 
haggling  for  details  even  of  procedure,  when  the  one 
thing  essential  to  the  safety  of  their  country  was  close 
union  with  the  British  policy,  and  when  their  salvation 


was  only  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough. 
Now  there  is  some  danger  that  to-day  we  also  in  this 
country  should  suffer  from  such  a  misapprehension  of 
values,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  war  and  the 
necessity — for  it  is  no  less — of  united  and  if  possible 
undisturbed  government  during  its  progress  %vill  be 
forgotten  or  undervalued  on  account  of  what  has  been 
for  long  an  acute,  but  is  after  all,  only  a  domestic,  pro- 
blem. Such  a  misapprehension  of  values  upon  the  part 
of  the  public  is  unlikely — though  the  revival  of  the  Irish 
controversy  might  lead  to  such  a  thing.  But  on  the 
part  of  individual  politicians  it  is  only  too  probable. 
And  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  if  before  entering  on 
any  adventures,  those  even  who  are  most  opposed  to  a 
present  settlement  of  Irish  affairs  should  consider  the 
alternative.  It  is  true  that  the  war  has  now  entered  a 
phase  in  which  political  disturbances  or  reconstruction 
at  home  will  no  longer  be  necessarily  disastrous.  But 
such  a  disturbance  would  be  necessarily  weakening. 
The  moment  is  the  most  ill-chosen  of  all  for  exhibiting 
to  our  enemies  any  disarraj^  in  our  forces  ;  for  suggesting 
a  change  of  policy,  though  domestic  in  its  origin,  which 
our  enemy  might  hope  to  sec  reacting  upon  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  for  bewildering  our  Allies  with  a 
spectacle  which — small  blame  to  them  ! — they  cannot 
understand. 

To  judge  the  truth  of  these  remarks  it  is  surely  suffi- 
cient to  consider  how  opinion  would  judge  the  matter 
if  there  had  taken  place  in  the  past  an  actual  invasion  of 
these  islands,,  and  if  any  portion  of  our  soil  were  und«r 
the  occupation  of  the  enemy.  That  is  the  position  in 
which  the  French  have  found  themselves  for  now  two 
years.  It  is  the  position  in  which  the  ItaUans  recently 
found  themselves.  It  is  the  position  in  which  our  Russian 
Allies  have  found  themselves.  In  their  eyes  any  con- 
siderable domestic  change — any  changes  of  government 
not  directly  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  would  be 
as  disturbing  as  it  would  be  inexplicable. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  take  so  violent  an  instance. 
It  is  almost  enough  to  point  out  that  public  opinion,  as 
it  stands,  would  never  comprehend  such  a  confusion  at 
such  a  moment.  The  war  has  by  this  time  penetrated 
so  deeply  into  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  nation  in 
its  most  tragic  as  in  its  most  glorious  aspect  ;  it  has  so 
nearly  concerned  every  class,  and  we  had  almost  said 
every  member  of  every  class,  that  any  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  political  controversies  of  a  few  years 
past  has  in  it  something  of  the  grotesque.  Men  who 
should  allow  those  controversies  to  reappear  in  the  narrow 
arena  of  political  life  would  be  altogether  miscalculating 
the  general  mind  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Nothing  could 
tend  to  discredit  more  the  already  uncertain  moral 
foundations  of  Parliamentary  Government.  Nothing 
would  show  a  greater  contrast  between  the  mind  of  the 
Parliamentarians  at  Westminster  and  the  mind  of  the 
average  Enghshman  outside. 

We  do  not  write  this  under  the  conception  that  the 
error  will  be  committed.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
new  Irish  controversy  will  be  allowed  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  to  affect  the  constitution,  still  less  to  affect  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  whole  energy  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  of  all  those  which  direct  it  can  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  turned  to  only  one  object,  and 
that  object  is  victory  upon  the  Continent  :  The  supply 
of  munitionment  ;  the  severity  of  the  Blockade  ;  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Alliance  ;  the  meeting  of  the  enemy 
propaganda  in  neutral  fields  ;  the  attraction  of  forces 
hitherto  neutral — these  are  the  matters  with  which  the 
nation  is  alone  concerned  and  with  which  it  will  not 
tolerate  the  admixture  of  things  altogether  less  in  moment. 
Whatever  deflects  us,  however  slightly,  from  the  common 
goal  is  a  weakness  ;  and  the  nation  is  sufficiently  alive 
to  this  truth  to  forbid  such  weakness  at  such  a  time. 
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The    British   Offensive 


By  Hilaire  Bclloc 


I       PROPOSE  this  week  to  discuss  in  somewhat  more 
ditail    than    has   hitherto   been  admitted  upon  this 
matter,    tl>e  j:;round  over  which   the  great   offensi\e 
is  now  progressing   so  far   as   the  British  section  of 
it  is  concerned. 

It  is  only  by  understanding  that  ground  in  its  contours 
that  we  can  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  battle. 

One  must  begin  by  taking  what  is  the  base  level  for  all 
this  district,  the  \alley  floors  of  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme, 
and  by  referring  all  heights  to  that  original  level. 

Ne.xt  we  must  fix  upon  three  points  of  territory  con- 
venient to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole  ground,  which 
])oints  are  the  three  towns  of  Peronne,  Albert,  and 
Ba])amne.  The  \'alley  floors  of  the  Lower  Ancrp  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  Somme  in  this  region,  are  below  the  70 
metre  contour,  that  is  they  are  less  than  230  feet  ab'o\e 
the  sea.  They  are  fl^t,  marshy,  and  broad,  and  the  actual 
water  lc\el  in  the  Thalweg  of  the  Somme  averages  in  this 
region  no  more  than  about  165  feet  abo\'e  the  sea.  The 
\alley  floors  including  the  rise  out  of  the  marshes  up  to 
the  70  metre  le\el  I  ha\e  marked  on  the  accompanying 
sketch  Map  I.  with  horizontal  lines  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  show  them  separiitely  from  the  mass  of  the 
rising  ground  abo\e.  Bapaiune,  Peronne  and  Albert 
form  the  three  points  of  what  is  very  nearly  an 
equilateral  triangle.  It  is  rather  less  than  13  miles  from 
Albert  to  Peronne  ;  almost  exactly  12  from  Peronne  to 
Bapaume  and  about  11  from  Bapaume  to  Albert. 

The  British  offensive  having  started  with  the  ist  of 
the  month  from  the  line  marlccd  A — B  had  reached  by 
Monday  the  24th  of  July  to  about  the  line  A — C — D,  the 
points  south  of  I)  covering  Hardecourt  and  so  down  to 
the  Somme  covering  Hem  and  on  southward  beyond  the 
Somme  being  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  British  line  in  its  advanced  position  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thiepval  to  just  below  Guillemont 
stretches  across  coimtry  as  the  crow  flies  a  matter  of  7 
miles,  and  in  its  sinuosities  from  8  to  9. 

We  further  see  from  Map  I.  that  it  has  continuall}' 


advanced  up  hill  during  the  course  of  the  last  three  weeks. 
It  started  astraddle  of  (in  some  places  just  abo\e,  in 
other  places  Wc-ll  below)  the  hundred  metre  line.  It  has 
come  to  occupy  ip  every  place  (save  a  very  short  dip 
south-east  of  Thiepval)  ground  above  the  130  metre  line. 
Everything  above  the  130  metre  line  is  marked  with 
shading  upon  Maji  I.  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  same 
map  that  the  British  advance  has  thus  hitherto  co\cred 
rising  ground,  confused  in  outline  but  roughly  averaging 
from  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth  and  gaining  in  that 
distance  from  100  to  130  feet. 

What  is  the  importance  of  the  present  position  ?  \Miy 
ha\e  the  dermans  massed  such  \ery  great  forces  to  pre- 
vent any  further  advance,  and  why  is  the  present  Unci 
so  critical  ? 

It  is  because  the  line  now  approaches  that  ridge,  that 
succession  of  highest  points  in  the  whole  country  side,  of 
w-hich  I  spoke  last  week  and  which  I  woifld  like  to  des- 
cribe to-day  in  somewhat  fuller  fashion. 

\\'ithin  the  130  metre  contour,  which  is  that  of  the 
almost  continuous  high  land  north  of  the  Somnu  (bearing 
the  villages  of  Thiepval,  Martinpuich,  Pozicres,  the  two 
Bazentins,  C.uinchy,.(iuillemont,  Morval,  Sailly,  etc.),Hes 
a  series  a  isolated  patches,  four  in  number  and  higher 
still,  marking  the  lc\cl  about  65  feet  above  the  150  metre 
contour.  This,  though  not  continuous,  gives  you  the 
horizon  line  or  ridge  separating  what  may  be  called  the 
Albert  and  Peronne  heart  of  the  ground  from  the  further 
part  which  may  be  called  the  Bapaume  portion  of  the 
ground.  I  have  marked  it  on  Map  I.  by  a  darker 
shading.  There  is  also  within  this  150  metre  contour 
a  patch  of  land  (marked  with  the  darkest  shading  of 
all)  ^^  feet  or  10  metres  higher  again,  which  hides 
Martinpuich  on  the  north  from  Little  I^azentin  and  Pozi- 
cres upon  the  south,  and  1  belie\e  the  highest  point  of  this 
to  be  the  point  marked  X  upon  Map  I.  just  outside 
Pozieres  upon  the  Bapaume  road.  But  the  ridge  as  a 
whole  is  the  important  thing,  and  not  one  particular 
rather  higher  point  of  it.     And  if  the  ridge  as  a  whole, 
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tlircmgh  the  point  marked  X  then  through  what  the 
Enghsh  call  "  The  High  Wood  "  or  Wood  of  Foureaux, 
then  just  over  the  far  corner  of  Dclville  Wood,  then  just 
north  of  (iuinchy,  and  so  on,  be  held — or  if  any  ronsider- 
able  part  of  it  be  held — the  advantage  of  observation  falls 
to  the  Allies. 

Not  only  does  the  advantage  of  observation  so  fall  to 
the  Allies  but  there  is  a  certain  configuration  in  the 
ground  as  a  whole  towards  the  north  of  the  ridge  down 
to  Bapaume  which  must  be  noted  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  ground  to  the  south  over  which  the  English  huxe 
so  far  been  progressing  offers  continual  examples  of 
transverse  contours  where  a  defensive  position  may  be 
taken  up  against  an  offensive  progressing  northward. 
To  the  north  of  the  ridge  this  character  of  the  ground 
largely  disappears.  I  have  not  carried  on  the  contours 
beyond  the  northern  slope  for  fear  of  confusing  so  simple 
a  sketch  map,  but  we  shall  see  when  or  if  the  offensive 
gains  ground  beyond  the  ridge  (and  I  will  then  explain  the 
matter  in  detail  and  with  contours)  the  ground  falling 
away  towards  Bapaume  in  what  is  roughly  a  series  of 
shallow  valleys  lacking  long  transverse  positions  for 
defence  and  enfiladed  by  observation  and  fire  from  the 
south.  One  might  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  side  by  some  such  diagram 
as    the  accompanying  Diagram   II,  where  the   Southern 
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formation  is  in  a  series  of  broad  "  T  "  shapes  as  A — A — A 
as  you  go  northwards,  with  long  transverse  positions  to 
check  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  while 
north  of  the  ridge  as  at  B  and  B  there  are  shorter  and 
less  tenable  transverse  positions. 

I  must  repeat  what  I  said  last  week  that  it  is  an  error 
to  exaggerate  position  in  the  present  war  and  especially 
on  the  ground  of  the  present  offensive.  We  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  great  modification 
introduced  by  the  modern  defensive  into  the  older  ideas 
of  the  value  of  position.  But  observation  counts  more 
than  ever  it  did  and  position  itself  for  the  establishment 
of  a  defensive  line  still  has  its  value. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  fight  is  at  this 
moment  essentiallv  a  fight  to  get  possession  of- the  ridge 
line  by  the  British  and,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
essentially  a  fight  to  prevent  the  British  establishing 
themseh-es  there.  Not  coincidently  with  this  ridge,  but 
dependent  upon  it,  runs  the  third  line  (^f  German 
trenches  also. 

We  can  see  clearly  from  the  sketch  how  neaTy  the  Allied 
object  is  here  achieved.  At  Thicpval  in  th.-  gully  at  D  the 
oftensive  has  still  a  bad  slope  in  front  of  it,  but  in  the 
village  of  Pozieres,  which  had  been  half  carned_  by 
sheer  hand  to  hand  fighting  before  Monday  evening,  the 
highest  point  is  at  hand  less  than  half  a  mile  away  and 
little  more  than  a  quarter.  The  old  mill  (succeeded  I 
believe  by  a  factory,  and  now  anyhow  a  mass  of  rubbish) 
standing  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  from  which 
one  saw  the  whole  landscape  northwards,  is  only  just 
outside  the  last  northern  houses  of  Pozieres  village— two  or 
three  hundred  yards  beyond  them— at  the  point  marked 
X  upon  Map  I.  As  you  go  east  the  ne.vt  two  miles  of 
the  line  of  highest  points  were  still  in  German  hands 
upon  Monday  evening,   but  the  British  line  was     here 


extremely  close  to  the  sumrutt  and  at  E  in  the  High  Wood 
or  Foureaux  Wood  positions  were  held— if  1  am  not 
mistaken — which  alone  of  those  hitherto  maintained 
actually  capped  the  swell  of  ground  and  permitted  a  view 
over  towards  Bapaume. 

Enemy   Concenlration  on  the  Somme  Front 

Fairly  exact  knowledge  is  obtainable  with  regard  to 
the  enemy  concentration.  He  met  the  first  shock  (which 
he  had  long  been  expecting)  with  some  nine  divisions 
(more  than  double  the  force  that  met  the  shock  at  Verdun). 

They  gave  way,  as  we  know,  with  a  loss  in  prisoners 
alone  of  about  a  fifth  of  their  total  combatants.  This 
original  nine  has  been  increased  in  the  course  of 
the  month  to  more  than  26. 

I  believe  it  will  appear,  when  we  know  all  the  facts, 
that  the  equivalent  of  as  many  as  30  German  divisions 
have  been  brought  up  first  and  last  against  the  new 
offensive  between  the  ist  and  the  25th  of  July. 

These  formations,  hurried  in  their  concentration  and 
sometimes  composed  of  singularly  mixed  units,  came 
from  no  strategic  reserve. 

They  were  summoned  from  Valenciennes,  from  Cam- 
brai,  and  from  many  other  points  just  behind  the  line 
where  whole  divisions  had  been  kept  as  a  local  reserve. 
Thus  the  123rd  division  has  appeared  against  the  Somme 
offensive.  It  came  from  Bruges ;  the  53rd  and  the 
117th  from  Lille  and  its  neighbourhood;  the  34th  from 
Ghent  ;  the  two  divisions  of  the  22nd  corps  from  Valen- 
ciennes, and  at  least  one  division  of  the  Guard  from  the 
east  of  Cambrai.  Further,  what  are  called  "  The  Third 
Battalions"  were  drawn  upon  luirriexlly  and  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  strain  from  all  along  the  Champagne 
front  to  as  far  away  as  the  Argonne. 

The  meaning  of  such  a  move  may  be  discovered  from 
the  following  explanation  : 

The  Germans,  like  all  other  belligerents,  in  this  trench 
warfare,  have  been  compelled  to  establish  a  system  of 
rotation. 

Take  three  connected  battalions.  The  first  will  be 
actually  in  the  trenches  v.hile  the  second  line  is  behind  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  suffering  less  strain,  though 
within  the  zone  of  danger.  It  is  a  support.  The  third 
battalion  lies  right  behind  in  complete  repose.  Now 
these  three  act  as  parts  of  a  system  of  rotation,  each  in 
its  turn  being  in  the  front  line,  just  behind  the  front  fine, 
and  right  behind  it  in  full  repose.  .-Xfter  such  time 
as  is  judged  the  most  which  the  men  in  the  trenches 
can  bear  without  deterioration,  battalion  3  goes  up 
and  relieves  battalion  1,  battalion  i  falls  back  to  the 
comparative  repose  battalion  2  had  hitlierto  en- 
joyed, and  battalion  2  falls  back  to  the  positions  of 
complete  repose  behind  the  lines  hitherto  filled  by  bat- 
talion 3. 

At  the  next  shift,  after  3  has  suffered  in  the  trenches 
the  full  time  allowed  it  falls  back  to  where  i  was  ;  i 
falls  back  to  complete  repose  at  the  rear,  and  2  takes 
its  place  in  the  trenches,  and  so  on  in  rotation.  According 
as  the  Command  sees  fit  in  conditions  of  a  special  strain 
or  from  any  other  causos,  tlie  order  is  reversed,  and  I 
beheve  that  the  reverse  order  is  the  more  common,  where- 
ever  there  has  been  very  heavy  work,  men  passing  from  the" 
worst  strain  to  complete  repose  immediately,  especially 
throughout  fhe  northern  part  of  the  Western  front.  But 
that  detail  is  unimportant.  The  point  is  that  everywhere 
there  is  rotation. 

The  Germans  on  the  Western  front,  being  now  much 
harder  hit  in  numbers  than  their  opponents,  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  men  upon  the  average  longer  in  the 
front  trenches.  This  drawback  is  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated for  by  their  very  deep  digging,  but  this  in  its 
turn  makes  them  lose  much  larger  numbers  of  prisoners 
when  a  heavy  blow  is  struck  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case  ;  or,  when  what  the  French  call  the  "cleaning  up" 
of  captured  trenches  is  thoroughly  accomplished  (and 
it  is  dangerous  to  neglect  it)  a  much  larger  number  in 
dead. 

The  result  of  an  insufficiency  in  numbers  is  in  any 
case  to  make  the  presen(N?  of  the  third  battalions  in 
reserve  more  essential  than  ever. 

Now  the  Germans,  in  rushing  their  concentration  up 
against  the  new  offensive,  borrow  these  "  third  bat- 
talions "  as  T  have  said  from  all  the  way  down  the  front 
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right  aw-ay  to  the  Argonne,  and  that  is  as  good  a  proof  as 
you  could  get  of  exhaustion.  They  have  concentrated 
on  the  Sonime  at  the  expense  of  heavier  strain  and 
fatigue  to  the/est  of  their  Hne.  They  have  taken  from 
money  in  use  as  well  as  from  reserves  laid  by..  We  must 
be  perfectly  clear  upon  the  matter.  Exhaustion  does 
not  here  mean  ultimate  exhaustion  of  man  power. 
It  means  exhaustion  of  immediately  available  supple- 
ment. Class  1918  has  not  yet  come  into  play, 
and  the  convalescents,  as  they  are  called  upon, 
and  become  lit,  can  be  drafted  to  the  front.  These 
two  categories  alone  ultimately  provide  far  more 
than  half  a  million  men  and  nearer  three-quarters. 
There  is  further  to  be  reckoned  the  recruits  sent  back  as 
being  as  yet  immature  when  class  '17  was  called  out 
and  even  when  class  '16  was  called  out.  These  balances 
are  continuallv  being  drawn  upon.  But  of  a  true 
strategic  reserve,  that  is  of  divisions  fully  trained  and 
equipped  and  held  right  back  from  either  front  to  be 
thrown  in  wherever  the  Higher  Command  may  need  it, 
there  is  none  left,  so  far  as  available  evidence  can  guide 
us.  We  may  imagine  it  to  exist.  Imagination  is  un- 
trammelled. We  may  imagine  to  exist  for  that  matter, 
if  we  like,  the  famous  untouched  army  of  two  million 
fresh  Germans  of  full  military  age  and  fitness. 
But  folly  of  that  kind  is  really  borrowing  ridicule  against 
oneself.  If  we  only  consider  the  evidence  to  hand 
everything  points  to' the  absence  at  the  present  moment 
of  a  true  strategic  German  reserve.  They  are  using. 
under  Hindenburg,  in  the  eleven  divisions  they  lent  the 
Austrians,  against  Verdun,  to  hold  the  quiet  parts  of 
the  Western  front,  and  against  the  great  offensive  on 
the  Somme,  every  available  complete  unit  they  have  got 
at  the  moment.  And  when  I  say  "  using,"  I  include, 
of  course,   all  immediate  local  reserves. 

Austrian  Attempt  at  Re-Grouping 

\\'hile  I  am  upon  that  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
my  readers  to  know  that  the  .\ustrian  movements  (where 
everyone  is  agreed  there  is  no  strategic  reserve,  available) 
have  been  in  part  identihed  during  the  last  ten  days  or 
fortnight.  The  number  of  divisions  withdrawn  from 
the  Italian  front  is  almost  certainly  eight  or  at  least  not 
more  than  eight.  The  "  bottled  up  "  Trenuno  front, 
therefore,  still  absorbs  ten.  Of  these  eight  four  have 
been  identified  upon  the  Russian  front.  The  position 
of  the  other  four  is  still  a  mystery,  or  was,  as  late  as 
Saturday  last.  One  theory  about  them,  and  a  plausible 
one  is,  that  they  were  in  process  of  transfer  from  the 
Trentino  to  the  "Eastern  front  when  they  were  recalled 
by  the  vigour  of  the  present  Italian  counter-offensive 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.  Another  is  that  for 
political  reasons,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Governments, 
after  first  deciding  to  send  these  four  divisions  to  the 
East,  thought  better  of  it  on  account  of  local  feeling. 
At  any  rate,  we  know  that  there  were  riots  or  at  least 
popular  demonstrations  against  the  sending  of  Tyrolese 
troops  to  Galicia  a  full  three  weeks  ago,  as  I  pointed  out 
last  week. 

Of  the  II  divisions  which  Germany  has  sent  in  aid  of 
Austria,  by  the  way,  eight  have  been  identified  in  the 
Lutsk  salient,  two  are  between  Kolomea  and  Stanislau, 
and  one  has  been  added  to  the  Austro-German  forces  in 
front  of  Baranovitchi. 

The  Eastern  Front 

The  movement  upon  the  Eastern  front  in  the  course  of 
the  week  has  not.  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  been 
considerable.  The  Russians  are  still  deliberately  keep- 
ing the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  intend 
to  put  their  "main  effort  in  the  south  towards  a 
march  up  Galicia  or  towards  a  crossing  of  the  Car- 
pathians. They  were  not,  if  we  are  to  trust  official  news 
alone,  over  the  ridge  of  the  Carpathians  in  any  place  as 
late  as  Monday  last.  The  suggestion  made  in  these 
colunms  last  week  that  the  Austrian  retirement  behind 
the  Lipa  would  be  especially  pronounced  upon  its  right 
has  turned  out  to  be  wt'll  founded.  Upon  Thursday  last 
the  Austrians  were  withdrawing  from  Verben.  and  had 
fallen  back  upon,  and  were  apparently  even  falling  back 
bevond,  Berestetchno. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  commented  upon  the 


length  of  the  new  line  they  would  have  to  take  up  and 
upon  the  temptation  they  would  be  under  to  fall  back 
upon  their  right  in  order  to  shorten  that  Hne.  They 
have  done  so. 

French  Glass  of  1916 

The  French  class  1916  is  now  appearing  at  last  in  the 
field  in  considerable  numbers  and  its  appearance  has 
been  otticially  announced  by  the  French  authorities.  It 
\yas  present  ten  days  ago  at  the  capture  of  Hem  and 
Curlu  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Somme.  It  is 
always  of  the  greatest  importance  to  note,  not  only  the 
moment  when  these  new  classes  are  summoned  in  each 
conscript  country,  but  particularly  the  moment  when 
they  first  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  field, 
for  it  is  the  most  accurate  test  of  exhaustion  which  we 
possess.  The  German  Class  '16,  it  will  be  remembered, 
first  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  actual 
fighting  upon  March  ()th  last.  There  is  here,  then,  evidence 
of  a  difference  of  more  than  four  months  and  nearly  five 
between  the  same  stage  of  relative  depletion  in  the 
French  and  the  German   services. 

In  connection  with  this  all-important  point,  the 
rate  of  German  exhaustion,  we  should  note  that  the 
enemy  is  more  than  ever  anxious  to  conceal  it  at 
this  crisis.  Hence  the  nonsense  about  the  Branden- 
burgers  at  Longueval  being  the  fragment  of  the 
24th  that  reached  Douaumont  five  months  ago. 
Hence  also  the  official  orders  to  the  German  press  to 
insist  particularly  on  supposed  reserves  of  men  and  to 
allude  continually  to  the  "enemy's  fable  of  our 
exhaustion." 

With  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  new  British 
offensive  we  are  getting  placed  before  the  British  authori- 
ties just  that  sort  of  evidence  which  the  French  authorities 
have  long  possessed  upon  the  incompleteness  of  the  Ger- 
man casualty  lists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter 
will  have  a  particular  attention,  because  the  Germans 
managed  to  deceive  a  considerable  and  important  ])art 
of  British  opinion  upon  this  point.  There  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  I  mean  in  the  official  despatch  of  last 
Thursday. 

In  this  despatch  we  have  documents  quoted  showing 
on  the  enemy's  own  testimony,  that  one  regiment  (the 
6th  Bavarian  Reserve),  out  of  3,500  men  suffered  3,000 
casualties.  We  are  further  told  that  a  single  battalion 
of  the  190th  regiment  out  of  1,100  men  suffered  980 
casualties.  We  have  already  had  the  example  of  the  3rd 
reserve  division  of  the  Guards,  which,  though  we  have 
not  as  yet,  I  believe,  exact  numbers  to  deal  with,  quite 
certainly  lost  more  than  half  its  effectives. 

Here  are  concrete  tests  to  which  we  can  turn  in  judging 
the  casualty  lists  of  the  enemy.  'The  enemy  will,  of 
course,  in  this  particular  case,  know  that  we  have  the 
documents,  and  knowing  the  importance  to  himself  of 
maintaining  the  deception  which  has  worked  so  well,  be 
at  particular  pains  to  get  these  units  properly  recorded 
in  his  official  lists.  But  we  can  apply  a  system  of  checks 
as  the  French  have,  if  we  choose,  which  will  be  conclusive. 
As  the  offensive  progresses,  and  as  we  capture  more 
documentary  evidence  of  his  real  losses,  we  can  withdraw 
from  publication  and  keep  secret  (as  the  French  have), 
numerous  test  pieces  and  compare  them,  say,  six  weeks 
hence,  with  the  published  lists.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  method  will  be  pursued.  If  it  is,  one  of 
two  things  will  appear,  and  each  will  be  equally  con- 
clusive of  the  thesis  constantly  maintained  in  these 
columns,  that  the  German  official  casualty  lists  were  in- 
complete. 

For  either  the  enemy  will  show  quite  disproportionately 
heavy  losses  in  connection  with  this  particular  offensive 
(which  will  prove  him  to  have  been  minimising  liis  losses 
in  other  equally  expensive  actions  of  the  past,  such  as 
the  prolonged  fighting  in  front  of  Verdun),  or  he  will 
continue  his  old  incomplete  returns,  in  which  case  wc  can 
prove  him,  by  the  simple  process  of  inspecting  the  lists,  to 
be  keeping  back  the  truth.  I  think  the  authorities  would 
do  well  to  ])ublish  before  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
conclusions  to  which  such  an  examination  will  lead  them. 
It  will,  of  course,  compel  those  who  have  been  deceived 
by  the  enemy  to  admit  their  error,  but  the  loss  of  face 
involved  by  this  should  not  count  against  the  advantage 
to  opinion  as  a  whole.     It  is  of  no  advantage  that  opinion 
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should  believe  the  enemy  to  be  more  exhausted  than  he 
is,  but  it  is  of  great  advantage  that  opinion  should  at  least 
not  believe  him    to  be   less  exhausted,  and    there  has 


now  been  for  some  months — or  was  until  the  present 
great  British  offensive  began^ — a  complete  misconception 
on  the  matter  in  very  influential  quarters  in  this  country. 


A    Study   of   the    Italian    Front — 11. 


We  have  seen  that  the  Italian  front  in  this  war  had, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  great  campaign ,  one 
essential  task  attached  to  it.  That  task  was  the  holding 
of  as  many  Austrian  divisions  as  possible  upon  the  front 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Swiss  frontier.  But  this 
task  has  not  only  to  be  stated  to  be  understood.  It  was 
one  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  one  in  which  the 
corresponding  success  which  the  Italians  haye  achieved 
has  been  the  more  remarkable  from  its  almost  impossible 
geographical  conditions. 

When  the  old  artificial  frontier  was  drawn  between  the 
Austrian  dominions  and  the  new  Italian  State,  it  was 
drawn  neither  according  to  the  true  boundaries  of  nation- 
ality nor  according  to  the  geographical  or  strategic  con- 
ditions which  would  have  secured  either  party  and  given 
a  basis  for  a  durable  peace.  Everywhere  this  boundary 
included  towns  and  villages  wholly  Italian  in  charac- 
ter. It  also  included  many  which  if  not  wholly 
Italian  were  preponderantly  Italian,  and  everywhere  that 
frontier  secured  the  strategic  initiative  to  Austria. 

It  was  clearly  drawn^  with  the  object  of  permitting 
Austrian  armies,  which  were  supposed  to  be  certainly 
superior,  and  an  Austrian  Power  which  it  was  taken  for 
granted  would  be  immensely  stronger  than  the  new- 
Italy,  to  attack  at  will. 

In  the  first  place  this  frontier  ran  west  of  the  Lower 
Isonzo  (a  purely  Italian  river  covering  the  great  Port  of 
Trieste,  which  is  essentially  an  Italian  town),  striking  the 
mountains  somewhat  west  of  Gorizia,  a  town  in  the  main  • 
Italian. 

It  was  claimed  that  Austria  must  have  her  outlet  upon 
the  Adriatic,  and  that  the  Port  of  Trieste  alone  gave  her 
a  full  opportunity  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  even  claimed 
that  the  mixture  of  nationalities  at  this  point  (the  Slav 
speaking  populations  come  down  close  to  the  seaports  and 
fragments  of  them  are  to  be  discovered  even  west  of  the 
Isonzo)  gave  all  that  district  naturally  to  the  Hapsburgs 
whose  role  it  is  to  combine  and  adjudicate  between  the 
confused  peoples  of  such  mixed  districts. 

Anyone  actually  seeing  and  testing  the  countryside 
for  himself  will  not  attach  any  very  great  weight  to  this 
argument.  One  has  always  heard,  for  instance,  that 
Cormons  was  a  town  partly  Italian,  but  with  a  Slav 


admixture.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  an  entirely 
Italian  town.  There  are  villages  outside  it  with  Slav 
names  ;  Podgora  is  only  the  Slav  translation  of  Piedmont 
or  "  The  Foot  of  the  Hills."  The  same  is  true  of  Gorizia, 
though  there  is  here  a  larger  foreign  admixture.  The 
town  is  essentially  an  Italian  town. 

But  more  important  than  the  debate  upon  the  exact 
proportion  of  non  Italian  blood,  speech  or  custom  upon 
this  short  frontier  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic  was 
the  retention  by  the  Austrians  of  the  defensive  Hne  of  the 
Carso. 

The  Carso  Plateau  co\'ers  Trieste,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  modern  war  a  defensive  established  upon  its  low 
Western  crest  is  as  strong  a  line  as  you  could  find.  The 
limestone  formation  pitted  with  a  number  of  natural 
craters  is  one  in  which  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to 
establish  trenches  and  correspondingly  advantageous  to 
the  Power  which  can  in  time  of  peace  draw  up  artificial 
defences  thereon  at  leisure.  The  low  western  slope  of 
the  Carso  down  on  to  the  Isonzo  Rixer  is  an  open  bare 
glacis  with  little  or  no  dead  ground,  and  almost  as  well 
adapted  for  defence  as  though  it  had  been  specially  de- 
signed for  the  same  by  human  engineering.  It  was 
upon  this  line  of  the  Carso  that  the  Austrians  retired  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war.  They  hold  it  still,  and  were  they 
not  preoccupied  elsewhere  they  couW  apparently  hold  it 
indefinitely  by  the  niax^sing  there  of  numbers  always 
equal  to  anything  the  Itahan  offensive  could  bring 
against  them.   ' 

Leaving  this  region  and  going  westward  you  find,  of 
course,  a  series  of  valleys  coming  down  from  the  crest  or 
watershed  of  the  Alpine  system  and  discharging  torrents 
towards  the  Venetian  Plain.  Every  one  of  these  valleys, 
which  was  provided  with  a  pass  at  its  head  where  guns 
could  cross,  every  one  of  these  gates  into  the  Italian  territory, 
was  given  to  the  Austrians  by  the  artificial  i rentier  traced 
a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 

There  is  first  of  all  a  group  of  valleys  called  the  Carviia 
which  combine  to  feed  the  main  torrent  of  the  Taglia- 
mento.  It  is  up  the  easternmost  of  these  that  the  imter- 
national  railway  goes.  The  frontier  corresponds  here  in 
the  main  to  the  natural  boundary,  the  crest  of  thig  moun- 
tains.    But  the  essential  point,  the  only  easy  pass  by 
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the  FcUa  Valley  which  the  railway  uses  was  left  in 
Austrian  hands.  Further  west  in  the  Dolomite  district 
of  the  Cadorc  was  the  group  of  valleys  and  torrents  which  - 
combine  to  feed  the  Piavc.  Here  the  opportunity  of 
debouching  from  the  mountains  by  the  Ampezzo  road 
was  kept  entirely  Austrian.  The  easy  pass  between  the 
Cortina  \alley  and  the  Pusterthal  was  Austrian  upon 
both  sides  ;  Cortina  itself  was  kept  Austrian,  and  tlie 
lateral  communication  between  the  two  upper  valleys  of 
the  C adore  o\er  the  Trccroce  was  an  Austrian  road. 
Further  west  again  in  the  great  salient  of  the  Trentino 
the  anomaly  was  still  more  glaring,  simply  because  that 
was  the  best  approach  of  ail.  TIk'  purely  Italian  town 
of  Trent,  all  the  upper  valley  of  the  Brenta  with  the 
purely  Italian  town  of  Borgo"  ;  all  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Adigc,  e\en  the  top  of  Lake  (iarda  with  Kiva  and 
Kovereto,  were  kept  under  Austrian  dominion  to  permit 
of  a  descent  upon  the  Italian  Plain. 

It  was  imagined  imdoubtedly  when  this  frontier  was 
drawn  up  that  the  lirst  phase  of  any  war  between  Italy 
and  Austria,  or  even  between  Italy  and  some  ally  against 
Austria,  would  take  the  form  of  an. immediate  and  rapid 
occupation  by  Austrian  troops  of  the  towns  which  lie 
at  the  mouths  of  these  valleys,  or  upon  the  plain  im- 
mediately in  front  of  them  and  form  the  gates  of  Italy. 

Luckily  for  the  Alliance  the  course  of  the  war  did  not 
permit  such  a  cata.strophe.  By  the  time  Italy  entered  in 
the  arena  the  mass  of  the  Austrian  forces  were  hea\ily 
engaged  elsewhere  and  it  was  possible  for  the  Italians, 
if  they  organised  with  sufficient  skill  and  acted  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  to  block  each  of  those  dangerour> 
avenues  of  approach  wliich  Austria  had  reserved. 

The  Italian  moment  was  well  chosen.  The  organisa- 
tion was  perfect,  the  rapidity  remarkable  ;  and  in  the 
\ery  first  weeks  of  the  Italian  campaign  not  only  had  the 
mass  of  the  Italian  forces  been  brought  on  to  the  Isonzo, 
but  every  one  of  these  valleys  lying  up  in  Hank  and 
threatening  the  comnnmications  of  this  main  force  upon 
the  Isonzo  was  held  and  securely  barred  by  the  Italian 
troops  and  their  guns.  The  Valley  of  the  Adige  vvas 
secured  a  few  miles  south  of  Kovereto,  the  Valley  of  the 
Brenta  a  few  miles  west  of  Borgo  ;  the  great  lateral 
communication,  the  road  of  the  Dolomites,  which  was 
to  ha\e  put  an  Austrian  column  in  the  Cadore  in  touch 
with  the  Austrian  columns  in  the  Trentino,  was  cut  by 
the  Italian  occujjation  of  Cortina,  an  operation  which  at 
the  same  time  cut  the  other  communication  across  the 
Trecroce,  between  the  two  main  Dolomite  valleys  of 
the  Cadore.  And  this  occupation  of  the  Dolomite  region 
further  prevented  any  Austrian  incursion  into  the  basin 
of  the  Tagliamento  eastward. 

But  successful  as  these  initial  operations  were  they 
did  not  form  the  hardest  part  of  the  task. 

The  essential  thing  was  to  secure  firmly  the  position 
so  held,  and  for  that  in  an  Alpine  country  there  were  two 
great  branches  of  effort  necessary,  superiority  in  either 
of  which  would  determine  the  issue  in  the  long  run  for  the 
party  that  would  secure  it.  These  two  branches  of 
effort  were  the  establishment  of  high  gun  positions  at 
once  secure  and  dominating  the  enemy's  positipns,  and 
the  establishment  of  still  higher  observation  posts  from 
which  fire  could  be  permanently  directed. 

Now  in  a  country  of  high  and  precipitous  mountains 
such  as  is  all  this  Alpine  land,  both  these  branches  of 
effort  meant  at  once  novel,  quick  discoveries  and  inven- 
tien>  peculiar  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  and  an 
intense  display  of  energy,  for  it  was  a  race  between  the 
one  side  and  the  other. 

In  that  race  the  Italians  w'on.  The  many  stories  wc 
have  heard  and  the  many  pictures  we  have  seen  describing 
the  difficulty  and  even  the  picture  of  this  Alpine  fighting, 
have  leen  thought  by  some  beside  the  mark,  because  they 
had  not  appreciated  what  ultimate  role  such  mountaineer- 
ing played  in  the  general  story  of  the  European  War  as 
a  whole.  And  yet  that  ultimate  role  is  easy  enough  to 
understand  when  we  appreciate  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  manreuvring  for  gun  position  and  for  observation. 

Hut  what  a  manceuvring  I  I  will  give  a  concrete  example 
which  will,  I  think,  bring  it  home  to  my  readers  more 
than  a  general  description  could  to. 

There  stands  in  the  Dolomites  a  great  group  of  pre- 
cipitous rock  rising  to  a  height  of  over  (),ooo  feet  above 
the  sea  and  perhaps  6,000  feet  above  the  surrounding 
valleys,  one    summit  of  which  is  called    the    Cristallo. 


It  is  the  only  point  within  the  Italian  lines  from  which 
direct  and  permanent  observation  can  be  had  of  the 
railw.ay  line  running  through  the  Pusterthal,  the  strategic 
importance  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  explained  in- 
these  pages.  In  the  mass  of  this  mountain,  up  to  heights 
of  over  8,000  feet,  in  crannies  of  the  rock,  up  steep  couloirs 
and  chimneys  of  snow,  the  batteries  have  been  placed 
and  hidden  quite  secure  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
conunanding  by  the  advantage  of  the  observation  po4s 
the  enemy's  line  with  their  direct  fire.  One  such  observa- 
tion post  1  visited. 

A  company  of  men  divided  into  two  half  companies 
held,  the  one  half,  the  base  of  the  precipitous  rock  upon  a 
sward  of  high  valley,  the  other  the  summit  itself,  perhaps 
J, 000  feet  higher  ;  and  the  communication  from  one  to  the 
other  was  a  double  wire  swung  through  the  air  above  the 
chasm,  up  and  down  which  travelled  shallow  cradles  of 
steel  carrying  men  and  food,  mimitions  and  instru- 
ments. Such  a  device' alon'e  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  these  posts  in  such  incredible  places,  and  the 
perilous  jinirney  along  the  wire  rope  swung  from  pre- 
cipice to  precipice  and  over  intervening  gulfs  was  the 
only  condition  of  their  continued  survival.  The 
post  itself  clung  to  the  extreme  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain as  a  bird's  nest  clings  to  the  cranny  of  rock 
in  which  it  is  built  ;  whilst  huts  devised  to  the  exact 
and  difiicult  contours  of  the  last  crags  and  hidden 
as  best  they  might  be  from  direct  observation  and 
fire  from  the  enemy  below,  stood  here,  perched  in  places 
the  reaching  of  which  during  the  old  days  of  peace 
was  thought  a  triumph  of  skill  by  the  moimtaineers. 
.■\nd  all  this  ingenuity,  effort  and  strain  stood,  it  must  be 
remembered,  under  the  conditions  df  war.  The  snow  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  eyrie  was  pitted  with  the  shell 
that  had  been  aimed  so  often  and  had  failed  to  reach 
this  spot,  and  the  men  thus  perilously  clinging  to  an 
.extreme  peak  of  bare  rock  up  in  the  skies  were  clinging 
there  subject  to  all  the  peril  of  war  added  to  the  common 
perils   of   the   feat   they   had   accomplished. 

Marvellous  as  it  was,  I  saw  here  but  one  example  of 
I  know  not  how  many  of  the  same  kind  with  which  the 
Italians  have  made  secure  the  whole  mountain  wall 
from  the  Brenta  to  the  Isonzo  and  from  Lale  Garda 
to  the  Orther  and  the  Swiss  frontier.  Every  little 
gap  in  that  wall  is  held.  You  find  small  posts  of  men  that 
must  have  their  food  and  water  daily  brought  to  them 
thus,  slung  by  the  wire  ;  you  find  them  crouched  upon 
the  little  dip  where  a  collar  of  deep  snow  between  bare 
rocks  marks  some  almost  impossible  passage  of  the  hills 
that  must  yet  be  held.  You  see  a  gun  of  6  inches  or  even 
of  8  inches  emplaced  where  had  you  been  climbing  for 
your  pleasure,  you  would  hardly  have  dared  to  pitch 
the  smallest  tent.  You  hear  the  story  of  how  the  piece 
was  hoisted  here  by  machinery  first  established  upon 
the  rock  ;  of  the  blasting  for  emplacement  ;  of  the 
acciaents  after  which  it  was  finally  emplaced  ;  of  the 
ingenious  thought  which  has  allowed  for  the  chance  of 
recoil  or  of  displacement  ;  you  have  perhaps  a  month's- 
journeying  from  point  to  point  of  this  sort  over  a  matter 
of  250  miles. 

When  the  story  of  the  great  campaign  comes  to  be  told 
and  its  separate  chapters  separately  dealt  with,  none  will 
stand  out,  unless  we  except  the  few  decisive  actions,  as 
will  the  story  of  this  capturing  and  closing  of  the  Alpine 
Wall.  Hitherto  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  has 
remained  almost  ignorant  of  the  thing  or,  where  not 
ignorant,  not  grasping  at  all  the  scale  of  it  and  the  im- 
mensity of  its  detail.  By  it  the  lateral  communications 
of  the  main  Isonzo  front  (conmiunications  which  alone 
of  all  those  of  the  Allies  ran  right  in  front  of  a  hostile 
army  and  were  correspondingly  imperilled),  were  scoured. 
But  there  was  one  region  in  which  no  efforts  such  as 
those  I  have  described  could  mike  quite  certain  the  flank 
of  these  communications  ;  there  was  one  broad  gap  where 
mountains  of  an  easier  character  ran  lower,  and  a 
plateau  more  open  might  permit,  even  after  the  Italian 
effort  to  bar  all  access  had  been  completed,  an  enemy 
attcm]>t  to  cut  the  line  by  which  the  main  army  on  the 
Isonzo  lived.  That  gaj)  lay  between  the  .\dige  and  the 
Brenta  and  it  was  by  this  gap  that,  after  months  of 
effort,  the  great  offensive  of  last  May  was  delivered. 

I  propose  in  my  next  article  to  describe  how  and  why 
it  failed,  and  to  touch  again  upon  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  that  failure.  H.  PuLLOC 
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By  Arthur  Pollen 


Ly\ST  week  a  brief  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
arose  out  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  sut^gestion 
that  tlie  tlianks  of  Parhament  should  be  f^iven 
to  the  Admirals,  Captains  and  men  of  the  British 
fleet  for  their  services  in  the  battle  of  the  31st  May. 
Lord  Crewe  replied  for  the  Government,  and  spoke  very 
nicely  indeed  about  the  seamen  \\ho  had  brought  about 
the  victory,  but  he  explained  that  in  this  war  the  Govern- 
ment liad  not  revived  the  practice  of  thanking  successful 
commanders  on  land  and  sea  for  each  victory  as  it  was 
achieved,  and  that  no  exception  was  to  be  made  in  the 
present  case.  There  would  be  time  for  this,  he  ex- 
plained, when  the  war  was  over.  No  doubt  things  will 
then  be  seen  in  their  truer  proportions,  so  that  if  politicians 
are  not  yet  sure  of  their  judgment  as  to  the  strategical 
value  of  this  or  that  military  or  naval  action,  they  do  (by 
waiting)  save  themselves  from  the  risk  of  premature  and 
baseless  i-ejoicings.  But  in  this  particular  instance 
further  hesitation  to  recognise  the  event  of  May  31st  for 
what  it  is,  and  to  act  on  such  a  recognition,  seems  an 
altogether  mistaken  policy. 

My  readers  may  remember  that  before  giving  what 
proved  to  be  the  first  connected  account  of  the  action, 
in  the  issue  of  Lajsd  and  Water  of  June  8th,  I  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  while 
the  King  had  spoken  noble  words  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  fleet,  the  nation  had  not  yet  been  invited 
to  share  in  the  royal  homage.  A  service  commemorative 
of  the  day  was  indeed  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  why  should  the  honours  due  to  the  living  wait 
until  this  tribute  was  paid  ? 

Reports — and  the  Truth 

All  hesitation  seemed  then,  and  still  seems,  de- 
plorable, as  will  be  obvious  from  a  brief  survey  of 
the  events.  An  unlucky  chance  led  to  the  battle 
of  |utla-.id  being  communicated  to  us  in  a  form  that 
made  its  true '  character  quite  unrecognisable  by  a 
large  •  section  of  the  nation.  What  was,  in  fact 
a  victory,  was  presented  to  the  public  as' a  defeat.  On 
Friday  morning,  therefore,  when  the  news  of  a  great 
German  success  was  being  announced  in  every  news-sheet 
in  the  Fatherland  and  the  neutral  world,  the  unfortunate 
spectacle  was' witnessed  of  the  bulk  of  the  British  press 
being  found  in  agreement  with  the  vauntings  of  the 
German  Higher  Command.  \\\\cn  the  Kaiser's  boasts  were 
criticised,  our  own  endorsements  could  therefore  be 
quoted  to  confirm  them.  For  some  time  there  was, 
unhappily,  no  authoritative  contradiction.  There  was 
no  official  assertion  of  victory  until  the  despatches  were 
published,  and  then  great  pains  were  taken  to  give  the 
victory  an  indecisive  character.  These  things  German 
writers  have  been  quick  to  emphasise. 

The    situation     is-    one     \yhich   so   far    the    British 
Government  has    done   nothing  whatever    to   mitigate. 
Theori^^inal  error  of  judgment    having  occurred,   there 
was  perhaps    a   certain   dignit\-  in   leaving  the  position 
to  take  care  of  itself  mitil  the  publication  of  the  des- 
patches.    Publication  would  afford  the  British  Adniiralty 
their   natural   opportunity   for   expressing   a   considered 
judgment  on  the    operations  which  these  despatches  at 
least   partially  described.     It  could   haVe   been   pleaded 
that   to   pronounce   a   verdict    and   distribute    rewards 
before  there  was  material  for  forming  a  conclusive  pro- 
fessional opinion,  was  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  action 
which  further  consideration  might  prove  to  be  premature. 
When,  accordingly,  the  despatches  were  published,  those 
who  felt  strongly  upon  this  particular  aspect  of  the  matter 
were  more  concerned  to  read  the  Board's  judgment  ot 
the  event  than  the  fuller  details  which  the  Gazette  put 
before   us.     That   judgment,    as  we   all   remember,    lett 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  completeness  of  its  approval 
of  the  proceedings  of  all  concerned,  from  the  Cominander- 
in-Chief    to    the    humblest    boy    combatant.     Ihe    last 
obstacle  seemed  to  be  removed,  the  time  had  clearly 


come  when  the  Govcmment  might  safely  invite  Parliament 
to  take  suitable  action.  When  nothing  was  done,  wc 
ho])ed  that  the  delay  would  only  endure  until  the  second 
despatch,  so  eagerly  expected,  was  made  public.  This  is 
the  document — not  even  yet  published — which  is  to 
contain  the  names  of  the  officers,,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  whom  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief 
recommend  to  the  Admiralty  for  promotion  and  reward. 
But  if  Lord  Crewe's  words  are  final  this  occasion,  like 
the  last,  will  be  passed  over. 

Press  Opinion  and  the  Fleet 

Politically,  the  thing  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
situation,  as  it  appears  to  the  outer  world  of  .Allies, 
neutrals  and  belligerent  enemies,  differs  much  from 
that  which  we  only  see.  Lord  Crewe  thinks  that 
the  fleet  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  eulogies 
it  has  received  from  the  press.  It  is  a  pretty 
compliment  to  those  who  from  the  fust  saw  the 
events  of  the  31st  May  in  their  true  perspective,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  write  the  word  "  victory  "  with  no  more 
information  at  their  disposal  than  the  .'\dmiralty  com- 
munique of  June  2nd.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
fleet  cioes  not  share  this  flattering  view  of.the  naval  side  of 
British  journalism.  The  attitude  of  most  sailors  toward 
naval  writers  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  children  in 
Du  Manner's  picture  of  the  mother  singing  and  the 
children  listening  in  horrified  dismay  :  "  Dear,  darling 
mamma,  do  stop!"  It  is  quite  certain  that  outside  of 
Great  Britain  the  technical  judgment  of  our  press  in 
the'se  matters  is  not  of  the  slightest  moment.  What 
newspapers  say,  then,  is  valueless  to  the  Fleet,  and  fruitless 
abroad. 

Nor  does  the  Admiralty's  letter  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  meet  the  case.     Note  for  instance,  that  Lord  Crewe 
never  even  mentioned   the   Board's  approval   as   being 
in    any    way    a    substitute    for     Parliamentary    thanks. 
It  is  not  what  a  department  says — when  it  is  on  its 
defence — but    what    a    Government    does    that    will    be 
accepted  by  the  world  as  expressing  the  final  judgment  of 
Great  Britain  on  this,  incalculably  the  greatest,  event 
in  the  sea  war.     The  German  press  has  no  difficulty  in 
developing  the  present  position  to  the  enemy's  advantage. 
That    the   Admiralty   should   back    up   its   Admirals   is 
almost   too   obvious   a  departmental   necessity  to   need 
either    exposition    or    comment.      Its    true    opinion,    so 
these  ingenious  commentators  assert,  was  shown  by  the 
department's  inability  to  put  any  favourable  int(M-preta- 
tion  at  all  upon  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  which  it 
laid  before  the  world  on  the  morrow  of  the  hght.     Its 
change  of  conduct,  so  the  story  goes,  has  been  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  its  first  and 
candid    reticence.     Its    hand    had    been    forced    by    the 
eulogies  of  the  King,  by  the  second  thoughts  of  the  great 
London   journals,    by   fear   of   political    criticism    of   its 
brutal  frankness.     These  are  arguments  that  must  leave 
neutrals — and  even  .Mlies — in^a  questioning  frame  of  mind. 
For    it    must    not    be    forgotten    that,    lengthy    as 
arc  the  despatches,  they  do  not  afford  any  final  proof 
of  victory.     They  necessarily  leave  many  vital  phases  of 
the  action  unexplained.     It  is  precisely  of  these  phases 
that  the  German  Government  has  issued  full  and  pic- 
turesque, though  entirely  imaginary,  accounts.     Nor  can 
all  the  excisions  from  the  despatch  be  commended  as 
verv  obviously  wise.     It  is  no  secret,  for  instance,  that 
Indejati-^ablc  and  Queen  Marv  blew  up  and  sank  in  the 
course  of  V^ice-Admiral  Beatty's  en.gagcnicnt  with  von 
Hipper,    that    Inriiicib'e    was    lost    almost    immediately 
after  her  junction  with  the  Vice-.\dmiral  between  6.30 
and  7,  and  that  three  ships  of  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot's 
squadron  were  destroyed  in  a  gallant  attempt,  pushed  too 
far  in  the  fog,  to  head  off  a  light  cruiser  attack  on  the 
Grand   Fleet.      But   these   incidents   are   either   ignored 
altogether  in  the  despatches,  or  alluded  to  so  briefly  as  to 
make  the  time  or  the  manner,  and  the  cause  of  their 
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occurrence  almost  undiscoverable.  Here,  too,  excellent 
material  has  been  afforded  to  enemy  critics.  Nothing, 
of  course,  will  silence  these  gentry,  but  it  seems  quite 
unnecessary  that  they  should  have  the  whole  liekl  in 
this  matter  to  them-^elves. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  would  any  action  of  Parliament 
counter,  in  the  opinion  of  Allies  and  Neutrals,  these 
belittling  criticisms  ?  The  answer  is  surely  obvious. 
It  is  precisely  because  it  is  the  action  of  Parliament  and 
not  the  action  of  a  department,  because  it  is  the  action 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  ministers  and 
ofilicials  only.  To  the  people  of  democratic  countries 
like  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  South 
American  States,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Spain 
there  is  an  authority  behind  the  action  of  the  orijcn  of 
the  popular  judgment  and  the  popular  will,  which 
attaches  neither  to  a  single  minister  nor  indeed  to  a 
Cabinet.  In  spite  of  recent  events  our  naval  judgment, 
if  it  is  a  national  judgment,  will  be  trusted.  The  denial 
to  the  nation,  therefore,  of  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  navy  for  its  victory  is  a  political  error,  precisely 
because  it  leaves  the  national  verdict  on  this  great  event 
unspoken. 

It  is  a  more  urgent  matter  that  the  omission  is  patently 
unjust.  It  is  not  necessary  to  restate  the  argument  for 
national  action  on  the  ground  of  some  reparation  being 
due  to  the  seamen  for  the  unfortunate  misunderstandings 
of  June  2nd  and  3rd.  But  it  is  quite  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  point  that  reparation  is  due,  and  should  be  of  a 
large,  generous  and  quite  unmistakable  character — on  a 
scale,  that  is,  both  with  their  achievement  and  our 
lamented  misrepresentation  of  it.  Lord  Crewe's  reply 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  suggests  that  there  may  be  some 
kind  of  objection  to  paying  this  due  on  the  ground  that 
terrific  fighting  on  land  has  been  going  forward  for  the 
last  two  j-ears,  that  most  brilliant  things  have  been  done 
by  commanding  officers  and  prodigies  of  skill  and  \-alour 
shewn  by  our  devoted  and  heroic  armies,  and  that  while 
Parliament  has  expressed  no  recognition  of  these  other 
services,  it  might  seem  out  of  proportion  to  make  a  first 
exception  in  favour  of  a  naval  victory,  which  however 
creditable  to  all  concerned,  was  yet  not  of  that  crushing, 
and  therefore  necessarily  final  character  that  the  high 
hopes  of  our  seamen  had  led  them  to  expect.  If  this  is  the 
Government's  attitude  it  seems  to  me  to  argue  a  certain 
inability  to  distinguish  between  the  character  of  war 
bj'  land  and  war  by  sea. 

Sea  war  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  long  struggles  and 
insistent  combats  that  mark  the  land  warfare  of  to-day. 
All  the  agents  that  should  make  for  speed  in  the  modern 
battlefield — railways,  self-propelled  vehicles,  motor  trac- 
tion and  the  like — have  been  neutralised  so  far  as  adding 
to  the  pace  of  the  war  is  concerned,  by  the  unthought  of 
numbers  that  these  very  means  of  communication  make 
it  possible  to  employ.  For  progress  in  engineering  has 
not  only  aided  transport,  it  has  made  the  production  of 
more  and  heavier  guns  possible,  has  multiplied  the 
capacity  to  produce  munitions  almost  infinitely,  and 
made  its  supply  in  the  field  in  great  quantities  quite 
feasible.  It  is' the  numbers  of  men  and  of  guns  and 
the  quantity  of  ammunition  with  which  weapons  can  be 
supplied  that  make  for  the  immobility  of  forces  and 
consequently  for  the  incessance  of  almost  stationary 
•  attack  and  defence.  On  land,  then,  it  looks  as  if  the 
paradox  were  true  that,  so  far  as  modern  war  is  immobile, 
it  has  been  made  so  by  the  very  factors  that  have  made 
the  most  rapid  and  most  extensive  forms  of  movement 
possible. 

But  at  sea  the  development  of  steam  propulsion  has 
brought  about — within  the  limits  of  the  guns'  ability  to 
compete  with  the  new  conditions — an  exactly  contrary 
effect.  So  great  is  the  radius  of  action,  so  swift  the  nio\e- 
ment  of  units  of  modern  sea  power,  that  an  absolute  and  a 
universal  command  di  the  sea  could  be  asserted  by  the 
stronger  na\al  power  almost  on  the  day  that  war  broke 
out.  Had  the  submarine  not  been  invented  to  import 
a  disturbing  factor  into  the  situation,  our  sea  communica- 
tions for  transport  and  supply  would,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, have  been  carried  on  throughout  the  war  exactly 
as  if  no  war  had  been  going  on.  For  only  56  merchant- 
men and  no  transports  have  fallen  to  the  enemy's  sur- 
face ships  in  the  course  of  two  years  of  war.  And  as 
altogether  there  must  be  10,000  ^•essels  engaged  in  trade, 
in  transporting  troops  and  in  supply,  the  i)rizes  that  have 


fallen  to  the  enemy's  fleet  proper  show  an  annual  loss  of 
about  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Just  as  the  developments  of  modern  science  made 
possible  the  employment  and  munitionment  of  guns  of 
hitherto  unheard  of  rangt^  and  power  on  land,  so,  for  sea 
war,  they  lia\'e  produced  weap<jns  w  hose  power  of  offtnice 
stands  in  an  entirely  new  relation  to  the  power  of  defence 
of  the  ships  that  carry  them. 

And  in  addition  to  the  gun,  tlun  are  now  used  in  fleet 
actions  other  weapons,  namely  torpedoes,  whose  des- 
tructive value  in  some  instances  exceed  even  that  of 
naval  artillery.  It  happens  therefore  that  no  capital 
ship  of  the  present  time  could  survi\e  five  minutes  hitting 
by  its  own  guns  if  they  were  fired  at  anything  like  their 
maximum  rate  of  discharge — if  modern  ships  could  add 
to  their  command  of  speed  and  manceuvring  power  ot 
which  the  old  navy  knew  nothing,  and  to  their  fabulous 
gun  power,  the  ability  to  use  it  with  effective  action,  then 
the  contrast  between  sea  and  land  would  have  been 
complete— because  in  the  latter  science  would  have  led 
to  an  unheard  of  slowness  in  getting  results,  whereas  in  the 
former  no  battle  could  have  lasted  ten  minutes  after 
fighting  ranges  were  reached. 

But  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  modem  gunnery 
being  such  that  immediate  results  in  proportion  to  gun 
power  are  not  obtained,  the  truth  still  holds  good  that  the 
operations  of  sea  power  are  of  a  swiftness  unknown  in 
any  other  field  of  war.  And  where  sea  forces  meet,  an 
immediately  decisive  result  is  always  possible.  Even 
where  the  result  is  not  final,  great  and  terrible  damage 
is  done  to  material.  And  in  sea  force,  material  is  a  vital 
affair  ;  for  its  chief  unit  is  not,  as  in  the  army  the  armed 
soldier— it  is  the  armed  ship.  No  nation  has  ever  pos- 
sessed an  indefinite  quantity  of  these.  Hence  when 
fleets  meet,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  weaker  force  is  not 
destroyed  and  overwhelmed,  it  is  apt  to  reckon  its  escape 
as  an  end  to  be  achie\'ed  for  its  own  sake,  and  having 
escaped,  is  more  than  ever  disinclined  to  take  the  risk 
again. 

This  is  the  consideration  that  the  Government  should 
have  had  before  it  in  considering  this  question  of  the 
Parliamentary  thanks  to  the  Fleet.  A  country  in  a 
desperate  pass  may,  of  course,  make  desperate  resolutions. 
The  German  Fleet,  that  w^as  not  strong  enough  to  fight 
out  the  action  on  May  31st,  may  be  forced  by  superior 
command  to  come  out  and  fight  again.  But  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  mihtary  object  to  be  served  by  a  fresh 
sortie.  It  is  equally  clear  that  if  it  could  not  obtain 
any  advantage  over  the  British  Fleet  in  its  first  essay,  that 
it  certainly  cannot  obtain  any  in  a  second.  For  the  action 
leaves  the  disparity  in  strength  more  and  not  less  marked. 
If  a  further  sortie  is  to  be  expected  then,  it  is  one  that  is 
hardly  in  reason  to  suppose  can  end  more  favourably  to 
the  Germans,  less  favourably  for  us  than  did  the  first 
encounter.  If  this  is  manifestly  so,  and  if,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  we  are  now  satisfied — to  borrow  the  King's 
phrase — that  "  The  Fleet  did  all  that  was  possible,"  and 
proved  the  command  of  the  sea,  why  should  \ve 
hesitate  to  mark  the  occasion  for  what  it  is  ?  For  in 
ensuring  sea  command,  the  F'leet  established  the  major 
premise  of  the  Allies'  case  for  final  victory.  There 
could  only  be  one  ground  left  then  for  further  delay. 
Does  the  Government  fear  that  the  result  of  May  31st  can 
be  reversed  ?    The  thing  is  unthinkable. 

From  every  point  of  view  then  the  case  for  national 
action  seems  to  be  overwhelmingly  strong.  It  is  a  thing 
that  would  go  far  to  convince  all  wa\cring  neutral  opinion 
and,  so  far  as  it  became  knowTi,  to  shake  the  enemy's 
confidence.     It  would  put  fresh  heart  into  the  Allies. 

It  would  be  extraordinarily  welcome  to  the  nation  at 
home.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  real  argument.  For 
the  nation  undoubtedly  considers  that  it  was  led  into  an 
injustice  to  the  Navy  by  its  divided  and  uncertain  attitude 
when  the  first  news  reached  it,  and  it  is  more  than  anxious 
that  the  slight  the  Navy  has  suffered  at  our  hands 
should  be  washed  out. 

Affairs  of  Small  Graft 

It  is  evident  that  since  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  the 
German  Admiralty  has  aimed  at  supplying  some  evidence 
that  that  event  was  a  (German  victory.  Never  since  the 
war  began  has  the  activity  of  the  Cierman  destroyers  off 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  coasts  been  greater,  and  in  the 
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case  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamer,  it  will  be  remembered, 
this  activity  was  rewarded  by  a  considerable  success. 
Last  week,  however,  they  came  out  once  too  often.  At 
midnight  on  the  22nd,  three  were  sighted  near  the  Noord 
Hinder  Hght  vessel,  but  managed  to  escape  in  the  dark- 
ness. Another  six  were  seemingly  caught  early  in  the 
morning  off  the  Schouwen  Bank.  This  time  they  came 
under  the  fire,  according  to  the  (German  account,  of  some 
of  our  cruisers  of  the  Aurora  class.  The  (jermans  claim 
that  their  destroyers  reached  their  base  uninjured. 
But  it  is  significant  that  a  message  from  Cadzand  on  the 
Dutch  coast  says  that  only  hve,of  these  six  returned,  and 
that  two  of  these  had  a  heavy  list.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  sixth  was  sunk.  A  proof  of  the  German  effort  to  put 
the  most  flattering  meaning  on  these  sorties  is  that  the 
official  commimique  contains  the  assertion  that  those 
destroyers  had  raided  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  without 
sighting  hostile  na\al  forces.  One  supposes  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  good  enough  for  the  German  public.  But 
it  should  be  ob\ious  that  a  midnight  dash  by  torpedo 
craft  undertaken  with  the  full  knowledge  that  only  flight 


can  save  the  force  from  destruction  is  essentially  as  much 
a  confession  of  naval  weakness  as  the  battle-cruiser 
bombardment  of  Lowestoft,  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 

Submarines 

The  enemy's  naval  activity  has  not  been  limited  to 
these  destroyer  raids.  The  Submarine  Campaign  is 
still  undoubtedly  formidable.  In  the  last  few  weeks  a 
systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  harry  Britisli  fishing 
craft,  and  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those 
submarine  rallies  in  the  Mediterranean  which  have  been 
periodic  during  the  last  three  months.  I  propose  next 
week  to  go  in  some  detail  into  this  matter. 

There  are  many  instances  of  ships  being  attacked  and 
sunk  without  warning,  and  of  members  of  the  crew  being 
killed  by  gunfire.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the 
undertaking  givt-n  by  Germany  to  the  United  States  on 
June  4th  in  the  matter  of  visit  and  search  and  pro\ision 
for  the  safety  of  human  lives  is  not  being  carried  out — 
certainly  not  in  the  Mediterranean.       Arthi'R  Pollen, 


Friedrich  von  Bernhardi 


By  Colonel  Feyler 


GENERAL  FRIEDRICH  VON  BERNHARDI  is 
known  in  Germany  as  the  "  new  Clausewitz." 
f his  name  he  owes  to  his  important  work  in  two 
volumes  ;  Modern  Warfare  and  Germany  and 
the  Next  War  ;  the  latter  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  English  and  enjoyed  a  very  large  circulation.  It 
seems  undeniable  that  Bernhardi's  works  have  contributed 
towards  Germany's  declaration  of  war  on  Europe,  no 
less  than  upon  Germany's  conduct  of  the  actual  hostilities. 
Nevertheless,  we  doubt  whether  these  works  deserve  all 
the  accusations  and  opprobrium  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  them.  The  future  alone  will  decide  the  amount  of 
responsibility  that  devolves  upon  their  author  and  upon 
the  class  of  "thought  of  which  he  was  a  product  or  per- 
haps a  victim  ;  for  Bernhardi  aspires  to  the  status  not 
only  of  a  strategist  but  also  of  an  historian  and  a  philoso- 
pher. He  interprets  the  actions  and  obligations  of  the 
German  army  in  the  light  of  Germany's  historical  develop- 
ment no  less  than  from  the  philosophical  standpoint  of 
her  qualities  as  a  State.  In  this  manner  the  prejudice 
of  the  historian  and  the  utilitarianism  of  the  philosopher 
have  to  some  extent  depreciated  the  pure  strategist  in 
popular  opinion. 

Bernhardi  the  strategist  deserves  a  better  fortune,  for 
an  examination  in  the  technical  chapters  of  his  first 
volume  reveals  in  him  a  clear  and  decisive  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  strategy  and  tactics  and  of  the  organisation 
and  preparation  of  armies  for  war.  A  knowledge  of 
strategy  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  hard  and  fast 
principles  of  military  art,  passed  down  to  the  leaders  of 
the  present  day  by  the  great  captains  of  past  ages.  A 
knowledge  of  organisation  and  preparation  consists  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  appHcation  of  these  constant  principles 
governed  by  the  varying  conditions  of  science  and  social 
and  econornic  life.  This  second  knowledge  is  proprietary 
to  the  individual  writer  and  differentiates  him  from  his 
forebears,  who  had  to  apply  the  same  strategic  principles 
when  scientific,  social,  and  economic  conditions  were 
quite  different. 

In  regarding  the  political  spirit,  which  must  alwav'S 
accompany  strategy,  Bernhardi  is  less  impartial.  He 
no  longer  marshals  his  scientific  facts  in  order  to  deduce 
their  logical  consequences,  but  allows  his  national  pre- 
judice to  influence  his  views  of  other  nations ;  and  here 
his  error  begins. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  war  by 
Germany  against  the  Triple  Entente,  Bernhardi  the 
strategist  recognises  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
latter  ;  but  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  numbers 
are  not  the  sole  determining  factor  ;  speed  of  manoeuvre, 
that  is  to  sav  mohUitv,  is  another  factor  and  military 
history  tends 'to  show  that  this  second  factor,  is  generally 
the  more  effective  of  the  two.  He,  therefore,  proposes 
to  organise  the  German  army  in  such  a  way  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  this  factor,  so  that,  though  the  task  may 
be  hard,  all -the  probabilities  point  to  success.     But  at 


this'  point  the  politician  intervenes.  Having  admitted 
the  superior  mobility  of  the  German  army,  he  tends  to 
exaggerate  its  importance  as  against  the  superiority  of 
numbers  which  the  strategist  has  recognised  as  being  the 
strength  of  Germany's  enemies. 

He  agrees  that  France  can  put  forward  as  many  first- 
line  troops  as  Germany,  but  notes  that  her  low  birth-rate 
and  the  thoroughness  of  her  recruiting  methods  put  her 
at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  replacement  of  losses  in 
the  field.  English  help,  too,  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
pensate for  this  disadvantage,  for  the  British  army, 
small  as  it  is,  is  more  or  less  a  resers^e  force  for  the  colonial 
troops,  and  should  these  troops  need  their  reserves,  even 
this  small  help  would  fall  to  the  ground.  In  any  case, 
months  would  pass  before  Great  Britain  could  become  a 
mihtary  factor  of  importance. 

Lastly,  Russia,  he  concedes,  possesses  considerable 
numbers,  but  these  would  be  partly  held  back  on  the  fai 
Eastern  and  Caucasian  frontiers  and  partly  in  the  in- 
terior of  Europt,  to  anticipate  any  danger  of  revolution. 
Further,  the  Russian  moral  would  not  support  a  pro- 
longed offensive,  and  would  give  out  before  a  result 
could  be  obtained,  as  was  seen  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
where  peace  had  to  be  signed  just  when  the  situation  was 
becoming  favourable  to  Russia. 

If  we  combine  the  views  of  Bernhardi  the  strategist 
and  Bernhardi  the  politician,  %ve  obtain  the  war-plan 
of  the  government  which  declared  war  on  Europe  in  IQI4, 
in  which  the  superior  German  mobility  was  to  vanquish 
superior  French  numbers  before  Great  Britain  could 
arrive  to  supplement  their  reinforcement ;  meanwhile, 
the  Russian  offensive  would  waste  itself  against  the  well- 
defended  eastern  frontier  and  then  the  victorious 
German  army  from  the  West  would  turn  against  them 
and  the  Russian  people,  broken  in  moral,  would  no  longer 
support  the  army.  Thus  Germany  would  have  accom- 
phshed  her  historic  mission  to  the  world,  and  would  be 
free  to  effect  her  mission  of  civilisation. 

To  determine  Germany's  historic  mission,  von  Bern- 
hardi goes  back  to  the  old  Teutons,  from  whose  time 
descends  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  German 
people,  and  their  "  noble  certitude,"  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  importance  is  considerable,  if  not  absolute,  in 
the  development  of  humanity.  Considerable — perhaps  ; 
but  absolute !  At  this  point  Bernhardi  pilots  us  into  pure 
and  simple  pan-Germanism.  The  prejudice  and  one- 
sidedness  of  the  historian  are  revealed  at  a  single  glance, 
for  he  would  have  us  believe  that,  from  the  earliest  times 
the  people  of  Europe  were  but  a  pretence  and  only  the 
Teutons  a  reality — a  reality  which  to-day  transcends 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  absolute  transcends  the 
relative. 

"  No  other  people  thinks  so  historically  nor  has  less 
intuition  than  wo  ;  no  people  can  so  harmoniously  combine 
in  natural  and  spontaneous  development  full  moral 
liberty  with  a  practical  discipline.     Germany  has  thus 
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ever  flown  the  flag  of  liberalism,  yet  remaining  a  solid 
bulwark  against  inorganic  revolutionary  outbursts." 
In  support  of  this  he  quotes  on  the  one  hand  the  Re- 
formation, which  broke  the  spiritual  yoke  of  tiie  Church, 
and  the  Criluisin  of  Pure  Reason,  which  put  a  brake 
on  arbitrary  philo.sophical  speculation  ;  on  the  other  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  peasants  in  the  si.xteenth 
century  and  the  attempts  at  political  revolution  in  the 
middle  of  th(>  nineteenth.  "  Tlu'se  facts  have,  how- 
ever, never  compromised  a  normal  and  salutary  progress 
combining  discipline  with  tlie  neetl  of  freedom  of  thought." 

If  we  accept  Bernhardi's  reasoning,  every  people 
should  have  the  right  to  proclaim  itself  the  elect  nation 
and,  therefore,  to  dominate  all  others,  for  there  is  no 
people  whose  history  is  not  a  continual  attempt  to  concili- 
ate the  two  principles  of  liberty  and  authority.  But  to 
presume  that  (Germany  alone  has  found  the  solution  and 
to  conclude  therefore  that  the  (ierman  yoke  should  be 
imposed  by  force  upon  all  other  peoples,  shows  to  what 
a  degree  of  blindness  chauvinism  can  push  a  man  other- 
wise intelligent.  We  can  see  for  ourselves  whither  the 
principle  of  authority  has  led  Germany  and  the  invaded 
countries,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  remains  of  the  principle 
of  liberty,  and  still  less  of  "  pure  reason."  Perhaps  these 
must  be  sought  in  the  manifestos  of  the  ninet\'-threc 
imiversities  !  To  continue  with  Bernhardi's  arguments  : 
'■  It  has  been  given  to  no  other  people  to  combine  in  them- 
selves, as  the  Germans,  the  qualities  which  are  divided 
amongst  all  the  other  peoples  of  humanity.  Other  nations 
have  sometimes  a  greater  activity  in  certain  domains,  but 
never  the  depth  and  capacity  for  generalisation,  particular 
to  the  Germans,  which  capacity  seems  precisely  to  pre- 
destine them  to  act  as  spiritual  leaders.  .  .  .  The 
Germans  appear  to  be  called  to  solve  the  difhculties  that 
separate  the  nations,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  the  road  of  a 
natural  progress  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  evolution." 

Here  the  General  intervenes  to  order  the  march  to- 
wards this  higher  civilisation.  He  marshals  intellects  and 
religions  as  if  they  were  on  the  parade  ground.  German 
science,  by  strengthening  and  broadening  the  mind  of 
labour,  is  to  continue  to  give  Germany  the  right  of  in- 
tellectual primogeniture.  By  scientific  means  Germany  is 
to  solve  humanity's  deepest  problems  and  to  lead  to  a 
purified  conception  of  life.  Somehow  or  other,  though  it 
is  too  early  to  describe  the  exact  means,  Germany  will 
reconcile  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  into  common 
action,  after  putting  down,  with  the  latter,  Jesuitism 
and  ultramontanism,  and,  with  the  forliier,  orthodo.xy's 
pretension  of  infallibility.  All  this  progress  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  German  State  to  achieve,  and  she  could  not, 


therefore  without  self-depreciation,  give  up  her  claim  to 
intellectual  domination. 

And  the  method  ?  Simply  by  conquest,  in  the  west 
over  the  Latins,  in  the  east  over  the  Slavs,  outside 
liurope  over  the  British.  The  (ierman  army  is  to 
make  the  world  happy  in  spite  of  itself,  by  giving  it  to 
(iermany.  who  will  thus  acomplish  the  great  duties 
given  by  Providence  to  her  as  the  greatest  civilised 
people  history  has  ever  known.  The  Germans  must 
draw  the  sword,  therefore,  as  a  duty  to  general  happiness 
and  to  their  own  superiority  ;  the  riglit  to  make  war 
imposes  on  them  ipso  faeto  the  obligation  so  to  do. 
Bernhardi,  the  philosopher,  will  explain  not  only  their 
necessity  of  war.  but  its  justice,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  it  be  regarded. 

War  is  the  greatest  creator  of  life  known  to  history  ; 
it  makes  appeal  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  human  nature, 
especially  when  it  gives  expression  to  the  will  of  a  whole 
people.  The  individual  loses  himself  in  his  membership 
of  the  whole  and  realises  how  little  is  his  life  compared 
with  the  salvation  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
"  Happy  are  the  dead  in  a  just  war  "  wrote  Charles 
Peguy.  Bernhardi  goes  less  far  ;  for  him,  war,  in  itself 
alone,  is  just.  War  is  just  even  from  the  Christian 
standpoint.  To  love  one's  neighbours  as  oneself  is 
without  reference  to  the  relations  between  States,  for 
such  love  would  the^  probably  involve  a  lack  of  love 
towards  one's  own  compatriots.  Christian  morality 
is  personal  and  social,  but  it  cannot  become  political. 
Christ  said,  "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
sword." 

From  the  materialist  point  of  view,  we  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion.  A  State  decides  to_  make  war  if  it 
believes  it  possible  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  number 
of  human  lives  and  a  certain  amount  of  human  happiness 
to  ameliorate  the  vital  conditions  of  the  manj'.  The 
loss  is,  after  all,  limited,  and  (since  materialism  necessarily 
leads  to  egotism)  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the 
maiority  of  citizens  should  not  sacrifice  the  minority  in 
their  interest.  "  To  resume,  all  efforts  towards  the 
abolition  of  war  are  not  only  senseless,  they  are  frankly 
immoral,  and  must  be  stigmatised  as  unworthy  of 
humanity." 

This  is  Bernhardi,  of  Germany  and  the  next  War, 
strategist,  historian  and  philosopher.  He  is  worth  much 
study,  for  we  must  seek  to  discover  to  what  immeasm- 
able  pride  the  German  people  has  fallen  a  victim,  if  it  can 
produce  and  absorb  a  literature  so  far  removed  from 
the  "  purified  conception  "  of  the  civiUsation  which  it 
preaches. 


An   Essay   in   Flight 

By  Joseph   Thorp 


A  KINDLY  fate  has  set  my  dwelling-place  in  a 
lonely  spot  hedged  about  with  beauty  at  the  foot 
of  the  gentle  sloping  downs  and  not  a  league 
from  the  sea.  Its  loneliness  perhaps  it  was 
whicii  commended  it  as  a  site  for  a  flying-school,  and 
once  the  authorities  had  made  up  their  mind  matters 
moved  forward  with  a  secrecy  and  despatch  which  go  to 
prove  that  not  everything  in  this  cjueer  island  is  done 
with  the  dilatory  incompetence  which  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  assume.  At  any  rate,  here  is  business  in  full 
swing,  and  it  is  certainly  not  many  weeks  since  into  these 
sheltered  parts  came  two  discreet  folk  keeping  their  invn 
coimsel  but  moving  about  (as  I  thought)  with  rather  a 
proprietary  air.  Yes,  certainly  a  well-chosen  place 
with   not   another  cottage  in  sight. 

So  it  falls  out  that  above  at  my  bath,  and  below  at  my 
breakfast  I  have  the  fun  of  looking  out  on  this  difficult 
and  inspiriting  job  of  pilot-making.  .And,  so  far,  happily, 
then^  has  been  no  accident.  I  have  learnt  some  things 
which  certainly  I  never  saw  at  Shoreham,  Brooklands, 
or  Hendon.  Perhaps  as  a  patriot  I  am  implicitly 
pledged  to  silence.  Yet  neither  the  authorities  here 
nor  any  of  the  young  flying  men  that  I  have  met  have 
given  lue  any  hint  of  the  need  for  particular  discretion, 
though  I  have  imagined  that  there  was  a  certain  fluttering 
among  the  sentries  when  I  have  approached  the  hangars 
too  closely,  especially  in  the  late  evening.     The  school 


begins  work  early,  before  T  am  awake.  It  is  a  fine  sight  as 
I  saw  it  two  mornings  since  with  six  of  these  fine  young 
fellows  drawn  up  in  perfect  alignment  rea:dy  to  set  out 
for  a  trial  flight.  They  looked  so  trim  and  lithe  in  their 
smart  blue  uniforms  with  that  jolly  patch  of  tawny  gold 
on  the  collar  and  the  spotless  white  aprons,  a  crack 
corps  evidently  if  uniforms  count  for  anything. 

1  here  was  an  immense  amount  of  timing-up,  every- 
thing gone  over  with  elaborate  care  twice  or  thrice. 
It  looked  like  nervousness.  And  there  was  a  curious  bit  of 
routine  I  had  never  seen  elsewhere.  A  star  pilot  (evi- 
dently) steered  swiftly  towards  the  waiting  line  ;  alighted, 
handed  over  something  I  could  not  (piite  see  (petrol,  a 
map  or  dummy  despatches  ?);  swung  out  again  and  banking 
steeply,  climbed  up  and  away  with  scarce  a  moment's 
halt  ;  was  back  again  to  the  second,  and  so  on  in  orderly 
rotation  and  without  a  hitch  to  each  of  the  line  in  turn. 
And  then  was!  off  and  up  like  a  bird. 

Must  I  so  soon  confess  that  it  was  a  bird — that  artist 
and  dandy  among  birds,  the  swallow.  The  discreet 
pair  that  had  fixed  upon  my  porch  for  their  nest  and 
nursery,  and  my  garden  for  their  aerodrome,  had  coaxed 
their  team  of  six  on  to  a  wire  which  strained  together 
two  limbs  of  a  crippled  box  tree.  It'was  The  Day  of  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  flight. 

Breakfast  rations  were  served  out  first,  which  accounted 
for  the  star  turn  as  described,  and  the  meal  proved  so 
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satisfactory  that  it  seemed  to  induce  in  the  recioients  a 
determmation  not  to  leave  the  goods  thev  knew  and 
liy  to  evils  that  they  knew  not.  of.  .  The  display  of  a 
superb  virtuosity  of  flight  by  the  parent-instructors— 
has  any  bird  such  style  and  finish  in  flight  as  the 
swallow?— was  evidently  meant  as  an  invitation  to 
begin.  But  it  had  not  its  designed  effect.  The  six  sat 
tight  upon  their  perch  of  vantage,  a  glossy,  symmetrical 
but  reluctant  and  immobile  squadron  with  "their  heads 
well  back  and  their  chests  well  for\vard-^signifving  in 
their  case  not  pride  but  contentment.  Flying  may  be 
excellent  they  said  in  effect,  but  give  us  flies  every  time 
And  yet  when  the  meal  was  evidently  over  and  boredom 
began  to  work,  and  curiosity,  those  two  gifts  of  the  gods 
which  discourage  inaction  even  in  the  well-fed,  the  six- 
grew  restless.  They  sat  up  to  their  full  lengths  ;  there 
was  much  preening  of  feathers  and  cocking  of  dear  alert 
heads.  What  about  this  game  of  father's  and  mother's  ■' 
It  looks  dangerous,  but  then  it  certainly  looks  rather 
jolly.  And  suddenly  one  of  the  six  is  off"  into  the  great 
unknown  and  flutters,  surprised  and  safe,  on  to  a  friendly 
gate  post,  and  then  a  second  on  to  the  ojien  casement- 
window  and  a  third,  and  three  more  in  a  bunch.  They 
are  made  free  of  the  fellowship  of  the  air— and  are  set 
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to  practise  getting  their  own  dinner. 

And  this  was  but  two  mornings  since.  Now  eight 
instead  of  two  swift  arrow-heads  flash,  dive,  poise 
swerve  and  stnke.  The  porch  is  filled  with  their  busy 
chatterings.  They  venture  into  the  dining-room  and 
flutter  round  and  out  only  half  afraid.  Our  goings  and 
comings  disturb  them  not.  Even  Pavlova,  the  grey 
Persian— born  at  the  time  when  the  great  dancer  first 
captured  London  and  called  Puff  for  short,  and  the 
smoke-coloured  beauty  of  her— Puff  who  could  have 
reached  the  box  tree  perch  at  a  bound,  always  passed 
disdainfully  by  ^(iving  an  admirable  imitation  of  a  cat 
who  was  not  in  the  faintest  degree  interested.  Consummate 
little  actress  !  As  a  fact  she  is  a  keen  hunter  and  accus- 
tomed to  lay  at  her  mistress's  feet  shrews  and  mice  and 
the  younger  sort  of  rabbits  and  rats.  One  fatal  day  she 
proudly  brought  tribute  of  a  robin.  Miscalculated  "com- 
pliment indeed,  for  Helena  is  the  foster-mother  of  all  the 
birds  of  the  air.  And  the  dead  beak  of  the  Robin,  by 
some  trick  incomprehensible  to  the  slayer,  inflicted  suiidr'v 
pricks  upon  her  scnsitiva  nose  to  teach  her  that  birds  are 
sacred  in  these  precincts.  And  they  are.  Otherwise,  I 
certainly  think  there  would  have  been  regrettable 
casualties  in  the  flying  school. 


On  the  Edge  of  the   Desert 


By   Gerard   Shaw 


[.4  new  as  peel  of  the  vast  battlefield  is  given  in  this 
vivid  article.  It  is  a  private  letter  written  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  Arabian  desert,  a  few  miles  from  Aden.] 

I  AM  on  guard  at -the  water  tanks  again  for  two 
hours,  I  get  it  about  once  a  week  or  so.  Most 
amusing!  Six  or  seven  wild-looking,  long-haired 
Pathan  fellows  came  to  water  camels.  I  had  a 
chat  v.ith  them  ;  all  crowded  round,  much  laughter  and 
efforts  to  explain.  I  hkc  them  very  much,  and  always 
can  manage  to  please  and  interest  them,  though  my 
Hindustani  is  limited. 

I  do  love  all  the  things  I  see  here,  only  vou  know  that 
I  don't  always  get  uninterrupted  time  when  I  want  it. 
More  camels  have  just  come.  I  am  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  tank.  One  has  his  nose  on  each  side  of  me, 
now  they  have  shaken  their  loose  lips,  and  splashed  me 
all  over  !  Their  heads  are  only  about  six  inches  away 
on  each  side  of  my  elbows  ;  thev  seem  huge  so  close.  I 
never  yet  have  met  one  that  bites  when  one  doesn't 
try  to  make  it  sit  down  against  its  will. 

Now  some  Arabian  camels,  and  Arabs  have  come 
Their  camels  are  rather  smaller  wi4;h  smoother  coats,  and 
have  not  the  same  pendulous  lips.  I  don't  know  which 
are  the  most  quaint.     I  like  them  both. 

The  other  day  I  rode  about  seven  miles  on  an  Indian 
camel,  it  was  really  almost  a  month  ago,  I  think.  Any- 
way It  was  very  comfortable.  They  take  huge  strides, 
ahd  swing  along  on  great,  soft,  padded  feet  through  the 
sand.  The  saddles  have  two  rests,  and  soft  cushions  to 
sit  on,  and^a  wooden  back  like  a  chair  back,  which  one 
leans  on  ;  there  is  a  rope  round  its  neck  to  guide  it,  and 
a  string  through  its  nostril  to  pull  if  it  becomes  unruly  ! 
Now  about  thirty  more  have  come  to  drink.  I  think  I 
had  better  move.  They  always  shake  the  water  from 
their  lips  when  they  have  finished,  in  showers.  Horses 
and  mules  have  come  now,  lots.  It  really  is  busy, 
most  interesting  tou. 

An  Arab  has  just  gone  up  on  to  the  top  of  the  big  cistern 
to  pray.  I  can  see  him  against  the  sky,  kneeling,  bo.ving, 
touching  the  ground  with  his  forehead,  facing  Mecca, 
north  almost  from  here.  The  sun  is  getting  low,  about 
4.30.  Prayer  time  it  must  be.  Some  music  is  playing 
in  the  distance,  weird  and  wailing,  nasal  voices  "and 
thudding  tom-toms.  The  date  palms  stand  out  clear 
and  green, /,'^rm  against  the  bluest  sky.  And  a  dazzling 
snowy  white  mosque.  Everyone  is  peering  over  my 
shoulder  to  see  how  I  write  ;  they  all  write  from  right  to 
left,  so  I  expect  it  seems  odd  to  them. 

This  morning  we  went  out  with  our  guns  about  six 
miles  into  the  desert,  or  less., I  don't  (piitc  know.  We 
started  out  at  6.15.  It  was  very  still,  the  sun  just  rising. 
In  the  desert  there  are  hummocks  of  hard  sand  every- 


where, with  little  fleshy  leaved  luxuriant  bushes,  dark 
green,  on  them.  Everywhere  else  .is  deep,  soft,  fine  sand- 
so  fine  and  soft  that  all  the  footprints  of  the  desert  animals 
and  insects  were  clearly  shown.  One  could  .see  what 
they  had  done  in  the  night.  There  were  the  sinuous,  un- 
dulating lines  of  snake  tracks,  and  the  lizards,  just  the 
same  except  that  they  have  a  row  of  tiny  foot-marks  on 
each  side  ;  centipedes,  a  double  row  of  exceedingly  small 
close  scratches.  Then  there  are  even  beetle's  tracks  that 
one  could  see.  Birds',  of  course,  lots.  In  one  place  I 
saw  a  mouse's  track  meet  a  serpent's  ;  where  they  met 
the  sand  was  scuffled,  nothing  more.  A  hidden  tragedy 
of  the  night. 

We  went  through  the  court  of  a  great  mud-walled 
building  which  I  think  must  have  belonged  to  a  chief 
before  the  war ;  it  had  mysterious  little  closed  courts, 
and  shuttered  windov.s  high  up  in  the  walls  where  the 
harem  had  been.  Now  staff  officers  and  people  live  there. 
When  the  battery  fires  there  is  great  excitement.  As  a 
rule,  almost  always  in  fact,  we  can't  see  the  enemy,  as 
guns  should  fire  from  behind  a  rise  of  ground  to  screen 
them  from  the  enemies'  batteries.  Still,  it  is  interesting 
and  exciting,  very.  I  feel  just  as  if  I  were  hunting,  and 
the  hounds  break  into  full  cry  ;  you  know  the  sort  of  thrill ! 
Then  the  camels  come  running  up.  We  rush  upon  them, 
and  take  off  their  backs  the  different  parts  of  the  gun, 
feverishly  put  it  together.  I  usually  have  to  take  the 
heavy  end  of  the  carriage  (258  lbs.  !")  and  get  it  off  and 
on  to  the  camel  again;  also  run  out  with  one  of  the 
aiming  posts,  and  help  to  dig  cover  for  the  gun,  if  re- 
quired (the  sun  is  fiercely  hot,  too.)  That  is  not  all  my 
work,  ammunition  boxes  to  bring,  two  men  to  each,  150  lbs 
weight.  Heavens  !  !  Yet  I  like  it,  and  thrive  on  it,  feel 
far  better  than  ever  before  since  I  have  been  in  the  Army. 
I  like  the  heat,  and  the  work. 

Well,  then,  we  stand  ready,  till  we  get  the  aiming  points 
and  things.  They  begin— bang,  bang.  The  shell 
rumbles  and  sizzles,  a  vivid  flash  shows  at  the  muzzle, 
even  in  the  sunlight ;  in  a  few  seconds  one  sees  against  the 
distant  sky  a  silent  white  little  puff  of  smoke  that  gradu- 
ally dissolves.  That's  all.  Of  course  sometimes  there  is  a 
cloud  which  puffs  out  rather  in  our  direction — a  present 
from  Constantinople.  It  bursts  with  a  bang,  and  looks 
pretty  and  harmless,  but  all  the  same,  I  hope  it  won't 
come  nearer  to  us,  ever.  The  Turks  here  are  bad  gunners, 
almost  always.    Often  they  don't  even  fire  back. 

I  have  just  cleaned  and  oiled  my  rifle,  now  it  is  tied 
up  in  its  case  again,  so  that  the  sand  shan't  get  into  it. 

I. am  living  altogether  under  my  date  palm  now,  sleep- 
ing out  too,  nice  and  cool,  though  of  course  often  we  are 
out  on  column,  and  I  have  to  sleejj  on  the  open  sand 
under  the  stars.  There  is  a  hut.  grass,  but  it  is  too  crowded 
and  hot.     I  am  very  well  indeed,  so  far. 
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Letters  to  a  Lonely  Civilian 

By  the  Author  of  "  Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War  " 


J 


UST  what  would  happen  !  "  So  said  men 
who  met  in  Harley  Street  on  the  morning 
which  brought  the  news  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley's 
death  from  heat-stroke  in  Mesopotamia.  His 
thoroughness  was  his  snare.  He  was  ready  to  challenge 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  any  plausible  encounter.  He 
had  fought  with  beasts  so  often  (strong  language  was 
only  one  of  his  many  strengths),  and  had  come  out — 
Victor,  Sir  Victor,  finallj'  Colonel  Sir  Victor.  The  prim 
Early  Victorian  house  and  studio  in  Church  Street, 
Kensington,  was  the  last  place  from  which  you  would 
have  expected  him  to  appear.  His  father,  the  R..'\., 
looked  the  parson  rather  than  the  painter  ;  and  the 
title — I  think  created  by  Burnand — "  Clothcs-Horslcy," 
enshrined  the  paternal  horror  of  the  undraped  body,  the 
very  body  that  was  to  be  the  object  of  his  son's  almost 
religious  study,  and  the  scene  of  his  amazing  surgical 
feats. 

4:  alt  :je  3f:  4c 

But  if  the  boy,  Victor,  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  picture 
in  his  early  home,  he  was  quite  in  character  on  the  second 
occasion  on  which  I  saw  him.  An  antivivisection  meet- 
ing in  Westminster  had  reached  its  most  somnolent  stage 
when  a  clatter  of  feet  and  a  chatter  of  voices  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall  caused  every  head  to  turn.  A  platoon 
of  medical  students  had  arrived,  captained  by  young 
Horsley.  Safely  entrenched,  they  opened  fire  on  the 
exposed  speakers  and,  of  course,  they  hit.  They  spoke 
daggers,  though  they  used  none.  At  a  concerted  moment 
Victor  Horsley  climbed  the  platform  and  made  what  I 
suppose  was  his  maiden  speech.  There  were  no  blushes 
in  it.  Each  chronicled  success  of  his  after  years — forty 
of  them — I  interpreted  by  the  decisive  self-confidence  of 
that  early  apparition.  There  were  surprises  for  the 
subsequent  onlooker  no  doubt.  For  neither  did  the 
early  home,  nor  the  raided  meeting,  foreshadow  the  future 
protagonist  of  the  woman-suffrage  movement.  The 
Radical  posters  that  plastered  his  house  at  election  times 
were  the  wonder  of  Cavendish  Square,  and,  in  a  way,  of 
his  early  friends.  Behind  the  curtain  he  watched  the 
consternation  on  the  faces  of  neighbours,  a  broad  smile 
upon  his  own.  He  was  most  gay  when  most  in  earnest, 
a  sane  but  rare  conjunction.  His  crusade  against  alcohol 
was  an  urgently  pressed  one,  so  urgently  pressed  that  he 
refused  to  operate  upon  men  who  had  not  abstained  for  a 
given  number  of  hours  before  coming  to  the  table.  The 
cool  hand  which  could  extract,  with  infinite  precision, 
the  neuralgia  nerve  from  a  distracted  head  had  in  the 
end  a  new  and  strange  experience  pf  implements— of 
knives  under  an  Eastern  sun  too  hot  to  handle. 


To  the  many  congratulations  that  go  to  the  new 
Head-masters  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  I  will  add  one  other. 
They  are  spared  the  great  grief  which  has  befallen  their 
predecessors — that  of  counting  among  the  killed  in 
action  so  many  young  heroes  partly  of  their  own  creat- 
ing. The  master  stands  in  the  place  of  parent — the 
poor  platitude  of  the  position.  But  often  he  brings  to 
that  nominal  post  a  parent's  (and  more  than  many  a 
parent's)  watchfulness  of  eager  affection.  Name  after 
name  of  his  boys  comes  to  him  on  the  Roll  of  Honour. 
He  remembers  how  he  fostered  the  lives  now  cut  down 
in  their  flower.  But  in  all  the  condolences  he  finds 
himself  left  out.  It  may  be  that  the  retiring  Heads  of 
to-day  might  be  more  truly  called  the  retiring  Hearts. 
<i>         «        «      ■  «         « 

Mr.  Sargent,  who  for  some  years  past  found  nothing  in 
the  world  so  interesting  as  sunshine,  has  been  seeking, 
and  finding,  it  in  the  Rockies.  He  had  never  been  so 
far  West  before,  and  he  had  to  discover  for  himself  how 
little  poetry  there  is  even  in  moonlight,  let  alone  sunlight, 
in  that  dry  middle  of  a  world.  He  has  now  returned  to 
the  American  East,  and  has  been  receiving  degrees  at 
Yale  University.  Even  in  the  States,  where  judges  wear 
no  wigs,  degrees  make  a  little  show  with  scarves  and 
gowns  and  caps ;    and  it  is  reported  to  me  that  these 


sights  seemed  to  afflict  rather  than  to  exhilarate  the 
great  painter  who  never  was  any  sort  of  a  symbolist. 

*  «  >K  «  li 

Great  deeds  of  generosity,  rather  than  great  deals, 
have  been  afoot  in  Bond.  Street.  Mr.  Duveen's  sub- 
scription to  the  Kitchener  Memorial  nearly  tops  the  list  ; 
and  Mr.  Asher  Wertheimer  has  made  doubly  sure  of  the 
.immortality  conferrea  on  him  by  Sargent — on  him  and 
his  family  and  his  dog— by  presenting  the  Sargent  portraits 
to  the  nation  after  his  death.  Mr.  Wertheimer  we  all 
know.  Who  has  not  had  his  side  nudged  by  an  alert 
companion  as  the  great  man  passed  on  the  pavement 
between  his  home  near  the  Marble  Arch  and  his  palatial 
doorway  in  the  street  of  picture  adventures  ?  Mr. 
^^'ertheime^  is  a  man  to  mark,  the  most  noticeable  and 
characteristic  of  princely  dealers  ;  and  in  painting  him 
the  artist  made  the  most,  perhaps  more  than  the 
most,  of  his  opportunity.  .'Vnd  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  to  redress  the  racial  balance,  Sargent's 
Lord  J^ibblesdale  has  also  been  ceded  to  the  nation. 
There,  too,  but  in  another  sense,  Sargent  made  the  most 
of  his  model,  adding  some  inches  to  his  stature,  and 
explaining  to  the  observer  at  a  glance  the  picturesque 
peer's  pet  name  of  "  The  Ancestor."  Of  course,  Mr. 
Wertheimer  wanted  some  consolation  for  his  great  renun- 
ciation, though  it  is  a  postdated  one.  So  he  went  to 
Christie's  and  paid  a  fabulous  price  for  a  piece  of  porcelain. 

*  *        *        *        * 

It  was  the  Americans  who  invented  the  service  of 
public  silence  ;  silence  by  command  ;  silence  which  cannot 
be  broken,  as  it  can  in  a  Quaker's  meeting  by  the  impulse 
of  anyone  present  to  pray  or  preach.  Such  a  silence  as 
that  imposed  in  New  York,  at  the  great  assembly  to 
honour  the  memory  of  Lord  Kitchener,  has  an  almost 
military  precision.  It  came  between  t\to  prayers. 
There  was  not  so  much  as  the  sound  of  a  sigh.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  for  the  third  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  was  murdered,  there  was  just  such  another 
impressive  American  cessation  of  sound.  For  a  given 
time,  no  car  or  carriage  moved  ;  every  train  on  the  vast 
continent  stood,  not  idly,  but  at  attention  ;  and  every 
adult  tongue  was  stilled.  How  lonely  then  must  have 
sounded  the  irrepressible,  irresponsible  cry  of  a  child  1 

***** 

There  arc  more  Maoris  in  England  to-day,  I  suppose, 
than  ever  before.  The  Maori  Princess,  who  sings  in  the 
halls,  has  had  her  predecessors,  and  will  have  her  suc- 
cessors— a  dynasty  that  never  fails.  But  the  Maori 
soldier  is  a  novelty,  and  particularly  the  Maori  non- 
commissioned officer,  under  whom  the  white  soldier  now 
willingly,  even  proudly,  serves.  "  He  is  an  aristocrat 
and  a  university  man  in  his  own  country,"  an  Anzac 
explained  to  me.  pointing  to  his  Maori  sergeant.  Then 
the  Maori  himself  explained  that  the  Maoris  knew  that 
England  did  not  think  much  of  Maoris,  and  that  every 
man  of  them  in  Gallipoli  meant  to  show  England  what 
a  Maori  really  was.  That  was  why  and  how  they  charged 
as  they  did  at  Hill  07  ;  and  with  a  cry  which,  the  New 
Zealander  said,  he  hoped  he  should  never  hear  on  the 
lips  of  any  foe  of  his.  He  knew  it  struck  terror  into  the 
Turk,  ^^'ith  all  this  feeling  for  honour,  this  passion  for 
praise  in  his  success,  the  Maori  has  often  one  insensitive- 
ness  which  his  white  comrade  can  envy  him.  Nearly  a 
year  ago  I  was  given  a  letter  from  a  Chaplain  in  Gallipoli, 
in  which  he  reported  :  "I  was  then  called  on  to  help 
dress  the  wounds  of  a  Maori  boy.  He  was  shockingly 
torn  by  a  shell.  There  was  a  ga^jing  rent  in  his  shoulder  ; 
we  could  see  the  bones  working  in  it  ;  yet  he  was  laughing 
and  jerking  his  shoulder  and  arm  as  if  for  our  amusement. 
He  treated  it  all  as  a  great  joke."  Pains,  no  less  than 
pleasures,  may  be  cultivated  sensations.  Poets  school  us 
in  the  refinements  of  the  one  and  the  other  :  and  perhaps 
among  the  many  balance-sheets  that  readjust  war-time, 
will  be  that  in  which  civilisation  and  suffering  figure 
among  humanity's  assets  and  encumbrances.  W, 
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jNGLAND.  at  a  pinch,  could  be  made  lo 
feed  herself  v/ithin  hve  years,  but  I  sincerely 
^hope  that  the  necessity  will  never  arise." 
Thus  spoke  an  English  civil  engineer— with 
considerable  experience  in  reclamation  and  irrigation 
work  in  India  and  Australia — who  visited  me  at  my 
California  ranch  six  years  ago.  Not  unnaturally,' I  asked 
him  why  it  was  not  the  most  devoutly-to-be-wished-for 
consummation  that  his  country  should  become  inde- 
pendent in  the  matter  of  its  food  supply. 

"  England's  backwardness  in  agricultural  production  is 
her  '  heel  of  Achilles'  I  said;  "what  could  be  more 
desirable  than  that  tlie  menace  from  this  quarter  should, 
if  it  were  really  possible,  be  removed  through  internal 
development  ?  " 

"  Because,  in  the  first  place,"  was  the  reply,  "  our 
'  heel  of  Achilles  '  is  so  well  armoured  by  the  British 
Navy  that  the  danger  of  a  blow  to  it  is  so  remote  as  al- 
most to  be  negligible,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  a 
'  self-feeding  '  England  would  not,  could  not,  be  the 
same  England  that  we  and  our  fathers  before  us  have 
loved  because  it    is — what  it  is. 

A  Park,  Not  a  Market  Garden 

"  I  mean  just  this,"  he  continued.  "  England, 
largely  because  it  imports  much  of  its  food,  is  a  '  park  '  ; 
every  densely  populated  country  which  feeds  itself — 
Japan,  China  and  Java  are  good  examples — is  a  '  market 
garden.'  There  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough  good 
land  in  England,  if  it  were  farmed  according  to  Japanese 
or  Javanese  practices,  to  give  our  forty-live  million 
people  all  the  non-tropical  products  that  they  now  con- 
sume, but  to  do  this  we  would  have  to  turn  the  country 
into  allotments.  Of  course  we've  never  had  a  referendum 
on  the  question,  and  I  don't  recall  much  discussion  of  it 
in  the  Press  or  in  Parliament  ;  but  I  think  you  will  find 
that  just  about  gq  per  cent,  of  the  Englishmen  you 
meet — and  you  will  find  Overseas  Britons  as  keen  on  it 
as  those  at  home — will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  keep 
England  a  '  park '  and  prevent  its  conversion  into  a 
'  market  garden.'  " 

I  have  come  to  know  the  English  countryside  and  the 
English  people  better  than  I  did  at  that  time,  and  as  a 
consequence  do  understand  not  only  a  point  of  view 
which  at  first  seemed  inexplicable  to  me,  but  also  I  take 
very  much  the  same  view  myself.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  pity  to  convert  England  from  a  park  to  a  truck- 
garden  merely  for  the  sake  of  raising  at  home  the  food 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  can  always  be 
brought  from  somewhere  else.  I  should  certainly  favour 
sticking  to  the  park  idea  to  the  end.  and  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, entering  upon  even  this  random  and  superficial 
discussion  of  Enghsh  agriculture  and  agricultural  prac- 
tices with  any  suggestion  that  other  than  the  status  quo 
In  this  respect  might  be  worth  considering. 

The  world  at  large — and  we  Americans  in  particular-- 
Fiave  long  been  over-prone  to  mistake  the  Englishman's 
conservatism— his  love  of  the  old,  his  disUke  of  change — 
for  inflexibility — an  unreadiness  or  even  inabiUty  to 
change.  The  war  has  upset  this  notion .  completely, 
and  England's  military,  industrial  and  even  social  adap- 
tability have  provned  such  as  it  is  very  possible  not  even 
America  could  have  equalled.  Few  indeed  are  the  things 
that  have  not  been  remade  or  actually  created  at  the  call 
of  exiguous  circumstance.  Systematisation,  standardisa- 
tion, organisation  have  been  the  order  on  every  hand, 
and  always  with  the  purpose  of  saving  men,  of  increasing 
efficiency.  Two  years  ago  if  one  advanced  a  plan  to  save 
labour  in  England  one  was  invariably  greeted  with  some- 
thing like  this,  "  \Vhy  throw  more  men  out  of  employ- 
ment when  a  fifth  of  our  labour  is  already  out  of  work  ?  " 
To-day  the  efficiency  expert — the  man  who  can  contrive 
to  make  one  man  do  the  work  of  two,  or  five,  or  fifty— 
'.  s  the  most  sought-after  individtial  in  Great  Britaui.  He 
has  already  left  his  mark  on  British  manufacturing  m- 
dustries  to  an  extent  that  will  tell  almost  as  strongly  m 
obliterating  the  effects  of  the  war  as  it  will  in  wmnmg  it. 


The  only  great  branch  of  British  industry  which  has 
remained  unaffected  by  the  organisation  that  has  quick- 
ened the  pulse  of  all  the  other  branches  is  agriculture. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  the  first  being  that  the 
fanner,  the  world  over,  is  a  conservative  of  conservatives, 
and  therefore  always  the  last  in  any  country  to  catch  step 
in  the  march  of  progress.  The  second  reason  is  that  the 
extra  demand  for  foodstuffs  created  by  the  war  has  been 
more  easily  satisfied  from  abroad  than  that  for  munitions. 
England  had  to  make  the  bulk  of  her  munitions  in  any  case 
because  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility  to  buy  from  abroad  ; 
but  with  food  it  has  only  been  a  matter  of  ships  and 
money  to  secure  all  that  was  needed  at  any  time.  For 
this  reason  a  "  speeding-up  "  of  agricultural  activity  was 
passed  over  in  favour  of  increased  and  better  applied 
effort  in  the  shops  and  yards.  This  was  as  it  should 
have  been  if  one  branch  of  industry  had  to  be  neglected 
for  another  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  better  response 
on  the  part  of  agriculture  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion 
would  have  been  of  great  help  both  in  improving  the 
exchange  and  in  easing  off  the  pressure  on  shipping. 
Fortunately,  agriculture's  turn  is  only  temporarily 
postponed,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
new  spirit  of  progressiveness  which  has  transformed 
British  workshops  in  less  than  two  years  will  shortly 
make  itself  felt  to  the  end  that  the  land,  and  the  man  on 
the  land,  will  have  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
scientific  organisation  which  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  other  directions. 

The  average  acre  of  English  land  is  much  better  farmed 
than  the  average  acre  of  American,  and  the  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  is  probably  from  40  to  75  per  cent, 
higher  in  this  country  than  the  United  States.  The 
acreage  production  of  each  acre  in  Japan  and  China  is 
two  or  three  times  as  high  as  in  England.  Where 
America — and  the  same  applies  to  Canada  and  Australia 
—scores,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  acreage  production 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  other  countries  mentioned,  is 
through  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  manual 
effort  that  such  production  represents.  Even  if  the 
average  American  acre  produced  only  half  as  much  as  the 
average  English  one,  the  fact  that  for  any  given  number 
of  American  acres  only  one  man  is  employed  to  every 
five  or  six  in  England  makes  the  production  of  the  former 
far  more  economical. 

Before  the  War 

Before  the  war  the  plenitude  of  labour  would  have 
militated  against  any  plan  to  save  men  on  the  land  in 
just  the  same  way  that  it  did  with  similar  plans  for  the 
factories.  "  Why  throw  more  men  out  of  work  ?  " 
the  farmers  would  have  said.  But  with  the  surplus 
wiped  out,  and  with  an  increasing  complaint  on  the  score 
of  shortage  being  heard  every  month,  this  objection  no 
longer  has  force.  This  shortage  is  a  good  deal  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  even  with  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  agricultural  labourers  that  have  been  called  up, 
there  are  still — even  disregarding  the  very  substantial 
number  of  women  now  at  work  on  farms — two  or  three 
times  as  many  men  per  hundred  acres  employed  on  the 
land  in  England  as  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  In 
other  words,  if  the  most  effective  of  the  man-saving 
practices  of  these  countries  had  been  applied  to  British 
agriculture  in  the  same  way  that  systematisation  has  been 
applied  to  British  factories,  far  from'there  being  a  short- 
age of  men  at  the  present  moment,  still  more  could  be 
spared  without  seriously  threatening  production. 

I  have  sojourned  in  or  travelled  leisurely  through  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  farming  counties  of  England  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  year,  and  in  every  one  of 
them  I  observed  repeated  instances  of  the  wasteful  use 
of  men  at  a  time' when  every  daily  paper  was  reporting 
the  strenuous  efforts  the  farmers  were  making  in  the 
tribunals  for  the  exemption  of  various  of  their  "  in- 
dispensables."  I  have,  by  the  way,  been  considerably 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  the  ploughman  appears 
to   be   rated   as   an   "  indispensable,"     the   assumption 
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evidently  being  that  a  man  is  only  fit  for  the  work  after 
a  long  period  <jf  training. 

English  farmers  may  be  somewhat  incredulous,  there- 
fore, when  I  say  that,  in  times  of  labour  shortage  in 
California,  I  have  not  infrequently  taken  green  Mexicans 
and  set  them  to  ])loughing  out  unbrokin  half-cleared 
sidehills  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  practice  with  an 
experienced  man.  All  Mexicans,  it  is  true,  have  a  knack 
with  horses,  but  the  work  I  have  alluded  to  is  at  least  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more  difficult  than  ordinary  ploughing 
on  a  level.  Moreover,  I  have  a  seen  a  girl  whose  only 
experience  with  horses  had  been  in  the  saddle  or  tooling 
a  four-in-hand  at  a  horse-show,  turn  o\er  eight  acres  in 
her  first  dav  on  a  three-disc  riding  plough.  In  both  of 
these  instances  the  ploughing  was  "  ragged  "  -and 
"  skips  "  not  infrequent,  but  the  crops  of  oats  raised 
on  the  land  was  probably  not  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
less  than  if  the  work  had  l)een  dune  by  skilled  hands. 

Waste  of  Man-power 

To  return  to  the  waste  of  "  man-power  "  on  the  English 
farm.  I  saw  many  instances  of  able-bodied  men  and  boys 
leading  horses  which  the  man  trudging  beiiind  the  im- 
plement they  were  drawing  could  just  as  well  have  driven. 
I  recall  in  particular  seeing,  one  morning  in  Warwick- 
shire, each  of  the  two  horses  hitched  to  a  roller  being  led 
by  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  either  of  whom  on 
afarm  in  Canada  or  the  States,  would  have  been  driving 
his  "  four  "  or  "  six  "  It  was  in  Lancashire,  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  that  I  saw  three  men  in  one 
field,  each  driving  a  single  horse  hitched  to  a  single 
section  of  harrow.  A  few  minutes  work  would  have 
hitched  the  horses  together  in  one  team,  connected  the 
three  sections  of  harrow,  and  one  man,  looking  after  the 
lot,  would  have  released  the  other  two. 

In  a  country  where  it  had  always  been  necessary  to 
conserve  manual  effort,  that  field  would  have  been 
worked  down  by  a  man  or  a  boy  driving  six  or  eight 
horses,  with  a  string  of  as- many  sections  of  harrow.  In 
California,  where  we  have  to  break  up  the  clods  quickly 
to  conserve  the  moisture  below,  we  often  hitch  the  harrows 
behind  the  ploughs.  Extra  horses  are  added  to  the 
plough  team  to  do  the  extra  work,  but  one  driver  manages 
the  whole  "  outfit." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  using  to  advantage 
on  the  comparatively  small  farms  of  England  the  great 
tractor  and  horse  outfits  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
West,  in  which  one  sees  the  three  operations  of  ploughing, 
drilling  and  harrowing  carried  out  at  the  same  operation. 
I  am,  however,  convinced  that  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  efficacious  ways  of  "  saving  men  "  on  the  land  in 
this  country  will  be  by  "  adding  horses."  Four  and  six 
horse-teams,  handled  (with  whatever  implement  they 
are  attached  to)  by  one  man,  can  do  more  and  better 
work  than  the  same  number  of  animals  handled  by  two 
or  three  men. 

If  may  be  urged  that  teams  of  this  size  cannot  be 
handled  readily  in  many  of  the  narrow  and  irregularly- 
shaped  areas  between  the  hedgerows.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  say  that,  in  working  out  the  tops  of  mesas 
(tablelands)  and  canyon  bottoms  on  the  mountainous 
portion  of  my  California  ranch,  I  have  repeatedly  had 
to  cultivate  odd-shaped  pieces,  often  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  acres  in  size,  and  that  neither  on  these,  nor 
on  hillsides  steeper  than  any  I  have  seen  farmed  in  Eng- 
land, ha\'e  I  found  it  good  economy  to  use  fewer  than 
four  hordes  in  any  team. 

Certain  small-holders  may  point  out  that  they  have 
not  enough  land  to  warrant  their  keeping  six  or  eight 
horses.  These  may  find  a  useful  hint  in  certain  simple 
co-operative  arrangements  I  found  in  operation  between 
some  of  mv  Mexican  tenants,  men  who  were  farming 
from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  of  land  apiece,  usually  with 
three  or  four  horses.  Supposing  A  and  B  had  three 
horses  each,  and  B  wanted  to  spend  a  fortnight  chopping 
wood,  but  without  holding  up  his  farmwork.  He  turns 
his  four  horses  o\er  to  A,  who  hitches  them  up  with  liis 
own  four  to  make  an  eight,  adds  two  more  gangs 
to  his  adjustable  two-gang  plough  (a  "  gang  "  is 
Western  American  for  ploughshare)  and  gets  on  twice  as 
fast  with  his  own  work  as  he  was  before.  Finishing  his 
own  work,  he  starts  in  on  that  of  B,  keeping  it  up  until 
the  latter  is  ready  ^j  resume  himself.     Each  charges  the 


other  a  dollar  a  day  ]x^n  horse  for  the  time  his  stock  is 
used  on  the  other's  land,  and  two  dollars  a  day  for  his 
own  time.  The  plough  usually  does  not  figure,  as  each 
borrows  implements  from  the  other  all  through  the  year 
as  need  arises.  .  The  conaequcnce^of  this  primitive  sys- 
tem of  co-operation  is  that  the  stock  is  kept  working  all 
the  lime  that  it  is  needed,  and  the  time  of  one  .man  is 
saved  through  practically  all  of  the  working  year,  no 
small  item  in  a  country  where  the  lowest  wage  paid  a 
farm  hand  is  eight  shillings  a  day. 

The  English  system  of  handling  hay  loose  and  keeping, 
it  in  ricks  is  cumbersome  and  expensive  in  labour,  but 
I  presume  the  moist  climate  do^s  not  permit  it  to  be 
dried  out  sutficiently  to  be  baled  without  risk  of  "  sweat- 
ing "  and  moulding.  I  might  mention,  however,  that 
careful  figures  which  I  kept  over  a  number  of  years  showed 
that  there  was  a  saving  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  hav- 
ing my  barley,  alfalfa  and  oat  hay  baled  when  fed  on 
the  ranch,  and  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  when  hauled 
away.  On  English  farms,' however,  especially  the  small 
ones,  f  doubt  if  the  saving  in  handling  would  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  baling. 

The  education,  of  the  prospective  English  farmer  and 
the  instruction  of  the  present  one  will  be  important 
questions  of  the  very  near  future,  and  1  am  inclined  to- 
believe  that  the  new  British  spirit  of  progressi\eness, 
the  new  enthusiasm  for  organisation,  will  demand  that 
this  be  done  upon  the  same  broad  lines  that  have  been 
followed  in  systematising  the  war  industries  of  the  country. 
When  this  time  comes,  it  is  going  to  be  worth  England's 
while  to  make  a  careful  study  of,  the  American  agricul- 
tural college,  with  its  facilities  not  only  for  giving 
practical  and  scientific  training  to  the  young  man  who 
wants  to  be  a  farmer,  but  for  giving  constant  help  and 
guidance  as  well  to  the  man  actually  on  the  land. 
I  Another  American  institution,  the  "  County  Farm 
Adviser,"  who  is  to  the  man  on  the  land  about  what  his 
doctor  and  lawyer  combined  are  to  the  man  on  the 
street,  may  also  be  worth   transplanting. 


Union  Jack  Club  Fund 


The  following  is  the  fifth  list  of  subscribers 
Extension  I-'und.     It  is  up  to  Friday,  July  21st 

Previously  acknowledged     .. 
Mrs.  Lewin 

"  M.G.W.G." 

Sir  William  Corrv.  Bart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  \V.  Shaw 

Mrs.  Ernest  Debenham 
F.     Scarf,     Esq. 

E.  W.  Garrett,  Esq 

"  A  Friend  "  . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everard  Hcsketh 

B.  A.  Charlesworth,  Esq.     . . 

".  H.M.S." 

"  Anonymous,   Dundee  " 

E.  Harry  D.ivies,  E-q. 

Miss  Houldsworth 

Miss  I'lorcnce  Houldsworth  .  . 

Major  W.  R.  Dawson,  K.A.M.C 

C.  G.  Soligman,  Esq.  . . 

W.  S.  Davy,  Esq 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hargrcaves 

Miss  Dunnell  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    • 

Col.  G.  V.  Francis 

"  E.M.G."        . .         . .         

Lt.-Col.    J.    Watkins    Yardley 

Lieut.  Spenser  Ovington 

Miss  Cokagne..  ..  ..  .» 

••  H.S.G.  "         • 
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The  Value  of  a  Club 


A  Suggested  Kitchener  Corridor  for  the  Union  Jack  Club 


THE  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  the  forth- 
coming extension  of  the  Union  Jack  Ckib  at 
least  one  corridor  {i.e..  ten  bedrooms  costing 
each  £100),  should  be  named  the  Kitchener 
t  orndor,  it  having  been  specially  constructed  in  his 
memory.  The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one  •  it  is 
singularly  lifting  that  the  name  of  this  great  soldier 
should  be  conjoined  for  all  time  with  the  biggest  Club  of 
the  Services,  the  Club  of  five  million  members,  every  one 
of  whom  IS  a  fighting-man.  We  have  mentioned  this 
suggestion  should  any  subscriber  desire  to  help  more 
particularly  in  this  one  section  of  the  Extension.  The 
idea  may,  of  course,  commend  itself  to  one  or  more 
persons  who  arc  wilhng  to  undertake  the  whole  expense 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  expense,  of  a  par- 
ticular corridor  to  associate  for  all  time  the  fame  of 
Lord  Kitchener  with  the  Union  Jack  Club. 

A  Service  Club  has  something  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  a  regiment  or  a  battleship.  It  partakes  in 
the  achievements  of  its  members  ;  it  absorbs  unto  itsel  f 
all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  their  careers  ;  what  it  re- 
ceives it  gives  forth  again  with  cumulative  influenc;-. 
While  the  members  constantly  change,  the  Club  is  fixed. 
Traditions  are  born  and  multiply,  customs  are  created, 
its  fair  fame  becomes  the  special  pride  of  all  its  members,  . 
and  whatever  glory  it  may  gain  through  any  one  in- 
dividual, directly  or  indirectly,  it  bestows  on  all  whose 
names  are  on  its  roll  of  membership.  The  Union  Jack 
Club  is  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  career,  so  these  rather 
obvious  quahties  are  not  at  the  moment  as  manifest  as 
they  might  be.  But  already  experience  has  proved  that 
the  members  talk  of  their  Club  with  the  same  affection 
and  pride  that  they  speak  of  the  naval  and  military 
unit  to  which  they  may  happen  to  belong.  Small  wonder 
then  is  it  that  those  who  have  realised  this  and  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  the.  Navy  and  Army  at  heart, 
are  so  anxious  to  see  the  Club  placed  on  such  a  solid  and 
broad  foundation  that  nothing  in  the  future  can  interfere 
with  its  well  being. 

Not  Oblivious  of  Gratitude 

Money  for  this  Extension,  which  is  essentidl  if  this 
object  is  to  be  attained,  continues  to  come  in  steadily. 
The  demands  on  private  purse;,  often  attenuated  by 
the  condition  of  the  times,  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
but  one  sees  with  pleasure  that  the  nation  is  not  oblivious 
of  the  practical  gratitude  which  is  due  to  its  sailors  and 
soldiers.  These  nords  will,  we  know,  be  read  in  number- 
less homes  beyond  the  seas  whence  have  come  so  many 
gallant  men  to  Europe's  battlefields.  We  could  ask  these 
readers  to  envisage  the  inevitable  isolation  of  such 
men  when  perhaps  for  the  first  time  they  find  themselves 
"  alone  in  London  "  with  a  few  days'  holiday  and  no 
home  to  turn  to.  Here  it  is  that  the  Union  Jack  Club 
flings  open  its  doors,  and  invites  these  Overseas  men  to 
come  and  make  a  home  beneath  its  roof,  a  home  that  is 
not  only  comfortable,  but  which  appeals  to  their  self- 
respect,  in  that  once  members,.,  the  place  is  their  own  ; 
they  pay  scot  and  lot,  and  make  good  friends  with  good 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

This  independence  is  in  some  ways  even  more  highly 
rated  overseas  than  here,  and  it  is  the  outcome  of  those 
sound  principles  which  underlie  the  very  existence  of 
the  Union  Jack  Club.  It  is  run  for  its  members  on 
business  lines  ;  their  convenience  and  needs  are  studied, 
their  means  considered.  The  Club  pays  for  itself  and  has 
done  so  since  it  was  opened.  For  these  reasons  we  believe 
that  this  appeal  to  help  forward  this  lixtension  will  meet 
with  peculiar  sympathy  overseas,  and  receive  very 
generous  support.  Whatever  mistakes  civilians  have 
made  aforetimes  in  callous  treatment  of  the  Empire's 
sailormen  and  soldiermen,  an  earnest  endeavour  is  for- 
ward towards  reparation.  The  Union  Jack  Club  is 
proof  of  it,  and  the  attainment  of  its  present' aim  will  go 
far  towards  making  adecjiiate  provision  for  all  time  for 
the  defenders  of  our  homes  and  ideals,  at  least  in  so  far  as 


the  mother  city  of  the  Empire  is  concerned.  In  the  future 
we  may  see  Union  Jack  Clubs  springing  up  in  other  cities, 
but  the  first  thing  is  to  place  the  parent  institution  on  a 
financially  sound  basis  so  that  it  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  model  for  all  others. 

Healthy  Growth  of  F"rccd()m 

It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who  wrote  :  "  Human  nature 
is  not  a  machine  to  be  built  after  a  model  and  set  to  do 
exactly  the  work  prer-cribed  for  it  ;  but  a  tree,  which 
requires  to  grow  and  de\elop  itself  on  all  sides  according 
to  the  tendency  and  inward  forces  which  make  it  a  living 
thing."  This  truth  is  emphasised  nowadays  in  half-a- 
hundred  different  ways  ;  for  "  the  machine  built  after  a 
model  "  is  the  German  State-])lan  for  gov'erning  men, 
while  Britain  deals  with  them  as  "living  trees."  So  often 
has  this  verity  been  repeated  recently  that  it  has  come 
to  be  something  of  a  platitude.  But  it'is  well  to  remember 
that  the  vei-y  largesse  of  freedom  given  to  citizens  of 
this  Empire  renders  it  -the  more  incumbent  that  the 
means  for  exercising  and  developing  this  freedom  in  a 
right  and  healthy  manner  should  be  available  for  all. 

If  anyone  must  needs  go  to  the  devil,  he  must,  but 
let  him  not  be  able  to  say  he  was  forced  there  because 
he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  enjoyment  in  a  rational 
manner,  which  was  granted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  his  brethren  in  more  fortunate  circumstances.  A 
Club  has  been  regarded  for  many  years  as  a  social  neces- 
sity for  "  men  about  town."  in  the  narrow  terms  of  the 
phrase  ;  we  now  know  it  to  be  equally  an  essential  for 
men  about  town,  in  the  widest  sense  possible.  The 
value  of  the  Club  lies  not  merely  in  restraining  an  in- 
dividual from  foolish  ways,  but  in  fostering  that  develop- 
ment of  character  which  comes  from  social  intercourse 
with  one's  fellows  in  similar  walks  of  life.  This  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  Only  those  whose  davs  for 
long  periods  of  time  have  for  one  cause  or  another  been 
passed  in  solitude,  know  to  the  full  the  loss  which  arises 
from  such  enforced  isolation. 

The  readers  of  Land  &  Water  have  shown  themselves 
generous  towards  the  Union  Jack  Club,  and  we  hope 
to  see  a  still  larger  measure  of  support.  We  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  again  to  mention  that  the  money  is  only 
required  for  constructional  purposes.  Once  the  Exten- 
sion is  finished  and  handed  over  to  the  Club,  no  further 
help  will  be  needed.  Surely  this  is  the  hour  and  the 
occasion  when  all  should  do  their  best  to  make  this  Club, 
this  London  home  for  the  Empire's  sailors  and  soldiers, 
efficient  and  capable  of  discharging  its  full  duties  both 
now  and  hereafter.  On  this  point  of  hereafter  it  is 
well  to  be  explicit.  The  Union  Jack  Club,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  will  not  be  large  enough  for  the  Navy  and  Army 
when  peace  returns,  not  even  when  these  Services  shall 
shrink  to  their  size  before  the  war.  How  soon  this  can 
happen  is  exceedingly  questionable.  But  the  value  of 
the  Club  having  made  itself  so  manifest  during  the  last 
two  years,  its  membership  will  be  largely  increased. 

So  we  venture  to  press  this  appeal -for  further  contri- 
butions, which  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Land 
&  Water,  Empire  House,  Kingsway,  London,  cheques 
being  made  payable  to  the  Union  Jack  Club  and  crossed 
"  Coutts  and  Co."  The  enlarged  Club  ought  to  be 
finished  before  the  war  ends,  and  it  should  be  a  privilege 
to  any  man  or  woman  to  be  permitted  to  help  in  this  work, 
seeing  that  it  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  small  tribute  of 
national  and  Imperial  gratitude  to  British  sailors  and 
soldiers  for  their  splendid  self-sacrifice,  and  also  will  be 
a  recognition  of  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  thev 
have  gone  to  the  fight  and  returned  from  it,  often  wounded 
and  broken.  So  let  us  enlarge  without  delay  this  Club- 
house where  these  gallant  men,  these  cheerful  spirits, 
foregather,  and  see  to  it  that  never  again  shall  men  be 
turned  from  its  doors  because  there  is  no  room  for  them. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  the  bigger  roof-tree,  the  larger 
floor  space.  Shall  we  fail  in  this  mild  job  when  they 
succeeded  in  vast  enterprises  of  supreme  peril  ? 
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By  a  Mountain   Bog 


By  William  T.  Palmer 


FROM  the  edge  of  a  familiar  bog,  O  brother  in 
the  Indies,  one  writes  these  lines.  A  task 
familiar  in  our  boyish  days  has  jvist  been  mine  ; 
my  boots  are  draining  of  the  blackpcat-mud, 
and  my  stockings  drying  on  the  sun-wanned  rocks— 
those  "rocks  you  remember  from  which  we  scouted 
whether  the  tumbledown  fishing  hut  had  visitors  before 
we  went  down  to  launch  the  weedy,  leaky,  old  boat  from 
its  dock  among  the  boulders.  That  was  a  lark,  wasn't 
it,  as  was  also  the  precarious  crossing  to  the  willow-braked 
isiet  in  the  bog,  over  that  causeway  of  half-sunken  stones. 
Last  year  you  placed  a  stone  here  and  there  and  crossed 
in  safety,  but  your  causeway  has  gone  below  and  my 
experiment  included  a  knee-deep  disaster. 

Though  you  donned  the  khaki  again  and  sailed  far 
into  the  Orient,  one  feels  that  your  spirit  somehow  is 
near  my  comer  in  the  hills  this  afternoon,  and  as  the 
spirit  may  return  mute  to  you,  let  me  write  the  record 
of  the  dav  and  scene. 

Away  down  the  deep  valley  the  oats  are  yellowing  to 
harvest,  a  field  of  pale  gold  here  and  there  in  the  rich 
green  plush  of  aftermath.  Staider,  sag'cr  is  the  green  of 
"the  woodlands  of  oak,  the  coppices  of  ash  and  sycamore, 
the  river- fringes  of  alder  and  elm  and  wych-elm,  but 
black  green  are  the  plantations  of  spruce  and  larch  and 
fir  on  the  opposite  hills  with  here  and  there  the  lightning 
white  of  birchen  stems.  Out  there  the  ridges  pass  west- 
ward through  green  to  blue,  and  to  the  east  the  great 
strath  yawns  for  the  purple  cloud-shadows,  for  the 
mantle  of  bronze  and  crimson  where  the  heather  grows 
deep  on  the  undrained  moss.  And  still  further  beyond  is 
the  golden-brown  of  the  estuary  sands,  the  silver  trickles 
winding  down,  and  the  deep-blue  of  shadowed  ocean 
beyond  the  bar.  Flashes  here  and  there  a  tarn  among 
the  woods  or  on  the  high  shelves  of  moor,  jerks  here  and 
there  the  riffle  beyond  some  quiet  reach  beloved  of  the 
kingfisher,  or  the  pool  where  at  even-tide  we  have  watched 
the  otter  family  at  play.  Yonder,  above  the  old  mill, 
is  the  lodge  where  the  giant  trout  dwell,  and  one  sees  the 
steely  ghmpse  of  the  salmon  pool  below  the  bridge.  But 
all  these  greater  things  will  be  thine  in  spirit,  0  brother 
of  the  garrison  beyond  the  Sea. 

Gold  and  Silver  Lilies 

See  what  smaller  things  are  here  ;  the  crimsoned  folds 
of  the  moor,  the  swaying,  glancing  beds  of  bracken,  the 
tangled  weeds  of  the  tarn,  the  great  banks  of  water  grass, 
the  gold  and  silver  lilies,  the  purple  loosestrife,  the  water 
lobeUas,  the  periscarias  on  their  curious  stems.  Here  is  a 
drift  of  white  petals  on  the  still  water,  there  a  dusting  of 
blue  where  the  forget-me-nots  grow,  and  there  the  tall 
rushes  are  friezed  with  blue  and  yellow  iris-flags.  Arid 
busily,  about  their  business,  wild  ducks  and  moor  hens, 
with  now  and  then  a  sohtary  coot,  appear  and  disappear, 
now  diving,  now  forcing  a  way  through  the  cover  of  grass 
or  rush.  Do  you  remember,  brother,  the  wild  duck's 
nest  on  that  islet  of  the  willow-brake  ?  It  was  there  again 
this  spring,  and  quite  a  covey  of  young  and  old  were 
roused  away  this  afternoon.  It  was  a  rare  feat  to  capture 
the  whole  family  asleep  in  the  rushes.  Not  that,  after 
all,  even  one  remained  with  us  as  spoil  ! 

The  bog  is  much  the  same — the  stalks  of  bog  asphodel, 
some  of  them  showing  golden  stars  of  foliage,  others  mere 
drv  stems  from  which  both  flower  and  seed  vessel  have 
departed  ;  then  a  fleck  here  and  there  of  cotton  grass,  of 
green  leaves  where  the  chocolate-and-cream  bog-bean 
has  served  its  day.  The  bilberry  tufts  stand  knee-deep  in 
ooze,  the  heather  disputes  with  the  dwarf  willow  for  every 
"  nigger  head  "  in  the  morass.  The  tiny  moths  are 
numerous  as  dust-flecks,  and  the  gnats,  for  the  afternoon 
is  calm,  are  on  picnic  bent.  On  the  same  errand  is  the 
big  dragon  fly,  and  his  lesser  brethren,  but  for  them  the 
gnat  is  food,  while  less  merciful  the  gnat  feeds  .on  me. 
Twice,  when  writing  these  sentences,  the  fiends  have 
settled  on  my  hands  and  begun  boring  operations.     Can 


it  be  that  the  scent  of  the  dead  carcases  attracted  that 
tiny  beetle  with  the  bronze  wings  to  pause  on  my  writing 
pad  ? 

There  are  great  green  caterpillars  on  the  heather,  and 
enormous  black  slugs  on  the  gra^•  -■  —for  the  rain  is  but  a 
recent  memory.  There  is  the  sound  of  the  wild  bees 
among  the  heather,  the  buzz  of  the  splendid  blue-bottles 
here  and  there — see,  there  he  is,  sunning  on  the  lichened 
rock,  too  near  by  far  to  the  long  lines  strung  out  by  a 
great  grey  and  brown  spider.  Just  before  my  plunge 
into  the  peat-mud,  one  watched  a  great  spider  stalk 
and  kill  one  of  these  big,  unsuspicious  fellows,  and  saw 
another  with  a  flying  thread  of  gossamer  neatly  capture 
a  small  but  active  fly  a  foot  from  its  haunt. 

Sphagnum  Dressings 

There  are  lizards  by  the  shore  of  the  pool,  and  frogs 
among  the  mud,  but  what  are  these  in  their  yellow  and 
green  and  white  to  the  gorgeous  reptiles  of  the  East  ? 
And  hov\  does  our  viper  which  yesterday  one  saw  on  the 
rocky  hillside  compare  with  the  snakes  about  you  ? 
Just  as  well  as  our  British  hedgehog  comparer  in  beauty 
and  agihty  with  that  snake-destroyer,  the  mongoose. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  bog  has  been  turned 
to  use  this  summer.  Some  one  learned  in  the  ancient 
lore  of  Erse  and  Gael  pointed  out  that  dressings  from 
sphagnum  moss  were  used  centuries  ago  in  the  treatment 
of  cuts  and  abrasions,  and  that  in  the  remoter  Highlands 
the  remedy  was  still  in  successful  use.  The  great  demand 
of  the  casualty  hospitals  for  cotton  wool  had  caused  a 
shortage.  Well,  here  to  hand,  in  our  own  mountain 
bogs,  was  a  substitute,  even  an  improvement.  So  a 
party  of  Girl  Guides  came  up  here,  gathered  the  moss  by 
the  bag  full,  cleansed  it  of  all  foreign  matter,  and  away 
to  the  hospitals  it  was  sent.  Th«^re  should  be  no  short- 
age of  sphagnum  dressings  now,  for  there  are  scores  of 
aeres  of  the  moss  among  our  fells,  and  it  is  still  more 
common  in  Scotland. 

The  other  use-you  will  also  welcome,  though  here  again 
it  is  but  a  reversion  by  necessity  to  the  good  old  ways. 
Coal  is  expensive  and  its  delivery  at  our  waj'side  stations 
so  uncertain  that  the  farmers  are  again  exercising  their 
ancient  right  to  cut  peat  enough  for  winter  fuel.  The 
peat  layers  are  certainly  not  deep— some  thirty  inches  at 
rnost  including  the  heather  roots — and  the  quality  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  low  country  mosses.  Still  it  will 
burn.  Joe  has  cut  four  trenches"  near  fifty  yards  long 
and  down  to  the  glacial  drift  and  his  "  peats  "  are  out  in 
wind-rows  between  the  beds  of  heather.  Next  month 
he  will  sled  them  down  to  the  old  farm  and  rejoice,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  his  complaining  nature,  that  his  fire-elden  has 
been  won  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble. 

This  afternoon  even  the  grouse  seem  asleep.  The 
only  danger  the  young  coveys  will  know  is  from  the  fox 
below  and  the  strong-winged  peregrine  above.  The 
raven  has  not  come  here  often  since  the  game  was  pre- 
served— one  may  thank  successions  of  keepers  for  that  ! 
— and  you  remember  raiding  the  nest  of  the  last  pair  of 
.  carrion  cro\\-s.  They  preferred  a  tall  tree  at  the  edge  of 
our  bog — over  there  by  the  spring  one  can  still  see  traces 
of  its  stump,  for  it  was  felled  years  back — and  you 
swarmed  up  the  bole,  reached  the  branches,  the  nest, 
the  eggs.  Where  did  you  stow  them  ?  And  what 
happened  on  your  return  when  you  slithered  down  the 
last  ten  feet  of  the  tree  ? 

One  is  glad  that  years  have  softened  the  memory 
somewhat  or  even  the  distance  of  the  Indies  would  not 
save  from  your  wrath  anyone  who  reminded  you  of  that 
dav  of  evil  taste. 


Sir  Charles  Wakclield,  the  Lord  Mayor,  visits  Southend-on- 
Sea  on  Saturday.  He  will  pay  an  inspection  of  the  Queen 
Mary's  Naval  Hospital  and  will  attend  a  luncheon  which  the 
Mayor  of  Southe«id,  Alderman  Francis,  is  giving  in  his  honour 
at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Westcliff. 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  •* 


Synopsis  :  Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
tn  the  new  army  and  was  wounded  at  Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bidlivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and 
Germany.  It  is  a  secret  that,  in  his  opinion,  may  pos- 
sibly lead  to  a  big  uprising  throughout  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  words, 
Kasredin — cancer— v. I.  This  torn  document  was  handed 
to  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  by  an 
officer—Sir  Walter's  son— wounded  to  death  in  obtaining  it. 
Hannay  undertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  (the  Hon. 
L.  G.  Arbiithnot)  agrees  to  help  him.  Sir  Walter  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron. 
a  strong  pro- Ally,  who  also  joins  them  On  November  lyth 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree  to  meet 
tn  a  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
later—on  January  17th.  Sandy  decides  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople, disguised  as  a  Turk,  by  way  of  Cairo.  John  S. 
Blenkir'^n  drops  into  Germany  as  his  own  self  by  way  of 
Scandinavia.  Hannay,  who  has  lived  in  South  Africa 
as  a  mining  engineer,  and '  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony.  Hannay  sails  for  Lisbon  where  he  finds 
a  steamer  just  arrived  from  Angola  ;  boarding  it  he  meets 
his  old  Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  to  whom  he  un- 
folds his  plans.  Peter  agrees  to  be  his  companion.  They 
attract  notice  to  themselves  in  a  Lisbon  cafe  by  loud  talk 
against  England.  Presently  a  little  German  introduces 
himself  and  arranges  their  passage  to  Rotterdam.  They 
go  straight  on  to  Germany  and  at  the  frontier  are  met  by  a 
German  junior  officer  who  conducts  them  to  Berlin.  Here 
they  have  an  interview  with  two  Government  high  officials ; 
one.  Colonel  von  Stumm,  had  been  in  German  South  West 
.Africa,  fighting  the  Hereros.  The  Colonel  is  a  huge  man 
"  as  hideous  as  a  hippopotamus."  He  closely  cross- 
examines  Pienaar  and  Hannay.  Hannay's  plan  for  caus- 
ing a  rising  in  Africa  interests  him.  Having  given  Hannay 
a  brutal  exhibition  of  his  physical  strength,  he  dismisses 
him  with  the  words  :   "  Remember,  I  am  your  master." 

CHAPTER  V 
Further  Adventures  of  two  Dutchmen 

NEXT  morning  there  was  a  touch  of  frost  and  a  nip  in 
the  air  which  stirred  my  blood  and  put  me  in  buoyant 
spirits.  I  forgot  my  precarious  position  and  the  long 
road  I  had  still  to  travel.  I  came  down  to  breakfast 
in  great  form  to  find  Peter's  even  temper  badly  rufiled.  He 
had  remembered  Stumm  in  the  n  ght  and  disliked  the  memory  ; 
this  he  muttered  to  me  as  we  rubbed  shoulders  at  the  dining- 
room  door.  Peter  and  I  got  no  opportunity  for  private  talk. 
The  Lieutenant  was  with  us  all  the  time,  and  at  night  we 
were  locked  in  our  rooms.  Peter  discovered  this  through 
trying  to  get  out  to  find  matches,  for  he  had  the  bad  habit  of 
smoking  in  bed. 

Our  guide  started  on  the  telephone  and  announced  that 
we  were  to  be  taken  to  see  a  prisoners'  camp.  In  the  after- 
noon I  was  to  go  somewhere  with  Stumm,  but  the  morning 
was  for  sightseeing.  "  You  will  see,"  he  told  us,  "  how 
merciful  is  a  great  people.  You  will  also  see  some  of  the 
hated  English  in  our  power.  That  will  dehght  you.  They 
are  the  forerunners  of  all  their  nation." 

We  drove  in  a  taxi  through  the  suburbs  and  then  over  a 
stretch  of  flat  market-garden-like  country  to  a  low  rise  of 
wooded  hills.  After  an  hour's  ride  we  entered  the  gate  of 
what  looked  like  a  big  reformatory  or  hospital.  I  beMeve 
it  had  \>ecn  a  home  for  destitute  children.  There  were 
sentries  at  the  gate  and  massive  concentric  circles  of  barbed 
wire  through  which  we  passed  under  an  arch  which  was  let 
down  like  a  portcullis  at  nightfall.  The  Lieutenant  showed 
his  ])ermit  and  we  ran  the  car  into  a  brick-paved  yard  and 
marched  through  a  lot  more  sentries  to  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mandant. 

He  was  away  from  home,  and  we  were  welcomed  by  his 
deputy,  a  pale  "young  man  with  a  head  nearly  bald.  There 
were  introductions  in  German  which  our  guide  translated  into 


Dutch,  and  a  lot  of  elegant  speeches  about  how  Germany 
was  foremost  in  humanity  as  well  as  martial  valour.  Then 
they  stood  us  sandwiches  and  beer,  and  we  formed  a  procession 
for  a  tour  of  inspection.  There  were  two  doctors,  both  mild- 
looking  men  in  spectacles,  and  a  couple  of  warders,  under- 
ofhcers  of  the  good  old  burly  bullying  sort  1  knew  well.  That 
is  the  cement  which  has  kept  the  German  army  togctiier. 
Her  men  were  nothing  to  boast  of  on  the  average  ;  no  more 
were  the  officers,  even  in  crack  corps  like  the  Guards  and  the 
Brandenburgers  ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  hard  competent  N.C.O.'s. 

We  marched  round  the  wash-houses,  the  recreation-ground, 
the  kitchens,  the  hospital — with  nobody  in  it  save  one  chap 
with  the  "flu."  It  didn't  seem  to  be  badly  done.  This  place 
was  entirely  for  officers,  and  I  expect  it  was  a  show  place 
where  American  visitors  were  taken.  If  half  the  stories  one 
heard  were  true  there  were  some  pretty  ghastly  prisons  away 
in  South  and  East  Germany. 

I  didn't  half  like  the  business.  To  be  a  prisoner  has  always 
seemed  to  me  about  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  a 
man.  The  sight  of  German  prisoners  used  to  give  me  a  bad 
feeling  inside,  whereas  I  looked  at  dead  Boches  with  nothing 
but  satisfaction.  Besides  there  was  the  off-chance  that  I 
might  be  recognised.  So  I  kept  very  much  in  the  shadow 
wlienever  in  the  corridors  we  passed  anybody. 

The  few  we  met  passed  us  incuriously.  They  saluted  the 
Deputy-Commandant,  but  scarcely  wasted  a  glance  on  us. 
No  doubt  they  thought  we  were  inquisitive  Germans  come 
to  gloat  over  them.  They  looked  fairly  fit,  a  Uttle  paffy  about 
the  eyes  hke  men  who  get  too  httle  exercise.  They  seemed 
thin,  too.  I  expect  the  food,  for  all  the  Commandant's  talk, 
was  nothing  to  boast  of.  In  one  room  people  were  writing 
letters.  It  was  a  big  place  with  only  a  tiny  ,stove  to  warm  it. 
and  the  windows  were  shut  so  that  the  atmosphere  was  a 
cold  frowst.  In  another  room  a  fellow  was  lecturing  on 
something  to  a  dozen  hearers  and  drawing  figures  on  a  black- 
board. Some  were  in  ordinary  khaki,  others  in  any  old  thing 
they  could  pick  up,  and  most  wore  great-coats.  Your  blood 
gets  thin  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  hope  against  hope 
and  think  of  your  pals  and  the  old  days. 

I  was  moving  along,  listening  with  half  an  ear  to  the 
Lieutenant's  prattle  and  the  loud  explanations  of  the  Deputy 
Commandant,  when  I  pitchforked  into  what  might  have  been 
the  end  of  my  business.  We  were  going  through  a  sort  of 
convalescent  room,  where  people  were  sitting  who  had  been  in 
hospital.  It  was  a  big  place,  a  little  warmer  than  the  rest 
of  the  building,  but  still  abominably  fuggy.  There  were ' 
about  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  room,  reading  and  playing 
games.  They  looked  at  us  with  lack-lustre  eyes  for  a  moment 
and  then  returned  to  their  occupations.  Being  convalescents 
I  suppose  they  were  not  expecttd  to  get  up  and  salute. 

All  but  one,  who  wis  playing  patience  at  a  little  table  by 
which  we  passed.  I  was  feeling  very  bad  about  the  thing,  for 
I  hated  to  see  these  good  fellows  locked  away  in  this  mfernal 
German  hole  when  they  might  have  been  giving  the  Boche 
his  deserts  at  the  front.  The  Commandant  went  first  with 
Peter,  who  had  developed  a  great  interest  in  prisons.  Then 
came  our  Lieutenant  with  one  of  the  doctors  ;  then  a  couple 
of  warders  ;  and  then  the  second  doctor  and  myself.  I  was 
absent-minded  at  the  moment  and  was  last  in  the  queue. 

The  patience-player  suddenly  looked  up  and  •!  saw  his 
face.  I'm  hanged  if  it  wasn't  Dolly  Riddell,  who  was  our 
brigade  machine-gun  officer  at  Loos.  I  had  heard  that  the 
Germans  had  got  him  when  they  blew  up  a  mine  at  the 
Quarries. 

I  had  to  act  pretty  quick,  for  his  mouth  was  agape  and 
I  saw  he  was  going  to  speak.  The  doctor  was  a  yard  ahead 
of  me. 

I  stumbled  and  spilt  his  cards  on  the  floor.  Then  I  kneeled 
to  pick  them  up  and  gripped  his  knee.  His  head  bent  to  help 
me  and  I  spoke  low  in  his  car.  "  I'm  Hannay  all  right.  For 
God's  sake  don't  wink  an  eye.     I'm  here  on  a  secret  job." 

The  doctor  had  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  got 
a  few  mire  words  in.  "Cheer  up,  old  man,  we're  winning 
hands  down." 

Then  I  began  to  talk  in  excited  Dutch  and  finished  the 
collection  of  the  cards.  DoUy  was  playing  his  part  well, 
smiling  as  if  he  were  amused  by  the  antics  of  a  monkey. 
The  others  were  coming  back,  the  Deputy-Commandant  with 
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an  angry  light  in  his  dull  eye.  "  Speaking  to  the  prisoners 
is  forbidden,"  he  sliouted. - 

I  looked  blankly  at  him  till  the  Lieutenant  translated. 

"  What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  "  said  Dolly  in  Enghsh  to 
the  doctor.  "  He  spoils  my  game  and  then  jabbers  High- 
Dutch  at  me." 

Officially  I  knew  finglish  and  that  speech  of  Dolly's  gave 
me  my  cue.  I  pretended  to  be  very  angry  with  the  very 
damned  Englishman,  and  went  out  the  room  close  by  the 
Deputy-Commandant  grumbling  Uke  a  sick  jackal.  After 
that  I  had  to  act  a  bit.  The  last  place  we  visited  was  the 
close-confinement  part  where  prisoners  were  kept  as  a  punish- 
ment for  some  breach  of  the  rules.  They  looked  cheerless 
enough,  but  1  pretended  to  gloat  over  the  sight,  and  said  so 
to  the  Lieutenant  who  passed  it  on  to  the  others.  I  have 
r.irely  in  my  life  felt  such  a  cad. 

On  the  way  home  the  lieutenant  discoursed  a  lot  about 
prisoners  and  detention-camps,  for  at  one  time  he  had  been 
on  duty  at  Ruhleben.  Peter,  who  had  been  in  quod  more 
than  once  in  his  life,  was  deeply  interested  and  kept  on 
questioning  him.  Among  other  things  he  told  us  was  that 
they  often  put  bogus  prisoners  among  the  rest  who  acted  as 
spies.  If  any  plot  to  escape  was  hatched  these  fellows  got 
into  it  and  encouraged  it.  They  never  interfered  till  the 
attempt  was  actually  made,  and  then  they  had  them  on  toast. 
There  was  nothing  the  Boche  liked  so  much  as  an  excuse  for 
sending  a  poor  devil  to  "  solitarj'." 

That  afternoon  Peter  and  I  separated.  He  was  left  behind 
with  the  Lieutenartt  and  I  was  sent  off  to  the  station  with  my 
bag  in  the  company  of  a  Landsturm  sergeant.  Peter  was  very 
cross  and  I  didn't  care  for  the  look  of  things  ;  but  1  brightened 
up  when  I  heard  1  was  going  somewhere  with  Stumm.  If 
he  wanted  to  see  me  again  he  must  think  mc  of  some  use, 
and  if  he  was  going  to  use  me  he  was  bound  to  let  me  into 
his  game.  1  liked  Stumm  about  as  much  as  a  dog  likes  a 
scorpion,  but  I  hankered  for  his  society. 

At  the  station  platform,  where  the  ornament  of  the  Land- 
sturm saved  me  all  trouble  about  tickets,  I  could  not  sec  my 
companion.  I  stood  waiting,  while  a  great  crowd,  mostly  of 
soldiers,  swayed  past  me  and  filled  all  the  front  carriages. 
An  officer  spoke  to  me  gruffly  and  told  me  to  stand  aside 
behind  a  wooden  rail.  I  obeyed  and  suddenly  found  Stumm's 
eyes  looking  down  at  me. 

"  You  know  German  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  A  dozen  words,"  I  said  carelessly.  "  I've  been  to  Wind- 
buk  and  learned  enough  to  ask  for  my  dinner.  Peter — 
my  friend — speaks  it  a  bit." 

"  So,"  said  Stumm.  "  Well,  get  into  the  carriage.  Not 
that  one  !    There,  thickhead  !  " 

I  did  as  I  was  bid,  he  followed,  and  the  door  was  locked 
behind  us.  The  precaution  was  needless,  for  the  sight  of 
Stumm's  profile  at  the  platform  end  would  have  kept  out  the 
most  brazen.  I  wondered  if  I  had  woke  up  his  suspicions. 
I  must  be  on  my  guard  to  show  no  signs  of  intelligence  if  he 
suddenly  tried  me  in  German,  and  that  won''  '  '-•■  eas^'  for 
I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  knew  Dutch. 

We  moved  into  the  country,  but  the  windows  were  blurred 
with  frost,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  the  landscape.  Stumm  was 
busy  with  papers  and  let  me  alone.  I  read  on  a  notice  that 
one  was  forbidden  to  smoke,  so  to  show  my  ignorance  of 
German  I  pulled  out  my  pipe.  Stumm  raised  his  head,  saw 
what  I  was  doing,  and  grufily  bade  me  put  it  away,  as  if  he 
were  an  old  lady  that  dishked  the  sme  1  of  tobacco. 

In  half  an  hour  I  got  very  bored,  for  I  had  nothing  to  read 
and  my  pipe  was  verboten.  People  passed  now  and  then  in 
the  corridors,  but  no  one  offered  to  enter.  No  doubt  they 
saw  the  big  figure  in  un'form  and  thought  he  was  the  deuce 
of  a  Staff  swell  who  wanted  solitude.  I  thought  of  stretching 
my  legs  in  the  corridor  and  was  just  getting  up  to  do  it, 
when  somebody  slid  the  door  open  and  a  big  figure  blocked 
the  light.  . 

He  was  wearing  a  heavy  ulster  and  a  green  felt  hat.  He 
saluted  Stumm  who  looked  up  angrily,  and  smiled  pleasantly 
on  us  both. 

"  Say,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  have  you  room  in  here  for  a 
little  one  ?  I  guess  I'm  about  smoked  out  of  my  car  by  your 
brave  soldiers.     I've  gotten  a  delicate  stomach " 

Stumm  had  risen  with  a  brow  of  wrath,  and  looked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  pitch  the  intruder  off  the  train.  Tlien  he 
seemed  to  halt  ancl  collect  himself,  and  the  other's  face  broke 
into  a  friendly  grin. 

"  Why.  it's  Colonel  Stumm,"  he  cried.  (He  pronounced 
it  "like  the  first  syllable  in  "stomach.")  "Very  pleased  to 
meet  you  again,  Colonel.  I  had  the  honour  of  making  vour 
acquaintance  at  our  Embassy.  I  reckon  Ambassaflor  Gerard 
didn't  cotton  to  our  conversation  that  night."  And  the  new 
comer  plumped  himself  down  in  the  corner  opposite  me. 

I  had  been  pretty  certain  1  would  run  across  Blcnkiron 
somewhere  in  Germany,  but  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  so 
soon.     There  he  sat   staring  at   me  with   his   full   unseeing 


eyes,  rolling  out  platitudes  to  Stumm  who  was  nearly  bursting 
in  his  effort  to  keep  civil.  I  looked  moody  and  suspicious, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  right  fine. 

"  Things  are  getting  a  bit  dead  at  Salonika,"  said  Mr. 
Blenkiron  by  way  of  a  conversational  opening. 

Stunnn  pointed  to  a  notice  which  warned  officers  to  refrain 
from  discussing  military  operations  with  mi.xed  company  in 
a  railway  carriage. 

"  Sorry,"  said  Blenkiron  "  I  can't  read  that  tombstone 
language  of  yours.  But  I  reckon  that,  that  notice  to  tres- 
passers, whatever  it  signifies,  don't  apply  to  you  and  me. 
I  take  it  that  this  gentleman  is  in  your  party." 

I  sat  and  scowled,  fi.xing  the  American  with  suspicious 
eyes. 

"  He  is  a  Dutchman,"  said  Stumm,  "  South  African  Dutch, 
and  he  is  not  happy,  for  he  doesn't  like  to  hear  Enghsh 
spoken." 

"  We'll  shake  on  that,"  said  Blenkiron  cordially.  "  But 
who  said  I  spoke  English  ?  It's  good  American.  Cheer  up, 
friend,  for  it  isn't  the  call  that  makes  the  big  wapiti,  as  they 
say  out  west  in  my  country.  I  hate  John  Bull  worse  than  a 
poison  rattle.     The  Colonel  can  tell  you  that." 

I  daresay  he  could,  but  at  that  moment  we  slowed  down 
at  a  station  and  Stumm  got  up  to  go  out.  "  Good-day  to 
you,  Herr  Blenkiron,"  he  cried  over  his  shoulder.  "  If  you 
consider  your  comfort,  don't  talji  English  to  strange  travellers. 
They  don't  distinguish  between  the  different  brands." 

I  followed  him  in  a  hurry,  but  was  recalled  by  Blenkiron's 
V'Oice. 

"  Say,  friend,"  he  cried,  "  you've  left  your  grip,"  and  he 
handed  mc  my  bag  from  the  luggage  rack.  But  he  showed  no 
sign  of  recognition,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  sitting  sunk 
in  a  corner  with  his  head  on  his  chest  as  if  he  were  going  to 
sleep.     He  was  a  man  who  kept  up  his  parts  well. 

There  was  a  motor-car  waiting,  one  of  the  grey  mihtary 
kind,  and  wc  started  at  a  terrific  pace  over  bad  forest  roads. 
Stumm  had  put  away  his  papers  in  a  portfolio,  and  flung  me 
a  few  sentences  on  the  journey. 

"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  about  you,  Brandt,"  he 
announced.  "  You  may  be  a  fool  or  a  knave  or  a  good  man. 
If  you  are  a  knave  we  will  shoot  you." 

"  And  if  1  am  a  fool,"  I  asked. 

"  Send  you  to  the  Yser  or  theDvina.  You  will  be  respectable 
cannon-fodder." 
'  "  You  cannot  do  that  unless  I  consent,"  I  said. 

"  Can't  we  ?  "  he  said,  smiUng  wickedly.  "  Remember 
you  are  a  citizen  of  nowhere.  Technically  you  are  a  rebel, 
and  the  British,  if  you  go  to  them,  will  hang  you,  supposing 
they  have  any  sense.  You  are  in  our  power,  my  friend,  to  do 
precisely  what  we  like  with  you." 

He  was  silent  for  a  second,  and  then  he  said  meditatively. 

"  But  I  don't  think  you  are  a  fool.  You  may  be  a  scoundrel. 
Some  kinds  of  scoundrels  are  useful  enough.  Other  kinds  are 
strung  up  with  a  rope.     Of  that  we  shall  know  more  soon." 

"  And  if  I  am  a  good  man  ? 

'■  You  will  be  given  a  chance  to  serve  Germany,  the  proudest 
privilege  a  mortal  can  have."  The  strange  man  said  this  with 
a  ringing  sincerity  in  his  voice  that  impressed  me. 

The  car  swung  out  from  the  trees  into  a  park  lined  with 
saplings  and  in  the  twilight  I  saw  before  me  a  biggish  house 
like  an  overgrown  Swiss  chalet.  There  was  a  kind  of  archway 
with  a  sliam  portcullis  and  a  terrace  with  battlements,  which 
looked  as  if  they  were  made  of  stucco.  We  drew  up  at  a 
Gothic  front  door  where  a  thin  middle-aged  man  in  a  shooting 
jacket  was  waiting. 

As  we  moved  into  the  hghted  hall  I  got  a  good  look  at  our 
host.  He  was  very  lean  and  brown,  wifTi  the  stoop  in  the 
shoulder  that  a  man  gets  from  being  constantly  on  horseback. 
He  had  untidy  grizzled  hair  and  a  ragged  beard,  and  a  pair 
of  pleasant  short-sighted  brown  eyes. 

"  Welcome,  my  Colonel"  he  said.  "  Is  this  the  friend  you 
spoke  of  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  Dutchman,"  said  Stumm.  "  His  name  is 
Brandt ;  Brandt,  you  see  before  you  Herr  Gaudian. 

I  knew  the  name,  of  course  ;  there  weren't  many  in  my 
profession  tliat  didn't.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  railway 
engineers  in  the  world,  the  man  who  had  built  the  Bagdad 
and  Syrian  railways,  and  the  new  fines  in  German  East  Africa. 
I  suppose  he  was  about  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
tropical  construction.  He  knew  the  East  and  he  knew 
Africa  ;  clearly  I  had  been  brought  down  for  him  to  put  me 
through  my  paces. 

A  blond  maidservant  took  me  to  my  room,  which  had  a 
bare  polished  floor,  a  stove,  and  windows  that,  unlike  most 
of  the  German  kind  I  had  sampled,  seemed  made  to  open. 
When  I  had  washed  I  descended  to  the  hail,  which  was  hung 
round  with  trophies  of  travel  like  Dervish  jibbahs  and  Masai 
shields  and  one  or  two  good  buffalo  heads.  Presently  a  bell 
was  rung.  Stumm  appeared  witli  his  host,  and  we  went  into 
supper. 
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I  was  jolly  hungry  and  would  have  made  a  good  meal  if 
I  hadn't  constantly  had  to  keep  jogging  my  wits.  The  other 
two  talked  in  German,  and  wlien  a  question  was  put  to  me 
Stumm  translated.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  pretend 
1  didn't  know  German  and  look  Ustlessly  round  the  room 
while  they  were  talking.  The  second  was  to  miss  not  a  word, 
for  there  lay  my  chance.  The  third  was  to  be  ready  to  answer 
questions  at  any  moment,  and  to  show  in  the  answering  that 
I  had  not  followed  the  previous  conversation.  Likewise  1 
must  not  prove  myself  a  fool  in  these  answers,  for  I  had  to 
convince  them  that  I  was  useful.  It  took  some  doing,  and  I 
felt  like  a  witness  in  the  box  under  a  stiff  cross-examination, 
or  a  man  trying  to  play  three  games  of  chess  at  once. 

I  heard  Stumm  telling  Gaudian  the  gist  of  my  plan.  The 
engineer  shook  his  head. 

"  Too  late,"  he  said.  "  It  should  have  been  done  at  the 
beginning.  We  neglected  Africa.  You  know  the  reason 
why." 

Stumm  laughed.  "  The  von  Einem  !  Perhaps,  but  her 
charm  works  w  11  enough." 

Gaudian  glanced  towards  me  while  I  was  busy  with  an 
orange  salad.  "  I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  that.  But  it  can 
wait.  Your  friend  is  right  in  one  thing.  Uganda  is  a  vital 
spot  for  the  English  and  a  blow  there  will  make  their  whole 
fabric  shiver.  But  how  can  we  strike  ?  They  have  still  the 
coast,  and  our  supplies  grow  daily  smaller." 

"  We  can  send  no  reinforcements,  but  have  we  used  all  the 
local  resources  ?  That  is  what  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  about. 
Zimmerman  says  we  have,  but  Tressler  thinks  differently, 
and  now  we  have  this  fellow  coming  out  of  the  void  with  a 
story  which  confirms  my  doubt.  He  seems  to  know  his  job. 
You  try  him." 

Thereupon  Gaudian  set  about'  questioning  me,  and  his 
questions  were  very  thorough.  I  knew  just  enough  and  no 
more  to  get  through,  but  I  think  I  came  out  with  credit. 
You  see  I  have  a  capacious  memory,  and  in  my  time  I  had 
met  scores  of  hunters  and  pioneers  and  listened  to  their 
yarns,  so  I  could  pretend  to  knowledge  of  a  place  even  when 
i  hadn't  been  there.  Besides,  I  had  once  been  on  the  point 
of  undertaking  a  job  up  Tanganyika  way,  and  I  had  got  up 
that  country-side  pretty  accurately. 

"  You  say  that  with  our  help  you  can  make  trouble  for  the 
British  on  the  three  borders  ?   "  Gaudian  asked  at  length. 

"  I  can  spread  the  fire  if  someone  else  will  kindle  it,"  I  said. 

"  But  there  are  thousands  of  tribes  with  no  affinities." 

"  They  are  all  African.  You  can  bear  me  out.  All  African 
people  are  alike  in  one  thing— they  can  go  mad,-  and  the 
madness  of  one  infects  the  others.  The  Enghsh  know  this 
well  enough." 

"  Wh(  re  would  vou  start  the  fire  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Where  the  fuel  is  driest.  Up  in  the  North  among  the 
Mussulman  peoples.  But  there  you  must  help^  me.  I  know 
nothing  about  Islam  and  I  gather  that  you  do." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  of  what  you  have  done  already,"  I^nswered. 

Stumm  had  translated  all  this  time,  and  had  given  the 
sense  of  my  words  very  fairly.  But  with  my  last  answer  he 
took  Uberties.  What  he  said  was  :  "  Because  the  Dutchman 
thinks  that  we  have  some  big  card  in  dealing  with  the  Moslem 
world."  Then,  lowering  his  voice,  and  raising  his  eyebrows 
he  said  some  word  like  "  Unmantle." 

The  other  looked  with  a  quick  glance  of  apprehension  at 
me  "We  had  better  continue  our  talk  in  private,  Herr 
Colonel,"  he  said.  "  If  Herr  Brandt  will  forgive  us,  we  wiU 
leave  him  for  a  little  to  entertain  himself."  He  pushed  the 
cigar-box  towards  me  and  the  two  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

I  pulled  my  chair  up  to  the  sto>e,  and  would  have  liked  to 
drop  off  to  sleep.  The  tension  of  the  talk  at  supper  had  made 
me  very  tired.  I  was  accepted  by  these  men  for  exactly 
what  I  professed  to  be.  Stumm  might  suspect  me  of  being 
a  rascal  but  it  was  a  Dutch  rascal.  But  all  the  same  I  was 
skating  on  thin  ice.  I  could  not  sink  myself  utterly  in  the 
part  for  if  I  did  I  would  get  no  good  out  of  being  here.  I 
had  'to  keep  my  wits  going  all  the  time,  and  join  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  a  back-veld  Boer  with  the  mind  of  a 
British  intelligence-officer.  Any  moment  the  two  parts 
might  clash  and  I  would  be  faced  with  the  most  alert  and 
deadly  suspicion. 

There  would  be  no  mercy  from  Stumm.  That  large  man 
was  beginning  to  fascinate  me,  even  though  I  hated  him. 
Gaudian  was  clearly  a  good  fellow,  a  \\*iite  man  and  a  gentle- 
man I  could  have  worked  with  him,  for  he  belonged  to  my 
own  totem.  But  the  other  was  an  incarnation  of  all  that 
makes  Germany  detested,  and  yet  he  wasn  t  altogether 
the  ordinary  German,  and  I  couldn't  help  admiring  lum.  1 
noticed  he  neither  smoked  nor  drank.  His  grossness  was 
apparently  not  in  the  way  of  fleshly  ^^PPf titles.  Cruelty 
from  all  I  had  heard  of  him  in  German  South  West,  vvas  h  s 
hobby;  but  there  were  other  things  in  him,  some  of  tli^m 
good,  and  he  had  that  kind  of  crazy  patriotism  which  becomes 


a  religion.  I  wondered  why  he  had  not  some  high  command 
in  the  field,  for  he  had  had  the  name  of  a  good  soldier.  But 
probably  he  was  a  big  man  in  his  own  line,  whatever  it  was, 
for  the  Under-Secretary  fellow  had  talked  small  in  his 
presence,  and  so  great  a  man  as  Gaudian  clearly  respected 
him.  There  must  be  no  lack  of  brains  inside  that  funny  j^jTa- 
midal  head. 

A^  I  sat  before  the  stove  I  was  casting  back  to  think  if  I 
had  got  the  slightest  clue  to  my  real  job.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  so  far.  Stumm  had  talked  of  a  von  Einem  woman 
who  was  interested  in  his  department,  perhaps  the  same 
woman  as  the  Hilda  he  had  mentioned  the  day  before  to  the 
Under-Secretary.  There  was  not  much  in  that.  She  was 
probably  some  Minister  s  or  Ambass'ador's  \yife  who  had  a 
finger  in  high  pohtics.  If  I  could  have  caught  the  word 
Stumm  had  whispered  to  Gaudian  which  made  him  start  and 
look  askance  at  me !  But  I  had  only  heard  a  gurgle  of 
something  like  "  Unmantle,"  which  wasn't  any  German 
word  that  I  knew. 

The  heat  put  me  into  a  half  doze  and  I  began  dreamily  to 
wonder  what  other  people  were  doing.  Where  had  Blenkiron 
been  posting  to  in  that  train,  and  what  was  he  up  to  at  this 
moment  ?  He  had  been  hobnobbing  with  Ambassadors 
and  swells— I  wondered  if  he  had  found  out  anything.  What 
was  Peter  doing  ?  I  fervently  hoped  he  was  behaving  him- 
self, for  I  doubted  if  Peter  had  really  tumbled  to  the  delicacy 
of  our  job.  Where  was  Sandy,  too  ?  As  like  as  not  bucketing 
in  the  hold  of  some  Greek  coaster  in  the  iEgean.  Then  I 
thought  of  my  battalion  somewhere  on  the  line  between 
Hulluck  and  La  Bassee,  hammering  at  the  Boche,  while  I 
was  five  hundred  miles  or  so  inside  the  Boche  frontier. 

It  was  a  comic  reflection,  so  comic  that  it  woke  me  up. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  find  a  way  of  stoking  that  stove,  for 
it  was  a  cold  night,  I  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room. 
There  were  portraits  of  two  decent  old  fellows,  probably 
Gaudian's  parents.  There  were  enlarged  photographs,  too, 
of  engineering  works,  and  a  good  picture  of  Bismarck.  And 
close  to  the  stove  tliere  was  a  case  of  maps  mounted  on  rollers. 

I  pulled  one  out  at  random.  It  was  a  geological  map  of 
Germany,  and  with  some  trouble  I  found  out  where  I  was. 
I  was  an  enormous  distance  from  my  goal,  and,  moreover,  I 
was  clean  off  the  road  to  the  East.  To  go  there  I  must  first 
go  to  Bavaria  and  then  into  Austria.  I  noticed  the  Danube 
flowing  eastwards  and  remembered  that  that  was  one  way  to 
Constantinople. 

Then  I  tried  another  map.  This  one  covered  a  big  area, 
all  Europe  from  the  Rhine  and  as  far  east  as  Persia.  I 
guessed  that  it  was  meant  to  show  the  Bagdad  railway  and 
the  through  routes  from  Germany  to  Mesopotamia.  There 
were  markings  on  it,  and  as  I  looked  closer  I  saw  that  there 
were  dates  scribbed  in  blue  pencil,  as  if  to  denote  the  stages 
of  a  journey.  The  dates  began  in  liuropc,  and  continued 
right  on  into  Asia  Minor  and  then  south  to  Syria. 

For  a  moment  my  heart  jumped,  for  I  thought  I  had  fallen 
by  accident  on  the  clue  I  wanted.  But  I  never  got  that  map 
examined.  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  corridor,  and  very 
gently  I  let  the  map  roll  up  and  turned  away.  When  the 
door  opened  I  was  bending  over  the  stove  to  get  a  light  for 
my  pipe. 

It  was  Gaudian  to  bid  me  join  him  and  Stumm  in  his  study. 

On  our  way  there  he  put  a  kindly  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
I  think  he  thought  I  was  bullied  by  Stumm  and  wanted  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  my  friend,  and  he  had  no  other  language 
than  a  pat  on  the  back. 

The  soldier  was  in  his  old  position  with  his  elbows  on  the 
mantel-piece  and  his  ^formidable  great  jaw  stuck  out. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Herr  Gaudian  and  I  are 
inclined  to  make  use  of  you.  You  may  be  a  charlatan,  in 
which  case  you  will  be  in  the  devil  of  a  mess  and  have  yourself 
to  thank  for  it.  If  you  are  a  ro.gue  you  will  Jiave  little  scope 
for  roguery.  We  will  see  to  that.  If  you  are  a  fool,  you  will 
yourself  suffer  for  it.  But  if  you  are  a  good  man  you  will 
have  a  fair  chance,  and  if  you  succeed  we  will  not  forget  it. 
To-morrow  I  go  home  and'  you  will  come  with  me  and  get 
your  orders." 

I  made  shift  to  stand  at  attention  and  salute. 

Gaudian  spoke  in  a  pleasant  voice  as  if  he  wanted  to  atone 
for  Stumm's  imperiousness.  "  We  are  men  who  love  our 
fatherland.  Herr  Brandt."  he  said.  "  You  are  not  of  that 
Eatherland,  but  at  least  you  hate  its  enemies.  Therefore  we 
are  allies,  and  trust  each  other  like  allies.  Our  victory  is 
ordained  by  God,  and  we  are  none  of  us  more  than  His  instru- 
ments." 

Stumm  translated  in  a  sentence  and  his  voice  was  ciuite 
solemn.  He  held  up  his  right  hand  and  so  did  Gaudian,  like 
a  man  taking  an  oath  or  a  parson  blessing  his  congregation. 

Then  I  realised  something  of  the  might  of  Germany.  She 
produced  good  and  bad,  cads  and  gentlemen,  but  she  could 
put  a  bit  of  the  fanatic  into  them  all. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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The  aim  01  these  notes  is  to  bring  articles  0/  Present-iiay  use  and  interest  to  the  Unotvieu^e  of  our  readers.     Aii  articles  acscribea  have 

been  care/uily  chostn  for  mention,  and  in  every  instance  can  be  recommended  from  personal  knowledge.    Names  and  addresses  0/  shops, 

where  the -articles  mentioned  can  be  obtained,  will  be  forwarded  on  receibt  0/  a  postcard  addressed  to  Passe-Partout.  "Land  aud  Water." 

Emfrire  House,  Kingswav,  W.C.     Any  other  information  will  be  given  on  request. 


Lingerie   to 
Measure 


Underclothes  made  to  measure  are  quite 
common  in  France,  but  rare  in  this 
country,  and  their  discovery  at  reason- 
able prices  is  a  delight.  A 
clever  lingcrere  who  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  her  inexpensive 
hand-made  lingerie  is  will- 
ing to  make  all  under- 
clothes to  special  measure 
for  no  additional  charge. 
She  will  send  a  very  simple 
self  -  measurement  form 
which  can  be  easily  filled 
up,  and  undergarments 
calculated  to  help  a  figure 
and  the  fit  of  a  dress  in 
every  way  will  be  the 
result. 

Nightdresses  and  petti- 
coats are  often  a  wrong 
length  when  bought,  and 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  buy 
them  of  the  correct  length 
right  away.  Petticoat, 
bodices,  chemises  and 
knickers  all  gain  by  being 
of  perfect  size,  and  the  value  to  the  woman  who  is  either  too 
small  or  too  large  for  ordinary  stock  size  garments  is  immense. 
A  charming  little  illustrated  catalogue  will  gladly  be  sent 
on  request,  containing  all  that  is  latest  and  best  m  the  hngerie 
way.  Included  is  an  evening  camisole  with  flesh  pink  nmon 
over  the  shoulders,  so  that  it  can  be  worn  under  the  thmnest 
evening  frock  and  be  invisible,  and  the  cami-skirts  which  have 
proved  such  a  delightful  successor  to  the  sUp  are  shown. 

Very  opportune  at  this  time  of  year  are 
Back  Rests  for  j^e  convenient  little  back  rests  for  beach 
Beach  and  Lawn         ^j.   j^^^^       jj^^y    ^^^   specially    useful    at 

the  seaside,  since  sitting  on  the  sand  with  no  rest  at  the  back 
is  apt  to  be  tiring  and  something  of  the  kind  is  soon  needed. 
These  beach  rests  are  lighter  and  more  portable  than  a  chair 
and  no  trouble  to  take  about.  They  are  of  striped  linen 
or  green  Willesden  canvas  and  cost  from  3s.  3d. 

A  feature  is  the  long  strip  of  canvas  upon  which  the  user 
can  sit  with  clothes  well  protected  from  damp,  dust  or  any- 
.  thing  likely  to  matter. 


Dainty  lingerie  made  to  measure    is  last  the 

thinit     for     which     numbers    of    women    are 

lool'iiMt.  havinll  failed  to  find  it  in  ihe  general 

run  of  shops 


Bathinii  Dress 
Bags 


Most  bathers  have  experienced  the  an- 
noyance of  taking  a  wet  bathing-dress 
away  from  the  sea-shore  and  waterproof 
bags  for  them  are  being  greeted  with  joy.  These  bags  are  in 
many  forms  and  guises,  some  being  waterproof  spotted  satin, 
others   in   coloured   sateen,   durable   and   waterproofed. 

The  satin  bags  are  made  on  much  the  same  principle  as 
a  knitting  bag  with  small  hoop  handles,  are  very  convenient 
■and  charming  and  cost  8s.  iid. 

Mothers  of  families,  however,  with  a  number  of  small 
bathing  dresses  to  convey  to  and  from  the  sea.  will  be  delighted 
with  a  practical  waterproof  bag  of  sateen  for  is.  9. Id.  These 
are  made  like  a  linen  bag  with  a  draw-up  string  and  will 
prove  the  greatest  convenience  and  boon. 


What   are 
Tunickers  ? 


Tunickers  is  an  absolutely  phonetic 
name,  for  these  clever  garments  com- 
bine a  tunic  and  knickers.  For  women 
doing  ambulance,  remount,  garden  and  farm  work,  nothing  is 
more  sensibly  practical  and  the  designer  deserves  full  credit. 
A  special  circular  has  been  issued  giving  pictures  and  par- 
ticulars and  will  be  despatched  immediately  on  request. 
A  feature  of  the  tunic  is  that  it  can  be  used  instead  of  a  coat. 
In  wet  weather  it  can  easily  be  detached  and  worn  round  the 
shoulders  giving  ample  protection.     Delightfully  big  service 


pockets  are  an  attraction  and  the  knickers  lace  neatly  at  the 
knee  where  gaiter  or  puttee  meets  them.  Women's  hard- 
wearing  shirts  made  on  Boy  Scout  shirt  models  are  also  sold. 


Without 
Fastenings 


Something  of  a  sensation  has  been  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  charmingly  pretty 
frocks  entirely  without  fastenings.  How 
these  manage  to  be  up-to-date,  smart  and  yet  so  accommodat- 
ing would  be  a  mystery  were  it  not  a  triumph. 

Day,  evening,  house,  rest,  and  maternity  gowns  are  all 
here,  "each  being  designed  upon  very  attractive  and  distinctive 
lines'.  Fashioned  as  they  are  they  can  be  slipped  into  in  a 
moment,  and  are  a  great  benefit  to  all  wishing  to  make  a  quick 
change  after  a  strenuous  day.  The  commencing  price  is 
three  and  a-half  guineas  and  for  this  a  charming  gown  in 
soft  satin  mousseline  with  picturesquely  fringed  sash  can  actu- 
ally be  bought. 


Harvest 
Boots 


Each  day  that  passes  sees  more  and 
more  women  taking  a  hand  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  the  coming  months 

with  their  need  for  harvest 

workers    will     witness    a 

great  augmentation  of  the 

ranks.     Delightful     boots 

are  being  made  for  "  ladies 

of  the  land  "   by  a  famous 

bootmaker        who       has 

studied  the  subject  from 

A  to  Z.     They  are  prac- 
tical, durable,  waterproof, 

well  cut,   well   made  and 

absolutely  comfortable,  so 

that    a    woman    wearing 

them  can  spend  hours  on 

her  feet  with  ease. 

Though  these  boots  are 

capital  for  harvesters  they 

are  equally  good  for  many 

other  forms  of  war  work 

and  for  gardening.  Women 

who  have  to  walk    much 

applaud  them,  and  this  is  not  surprising  for  they  are  made 

upon  the  lines  of  the  maker's  renowned  Field  Boots,  which 

many  men  have  cause  to  bless.     Being  very  high  they  prevent 

any  need  for  leggings,  and  long  though  tliey  are,  through  a 

clever  arrangement  of  hooks  can  be  laced  up  like  hghtning. 

They  are  made  in  beautifully  soft  brown  leather  or  can  have 

a  waterproof  brown  canvas  leg  part. 

These  boots  are  made  in  two  qualities,  one  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  other  but  a  splendid  boot  all  the  same. 

The  rubber  studded  soles  specially  associated  with  the  maker 

give  a  perfect  grip  in  wet  or  dry  soil,  but  the  boots  can  be  had 

with  or  without  these  studs  according  to  individual  taste. 


Every  quality  making  for    success    is    found 

in  these  waterproof    hoots   reaching    far   up 

the  leg  and  ideal  for  women  working  on  the 

land 


An  American  girl  watching  the  riders  in  the  Row  the  othei 
morning  was  wearing  rather  a  pretty  plaited  toque  of  green 
bass  straw.  It  was  very  small  and  close  fitting,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  was'  an  eye  curtain  of  fluted  green  tulle. 
These  eye  curtains  are  just  what  they  claim  to  be  for  they 
cover  no  other  feature,  and  cannot  be  called  veils. 

A     WONDERFUL     INDUSTRY. 

The  Ouecn  gave  her  warm  appreciation  of  a  promising  Home  In- 
dustry when  she  inspected  Lady  Kinlochs  display  of  painted  furniture. 
The  future  before  it  promises  to  be  a  bright  one.  Lady  Kinloch  has 
had  the  happy  notion  of  utihsing  the  talents  of  clever  present-day 
artists  in  a  revival  of  Eighteenth  Century  style  of  decorated  furniture. 
The  result  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  bureaus,  tables,  cliairs,  mirrors, 
screens,  and  bedroom  suites  lending  themselves  delightfully  to  this 
treatment.  This  industry  will  greatly  benefit  artists  suffenng  from 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  war  and  Lady  Kinloch  has  arranged 
that  examples  of  the  work  can  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Tredegar's  show- 
rooms at  7  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
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THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a    "455  Government  Revolver  Bullet 


TnB  OFFICER'S  UNIFORM,  like  practically  every  other  article  of 
equipment,  is  passing  through  a  process  of  evolution,  necessitat-ed  by 
nioiitrn  warfare.  The  pteel  helmet  has  already  proved  most  useful 
acairist  shr.ipnel  fragments,  and  the  officer's  Jacket  patented  by  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  Pall  Mall,  is  undoubtedly  of  even  greater  efficiency.  It  will 
certainly  prevent  wounds  caused  by  shell  fire,  which,  if  not  actually 
fatal,  mav  cause  al>serice  from  duty  for  many  weeks. 
The  WILKINSON  PATENT  BULLET-PROOF  JACKET  is  lined  with  hiphly- 
tempered  steel,  which  cannot  splinter  and  resists  a  .455  Revolver  IJullet 
at  20  yard?».  and  in  appearance  is  ius^t  the  same  as  a  close-fitting  well-made 
jacket.  Fitted  by  an  erpert,  the  slicht  additional  weight  is  to  distri- 
buted  that  it  i.^  not  app;trent  to  the  wearer. 


Tailorinff  Department, 


THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD., 

53,     Pa,ll     IMEa,!!,    IL<ondon,     S.'W. 

T.  H.  E.AVDOLPH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforas  within   24  hours   when  necessary, 

at  strictly  competitive  prices. 


The    Original    Cording' s 


Ettablished  in   J  839,  77  yean  ago. 


High=Grade 

Waterproofs. 


The"EQUITOR"  Coat 

Officers  speak  highly  of  the  special 
provision  for  mounted  wear  in  the 
attached  apron  buttoning  on  one 
side.  This  absolutely  shuts  out  any 
rain,  ajid  when  not  in  use  fa.sten.« 
conveniently  (out  of  sight)  on  the 
inside  of  coat,  which  then  .serves 
just  as  well  for  ordinaiy  wear 
afoot. 

One  of  the  recommended  materials 
No.  31,  in  colour  an  approved 
military  fawn,  is  a  tough  though 
finely-woven  fabric,  light  in 
weight,  yet  positively  reliable  foi 
hard   wear  and  tear. 


When  ordering  an  "Equitor"  or  "Ser  L,, 
vice"  Coat  (the  "Service"  Coat  is  made 
without  the  attached  apron)  or  direct- 
ing that  one  be  sent  on  approval,  height 
and  chest  measure,  and  reterenos, 
stiould  be  given. 


New  Illustrated  List 

of  Waterproof  CoBts.Capes,  Boots, 
Portable    Baths,    &c.,  at  request. 


J.  G.   CORDING  &  CPru. 

Waterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  Addmtet: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &35st.jamessst..s.w. 
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Mappin&W^d) 

X     JL  TTH 

Silversmiths  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V.  A^Xir. 


Reproduction    of   an   early    18th 
Century  Service  in  Sterling  Silve^. 


Teapot,  2  pints 

CoiTee  Pot 

Hot  Mill<  Tot 

Sugar  Basin 

Cream  Jug 

Kettle  Si  Stand,  J  pints 

Tray,  size  27  inches 

C.citalo^uc  Post  Frc 


I)     II  0 

12     12  0 

5  0 

IS  0 

10  0 

31     10  0 

68      S  0 


12 
4 
3 


London    Showroomi 

158.62    OXFORD  STREET.  W..       172.  REGENT  .STREET,  W.        2.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  EC. 

Manafadof,   .nd  Skowraom. :    ROYAL    VKORKS.   SHEFFItLD 
Bastes  at  PARIS.    MONTREAL.  ROI^E.   BIARRITZ.    BUENOS  AIRES,   LAUSANNE.  SAN   PAULO,   t > 
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■»»»^  IVake  Freih 

and  Fit  I 


THRESHER'S 


{lle^d.  No.  C53168/9;7«). 


**  BOLMAT 


if  REGISTERED. 


THE  "Bolmat"  is  an  airbed  witli  pillow  or  1h>1sUt  attaohed 
of  sttoh  8iz«  to  accoimiiodate  litad,  slioulders,  liip  and 
Itnee  The  rublx-r  b«in«  vulcanised  on  to  a  stronc  i-anvM  win 
Sd  any  wear  or  weight,  and  is  not  ruined  b.v  contact  w-itli 
^S*e  i>eaat«d  it  forms  a  roll  ISin.  x  4in  so  small  in  fact, 
thatit  can  be  put  in  a  pack  and  u«:d  in  trench,  dugout, 
camp,  or  billets  Inflated  by  tha  moutli ;  no  pump  r..-quired; 
ground  sheet  unnecessary. 

CRAMP,  STIFFNESS  AND  DAMP  AVOIDED. 

A  KECENT  REPOUT. 
Juno  22nd.— TJi«  "BolnjU"  recently 
sent  out  to  me  k  a  great   success, 
and  exceedingly  comforuble. 

,   Major, 

H.Q.,  R.F.C.,  B.E.F.,  France. 

Size  1,  18in.  X  30in.,  weight  21b.  9oz.,  SO/- 
„     2,  21in.  X  42in.,  weight  31b.  6oz.,  65/- 

Postage  to  the  Front,   1/6. 

Jin  invaluable  Qifl  to  anyone  Serving. 


LIQUID   NIGHT   MARCHING 

AND  .    _  — 

FIELD  SKETCHING  COMPASS 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 

152    &    153    Strand,     LONDON. 
Makers   of  the   Thresher    Trench    Coat. 


(Patent  applied  for). 

The  Liquid  Night 
Marching  and  Field 
Sketching  Compass  is 
a  valuable  asset  to 
every  Officer's  Equip- 
ment. Its  chief  points 
are  :— 

(1)  The  dial  and  object  can 
be  observed  at  one  and 
the  sanae  time. 

2)  The  dial  comes  to  rest  in 
a  few  seconds  giving  a 
decisive  reading. 

i3)  New  bearings  can  be  set 
in  the  dark. 

1)   Back  angles  easily  found. 

a)  Thn      divided      ring      (E) 
'<;  ii  f"11  lircle  of  divi- 
sions.    Having  no  inter- 
1  cjitions. 

(6)  The  illumination  is  per- 
manent. Further  particu- 
lars on  application. 


£3  15    O 


Price  Complete 
in  strong  Case. 


&Z  15  0 

S.  SMITH  &  SON,  LtdT^si^^ 

6  Grand  Hotel  Buildings, Traralgor  square,  W.C.  p,ceaainy.  w 


By   Appointment  to  H.M. 
the  late  King  Edward  Vll. 


Watch    and    Chronometer 

Makers  to  the  Admiralty. 

Holders  of  5  Royal  Warrar.ts. 


Order  Your  Norwegian  Boots  for  the  Winter  Now 

Last  year   we   were    inable    to    supply   half   the    customers    who     required 

them      This  year  the  conditions  are  more   difficult.     Labour  is  scarcer   and 

leather    less    plentiful.      By  .  ^^0     ordering      now     you      can 

secure  them,  I^BV      ^^^  they  are 


The    Best    Boots 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
ment  Apparatus,  the  success 
all    responsibility    as    to    fit    is 

Write    also    for    Faulkners' 


Mnrchini  Boot,  £3  3  O. 


for  Active  Service 

and  Faulkners'  Self-Measure- 
of  which  is  so  great  that 
accepted. 

Illustrated  Legging  Booklet. 


No.  2  Model,  «6  6  O. 

52    South    Molton    Street, 


P^^^^^S^ 


Bond    Street,    London,    W.,    and    26     Trinity    Street, 


No.  1  Model,  «B  15  6. 

Cambridge. 


Jllt^mUm' 


■  Aclioe  Seroice"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminoui  Figure*  &  Hanilt. 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

In    Silver    Cases  with     Screw    Bezel 
and  Back.  t:;i  .''s    Gold,  «G  IDs. 
Or   with     Hunter  or  Half-Hunter  cover, 
;ti»    7..    (id.        Gold,  at  lOs. 
Othen  in   Silver   from     JiM    lOs. 
Gold  from  dto  lOs. 

Military  Badge  Brooches 

a  Jlny  Regimental  !B<"lge  Perfectly 

1  Modelled. 

*  PE10Z8  ON  APPtlOATION. 

Sketches  sent  to''  approval. 

25  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W. 

and  62  &  64  LUDQATE  HILL.   B.C. 


THE 


NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


AND     AFTER 


AUGUST. 

By  Edgar  Guam mono. 
The  Reckoning.  '       ,    ^y    he^dlam. 

Prince  Buelow  on   Peace.  c«..,i 

The  Apathy  ol  America:  an  Inquiry  into  Cau«e  »nd  ^^«J«*_.o„ce  Fitzoerald. 
indla  after  the  War.  By  tl,e  Risht  Ilev.  tl,e  Bishop  o.  Madras. 

With    Kitchener  in  the  Gordon  Relief  Expeditlmt.^^^^^^^^  wiLLOUGUBY  Verner. 

B.y   W.  S.   LILLY. 
God  and  Mammon^  j         jj^^,     gan. 

tn^::.Svir  ;^r^o^o:-^rwor.n.:=Le^^ir.s.  .;.^----: 

crem  ^-orretorDemoorac:  an  Analysis  of  Truth,  ,nd  Er,ot.^e.«c<«,l.d)^^ 
British   and  German   East  Africa.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.   Yate. 


Railways   and  their   Critics 

Rom3   or  Sparta    the   Prussian    Exemplar? 

The    Future  of  Luxemburg. 

The  Great  Battle  in   the  North  Sea. 

London:  Spottiswoode,  liallantjne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1 


By   Edwin  k.  Pratt. 

liv    UE.NIIY    Cloriston. 

iiy  Kraxcis  Oribble. 

By    .ll'IIN   LEVLAND. 

Kew-strcet  Square. 
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By  Louis   Racmaekers. 


"1  had  such  a  delightful  dream  that  the  whole  thing  was  not  true" 

This  notable  cartoon   from   the    Edition  de  Luxe  of  Raemaekers'  works    published    by  the    Fine    Art 
Society,    148,    New    Bond    Street,    epitomises    with    pecuhar    force    the    position    in    Germany    to-day 
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THE    WAITING    LIST. 

Dunlop  :  And,  how's  the  car  running  ? 

Her  Ladyship:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Dunlop, 
I  never  even  see  it  nowadays  !  The  girls  are  using 
it— turn  and  turn  about,  you  know— meeting  men 
back  on  leave  from  the  Front  and  taking  them  to 
their  homes  or  across  London  to  other  stations. 

Dunlop:  So  you're  car-less  yourself? 

Her  Ladyship  :  Only  temporarily.  I've  got  my  name 
down  for  a  Brit.ish-built  car  the  moment  shells  and 
things  like  that  are  done  with. 

Dunlop  :   Er—  ! 

Her  Ladyship  (smiling)  :  Of  course  1 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LTD., 

Founders    of    the     Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry, 

A«ton  Cross,  Birmingham.     1 4,  Regent  St..  London,  S.W.     Parij :  4,  Rue  du  Colonel  MolL 


rnde 


Mark. 
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THE    CRIMES    OF    GERMANY. 

THE  details  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Captain 
Fryatt  are  too  notorious  to  require  recapitulation. 
He  has  suffered,  as  so  many  others  have  suffered, 
at  the  hands  of  barbarians  ;  it  is  part  of  the  price 
civilisation  has  to  pay  for  permitting  a  treacherous  and 
bestial  people  to  attain  to  strength  in  her  midst.  Short  of 
cannibalism,  there  is  not  an  offence  against  humanity 
which  the  Teutons  have  not  committed  in  the  last  two 
years.  This  crime  stands  out  from  the  rest  in  that,  like 
the  murder  of  Edith  Cavell,  it  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
mockery  of  justice.  We  think  of  the  scene  in  the  judg- 
ment hall  of  Caiaphas,  for  let  us  make  no  mistake,  Ger- 
many wages  war  on  Christianity  ;  she  destroys  merci- 
lessly the  man  or  woman  who  dares  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  weak  and  defenceless.  Such  was  the  act  for  which 
Captain  Fryatt  was  condemned  to  death.  But  all 
history  tells  us,  and  in  our  inmost  heart  we  know  it  to  be 
eternally  true,  that  this  cruelty  so  far  from  attaining 
its  object,  only  quickens  and  multiplies  that  nobility 
of  character  which  it  seeks  to  destroy. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  that  Great  Britain  is  resolved  that  such 
crimes  shall  not,  if  it  can  be  helped,  go  unpunished. 
When  the  time  arrives  we  are  determined  to  bring  to 
justice  the  criminals,  whoever  they  may  be  or  whatever 
their  station.  Meantime,  the  question  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  what  immediate  action 
shall  be  taken  to  check  if  possible  their  recurrence. 
That  the  need  for  resolute  action ,  is  most  urgent  was 
made  clear  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  remarked  that  this 
murder,  following  closely  on  the  lawless  cruelties  to  the 
civil  population  of  Lille  and  other  occupied  districts  of 
F'rance,  points  to  a  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  German 
High  Command  of  their  former  policy  of  terrorism.  This 
implies  that  there  are  now  no  methods  too  foul  or  dis- 
graceful to  which  our  enemies  will  not  stoop  in  order  to 
obtain  that  decision  which  they  are  impotent  to  gain  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  German  warfare  that  the  only  check 
on  the  actions  of  an  army  on  service  is  the  fear  of  reprisals. 
Therefore  there  must  be  reprisals  of  an  effective  kind, 
but  in  saying  this  we  would  make  it  quite  plain  that  we 
are  not  going  to  turn  Huns  ;  we  will  not  sink  to  barbarity  : 
we  refuse  to  defile  our  nature  with  the  slaughter  or  torture 
of  German  men,  women  and  children  who  happen  to  be 
in  our  power.  But  subject  to  these  restrictions  it  is  our 
duty — a  duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to  our  fellow- 


countryn»sn  in  captivity,  but  to  every  citizen  of  an 
Allied  nation  who  is  in  the  power  of  the  enemy — to  take 
instantly  such  strong  measures  that  Germany  can  no 
longer  deceive  herself  that  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  will  follow  on  the  declaration  of  peace,  we  shall 
forget  or  lose  sight  of  these  martyrs  and  victims  of  the 
Teuton  fur}'. 

An  attempt  must  be  made  to  comprehend  clearly 
German  mentality.  It  does  credit  to  an  Englishman's 
sense  of  humanity  to  refuse  to  believe  that  the  whole 
German  nation  is  responsible  for  these  barbarities ; 
unfortunately,  there  is  abounding  evidence  that  with  a 
few,  a  very  few,  exceptions  this  is  the  reverse  of  true. 
The  German  mind  at  this  stage  is  of  one  texture  ;  it 
has  for  a  full  generation  been  worked  on  by  Princes 
and  Professors  alike,  to  regard  itself  as  above  and  beyond 
the  ordinary  laws  of  society  in  so  far  as  other  peoples 
are  concerned,  until  now  the  national  mind  is  of  a  single 
pattern,  and  that  pattern  an  entirely  material  one. 
Germany  to  win  the  world  has  sold  her  soul.  One  sees 
the  truth  of  it  in  almost  every  word  and  action.  The 
things  that  belong  to  the  spirit  do  not  interest  her,  and' 
have  not  for  years.  She  only  seeks  bodily  pleasures, 
earthly  delights,  and  in  her  selfish  desire  for  them  is 
willing  to  inflict  physical  pain  and  torture,  being  con- 
vinced that  with  others  as  with  herself  it  is  the  body 
alone  that  counts.  For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been 
the  curious  boast  of  educated  Germans  that  they  had 
converted  BerHn  into  the  wickedest  city  in  the  world 
after  nightfall — they  did  not  put  it  exactly  in  this  way 
but  that  is  what  it  amounted  to.  And  they  gloried 
in  it.  The  atrocities,  treacheries,  indignities  great  and 
small,  which  have  marked  every  stage  of  the  campaigns 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  General  Staff,  and  with  the  complete  approval  of 
the  people,  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  German  system 
of  training  and  education. 

The  difficultj',  therefore,  which  confronts  the  Allied 
Governments  is-  to  devise  a  scheme  that  shall  break  down 
this  mental  state,  or  at  least  hold  it  in  some  check  for 
the  rest  of  the  war.  It  is  with  this  object  that  Sir 
Edward  Carson  proposes  that  an  Act  should  at  once  be 
passed  placing  the  German  people  at  the  end  of  the  war 
outside  the  comity  of  nations  until  these  crimes  have 
been  expiated.  Such  a  measure  is  calculated  to  have 
the  required  effect,  though  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
Germany  would  really  believe  that  we  should  adhere 
to  it.  They  attribute  not  to  our  humanity,  but  to  our 
stupidity  the  kindness  shown  to  the  Germans  in  our 
midst.  Whether  we  ought  not  to  harden  our  hearts  and 
to  expel  from  this  country  every  German  now  at  large 
at  the  very  next  breach  of  the  rules  andj usages  of  war 
is  an  open  question.  They  would  be  scattered  through- 
out the  Germanic  states,  and  the  reason  for  their  depor- 
tation to  their  own  country  would  be  made  plain.  To  allow 
Germans  to  settle  in  our  midst  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  the  sooner  that  fact 
is  announced  pubUcly  the  better 

An  ominous  feature  of  these  international  crimes  is 
that  not  only  have  they  called  forth  no  protest,  with 
one  or  two  honourable  exceptions,  from  the  Germanic 
peoples,  but  that  no  protest  has  been  raised  against 
them  by  the  considerable  German  communities  living  in 
neutral  countries.  One  would  have  expected  that  the  latter 
would  have  taken  steps  to  have  stopped  them,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  fair  fame  of  the  fatherland,  knowing 
how  such  wanton  cruelties  have  besmirched  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Especially  would  one 
have  looked  for  this  from  the  very  large  Jewish  section 
of  these  German  communities.  But  not  a  voice  has  been 
raised.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the  German  mind, 
wherever  it  exists  condones  these  crimes,  regarding  them 
as  means  to  an  end  which  justifies  any  abomination. 
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The  Crisis  on  the  Eastern  Front 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


TE  are  approaching  or  have  reached  upon  the 
/    Southern  half  of  the  Eastern  front  a  critical 


TT  7 

^^^^     moment   which   may   pro\'e   decisive   of   the 

T    T      whole  campaign. 

By  tliis  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  have  reached 
a  moment,  in  time  after  which  decisive  events  will  im- 
mediately appear.  This  puerile  fashion  of  judging  mili- 
tary events  by  the  immeditate  future  is  responsible  for 
half  the  misconceptions  which  the  public  is  apt  to 
entertain. 

The  essential  points  to  note  in  military  as  in  many  other 
affairs — but  especially  in  military  affairs— are  the  events 
or  the  circumstances  which  change  and  determine  the 
general  course  of  things.  It  is  the  moment  of  causation 
that  is  of  interest  ;  not  the  moment  in  which  the  ultimate 
effect  appears. 

The  greatest  instance  of  all  in  this  campaign  was  of  course 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  It  stamped  with  a  general 
character  it  has  never  lost  the  whole  further  course  of 
the  war.  The  ultimate  result  of  that  great  action  has 
been  delayed  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  anyone  in 
Europe  at  the  time  it  was  fought.  But  that  does  not 
affect  its  magnitude  and  supreme  interest  to  the  student 
of  military  affairs. 

Just  as  it  was  clear  (to  take  a  point  of  detail)  that  the 
entry  of  the  Russians  into  Kolomea  was  a  turning  point  ; 
that  the  possession  of  that  junction  made  certain — no 
matter  in  what  delay — a  host  of  secondary  effects  (chief 
of  which  was  the  cutting  of  the  main  railway  into  Hungary, 
which  took  place,  I  believe,  a  week  later)  so  on  the  most 
general  of  all  issues — to  wit — the  final  phase  of  the  great 
war — the  present  week,  or  at  any  rate  the  immediate 
future  upon  the  Eastern  front  may  prove  the  critical 
moment  of  causation,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  will 
not  be  apparent  until  the  breakdown  of  the  enemy's 
defensive. 

What  peculiar  character  have  the  events  of  this  week 
to  justify  so  strong  a  statement  ? 

They  have  the  following  character  :  , 

There  has  been  decided  a  test  of  the  most  important 
and  fundamental  kind,  one  for  which  both  the  Russian 
and  the  German  Higher  Command  were  in  an.xiety  ;  one 
which  both  the  Russian  and  the  German  Higher  Command 
were  prepared  to  regard  as  almost  final. 

General  Brifesilov,  with  a  success  quite  unexpected 
b}'  the  enemyjhad  broken  the  southern  part  of  the  enem5''s 
Eastern  front  in  two  placesduringtheearly  days  of  June. 
He  had  broken  it  in  front  of  Czernowitz,  and  he  had  broken 
it  in  front  of  Olyka.  He  had  begun  to  create  two  bulges, 
the  large  one  in  the  North  called  after  Lutsk,  which  was 
more  or  less  in  its  centre;  the  smaller  one  in  the  south 
which  corresponded  with  the  occupation  of  the  Bu- 
kovina. 

This  success  had  been  obtained  against  a  certain  mini- 
mum number  of  Austro-German  troops  averaging  no  more 
than  two  men  to  the  yard  run.  A  blow  so  unexpectedly 
powerful  and  successful  left  unparried  would  simply  have 
decided  the  war  then  and  there.  A  big  breach  would 
have  opened  in  the  perimeter  of  the  besieged  fortress  ; 
the  enemy's  lines  would  no  longer  have  been  intact  and 
the  end  would  have  come.  It  was  obvious  that  no  such 
disaster  could  be  contemplated  .  The  enemy  immediately 
pushed  in,  for  the  holding  and  more  than  the  holding  of 
the  lines  on  which  he  had  retired,  every  available  man 
and  gun. 

The  resources  'were  not  enormous,  for  the  Austrian 
Empire  possessed  no  true  strategic  reserve  ;*  the  German 
Empire  only  a  few  divisions  which  have  since  all  been 
brought  into  play. 

•  I  must  repeat  that  the  term  "  strategic  reserve  "  signifies  here 
a  number  of  complete  divisions,  fully  equipped  and  trained,  kept  far 
from  any  scene  of  action,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  here  or  there  at  the 
will  of  the  Highly:  Command  to  support  or  decide  the  end  of  a  struggle.  Of 
reserve  of  man  power  in  the  shape  of  Class  iqi8  and  the  remainder  of 
10  and  '17  and  the  convalescents  there  is  still,  of  course,  an  available 
kupply. 


When  we  say  that  every  available  man  and  gun  was 
rushed  up  we  mean  15  to  iq  divisions :  4  (possibly  increasing 
to  eight)  from  the  Trentino  ;  eleven  added  by  the  Germans 
to  this  part  of  the  line,  and  taken  at  some  peril  from  the 
North,  the  West,  and  an  unknown  proportion  from 
what  was  left  in  the  interior. 

More  important  than  this  concentration  of  men  was 
the  concentration  of  heavy  artillery.  There  the  enemy 
had  a  very  great  though  no  longer  an  overwhelming 
superiority,  not  only  in  the  number  of  his  guns  but  in  their 
calibre  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  their  munitionment. 

Now  with  such  rapidly  added  forces  (and  the  counter- 
concentration  was  very  well  done,  smooth,  quick,  and 
apparently  sufficient)  the  German  Higher  Command  (for 
they  had  taken  over  the  whole  affair)  proposed  to  stop 
the  Russian  pressure  for  good  and  all  and  not  only  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Russian  advance,  but  to  return  the  pres- 
sure so  as  to  threaten  later  an  ad\ance  of  their  own. 

At  first  it  looked  as  though  the  enemy  would  succeed. 
The  Russians  were  everywhere  severely  pressed.  They 
were  not  only  held  upon  the  line  of  the  Styr ;  they 
were  in  places  forced  to  the  further  bank  of  that  river. 
The  great  Lutsk  salient  which  they  had  formed  was  thrust 
back  also  upon  its  western  and  its  southern  faces.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gorochow  it  lost  ground  nearly  half 
way  to  Lutsk  itself.  The  enemy  centre  in  front  ol 
Tarnopol  held ;  and  even  to  the  south  the  Germans 
sent  two  whole  divisions  which  could  not  save  Kolomea, 
but  still  form  part  of  the  armies  which  on  Monday  last 
were  just  covering  Stanislau. 

Much  more  than  this,  of  course,  was  intended.  While 
the  Russian  Higher  Command  was  counteracting,  by 
renewed,  but  as  yet  unsuccessful  pressure,  to  the  right 
and  the  left  of  the  Lutsk  salient — attempting,  as  it  were, 
to  press  back  the  very  great  and  increasing  pressure 
of  the  enemy— the  German  Higher  Command  proposed 
when  they  should  have  had  time  to  bring  up  a  great  head 
of  shell,  to  use  their  superiority  in  heavy  artillery  and  to 
strike  a  great  blow  at  the  centre  of  the  salient  from  due 
west  of  Lutsk  eastwards  and  all  along  the  line  which 
forms  the  southern  half  of  the  salient  up  to  the  Upper 
reaches  of  the  river  Styr.  In  their  concentration  here 
their  forces  formed  a  full  third  of  the  whole  enemy  army, 
and  it  was  the  sector  containing  the  largest  proportion  of 
German  units  and  heavy  guns. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  critical  importance  of  this 
week's  news  appears.  Just  before  the  German  blow 
was  delivered  Brussilov  put  into  action,  after  a  rapid 
regrouping,  that  superiority  in  men  and  in  the  quality 
of  infantry — the  actual  fighting  power  of  the  individual 
soldier — which  was  his  asset  against  the  Austro-German 
mechanical  superiority. 

It  was,  I  repeat,  a  clean  test  between  two  methods  of 
war,  and  upon  the  issue  of  that  test  the  future  of  the  war 
■in  the  East  would  probably  turn. 

In  the  result  the  test  was  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
Russians  and  against  the  Germans  and  their  Austrian 
Allies.  The  elaborately  planned  enemy  offensive  was 
not  onjy  forestalled,  but  destroyed.  The  Russians  did 
almost  simultaneously  three  things  upon  a  large  scale, 
all  of  which  three  things  combined  very  greatly  to  extend 
the  Lutsk  sahent,  and  what  is  much  more  important  than 
any  such  territorial  gain,  modified  for  the  future  the 
whole  plan  of  the  war  in  this  cjuarter. 

First,  they  forced  the  line  of  the  River  Stokhod  on 
which  the  Germans  had  put  a  full  defensive  organisation. 

Secondly,  they  broke  through  and  pushed  back  in 
disorder  the  forces  due  west  of  Lutsk  upon  the  road  to 
Vladimir  Volhynsk. 

Thirdly,  they  completely  broke  down  in  the  south 
the  Austro-German  resistance  in  three  rapidly  succeeding 
actions :  Michailowka  ;  Berestecho ;  and  the  last  one 
in  front  of  Brody  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  that 
town.  They  captured  in  all  tli*se  operations  combined 
40,000    valid    prisoners ;     over    100    guns — and    among 
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these  a  considerable  proportion  of  heavy  guns  ;  most 
significant  of  all  they  laid  hands  upon  vast  stores  of  that 
head  of  shell  which  the  Germans  had  been  accumulatuig 
for  their  prepared  offensive.  And  they  witnessed  or 
heard  the  destruction  of  very  much  more  munitionment 
than  the  amount  they  captured. 

Upon  the  above  Map  I  we  can  trace  in  detail  the  nature 
of  this  success  so  far  as  it  can  be  represented  graphically. 

Line  i  was  the  original  defensive  line  upon  the  holding 
of  which  the  enemy  depended  for  all  his  plans  this  summer 
in  the  West  as  much  as  in  the  East  :  The  defensive  line 
but  for  the  supposed  strength  of  which  he  would  not  have 
perpetrated  the  blunder  of  Verdun,  or  its  twin  blunder  of 
the  Trentino. 

Line  2  is  the  line  to  which  the  salient,  after  it  had  been 


formed  by  the  first  Russian   success  was   pressed   back 
in  the  Austro-German  coi  mter-attack. 

Line  3  is  approximateh  jr  the  line  reached  by  the  new 
successes.  There  is,  of  « :ourse,  nothing  definite  about 
this  .line,  which  is. still  in  movement,  for  the  enemy  is 
still,  especially  to  the  sor  rth,  in  retirement. 

Such  is  the  largest  am  i  most  general  aspect  of  what 
has  happened.  There  has  been  a  revolution.  Two 
theories  and  two  methods  have  met :  the  one,  the  enemy's, 
has  failed  for  the  first  tii  ne  upon  its  Eastern  front  ;  the 
other,  that  of  our  Ally,.]  las  succeeded.  I  repeat,  it  was 
a  test,  and  the  test  has  g  one  for  us  and  against  him. 

Now  for  other  import  ant  considerations  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  maiin 
thesis.     The  first  of  the  se,  1  think,  is  the  failure  on  the 
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defensive  of  the  side  that  pins  itself  too  much  to  the  heavy 
gun.  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of  common  sense,  one 
would  think,  for  a  great  superiority  in  the  calibre  and 
munitionment  of  what  used  to  be  called  one's  siege 
artillery  is  almost  self-evidently  designed  for  offensive 
success.  It  has  its  effect,  of  course,  and  a  very  great 
effect,  even,  on  the  defensive.  It  breaks  up  one's  enemy's 
reinforcing  columns  ;  its  long  range  threatens  his  con- 
centrations immediately  behind  his  line,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  But  of  two  armies,  one  of  which  has  sacrificed 
the  main  value  of  infantry  to  the  mechanical  support  of 
the  heavy  piece,  while  the  other,  weaker  in  large  guns 
and  their  munitionment,  has  still  emphasised  the  action 
of  infantry  and  of  field  artillery,  its  support,  the  latter 
will  have  the  advantage  in  an  offensive. 

It  is  a  very  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
recent  events  in  Volhynia,  because  it  covers  the  whole 
held  of  war.  The  enemy  thesis  as  it  were  has  always 
been  that  what  was  until  recently  even  in  the  West  his 
superiority  in  heavy  gun  power  would  be  his  salvation. 
It  has  failed  him  in  this  critical  test. 

Another  very  important  point  is  that  the  enemy  has 
failed  here,  at  "the  one  point  where  he  might  really  hope 
to  succeed,  to  turn  what  is  now  everywhere  defensive 
action  upon  his  part  into  offensive.  The  whole  thing 
is  Ukea  man  trying  to  rise  from  the  ground  in  a  wrestling 
match,  almost  doing  so  and  failing  to  do  so  on  the  tirst 
occasion  when  he  really  had  a  chance. 

There  are  factors  in  the  future  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  We  do  not  know,  for  instance,  at  what  rate  the 
continued  munitionment  of  our  Ally  will  proceed,  but  if 
we  estimate  the  future  upon  the  lines  of  the  past  weha\e 
a  right  to  say  that  this  critical  week  has  probably  deter- 
mined the  course  of  the  war  upon  the  eastern  front. 

I  would,  before  concluding  this  week's  survey  of  what 
has  happened  between  the  Roumanian  border  and  the 
marshes,  ask  my  readers  to  consider  the  position  of 
Bothmer  in  the  centre. 

This  commander  stands,  as  we  all  know,  either  upon  or 
very  close  to  the  original  lines.  His  forces,  originally 
10  Divisions  in  all  (9  Austrian  and  i  German)*  therefore, 
form  a  sahent  thrust  forward  beyond  the  Russian 
successes  in  the  district  of  Lutsk  and  the  corresponding 
Russian  successes  in  the  south.  That  salient  has  not 
hitherto  been  very  pronounced,  but  it  was  clear  that  if 
the  Russian  advance  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of 
Bothmer  continued,  he  wo\ild  ultimately  be  compelled  to 
fallback. 

It  has  been  continually  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that 
Bothmer  possessed  for  such  a  retirement,  when  he  should 
consider  it  necessary,  very  nmch  better  and  more  rapid 
means  than  were  open  to  his  opponents  in  their  advance. 
He  had  behind  him  three  systems  of  railway,  all  con- 
verging ultimately  upon  Lemberg. 

I  have,  upon  the  accompanying  Sketch  II,  numbered 
these  I,  2,  and  3.  Not  only  has  he  these  three  main  lines, 
but  he  has  connecting  lines  which  join  them  up  and  relieve 
the  pressure.  Further,  he  has  a  very  good  road  system,  for 
it  has  been  among  the  merits  of  the  Austrian  rule  in  Galicia 
that  it  has  provided  that  province  with  communications 
as  good  as  any  in  Europe  :  excellent  metalled,  roads 
serving  almost  every  country  town.  The  modern  use  of 
petrol  has  so  largely  supplemented  the  railway  that  this 
is  an  important  point. 

One  may  digress,  by  the  way,  to  point  out  that  it  is  a 
point  which  now  helps  the  Russians  also  in  their  advance 
to  the  north  and  the  south  ;  for  in  the  last  few  days  they 
have  crossed  the  border  and  can  now  use  the  Galician 
road  system,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  corresponding 
road  system  of  their  own  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
frontier  by  which  to  bring  up  with  equal  facihty  supplies 
from  their  bases. 

To  return  to  the  position  of  Bothmer  : 

The  scheme  of  the  thing  is  that  presented  in  the  abovC 
Sketch  II.  Bothmer  did  not  stand  e.xacth'  upon  the  old 
lines  (though  in  some  places  on  his  left  he  is  still  holding 
the  original  trenches  constructed  a  year  ago),  but  he  is 
everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  original  line  ;  the 
Russian  advances  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  him 
have  now  been  pushed  as  far  as  the  dotted  lines  upon 
the  sketch.     Observe   that  as  a  consequence  his   triple 

•  The  T2th,  32nd,  15th,  3<)tl),  lotli,  55tli,  38th.  and  36th  .Austri.-in. 
also  1  believe  the  _s6th  ;  the  48th  German  reserve  division  of  the 
34th  Corps.     A  cavalry  division  (the  2nd)  was  also  present. 


^The  Bruise 
ofNizniow 

"Railway  Bru:^e perrrnittuiq  alterna^tve 
coatmurucai'ion  through  S&czncsAzu 
by7/o.2  System 


systemof  railway,  though  still  intact,  is  imperilled.  Line  i 
is  threatened  ;  line  3  is  under  distant  Russian  fire  at  X 
and  apropos  of  the  peril  of  line  3,  the  following 
detail  is  worthy  of  observation — it  hangs  like  so  mu::h 
else  upon  the  decisive  causal  moment  formed  by  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Kolomea. 

Once  the  Russians  had  occupied  Kolomea,  they  were 
free  to  move  up  the  main  high  road  to  Stanislau.  They 
did  so,  and  reached  Tlumacz. 


.<     'Xfdes      lo 


Note  the  road  and  railway  bridges  at  Nizniow. 

It  is  a  very  important  detail,  for  it  means  that  Bothmer's 
chance  of  retirement  by  his  right  will  have  gone,  when 
or  if  the  Russians  reach  that  bridge.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  not  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  Bothmer- 
position.  He  can  still  retire  when  he  chooses,  and  1 
might  here  repeat  v.hat  I  have  already  said  in  these 
columns,  that  the  position  would  only  become  critical 
when  or  if  the  Russians  seize  the  bridge  of  Halicz. 

I  do  not  say  that  when  that  bridge  is  seized  the  central 
armies  cannot  get  away  at  all.  The  modern  defensive 
is  an  immensely  strong  thing  ;  a  comparatively  small 
rear-guard   can      cover    (as     in    the    Trentino)    a    vast 
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retirement,  and  we  have  had  many  examples  in 
this  great  war  of  what  even  a  single  line  of  railway 
can  do  in  aid  of  a  rapid  retirement,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  with  Halicz  gone  and  with  the  enemy  pres- 
sing down  the  line  from  Brody,  Bothmer  could  not  stand. 
Of  course,  he  has  been  subjected  to  no  considerable 
pressure,  for  it  must  be  the  object  of  the  Russians  to 
keep  him  there  as  long  as  ever  he  cares  to  stay,  since 
every  day  makes  their  chance,  if  not  of  enveloping  him, 
at  least  of  pounding  him  during  a  rapid  retirement, 
greater. 

To  this  general  summary  of  the  great  Russian  success 
during  the  last  week,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  a  few  other 
considerations.  We  should  note,  I  think,  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  last  Russian  and  German  com- 
muniques. The  Russian  communiques  sutfer  from  too 
much  terseness  ;  we  have  difficulty  in  following  them, 
but  the  German  communiques  are  frankly  false,  and 
clumsily  false  at  that.  Their  description  of  the  fighting 
which  ended  in  the  breaking  of  their  centre  on  the  Upper 
Stokhod  would  leave  anyone,  who  had  not  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  other  side,  under  an  impression  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  truth.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  they 
retired  in  order  to  shorten  their  line.  The  retirement 
from  the  elbow  of  the  Stokhod  at  Ugly,  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  heavy  defeat  they  suffered  there,  did  indeed 
shorten  their  line  locally,  but  the  line  as  a  whole  has  been 
made  very  much  longer. 

This  is  a  point  which  we  in  the  West  ought  always 
to  bear  in  mind.  A  German  retirement  in  the  West,  if 
it  is  effected  without  too  much  loss,  is  to  their  advantage, 
because  it  gives  them  a  shorter  line  to  hold  with  their 
diminishing  numbers.  Luckily  for  us,  political  con- 
siderations make  them  dread  such  a  shortening,  but  in 
mere  strategy,  apart  from  such  political  considerations, 
a  German  re  rcment  in  the  west  strengthens  the  enemy. 
It  is  not  so  in  the  East.  The  Russian  advance  every- 
where increases  the  mileage  which  the  enemy  has  to  hold 
and  the  great  Russian  superiority  in  numbers  has  here 
p;onounced  advantage.  The  reader  has  only  to  look 
at  Map  I  to  see  how  in  the  Lutsk  salient,  for  instance, 
each  of  the  successive  lines  i,  2,  3  is  longer  than  the  last. 
There  must  inevitably  come  a  point  where  such  a 
process  will  lead  to  a  break. 

Another  thing  which  wc  should  not  forget  in  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  successes,  is  their  magnitude  in 
mere  numerical  statement.  They  are  greater  than  the 
corresponding  enemy  losses  of  last  summer.  The  average 
of  valid  prisoners  taken  and  the  number  of  guns  taken  is 
greater.  On  the  30th  day  of  the  Russian  opei^ations  they 
can  be  strictly  compared  to  the  corresponding  operations 
of  the  Austro-Germans  in  the  third  week  of  June  1915. 

Now  where  were  the  Austro-Germans  in  the  middle 
of  June  1915  ?  They  had  just  passed  the  line  of  the 
San.  They  had  been  held  up  there  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night. The  total  number  of  their  valid  prisoners  was 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  the  Russians  have 
taken  since  the  4th  of  June.  The  captures  in  guns  were 
also,  I  believe,  inferior,  at  least  up  to  the  occupation  of 
Przemysl.  •  There  had,  it  is  true,  been  a  greater  occupation 
of  territory.  But  save  in  this  respect  the  Russian  ad- 
vance in  this  year  everywhere  shows  a  superiority  over 
the  Austro-Germans  here. 

We  have  here  exactly  the  same  phenomenon  as  we  have 
in  the  comparison  between  Verdun  and  the  Somme. 
When  a  German  success  is  toward  it  is  advertised  in  the 
loudest  manner,  neutral  nations  are  deafened  with  the 
cries  of  victory,  and  opinion  in  this  country  at  least  is  not 
a  little  affected.  In  the  reverse  case  there  is  a  curious 
diminution.  I  will  bargain  that  not  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  in  this  comitry  appreciates  that  the  Somme  is 
in  e\'ery  respect  a  more  successful  operation  than  Verdun, 
far  more  dangerous  in  character  to  the  enemy  thanVerdun 
was  to  the  French,  and  in  every  one  of  its  details  a  proof 
of  greater  offensive  power.  I  am  afraid  it  is  further 
true  that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  appreciates  that 
what  the  Russians  have  hitherto  done  in  the  first  fifty 
days  of  their  action  surpasses  what  the  Austro-Germans 
did  in  the  first  fifty  days  of  theirs  last  year. 

But  there  is  a  last  point  which  is  much  more  important 
than  any  of  these  and  that  is  the  obvious  truth  that 
losses  in  men  are  quite  a  different  thing  in  1916  from  what 
they  were  in  1915  ;  quite  a  different  thing  when  it  is  the 
enemy  who  is  suffering,  from  what  they  are  when  it  is 


the  Russians  who  are  suffering.  The  great  asset  of 
Russia  was  her  reserves  of  men  ;  the  one  great  anxiety 
of  the  enemy  has  been  his  exhaustion  in  men.  The  400,000 
prisoners  already  taken  since  the  Russian  offensive  began  ; 
the  other  casualities — which  cannot  possibly  be  less  than 
an  extra  50  per  cent.,  making  600,000  in  all  ;  (the  total 
may  be  anything  more  up  to  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
or  800,000,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  600,000),  are 
taken  from  a  re.servoir  which  is  running  dry.  The 
quarter  of  a  million  which  were  the  Russian  losses 
in  prisoners  in  the  same  space  of  time  thirteen  months 
ago  were  taken  from  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply. 
It  is  the  capital  feature  of  the  eastern  campaign. 

Baranovitchi 

Before  leaving  the  Russian  front  we  should  consider 
a  point  which  has  not  hitherto  been  dealt  with,  and  that 
is  the  actions  which  have  taken  place  in  front  of  Bar- 
anovitchi Junction  and  just  north  of  the  Marshes. 

The  central  group  of  the  Russian  armies  is  under 
General  Evert,  whose  command  extends  from  south  of 
the  Marshes  where  it  is  in  touch  with  Brussilov's  command, 
right  up  to  the  branch  railway  marked  A-A  on  the  map, 
from  the  Dwina  line,  which  runs  just  north  of  and  parallel 
to  55"  north  latitude.  The  Russian  lines  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  covered  by  Lake  Narotch,  and  cut  the 
above  mentioned  railway  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Postavy  Station. 

General  Everfs  action  in  support  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  south  under  Brussilov  had  two  objects.  One 
was  to  "fix  "  as  many  German  and  Axisfrian  troops  as 
possible  north  of  the  Marshes — that  is,  to  prevent  further 
reinforcement*  being  sent  south  of  them  against  Brussilov; 
and  the  other  was  to  get  hold  of  the  \ery  important  junc- 
tion of  Baranovitchi.  If  the  Russians  could  get  hold  of 
that  junction  they  would  not  only  sericrusly  interrupt 
the  German  and  Austrian  lateral  communication  from 
north  to  south,  but  they  would  also  complete  their  own 
lateral  communications  by  possessing  a  complete  rail- 
way line  behind  their  lines  '  everywhere  through  Bar- 
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anovitchi  and  Minsk,  and  so  through  the  Marshes  by 
Luminetz  to  Rovno  at  B-B-B.  As  it  is  their  only  complete 
lateral  line  is  far  to  the  rear  at  C-C-C. 

The  action  against  Baranovitchi  opened  almost  simulta- 
taneously  with  the  great  offensive  upon  the  Somme. 
It  achieved  its  end  in  fixing  great  masses  of  the  enemy  and 
preventing  further  reinforcement  of  theirs  from  going 

•  In  the  course  of  June  Hindenburg  just  scraped  together  the 
equivalent  of  four  divisions  from  his  local  reserves  and  sent  them  in 
aid  of  the  southern  Austro-C-erraan  armies  attacked  by  Brussilov. : 
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southward  to  the  Lutsk  salient  against  Brussilov,  but  it 
failed  to  lay  hands  on  the  important  railway  junction 
of  Baranovitchi. 

It  was  upon  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  July,  that  the  first 
great  Russian  infantry  attack  following  upon  the  bom- 
bardment, was  delivered.  By  the  next  day,  the  3rd,  the 
Russians  had  carried  the  ist  and  2nd  line  of  the  Austro- 
German  trenches,  had  taken  eight  guns,  not  quite  3,000 
prisoners,  and  were  estabhshed  in  the  village  of  Ekim- 
ovitchi.  The  success  was  considerable,  but  it  was  not 
tinal  at  all.  It  put  the  junction  just  under  possible  dis- 
tant gun  fire,  but  not  usefully  so. 

All  that  week,  then,  on  until  the  Thursday,  the  struggle 
continued,  slightly  extending  to  right  and  left  as  it  did 
so.  But  with  the'  Thursday  (the  6th)  the  counter-concen- 
tration of  the  enemy  was  fully  effected  and  his  counter- 
attacks began. 

In  the  night  between  the  Thursday  and  the  Friday  (6th 
to  7th  of  July)  the  Russians  retired  to  about  the  level 
of  the  village  of  Odchovtchina  at  0  on  Map  IV.  During 
the  succeeding  four  days  up  to  Monday  the  loth,  the 
Austro-Germans'  counter  attacks  were  still  pressed  with 
very  heavy  losses  but  without  further  result.  They  were 
particularly  severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liuranitchi, 
(at  L)  and  the  last  of  their  efforts  in  the  night  delivered 
between  the  13th  and  14th  of  July,  was  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. It  had  no  effect  upon  the  Russian  line,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  total  result  of  these  actions,  and 
especially  of  the  strong  counter-offensives  which  had  tilled 
a  whole  week,  was  to  prevent  General  Evert  from  seizing* 
the  Baranovitchi  Junction,  his  main  objective.  He  has 
even  got  it  under  fire  (I  think)  at  long  range  and  he 
stands  apparently  on  the  line  of  the  River  Schschara. 


At  the  same  time  the  Russian  right  wing  was  attempt- 
ing to  occupy  a  point  of  subsidiary  and  yet  of  consider- 
able importance  in  front  of  Smorgoni. 

This  point  was  a  hill  from  which  complete  obier^-ation 
was  had  by  the  enemy  of  all  our  Ally's  positions.  This 
observatory  formed  a  sharp  salient  in  the  enemy's  fines 
and  was  on  that  account  vulnerable  to  the  Russian  efforts. 

The  first  bombardment,  M'hich  was  very  intense,  was 
delivered  simultaneously  with  the  Baranovitchi  attack 
upon  the  2nd  of  July,  in  the  morning.  At  a  quarter  to 
ten  three  Russian  mines,  prepared  upon  an  unusual  scale, 
were  exploded  under  the  hill  ;  the  infantry  was  launched 
immediately  afterwards  and  the  hill  taken,  its  Saxon 
garrison  being  totally  destroyed  with  the  exception  of 
the  remainder  of  two  companies.  For  the  three  follow- 
ing days  violent  German  counter-attacks  succeeded  each 
other  against  the  hill,  but  what  fate  they  have  exactly  had 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  the  accounts  published  in 
the  German  Press  have  been  almost  as  confused  and  con- 
tradictory in  narrative  as  they  have  been  theatrical  in 
language.  At  any  rate,  somewhere  about  the  Wednesday  or 
the  Thursday  following  that  Sunday  (July  2nd)  on  which 
the  hill  was  captured,  it  was  shared  by  the  Russians  and 
the  Germans,  who  were  holding  as  best  they  could  one 
against  the  other  the  craters  of  the  mines. 

As  an  observation  post  the  position  is  lost  to  the  enemy, 
but  it  has  not,  1  think,  been  wholly  organised  and  retained 
by  our  Allies.  ^ 

The  three  weeks  that  have  passed  since  that  date  have 
shown  no  further  development  in  this  region  except  a 
small  local  affair  in  which  certain  German  trenches  near 
the  village  of  Martochi,  north  of  Smorgoni,  fell  into 
Russian  hands  upon  the  21st  of  the  month. 


The    Somme    Offensive 


The  characteristic  of  this  week's  news  with  regard 
to  the  great  offensive  on  the  Somme,  is  the  power  of  the 
Allies  to  advance  continuously.  It  is  only  a  continuation 
of  what  the  whole  month  has  taught  us.  A  superior  power 
of  concentration,  both  in  men  and  in  gims,  and  probably 
superior  value  in  the  personnel,  is  doing  its  work.  The 
best  way  in  which  we  can  judge  the  nature  of  that  work 
is  by  comparing  it  with  the  parallel  story  of  Verdun.  Take 
calendar  month  for  calendar  month  ;  look  at  the  German 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  in  front  of  Verdun, 
compare  it  with  the  Allied  situation  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  on  the  Somme,  and  you  have  your  contrast 
graphically  presented.  There  is,  of  course,  much  more 
than  this,  for  there  is  the  immense  and  sustained  loss 
which  the  superiority  in  fire  upon  the  Allied  side  is  imposing 
upon  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when  such  numerical 
loss  is  for  him  disastrous.  But  the  mere  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking. 

The  Germans  before  Verdun,  like  the  Allies  upon  the 
Somme,  made  in  the  first  few  days  a  vigorous  advance 
over  a  belt  of  territory  varying  from  one  to  four  miles. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  they  made  it  upon  a 
shorter  front  and  against  lesser  forces.  But  while  there 
is  in  the  first  days  a  great  similarity  between  the  two 
operations,  the  Somme  can  be  proved  the  superior  of  the 
two.  It  is  not  in  this  first  week,  it  is  in  the  following 
three  weeks  that  the  contrast  begins  to  show ;  all  those 
three  weeks  the  Germans  on  the  West  of  the  river  were 
stopped  dead.  Some  of  their  units,  at  least  one  division 
of  the  i8th  corps  and  both  divisions  of  the  3rd,,  to  our 
knowledge  had  actually  disappeared.  They  held  the 
outer  houses  of  Vaux  ;  they  stood  within  a  few  yards  of 
where  they  had  originally  stood  on  Douaumont;  they 
had  not  gained  an  inch  upon  Pepper  Hill.  Upon  the 
left  bank  they  had  occupied  the  triangle  of  land  repre- 
sented by  the  lower  course  of  the  Forges  Brook  and  were 
half  in  possession  of  the  Crows  Wood.  Those  three 
weeks  had  been  marked  by  slight  fluctuations  backwards 
and  forwards  of  the  line,  the  greater  part  of  Which 
remained  intact. 

The  story  of  the  Somme  has  been  utterly  different. 
You  have  had  the  French  pass  through  successive  periods 
from  four  to  six  days  long,  in  which  they  were  losing  hardly 
any  men  and  were  accumulating  for  the  succeeding 
step.      Each    time    that    step  has   been    taken    it    has 


been  immediately  and  entirely  successful.  Hardecourt 
was  taken  in  something  like  half  an  hour.  The 
news  this  week  is  of  the  same  character.  A  short, 
intensive  bombardment  and  the  carrying  at  once  in  a  few 
hours  and  with  surprisingly  low  casualties  of  all  the 
trenches  in  the  valley  and  beyond  th6  light  railway  up 
to  the  edge  of  Maurepas.  The  British  front,  against 
which  the  enemy  effort  has  been  more  violent,  has  been 
the  scene  of  very  tenacious  and  continual  conflict,  most  of 
it  close  fighting,  all  of  it  without  exception  ultimately 
turning  in  our  favour.  That  advance  has  cleared  the 
whole, of  the  Delville  Wood  and  now  occupies,  I  believe, 
a  small  belt  of  the  open  country  beyond  upon  the  Flers 
road.  In  the  centre  it  is  in  occupation  of  half  the 
Foureaux  Wood  and  there,  I  understand,  some  elements 
already  overlook  the  slope  beyond. 

Upon  the  left  all  Pozieres  has  been  carried,  and  though 
I  have  not  seen  any  confirmation  of  the  occupation  as  yet 
of  the  highest  point,  where  the  windmill  used  to  stand,  the 
British  forces  cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  be  removed 
from  it  by  more  than  three  hundred  yards  or  so. 

The  great  point  of  interest  in  all  that  action  now  is 
the  fate  of  the  German  3rd  line.  The  3rd  line  has  been 
described  in  communiques  to  be  in  what  the  French  call 
contre  pcnte,  upon  a  principle  which  has  been  several 
times  described  in  this  paper.  The  French  applied  it, 
for  instance,  upon  the  Cote  du  Poivre  and  elsewhere 
round  Verdun,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  universal 
method  taught  by  the  experiences  of  the  war.  Upon  this 
principle  a  trench  system  is  designed  not  upon  a  summit 
or  just  beyond  a  summit,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
in  the  old  days,  but  upon  the  further  and  falling  side  of 
the  hill.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  observation 
must  be  taken  from  posts  ad\anced  beyond  the  line, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  that  fire  upon  such  a  system 
of  trenches  must  be  indirect,  and  that  fire  which  is  not  at 
a  high  angle  cannot  reach  the  trenches,  because  it  passes 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  curve  of  the  trajectory 
is  not  sharp  enough  to  bring  the  shell  to  earth  until  a 
point  beyond  the  trench  line.  When  the  French  trenches 
were  first  established  upon  the  Cote  du  Poivre,  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  shell  passed  over  them.  The  instance 
of  the  Cote  du  Poivre  at  Verdun  is  not  an  exact  parallel, 
because  the  hill  is  much  steeper  and  the  trenches  corre- 
spondingly better  secured  than  is  the  case  on  the  very 
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slight  slopes  of  the  field  in  Pioardy.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  trace  of  the  German  3rd  line  has  been  made  with  this 
same  principle  in  view.* 

We  are  told  in  the  British  despatches  that  it  now  runs 
through  Martinpuich  straight  to  Flers.  .  It  consisted 
when  the  offensive  began  in  no  more  than  one  continuous 
trench  line.  The  enemy  has  had  a  month  in  which  to 
consolidate  it.     'It  would  seem  that  the  next  phase  of 

•  The  stronR  second  line  from  Pozieres  eastward,  now  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  mnst  have  been  much  older.  It  everywhere 
follow.'?  a  ridge  where  it  can. 


the  offensive  would  consist  in  the  attack  upon  this 
system.  It  lies  everywhere  not  quite  a  mile  from  and 
in  front  of  the  positions  now  occupied,  or  perhaps  a 
little  less  in  front  of  the  centre  at  the  High  \\'oud. 

Space  forbids  my  continuing  this  week  the  study  on 
the  Italian  front,  on  which  I  have  already  published  the 
first  two  articles,  which  I  must  ]ea\e  to  a  later  issue,  as 
I  must  also,  to  my  regret,  the  description  of  the  verj' 
interesting  piece  of  work  the  Italians  have  just  accom- 
plished on  the  Dolomite  Road  west  of  Cortina. 

H.  Belloc 


The  Fate  of  Captain  Fryatt 

By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  trial  of  Captain  Fryatt,  lately  in  command 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's 
passenger  steamer  Brussels,  his  condemnation 
and  immediate  execution,  combine  to  give  this 
atrocious  event  a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  Germany's  pre\'ious  outrages  against  the  laws  and 
conventions  that  should  govern  land  and  sea  war.  For 
it  bears  the  mark  which  gives  a  special  immortality  to 
historic  tragedies.  Christian  theology,  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  sin,  .singles  out  one  as  heinous  beyond  compare. 
It  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  truculent  and 
deliberate  offence  against  justice  and  knowledge.  Its 
supreme  example  is  the  act  of  injustice  perpetrated 
under  the  sacred  forms  of  justice.  Only  one  human 
life  has  been  sacrificed,  but  it  has  been  taken  in  circum- 
stances of  infamy  that  make  this  hateful  murder  a 
thing  that  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  and  to  man 
for  justice. 

•  There  are  other  offences  which  from  their  scale  and 
the  persistence  of  their,  commission,  have  excited,  and 
must  continue  to  excite,  a  greater  horror.  There  is  none 
in  which  the  official  representatives  of  the  German 
nation  have  more  deliberately  outraged  the  judgment  of 
the  Christian  world. 

The  execution  of  Nurse  Ca\'ell  was  a  horrid  cruelty,  but 
she  may  ha\'e  been  technically  guilty  of  a  mihtary  offence. 
But  the  Fryatt  case  stands  alone.  It  is  not  that  Captain 
Fryatt  was  tried  for  an  offence  of  which  his  judges  knew 
that  he  was  not  guilty.  He  was  indicted  for  an  act 
which,  by  the  law  of  his  judges — and  to  their  knowledge — 
did  not  constitute  a  capital  offence  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
that  the  merchant  captain's  right  to  defend  his  vessel 
against  the  warship,  is  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  every 
nation  whose  claim  to  being  civilised  is  based  on  their 
acceptance  of  a  code  of  right  and  wrong  common  to  .all 
civilised  nations.  This  particular  right  is  adu^jtted  by 
German  Prize  Law,  and  is  insisted  upon  by^^rman 
authorised  commentators  on  that  Law.  The  text  of 
German  Prize  Law  is  known  to  every  Admiralty  and 
Chancellery  in  Europe  ,  and  it  differs  materially  from  ours. 
We  should  not  regard  passengers  who  defended  a  ship  as 
franc-iircurs.  But  on  the  main  point  there  is  agreement. 
The  last  form  of  it  — as  the  Daily  Mail  reminded  us  when 
the  minder  was  announced — was  issued  a  bare  six 
weeks  before  the  war  broke  out.  There  is  not  the  least 
ambiguity  in  its  phrasing.  Paragraph  11  of  the  Appendix 
runs  as  follows  : 

"  If  an  armed  enemy  merchant  vessel  offers  armed  re- 
sistance to  the  right  of  visit,  search  and  capture,  this  is 
to  be  broken  down  by  all  means  possible.  The  enemy 
Government  is  responsible  for  any  damage  thereby  caused 
to  the  ship,  cargo  and  passengers.  The  crew  are  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Tiie  passengers  are  to  be 
liberated  unless  it  is  proved  that  they  have  taken  part 
in  the  resistance.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  accordance  with  the  extraordinary 
martial-law  procedure." 

Nothing,  it  would  be  observed,  could  be  more  explicit. 
There  is  no  point  to  be  made  in  a  distinction  between 
a  gunned  ship  using  guns,  and  a  ship  with  no  guns  using 
her  ram.  For,  during  thirty  years  or  more,  the  navies 
of  the  world  recognised  the  ram,  not  only  as  a  weapon 
or  an  arm,  but  as  indeed  the  principal  weapon  of  attack. 
The  .Editor  of  the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf  in  a  letter  to 


Tuesday's  Times,  sends  some  useful  quotations  from  a 
Manual  of  Warfare  at  Sea,  written  bj^  Dr.  Wchbcrg  of 
Diisscldorf,  apparently  an  assessor  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  and  a  recognised  authority  on  international  law. 
The  book  was  actually  published  after  the  war  had  been 
in  progress  for  more  than  six  months.  Mr.  Van  der 
Velde's  quotations  are  illuminating.  Dr.  Wehberg  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  rights  of  neutral  and  those  of  the 
enemy  merchant  men.  The  first  may  not,  the  second 
may  resist  search  and  capture  by  force.  A  merchantman 
in  resisting  does  not  incur  the  penalties  of  the  franc- 
tireur  as  does  the  unarmed  civilian  who  fights  on  land. 
"  Active  resistance,"  he  continues,  "  has  no  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  crew  of  an  enemy  merchantman."  Both 
the  text  of  the  Prize  Law  and  the  comment  of  an  au- 
thor'tative  interpreter  make  it  thus  abundantly  clear  that 
in  this  prostitution  of  law,  the  German  Higher  Command 
were  deliberately  and  consciously  sinning  against  light. 

The  Formality  of  Trial 

Why  was  the  murder  of  Captain  Fryatt  carried  out  in 
this  particular  way  ?  It  would  have  been  easy  to  cut  his 
throat  in  prison  or  to  ha\'e  trumped  up  some  false  charge, 
unsuppori^cd  by  evidence,  but  carrying  with  it  the  penalty 
of  death  if  its  truth  were  assumed.  Had  a  mere  revenge 
on  Fryatt  been  the  motive,  he  could  have  been  sacrificed 
without  the  awful  challenge  that  is  involved  in  the 
tragedy  before  us.  There  must  then  have  been  ulterior 
objects — and  those  of  immense  importance  to  Germany 
to-day.  One  possible  object  was  from  the  first  obvious. 
A  German  na\'al  officer  is  now  reported  to  have  given 
expression  to  it  in  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  tlie  Chicago  Daily  News.  The  fate  of  Fryatt  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  a  warning  to  other  merchant  captains  of 
the  punishment  that  awaits  them  if  and  when  Germany 
resumes  a  ruthless  submarine  campaign.  Ever  since 
the  reaction  from  the  announcement  of  a  German  victory 
in  the  North  Sea  on  May  .51st — from  the  realisation,  that 
is,  that  victory  is  judged  by  its  fruits — when  the  alleged 
destruction  of  British  sea  power  was  found  to  bring  no 
relief  from  the  sea  blockade,  the  Conservatives,  the 
National  Liberals,  and  indeed,  all  German  parties  and 
most  of  their  spokesmen  in  the  press,  except  the  Socialists, 
liave  clamoured  for  a  resumption  of  the  Tirpitz  regime. 
There  is  no  sign  that  the  German  Government  intends 
to  force  America  to  intervene.  It  is  not  that  the  text 
of  the  German  undertaking  to  America  has  been  kept. 
It  manifestly  has  not  been  kept.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  breaches  of  it  ha\e  not  been  of  that  spectacular  kind 
that  would  be  calculated  to  arouse  America  into  action. 

They  could  not  be  recommenced  on  a  grand  scale 
without  war.  The  German  Higher  Command  is  well 
informed,  and  knows  that  the  .\mericans,  who  have  soon 
to  choose  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  for  Presi- 
dent, cannot  possibly  endorse  at'  this  stage  any  open 
failure  by  the  executive  to  make  good  the  threats  which 
after  formal  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  were  delivered  to  Germany  in  the  middle  of 
April  last.  Washington  is  now  acting  under  an  extra- 
ordinarily lively  form  of  criticism.  Mr.  Hughes,  speaking 
on  Mondaj'  last  in  New  York,  is  at  pains  to  show  that 
he  at  least  stands  unflinchingly  for  American  rights  and 
American  honour.    Brave  words  have  not  saved  American 
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lives.  What  is  their  woith  if  foreign  governments  know 
that  they  are  not  be  taken  seriously  ?  It  is  the  strength 
and  resolution  behind  the  words  that  count.  American 
diplomacy  has  failed  because  American  cree'it  is  im- 
paired, and  there  is  a  manifest  lack  of  disposition  to 
back  words  with  action.  "A  tirm  American  policy," 
he  says,  "  would  have  been  strongly  supported  by  our 
people."  Nor  can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that  nothing 
could  more  certainly  ensi;re  President  \\^i'son^s  re- 
election than  that  Germany  should  provoke  America's 
active  intervention  in  the  war.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  incur  even  this  final  disaster,  but  for  the  moment 
there  is  no  other  evidence  to  make  it  seem  imminent. 
Thus  the  necessity  of  terrorising  British  captains 
seems  an  insuflicient  explanation.  Is  there  not  .another, 
and  that  more  obvious  ?  When,  towards  the  end  of 
May,  the  Allied  attack,  east,  west  and  south,  was  to  its 
knowledge  about  to  begin,  the  German  Government 
fully  realised  that  that  attack,  when  it  came,  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Germany  would  be  put  upon 
the  defensive,  and  in  very  few  weeks,  at  most  a  couple  of 
months,  the  German  people  would  at  last  understand 
that  the  whole  structure  of  brags  and  boasts,  which 
had  led  them  into  war  and  carried  them  through  the 
first  two  years,  was  but  a  tissue  of  lies  and  mystihcations, 
and  that  Nemesis  was  on  its  inevitable  way.  The  imme- 
diate necessit\f  was  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  before 
disillusion  came.  The  German  Fleet  was  risked  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  so  that  the  £600,000,000  credit  might 
be  rushed  through  the  Reichsta'g  on  the  crest  of  a  verbal 
victory.  Eight  weeks  have  passed  since  then,  and  they 
have  been  weeks  in  which  the  Central  Powers  have  had 
their  man-power  reduced  by  at  least  a  million  effectives. 
The  full  truth  has  no  doubt  been  kept  from  the  German 
people,  but  the  general  character  of  the  situation  cannot 
be  concealed. 

Internal  Privations 

It  is  breaking  on  a  peojile  already  largely  demoralised 
by  privations.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  Swiss  Socialist  papers  are  misrepresenting  the  facts 
when  they  say  that  for  three  months  now,  Leipzig  has 
been  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  is  significant  that  the 
frontier  is  reported  closed.  The  Higher  Command,  then, 
whatever  its  preoccupations  about  the  gathering  and 
increasing  strength  of  its  enemies,  is  still  more  pro- 
foundly preoccupied  by  the  possibility  of  a  total  collapse 
of  its  own  people.  It  has  long  since  lost  all  illusions  of 
ultimate  victory.  It  realises  the  certainty  of  defeat  and 
it  knows  from  the  e.xpression  of  the  unalterable  resolu- 
tion of  the  Allies  that  the  defeat — unless  a  miracle 
occurs — will  be  pushed  until  the  military  power  of  Prussia 
is  utterly  destroyed.  The  "  military  power  of  Prussia  " 
means  the  whole  structure  of  autocracj' — not  the  Em- 
peror alone,  not  the  Royal  Family'  alone — but  the  whole 
pyramid  of  Junkers,  nobles  and  the  military  caste.  But 
below  this  is  the  German  people,  and  if  their  resolution 
is  equal  to  fighting  to  the  last  ditch,  then  the  autocracy 
has  this  chance  of  survival,  that  the  Allies  satiated 
with  the  apparent  destruction  of  Germany's  power  for 
further  evi\,  may  make  peace  before  their  final  object  is 
achieved — that  is  before  the  Imperial  House  and  all  it 
stands  for  is  brought  to  ruin. 

Saving  the  Crown 

The  fight  is  then  no  longer  to  save  Germany,  but  to 
save  the  Imperial  Crown  and  the  hierarchy  that  it 
personifies.  Its  continuance  depends  on  the  German 
people.  For  two  years  their  fighting  spirit  has  been 
maintained  by  the  promise  of  victor}'.  It  is  a  spell  that 
has  clearly  lost  its  potency,  and  a  substitute  must  be 
found.  The  murder  of  Fr\'att  and  the  slave  driving  of 
Lille,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  now  the  sole  base 
of  Germany's  hopes.  For,  by  these  things,  the  final 
exasperation  of  the  Allied  peoples  has  been  achieved. 
Have  they  been  done  simply  to  provoke  the  protests 
with  which,  in  fact,  they  have  been  met  ?  It  is  these 
protests  that  will  afford  the  German  Government  the 
excuse  for  the  change  of  front  that  has  become  inevitable. 
Until  May,  the  Germans  put  up  with  their  misfortunes 
and  struggled  on  bravely  because  victory  and  with  it 
the  larger  and  safer  Germany  would  be  assured.  Now 
they  will  be  told  they  must  tight  on  bravely,  because,  if 


they  surrender,  they  will  be  exterminated,  whereas  if 
they  fight,  they  may  at  least  get  such  terms  as  will  save 
the  lives  of  their  men,  the  honour  of  their  women  and 
the  integrity  of  their  beloved  Fatheriand.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  last  and  desperate  effort  to  unite  Germany 
behind  the  military  caste.  There  will  be  no  safety  in 
rebellion — none  in  throwing  over  the  authors  of  Germany's 
ruin  and  the  instigators  of  Christendom's  revenge. 
Unless  the  Allies  can  be  wearied,  a  common  ruin  must 
await  all. 

The  Allied  Governments  have  a  great  opportunity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  allow  the  men  of  war  to 
seize  it.  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  sternly  and  well  on  Monday. 
His  words  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  feeble  protests 
sent  through  Mr.  Page,  while  Fryatt's  fate  was  certain, 
but  not  accomplished.  Would  the  language  of  resolu- 
tion have  saved  him  ?  Probably  not — but  that  is  710 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  used.  Henceforth, 
let  us  act  together  with  our  Allies  and  make  it  plain 
to  the  world  that  we  intend  to  hold  the  authors 
of  these  crimes  personally  responsible  for  their  com- 
mission. It  would  give  a  fresh  significance  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  military  power  of  Prussia,  if  it  includes  the 
public  trial  of  the  War  Lord.  Arthur  Pollen 

Medals  of  Jutland  Battle 

A  DMIRAL  PRINCE  LOUIS  OF  BATTENBERG 
/%  has  had  this  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the 
/  %  Battle  of  Jutland.  The  obverse  shows  the 
-Z  jL Union  Jack  and  the  White  Ensign,  the  staffs 
crossed  in  front  of  a  trident  and  tied  to  it  by  a  riband, 
from  which  depends  a  small  shield  inscribed  :  "  31st 
May,  1916."  The  legend  around  is  :  "  To  the  glorious 
memory  of  those  who  fell  that  day."     On  the  reverse  are 


the  following  particulars  :  "  May  31st,  1916,  the  German 
Fleet  attacked  off  the  coast  of  Jutland  and  driven  back 
into  port  with  heavy  loss.  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
Commander-in-Chief ;  Vice- Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,- 
Commanding  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet."  Copies  of  the 
medal,  in  two  sizes,  are  to  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Spink  and  Sons,  17  and  18,  Piccadilly,  who  are  acting 
as  agents  for  Prince  Louis.  The  entire  profits  are  in- 
tended to  go  to  naval  orphanages,  which  should  benefit 
considerably,  for  this  idea  of  Prince  Louis  is  an  admirable 
one.  These  medals  will  be  highly  valued  in  all  households 
which  have  any  connection  with  this  great  naval  victory. 


The  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Heinemann's  series  of  per- 
sonal narratives  of  the  war.  Contemptible,  by  "  Casualty," 
(3s.  6d.  net)  is  a  record  of  fighting  from  Mons  to  the  Aisne, 
given  by  a  subaltern  who  has  the  art  of  infusing  reality  into 
a  plain  story.  It  is  as  concise  as  an  official  report,  but  out 
of  it  one  may  gather  the  weary  bewilderment  of  the  retreat, 
the  muddled  impressions  that  men  actually  in  the  firing  line 
got  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  always  and  above  all  the 
splendid  devotion  to  duty  of  the  "  old  contemptibles." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  and  realistic  studies  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  man  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years  is  The 
Sailor,  by  J.  C.  Snaith.  (Smitli,  Elder  and  Co.,  6s.).  Henry 
Harper,  untaught  and  battered  slum  boy,  earned  his  title  in 
a  grim  six  years  of  life  before  the  mast,  after  which  he  deter- 
mined never  to  go  to  sea  again  ;  fate  made  of  him  a  pro- 
fessional footballer  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  which  point  the 
development  of  his  character  really  began — all  that  went 
before  was  no  more  then  preparation  for  understanding  of 
the  deeper  things  of  life.  The  grip  of  the  story  is  undeniable, 
once  the  book  is  taken  up,  it  is  hard  to  lay  it  down,  and  from 
first  page  to  last  The  Sailor  holds  us  unwearied.  It  is  a  re- 
markable story  of  growth  in  the  art  of  self-expression,  with 
the  impress  of  reality  on  all  its  varied  episodes. 
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THAT  saving  quality  of  the  British  race  known 
as  adaptahility — which  has  become  our  pro- 
verbial characteristic — may  be  regarded  both 
as  a  national  blessing  and  a  national  curse. 
Its  influence  has  made  us  the  hope  as  well  as  the  despair 
of  our  Allies.  Whilst  it  has  made  us  the  greatest  colonis- 
ing people  in  history,  it  has  also  made  us  the  most  un- 
prepared and  ill-equipped  nation  for  meeting  emergencies. 
Conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  capable  of  quickly  im- 
provising plans  and  methods  enabling  us  to  meet  new 
conditions,  we  instinctively  postpone  even  the  dis- 
cussion of  dangers,  until  the  dreaded  events  are  actually 
happening. 

This  habit  of  procrastination  has  inade  us  a  byword 
among  the  nations  for  sloth  and  improvidence.  And 
one  can  almost  sympathise  with  the  Germans  in  their 
cry  of  "  hypocrisy  "  on  their  finding  this  apparently 
unmilitary,  decadent,  pacific,  indolent  race  suddenly 
converting  itself  into  a  military  power  of  the  highest 
order,  as  capable  of  heroic  deeds  and  as  full  of  martial 
ardour  as  themselves  !  Had  the  Germans  understood 
the  psychology  of  the  British  people  as  they  under- 
stand themselves,  they  could  not  have  fallen  into  such  a 
fatal  error  as  to  suppose  us  incapable  ol  what  we  are  now 
achieving.  A  future  writer  might  be  justified  in  charac- 
terising us  as  a  race  of  "  Houdinis."  As  all  the  world 
probably  knows,  Houdini  is  the  man  who  allows  himself 
to  be  bound  with  ropes  and  tied  in  a  sack  or  nailed  in  a 
box  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  within  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes  he  is  seen  calmly  swimming  to  shore  as 
though  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  The  British 
nation  apparently  loves  to  show  its  skill  in  surmounting 
obstacles  and  getting  safely  out  of  tight  corners. 

By  all  the  rules  of  warfare  and  common  sense  our  Ex- 
peditionary Force  should  have  been  annihilated  in  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  war.  To-day — two  years 
after  the  beginning  of  hostilities— we  are  attacking  the 
enemy  in  superior  numbers  and  with  superior  weapons. 
Two  years  ago  our  army  was  numerically  inferior  to  that 
of  Serbia  or  Greece,  whilst  our  munition  works  com- 
pared to  those  of  Germany  were  absolutely  insignificant. 
At  the  end  of  those  two  years  we  find  ourselves  as  well 
equipped  as  Germany  was  after  forty  years  preparation  ! 

Our  Currency  System. 

Take  again  our  currency  and  banking  systems.  When 
war  broke  out  we  found  ourselves  bound  hand-and-foot 
by  a  ridiculous  restrictive  parliamentary  Act  which  for- 
bade the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  legal  tender  notes 
without  an  equivalent  of  gold  reserves.  The  gold  had 
vanished — much  of  it  to  Germany — through  the  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  And  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  supplies  from  abroad  in  time  to  save  the  country 
from  an  impending  catastrophe.  The  credit  system 
built  up  under  this  suicidal  measure  collapsed— as 
every  intelligent  writer  predicted  it  would — as  soon  as 
a  great  crisis  was  in  sight.  The  nation  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  panic  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
In  any  other  country  panic  must  have  ensued. 

A  meeting  of  the  bankers  was  called  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  a  three  days'  holiday  proclaimed  during 
which  a  safe  and  simple  remedy  was  devised  by  one 
of  our  greatest  bankers,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  whole  situation  was  changed.  What  threatened  to 
be  a  terrible  financial  storm  became  a  dead  calm. 
Treasury  notes  were  issued  in  denominations  of  one  pound 
and  ten  shillings  to  the  extent  of  the  country's  needs. 
Sovereigns  and  ten  shilling  pieces  were  gradually  called 
in  and  the  people  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  gold  and 
silver  coins — nay — even  taught  by  foolish  financial 
writers  to  regard  paper  money  as  dangerous  and  un- 
reliable— immediately  adapted  itself  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  credit  of  the  British  Nation — unsurpassed  in 
quality    in    the    commercial    history     of    nations — has 


taken  the  place  of  gold  since  August,  1914,  and  circulates 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Confidence  was  immediately  restored,  and 
as  far  as  financial  accommodation  is  concerned,  no  one 
would  imagine  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war 
in  history.     So  much  for  our  adaptability  ! 

Time  to  Learn  a  Lesson. 

But  it  is  surely  time  to  learn  a  lesson.  Adaptability 
is  a  good  quality,  but  like  a  good  memory  it  may  some  day 
fail  us,  and  then  will  come  the  deluge.  Having  success- 
fully avoided  the  financial  storm  to  which  wars  give 
rise,  it  is  time  to  consider  what  is  to  happen  after  peace  is 
declared.  The  issue  of  Treasury  notes  was  distinctly 
a  war  measure.  There  are  at  present  something  like 
£120,000,000  of  these  notes  in  circulation  and  the 
Treasury  holds  £28,000,000  in  gold  as  a  sort  of  basis  for 
them.  Already  there  are  indications  that  efforts  will 
be  made  in  certain  circles  to  get  rid  of  them  when  the 
war  is  over. 

The  public  will  be  told  that  having  served  their  pur- 
pose during  the  war,  as  soon  as  the  crisis  is  over  they 
will  be  no  longer  needed.  This  movement  which,  if 
successftU,  would  deprive  our  industrial  and  trading  classes 
of  this  most  efficient  and  absolutely  safe  medium  of  exchange, 
and  would  make  money  much  dearer,  should  be  resisted 
by  everyone  who  wishes  to  save  the  country  from  the  horrors 
of  trade  depression  and  unemployment.  Under  the 
plausible  excuse  of  desiring  to  reduce  prices,  certain 
money-trading  concerns  are  already  pointing  to  the 
Treasury  notes  as  the  main  cause  of  the  high  prices 
prevaihTij:;.  Their  real  motive  is  to  reduce  the  supplj' 
of  legal  tender  in  order  to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  general  fall  in 
prices  means  a  shortage  of  money,  and  a  consequent 
falling  off  in  the  effective  demand  for  commodities. 
And  this  means  a  slackening  of  production,  reduction 
of  wages,  unemployment,  sometimes  ending  in  industrial 
stagnation. 

There  are  infinitely  greater  economic  evils  than  high 
prices.  In  fact  a  high  level  of  prices  is  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  industrial  prosperity — except  in  cases  where 
the  supplies  of  commodities  are  either  cut  off  as  the 
result  of  war  (as  is  the  case  in  Germany  and  Austria)  or 
the  consequence  of  famine,  from  natural  causes.  But 
where — as  in  America — trade  and  industries  are  flourish- 
ing as  they  have  never  flourished  before,  prices  are 
abnormally  high.  Money  is  the  mechanism  of  exchange. 
To  reduce  suddenly  its  volume  below  that  necessary  for 
carrying  on  business  is  to  create  every  kind  of  economic 
disaster,  bankruptcy,  starvation  and  ruin !  It  will  be 
found  that  every  attempt  in  the  past  to  do  what  some 
of  our  financiers  are  already  suggesting  we  should  do 
after  the  war,  has  been  attended  invariably  by  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  social  distress  in  the  acutest  form. 
What  our  Cobdenites  have  christened  the  "  hungry 
forties,"  was  a  period  of  severe  monetary  restriction, 
and  the  social  miseries  endured  by  millions  of  our  people 
were  due  more  to  the  unfortunate  financial  policy  in- 
augurated by  our  legislators  (whose  knowledge  of 
monetary  science  was  absolutely  mediieval)  than  to  the 
Corn  Laws. 

Again,  when,  through  the  instigaticn  of  certain  in- 
ternational financiers,  the  United  States  Government 
was  induced  to  destroy  millions  of  greenbacks  which  had 
carried  them  safely  through  their  Civil  War,  America 
paid  the  inevitable  penalty  of  an  industrial  crisis  with  all> 
its  accompanying  social  horrors. 

With  the  return  of  our  armies,  the  problem  of  produc-  ■« 
five  emploj'ment  will  become  a  \exy  serious  one  and  all 
our  financial  resources  and  facihties  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  Are  we  to  throw  away  the  most  important 
national  credit  instrument  we  possess  at  the  bidding  of 
certain  money-traders  whose  object  is  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities — gold  and  credit  ?  It 
is   surely    of    jnfiniteK'    greater    importance   to    ensure 
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employment  and  consequent  foodT  shelter  and  comfort  to 
all — even  at  high  prices — than  to  risk  industrial  stagna- 
tion !  Let  me  say  at  once,  that  our  most  progressive 
bankers  are  opposed  to  this  wanton  destruction.  The 
movement  is  confined  to  a  very  small,  although  a  very 
intfuential  dicjue.  But  the  leaders  of  our  great  Joint 
Stock  Ranks,  the  majority  of  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  commercial  needs  of  the  nation,  desire  to  pre- 
serve these  notes.  What  they  wish  to  see,  however,  is 
an  absolutely  solid  gold  backing  to  the  entire  Treasury 
issue.  They  realise  that  £100,000.000  or  £120,000,000 
of  ten  shillings  and  one  pound  notes  are  essential  for  the 
country's  needs  but  they  are  anxious  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  create  a  Treasury  reserve  equal  in  amount 
to  the  face  value  of  the  notes  issued. 

Now,  experience  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  ques-  . 
tion,  that  for  the  purpose  of  our  Home  trade.  Treasury 
notes,  whether  backed  by  gold  or  not,  are  readily  accep- 
ted, and  they  facihtate  trade  quite  as  well  as  sovereigns 
and  half  sovereigns,  and  with  far  less  cost  to  the  nation. 
But  our  commercial  dOalings  with  foreign  countries  are 
necessarily  based  upon  gold — the  international  com- 
modity for  settling  trade  balances.  And  at  present  we 
are  entirely  dependent  for  our  gold  supplies  upon  a 
private  trading  Company,  viz.,  the  Bank  of  England, 
whose  interests  are  not  "always  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  trading  commun-ty.  The  Great  War  has  shown 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  War  Chest. 

By  securing  a  Treasury  gold  reserve  of  £100,000,000 
or  more,  as  a  basis  for  the  notes,  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  satisfy  all  parties,  except  the  contractionists 
whose  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  nation. 
Those  who  are  superstitious  enough  to  believe  gold  of 
more  value  than  the  national  credit  based  upon  the  pro- 
ductive energies  and  capacities  of  the  British  nation, 
would  have  their  present  fears  allayed.  Those  who 
recognise  the  enormous  help  to  trade  which  these  notes 
have  b3en,  will  admit  that  they  lose  nothing  by  the 
addition  of  so  much  gold.  Bui  ah)ve  all,  the  use  of  the 
national  credit  as  legal  tcndir,  takes  the  nation's  industries  to 
a  larg:  extent  out  of  control  of  the  manipulators  of  specie, 
whose  policy  has  hzen  a  b/akc  upon  the  ivheels  of  industry 
for  the  past  century.  In  establishing  such  a  national 
gold  reserve,  safeguards  should  be  provided  to  prevent 
effectually  cosmopoUtan  hnanciers  from  manipulating 
these  reserves  for  their  own  interests. 

The  truth  is  that  for  our  home  trade,  gold  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. It  is  only  abroad,  where  our  legal  tender  laws  have 
no  effect,  that  Treasury  notes  would  fail  to  circulate, 
and  hence  gold  becomes  a  necessity.  But  it  is  precisely 
the  fact  that  our  legal  tender  notes  would  not  circulate 
abroad,  that  makes  them  far  preferable  for  our  national 
currency  than  gold.  1  Our  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  demand  a  currency  that  can  b:  relied  upon,  which 
will  stay  at  home  and  not  travel  ab/oad  and  can  b:  obtained 
ivhen  it  is  needed.  They  demand  a  uniform  bank  rate 
and  not  one  that  is  continually  oscillating  like  a  pump 
handle.  Under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  our  bank  rate  has 
been  the  most  variable  of  any  in  the  world.  And  this 
variability  is  the  f  ice  we  have  had  to  pay  for  using  as 
legal  tender  a  metal  that  our  laws  have  deliberately 
made  so  enticing  to  foreigners  as  to  impel  them  to  ship 
it  abroad  and  restrict  our  banking  facilities. 

Our  Treasury  notes  tend  to  reduce  these  evils  consider- 
ably. Moreover  they  tend  to  broaden  the  basis  upon 
which  our  bank  credit  is  issued,  and  permit  our  bankers 
to  increase  their  facilities  with  far  less  risk  than  hereto- 
fore. There  is  therefore  every  reason  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing these  notes  after  the  war,  and  not  a  single  valid 
excuse  for  destroying  them. 


One  of  the  most  moving  stories  of  the  war  on  the  eastern 
front  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  Scotland  Liddell,  On  T/w  Russian 
Front.  (Simpkin.  Marshall  and  Co.  8s.  6d.  net).  "  It  is 
a  story,"  says  the  author,  "  tliat  can  only  be  written  in  tears, 
rainbowed  as  it  is  by  a  thousand  instances  of  heroism. " 

In  this  spirit  the  author  approaches  his  task,  and  the  result 
is  a  living  story  of  the  Russian  army,  its  heroism,  its  tragedies, 
and  sometimes  its  comedies.  One  may  gather  insight  to 
Russian  character  from  these  pages,  and  from  the  little 
stories  that  the  book  contains  may  come  to  understand  the 
Russian  officer  and  his  men,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  (Germany's  great  effort  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1915.  Written  with  real  inspiration,  this  is  in- 
evitably one  of  the  books  on  the  war  that  will  count. 


Berceuse  de  Guerre 

By  E.\nLE  Cammaerts. 

^Chant^  :)         Dodo,  l' enfant  do, 

L'enfant  dormira  tantot. 

Le  feu  s'eteint,  le  vent  gcmit. 
La  pluie  cingle  la  fenetre     .     .     . 
Vente-t-il,  pleut-i!  la-bas  aussi  ? 
Grele-t-il,  tonne-t-il  pent  etre  ? 

Dodo,  l'enfant  do     .     .     . 
Est-il  bien  ? 
A-t-il  chaud  ? 
Ne  manque-t-il  de  rien  ? 
A-t-il  ce  qu'  il  lui  faut  ? 
Ses  gants,  son  gilet,  ses  allumettes, 
Et,  dans  sa  poche,  contre  son  cceur, 
Ma  derniere  lettre 
Et  sa  ferveur  ? 

L'  enfant  dormira  tantot     .     .     , 
La  lampe  baisse,  le  feu  seteint. 
II  va  falloir  se  mettre  au  lit. 
L'enfant  ferme  se  petits  poings.     .     . 
Mon  grand  enfant  dort-il  aussi  ? 
Dort-il  paisiblemcnt,  avant  la  bataille  ? 
Court-il,  comnie  un  fou. 
Sous  la  mitraille  ? 
On  bien  git-il  dans  quelciue  trou. 
La  bouche  ouverte  et  les  yeux  clos  ? 

Dodo,  l'enfant  do.     .     .     . 
L'enfant  gemit,  le  vent  goufle  les  rideaux, 
La  meche  charbonne. 
L'enfant  se  tourne  dans  son  berceau, 
La  pluife  se  tait,  la  nuit  frissonne. 
II  fait  triste  a  faire  peur.     .     .     , 

L'enfant  dormira  tantot.     .     .     . 
De  la  fureur  des  Boches  delivrez-nous.  Seigneur  ! 

[.\ll  Ri^iHTS  Reserved] 


In  ^ongs  of  Wind  and  Wave  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons), 
Mr.  Arthur  Salmon  has  collected  together  those  charming 
poems  of  his  with  which  so  many  readers  are  familiar  in  the 
pages  of  the  newspaper  press.     Mr.  Salmon  has  the  true  poetic 
gift  ;   liis  verses  are  ever  musical  and  haunting  ;   although  he 
may  not  plumb  the  remoter  depths  of  human  emotion,  he  is 
singularly   perceptive   to   the  appeal   of   Nature.     His  com- 
mand of  metre  is  considerable,  and  he  has  a  curious  love  for 
Alcaics,  which  recall  the  old  class-room  and  that  friend  (or 
enemy)  of  boyhood,  Horace.     One  could  not  give  a    better 
illustration  of  his  delightful  volume  than  in  these  three  verses  ; 
Ghosts  of  a  myriad  Springtimes  rise  and  beckon  ; 
Impulse  and  instinct  urging  me  to  wander 
Far  to  tlie  nameless  and  the  chartless,  seeking 
New  worlds  to  conquer. 

Not  a  new  world  of  treasure-land  material ; 
Thirsting  am  I  for  voice  and  revelation — 
Secrets  of  earth  and  mysteries  of  the  woodlands, 
Tales  of  old  ocean. 

Souls  of  the  dead,  is  this  the  heirloom  left  me  ? 
Stirrings  and  restlessness,  insatiate  hunger, 
Impulse  that  goads  me  to  the  far  horizon's 
Limitless  secret  ? 

Crusading  at  Gallipoli,  A.D.,  1915,  by  Signaller  Ellis  Silas 
is  a  book  of  sketches  which  serve  to  show  the  hfe  of  th'e 
Anzacs  on  the  Peninsula.  Forewords  by  General  Sir  Jar 
Hamilton  and  by  Sir  William  Birdwood  characterise  the 
sketches  as  "  an  excellent  record,"  and  "  doing  justice  to  the 
gaiety  and  good  humour  which  never  deserted  any  of  our 
troops  in  the  trenches,"  statements  which  we  heartily  endorse 
after  inspection  of  the  book,  which  is  published  at  the  price 
of  2s.  6d.  at  the  offices  of  the  British  Australasian,  115,  High 
Holborn.  The  sketches,  as  Signaller  Silas  claims,  picture 
war  as  the  soldier  sees  it,  shorn  of  pomp ;  they  bring  home 
vividly  the  actual  life  of  the  heroes  of  Gallipoli. 
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Effects   of   the   Blockade 


WHILE  it  would  be  idle  to  count  on  the  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  enemy  countries 
as  likely  to  exercise  any  decisive  effect,  yet 
reliable  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  these 
conditions  are  contributing,  after  two  years  of  steadily 
increasing  pressure,  toward  that  complete  victory  of  the 
Allies  with  which  alone  the  war  can  end. 

Economic  pressure  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  auxi- 
liary means  of  shortening  the  war.  That  there  is  real  dis- 
content, and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  complaints  of 
food  shortage  having  been  engineered  by  the  German 
Government  for  the  sake  of  arousing  neutral  S3'mpathy, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  is  evident  from  the  \ery  wide- 
spread nature  of  the  riots  that  occur  with  increasing 
frequency.  Such  riots  have  taken  place  in  Berlin,  Bruns- 
wick, Breslau,  Charlottenburg,  Chemnitz,  Cologne,  Cob- 
lentz,  Dresden,  Duisburg,  Dusseldorf,  Essen,  Leipzig, 
^lagdeburg,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Kiel 
■ — these  for  certainties,  although  the  German  censorship  has 
been  most  careful  to  suppress  news  of  these  disturbances 
whenever  possible.  Even  the  official  report  of  the  Munich 
riots  on  June  17th  last  admitted  that  soldiers  in  uniform 
took  part,  and  the  temper  of  the  rioters  is  such  toward  the 
end  of  this  second  year  of  war  that  machine  guns  have 
been   turned   on    the   crowds. 

The  first  task  to  which  Herr  von  Batocki  set  his  hand 
as  Imperial  Food  Minister  was  that  of  breaking  down 
the  barriers  existing  between  the  various  German  states, 
and  securing  uniform  distribution  of  food  throughout  the 
empire.  In  this  task  Bavaria,  where  the  export  restric- 
tions are  still  in  force,  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  agricultural  Bavaria  is  bitterly 
resented  by  the  industrial  regions  of  the  empire,  which 
see  in  it- — and  with  justice — evidence  of  disunion.  But 
the  main  cause  of  von  Batocki's  failure  is  not  that  he  has 
not  secured  efficient  distribution  of  food,  but  that  there  is 
not  enough  to  distribute. 

In  Berlin  the  meat  ration  is  now  reduced  to  a  half  pbund 
weekly  per  inhabitant,  and  in  some  towns  it  is  less  than 
this,  while  a  protest  by  the  "  Medical  Committee  of 
Greater  Berlin  "  has  been  sent  to  the  press  on  the  subject 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  nourishing  food  for  invalids 
and  infirm  people.  Letters  found  on  German  prisoners 
of  war  complaining  of  the  lack  of  food  are  too  numerous 
for  comment,  and  a  reduction  in  the  meat  ration  of  the 
army  has  been  officially  admitted.  First-line  troops 
appear  to  be  well-fed,  and  it  is  the  troops  in  reserve  that 
have  their  rations  curtailed,  in  the  main. 

Reports  on  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  for  this  year 
point  to  a  very  poor  rye  crop— which  means  considerable 
dimunition  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  ood  for  the 
lower  classes ;  the  wheat  crop  prospects  range  from 
middling  to  very  bad,  owing  to  excessive  rains  and  the 
lack  of  imported  fertilisers,  while  the  crops  of  barley 
and  potatoes  appear  to  be  beloA'  the  average.  But, 
even  admitting  the  worst  in  respect  to  the  harvest, 
nearly  six  months  supply  of  cereals  will  be  assured  to  the 
population  if  that  harvest  can  be  garnered  in  reasonably 
good  condition.  The  lack  of  cereals  is  not  what  is 
troubling  civilian  Germany  and  von  Batocki's  administra- 
tion at  the  present  time,  for  the  main  problem  is  the 
shortage  of  meat  and  fats,  in  which  respects  the  prospects 
become  more  and  more  depressing. 

So  long  as  civilian  Germany  retains  its  faith  in  ultimate 
victory,  even  such  an  evil  as  this  will  be  patiently  borne 
in  the  hope  of  full  recompense  at  the  end.  When — as 
must  eventually  happen — to  present  privation,  is  added 
the  knowledge  of  Russian  successes,  the  Allied  Offensive 
in  the  west,  the  failure  at  Verdun,  and  the  equally  serious 
Austrian  failure  before  Trent,  then  the  moral  endurance 
of  the  nation,  already  weakened,  will  be  perilously  near 
breaking  point,  apart  from  what  further  may  happen  in 
the  field.  But  the  privations  imposed  on  Germany  can 
only  be  considered  as  an  accessory  to  the  military  victory 
of  the  Allies. 

With  regard  to  trade  conditions,  those  industries  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  war  give  little 
cause  of  complaint  to  their  shareholders  ;  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  businesses  show  increase  rather  than  decrease— it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  there  is  a  famine  in  tin.  all  of  which 


is  commandeered  for  public  purposes.  Soap,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  fats,  has  advanced  to  ten  times  its  normal 
price  ;  the  textile  trades  are  reduced  to  great  straits, 
notably  the  cotton  industry,  in  which  there  is  severe 
depression  and  growing  unemployment — the  cost  of 
cotton  yarn  has  advanced  from  70  pfennigs  per  English 
pound  to  9.30  marks.  In  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  many  factories  are  kept  going  only  at  a  loss. 
The  shortage  of  leather,  owing  to  restricted  imports  and 
the  great  needs  of  the  army,  has  grown  serious,  and  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  to  reduce  the  working  hours 
in  boot  factories,  so  as  to  keep  as  many  employees  as 
possible  at  work.  The  shortage  of  rubber  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  all,  and  the  public  are  com- 
pelled to  surrender  even  the  smallest  quantities  to  the 
Rubber  Clearing  House  established  by  the  Government. 
In  the  matter  of  paper,  prices  have  practically  doubled, 
and  though  the  Government  has  come  to  the  assistance , 
of  various  journals,  newspapers  are  run  at  a  loss,  while 
many  of  the  smaller  periodicals  have  ceased  publication. 
The  building  trades  are  at  a  standstill. 

Means  of  estimating  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Austria-Hungary  are  far  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of 
Germany,  but  reliable  evidence  shows  that  conditions 
in  the  dual  kingdom  are  worse  than  in  Germany,  mainly 
through  the  shortage  of  labour.  It  has  been  beyond 
dispute  for  some  time  that  a  third  revision  of  the  medical 
examination  for  military  service  has  been  ordered,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  calling  up  for  service  of  all  men  up  to 
55  years  of  age,  the  shortage  of  labour  in  the  agricultural 
districts  will  have  serious  results  for  the  coming  harvest. 
In  Hungary,  there  is  intense  bitterness  over  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  incapacity  of  Austrian  generals;  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Italian  theatre  of  war,  a  state  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  famine  already  exists,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Austria-Hungary  only  importation  (im- 
possible for  the  duration  of  the  war)  can  relieve  the  scarcity 
of  meat  and  fat  foods.  In  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia 
most  of  the  cattle  have  already  been  slaughtered  for 
food  ;  in  Prague  the  conditions  approximate  to  famine 
with  regard  to  all  foodstuffs,  and  in  Vienna  prices  have 
increased  500  to  900  per  cent,  on  the  normal  for  all 
kinds  of  foodstuffs,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  meat 
foods  ;  Buda  Pesth  is  even  worse  off  in  the  matter  of 
provisions,  and  as  the  Russian  occupation  of  Galicia 
advances  conditions  grow  steadily  more  discouraging. 

Yet  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  economic  pressure 
is  a  factor  in  the  situation  of  the  Central  Empires,  but 
the  main  factor  is  still  that  of  military  decision. 


Two  Years  of  War 

THE   next   issue  of   Land    &   Water,  published  on 
Thursday,    August   10th,    will   be  a    special  Double 
Number,   price' One  Shilling,  reviewing  the  past  Two 
Years    of   War    from  a    military,    naval,    and    national 
standpoint.     Among  the  principal  features  are: 

The  Second   Year  of  the   War :    A   Military  Analysis. 

By   HILAIRE    BELLOC. 
Naval  Events  Reviewed.        By  Arthur  Pollen 
Legends  of  the  Marne.  By  Colonel  Feyler. 

The  Future  and  the  Women.  By  Lady  Frances  Balfour. 
Literature  since  1914.  By  W.   L.   Courtney 

(Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review). 

Human  Nature  and  the  War.  By  Principal  L.  P.  Jacks 

(Editor  ol  The  Hibbcrt  Journal). 

The  Men-at-Arms.  By  Professor  J.  H.  Morgan. 

The  Old  and  New  Tables.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
A  Poem.  By  Gilbert  Frankau. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  an  Englishwoman  in  Paris. 

Greenmanfle,  Chapters  VIL  and  VIII.     By  John  Buchan. 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

In  view  of  the  large  demand  which  is  anticipated  it  is 
advisable  to  place  an  order  at  once  for  this  double  number 
of  Land  ^.  Watkr, 
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Letters  to  a  Lonely  Civilian 

By*the  Author  of  "Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War" 


LORD  LYTTON'S  acceptance  of  office  as  Civil 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  accounts  for  one  of  the 
younger  men  of  ability  too  long  allowed  to 
stand  aloof  from  public  posts.  Another  such. 
Lord  Lovat,  was  closeted  with  the  King  the  other  even- 
ing ;  I  say  closeted  because  what  passed  must  still  be 
kept  so  close.  With  the  name  of  a  third,  Colonel  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,  M.P.,  the  journalists  begin  to  be  busy  ;  and 
there  is  perhaps  promise  in  even  these  vague  prelimin- 
aries, liicse  three  men  average  forty  years  apiece. 
Their  c;  pab'.lities  are  beyond  cavil.  They  have  been 
kept  out  of  official  life  only  by  their  own  diffidence  and 
because  they  really  care  for  the  things  which  commoner 
I  oliticians  jest  about  and  jostle  among  staled  conventions. 

*  *        *        *        * 

Perhaps  there  were  other  reasons  why  Lord  Lytton 
was  long  let  alone.  He  could  not  with  any  sort  of  con- 
venience have  been  Home  Secretary,  for  instance,  when 
Lady  Constance  Lytton  went  to  gaol ;  his  deep  dissen- 
sion from  Winston  Churchill  was  due  to  his  deeper 
devotion  to  his  sister.  Cabinets  are  reputed  schools  of 
cynicism  ;  and  Lytton  could  not  be  a  cynic  if  he  tried  ;  no, 
not  even  when  he  was  assured  that  women  should  not 
vote  because  they  already  influence  their  voting 
husbands— a  fatuity  brought  home  to  him,  really 
home,  by  his  own  wife's  inability  to  cool  his  fervour  for 
the  female  franchise.  The  governorship  of  a  Colony 
was  more  than  once  discussed  for  him  ;  but  that,  in  his 
case,  meant  a  form  of  domestic  banishment  only  to  be 
mitigated  by  wealth  the  Lji;tons  do  not  possess. 

*  *        *        *        * 
When  I  last  heard  L\i:ton  speak,  he  was  combating  an 

"anti"  under  the  shadow  of  Lutyens's  lovely  church  in  the 
Hampstead  suburb.  Lutyens  is  his  brother-in-law  ;  but 
in  any  case  Lvtton  stands  for  Garden  Cities  (he  possesses 
one  of  his  own)  rather  than  for  the  Victorian  Knebworth, 
pretentious  even  in  its  bookshelves,  pompous  for  all  its 
flowers.  Old  Bulwer  loved  to  spend  some  of  his  in- 
dustrious earnings  on  sham  temples  for  his  lawns,  and  did 
not  disdain  for  his  Pompeian  interior  walls  an  "  an- 
cestral "  portrait  from  Wardour  Street.  His  dutiful 
descendants  have  done  a  little  half-clandestine  clearing 
out  of  bric-a-brac,  even  a  little  burning.  Once  and  again 
they  have  had  to  let  Knebworth  ;  and  the  consolation 
is  that  these  temporary  absences  were  less  hard  than 
if  the  house  had  been  more  perfectly  to  their  mind.  The 
author  of  The  Last  of  the  Barons  Uved  the  "  title  role." 
By  his  politics  and  his  pen  he  gained  that  first  step  in  the 
peerage.  "  It  is  for  you  to  make  the  second,"  he 
calmly,  perhaps  even  ironically,  remarked  to  his  son 
Robert,  as  thev  rode  together  in  the  Park.  Nothing 
in  the  world  "seemed  less  Ukely.  Yet  Robert  went 
even  one  better.  He  made  his  father  the  Last  of  the 
Barons  by  becoming  the  first  of  the  Earls. 
if        *         *        *        * 

We  are  all  very  voluble,  even  now,  about  our  dislikes. 
But  what's  important   (says  Ruskin)   is  to  like  things, 
to  know  why  you  like  them,  and  to  say  you  like  them. 
So  hear  a  few  of  my  likings  these  last  days.     I  liked  the 
neutral  dog  in  the"  firing-line  who,  doglike,  when  he  had 
gobbled  all  he  could  get  from  ours,  crossed  over  to  the 
German  lines  for  a  final  savoury  ;  and  I  liked  those  dogs 
of  Germans  who  made  him  welcome  and  took   care   he 
was  not  hit  on  his  way  home.     You  remember  the  fabled 
lion  who,  when  shown  pictures  of  lions  in  their  encounters 
with  men,  where  men  were  invariably  victors,  imagined 
the  different  tale  to  be  told  were  a  lion  instead  of  a  man, 
the   artist  ?     And   in  that   spirit   the   go-between   dog, 
friend  of  man,  even  of  German,  may  surely  have  devised 
under  those  strange  conditions,  a  variant  on  Dr.  Watts's 
doggerel  "  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite  1  " 
«         «        *        *         * 
Another  thing  I  have  particularly  Hked  is  that  beauti- 
ful symbohc  drawing  of  Ireland  in  a  daily  paper  ;  though 
not  even  that,  nor  Willie  Yeats's   play,  nor  one  of    the 
traditional  cryptic  names  of  Ireland,  quite  reconciles  me 
to  Ireland  as  an  aged  crone.    For  all  her  griefs,  she  is 


not   older   than   Britannia ;    and   Siangan's  immortally 
young  "  Dark  Rosaleen  "  she  remains  for  me. 

*  «        *         *        * 

Of  course  I  liked  (but  "  like  "  is  too  cold  a  word)  the 
men  in  the  Trenches  who,  when  promised  a  reward  for 
doing  two  super-jobs,  chose  as  their  due  the  rescinding 
of  the  order  for  their  well-won  rest,  and  chanced  them- 
selves as  victims  for  a  third  venture.  And  I  liked  (again 
that  inadequate  vocabulary)  the  record,  buried  among 
columns  of  obituary  notices,  concerning  Major  Stanley 
Livingstone  Jones,  K.C.  He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
he  qualified  for  the  law ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  half- 
dozen  men  in  Canada  to  enlist ;  he  went  to  the  front  ; 
wounded  in  January,  1915.  he  was  sent  home — England 
is  "  home  "  to  Canadians  in  war-time  ;  he  returned  to 
the  trenches  in  ^lay,  1915  ;  a  second  wound  sent  him 
home  a  second  time  ;  he  was  again  at  the  front  in  August, 
1915  ;  in  April  of  this  year  he  came  home  suffering  from 
concussion  ;  but  returned  to  the  fighting  line  in  May. 
At  Ypres,  on  June  2nd,  he  was  reported  as  wounded  and 
a  prisoner  ;  and  si.\  days  later  he  died.  I  do  not  forget 
that  he  was  "  well  treated  "  by  his  captors,  who  must 
have  had  some  inkling  of  his  story,  for  they  buried  him 
with  full  military  honours  ;  and  a  crowning  touch  of 
completion  may  be  given  to  an  unsurpassed  tale — he 
leaves  a  widow  serving  as  a  Red  Cross  officer  in  France  _ 

*  *        *        *        * 

"  Too  many  lawyers  in  politics  1  "  Here  was  a  King's 
Counsel  whom  Canada  will  never  count  superfluous  in 
her  public  story.  Other  brave  men  make  but  one  sharp 
renunciation — and  one  seems  as  much  as  you  may  decently 
ask  of  them.  They  go  once  to  death,  and  great  is  their 
glory.  Four  times  this  lawyer  sought  the  field  of  sacrifice, 
four  times  he  bade  those  farewells  of  which  a  man  may 
say  in  historic  words,  "  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past."  There  was  once  a  Jones  who  left  a  legacy  to  as 
many  of  his  namesakes  as  his  money  might  cover,  a 
mere  fraction,  of  course,  of  so  numberless  a  clan. 
But  Stanley  Livingstone  Jones,  himself  an  explorer  c  f 
Dark  [Valleys,  leaves  to  all  his  namesakes  a  fortune 
that  can  never  wane,  a  memory  of  which  we  say,  as 
Shelley  said  of  love  :  It  has  this  difference  from  gold  or 
clay,  that  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.  Many  another 
Jones  may  come  to  your  mind.  Sir  Inigo,  architect 
and  recusant  ;  Paul,"  the  pirate— let  the  alliteration 
carry  the  disputed  epithet  ;  Sir  William,  Orientalist  ; 
Sir  Edward  Bume,  Pre-Raphaehte  painter,  most  likeable 
man.  The  list  could  be  drawn  out,  as  long  as  Harley 
Street  ;  and  still  at  its  head  should  stand  this  man  of 
law  who  took  and  took  and  retook  and  took  again  his 
sword  so  that  the  larger  Law  of  Right  in  the  world  might 
though  he  should  perish,  hold  its  sovereignty  and  have, 
its  sanctions. 

I  hear  from  New  York  thai  Mr.  Sargent  is  still  walking 
lame,  after  the  accident  as  he  left  his  London  studio,  when 
one  of  the  cases  containing  his  pictures  fell  on  his  foot 
and  crushed  it.  He  limps,  and  lags,  and,  when  caught 
afoot  by  a  wordy  admirer,  has  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  down.  It  he  were  still  painting  portraits,  this 
disability  would  be  an  interruption  indeed  ;  for  it  is  a 
jest  against^  his  habit  of  running  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  considei  ,his  sitter  and  his  canvas,  that  he  paints  with 
his  feet  as 'well  as  with  his  hands.  Naturally  enough 
Har\'ard  as  well  as  Yale  has  now  given  him  its  honours. 
But  it  is  less  what  he  has  received  than  what  he  has 
parted  with  that  comes  as  a  surprise.  This  is  the 
portrait  of  Mme.  Gautreau,  painted  in  his  Paris  period, 
and,  being  a  cause  of  some  superfluous  misunderstanding 
with  the  patron,  retained  by  the  painter  even  until  now. 
His  own  walls  will  miss  the  exquisite  lady  who  has  been 
all  theSe  years  a  sort  of  hostess  there  ;  and  New  York  will 
henceforth  show  her  its  wonted  hospitality  to  a  welcome 
guest.  Another  lady,  by  the  way,  who  goes  from  London 
to  New  York  is  Epstein's,  and  very  much  Epstein's, 
sculptured  version  of  Miss  Iris  Tree,  The  abductor 
in  this  case  is  Mr.  John  Quinn.  W'. 
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Germany's  Favourite  Trade  Weapon 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


GERMANY  was  a  late  entrant  in  the  commercial 
as  well  as  into  the  Colonial  arena,  and  the 
devious  and  doubtful  methods  by  which  she 
won  her  Colonies  find  many  parallels  in  those 
by  which  she  sought  to  establish  her  foreign  trade. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  significant  parallel  of  all 
is  the  one  yet  to  develop,  when  the  end  of  the  war  which 
Germany  forced  upon  the  world  will  leave  her  almost  if 
not  quite  stripped  of  foreign  possessions  and  seriously 
crippled  in  her  powers  to  push  her  foreign  trade,  at 
least  in  the  manner  in  which  she  was  doing  up  to  August, 
1914.  Luckil}',  the  only  portion  of  the  world  that  will 
not  be  better  instead  of  worse  as  a  consequence  of  this 
consummation  is  Germany  herself,  and  her  plight  is  so 
entirely  her  own  fault,  the  bed  she  must  henceforth  lie 
on  is  so  much  her  own  making,  that  there  will  be  found 
few  among  the  Allied  or  neutral  nations  to  waste  their 
sympathy  upon  her. 

In  a  previous  article  in  Lasd  &  Water*  I  have  told 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  Germany  employed 
long  credits  in  blazing  short-cuts  to  trade-footings  which 
otherwise  could  hardly  ha\'e  been  attained  in  decades 
where  they  were  actually  won  in  years.  In  the  present 
article  I  purpose  devoting  myself  to  showing  how  cheap 
goods  (usually  but  not  always  of  inferior  quality)  and 
a  general  underselling  were  employed  to  similar  ends. 

Cheap  Goods 

Everything  considered,  "  cheap  goods  "  were  un- 
questionably Germany's  most  formidable  weapon  in  her 
great  campaign  for  the  commercial  domination  of  the 
world,  which  was  launched  in  the  late  nineties,  and  which 
was  progressing  strongly  and  successfully  when  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  present  war.  Low  prices  always 
have  been,  and  doubtless  always  will  be,  the  most  telling 
argument  to  put  before  from  90  to  99  per  cent,  of  the 
buyers  of  the  whole  world.  The  truth  is  as  old  as  the 
occasion  on  which  men  first  trafficked  with  each  other 
in  stone  axes  and  bone  needles,  and  the  discovery  of  it 
by  the  Germans  is  no  evidence  of  notable  psychologic 
discrimination  on  their  part.  But  while  an  appreciation 
of  the  lure  of  low  prices  is  not  confined  to  Germanic 
traders,  the  development  of  a  system  by  which  that  lure 
could  be  dangled  with  fullest  effect  must  certainly  be 
credited  to  them. 

Until  the  Germans  came  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
world's  trade-pool,  the  "  low  price  " — in  the  hands  of 
the  American,  the  Briton,  the  Frenchman — was  a  worm 
on  a  bent  pin,  a  minnow  on  a  throw-line,  to  the  con- 
summately played  trout-fly  it  became  when  the  wily 
Teuton  began  to  cast.  But  just  as  the  trout-fly  is  more 
likely  to  get  caught  in  the  shrubbery,  on  a  snag,  or  even 
in  the  back  of  the  fisherman's  own  coat  than  is  the  hook 
of  the  throw-line,  so  did  the  low  price,  as  manipulated 
by  the  German,  keep  him  constantly  in  deep  water  in 
frantic  endeavours  to  extricate  himself  from  the  troubles 
it  had  led  him  into.  A  single  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  one  of  these  German  "  trade  fishermen  "  was 
snagged  with  his  own  hook  is  all  that  I  have  space  to 
set  down  here,  though  similar  occurrences  have  come  to 
my  attention  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  was  in  Buenos  Aires  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  just  at  a 
time  when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  attention 
British  manufacturers  were  giving  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  Argentine  market,  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  beginning  to  carry  all  before  them  in  this 
valuable  field.  (Last  Junet  I  told  how,  even  in  the  face  of 
war  demands  and  shipping  shortages,  Britain  still  supplies 
nearly  one-third  of  all  Argentina's  imports).  British 
threshing  machine  outfits  were  already  well  established, 
and  British  ploughs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  doing  the  work  and  standing  up  remarkably  well 
under  very  rough  service,  had  been  in  increasing  demand. 
A    stiffening    competition    from    American-  agricultural 
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implements  was  being  successfully  met  partly  because 
these  were  handicapped  by  high  freights  and  irregular 
steamship  service,  and  partly  because  the  Argentine 
estanciero  was  accustomed  to  and  pleased  with  the 
British  products. 

An  Argentina  Episode 

But  about  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Argentina,  Germany, 
following  a  characteristic  practice,  had  entered  the 
market  with  a  number  of  low-priced  implements  that 
were,  to  the  casual  or  inexperienced  buyer,  apparently 
equal  to  the  best  that  America  and  Great  13ritain  were 
offering.  The  more  complicated  of  these  German  imple- 
ments were  hardly  well  enough  constructed  even  to, 
demonstrate  favourably,  but' the  simpler  ones,  such  as 
ploughs,  discs,  harrows  and  the  like,  were  having  a  tre- 
mendous sale.  One  plough  in  particular,  because  of 
its  good  finish  and  extremely  low  price,  was  in  great 
demand  among  a  certain  class  of  Argentine  dealers, 
notably  those  catering  for  the  trade  of  tenants  and  others 
who  were  usually  in  debt  and  had  to  cut  down  their 
expenses  at  every  turn. 

The  representative  of  a  well-known  agricultural  house, 
arriving  at  about  this  time,  found  his  business  in  ploughs 
almost  at  a  standstill  as  a  consequence  of  this  German 
competition.  The  (ierman  plough  was  apparently  a 
duplicate  of  his  own  in  every  particular  except  finish, 
and  in  this  respect  it  had  all  the  best  of  the  comparison. 
And  it  was  being  turned  over  to  the  wholesalers  at  a 
price  25  per  cent,  lower  than  the  lowest  his  company  per- 
mitted him  to  quote.  Indeed,  the  price  of  the  German 
implement  was  lower  than  that  at  which  the  British 
concern  could  manufacture  and  lay  its  plough  upon  the 
Rio  Plate  docks  for. 

In  vain  the  Englishman  explained  that  his  implement 
was  of  forged  steel,  whereas  the  oUier  was  only  cast  and 
likely,  therefore,  to  succumb  to  the  first  rock  or  root  it 
encountered.  The  Argentina  dealers  merely  spread 
out  their  hands,  shrugged  their  shoulders  indifferently, 
and  muttered  "  Quien  sabe?"  \vith  their  eyes  fixed 
dreamily  on  the  ceiling.  At  length  a  dealer,  more  prac- 
tical and  considerate  than  the  others,  told  the  English 
salesman  that  it  was  a  simple  business  proposition,  that 
his  customers  were  buying  the  cheaper  German  ploughs 
in  preference  to  the  others,  and  that  he  had  only  the 
salesman's  word  that  his  implement  would  more  than 
make  up  in  length  of  service  for  the  difference  in  price. 
In  short,  he  intimated  that  he  would  like  ocular  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  British  implement.  This  the 
Englishman  readily  agreed  to  give,  and  it  was  at  a 
"  demonstration  "  that  was  subsequently  arranged 
that,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Consul-General, 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present. 

I  found  the  English  salesman  already  on  hand  when  I 
arrived  at  the  big  bodega  or  warehouse  of  the  Argentine 
implement  company.  The  emergency  was  one  with 
which  his  natural  talents — he  was  keen,  ready,  alert, 
and  full  of  his  "  line  " — admirably  fitted  him  to  cope. 

"  I  have  explained  to  Don  Carlos,"  he  said,  after 
introducing  me  to  the  Argentine  manager,  "  the  reason 
for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  our  plough  and  the 
German  imitation,  and  also  why  this  better  quality  more 
than  makes  up  for  that  difference.  Just  how  much 
better  the  English  article  is  I  am  going  to  show  him  as 
soon  as  a  couple  of  the  German  ploughs  arrive.  Don 
Carlos  was  all  sold  out  ot  them,  and  I've  had  him  tele- 
phone to  the  German  travelling  representative  here  to 
send  over  two  or  three  to  show  to  prospective  customers. 
He  has  started  the  ploughs  already  and  sent  word  that 
he  will  come  himself  shortly  to  help  along  the  sale.  I 
want  to  make  my  test  before  he  arrives,  because,  unless 
I'm  very  much  mistaken,  he  won't  consent  to  the  use  of 
his  ploughs  should  he  learn  what  the  test  is  to  be." 

The  German  ploughs  arrived  presently  and  proved 
to  be,  as  the  Consul-General  had  assured  me,  almost 
exact  replicas  of  the  British  implement  in  design,  and 
rather  better  than  the  latter  in  finish.     Wasting  no  time 
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in  further  explanation,  the  Englishman  called  over  a 
powerful  peon,  Avhom  he  had  brought  along  with  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  swing  with  all  his  strength  with  a 
ten-pound  sledge  hammer  upon  the  share  of  one  of  the 
British  ploughs.  The  husky  Basque  spat  upon  his 
hands,  hunched  his  muscular  shoulders,  swung  the  heavy 
hammer  in  a  wide  circle,  and  brought  it  down  on  the 
ploughshare.  A  note  as  clear  as  that  of  a  bell  rang  out 
and  the  plough  went  bounding  across  the  floor,  but,  save 
for  the  patch  of  red  paint  that  fused  and  came  off  upon 
the  hammer's  nose,  the  share  was  unmarked. 

When  the  operation  was  repeated  upon  one  of  the 
German  implements,  the  first  share  was  completely 
shattered,  the  pieces  being  scattered  about  the  floor  like 
so  much  broken  crockery.  Suggesting  that  possibly 
the  faultiness  of  this  plough  had  been  an  accident  of 
construction,  perhaps  of  over-tempering,  the  dealer 
told  the  peon  to  swing  upon  the  second  sample. 
This  blow  demonstrated  that  the  German  implements 
were  not  even  consistent  in  their  defectiveness,  for  the 
second  share  doubled  up  under  the  impact  and  folded 
lovingly  in  around  the  hammer  like  a  flower  going  to 
sleep  at  set  of  sun. 

The  German  salesman  arrived  just  in  time  to  gather 
np  his  wreckage,  and  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  threatened 
the  dealer  with  a  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  his  damaged 
samples,  a  typically  Teutonic  piece  of  diplomacy.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  a  largo  order  on  his  house  was 
countermanded  by  cable,  and  that  he  did  have  to  go  to 
law  to  collect  a  considerable  amount  actually  due  to  him 
from  the  indignant  Argentino  for  ploughs  which  he 
had  already  sold.  The  Englishman  closed  a  substantial 
order.  The  next  day,  resolving  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  he  set  out  with  a  sledge  hammer  to  make  the 
round  of  the  dealers,  only  to  learn  to  his  mingled  chagrin 
and  satisfaction,  that  the  panic-stricken  Teuton  had 
been  ahead  of  him  and,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  had 
removed  his  ploughs  from  the  path  of  destruction.  The 
sale  of  cheap  German  agricultural  machinery  languished 
on  the  Rio  Plate  for  several  years  after  that. 

An  Indian  Experience 

Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  German 
used  the  imitation  of  a  standard  article  of  established 
reputation  to  push  his  own  trade  came  to  my  personal 
attention  during  a  recent  tour  of  the  Orient,  in  this  case 
America  being  the  victim.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
United  States  has  dominated  the  world's  market  in 
high-grade  typewriters — machines  costing  twenty  pounds 
and  upwards — and  their  position  in  this  line  was  so 
strong  that  Germany  never  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
challenge  it.  But  in  lighter  and  lower-priced  tj'pe- 
writers,  in  which  the  States  had  also  been  building  up  a 
considerable  foreign  trade,  the  Teutons,  evidently 
figuring  that  there  was  some  business  to  be  gained,  went 
about  it  in  characteristic  fashion. 

On  the  Oriental  tour  in  question,  principally  on  account 
of  its  portabihty,  I  had  taken  with  me  a  little  American- 
made  aluminium  folding  typewriter  of  very  ingenious 
construction.  Despite  its  lightness,  the  little  machine 
stood  up  amazingly  under  hard  and  persistent  service. 
One  day  the  pack-mule  that  was  carrying  it  through  the 
mountains  near  the  Chino-Burmese  frontier  went  over 
the  edge  of  a  storm-washed  trail  and  landed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine  with  the  load  beneath  it.  I  took  the  pieces 
of  this  typewriter  back  with  me  to  Rangoon,  where 
they  wanted  to  charge  me  more  for  the  necessary  repairs 
and  replacements  than  the  machine  had  cost  in  the  first 
place.  One  of  the  dealers  there,  however — an  oily  Bengali 
— showed  me  a  machine  that  he  had  just  received  from 
Germany,  which,  except  that  its  frame  was  of  some 
heavy  pressed  metal  instead  of  aluminium,  was  an  almost 
exact  replica  of  the  one  I  had  been  carrying.  I  bought 
it  for  100  rupees,  which,  allowing  for  duty  and  freight, 
was  but  little  more  than  a  half  of  the  fifty  dollars  that 
the  other  machine  was  sold  for  in  America. 

Except  that  it  was  noisier  than  my  little  American 
machine,  the  new  typewriter  worked  very  satisfactorily 
for  about  two  weeks.  Then  cumulative  troubles  set  iii, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  mechanical  parts 
.  were  so  worn  and  sprung  that  a  number  of  the  type  bars 
would  not  carry  up  to  the  roller,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lack  of  :ilignment  of  the  others.  The  thing  was  as  flimsy 
as  a  German  toy,  as  poorly  made  as  it  was  cheap,  and 


I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  EngHsh  dealer  in  Bombay, 
who  put  my  old  machine  in  working  order  again  for  a 
very  reasonable  charge,  that  it  was  already  so  thoroughly 
discredited  that  it  was  being  handled  only  in  the  native 
bazaars,  and  with  decreasing  success  even  there. 

Specious  Imitations 

I  have  in  mind  many  other  examples  of  the  German 
practice  of  turning  out  an  article  that  is  faultless  in 
finish  but  most  unreliable  in  service.  Nearly  every  one 
of  these  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  some  British  or 
American  article  that  has  already  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  on  its  merits.  A  certain  make  of  American 
sewing  machine  is  almost  in  a  class  by  itself  on  the  score 
of  .value  given  for  a  moderate  price,  but  the  bazaars  of 
Malaysia,  Turkey,  India  and  I^'orth  Africa  were  flooded 
a  few  years  ago  with  a  beautifully  inlaid  and  varnished 
German  hand  machine  which,  as  it  sold  for  20  per 
cent,  less  than  the  American  article  of  which  it  was  a 
specious  imitation,  had  things  a  good  deal  its  own  way 
until  its  cheap  materials,  giving  way  or  wearing  out 
quickly  in  use,  revealed  it  in  its  true  colours. 

German  cameras,  made  in  all  the  popular  designs  of 
the  best  known  English  and  American  makes,  were  thrown 
upon  the  market  in  the  three  years  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and,  being  low-priced  and  well  finished, 
had  a  large  sale  in  places  where  the  public  were  slow  in 
discovering  that  they  "  peeled  "  and  warped  on  exposure 
to  heat  and  moisture.  I  write  feelingly  again,  for  I  was 
forced  to  buy  one  of  these  German  cameras  in  Batavia 
after  my  own  had  been  lost  by  a  cooHe. 

The  cheap  imitation  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  the 
German  used  the  low  price.  One  of  his  favourite  ex- 
pedients, especially  in  out-of-the-way  places,  was  to 
win  new  customers  by  manipulating  the  price  of  some 
British,  French  or  American  article  of  which  he  had  been 
able  to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  that  district. 
America  was  the  worst  sufferer  from  this  practice,  for 
the  reason  that  so  great  a  part  of  her  foreign  trade  has 
always  been  handled  through  German  agents,  but  Britain 
also  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  trouble.  Sheffield  cut- 
lery— the  standard  of  excellence  throughout  the  world 
for  many  years — was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  attack, 
the  aim,  of  course,  being  to  make  way  for  Solingen. 

Here  was  the  waj'  a  German  trader  of  Manaos  proceeded 
to  "  run  off  the  market  "  a  British  razor  which  had 
attained  to  considerable  popularity  all  through  tropical 
South  America.  Securing  by  hook  or  by  crook  the  agency 
of  the  English  article,  he  promptly  started  in  to  attract 
new  customers  by  offering  it^— at  a  temporary  loss  to  him- 
self, of  course' — at  a  price  30  per  cent,  lower  than  it 
had  ever  been  sold  in  this  region  before.  Selling  out 
his  stock  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  then  began  offering 
his  customers  a  German  razor  that  was  "  just  as  good  " 
at  the  same  price  he  had  been  selHng  the  English  one, 
and  when  any  one  insisted  on  having  the  British  article, 
he  was  told  that  the  price,  even  when  he  had  it  in  stock 
again,  would  be  advanced  to  the  figure  at  which  it  had 
first  been  sold,  and  that  it  might  even  go  higher. 

The  Germans  did  this  sort  of  thing,  as  I  have  heard 
them  admit,  by  way  of  advertisement,  cannily  figuring 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  sell  at  a  loss  for  a  while  to  attract 
customers  than  to  endeavour  to  lure  the  latter  by  posters 
and  newspaper  space.    The  thing  was  to  get  the  trade. 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  your  building  up  business 
with  a  lot  of  this  tin  cutlery  and  similar  articles  which  I 
have  found  scattered  all  tlirough  the  bazaars  of  the  East  ?" 
I  once  asked  a  German  salesman  who  shared  the  com- 
partment with  me  on  the  train  from  Delhi  to  Lahore. 
"  It's  easy  to  get  trade  with  such  stuff,  but  surely  you 
can't  expect  to  hold  it." 

"  While  I  cannot  admit  that  the  goods  you  refer  to 
are  of  poor  quality,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  think  you  will 
find  we  are  justified  in  selling  them  at  very  low  prices  in 
order  to  introduce  them.  Once  we  get  the  foothold — 
and  you  see  how  fast  we  are  doing  that,  even  in  India — 
it  wiil  be  just  as  easy  to  increase  the  quality  as  it  will  be 
to  increase  the  price." 

To  "  get  the  trade  "  was  plainly  the  German  watchword 
in  the  first  mad  rush  of  their  great  commercial  campaign. 
How  they  intended  to  hold  it  had  not  yet  become  fully 
apparent  at  the  time  war  came,  and  as  things  look  now, 
the  demonstration  is  likely  to  be  indefinitely  deferred. 
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A  Palace  of  Hope  for  Broken  Men 


By  Mary  Macleod  Moore 


THE  roar  of  guns,  and  the  clash  of  arms  ;  men 
sending  men  to  their  deaths  and  dying  themselves 
that  others  may  live  in  safety.  This  is  war. 
And  so  loud  is  the  clamour  that  the  work  of 
healing  mind  and  body,  going  on  silently,  is  almost  for- 
gotten. Yet  this  war  is  a  triumph  for  the  doctors  and 
surgeons.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  relation  of 
rnental  and  physical  has  been  so  recognised,  so  studied. 
There  is  an  example  of  this  in  that  Palace  of  Brave 
Endeavour,  known  as  St.  Dunstan's,  for  the  blinded,  but 
there  is  another  instance.  It  is  the  wonderful  Palace  of 
Hope  for  the  Broken  Men,  the  Granville  Canadian  Special 
Hospital  at  Ramsgate,  for  the  segregation  and  treatment 
of  special  cases. 

This  hospital,  with  its  anne.x,  Chatham  House,  is 
unique.  There  is  none  exactly  like  it  in  England.  A 
few  months  ago  the  Granville  was  only  one  of  many  big 
seaside  hotels.  Now,  through  the  rooms  where  pre-war 
visitors  danced  and  dressed  and  dined,  there  passes  a 
stream  of  maimed,  unnerved  and  crippled  soldiers,  who 
find  there  a  treatment  so  successful  that  a  large  per- 
centage is  cured  and  many  fit  for  service.  Men  are 
brought  to  the  Granville  suffering  from  such  diverse 
ills  as  shell  shock,  injuries  and  wounds  which  cause 
paralysis,  joint  affections  and  nerve  injuries.  Some  have 
part  of  a  foot  or  a  hand  blown  away ;  others  break  down 
hke  hj'sterical  women  because  their  nerves  are  shattered. 
All  are  studied  carefully  by  a  Board  of  Consultants, 
c6nsisting  of  an  eminent  physician  neurologist,  an  equally 
eminent  orthopoedic  surgeon,  a  skilled  electro-therapist. 
Not  alone  for  their  ailments  are  they  examined.  The 
Board  considers  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  man,  and 
makes  a  \ery  definite  endeavour  to  put  him  at  the 
earliest  safe  moment  on  to  some  productive  work  in 
which  he  is  directly  interested.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
hospital.  It  allows  no  one  to  be  bored.  And  those 
who  have  \isited  hospitals  and  have  seen  the  listless 
patients  lealise  what  this  secret  means.  There  are 
hospitals  where  during  convalescence  the  men  have  ' 
exercises,  but  after  a  few  days  these  are  about  as  lively 
and  as  inspiring  as  the  treadmill.  At  the  Granville  they 
are  given  congenial  occupations  which  not  only  keep 
them  keen,  but  fit  them  for  a  return,  early  or  late,  to  the 
industrial  life  they  left  at  the  call  "  Fall  in  !  " 

A  Handicrafts  Section 

It  is  inspiring  to  visit  the  Handicrafts  Section  and  to 
see  soldiers,  lately  weary  and  ill,  working  with  keeness 
in  the  machine  shop,  for  instance,  where  there  are  lathes, 
shapers,  drills,  etc.  ;  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  in  the 
harness  and  saddlery  shop,  where  bronzed  soldiers  are 
skilfully  making  instruments  and  appliances  for  those 
whose  legs  and  feet  need  special  support.  Enthusiasm 
grows  apace  as  you  watch  the  carpenters  making  hospital 
furniture,  and  look  at  the  careful  drawings  and  designs 
by  men  discovered  to  have  an  artistic  bent.  You  can 
see  fine  carving  and  fretsaw  work  too,  and  in  another 
department  men  are  rolling  cigarettes.  Delicate  tools,  as 
well  as  splints  and  simpler  things,  are  made  by  the 
patients.  One  of  the  toolmakers  had  been  in  private 
life  a  tatooist,  and  his  surgeon  argued,  with  sound  logic, 
that  an  artist  in  that  line  must  have  had  a  light  touch — 
the  connection  is  clear.  You  are  taken  to  see  the  grounds, 
where  a  tall  soldier  shows  with  pride  his  chicks,  or  his 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  There  is  even  a  Jersey  cow  that 
tries  hard  to  be  khaki,  and  is  given  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions. Eighty  patients  work  at  kitchen-gardening  and 
landscape-gardening  with  such  success  that  the  grounds 
of  Chatham  Annex,  and  the  Townley  Castle  Annex,  close 
by,  are  models  of  care  and  beauty. 

Behind  the  tools,  the  tables,  the  smooth  lawns,  and 
the  chickens,  the  insight  displayed  is  touching,  inspiring. 
Here  is  a  soldier  brooding  over  his  troubles,  and  the  con- 
trast between  this  year  and  last.  Gradually  it  is  brought 
to  him  that  he  can  be  Iwsy  and  useful.  If  making  splints 
is  not  his  speciality  he  can  recall  his  boyhood  on  a  farm 
and  mind  chickens,  or  tend  the  garden.     Depression  dies 


before  the  joy  of  doing  well  work  he  understands,  and 
competing  with  his  fellows.  Once  more  there  is  some- 
thing to  think  of  through  the  long  nights  and  the  weary 
days  besides  pains  and  wounds. 

Men  tajk  "  shop  "  of  various  kinds,  in  the  hospital,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  make 
suggestions.  One  patient  may  make  a  machine  which 
exercises  weak  muscles.  Someone  else  who  was  a  skilled 
workman  in  the  pre-war  da^-s  may  add  to  the  value  of 
certain  surgical  appliances. 

Taught  to  Walk  Again. 

The  ""trained  instructor,  himself  an  ex-patient,  helps 
men  to  exercise  weak  parts,  and  he  excels  in  teaching 
his  comrades  to  walk  again.  No  mother  with  a 
toddling  baby  could  be  prouder  than  he  when  a  man 
who  has  lost  a  leg  walks  alone  with  the  aid  of  an 
artificial  one.  On  an  affair  like  a  small  steamer  gangway 
they  practise,  holding  cautiously  to  the  sides.  If  the 
knee-joint  be  saved,  they  can  even  run  and,  according  to 
the  instructor,  climb  fences  !  If  the  leg  be  amputated 
above  the  knee  there  are  special  exercises  to  prevent  the 
man  walking  stiffly. 

Back  to  the  Granville  Hospital  you  go  feeling  some- 
thing like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as  you  gaze  in  respectful 
ignorance  at  the  various  treatments  which  lead  to 
wonderful  results.  There  is  electrical  apparatus  for 
nerve  and  muscle  testing,  a  splendid  electrical  depart- 
ment, a  wonderful  X-ray  apparatus,  a  multitude  of 
baths — sau  courante,  vapour,  radiant  heat,  arc  light, 
electric  water — and  massage  rooms,  where  cheerful  boys 
whose  badges  speak  of  far-off  prairie  towns  and  Eastern 
cities,  are  having  joints,  muscles  and  stumps  massaged. 
On  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  towards  complete  fitness 
is  the  rifle  range  found,  and  for  the  men  able  for  it,  there 
is  route  marching.  Nor  is  amusement  forgotten,  for 
there  are  fine  recreation  rooms  with  stage  and  cinema 
theatre,  and  the  patients  form  concert  parties  and  an 
orchestra  and  give  entertainments. 

The  Hospital  is  staffed,  equipped  and  maintained  by 
Canada,  and  there  is  nothing  of  which  that  country  should 
be  prouder.  The  staff,  headed  by  Lt.-Col.  Watt,  O.C, 
includes  a  V.C,  and  there  are  others  who  have  done 
distinguished  service,  whether  publicly  recognised  or 
not.  Stalwart  keen  men  in  khaki  have  performed  opera- 
tions under  fire  by  the  light  of  candles  flickering  in  the 
wind,  they  have  broken  records  in  passing  the  wounded 
through  their  hands  while  the  guns  thundered  ;  they 
have  worked  in  great  hospitals  behind  the  lines.  Many  of 
them  gave  up  splendid  practices  and  high  positions  to  do 
their  bit  for  the  Empire.  The  nurses,  too,  are  a  credit 
to  Canada.  Several  of  them,  headed  by  the  Matron,  Miss 
Ridley,  have  won  the  Royal  Red  Cross,  and  have  been 
decorated  by  the  King.  They  ploughed  through  mud 
to  their  knees  on  Salisbury  Plain  with  the  First  Canadian 
Contingent,  and  later  they  won  their  spurs  in  France 
before  they  were  transferred  to  this  Hospital. 
*        *        *         *        * 

The  sun  dances  on  the  blue  water  with  its  line  of  craft 
in  the  distance.  On  the  wide  verandah  lie  men  strapped 
to  cots,  but  even  they  are  hopeful,  for  they  have  seen 
wonders  wrought,  and  the  days  of  miracles  are  not  over. 
Upstairs  in  a  sunny  room  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  what  has  been  accomplished.  In  one  corner  is  a  curi- 
ous pedestal.  On  it  are  hung  crutches,  splints,  and  other 
appliances  which  men  who  once  looked  Death  in  the  face 
have  laid  aside  as  they  walked  away  free. 

And  the  sunny  room  is  called  The  Shrine. 

In  Colonel  Feyler's  article  on  General  von  Bernhardi,  it 
was  stated  last  week  that  of  Bernhardi's  two  principal  works, 
Germany  and  the  Next  War  had  only  been  translated  into 
English  and  French.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  works 
were  published  in  English  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Rees,  Bernhardi's 
Modern  Warfare  having  been  published  in  two  volumes,  the 
first  in  1912  and  the  second  in  1913,  under  the  title  of  On 
War  of  To-day.  It  is  still  obtainable  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Hugh  Rees.  "t,  Regent  Street,  London. 
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Get  me  at 


HARROD'S 

SELFRIDGE'S 

ARMY  AND  NAVY 

PRINCE'S 

CAFE  ROYAL 

CLARIDGE'S 

WALDORF 


TROCADERO 
THE  PICCADILLY 
BARKER'S 
WHITELEY'S 
GILBEY'S 

VICTORIA  WINE  CO. 
BOOTH,  LIVERPOOL 


And  other  High-Class  Places. 
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My  Portrait 


I  AM  only  a  bottle;  but  quite 
an  extraordinary  one.  I  am 
the  **Five  Stars"  Decanter  Bottle 
of  Haig  &  Haig.  My  contents  are 
sedate,  like  well-conditioned  age — I  am 
the  appropriate  custodian  of  the  finest 
age-mellowed  Scots  Whisky  in  the  land. 

I  am  welcomed  and  esteemed  in 
cultured  homes,  and  wherever  people 
of  good  taste  meet  and  have  fellow- 
ship —  not  for  myself,  remember.  I 
am  only  a  bottle ;  but  I  am  famous 
for   the   fact   that    I    contain 

Haig  &   Haig 

FIVE 
STARS 

Scots  Whisky 

— the  incomparable  blend 


You  will  not  get  it  everywhere.  It  is 
scarce — the  quantity  is  limited.  Only 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 


Synopsis  :  Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  new  army  and  was  wounded  at  Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bullivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and 
Germany.  It  is  a  secret  that,  in  his  opinion,  may  pos- 
sibly lead  to  a  big  uprising  throughout  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  words, 
Kasredin — cancer — -v. I.  This  torn  document  was  handed 
io  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  by  an 
officer — Sir  Walter  s  son — wounded  to  death  in  obtaining  it. 
Aannay  undertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  (the  Hon. 
L.  G.  Arbuthnot)  agrees  to  help  him.  Sir  Walter  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron. 
•a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  also  joins  them.  On  November  lyth 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  fiat,  and  agree  to  meet 
in  a  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
■later — on  January  lyth.  Sandy  decides  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople, disguised  as  a  Turk,  by  way  of  Cairo.  John  S. 
Blenkiron  drops  into  Germany  as  his  own  self  by  way  of 
Scandinavia.  Hannay,  who  has  lived  in  South  Africa 
«s  a  mining  engineer,  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony.  Hannay  sails  for  Lisbon  where  he  finds 
<i  steamer  just  arrived  from  Angola  ;  boarding  it  he  meets 
his  old  Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  to  whom  he  un- 
folds his  plans.  Peter  agrees  to  be  his  companion.  They 
go  straight  on  to  Germany  and  at  the  frontier  are  met  by  a 
German  junior  officer  who  conducts  them  to  Berlin.  Here 
they  have  an  interview  with  two  Government  high  officials  ; 
one.  Colonel  von  Stumm,  had  been  in  German  South  West 
Africa,  fighting  the  Hereios.  The  Colonel  is  a  huge  man 
"  as  hideous  as  a  hippopotamus."  Stumm  takes  them  in 
charge,  interested  by  Hannay's  plans  for  an  uprising  in 
Africa.  He  leaves  Pienaar  in  Berlin,  but  brings  Hannay 
by  railway  and  motor  car  to  a  big  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  is  introduced  to  Herr  Gaudian,  "  one  of  the  biggest 
railway  engineers  in  the  world."  Gaudian,  "  a  white  man, 
and  a  gentleman,",  closely  cross-examines  Hannay  on  his 
anti-British  plans,  and  appears  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied. 

CHAPTER  VI 

The  Indiscretions  of  two  Dutchmen 

I  WAS  standing  stark  naked  next  morning  in  that  icy 
bedroom,  trying  to  bathe  in  about  a  quart  of  water, 
when  Stumm  entered.  He  strode  up  to  me  and 
stared  me  in  the  face.  I  was  half  a  head  shorter  than 
him  to  begin  with,  and  a  man  does  not  feel  his  stoutest  when 
he  has  no  clothes,  so  he  had  the  pull  of  me  in  every  way. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  a  liar,"  he  growled. 

I  pulled  the  bed-cover  round  me  since  I  was  shivering  with 
cold,  and  the  German  idea  of  a  towel  is  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
I  own  I  was  in  a  pretty  blue  funk. 

"  A  har !  "  he  repeated.     "  You  and  that  swine  Pienaar." 

With  my  best  effort  at  surliness  I  asked  what  we  had  done. 

"  You  hed  because  you  said  you  knew  no  German.  Appa- 
rently your  friend  knows  enough  to  talk  treason  and  blas- 
phemy." 

This  gave  me  back  some  heart. 

"  I  told  you  I  knew  a  dozen  words.  But  I  told  you  Peter 
could  talk  it  a  bit.  I  told  you  that  yesterday  at  the  station." 
Fervently  I  blessed  my  luck  for  that  casual  remark. 

He  evidently  remembered,  for  his  tone  became  a  trifle  more 
civil. 

"  You  are  a  precious  pair.  One  of  you  is  a  scoundrel,  why 
not  the  other." 

"  I  take  no  responsibility  for  Peter,"  I  said.  I  felt  I  was 
a  cad  in  saying  it,  but  that  was  the  bargain  we  made  at  the 
start.  "I  have  known  him  for  years  as  a  great  hunter,  and  a 
brave  man.  I  know  he  fought  well  against  the  English. 
But  more  I  cannot  tell  you.  You  have  to  judge  him  for 
yourself.     What  has  he  done  ?  " 

I  was  told,  for  Stumm  had  got  it  that  morning  on  the 
telephone.  While  telling  it  he  was  kind  enough  to  allow  me 
to  put  on  my  trousers. 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  might  have  foreseen.  Peter, 
Jeft  alone,  had  become  first  bored  and  then  reckless.     He  had 


persuaded  the  Lieutenant  to  take  him  out  to  supper  at  a  big 
Berlin  restaurant.  There,  inspired  by  the  lights  and  music 
—-novel  things  for  a  backveld  hunter — and  no  doubt  bored 
stiff  by  his  company,  he  had  proceeded  to  get  drunk.  That 
had  happened  in  my  experience  with  Peter  about  once  in 
three  years,  and  it  always  happened  for  the  same  reason. 
Peter,  bored  and  solitary  in  a  town,  went  on  the  spree.  He 
had  a  head  Uke  a  rock,  but  he  got  to  the  required  condition 
by  \yild  mixing.  He  was  quite  a  gentleman  in  his  cups,  and 
not  in  the  least  violent,  but  he  was  apt  to  be  very  free  with 
his  tongue.     And  that  was  what  occurred  at  the  Franciscana. 

He  had  begun  by  insulting  the  Emperor,  it  seemed.  He 
drunk  his  health,  but  said  he  reminded  him  of  a  wart-hog, 
and  thereby  scarified  the  Lieutenant's  soul.  Then  an  officer 
—some  tremendous  swell — at  an  adjoining  table,  had  ob- 
jected to  his  talking  so  loud,  and  Peter  had  replied  insolently 
in  respectable  German.  After  that  things  became  mixed. 
There  was  some  kind  of  a  fight,  during  which  Peter  calumniated 
the  German  army  and  all  its  female  ancestry.  How  he  wasn't 
shot  or  run  through  I  can't  imagine,  except  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant loudly  proclaimed  that  he  was  a  crazy  Boer.  Anyhow 
the  upshot  was  that  Peter  was  marched  off  to  gaol,  and  I  was 
left  in  a  pretty  pickle. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  I  said  firmly.  I  had  most 
of  my  clothes  on  now  and  felt  more  courageous.  "It  is  all 
a  plot  to  get  him  into  disgrace  and  draft  him  off  to  the  front." 

He  did  not  storm,  as  I  expected,  but  smiled. 

"  That  was  always  his  destiny,"  he  said,  "  ever  since  I 
saw  him.  He  was  no  use  to  us  except  as  a  man  with  a  rifle. 
Cannon-fodder,  nothing  else.  Do  you  imagine,  you  fool, 
that  this  great  Empire  in  the  thick  of  a  world-war  is  going 
to  trouble  its  head  to  lay  snares  for  an  ignorant  taakhaar  ?  " 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  him,"  I  said.  "  If  what  you  say  of 
his  folly  is  true,  I  have  no  part  in  it.  But  he  was  my  com- 
panion and  I  wish  him  well.  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  him  ?  " 

"  We  shall  keep  him  under  our  eye,"  he  said,  with  a  wicked 
twist  of  the  mouth.  "  I  have  a  notion  that  there  is  more  at 
the  back  of  this  than  appears.  We  will  investigate  the 
antecedents  of  Herr  Pienaar.  And  you,  too,  my  friend. 
On  you  also  we  have  an  eye." 

I  did  the  best  thing  I  could  have  done,  for  what  with 
anxiety  and  disgust  I  lost  my  temper. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  I  cried,  "  I've  had  about  enough  of  this. 
I  came  to  Germany  abominating  the  English  and  burning  to 
strike  a  blow  for  you.  But  you  haven't  given  me  much 
cause  to  love  you.  For  the  last  two  days  I've  had  nothing 
from  you  but  suspicion  and  insult.  The  only  decent  man 
I've  met  is  Herr  Gaudian.  It's  because  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  in  Germany  like  him  that  I'm  prepared  to  go  on 
with  this  business  and  do  the  best  I  can.  But,  by  God,  'I 
wouldn't  raise  my  little  finger  for  your  sake." 

He'  looked  at  me  very  steadily  for  a  minute.  "  That 
sounds  like  honesty,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  civil  voice.  "  You 
had  better  come  down  and  get  your  coffee." 

I  was  safe  for  the  moment,  but  in  very  low  spirits.  What 
on  earth  ^  would  happen  to  poor  old  Peter  ?  I  could  do 
nothing  even  if  I  wanted,  and,  besides,  my  first  duty  was 
my  mission.  I  had  made  this  very  clear  to  him  at  Lisbon  and 
he  had  agreed,  but  all  the  same  it  was  a  beastlv  reflection. 
Here  was  that  ancient  worthy  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  people  he  most  detested  on  earth.  My  only  comfort 
was  that  they  couldn't  do  very  much  with  him.  If  they 
sent  him  to  the  front,  which  was  the  worst  they  could  do,  he 
would  escape,  for  I  would  have  backed  him  to  get  through 
any  mortal  lines.  It  wasn't  much  fun  for' me  either.  Only 
when  I  was  to  be  deprived  of  it  did  I  realise  how  much  his 
company  had  meant  to  me.  I  was  absolutely  alone  now 
and  I  didn't  like  it.  I  seemed  to  have  about  as  much  chance 
of  joining  Blenkiron  and  Sandy  as  of  flying  to  the  moon. 

After  breakfast  I  was  told  to  get  ready.  When  I  asked 
where  I  was  going  Stumm  advised  me  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, but  I  remembered  that  last  night  he  had  talked  of  taking 
me  home  with  him  and  giving  me  my  orders.  I  wondered 
where  his  home  was. 

Gaudian  patted  me  on  the  back  when  we  started  and  wrung 
my  hand.  He  was  a  capital  good  fellow,  and  it  made  me 
feel  sick  to  think  that  I  was  humbugging  him.  We  got  into 
the  same  big  grey  car,  with  Stumm's  servant  sitting  beside 
the  chauffeur.     It  was  a  morning  of  hard  frost.     The  bare 
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fields  were  white  with  rime,  and  the  fir  trees  powdered  hke  a 
wedding  cake.  We  took  a  different  road  from  the  night 
before,  and  after  a  run  of  half  a  dozen  miles  came  to  a  Uttle 
town  with  a  big  railway  station.  It  was  a  junction  on  some 
main  hue,  and  after  five  minutes  waiting  we  found  our  train. 

Once  again  we  were  alone  in  the  carriage.  Stumm  must 
have  had  some  colossal  graft,  for  the  train  was  crowded. 

I  had  another  three  hours  of  complete  boredom.  I  dared 
not  smoke,  and  could  do  nothing  but  stare  out  of  the  window. 
We  soon  got  into  hilly  country,  where  a  good  deal  of  snow 
was  lying.  It  was  the  23rd  day  of  December,  and  even  in 
war-time  one  had  a  sort  of  feel  of  Christmas.  You  could  see 
girls  carrying  evergreens,  and  when  we  stopped  at  a  station 
the  soldiers  on  leave  had  all  the  air  of  hoUday  making.  Here 
in  the  middle  of  Germany  was  a  cheerier  place  than  Berlin 
or  the  western  parts.  I  liked  the  look  of  the  old  peasants, 
and  the  women  in  their  neat  Sunday  best,  but  I  noticed 
too  how  pinched  they  were.  Here  in  the  country,  where  no 
neutral  tourists  came,  there  was  not  the  same  stage-manage- 
ment as  in  the  capital. 

Stumm  made  an  attempt  to  talk  to  me  on  the  journey. 
I  could  see  his  aim.  Before  this  he  had  cross-examined  me, 
but  now  he  wanted  to  draw  me  into  ordinary  conversation. 
He  had  no  notion  how  to  do  it.  He  was  either  peremptory  and 
provocative,  like  a  drill-sergeant,  or  so  obviously  diplo- 
matic that  any  fool  would  have  been  put  on  his  guard.  That 
is  the  weakness  of  the  German.  He  has  no  gift  for  laying 
himself  alongside  different  types  of  men.  He  is  such  a  hard- 
shell being  that  he  cannot  put  out  feelers  to  his  kind.  He 
may  have  plenty  of  brains,  as  Stumm  had,  but  he  has  the 
poorest  notion  of  psychology  of  any  of  God's  creatures.  In 
Germany  only  the  Jew  can  get  outside  himself,  and  that  is 
why,  if  you  look  into  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  the  Jew 
is  at  the  back  of  most  German  enteq>rises. 

After  midday  we  stopped  at  a  station  for  luncheon.  We 
had  a  very  good  meal  in  the  restaurant,  and  when  we  were 
finishing  two  officers  entered.  Stumm  got  up  and  saluted 
and  went  aside  to  talk  to  them.  Then  he  came  back  and 
made  me  follow  him  to  a  waiting-room,  where  he  told  me  to 
stay  till  he  fetched  me.  I  noticed  that  he  cjdled  a  porter  and 
had  the  door  locked  when  he  went  out. 

It  was  a  chilly  place  with  no  fire  and  I  kicked  my  heels 
there  for  twenty  minutes.  I  was  living  by  the  hour  now, 
and  did  not  trouble  to  worry  about  this  strange  behaviour. 
There  was  a  volume  of  time  tables  on  a  shelf,  and  I  turned 
the  pages  idly  till  I  struck  a  big  railway  map.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  to  find  out  where  we  were  going.  I  had 
heard  Stumm  take  my  ticket  for  a  place  called  Schwandorf, 
and  after  a  lot  of  searching  I  found  it.  It  was  away  south  in 
Bavaria,  and  so  far  as  I  could  make  out  less  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  Danube.  That  cheered  me  enormously.  If  Stumm 
hved  there  he  would  most  likely  start  me  off  on  my  travels 
by  the  railway  which  I  saw  running  to  Vienna  and  then  on  to 
the  East.  It  looked  as  if  I  might  get  to  Constantinople  after 
all.  But  I  feared  it  would  be  a  useless  achievement  for  what 
could  I  do  when  I  got  there  ?  I  was  being  hustled  out  of 
Germany  without  picking  up  the  slenderest  clue. 

The  door  opened  and  Stumm  entered.  He  seemed  to  have 
got  bigger  in  the  interval  and  to  carry  his  head  higher.  There 
was  a  proud  Ught,  too,  in  his  eye. 

"  Brandt,"  he  said,  "  you  are  about  to  receive  the  greatest 
privilege  which  ever  fell  to  one  of  your  race.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  is  passing  through  here,  and  has  halted  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  has  done  me  the  honour  to  receive  me,  and 
when  he  heard  my  story  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you.  You 
will  follow  me  to  his  presence.  Do  not  be  afraid.  The  All- 
Highest  is  merciful  and  gracious.  Answer  his  questions  Uke 
a  man." 

I  followed  him  with  a  quickened  pulse.  Here  was  a  bit  of 
luck  I  had  never  dreamed  of.  At  the  far  side  of  the  station 
a  train  had  drawn  up,  a  train  consisting  of  three  big  coaches, 
chocolate-coloured  and  picked  out  with  gold.  On  the  plat- 
form beside  it  stood  a  small  group  of  officers,  tall  men  in 
long  grey-blue  cloaks.  They  seemed  to  be  mostly  elderly,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  faces  I  thought  I  remembered  from  photo- 
graphs in  the  picture  papers.  As  we  approached  they  drew 
apart,  and  left  us  face  to  face  with  one  man.  He  was  a  little 
below  middle  height,  and  all  muffled  in  a  thick  coat  with  a 
fur  collar.  He  wore  a  silver  helmet  with  an  eagle  atop  of  it, 
and  kept  his  left  hand  resting  on  his  sword.  Below  the 
helmet  was  a  face  the  colour  of  grey  paper,  from  which  shone 
curious  sombre  restless  eyes  with  dark  pouches  beneath  them. 
There  was  no  fear  of  my  mistaking  him.  These  were  the 
features  which,  since  Napoleon,  have  been  best  known  to 
the  world. 

I  stood  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod  and  saluted.  I  was  perfectly 
cool  and  most  desperately  interested.  For  such  a  moment 
I  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water. 

"  Majesty,  this  is  the  Dutchman  I  spoke  of,"  I  heard 
Stumm  say. 


'  What  language  does  he  speak  ?  "    the  Emperor  asked. 

"  Dutch,"  was  the  reply,  "  But  being  a  South  African  he 
also  talks  English." 

A  spasm  of  pain  seemed  to  fllit  over  the  face  before  me. 
Then  he  addressed  me  in  English. 

"  You  have  come  from  a  land  which  will  yet  be  ours, 
to  offer  your  sword  to  our  service  ?  I  accept  the  gift  and 
hail  it  as  a  good  omen.  I  would  have  given  your  race  its- 
freedom,  but  there  were  fools  and  traitors  among  you  who 
misjudged  me.  But  that  freedom  I  shall  yet  give  you  in 
spite  of  yourselves.  Are  there  many  hke  you  in  your 
country  ?  " 

"  There  are  thousands,  sire,"  I  said,  lying  cheerfully. 
"I  am  one  of  many  who  think  that  my  race's  hfe  hes  in  your 
victory.  And  I  think  that  that  victory  must  be  won  not  ia 
Europe  alone.  In  South  Africa  for  the  moment  there  is  nc 
chance,  so  we  look  to  other  parts  of  the  continent.  You 
will  win  Europe.  You  have  won  it  in  the  East,  and  it  now 
remains  to  strike  the  English  where  they  cannot  fend  the 
blow.  If  we  take  Uganda,  Egypt  will  fall.  By  your  per- 
mission I  go  there  to  make  trouble  for  your  enemies." 

A  flicker  of  a  smile  passed  over  the  worn  face.  It  was  the 
face  of  one  who  slept  little  and  whose  thoughts  rode  him 
like  a  nightmare. 

"  That  is  well,"  he  said.  "  Some  Englishman  once  said 
that  he  would  call  in  the  New  W^orld  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Old.  We  Germans  will  summon  the  whole  earth  to 
suppress  the  infamies  of  England.  Serve  us  well,  and  you 
will  not  be  forgotten." 

Then  he  suddenly  asked  :  "  Did  you  fight  in  the  last  South 
African  War  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  I  said.  "  I  was  in  the  commando  of  that 
Smuts  who  has  now  been  bought  by  England." 

"  What  were  your  countrymen's  losses  ?  "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

I  did  not  know,  but  I  hazarded  a  guess.  "  In  the  field  some 
twenty  thousand.  But  many  more  by  sickness  and  in  the 
accursed  prison-camps  of  the  English. 

Again  a  spasm  of  pain  crossed  his  face. 

"  Twenty  thousand,"  he  repeated  huskily,  "  A  mere 
handful.  To-day  we  lose  as  many  in  a  skirmish  in  the  Polish 
marshes." 

Then  he  broke  out   fiercely. 

"  I  did  not  seek  the  war.  ...  It  was  forced  on  me 
.  .  .  I  laboured  for  peace.  .  .  .  The  blood  of  millions 
is  on  the  heads  of  England  and  Russia,  but  England  most  of 
all.  God  will  yet  avenge  it.  He  that  takes  the  sword  will 
perish  by  the  sword.  Mine  was  forced  from  the  scabbard  in 
self-defence,  and  I  am  guiltless.  Do  they  know  that  among 
your  people  ?  " 

"  All  the  world  knows  it,  sire,"  I  said. 

He  gave  his  hand  to  Stumm  and  turned  away.  The  last 
I  saw  of  him  was  a  figure  moving  like  a  sleep-walker,  with 
no  spring  in  his  step,  amid  his  tall  suite.  I  felt  that  I  was 
looking  on  at  a  far  bigger  tragedy  than  any  I  had  seen  in 
action.  Here  was  one  that  had  loosed  Hell,  and  the  furies 
of  Hell  had  got  hold  of  him.  He  was  no  common  man,  for 
in  his  presence  I  felt  an  attraction  which  was  not  merely  the 
mastery  of  one  used  to  command.  That  would  not  have 
impressed  me,  for  I  had  never  owned  a  master.  But  here 
was  a  human  being  who,  unlike  Stumm  and  his  kind,  had 
the  power  of  laying  himself  alongside  other  men.  That  was 
the  irony  of  it.  Stumm  would  not  have  cared  a  tinker's 
curse  for  all  the  massacres  in  history.  But  this  man,  the 
chief  of  a  nation  of  Stumms,  paid  the  price  in  war  for  the 
gifts  that  had  made  him  successful  in  peace.  He  had  imagina- 
tion and  nerves,  and  the  one  was  white  hot  and  the  others 
were  quivering.  I  would  not  have  been  in  his  shoes  for  the 
throne  of  the  Universe.     .     .     . 

All  the  afternoon  we  sped  southward,  mostly  in  a  country 
of  hills  and  wooded  valleys.  Stumm,  for  him,  was  very 
pleasant.  His  Imperial  master  must  have  been  gracious  to 
him  and  he  passed  a  bit  of  it  on  to  me.  But  he  was  anxious 
to  see  that  I  had  got  the  right  impression. 

"  The  All-Highest  is  merciful,  as  I  told  you,"  he  said. 
I  agreed  with  him. 

"  Mercy  is  the  prerogative  of  kings,"  he  said  sententiously  ; 
"  but  for  us  lesser  folks  it  is  a  trimming  we  can  well  do  with- 
out." 

I  nodded  my  approval. 

"  I  am  not  merciful,"  he  went  on,  as  if  I  needed  telling  ^ 
that.  "  If  any  man  stands  in  my  way  I  trample  the  life  out 
of  him.  That  is  the  German  fashion.  That  is  what  has  made 
us  great.  We  do  not  make  war  with  lavender  gloves  and 
fine  phrases  but  with  hard  steel  and  hard  brains.  We 
Germans  will  cure  the  green-sickness  of  the  world.  The 
nations  rise  against  us.  Pouf !  They  are  soft  flesh,  and 
flesh  cannot  resist  iron.  The  shining  ploughshare  will  cut  its 
way  through  acres  of  mud." 

I  hastened  to  add  that  these  were  also  my  opinions. 
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"  What  the  hell  do  your  opinions  matter  ?  You  are  a 
thick-headed  boor  of  the  veld.  .  .  .  Not  but  what," 
he  added,  "  there  is  metal  in  you  slow  Dutchmen  once  we 
Germans  have  had  the  forging  of  it  !  " 

The  winter  evening  closed  in,  and  I  saw  that  we  had  come 
out  of  the  hills  and  were  in  a  flat  country.  Sometimes  a 
big  sweep  of  river  showed,  and,  looking  out  at  one  station, 
I  saw  a  funny  church  with  a  thing  like  an  onion  on  the  top 
of  its  spire.  It  might  almost  have  been  a  mosque,  judging 
from  the  pictures  I  remembered  of  mosques.  I  wished  to 
heaven  I  had  given  geography  more  attention  in  my  time. 

Presently  we  stopped,  and  Stumm  led  the  way  out.  The 
train  must  have  been  specially  halted  for  him,  for  it  was  a 
one-horse  little  place  whose  name  I  could  not  make  out. 
The  stationmaster  was  waiting,  bowing  and  saluting,  and  out- 
side was  a  motor  car  with  big  headlights.  Next  minute  we 
were  sliding  through  dark  woods  where  the  snow  lay  far 
deeper  than  in  the  north.  There  was  a  mild  frost  in  the  air, 
and  the  tyres  slipped  and  skidded  at  the  corners. 

We  hadn't  far  to  go.  We  climbed  a  little  hill  and  on  the 
top  of  it  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  big  black  castle.  It  looked 
enormous  in  the  winter  night,  with  not  a  light  showing  any- 
where on  its  front.  The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  fellow 
who  took  a  long  time  about  it  and  got  well  cursed  for  his  slow- 
ness. Inside  the  place  looked  very  noble  and  ancient. 
Stumm  switched  on  the  electric  light,  and  there  was  a  great 
hall  with  black  tarnished  portraits  of  men  and  women  in  old- 
fashioned  clothes,  and  mighty  horns  of  deer  on  the  walls. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  superfluity  of  servants.  The  old 
fellow  said  that  food  was  ready,  and  without  more  ado  we 
went  into  the  dining-room — another  vast  chamber  with 
rough  stone  walls  above  the  panelling — and  found  some  cold 
meats  on  the  table  beside  a  big  fire.  The  servant  presently 
brought  ■  in  a  ham  omelette,  and  on  that  and  the  cold 
stuff  we  dined.  I  remember  there  was  nothing  to  drink  but 
water.  It  puzzled  me  how  Stumm  kept  his  great  body  going 
on  the  very  moderate  amount  of  food  he  ate.  He  was  the 
type  you  expect  to  swill  beer  by  the  bucket  and  put  away 
a  pie  at  a  sitting. 

When  we  had  finished,  he  rang  for  the  old  man  and  told 
him  that  he  should  be  in  the  study  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
"  You  can  lock  and  up  to  bed  when  you  like,"  he  said,  "  but 
see  you  have  coffee  ready  at  seven  sharp  in  the  morning." 

Ever  since  I  entered  that  house  I  had  the  uncomfortable 
feehng  of  being  in  a  prison.  Here  was  I  alone  in  this  great 
place  with  a  fellow  who  would,  and  could,  wring  my  neck 
if  he  wanted.  Berlin  and  all  the  rest  of  it  had  seemed  com- 
paratively open  country  ;  I  had  felt  that  I  could  move 
freely  and  at  the  worst  make  a  bolt  for  it.  But  here  I  was 
trapped,  and  I  had  to  tell  myself  every  minute  that  I  was 
there  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  The  fact  is,  I  was  afraid 
of  Stumm,  and  I  don't  mind  admitting  it.  He  was  a  new 
thing  in  my  experience  and  I  didn't  like  it.  If  only  he  had 
drunk  and  guzzled  a  bit  I  should  have  been  happier. 

He  went  up  a  staircase  to  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor.  Stumm  locked  the  door  behind  him  and  laid  the 
key  on  a  table.  That  room  took  my  breath  away,  it  was  so 
unexpected.  In  place  of  the  grim  bareness  of  downstairs  here 
was  a  place  all  luxury  and  colour  and  Ught.  It  was  very 
large,  but  low  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls  were  full  of  little 
recesses  with  statues  in  them.  A  thick  grey  carpet  of  x'elvet 
pile  covered  the  floor,  and  the  chairs  were  low  and  soft  and 
upholstered  Uke  a  lady's  boudoir.  A  pleasant  fire  burned  on 
the  hearth  and  there  was  a  flavour  of  scent  in  the  air,  some- 
thing hke  incense  or  burnt  sandalwood.  A  French  clock 
on  the  mantlepiece  told  me  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  eight. 
Everywhere  on  little  tables  and  in  cabinets  was  a  profusion 
of  nicknacks,  and  there  was  some  beautiful  embroidery 
framed  on  screens.  At  first  sight  you  would  have  said  it  was 
a  woman's  drawing-room. 

But  it  wasn't.  I  soon  saw  the  difference.  There  had  never 
been  a  woman's  hand  in  that  place.  It  was  the  room  of  a 
man  who  had  a  passion  for  frippery,  who  had  a  perverted 
taste  for  soft  deUcate  things.  It  was  the  complement  to  his 
bluff  brutality.  I  began  to  see  the  queer  other  side  to  my 
host,  that  evil  side  which  gossip  had  spoken  of  as  not  unknown 
in  the  German  army.  The  room  seemed  a  horribly  unwhole- 
some place,  and  I  was  more  than  ever  afraid  of  Stumm. 

The  hearthrug  was  a  wonderful  old  Persian  thing,  all 
faint  greens  and  pinks.  As  he  stood,  on  it  he  looked  un- 
commonly like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop.  He  seemed  to  bask 
in  the  comfort  of  it,  and  sniffed  like  a  satisfied  animal.  Then 
he  sat  down  at  an  escritoire,  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took  out 
some  papers.  j    ..    i, 

"  We  will  now  settle  your  business,  friend  Brandt,  he 
said.  "  You  will  go  to  Egypt  and  there  take  your  orders 
from  one  whose  name  and  address  are  in  this  envelope.  This 
card,"  and  he  lifted  a  square  pece  of  grey  pasteboard  with  a 
big  stamp  at  the  corner  and  some  code  words  stencilled  on 
it — "  will  be  your  passport.     You  will  show  it  to  the  man 


you  seek.  Keep  it  jealously,  and  never  use  it  save  under 
orders  or  in  the  last  necessity.  It  is  your  badge  as  an  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  German  Crown." 

I  took  the  card  and  the  envelope  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket  book. 

"  Where  do  I  go  after  Egypt,"   I  asked. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen.  Probably  you  will  go  up  the 
Blue  Nile.  Riza,  the  man  you  will  meet,  will  direct  you. 
Egj'pt  is  the  nest  of  our  agents  who  work  peacefully  under 
the  nose  of  the  English  Secret  Service." 

"  I  am  willing,"    I  said,  "  but  how  do  I  reach  Egypt  ? 

"  You  will  travel  by  Holland  and  London.  Here  is  your 
route,"  and  he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  "  Your  pass- 
ports are  ready  and  will  be  given  you  at  the  frontier." 

This  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  I  was  to  be  packed  off 
to  Cairo  by  sea,  which  would  take  weeks,  and  God  knows  how 
I  would  get  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople.  I  saw  all  my 
plans  falling  in  pieces  about  my  ears,  and  just  when  I 
thought  they  were  shaping  nicely. 

Stumm  must  have  interpreted  the  look  on  my  face  as  fear. 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "  We  have 
passed  the  word  to  the  English  police  to  look  out  for  a  sus- 
picious South  African  named  Brandt,  one  of  Maritz's  rebels. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  have  that  kind  of  hint  conveyed  to  the 
proper  quarter.  But  the  description  will  not  be  yours.  Your 
name  will  be  Van  der  Linden,  a  respectable  Java  merchant 
going  home  to  his  plantation  after  a  visit  to  his  native  shores. 
You  had  better  get  your  dossier  by  heart,  but  I  guarantee 
you  will  be  asked  no  questions.  We  manage  these  things 
well  in  Germany." 

I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  fire,  while  I  did  some  savage  thinking. 
I  knew  they  would  not  let  me  out  of  their  sight  till  they  saw 
me  in  Holland,  and,  once  there,  there  would  be  no  possibiUty 
of  getting  back.  When  I  left  this  house  I  would  have  no 
chance  of  giving  them  the  slip.  And  yet  I  was  well  on  my 
way  to  the  East,  the  Danube  could  not  be  fifty  miles  off, 
and  that  way  ran  the  road  to  Constantinople.  It  was  a  fairly 
desperate  position.  If  1  tried  to  get  away  Stumm  would  pre- 
vent me,  and  the  odds  were  that  I  would  go  to  join  Peter  in 
some  infernal  prison-camp. 

Those  moments  were  some  of  the  worst  I  ever  spent.  I  was 
absolutely  and  utterly  baffled,  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  There 
seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  London  and  tell  Sir 
Walter  the  game  was  up.  And  that  was  about  as  bitter  as 
death. 

He  saw  my  face  and  laughed. 

"  Does  your  heart  fail  you,  my  little  Dutchman  ?  You 
funk  the  English  ?  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  for  your  comfort. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  feared  except 'me.  Fa  I. 
and  you  have  cause  to  shiver,  t'lay  me  false  and  you  had 
far  better  never  have  been  born." 

His  ugly  sneering  face  was  close  above  mine.  Then  he  put 
out  his  hands  and  gripped  my  shoulders  as  he  had  done  the 
first  afternoon. 

I  forgot  if  I  mentioned  that  part  of  the  damage  I  got  at 
Loos  was  a  shrapnel  bullet  low  down  at  the  back  of  my  neck. 
The  wound  had  healed  wefl  enough,  but  I  had  pains  there 
on  a  cold  day.  His  fingers  found  the  place  and  it  hnrt  like 
hell. 

There  is  a  very  narrow  line  between  despair  and  black 
rage.  I  had  about  given  up  the  game,  but  the  sudden  ache 
of  my  shoulders  gave  me  purpose  again.  He  must  have  seen 
the  rage  in  my  eyes,  for  his  own  became  cruel. 

"  The  weasel  would  like  to  bite,"  he  said.  "  But  the  poor 
weasel  has  found  its  master.  Stand  still,  vermin.  Smile, 
look  pleasant,  or  I  will  make  pulp  of  you.  Do  you  dare  to. 
frown  at  me  ?  " 

I  shut  my  teeth  and  said  never  a  word.  I  was  choking  in 
my  throat  and  could  not  have  uttered  a  syllable  if  I  had 
tried. 

Then  he  let  go,  grinning  like  an  ape. 

I  stepped  back  a  pace  and  gave  him  my  left  between  the 
eyes. 

For  a  second  he  did  not  reahse  what  had  happened,  for  1 
don't  suppose  anyone  had  dared  to  lift  a  hand  to  him  since  Im 
was  a  child.  He  Winked  at  me  mildly.  Then  his  face  grew 
red  as  fire. 

"  God  in  Heaven,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I  am  going  to  kill 
you,"   and  he  flung  himself  on  me  like  a  mountain. 

I  was  expecting  him  and  dodged  the  attack.  1  was  quite 
calm  now  but  pretty  hopeless.  The  man  had  a  gorilla's  reach 
and  could  give  me  at  least  a  couple  of  stone.  He  wasn't  soft 
either,  but  looked  as  hard  as  granite.  I  was  only  just  from 
hospital  and  absurdly  out  of  training.  He  would  certainly 
kill  me  if  he  could,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  prevent  him. 

My  only  chance  was  to  keep  Irm  from  getting  to  grips, 
for  he  could  have  squeezed  in  mv  ribs  in  two  seconds.  1 
fancied  I  was  lighter  on  my  legs  than  him,  and  1  had  a  good 
eye.  Black  Monty  at  Kimberley  had  taught  me  to  fight  a  bit, 
but  there  is  no  art  on  earth  which  can  pre^■cnt  a  big  man  in  ;ii 
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narrow  spice  from  sooner  or  later  cornering  a  lesser  one. 
There  was  ihc  danger. 

Backwards  and  forwards  we  padded  on  the  soft  carpet. 
He  had  no  notion  of  guarding  himself,  and  I  got  in  a  good  few 
blows.  Then  I  saw  a  queer  thing.  Every  time  I  hit  him  he 
blinked  and  seemed  to  pause.  I  guessed  the  reason  for  that. 
He  had  gone  through  hfe  keeping  the  crown  of  the  causeway, 
and  nobody  had  ever  stood  up  to  him.  He  wasn't  a  coward 
by  a  long  chalk,  but  he  was  a  bully,  and  had  never  been  struck 
in  his  life.  He  was  getting  struck  now  in  real  earnest,  and  he 
didn't  like  it.  He  had  lost  his  bearings  and  was  growing  as 
mad  as  a  hatter. 

I  kept  half  an  eye  on  the  clock.  I  was  hopeful  now,  and 
was  looking  for  the  right  kind  of  chance.  The  risk  was  that  I 
might  tire  sooner  than  him  and  be  at  his  mercy. 

Then  I  learned  a  truth  I  have  never  forgotten.  If  you 
are  fighting  a  man  who  means  to  kill  you,  he  wiU  be  apt  to 
down  you  unless  you  mean  to  kill  him  too.  Stumm  did  not 
know  any  rules  to  this  game,  and  I  forgot  to  allow  for  that. 
Suddenly,  when  I  was  watching  his  eyes,  he  launched  a  mighty 
kick  at  my  stomach.  If  he  had  got  me  this  yarn  would  have 
had  an  abrupt  end.  But  by  the  mercy  of  God  I  was  moving 
sidcwavs  when  he  let  out,  and  his  heavy  boot  just  grazed  my 
left  thigh. 

It  was  the  place  where  most  of  the  shrapnel  had  lodged. 
a  id  for  a  second  1  was  sick  with  pain  and  stumbled.  Then  I 
was  on  my  feet  again  but  with  a  new  feeling  in  my  blood.  I 
had  to  smash  Stumm  ot  never  sleep  in  my  bed  again. 

I  got  a  wonderful  power  from  this  new  cold  rage  of  mine. 
I  felt  I  couldn't  tire,  and  I  danced  round  and  dotted  his 
face  till  it  was  streaming  with  blood.  His  bulky  padded 
chest  was  no  good  to  me,  so  I  couldn't  try  for  the  mark. 

He  began  to  snort  now  and  his  breath  came  heavily. 
"  You  infernal  cad,"  I  said  in  good  round  English,  "  I'm 
going  to  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  you,"  but  he  didn't 
understand  what  I  was  sajdng. 

Then  at  last  he  gave  me  my  chance.  He  half  tripped  over 
a  little  table  and  his  face  stuck  forward.  I  got  him  on  the 
point  of  the  chin,  and  put  every  ounce  of  weight  I  possessed 
behind  the  blow.  He  crumbled  up  in  a  heap  and  rolled  over, 
upsetting  a  lamp  and  knocking  a  big  china  jar  in  two.  His 
head,  I  remember,  lay  under  the  escritoire  from  which  he 
had  taken  my  passport. 

I  picked  up  the  key  and  unlocked  the  door.  In  one  of 
the  gilded  mirrors  I  smoothed  my  hair  and  tidied  up  my 
clothes.  My  anger  had  completely  gone  and  I  had  no  par- 
ticular ill-will  left  against  Stumm.  He  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able qualities,  which  would  have  brought  him  to  the  highest 
distinctiop  in  the  Stone  Age.  But  for  all  that  he  and  his 
kind  were  back  numbers. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  room,  locked  the  door  behind  me, 
and  started  out  on  the  second  stage  of  my  travels. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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Life  and  alventures  in  the  British  merchant  service  form 
the  theme  of  the  stories  which  make  up  Atlantic  Nights,  by 
Captain  Frank  H.  Shaw.  (Cassell  and  Co.,  is.  net.).  There 
is  a  real  salt  water  flavour  about  these  yarns,  which  emphasise 
the  heroism  that  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  at  sea,  and 
provide  plenty  of  thrills  for  the  reader.  Admitting  that  the 
author  has  taken  exceptional  rather  than  normal  incidents, 
r,till  he  has  managed  to  convey  a  great  sense  of  reahty. 


The  U.J.C.  Extension 

IF  one  had  set  out,  two  years  ago,  to  make  reality 
of  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  such  a  place  as 
the  Union  Jack  Club,  the  movement  would  have 
met  with  sympathy  and  would  have  been  accorded 
help  by  a  certain  class,  who  through  contact  with  naval 
and  military  matters  had  come  to  realise  the  needs  of 
the  British  Navy  and  Army.  At  that  time  these  two 
forces  were  things  apart  from  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
nation — the  Army  especially  so,  since  every  citizen  had 
a  part  in  the  Navy,  and  had  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  it  stood  between  himself  and  many  possible  dangers 
while  the  Army  was  regarded  as  a  rather  vague  accessory 
to  Naval  power,  a  small  second  line,  little  likely  to  be 
called  on — something  that  had  its  own  organisation,  it^ 
own  ways  of  life,  and  its  own  resources  and  means. 

These  last  two  years,  however,  have  made  the  Army 
not  merely  a  part  of  the  nation,  but  a  vital  factor  in  the 
whole  of  national  life.  There  is  in  the  country  hardly 
a  household  that  is  not  cognizant  of  the  limitations  of  a 
soldier's  pay  and  resources,  and  the  fact  that  his  service 
is  not— bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  that  service — 
compensated  on  a  scale  relatively  equal  to  any  form  of 
civilian  employ.  In  the  relative  sense,  the  workman, 
engaged  in  building,  in  transport  work,  or  in  any  form 
of  commercial  activity,  is  far  better  remunerated  than 
the  soldier  ;  actually,  this  work  which  involves  great 
sacrifices,  and  often  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  all,  can 
never  be  compensated  fully,  and  the  fact  that  the  British 
Army  is  among  the  best-paid  in  the  world  does  not  alter 
the  far  more  important  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  see  that  all  the  needs  of  its  defensive  forces 
are  fully  met. 

The  value  of  such  a  place  as  the  Union  Jack  Club  in 
the  case  of  naval  men  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  though 
the  Army  has  been  blent  in  to  become  one  with  the  nation, 
the  Navy  is  and  always  must  remain  a  thing  apart,  by 
the  nature  of  the  service  which  its  members  are  called 
on  to  perform.  Returning  home  after  long  absence  at 
sea,  these  men  are  unfamiliar  with  routes  and  ways  on 
land,  and  a  haven  of  which  they  may  be  certain,  easy  of 
access  and  providing  such  hospitality  as  fits  their  needs, 
is  a  necessity  which  must  not,  in  their  best  interests,  be 
denied  them.  Theirs,  in  this  respect,  is  the  greater  need 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  theirs  is  in  the  long  run 
the  greater  task. 

Such  an  establishment  as  the  Union  Jack  Club,  de- 
pendent as  it  is  (apart  from  such  constructional  extension 
as  may  be  made)  on  the  revenue  derived  from  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  could  never  be  extended  in  its  use 
unless  voluntary  assistance  is  rendered.  The  original 
plan  of  the  club  was  based  on  the  requirements  of  the 
British  Navy  and  Army  of  two  or  three  years  ago  ; 
and  both  military  and  naval  requirem  -nts  of  to-day 
have  increased  fiftyfold  beyond  what  the  Club  is  capable 
of  fulfilling.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation,  as  it  should  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  nation,  to  see  that  this  increase  of 
requirements  is  met  by  such  enlargement  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Club  asks. 

There  are  dangers — they  have  been  described  times 
out  of  number — in  turning  loose  in  London  such  men 
as  compose  our  fighting  forces,  leaving  them  to  find  their 
own  way  to  shelter  and  the  common  necessities  of  life 
when  apart  from  their  units.  The  Union  Jack  Club 
averts  those  dangers,  obviates  them,  in  that  it  forms  a 
hostelry  where  all  needs  can  be  met,  adequately,  reason- 
ably, and  cleanly.  Night  after  night,  with  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  demand  on  its  accommodation,  it 
is  filled  to  the  uttermost  limit,  and  men  are  perforce 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room — the  best  young-manhood 
of  the  nation  is  turned  loose  in  London,  often  with  not 
even  elementary  knowledge  of  what  London  may 
contain. 

In  this  sense  the  Club  stands  for  the  safeguarding  ol 
the  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  for  this  alone,  apart  from 
any  considerations  of  humanity  or  benevolence,  it  is 
a  national  duty  to  see  that  the  present  appeal  for  funds 
for  enlargement  of  accommodation,  and  facilities  for 
increased  usefulness,  shall  be  answered  fully  and  un- 
hesitatingly by  those  whom  the  Navy  and  Army  protect 

HiLAiRE  Belloc 
A.    H    Pollen 
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Cleansing  the  Temple 

[A  lithograph  of  this  picture,  18  by  25  inches,  is  to  be  published  shortly  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148,  New  Bond  Street,   F.J 
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TESTIMONIALS  : 
The  "Land  &  Water" 
repreieotative  hai  aelected 
the  following  letters  from  the 
front  for  publication  out  of  a 
file  contamini  over  a  hundred 
of  a  similar  nature. 


June  14,  1916. 

After  wearing  one  of  your 
Trench  Coats  for  about  a  year 
out  here,  it  was  yesterday 
destroyed  hu  a  shell.  Please 
send  me,  etc.,  etc.  This  order 
will  confirm  my  pleasure  with 
your  coat,  which  I  expressed 
to  you  not  long  ago. 
Capt.,  Oxford  and  Bucks  L.I. 


Feb.  18,  1916. 

.  .  .  .  No  praise  of 
mine  could  be  too  high  for 
the  coat  that  keeps  out  the 
rain  that  1  ride  through  in 
this  wet  place.  The  coat  has 
about  reached  ton  note;  and 
the  only  suggestions,  etc.,  etc. 

Major,  Sherwood  Foresters. 


July  17,  1916. 

Your  trench  coat  which  I 
bought  abotit  a  ytar  ago  con- 
tinues to  be  satisfactory,  and 
with  the  sheepskin  lining  is 
superior  to  the  leather  cloth- 
ing issued  to  officers  of  the 
B.F.O. 

Capt.,  Seaforth  Highlanders, 
attd.  R.F.C. 


Trench    Coat    with 

detachable  "  Kamelcott" 

Kning, 

£5   10  0. 

Trench    Coat,    unlined, 

£4   14  6. 

Mounted  pattern.  15/6  extra. 

Smnd  »ix9  of  chest  and  aporoxi- 

mat0  height  when  ordering^ 

Ail  mixem   in  •toclc. 


"       TRENCH 
COAT 


May  23,  1916. 

Jt  might  interest  you  to 
hear  that  last  night  we  had  a 
tropical  thunderstorm  for  over 
four  hours,  and  your  coat  kept 
me  Quite  dry. 
LieiU.-Col.,  Manchester  Segt. 


June  4,  1916. 

/  may  add  that  since  I  have 
had  the  coat  {early  last 
December)  I  have  found  it 
most  excellent,  and  it  has 
certainly  lived  ujj  to  its  repu- 
tation and  kept  me  both  warm 
and  dry, 

Lieut.,  Bedfordshire  Begt. 


Feb.  21,  1916. 

/  might  tell  you  that  no 
other  raincoat  can  take  the 
place  of  your  Trench  Goat  for 
comfort  and  protection.  As 
for  wear,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said.  After  nine  months 
of  daily  use  and  rough  treat- 
ment my  coat  is  iust  as  ser- 
viceable as  when  it  was  new. 
Lieut.-Colonel,  M.M.G.Bde., 
Canadians. 


June  1,  1916. 

Hon.  Lady  B.  requests 
Thresher  and  Glenny  to  send, 
etc.,  etc.  Her  son  writes 
regarding  the  Thresher 
Trench  Coat  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely   the    only    coat    which 

keeps  out  rain.     are 

quite  useless. 

K.E.R.,  Salonika. 


Trench     Coat  with 

detachable  sheepskin 

lining, 

£7     1     0. 

Fixed   sheepskin    lining, 

£6    6    0. 

Mounted  pattern.   15/6  extra. 

All  tixee  in   ttock. 
Immediate  deliomry. 


The  original  Trench  Coat  designed  by  Chas.  Glenny  in  October,  1914,  and  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all  Officers  commanding  Corps  by  the  War  Office  the  first  winter 
of  the  War.  It  fills  the  functions  of  a  Great  Coat,  British  Warm,  and  Raincoat,  and 
the  measure   of  its    success   may   be   gauged   by   the   quantity  of  imitations.     Over  8500 

genuine  Threshers  worn  by  British  Officers. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 


OutfiUert  by  Appointment  to 


Every  THRESHER 
Trench  Coat  bears  this 
label. 


His  Majesty  the  King. 
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AFTER    TWO    YEARS 

THESE  two  years  of  war  are  the  prelude  to  a 
new  epoch.  Systems  of  human  faith,  thought, 
and  action  have  been  thoroughly  searched ; 
the  defences  which  the  social  life  of  the  West 
had  raised  for  its  own  protection  have  been  severely 
tested  ;  here  they  have  proved  rotten  and  worthless, 
there  most  unexpectedly  impregnable.  The  shadow  has 
gone  backward  on  the  dial.  That  we  can  see  plainly, 
but  may  we  not  discern  in  this  disconcerting  lapse  to 
barbarism  a  sign  that  health  is  to  be  restored  and  a 
delivery  to  be  granted  from  mankind's  most  dangerous 
foes.  For  the  British  Empire  the  war  is  one  continuous 
epic.  At  this  hour  it  seems  as  if  those  of  us  who  are 
absent  from  the  battle  had  been  summoned  to  the 
hither  bank  of  old  St)^,  there  to  watch  our  young  men 
being  ferried  by  battalions  across  its  black  water,  pale 
shades  who  leave  behind  them  as  an  imperishable  gift 
to  mankind  the  colour,  warmth,  and  splendour  of  their 
strong  lives.  Only  two  years  ago — such  a  little  space  of 
time  even  in  the  brief  life  which  is  here  our  portion,  a 
mere  speck  in  the  long  annals  of  our  race — these  regiments 
of  heroes  were  young  men,  lounging  through  life,  with 
a  more  or  less  vague  object  before  them.  The  call  came  ; 
they  answered  the  summons  cheerfully  and  willingly,  and 
now  in  the  fiercest  warfare  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
they  are  fighting  with  serene  and  indomitable  courage 
as  the  champions  of  Christendom  and  the  defenders 
of  the  highest  principles  of  humanity,  freedom,  justice 
■and  truth. 

The  British  Empire  has  never  bragged  about  putting  on 
shining  armour,  but  she  has  done  it  all  the  same.  For 
these  New  Armies,  these  millions  of  wiUing  volunteers, 
not  one  of  whom  is  a  straggler  in  the  bloodiest  clash  of 
arms,  are  a  presage  of  a  strength  that  has  surprised  foes 
and  friends  alike,  and  feven  ourselves  to  some  degree. 
Let  the  British  Fleet  continue  the  guardian  of  the 
seas,  and  let  a  reasonable  form  of  National  Service  be 
brought  into  force,  and  the  British  Empire  will  in  the 
future    have   at   its  command    an   invincible    army    of 


five  milhons  of  men  which  from  its  very  constitution 
cannot  be  employed  for  aggression,  but  which  will  be  ever 
ready  to  answer  the  challenge,  should  international  law 
and  eternal  morality  be  again  infringed  and  broken.  It 
will  be  an  educated  army  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
having  learned  the  full  meaning  of  the  horrors  and  evils 
of  war  as  well  as  the  good  that  issues  from  the  furnace, 
'ihis  knowledge  it  will  pass  on  to  its  children.  In  these 
pages,  besides  the  reviews  of  the  past  twelve  months  of 
the  war  by  our  military  and  naval  writers,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  present  certain  aspects  of  national  life 
which  have  been  altered  under  the  stress  of  circumstance. 
These  changes  in  mental  and  physical  habits  must  play  a 
big  part  in  the  reconstruction  that  ensues  on  peace. 

In  our    opinion   it   is   false  and  immoral  to  speak  of 
inevitable  distress  following  on  the  war.     To  talk  of  it 
as  inevitable  is  to  go  half  way  towards  making  so.     The 
main  factors  of  national  life  are  so  entirely  different  from 
what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  no  real  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  the  times  that  are  coming.     Let  us  here  sum 
up   briefly  the  chief  changes  since  August   IQ14  :   The 
finest  manhood  of  these  islands  of  its  own  accord  has  been 
trained  to  arms  and  disciphned  ;    the  industrial  popula- 
tion and  output  has  been  organised  in  an  unprecedented 
manner ;     employment  has   been   found   for   the   whole 
womanhood   of   the   nation,   irrespective   of   class,    and 
woman  is  learning  by  experience  not  only  her    powers 
but  her  hmitations  ;    there  has  been  an  enormous  re- 
distribution of  wealth  ;   our  currency  has  been  broadened 
and  rendered  less   rigid    through    the    introduction   of 
Treasury  notes  ;   we  are  beginning  to  realise  wherein  the 
true  wealth  of  a  nation  hes  (to  give  but  two  instances 
the  greater  attention  now  being  paid  (i)  to  infant   life, 
(2)    to    agriculture) ;     the     duty     of     citizenship     has 
been  re-taught    by    circumstance    with    a    new    and 
hitherto  unknown  eloquence  ;  finally  the  knowledge  con- 
stantly widens  that  material  prosperity  is  not  the  first 
and  last  thing  in  life  worth  struggling  for. 

Britain  is  passing  silently  through  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion in  her  history,  and  if  out  of  the  new  forces  now  being 
created  and  released  we  cannot  construct  a  fabric  that  will 
withstand  the  temporary  dislocations,  which  a  reversion 
to  normal  conditions  of  peace  must  entail,  it  will  b^ 
entirely  due  to  our  own  apathy  and  leave-it-to-chancL- 
habit  of  mind  which  brought  us  two  years  ago  to  th; 
edge  of  a  great  abyss.  But  we  cannot  conceive  that  this 
will  happen  again. 

It  has  been  wittily  said  that  the  best  tribute   our 
public  men   can  possibly   pay  to   the   navy   and   army 
after  the  war  would  be  for  all  of  them,  directly  peace  is 
declared,  to  perform  the  Happy  Despatch,  and  to  leave 
the  ruling  of  the  Empire  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
assured  its  security.     The  young  men,  they  say,  should 
decide  for  themselves  which  of  the  elder  statesmen  and 
elderly  politicians,   if  any,   they  may  desire  to  retain. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  question  for  argument,  but  such 
treatment  would  certainly  not  be  too  drastic  for  thosL' 
who     publicly      advocate     the     German     model      for 
education    or    the    return    to     a    fiscal    system  which 
for  the  doubtful  advantage   of  mere  cheapness   placed 
the   markets   and   the  commercial   development   of   the 
Empire  at  the  mercy  of  German  traders.     Germany  has 
only  worked  for  her  own  material  good  ;    her  prototype 
has  been  Dives  ;    she  was  to  be  clothed  in   purple  and 
fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  and  the  other 
nations  were  to  be  Lazarus  at  the  gate.     And  when  we 
find    British   publicists   at    this   time   of   day  seriouslv 
advocating    that    we    should  revert   to    or    take    over 
systems    which  despite  superficial  advantages  have  been 
proved  either  degrading  or  dangerous  in  practice,  then  we 
can  only  exclaim :     "  Neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  dead." 
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THE  FRENCH  RED  CROSS. 


LONDON     COMMITTEE  : 

9     KNIGHTSBRIDGE,    S.W. 
Some    Account    of    its    War-time    Activity. 


The  widespread  interest  aroused  by  France's  Day  in  the  work  of 
the  French  Red  Cross,  has  suggested  that  the  publication  of  the 
accompanying  details  of  its  activities  may  possess  a  topical  value 
for  the  British  public. 

ORIGIN  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the  French  Embassy 

was  inundated  by  enquiries  from  individuals  and 
societies,  all  anxious  to  discover  how  best  they  could  help  in  the 
work  of  succouring  the  mass  of  wounded  in  France's  gallant  stand 
against  the  German  hordes.  Towards  the  end  of  1914,  His 
Excellency  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador,  desiring  to 
consolidate  Red  Cross  work  and  minimise  overlapping  and  waste, 
organised  the  Executive  Committee,  with  offices  at  23,  Knights- 
bridge  (later  removed  to  No.  9),  to  deal  with  all  Red  Cross  matters 
aflEecting  France.  La  Vicomtesse  de  la  Panouse,  wife  of  the 
French  Military  Attache,  was  appointed  Presidente,  assisted  by  an 
influential  Comity  d'Honneur,  of  which  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra  graciously  assented  to  become  Patroness.  Supported 
by  M.  Cambon  and  the  members  of  the  French  Embassy,  the 
Presidente  is  served  by  a  permanent  staff  of  volunteers,  French  and 
English,  who  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
work. 

ITS  AIM  While  officially   representing  in   England   the   three 

great  Red  Cross  Societies  in  France,  it  has,  by  mutual 
consent,  been  arranged  that  the  London  Committee  should  work 
with,  rather  than  through,  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  Croix 
Rouge  Frangaise.  Whether  a  hospital  is  Red  Cross  or  Military, 
there  is  direct  communication  between  its  administration,  surgeons, 
nurses,  and  even  the  patients  themselves,  and  9,  Knightsbridgo. 
Thus  the  twofold  purpose  is  accomplished  of  relieving  suffering 
promptly,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  a  cheering  message  of 
affectionate  comradeship  from  the  British  Empire  to  the  people 
oi  France. 

Flanders  to  the  Pyrenees ;    Atlantic  to  the  Alps. 

British  hospitals  for  French  sick  and  wounded  are  organised 
and  operated  entirely,  or  in  part,  by  the  Committee.  Surgeons, 
physicians,  nurses,  orderlies,  and  other  workers,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  offer  their  services  gratuitously,  are  sent  to  British  and 
French  units  working  from  Flanders  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Alps.  Motor-cars  and  ambulances  with  volun- 
tary drivers  are  despatched  to  carry  the  wounded,  convalescents, 
ataJS  and  stores,  to  and  from  the  various  hospitals;  canteens  are 
installed  and  worked  by  ladies  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Famous  Surgeons  Co-operate. 

A  Medical  Council  has  been  formed,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Ambassador  has  been  joined  by  some  of  the  leading  surgeons  of 
the  day.  The  Committee  has  given  facilities  for  a  large  number  of 
surgeons  to  serve  for  varying  periods  in  French  hospitals,  generally 
as  volunteers. 

NURSES  In  their  gigantic  task, the  French  hospital  authori- 

ties have  welcomed  the  co-operation  of  British  fully- 
trained  nurses  and  probationers,  who  have  worked  with  signal 
devotion,  often  under  unaccustomed  and  arduous  conditions,  and 
have  won  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  brave  men  they  have  served. 
In  the  First  Aid  courses  at  the  French  Hospital,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  220  ladies  have  received  certificates  as  "Aides 
Infirmiferes." 

BRITISH  Some  25  hospitals  aggregating  close  upon  3,150  beds 

HOSPITALS  bave  been  equipped  by  Great  Britain,  and  run  by 
FOR  THE  British  Staffs,  entirely  for  French  sick  and  wounded. 
FRENCH  These  Units  enjoy  the  same  financial  support  from 

the  Government  as  do  the  French  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pitals, but  large  sums  are  required  in  addition  to  their  maintenance. 
Only  those  who  have  worked  in  these  hospitals  can  fully  realise 
the  gratitude  of  the  patients,  their  relatives  and  friends,  for  the 
loving  care  they  have  received  from  the  highly  qualified  surgeons, 
nurses,  and  the  devoted  V.A.D.'s  and  other  volunteers  from 
Britain. 

2,000  have  been  helped  directly  in  one  way  or  another  by 

FRENCH  the  London  Committee.    These  are  situated  in  every 

HOSPITALS     part  of  France,  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  Lemnos,  Salonika, 
etc. 

X-RAY  AUTO-  Many  hospitals  have  been  equipped  by  the  Comite 
MOBILES  with  highly  efficient  X-Ray  apparatus,  indispensable 

in  the  diagnosis  of  bullet  and  shell  wounds.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Headquarters  Staff,  ten  specially  constructed 
automobiles  equipped  for  X-Ray  work,  have  been  provided  by  the 
Committee,  and  are  now  rendering  fine  service  in  charge  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  military  operators. 

DRUGS  AND  In  France  the  manufacturing  districts  are  largely  in 
DRESSINGS,  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  therefore  it  can  readily  be 
CLOTHING,  understood  how  gratefully  consignments  from 
STORES.  ETC.  Britain  of   drugs,   dressings,   clothing,   and   general 


day,  and  disinfecting  apparatus,  have  been  supplied  to  many  depdts 
and  hospitals. 

MOTOR  Motor-cars      and     ambulances     to      the      number 

DRIVERS  of  some  300,  have  gone  to  France  under  the  auspices 

IN  VERDUN  of  the  London  Committee.  Some  are  gifts 
DESPATCHES  to  the  Society,  which  finds  volunteer  drivers  for 
them  ;  while  the  greater  proportion  are  taken  over  by 
the  donors  and  driven  by  them  in  the  service  of  some  hospital  or 
group  of  hospitals.  There  is  still  a  real  need  for  ambulances  and 
touring  cars,  especially  at  the  more  remote  hospitals,  whose  means 
of  locomotion  are  of  the  scantiest.  At  Verdun  our  voluntary 
British  drivers  were  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  the  two  leaders 
received  the  Military  Cross  for  conspicuous  bravery  under  fire. 
More  ambulances  are  continually  required  to  make  up  the  wastage, 
and  there  are  excellent  openings  for  voluntary  drivers  in  these 
units  working  close  behind  the  French  lines. 

DENTAL  Completely    equipped    dental-operating  motor-vans, 

AMBULANCES  each  with  two  voluntary  British  dental  surgeons  and 
a  dental  mechanic,  have  been  sent  to  work  with  the 
French  forces,  close  behind  the  lines. 

CANTEENS  The  cost  of  administration  of  many  canteens  for 
weary  soldiers  and  those  for  whom  special  invalid 
food  is  necessary,  etc.,  falls  upon  the  London  Committee,  and  a 
special  fund  has  been  opened  to  help  this  excellent  work,  which 
gives  strength  and  courage  to  thousands  of  men  who  have  broken 
down  under  the  terrific  strain  of  present-day  warfare. 

WORKROOMSAt  the  Head  Office  and  at  many  branches  the  work- 
rooms turn  out  large  quantities  of  clothing,  bandages, 
etc.,  for  the  French  Hospitals.  There  is  great  scope  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  excellent  department,  and  ladies  skilled  in  needlework 
are  urgently  needed.  The  work  can  also  be  done  at  home.  Le 
Paquetage  du  Combattant,  affiliated  to  the  London  Committee, 
sends  "comforts"  to  French  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  and 
to  the  French  sailors  guarding  the  Channel — especially  to 
those  men  whose  homes  are  in  the  invaded  provinces, 
and  who  therefore  can  expect  nothing  from  their  relatives.  Since 
November,  1914,  10,740  kit-bags  have  been  sent  containing  110,796 
garments  such  as  shirts,  socks,  vests,  pants,  handkerchiefs, 
mufflers,  etc.,  in  addition  to  first-aid  boxes,  writing  pads,  pencils, 
razors,  soap,  chocolate. 

DISABLED  The  Government  makes  an  allowance  for  the  purchase 
SOLDIERS  of  artificial  limbs ;  but  there  is  a  splendid  field  for 
&  SAILORS  good  work  in  organising  institutions  where,  under 
skilled  specialists,  these  brave  men  may  obtain  and 
learn  to  use  the  best  available  substitutes  for  those  members  which 
no  human  device  can  altogether  replace.  Then  the  soldier  must  be 
taught  a  trade  which  will  enable  him  to  live  a  useful  life  and  not 
feel  himself  a  burden  on  the  community.  The  Committee  has 
entered  closely  into  touch  with  the  French  Societies  for  the  Mutil^s, 
and  hopes  to  be  the  channel  for  valuable  support  from  Great 
Britain  in  this  great  work,  completing  as  it  does  the  first  aid  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  crowning  the  achievements  of  its  surgeons  and 
nurses. 

FRENCH  A  Special  Fund  is   being  raised  for  sending  warm 

PRISONERS  underclothing  to  these  poor  fellows,  especially  to 
OF  WAR  IN  those  from  the  invaded  manufacturing  districts  of 
GERMANY  France.  The  Fund  has  been  liberally  supi)orted  by 
many  people  in  England,  who  realise  what  this 
country  would  be  like  were  London  shut  off  from  the  great 
industrial  North  by  a  fence  of  bayonets. 

TRANSIT  In  addition  to  delivering  its  own  goods,  the  Committee 
acts  as  forwarding  agents  for  individuals  and 
Societies  all  over  the  country.  To  all  of  these  it  offers  free  transit 
of  stores  to  any  French  HiDspital  (lied  Cross  or  Military),  thus 
utilising  to  the  full  the  facilities  which,  on  the  request  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  have  been  granted  to  the  Committee  by  the 
two  Governments.  40,585  bales  and  cases  were  dispatched  up  to 
the  end  of  May,   1916. 

RESOURCES  Though  the  appeals  made  have  been  comparatively 
limited,  the  Committee  has  received  in  money  and  in 
kind,  contributions  from  almost  every  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  neutrnl 
countries.  The  response  has  been  great ;  but  as  the  war  goes  on 
hospital  resources  become  less,  and  the  call  for  help  becomes  more 
insistent.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
French  Red  Cross,  and  sent  either  to  H.E.  the  French  Ambassador, 
Albert-gate,  S.W.,  or  to  the  Head  Office,  9,  Knightsbridge, 
London,  S.W.,  where  gifts  in  kind  will  also  be  most  gratefully 
received. 

AUDIT  The  finances  of  the  Committee  are  managed  under  the 

guidance  and  scrutiny  of  the  Hon.  Auditors,  Messrs. 

Price    Waterhouse   and  Co.,  who  are  responsible  to  the  French 
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The   Second   Year   of  the   War 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  second  year  of  the  war  opened  with  the 
enemy  strongly  upon  the  defensive  in  the 
West  and  more  than  half  way  through  his 
advance  across  Poland  in  the  East.  But, 
much  more  important  than  the  geographical  situation, 
it  opened  with  the  enemy  still  in  possession  of  very  large 
reserves  of  men  (the  details  I  shall  turn  to  in  a  moment ) ; 
while  on  the  West  the  immense  potential  numerical 
margin  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  come  into  play,  and 
on  the  East,  not  only  equipment  for  men,  but  the  most 
necessary  munitionmcnt  was  lacking. 
,  Ihat  second  year  ends  with  the  enemy  partly  upon  the 
offensive,  partly  upon  the  defensive  in  the  West ;  upon 
the  defensive  in  the  main  upon  the  East,  and  having 
lost  there  two  belts  of  territory,  the  one  some  130  miles 
deep,  the  other  some  50  miles.  It  sees  the  enemy  much 
where  he  stood  before  upon  the  Italian  front ;  in  the 
Balkans  very  far  extended,  occupying  all  Montenegro 
and  Serbia,  and  with  the  Bulgarian  forces  as  his  ally. 
It  further  sees  the  attempt  upon  the  Dardanelles  ab- 
andoned and  the  original  force  in  Mesopotamia  captive. 

As  against  this  it  sees  a  considerable  advance  of  the 
Russians  from  the  Caucasus,  such  that  they  now  hold 
the  whole  of  Armenia. 

Were  the  future  student  of  history  to  reckon,  as  do 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  by  the  map,  what  could  he 
make  of  the  contrast  ?  Nothing  at  all.  He  could  only 
fell  you  that  the  Hue  in  the  West  upon  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  War  ran  everywhere  within 
a  few  yards  of  its  trace  twelve  months  before.  Upon  a 
httle  sector  in  front  of  Verdun  it  would  show  an  enemy 
crescent  gain  at  the  deepest  of  four  miles,  feathering  down 
to  nothing.  In  the  Champagne  a  similar  belt,  but  less 
deep  ;  another,  smaller  in  extent,  in  Picardy,  and  the 
recent  indentation  some  15  miles  long  by  five  only  at  its 
deepest  point  in  Picardy  would  complete  the  apparently 
trifling  story  of  the  change. 

Turning  to  the  East  he  would  see  that  though  the 
recent  Russian  offensive  had  gained  the  salient  of  Lutsk 
and  that  of  the  Bukovina,  yet  the  advance  from  the 
Vistula  which  had  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  these 
twelve  months  much  more  than  compensated  for  such  a 
recent  loss,  and  that  the  lines  as  a  whole  stood  at  the  ex- 
treme point  to  which  the  enemy  had  pushed  them  when 
his  advance  was  exhausted  last  autumn. 

Against  the  Russian  occupation  of  territory  in  Armenia 
he  would  set  the  enemy's  in  the  Balkans.  His  conclu- 
sion would  be  no  more  than  a  confused  idea  that  upon  the 
balance,  if  anything,  the  enemy  had  gained. 

But  everyone  who  is  following  the  realities  of  the  great 
war,  from  those  who  merely  follow  it  as  students  in  the 
Press  to  those  who  are  actually  conducting  it  in  the 
Higher  Commands  of  the  AlHes  and  of  our  opponents, 
knows  very  well  that  a  calculus  of  this  kind  based  upon 
the  territory  held  upon  the  map,  is  valueless. 

The  true  basis  of  judgment  is  the  balance  upon  either 
side  of  the  principal  theatre  of  war  of  equipped  and  fully 
munitioned  units.  It  is  the  number  of  men  actually 
trained  and  in  the  field  and  provided  with  all  arms  ; 
their  rate  of  wastage,  their  command  of  increased  or 
diminishing  munitionmcnt,  the  rate  at  which  they  can 
produce  and  put  into  action  and  feed  their  chief  weapons 
—these  are  the  factors  and  the  only  factors  that  count. 

The  enemy  is  everywhere  upon  the  defensive — a  situa- 
tion to  which  he  will  make  exceptions  by  attempted 
counter-offensives,  but  which  in  its  general  lines  now 
imposes  itself  upon  him.  He  no  longer  can  count  upon 
one  portion  of  that  which  hems  him  round  lacking  in 
munitionmcnt.  He  no  longer  can  count  upon  a  mainten- 
ance of  armies  in  the  field  equivalent  in  number  fo  his 
opponents,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  great  war  re- 
presented as  a  complex  of  strains  is  reversed  in  August 
1 91 6,  from  what  it  was  in  August,  xqi^.  The  pressure  is 
everywhere  inwards  against  the  siege  fortress  of  the 
Central  Powers.     The  sortie  is  everywhere  less  and    less 


probable  and  less  and  less  fruitful.  The  points  upon 
which  attack  could  be  delivered  upon  the  perimeter 
increase  indefinitely  in  number.  The  strength  in  equipped 
and  munitioned  units  with  which  such  attacks  must  be 
met  is  declining.  What  was  the  vast  potential  reserve 
of  British  man-power  has  now  become  actual.  -,  The 
corresponding  reserve  of  Russian  man-power  which 
could  not  be  realised  from  lack  of  equipment  during  so 
many  months  is  now  realised  at  last.  The  inferiority 
in  munitionmcnt  has  turned  to  at  least  an  equality  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  superiority  upon  the  part  of  the 
Allies.  And  we  have  clearly  entered,  no  matter  what  its 
total  length  may  prove  to  be,  the  last  phase  of  the  Great 
War.  Nothing  can  modify  its  now  fatal  quality  save 
political  disturbances  within  the  group  of  Powers  which, 
when  the  Central  Empires  first  attacked,  were  so  gravely 
inferior :  which  have  reduced  first  their  numerical, 
later  their  mechanical  inferiority  by  so  laborious  a  pro- 
cess, but  which  are  now  clearly  the  masters  of  the  game. 

DECISION    OF    THE     MARNE 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  Great  War  has  passed 
through  these  phases  : 

A  First  Phase  in  which  the  victory  of  Powers  far  more 
numerous  in  the  field  than  their  opponents  and  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  surprise,  was  morally  assured.  This 
First  Phase  was  concluded  and  the  ambitions  of  Prussia 
ruined  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  hostilities  by  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne.  Those  who  said  that  the  Great  War  when  it 
should  break  out  would  be  a  short  matter  were  wrong. 
But  the  idea  underlying  that  judgment,  the  idea  that  some 
decision  would  rapidly  determine  what  ultimate  victory 
was  to  be,  was  right.  The  Marne  decided  the  course^jof 
the  war,  shaped  its  destiny,  moulded  its  character.  After 
the  Marne  the  vast  resoures  which  Prussia  could  com- 
mand, her  control  of  armies  still  enormously  superior  to 
her  opponents  and  of  mechanical  resources  and  provision 
in  metal  and  every  other  requisite  for  war  more  striking 
still,  were,  in  spite  of  that  superiority,  doomed.  The 
forces  Prussia  represented  and  could  control  were  en- 
gaged. And  from  the  14th  of  September,  1914,  onwards 
nothing  could  save  her  save  some  political  accident ; 
a  quarrel  among  her  opponents ;  a  separate  peace ; 
a  revolution.  The  mere  military  factors  had  become  the 
calculable  things  they  always  are  in  a  siege,  and  the  end 
was  certain. 

There  came  a  Second  Phase,  in  which  all  the  efforts  of 
Prussia  were  centred  upon  breaking  out.  Its  character- 
istic action  was  the  first  Great  Battle  of  Ypres.  The 
effort  failed.  And  through  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring 
two  processes  went  on  side  by  side.  The  first,  the  effort 
of  the  Allies  to  catch  up  their  grave  inferiority  in  men  ; 
the  second,  the  effort  of  all  parties,  the  Allies  and  the 
enemy,  to  provide  that  enormously  increased  munition- 
mcnt, particularly  of  munitionmcnt  for  the  heavy  guns, 
which  the  unexpected  character  the  war  had  now  taken 
on  rendered  necessary. 

In  the  first  of  these  tasks  the  Allied  programme  was 
completed  within  the  course  of  the  year.  The  tide  in 
numbers  had  turned  before  the  year  was  concluded,  and 
the  Italians  joining  the  Allies  in  the  month  of  June  1915, 
accentuated  this  new  state  of  things.  But  its  value  which 
— had  other  things  been  equal — might  have  given  us 
final  success  before  the  close  of  that  year,  was  modified 
by  the  inability  of  one  portion  of  the  Allies  in  an  isolated 
and  separate  field,  to  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  munition- 
mcnt— the  new  and  unexpected  rate — which  modern 
war  demanded.  Though  success  in  the '  West  might 
now  be  finally  denied  to  the  Central  Powers,  the  enormous 
discrepancy  between  the  Germanic  power  of  mechanical 
production  and  that  of  Russia,  gave  an  opportunity  f/or 
separate  action  towards  the  East.  Prussia,  now  in  con- 
trol of  all  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers,  was  not  slow 
to  seize  that  opportunity,  and  there  followed  the  great 
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drive  through  Poland  which  reduced  almost  to  exhaustion 
the  originally  insufficient  equipment  and  munitionment 
of  our  Russian  Ally. 

That  drive  was  undertaken,  not  for  the  occupation  of 
territory,  but  for  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  armies. 
They  were  saved,  as  we  know,  by  the  skill  of  the  retreat, 
though  only  at  the  expense  of  terrible  losses  in  men  and 
in  instruments  of  war  and  at  the  expense,  as  I  have  said, 
of  exhaustion,  especially  in  the  munitionment  of  heavy 
pieces,  the  hardest  of  all  to  replace  in  a  country  imper- 
fectly industrialised. 

The  Second  Year  of  the  War  opened  with  this  attempt 
to  impose  a  separate  peace  upon  a  defeated  Russia  in 
full  swing.  Already  the  line  of  the  Vistula  was  reached 
and  the  capital  of  Poland  occupied.  The  advance  con- 
tinued throughout  August.  It  reached  the  Hne  of  the 
Great  Marshes  in  the  centre,  entered  Volhynia  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  north  made  its  last  supreme  (and  much 
its  greatest)  effort  to  arrive  at  a  decision  before  its  energy 
should  be  spent  and  a  change  in  the  season  should  render 
further  operations  impossible. 

VILNA    SALIENT 

That  great  attempt  may  be  known  to  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Vilna  salient.  Distant  as  the  operation  now 
is  in  time,  and  loosely  as  it  was  followed  in  the  west, 
we  shall  do  well  to  note  it  carefully,  for  it  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  whole  history  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the 
failure  of  the  enemy  here  was  followed  by  a  whole  series 
of  changes  which  led  up  to  the  latest  phase  of  the  war. 

;Throughout  the  Polish  advance  the  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  a  decision  had  been  the 
simple  one  of  attacking  in  strength  with  massed  heavy 
artillery  at  two  distant  points,  compelling  a  Russian 
retreat  at  each  of  these  points,  and  so  producing  a  salient 
between  them.  The  salient  once  produced  the  next 
effort  was  to  cut  off  the  neck  of  the  salient,  to  press  in 
upon  either  side  and  thus  envelop  the  Russian  forces 
within  the  bulge.  Several  such  salients  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  enemy  in  his  advance  ;  in  each  case  he  had 
failed  to  grasp  the  Russian  forces  thus  threatened  above 
and  below.  The  attempt  to  capture  the  Russian  forces 
within  the  great  Vilna  sahent  in  the  middle  of  September 
was  the  most  serious  of  all.  The  salient  began  to  appear 
upon  the  map  in  the  first  ten  days  of  September.  It 
grew  pronounced  in  the  following  week  and  round  about 
the  17th  or  i8th  of  the  month,  those  who  were  following 
the  progress  of  the  German  envelopment  remarked  with 
astonishment  to  the  north  of  Vilna  an  extremely  rapid 
advance  day  by  day  which  could  only  indicate  the  use  of 
cavalry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  later  learnt  that  by 
farjJthe  largest  body  of  cavalry  in  this  war  had  been 
launched  by  the  Germans  to  the  north  of  Vilna  :  No 
less  than  40,000  sabres  accompanied  by  140  mounted 
pieces  swarmed  all  up  the  higher  portions  of  the  Vilia 
River  and  all  but  enveloped  the  great  Russian  forces 
within  the  curve.  It  was  a  curiously  daring  performance 
and,  as  the  event  turned  out,  a  perfectly  futile  one. 
Something  like  one-half  of  this  great  force  was  lost  in 
the  ensuing  week.  Cavalry  is,  of  all  the  arms,  the  most 
delicate  to  handle  ;  its  rapid  action  at  the  beginning 
of  any  strategic  movement  where  it  can  be  used  is  modi- 
fied by  the  enormous  supply  of  the  horses  needed,  and 
already  as  early  as  the  i6th  of  September  the  difficulty 
of  that  supply  had  begun  to  be  felt.  During  the  17th, 
i8th  and  19th,  the  Russian  armies  within  the  Vilna 
salient  were  retiring.  They  were  destroying,  with 
greater  and  greater  ease  upon  their  flank,  with  each 
succeeding  day,  the  now  scattered  remnants  of  the 
cavalry  to  the  north.  The  enemy  entered  Vilna  town 
upon  the  i8th,  but  he  had  lost  his  objective  which  was  not 
the  town  but  the  armies  which  had  been  grouped  in  its 
neighbourhood.  A  great  portion  of  our  Press  in  Eng- 
land still  expressed  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  retiring 
Russian  force.  That  anxiety  was  ill-timed.  The  last 
of  the  great  Austro-German  strokes  had  failed,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  October  the  line  of  the  enemy  in 
the  east  was  established  precisely  where  it  was  to  be 
found  unchanged  until  the  great  offensive  delivered  upon 
its  southern  part  by  the  Russians  in  the  beginning  of 
June  in  the  present  year.  Lord  Kitchener  put  the 
matter  simply  and  in  words  the  accuracy  of  which  could 
be  gauged  by  the  exasperation  they  caused  at  Berlin, 


when  he  said  that  the  enemy  had  now  in  the  East  "  shot 
his  bolt."  It  was  a  phrase  exactly  true.  The  expense  in 
men,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  munitionment ;  the 
entry  into  territories  with  worse  roads  and  less  oppor- 
tunities of  supply  ;  the  fact  that  the  line  now  reached 
and  was  cut  by  the  great  belt  of  marshes  in  the  centre — 
all  these  things  between  them  brought  the  great  adven- 
ture to  a  stand.  It  had  in  four  months  advanced  over  a 
belt  of  territory  averaging  100  miles  in  width  ;  it^^iad 
exhausted  Russian  munitionment ;  cost  the  Russians 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  missing  as  prisoners 
and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  wounded  and  of  dead. 
It  had  cost  them  in  mechanical  appliances  little  of  their 
field  artillery,  but  a  vast  proportion  of  their  existing 
rifles  and  machine  guns.  It  was  thought  a  paradox  by 
many  when,  with  the  opening  of  that  October  last,  all 
competent  judgment  affirmed  that  the  Austro-German 
stroke  had  failed.  Yet,  if  military  terms  have  any 
meaning,  it  had  failed,  and  the  great  advance  with  all  its 
tactical  successes  was  strategically  a  defeat.  For  its 
one  object  had  been  and  could  only  have  been  the 
destruction  of  the  Russian  armies,  or  at  least  of  some 
large  portion  of  the  Russian  armies.  For  this  had  it 
formed  over  and  over  again  its  great  salients.  Each  of 
these  it  had  attempted  to  cut  off  so  as  to  secure  a  decision, 
and  every  one  of  those  attempts  had  failed  until  the 
last  and  crowning  failure  at  Vilna  completed  the  story. 

THE    SEPTEMBER    OFFENSIVE 

Meanwhile,  against  the  western  line  where  the  Ger- 
mans stood  upon  the  defensive,  there  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  French  and  British  combined,  a  very 
vigorous  offensive  movement  in  Champagne  and  in 
Flanders.  Two  attacks  were  undertaken  contem- 
poraneously and  in  co-ordination  one  with  the  other, 
and  launched  in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  German 
defence  in  France  and  Belgium. 

This  attack  in  the  West  had  been  thus  delayed  mainly 
on  account  of  the  desire  to  accumulate  as  large  a  head 
of  shell  as  possible  before  it  should  be  delivered.  To 
have  attacked  much  later  when  the  weather  would  have 
changed  and  when  the  enemy  could  have  brought  back 
his  troops  from  the  East,  would  have  been  an  error, 
although  it  would  have  permitted  a  still  larger  accumula- 
tion of  shell.  It  was  hoped  that  the  existing  head  of 
shell  would  be  sufficient  for  the  task,  and  the  amount 
was  calculated  upon  what  the  enemy  had  delivered  in 
his  successful  attack  upon  the  lines  of  the  Dunajetz 
five  months  before. 

But  there  was  this  great  difference  between  the  two 
situations  :  That  in  the  attack  upon  the  Russians  the 
Austro-Germans  were  delivering  their  great  masses  of 
shell  against  an  enemy  very  ill  provided  with  heavy 
guns  and  almost  at  the  end  of  his  stock  of  munitions,  while 
the  offensive  of  the  Allies  in  the  West  was  being  delivered 
against  an  enemy  whose  power  of  munitionment  was 
still  superior  to  our  men. 

The  plan  devised  by  the  French  Higher  Command  had 
in  it  one  element  of  novelty.  The  points  upon  which  a 
special  effort  was  to  be  made  had,  of  course,  required 
long  preparation,  and  had  probably  been  noted  by  the 
enemy  already.  But  the  enemy  was  deceived  in  some 
degree  by  many  days  of  heavy  bombardment  all  along  the 
hne  from  the  Vosges  right  up  to  the  sea.  And  when  the 
attack  itself  was  delivered  this  bombardment  had  only 
just  ceased. 

It  was  upon  the  morning  of  Saturday,  September  25th, 
that  the  two  blows  were  struck. 

The  chief  effort  undertaken  by  the  French  in  Cham- 
pagne was  over  a  total  front  of  abour  17  miles,  from  the 
village  of  Auberive  to  the  market  town  of  Ville  sur  Tourbe 
just  outside  the  Argonne  Forest.  The  attack  was  delivered 
in  mass,  was  expensive  and,  though  causing  surprisingly 
heavy  losses  to  the  enemy  (as  was  ascertained  later  from 
captured  documents  and  an  analysis  of  his  lists)  it  did 
not  attain  its  main  object.  It  carried  the  first  German  line 
in  48  hours,  with  many  thousand  unwounded  prisoners 
and  over  thirty  guns,  but  beyond  that  real  progress 
could  not  be  made. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  British  with  certain  French 
contingents  to  the  south  of  them  in  the  region  between 
La  Bassee  and  Lens,  in  which  Loos   has  given   its  name 
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to  the  action  as  a  whole.  This  attack  was  struck  upon 
a  front  of  6  to  7I  miles.  It  penetrated  far  into  the 
German  defences,  and  at  one  point  it  reached  Hill  70, 
cutting  the  La  Bassee  and  the  Lens  road,  but  it  did  not 
shift  the  German  line  as  a  whole,  still  less  permanently 
pierce  it,  while  to  the  south  the  French  just  north  of 
Arras  had  a  similar  imperfect  success.  They  approached 
to  and  in  places  reached  the  heights  dominating  the 
Plains  of  Lens,  but  could  go  no  further. 

The  true  cause  of  this  halt  and  of  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  in  the  West  to  pierce  or  even  considerably  shift 
the  enemy's  line  was  that  the  head  of  shell  accumulated 
was  insufficient  for  the  task.  After  the  striking  of  the 
first  blow  an  intensive  bombardment  was  no  longer 
possible.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  press  on  ex- 
pensively with  infantry  for  several  days,  to  resist  counter- 
attacks from  the  counter-concentration  the  enemy  had 
brought  up,  and  then  to  put  an  end  to  the  operation. 

This  double  offensive  in  the  West,  though  it  failed  to 
achieve  its  main  object,  had  three  considerable  conse- 
quences. It  compelled  the  enemy  to  increase  the  number 
of  effectives  he  was  keeping  upon  the  Western  line  ;  much 
more  important,  it  showed  that  the  deep  digging  and  the 
whole  system  of  the  enemy's  defensive  was  useless  against 
intensive  fire,  and  that  with  that  advantage  one  found 
him  surrendering  readily,  and  if  anything  less  fit  for  the 
strain  than  his  opponents.  Thirdly,  and  much  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  failure  taught  both  sides  lessons, 
which  the  enemy  was  to  apply  later  at  Verdun,  and  the 
Allies  in  a  far  more  developed  form  in  the  great  attack 
delivered  upon  the  Somme   nine  months  later. 

Roughly  speaking,  these  lessons  were  as  follows  : 
It  had  been  proved  that  one  great  hammer  blow  against 
a  line  thoroughly  held  and  indefinitely  munitioned  would 
not  succeed  in  breaking  that  line.  The  method  for  the 
future  against  equal  armament  must  be  a  method  of  con- 
tinued application  ;  bombardment  succeeding  upon 
bombardment  and  advance  upon  advance.  In  other 
words,  there  would  have  to  be  prepared  before  any  such 
offensive  in  the  future,  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  shell 
than  had  hitherto  been  thought  necessary. 

Nor  was  it  probable  that  the  actual  breaking  of  the 
line  would  follow  even  the  success  of  such  new  methods. 
The  front  might  be  broken,  but  the  fine  would  re-form 
behind.  To  pierce  at  one  or  two  narrow  points,  such  as 
had  actually  been  done  at  Champagne  and  at  Loos  was 
useless.  The  enemy's  artillery  upon  either  flank  would 
render  the  gap  untenable  for  the  offensive.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  a  great  offensive  in  the  future  as  against 
equally  armed  forces  would  be  by  successive  stages  to 
wear  down  the  opponent,  create  as  it  were  a  great  sore 
in  his  lines  and  either  there  or  in  some  second  selected 
place,  whence  he  had  been  compelled  to  draw  troops,  to 
compel  his  retirement.  Once  that  retirement  should 
begin  it  was  hoped  that  it  could  be  so  vigorously  pressed 
as  to  make  it  unstable,  and  ultimately  ruinous. 

We  shall  see  how  these  lessons  were  applied  at  Verdun 
and  how,  having  been  insufficiently  learnt  by  the  enemy, 
he  was  defeated  before  Verdun  under  circumstances 
necessarily  disastrous  to  his  cause. 

ENEMY    RESERVES 

With  this  month  of  October  is  reache  d  a  turning  point 
in  the  story  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  which  turning  point 
should  be  closely  examined. 

The  Centred  Empires  had,  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer  of  IQ15,  ample  reserve  in  every  sense  of  that  term. 
A  reserve  of  man-power  which  permitted  drafts  to  be 
continually  reaching  the  depots  ;  a  strategic  reserve, 
that  is,  units  equipped,  trained,  munitioned  and  ready 
for  the  field,  but  kept  back  from  it  to  be  thrown  in  when 
occasion  should  offer.  And  they  had,  until  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  fallen  back  upon  no  abnormal  methods 
of  recruitment.  They  had,  in  other  words,  convinced 
themselves  that  the  forces  they  had  detached  for  merely 
holding  the  Itahan  and  the  French  fronts  were  sufficient, 
and  that  a  decision  could  be  obtained  against  the  Russians 
with  their  ample  forces  set  in  motion  towards  the  East 
and  backed  by  ample  reserves  in  the  depots  behmd. 

In  the  first  of  these  surmises  they  were  justified  In 
the  second  they  were  not.  They  had  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  successfully  held  the  Italian  and  the  French  fronts. 
But  they  had  used  up  great  masses  of  men  in  the  attempt 


to  compel  Russia  to  a  separate  peace  and  they  found 
themselves  in  this  month  of  October,  1915,  with  their 
advance  at  an  end  and  a  separate  peace  with  Russia  no 
nearer  than  before.  What  was  to  be  their  future  policy  ? 
By  what  efforts  could  they  now  postpone  or  anticipate 
the  inevitable  growth  of  the  British  army,  and  the  in- 
evitable growth  of  the  Allies'  power  of  munitionment, 
the  slower  rate  of  which  had  alone  given  them  in  the 
particular  case  of  Russia  their  recent  opportunities  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  appreciate 
how  the  Central  Powers  stood  for  men.  We  can  test 
this  point  by  what  we  now  know  of  the  German  recruit- 
ment. For  Austria-Hungary  being  somewhat  more  ex- 
hausted all  along  than  the  German  Empire  on  account  of 
her  great  initial  losses  against  the  Russians  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  whatever  phase  of  exhaustion  we  find  in 
the  German  Empire  we  may  be  certain  is  to  be  found 
accentuated  in  Austria-Hungary  at  the  same  time. 

German  recruitment  then,  to  take  that  test,  stood 
as  follows  : 

Up  to  about  the  period  when  the  line  of  the  Vistula 
was  reached  and  Warsaw  occupied,  German  recruitment 
had  depended  upon  nothing  but  normal  sources  of  supply, 
and  so  long  as  a  field  force  is  dependent  upon  normal 
sources  of  supply  for  its  recruitment,  one  cannot  say  that 
even  the  first  stages  of  exhaustion  had  begun. 

What  do  we  mean  by  normal  sources  of  supply  ?  A 
conscript  nation  going  to  war  has  at  its  disposal  all  able 
bodied  men.  It  counts  as  mature  and  able  to  give  a 
maximum  percentage  for  the  field  the  lads  who  are  in 
their  21st  year.  From  that  year  up  to  about  40  it 
"  mobilises  "  ;  that  is,  turns  yearly  to  purposes  of  war 
its  male  population. 

In  conscript  countries  each  yearly  relay  of  young  men 
called  to  arms  is  named  a  Class,  and  each  such  Class  is 
designated  by  the  year  in  which  the  men  composing 
it  attain  their  20th  birthday.  The  later  in  the  year  we 
call  out  the  Class  the  larger  the  proportion  who  will  be 
over  20,  and  the  earlier  in  the  year  the  smaller  the 
proportion.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  calhng  out  these 
young  men,  all  of  them  well  over  19  and  many  of  them 
over  20,  is  part  of  the  normal  recruitment  of  a  conscript 
force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  time  of  peace  men  do  not  start 
their  training  until  a  year  later.  The  Germans  who 
marched  into  France,  for  instance,  in  1914,  were,  the 
youngest  of  them  (excluding  the  Volunteers),  not  20  but 
21  years  of  age. 

Well,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Germans  had 
called  up  Class  1914  during  November  and  December. 
And  during  May  and  June  of  1915  they  had  called  up  Class 
1915.  While  the  advance  through  Poland  was  in  progress 
the  first  abnormal  recruitment  began  and  the  German 
Empire  "  borrowed  "  as  it  were  the  young  men  who 
were  normally  only  due  next  year.  They  called  up 
1 916  Class  during  August  and  September.  The  various 
portions  of  this  Class  belonging  to  various  States  of  the 
German  Empire  were  called  up  at  different  times,  but  all 
were  under  training  by  the  entry  into  October  which 
I  have  called  the  first  critical  point  in  the  second  year. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
losses  in  a  war  of  this  sort — enormously  heavier  than 
anyone  had  dreamt  of  when  the  old  calculations  were  made 
in  time  of  peace — far  exceed  the  recruiting  power  of  a 
nation.  The  rate  of  absolute  loss  of  an  army  in  the  field 
has  proved  in  the  course  of  the  war  to  fluctuate  between 
4  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  per  month.  The  conscript 
recruiting  power  of  the  same  army  is,  even  in  the  mature 
classes,  under  i  per  cent,  per  month.  Roughly  speaking 
the  rate  of  wastage  has  proved  to  be  four  to  five  times 
as  rapid  as  the  maximum  possible  rate  of  recruitment. 

But  there  is  another  abnormal  source  of  recruitment 
to  which  a  conscript  nation  can  turn  when  the  phase  of 
exhaustion  begins  to  appear,  and  that  second  abnormal 
source  is  the  calling  up  of  men  hitherto  rejected  for 
physical  reasons.  It  is  an  even  better  proof  of  the  need 
for  men  than  the  calling  up  of  immature  classes,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  same  month  of  October  the 
German  Empire  first  began  "  combing  out "  as  the 
phrase  goes,  all  those  who  had  been  previously  classed  as 
unfit. 

From  the  above  we  discover  that  this  moment,  the 
entry  into  the  month  October,  1915,  marked  in  every 
way  a  change  in  the  enemy's  situation. 
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He  was  beginning  to  enter  a  new  state  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  his  man  power,  and  upon  that  his  next  plans 
would  depend.  He  had  hoped  for  a  decision  in  the  East 
before  reaching  such  straits  ;  he  had  failed  to  achieve 
that  decision  and  he  must  now  consider  some  alternative. 

How  did  he  stand  as  against  his  opponents  ? 

These  opponents  were  four  in  number  of  the  great 
Powers  with  the  Serbian  and  a  fraction  of  the  original 
Belgian  forces  among  the  smaller  Powers. 

The  Italian  forces  were  possessed,  he  knew,  of  a  very 
large  reserve  indeed.  The  enemy  believed  that  the 
Italian  armies  in  the  field  would  do  little  more  for  many 
months  than  "  hold "  some  twenty  to  twenty-five 
Austrian  divisions  upon  either  frontier.  But  he  knew 
that  the  factor  of  wastage  would  here  be  of  no  significance 
in  his  own  favour  ;  though  the  Italians  should  do  no 
more  than  "  hold  "  from  20  to  25  Austrian  divisions, 
yet  they  could  go  on  holding  those  forces  indefinitely. 

France  he  knew  to  be  more  or  less  in  the  same  stage 
of  exhaustion  as  himself.  The  French  had  the  discipline 
and  courage  to  refuse  casualty  lists.  The  enemy's 
information  was  therefore  always  imperfect.  As  it  is 
in  his  character  to  exaggerate  his  own  chances  he  corre- 
spondingly exaggerated  the  exhaustion  of  the  French 
and  believed  the  French  losses  to  have  been  greater  than 
they  were — an  error  in  which  the  French  by  every  means 
in  their  power  continued  to  lead  him.  There  remained 
the  Russian  and  the  English. 

BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN  RESERVES 

Now  the  Russian  and  the  Enghsh  were,  in  different 
degrees,  unknown  quantities  to  the  German  General 
Staff,  though  for  very  different  reasons.  The  British 
offensive  power  in  the  future  was  an  unknown  quantity 
because  they  had  no  data  from  which  to  judge  the  pro- 
bable success  of  the  British  authorities  in  training, 
officering  and  staffing  perfectly  new  armies  formed  from 
material  hitherto  quite  ignorant  of  war  and  of  military 
affairs.  ^  As  they  always  do,  the  German  Higher  Command 
under-estimated  their  enemy.  They  did  not  believe 
that  for  a  full  year,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  until  well  into 
the  summer  of  1916,  would  Great  Britain  be  able  to 
produce  a  formidable  offensive  force  in  mere  numbers, 
and  when  or  if  those  mere  numbers  should  appear,  they 
were  confident  that  the  difficulties  of  officering  such  a 
force  and  the  impossibilities  of  giving  it  fully  trained 
staffs  would  leave  it  incapable  of  arriving  at  any  decision 
in  the  West.  The  English  power  of  equipment,  upon 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not  under-estimate,  for  they 
knew  the  industrial  capacities  of  Great  Britain  and  they 
appreciated  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  and  its 
power  of  keeping  the  sea  open  for  the  obtaining  of 
raunitionment  and  material  from  neutral  markets — 
notably  from  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  whole  they  under-estimated  even  this  factor 
in  the  growth  of  the  British  power,  but  they  still  more 
under-estimated  the  probable  offensive  strength  of  British 
personnel  after  winter  and  spring  should  be  passed. 

What  of  Russia  ?  Here  the  enemy's  Higher  Command 
estimated  that  two  factors  would  gravely  modify  the 
value  of  the  large  numerical  reserves  possessed  by  this 
particular  opponent.  The  first  of  these  factors  was  the 
difi&culty  of  re-equipping,  re-arming,  re-munitioning, 
Russia.  The  Dardanelles  was  closed.  Archangel  would 
be  closed  during  the  whole  winter.  Vladivostock,  though 
kept  artificially  open  during  the  winter,  was  at  a  distance 
of  6,000  miles  from  the  scene  of  conflict  and  united  with 
it  by  but  one  line  of  railway,  while  all  munitionment 
coming  in  from  these  very  distant  points  must  first  also 
pass  over  many  thousand  miles  of  sea.  Further,  it  was 
believed  that  disorganisation  within  the  Russian  State 
would  gravely  delay  the  re-arming  of  the  forces. 

The  second  factor  upon  which  the  enemy  relied  in  this 
case  was  the  difiiculty  Russia  would  find  in  officering; 
her  new  armies.  More  than  half  the  original  forces,  ful'y 
trained  as  they  had  been,  were  gone.  To  find  appro- 
priate leadership  for  the  completely  new  bodies  which 
would  next  appear  would  be  a  difficult  task.  It  was  pro- 
bably imagined  at  Berlin  that  it  would  be  if  not  impossible, 
at  any  rate,  the  cause  of  quite  immoderate  delay.  We 
know  from  a  hundred  officially-inspired  articles  in  the 
German  Press,  from  the  whole  tone  of  their  neutral  propa- 
ganda, and  indeed  from  their  military  dispositions,  that 


the  enemy's  Higher  Command  regarded  the  Russian 
army  as  incapable  of  serious  offensive  action  for  at  least 
a  year— that  is,  throughout  all  useful  months  of  1916. 

One  may  sum  up  and  say  that  the  enemy  in  this 
turning  point,  the  month  of  October,  1915,  looked  upon 
the  whole  field  of  war  somewhat  as  follows  : 

He  knew  that  in  the  long  run  newly-equipped  armies 
and  newly-raised  millions  would  bring  the  balance  at 
least  e\cn,  but  he  thought  that  the  delay  would  be  pro- 
longed by  at  least  a  year  ;  in  the  case  of  Russia  by  more 
than  a  year.  He  proposed  so  to  act  as,  first,  to  bring 
in  further  effectives  in  alliance  with  his  own  ;  in  other 
words,  to  undertake  a  campaign  which,  though  it  might 
be  called  purely  political  and  should  subserve  no  directly 
rnilitary  object,  would  ha\e  the  military  advantage  of 
giving  him  a  further  recruitment  in  numbers.  Secondly, 
to  create  disarray  in  the  plans  of  one  or  more  of  his 
opponents  by  threatening  them  unexpectedly  in  distant 
parts  of  their  dominions.  Thirdly,  to  strike  hard  while 
yet  there  was  time  at  the  most  militarily  formidable  of 
his  opponents,  the  only  fully  mobilised  conscript  great 
Power  with  which  he  had  had  to  deal,  the  French. 

The  French  were,  luckily  for  him,  normally  only  one- 
third  of  his  own  strength.  And  though  he  was  here 
meeting  what  he  regarded  as  equals,  he  hoped  to  meet 
them  with  overwhelming  numbers  before  his  exhaustion 
should  have  gone  too  far. 

This  combined  scheme  he  began  putting  in  order  at 
once  in  this  same  month  of  October  1915,  when  he  saw 
that  the  separate  peace  with  Russia  was  hopeless,  and 
that  his  anxieties  in  recruitment  were  beginning. 

He  first  of  all  withdrew  from  his  still  ample  forces  in 
the  West  six  divisions  which  he  put  into  the  interior  and 
subjected  to  a  special  training,  to  form  the  spear  head  of 
the  blow  he  intended  to  strike  against  the  French  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year.  He  designed  to  give  these 
six  divisions  between  three  and  four  months  of  repose  from 
fighting  and  of  exercise  peculiar  to  the  task  they  would 
have  to  undertake.  His  plans  even  included  a  special 
scale  of  victualling  for  these  bodies  ! 

Next,  he  informed  the  King  of  Bulgaria  that  an  attack 
upon  Serbia  was  planned.  The  King  of  Bulgaria  had 
been  secretly  in  alliance  with  the  Central  Empires  for 
some  months,  and  only  waited  a  signal  to  come  into  the 
field.  It  was  Austria  which  had  denied  Bulgaria  the 
fruits  of  her  victories  in  the  Balkan  War  ;  it  was  due  to 
Austria  that  Serbia  had  not  been  granted  those  Albanian 
territories  which  were  her  goal  and  an  outlet  upon  the 
Adriatic.  It  had  been  due  to  Austria  that  those  terri- 
tories where  Serbia  proper,  Greece  and  Bulgaria  join, 
which  are  mainly  Bulgarian  in  population,  had  not  been 
granted  to  Bulgaria,  as  the  secret  Treaty  between  the 
Balkan  States  agreed,  but  had  been  put  under  Serbian 
rule.  There  is,  therefore,  something  tragically  ironical 
in  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  now  entered  into  the  war  upon 
Austria's  side  for  the  destruction  of  Serbia. 

It  was  evident  that  with  these  forces  at  play,  a  strong 
Austro-German  attack  from  the  north,  and  a  Bulgarian 
attack  from  in  flank,  the  position  of  the  Serbian  Army 
was  untenable.  It  was  equally  evident  that  the  over- 
running of  all  Serbia  could  not  possibly  give  a  decision 
to  the  enemy,  nor  even  approach  the  end  of  the  war. 
W^hat  it  could  do  was  to  open  a  highway  to  unite  the 
Central  Empires  and  their  Ally  Turkey,  whom  they  could 
now  amply  provision,  while  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
absence  of  a  censorship  in  England  would  allow  panic,  or 
at  any  rate  some  disarray,  to  arise  when  uninstructed 
opinion  should  note  the  presence  of  the  Central  Powers 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  possibility  apparent  only  to 
men  insignificant  in  judgment  but  numerous  and  power- 
ful, that  Egypt  might  be  threatened.  It  is  even  conceiv- 
able that  the  more  foolish  and  extravagant  might  have 
fears  for  India.  Further,  the  entry  of  Bulgaria  upon  the 
enemy's  side  shut  in  Roumania  and  made  that  neutral, 
whose  national  sympathies  were  opposed  to  the  Central 
Empires,  incapable  of  movement  for  the  moment  ; 
while  it  was  possible  the  overrunning  of  Serbia  would 
give  the  Prussian  Court  at  Athens  an  excuse  for  turning 
against  the  Allies.  i 

With  these  mixed  objects  in  view — only  indirectly 
military,  and  a  clear  proof  that  decisive  military  success 
was  no  longer  possible,  the  enemy  opened  his  bombard- 
ment across  the  Danube,  upon  the  3rd  of  October. 
By  the     14th  of  November  the  whole  Serbian  territory 
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•was  in  the  hands  of  the  Austro-Germans  and  the  Bul- 
garian and  Montenegrin  as  well. 

But  meanwhile  the  Allies  had  very  wisely  undertaken 
the  occupation  of  the  Port  of  Salonika.  They  had  even 
advanced  from  this  base  with  a  small  force  up  the  Vardar 
Valley  so  long  as  there  appeared  any  chance  at  all  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Serbian  army  effecting  a  junction  with 
them.  But  that  army  had  delayed  too  long  in  the  north 
in  the  vain  hope  to  liold  impossible  positions  ;  it  had  been 
■compelled  to  retreat  westward  across  the  mountains, 
and  though  more  than  half  of  it  was  saved  to  light  side 
by  side  with  the  Allies  in  the  ensuing  year,  it  lost  all  its 
artillerj'  and  all  the  territory  it  had  desired  to  save,  and 
the  small  Anglo-French  force  which  had  pushed  up  into 
the  mountains  fell   back  again  upon  Salonika. 

Though  it  had  thus  effected  nothing  to  change  the 
local  military  situation,  the  phase  "  very  wisely  "  which  1 
have  used  in  connection  with  the  decision  to  occupy 
Salonika,  has  already  been  justified. 

In  the  first  place,  had  not  the  Allies  occupied  Salonika 

it  would  directly  or  indirectly  have  been  made  without 

a  doubt  a  naval  base  for  the  service  of  the  enemy,  and 

it  is  the  only  port  on  the  European  side' of  the  .4igean 

■capable  of  serving  as  such  a  base. 

Next,  the  presence  of  an  increasing  force  at  Salonika 
had  upon  any  plans  the  Germans  might  have  had  of 
action  towards  the  East  the  same  effect  which  a  man 
behind  a  door  with  a  loaded  gun  has  upon  those  who 
would  pass  that  door.  It  did  not  prevent  Germany  from 
munitioning  the  Turks  and  adventuring  certain  forces 
Eastward  in  alliance  with  the  Turkish  Armies,  but  it 
prevented  any  large  effort  towards  the  East  by  the 
enemy,  which  could  not  be  undertaken  until  this  threat 
upon  the  flank  of  its  communications  should  be  i  educed. 

In  the  third  place,  as  the  garrison  of  Salonika  grew 
to  formidable  dimensions,  it  immobilised  and  counter- 
poised the  whole  of  the  Bulgarian  forces. 

To  these  three  points  we  might  add  a  fourth,  political 
•one  ;  the  occupation  of  Salonika  effectively  restrained  the 
Prussian  sympathies  of  the  Court  at  Athens. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy's  occupation  of  Serbia  and  the 
opportunities  of  Bulgaria  upon  his  side  had  a  political 
■effect  among  the  Allies  proportionate  to  the  weakness 
or  absence  of  a  proper  censorship.  This  led,  for  some  time 
at  least,  to  a  dangerous  military  result :  The  locking  up 
of  forces  in  Egypt,  who  were  therefore  of  no  service, 
and  the  attempt  to  effect  a  pohtical  coup  in  the  Tigris 
Valley  and  against  Bagdad  with  grossly  insufficient  forces. 

GALLIPOLI 

It  was  clear  to  all  considered  judgment  long  before 
this  date  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  Turkish  lines  in 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  would  be  impossible  unless  there 
could  be  brought  against  them  the  same  weight  of  metal  as 
permitted  the  carrying  of  trenches  in  any  other  field  of 
this  new  trench  warfare.  The  Turkish  hnes  defending 
the  Narrows  of  the  Dardanelles  could  not  be  forced  unless 
the  7,000  yards  of  their  trace  were  subjected  to  a  bom 
bardment  at  least  as  heavy  as  that  which  carried  the  first 
two  lines  before  Loos.  Even  a  head  of  shell  and  the 
presence  of  heavy  pieces  as  numerous  as  that  which  had 
been  at  work  i  n  Champagne  and  before  Loos  in  September 
would  only  doubtfully  have  carried  the  Turkish  lines. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  operation  must  either 
he  treated  as  the  main  British  operation  of  the  war  for 
the  moment,  provided  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
heavy  guns  and  an  immense  reserve  of  munitionment,  or 
abandoned.  Unfortunately  neither,  of  these  alternatives 
was  faced.  The  expedition  was  starved  of  artillery 
and  its  success  rendered  impossible,  but  the  authorities 
hesitated  to  withdraw,  partly  from  fear  of  the  great 
losses  that  might  attend  such  an  operation,  partly  from 
fear  of  the  result  upon  Oriental  opinion  ;  partly  from 
inertia.  It  was  not  until  the  ninth  of  January 
that  the  operation  of  withdrawal  was  effected.  But  when 
it  was,  it  was  carried  out  with  the  most  complete  and 
indeed  amazing  success,  almost  without  casualties,  and 
in  the  briefest  possible  time.  A  portion  of  the  forces 
hitherto  locked  up  in  that  expensive  and  insufficiently 
supported  experiment  against  the  Straits  were  diverted 
to  Salonika  ;  others  to  the  Western  front  ;  others  to 
Egypt,  the  security  of  which  was  still  not  sufiiciently 
■established,  unfortunately,  in  the  opinion  of  this  country. 


But  the  Great  War  as  a  whole  is  only  concerned  with 
the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  as  a  subsidiary  enterprise. 
What  was  really  towards  throughout  the  lull  of  the  late 
winter,  and  was  to  mark  the  whole  campaign  for 
ever  and  to  decide  its  final  phase,  was  the  great  German 
attack  upon  Verdun. 

We  have  just  seen  what  the  combined  scheme  of  the 
enemy  was  ;  how  it  included  political  action  in  the  East 
"and  coupled  with  it  the  design  of  attempting  what  must 
of  its  nature  be  the  last  effort  (there  would  be  no  effectives 
sufficient  for  a  second  blow)  to  obtain  a  decision  against 
the  French  in  the  West  ;  to  obtain  it  before  the  continued 
growth  of  the  British  forces  should  render  them  over- 
whelming and  before  Russia  should  be  re-armed.  The 
German  Empire,  leaving  to  the  Austrians  the  task  of 
holding  the  Italians  and  the  Southern  Russian  front 
(where  only  a  small  admixture  of  German  troops  was 
lent  to  the  Austro-Hungarians),  keeping  upon  the 
Northern  Russian  front  under  Hindenburg  the  strict 
minimum  necessary  to  hold  it  through  the  conditions  of 
winter  and  the  spring  thaw,  when  a  bare  total  of  two 
men  to  the  yard  was  thought  sufficient,  began  fo  concen- 
trate all  its  strength  for  this  last  possible  decision.  If  it 
should  fail,  which  was  not  thought  possible,  the  war  was 
certainly  lost.     All  was  done  to  make  it  succeed. 

VERDUN 

The  point  chosen  for  the  attack  was  the  sharp  salient 
formed  by  the  French  trenches  round  the  town  of  Verdun. 
The  time  fixed  was  the  latter  part  of  February.  Difficult 
as  the  task  would  be  under  the  weather  conditions  of  that 
season  it  was  believed  necessary  to  act  so  early  because  the 
re-armament  of  the  Russians,  though  proceeding  faster 
than  the  Germans  imagined,  would  begin  to  be  formidable 
when  the  Russian  Ports  of  the  north  were  free  from  ice  ; 
the  growth  of  British  armament  was  apparent  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  enemy's  one  asset,  his  superior 
power  of  munitionment,  especially  for  heavy  pieces,  was 
gradually  disappearing. 

We  have  seen  that  corps  were  specially  called  back  to 
the  interior  of  Germany  for  reposing,  training  and  even 
feeding  calculated  towards  the  end  in  view.  Light  railways 
were  built  upon  every  side.  Heavy  artillery  was  con- 
centrated to  the  number  of  over  one  thousand  pieces — all 
that  could  be  spared — and  slowly  massed  in  the  woods  by 
Spincourt,  and  an  immense  head  of  shell  accumulated 
during  the  four  winter  months.  The  unfit  were  thor- 
oughly combed  out  and  every  possible  man  taken  to 
swell  the  German  effectives.  Class  1916  after  some  four 
months  training  were  sent  forward  to  the  local  depots 
behind  the  front  with  the  object  of  throwing  it  into  the 
fighting  the  moment  the  losses  should  become  serious. 
Class  1917  began  to  be  called  out  (in  the  month  of  De- 
cember). On  the  19th  of  February,  1916,  the  first  shots 
of  the  intensive  bombardment  against  the  Verdun  secto. 
were  fired,  and  on  Monday  the  21st  of  February  the  great 
German  offensive  was  launched. 

The  point  upon  which  it  was  delivered  was  as  well- 
chosen  tactically  as  it  proved  strategically  to  be  ill- 
chosen.  The  French  forces  in  front  of  Verdun  held  lines 
turning  a  sharp  angle,  almost  a  right  angle  ;  that  is,  in 
the  shape  of  an  L.  Cutting  across  those  lines  was  the 
Valley  of  the  River  Meuse,  suffering  from  winter  floods 
and  impassable  over  stretches  varying  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  width.  If  in  this  new  offensive  the  foot  of 
the  "  L  "  could  be  broken  in,  there  would  surely  follow 
a  local  disaster.  The  troops  beyond  the  flooded  Meuse 
would  be  crushed  back  upon  that  obstacle  with  not 
sufficient  means  for  withdrawal  beyond  it.  They  would 
fall  en  masse  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  pressing 
forward  thence,  would  have  before  him  a  congested  Hue 
fallen  into  chaos  and  disarray  with  the  imperfect  and 
crowded  retirement  of  those  defeated  beyond  the  river. 

What  caused  the  enemy's  plans  to  miscarry  was  partly 
the  very  thin  covering  line  which  the  French  tactic  uses, 
partly  the  extremely  rapid  concentration  which  the 
French  effected  to  meet  the  new. blow.  For  the  rest  the 
German  effort  proceeded  upon  the  lines  laid  out  for  it. 
The  head  of  shell  accumulated  was  so  enormous  that  the 
first  intensive  bombardment  could  be  succeeded  by  others 
and  yet  others  continuously  for  a  period  of  many  months, 
and  though  there  would  be  lengthening  intervals  between 
each  deluge  of  shell,  wave  upon  wave  of  effort  could  be 
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launched  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  Had  the  enemy 
not  pinned  himself  so  exclusively  to  the  superiority  of 
his  heavy  pieces  ;  had  he  depended  more  upon  the  value 
of  his  infantry,  he  might  have  reached  his  goal.  As  it 
was  he  conspicuously  failed.  In  the  first  six  days  he 
pressed  forward  over  a  belt  of  country  varying  from  two 
to  four  miles  in  depth.  He  took  more  than  8,000  prisoners 
(he  announced  16,000,  but  he  included  therein,  as  is  his. 
custom,  all  losses  whatsoever  suffered  by  his  opponent.) 
He  put  out  of  action  and  captured  a  total  of  field  pieces 
more  than  seventy.  But  he  did  not  crush  back  the  mass 
of  the  French  forces  against  the  river.  He  was  checked 
at  the  French  second  position  which  follows  a  rim  of 
heights  from  three  to  four  miles  round  the  town,  and 
from  this  line  he  advanced  only  in  the  most  painful  fashion 
and  only  in  certain  narrow  sections,  meeting  with  a 
resistance  which  clearly  showed  the  difference  between 
the  quality  of  the  two  infantries  opposed. 

There  have  been  considerable  but  futile  discussions 
upon  whether  the  enemy  maintained  throughout  his 
effort  agaipst  the  sector  of  Verdun  his  old  doctrine  of  the 
close  formation  or  no.  Those  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
who  could  bear  testimony  appeared  themselves  to  differ 
upon  the  point.  But  the  difficulty  is  resolved  at  once  if 
we  consider  what  the  method  of  German  attack  had 
become.  It  is  true  that  after  each  bombardment  the 
enemy  now  sent  forward  small  bodies  in  very  open  order 
who  were  no  more  than  scouts,  who  should  test  the  effect 
of  the  bombardment  and  see  whether  it  was  possible  for 
the  main  body  to  advance.  It  is  true  that  when  the  main 
body  advanced  it  advanced  in  successive  waves  from 
70  to  150  yards  apart,  and  that  in  each  of  these  waves, 
especially  in  the  first  batch,  a  certain  openness  of  forma- 
tion e.xisted.  But  the  characteristic  of  all  the  German 
offensives  was  that  however  masked  by  recent  develop- 
ments, the  formation  was  still  a  column  formation.  Let 
me  give  a  t5^ical  example  drawn  from  an  attack  which 
was  very  thoroughly  noted  and  analysed  for  the  French 
authorities  in  the  middle  of  the  business. 

Two  divisions  were  launched  against  a  particular 
sector  of  the  French  lines.  These  two  divisions  numbered 
18,000  to  20,000  bayonets  of  actual  combatants  in  the 
attack.  Six  regiments  were  the  units  involved,  each  of 
three  battalions.  Against  what  front  did  this  considerable 
force  act  ?   Against  a  front  of  no  more  than  1,500  yards. 

Each  division  lay  in  depth,  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the 
left.  In  each  the  three  regiments,  of  which  each  was 
composed,  stood  one  before  the  other.  In  the  foremost 
regiment  of  each,  one  battaUon  of  the  three  which  com- 
posed the  regiment  was  in  the  van  and  of  each  of  these 
two  battalions  which  formed  the  spear  heads,  as  it  were, 
of  the  deep  divisional  formation,  a  company,  say  from 
200  to  250  men  was  thrown  forward  ;  a  second  company 
immediately  succeeding  it  in  a  second  wave. 

Observe  the  result.  You  have  indeed  not  a  dense 
formation  attacking,  but  a  reasonably  open  order  of 
about  500  men  advancing  against  1,500  yards  of  line. 
Behind  them  comes  the  second  wave  of  another  500. 
The  impression  of  open  order  is  maintained.  But  the 
assault  is  continued  with  further  and  further  fragments 
successively  detached  In  this  fashion  from  the  column 
formation  behind,  and  the  total  result  after  many  hours  of 
such  efforts,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  the  effectives 
present  have  been  brought  into  play  was,  in  effect,  that 
two  great  columns  had  been  launched  in  a  density  of 
from  12  to  15  men  a  yard.  In  the  rare  cases  when  such 
attacks  succeeded  the  cost  of  the  result  was  heavy 
enough  ;  in  the  much  more  numerous  cases  where  they 
failed  it  was  prodigious,  and  though  the  continuous 
shelling  of  the  French  trenches  by  pieces  superior  in 
number  and  weight  to  what  the  French  could  bring 
against  them  cost  the  French  a  high  proportion  in  dead, 
yet  the  total  losses  of  opponent  and  defender  remained 
throughout  the  long  story  of  these  operations  approxi- 
mately the  same,  and  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  five.  For 
every  two  thousand  French  casualties  you  may  reckon 
about  5,000  German.  The  calculus  is  not  by  this  time 
based  mainly  or  even  partially  upon  conjecture.  The 
French  Intelligence  is  now  possessed  of  so  many  docu- 
ments captured  from  the  enemy ;  has  been  able  to 
identify  so  many  units ;  to  follow  their  movement, 
disintegration  and  recruitment,  as  to  render  this  estimate 
certain  within  a  small  margin  of  error. 

It  was  this  prodigious  expense  in  men  which  gave  to 


the  experiment  of  Verdun  after  the  first  few  days  of  its 
inception  the  disastrous  character  which  it  was  to  bear 
for  German  arms,  and  to  decide  all  the  future  course  of 
the  war.  Two  dates  in  particular  should  be  noted  by  the 
student,  a  month  apart — March  9th  and  April  9th. 
The  first  was  the  last  of  the  great  massed  attacks  in 
which  the  enemy  hoped  to  break  in  the  French  lines, 
although  these  had  rallied  and  stood  twelve  days  before. 
The  second  was  the  last  of  the  great  main  actions  in 
which  it  was  hoped  no  longer  to  break  the  French  line, 
but  at  least  to  compel  its  reorganisation  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  allow  the  entry  of  German  troops  into  the  ruined 
houses  lying  upon  the  east  of  the  river  and  forming  part 
of  the  municipahty  of  Verdun.  It  was  upon  the  later 
occasion  with  the  failure  of  this  general  offensive,  at  the 
most  appalling  expense  in  men,  that  the  Battle  of  Verdun 
may  be  said  to  be  won.  It  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  effort  was  now  political.  German 
prestige  demanded  it.  The  now  flattened  salient  of  this 
sector  was  talked  of  as  though  it  were  a  fortress  suffering 
investment. 

The  price  paid  in  military  affairs  for  the  error  of  poli- 
tical digression  is  invariably  severe  and  usually  disastrous. 
It  is  tlaat  error  which  explains  Napoleon's  failure  in 
Spain  ;  still  more  his  failure  in  Russia,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  power.  It  is  that  error  which  has  marked 
successive  campaigns  throughout  history.  It  was  present 
here  at  Verdun. 

ALLIED    WESTERN    OFFENSIVE 

The  futile  and  exhausting  effort  was  still  in  progress- 
when,  after  a  preliminary  bombardment  of  unexampled 
intensity,  the  great  offensive  was  launched  by  the  now 
greatly  reinforced  and  thoroughly  munitioned  British 
forces  in  company  with  certain  French  divisions  upon 
their  right,  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Somme.  The 
first  blow  was  delivered  upon  the  ist  of  July,  and  the 
interest  of  the  war  which  had  hitherto  been  centred  in  the 
long  and  deliberate  defensive  of  Verdun,  while  the  head  of 
shell  and  all  other  preparations  were  being  accumulated 
upon  the  Somme,  turned  suddenly  to  this  new  field. 

Before  summarising  briefly  the  efforts  in  Picardy 
I  must  go  back  to  follow  two  other  events  of  capital' 
importance,  coincident  with  the  German  failure  before 
Verdun  and  indirectly  dependent  upon  it. 

The  first  is  the  Austrian  breakdown  in  the  Trentino. 
the  plans  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  Berlin  and  the 
orders  for  which  had  emanated  from  the  German  and  not 
the  Austrian  Higher  Command  ;  the  second  is  the  break- 
down of  the  Austrian  defensive  line  in  the  East. 

The  attack  against  the  Italians  in  the  Trentino  was 
an  exact  repetition  in  its  details  of  the  attack  upon 
Verdun.  But  the  point  to  notice  is  that  both  blunders- 
proceeded  from  the  same  source  :  The  inelastic  Higher 
Command  of  the  enemy  with  its  centre  at  Berlin. 

The  Austrians  were  bidden  by  the  Germans  who  direct 
them  to  mass  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  and 
guns  against  the  only  part  of  the  Alpine  wall  where  there 
was  sufficiently  open  country  to  deploy  for  several  miles 
in  line.  Such  an  opportunity  was  framed  by  the  tracing 
of  the  frontier  fifty  years  ago,  which  left  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  Austria  in  this  district,  thrusting  her  terri- 
tories right  down  to  within  view  of  the  Italian  Plain. 

The  Austro-Hungarians  informed  Berlin  that  the  very- 
most  they  could  possibly  gather  for  such  an  enterprise  was 
18  divisions.  The  had  behind  them  only  one  line  of  rail- 
way running  through  a  narrow  mountain  valley  ;  most 
of  the  food  and  all  the  munitionment  for  the  attempt  had 
to  be  accumulated  for  months  by  this  one  avenue. 

Should  the  attempt  succeed,  it  would  have  the  very 
decisive  effect  of  cutting  the  main  Italian  line  of  com- 
munication. No  other  army  of  the  Allies  was  in  this 
situation.  The  communications  of  the  French,  the 
English,  the  Russians  ran  straight  back  from  their  lines- 
and  were  invulnerable  ;  but  those  of  the  Italians  were 
threatened  everywhere  in  flank  by  the  enemy  and  especi- 
ally from  the  Trentino  at  the  two  capital  points  of  Verona 
and  Vicenza,  which  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  Plain  immedi- 
ately under  the  moutains. 

As  at  Verdun  so  in  the  Trentino,  four  months  were 
occupied  in  the  concentration.  As  at  Verdun  so  in  the 
Trentino  success  must  be  rapid  to  be  of  service,  but  it 
was  particular!}'  the  case  in  the  Trentino  because  the- 
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enormous  armies  bunched  south  of  the  bottle-neck  of 
one  single  mountain  railway  could  feed  only  on  its  accu- 
mulated provisions  and  could  not  properly  be  supplied 
over  any  great  length  of  time  by  that  one  railway  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  at  Verdun  so  in  the  Trentino,  a 
rapid  success  would  achieve  immediate  and  grave  results. 
The  stroke  could  not  be  delivered  until  the  season 
was  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  mountain  roads  to  be 
cleared  of  snow.  The  offensive  was  launched  in  exactly 
the  middle  of  May.  It  proceeded  with  difficulty  for  one 
fortnight.  In  the  first  days  of  June  it  had  occupied  the 
last  upland  overlooking  the  Plain  upon  the  Asiago 
Plateau.  But  meanwhile  the  Italians  had  with  astonish- 
ing celerity  used  their  inner  lines  and  brought  up  a 
great  concentration  to  hold  the  rim  of  the  upland.  On 
June  4th  it  was  clear  that  the  Austrians  could  advance 
no  further.  They  were  hampered  in  three  ways  so 
severely  that  success  was  clearly  beyond  their  reach  : 

In  the  first  place  their  only  two  roads  and  railways 
for  branching  down  on  to  the  Plain  were  strongly  held 
upon  either  flank  by  Italian  forces,  which  they  were 
unable  to  break,  the  one  on  the  Adige,  the  other  on 
the  Brenta  valley.  In  the  second  place  they  were  coming 
to  an  end  of  their  accumulated  stock  of  provisions  (though 
not  of  munitionmcnt)  for  their  enormous  concentration  of 
heavy  guns  ;  in  the  third  place  they  suffered  [grievously 
from  lack  of  water.  The  Asiago  Plateau  always  suffers  from 
this  in  summer  in  spite  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  upon 
the  mountains,  because  of  its  permeable  lime  stone  charac- 
ter. There  followed  a  week  of  hesitation,  when  from_ 
June  4th  to  June  nth  the  new  Italian  concentration  on 
the  rim  of  the  upland  basin  securely  held  the  enemy 
and  forbade  his  descent  upon  the  plains  and  his  cutting 
of  the  Italian  communication. 

Somewhere  about  the  15th  of  June  the  enemy's  neces- 
sity for  a  retreat  was  decided  upon.  The  Austrians 
could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  in  such  vast  numbers 
in  these  arid  uplands.  Their  retreat  was  conducted  with 
skill ;  they  lost  hardly  any  artillery  ;  their  huge  concen- 
tration permitted  them  to  cover  the  falling  back  with  a 
dense  screen  of  troops.  But  the  falling  back  was  in  full 
swing  before  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  Trentino  offen- 
sive had  failed,  as  every  single  strategic  plan  emanating 
from  the  Prussian  Higher  Command  in  this  war  has 
failed.  In  a  word,  the  Prussian  mind  is  mechanical,  and 
therefore  fails.  ' 

The  consequences  of  this  particular  failure  were  more 
immediate  and  dramatic  than  any  other  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Marne.  The  Austrian  concentration  upon  the 
Trentino  had  left  the  southern  half  of  the  Eastern  or 
Russian  front,  that  is  the  half  between  the  Marshes  of 
Pinsk  and  the  Roumanian  frontier,  limited  to  the  strict 
minimum  necessary  and  beHeved  sufficient  to  a  defence. 
The  rule  of  thumb  of  two  men  to  the  yard  run  had  been 
observed,  and  upon  a  Hne  which  in  all  its  sinuosities  must 
have  counted  considerably  over  300,000  yards  from 
600,000  to  700,000  men,  mainly  Austro-Hungarian,  but 
in  part  German  were  stretched  in  a  cordon. 

The  Russian  General  Brussilov  attacked  that  cordon 
upon  June  4th,  1916,  after  a  preliminary  bombardment 
comparable  to,  but  less  intense,  than  the  corresponding 
Anglo-French  bombardment  upon  the  Western  front  in 
the  autumn  before.  The  Austrian  line  gave  way.  A 
huge  gap  opened  in  it  in  front  of  Lutsk  and  another  smaller 
one  in  front  of  Czernowitz.  Cavalry  came  into  play  ; 
surrenders  were  free  and  upon  a  very  large  scale.  In 
the  very  first  effort,  in  the  first  few  weeks,  something 
like  half  the  original  force  was  out  of  action,  and  more 
than  a  quarter  remained  as  prisoners  in  Russian  hands. 

The  scale  of  the  disaster,  significant  as  it  is,  is  less 
significant  than  the  index  it.  formed  to  the  revolution 
which  had  come  over  the  whole  nature  of  the  war.  It 
was  clear  that  from  this  moment  onwards  the  enemy 
had  lost  his  initiative  and  would  now  be  defending 
himself  against  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of  the  Allies 
The  Germans  put  together  every  man  they  could  to 
save  the  situation.  They  scraped  up  altogether  the 
equivalent  of  11  divisions,  but  the  Russian  tide,  checked 
spasmodically  by  such  reinforcement,  still  went  on. 
Even  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  fifth  of  its  advances 
has  secured  another  40,000  prisoners  in  a  few  days,  m  a 
local  break  through  in  the  Lutsk  salient,  and  close  upon  a 
hundred  guns.  A  new  Russian  offensive  developed  m 
the  centre  against  Baranovitchi  Junction  did  not  reach 


its  objective,  but  it  prevented  further  reinforcements 
going  down  south.  A  fortnight  later,  before  the  end  of 
July,  yet  another  smaller  offensive  developed  in  the 
extreme  north  in  front  of  Riga  and  at  its  first  onset 
acquired  a  belt  of  twelve  miles  from  the  enemy. 

It  was  already  clear  with  the  end  of  June  that  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Great  War  had  changed,  when,  with  the 
last  hours  of  that  month,  there  suddenly  broke  forth  the 
general  bombardment  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
Western  front,  followed  by  the  Great  Offensive,  the 
infantry  of  which  was  launched  upon  the  ist  of  July  in 
Picardy  along  the  Upper  Somme  Valley,  driving  straight 
at  the  heart  of  the  main  German  communications,  by 
which  is  held  the  big  salient  terminating  near  Noyon 
which  has,  for  nearly  two  years  put  the  enemy  in  occupa- 
tion of  this  belt  of  Northern  French  territory  and  of 
nearly  all   Belgium. 

This  offensive  is  still  in  progress  at  the  moment  at 
which  I  write.  It  has  in  just  four  weeks  of  effort 
accounted  for  some  30,000  unwounded  or  shghtly 
wounded  prisoners  ;  for  much  more  than  100  guns  ;  for  a 
belt  of  territory  over  five  miles  in  its  extreme  breadth 
and,  what  is  much  more  important  than  any  of  these 
numerical  and  local  calculations,  it  has  proved  itself 
capable  of  continuous  effort  against  all  the  concentration 
which  the  enemy  has  been  able  to  bring  against  it.  The 
British  who  formed  the  larger  part  of  this  offensive  have 
in  particular  during  the  last  days  of  it,  fought  their  way 
up  to  the  watershed  beyond  which  they  will  be  possessed 
of  observation  posts  and  a  falling  country  towards 
Bapaume.  Here,  as  on  the  Eastern  front,  the  thing  has 
the  nature  of  a  tide  halted  for  the  moment  upon  lines 
designed  to  check  it  altogether,  then  overflowing  those 
lines  and  proceeding  to  a  further  advance. 

What  further  fortunes  this  novel  and  probably  con- 
clusive phase  of  the  war  may  bring  only  the  future  can 
show.  But  the  situation  is  already  clear.  The  Central 
Empires  no  longer  possess  a  true  strategic  reserve  ;  they 
can  still  draft  in  their  class  1918,  only  part  of  which  has 
been  used  as  yet  by  Austria-Hungary,  none  of  which  has 
yet  been  put  into  the  field  by  the  German  Empire. 
They  have  a  certain  number  of  the  balance  of  classes 
1916  and  1917,  who  have  been  hitherto  put  back  because 
they  were  immature  ;  they  have  the  convalescents  who 
are  released  from  the  hospitals.  Their  superiority  in 
munitionment  has  disappeared.  They  are  probably 
already  inferior  to  the  Allies  as  a  whole  in  this  factor  ; 
they  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  the  Allies  as  a  whole 
in  this  factor  increasing  as  time  proceeds.  Their 
superiority  in  numbers  has  long  disappeared,  and  what 
remaining  chance  of  a  decision  remained  to  them  has  been 
thoroughly  thrown  away  in  the  Trentino  and  at  Verdun. 
In  such  a  posture  we  leave  the  enemy  at  the  close  of 
this  second  year  of  the  war.  It  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
It  still  admits  of  large  reserves  of  men  as  drafts  from  the 
categories  just  enumerated,  the  convalescents,  the  German 
class  1918,  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  class  1918,  and 
certain  balances  of  the  hitherto  rejected  in  the  classes 
'16  and  '17.  But  it  has  against  it  a  numerical  tide  upon 
the  side  of  the  Allies  which  is  constantly  rising,  and  a 
power  of  munitionment  upon  their  part  which  is  rising 
in  even  more  rapid  proportion. 

The  third  year  of  the  war  will  be  determined  not  by 
military  factors — so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the  issue 
is  now  mathematically  certain — but  by  political  factors, 
A  complete  success  depends  upon  the  strict  co-operatiort 
of  the  whoie  AUiance,  and  in  particular  upon  a  determina- 
tion to  exercise  a  true  military,  execution  against  the 
aggressors  who,  in  their  original  formidable  superiority, 
believed  themselves  free  to  break  every  convention  of 
honour  and  tradition  among  Christian  men.  If  through 
any  weakness  in  cohesion  or  in  sternness  of  purpose  the  end 
be  not  achieved,  if,  though  every  military  factor  is  now 
in  our  hands,  a  complete  victory  and  complete  punish- 
ment is  not  achieved  and  exacted,  we  have  before  us 
after  victory  only  the  recrudescence  of  struggles  in  which 
our  civilisation  will  disappear.  There  can  be  no  folly 
more  inept  in  character,  more  criminal  in  its  ignorance;, 
than  the  folly  of  sparing  those  whom  we  now  hold,  or  of 
giving  them  to  believe  that  the  infamies  which  they  do* 
not  threaten  but  increasingly  perpetrate  shall  go  un- 
punished. The  more  they  fear,  not  the  greater  resistance 
shall  we  find,  but  the  greater  disorder  in  their  plans. 
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Naval    Events    Review^ed 

By    Arthur   Pollen 


WHEN,  two  years  ago,  the  Germans  set  in 
motion  the  vast  and  cruel  machine  that  they 
liad  for  so  long,  and  at  such  cost,  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  European  liberties 
and  European  civiHsation,  it  was  seen  by  many  that  the 
issues  of  the  cataclysmic  contest  then  begun  must,  if 
France  and  Russia  could  only  survive  the  opening  blows, 
ultimately  be  decided  by  sea  power.  From  the  first, 
then,  the  British  Fleet  became  obviously  the  deciding 
factor.  Everything  turned  on  its  asserting  and  main- 
taining the  command  of  the  sea.  Almost  everything 
turned  upon  the  use  to  which  that  command  was  put. 

We  are  entering  now  upon  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
and  it  is  natural  that  we  should  ask  oiirselves  certain 
questions.  Does  the  anniversary  hud  the  Alliance 
stronger  or  weaker  on  the  crucial  element  ?  If  our  sea 
power  is  stronger,  is  it  being  used  to  its  full  effect  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  a  better  effect,  <than  a  year  ago  ?  Has  the 
year  that  is  passed  taught  us  any  new  lessons  in  the  art 
of  naval  war,  or  thrown  new  emphasis  on  those  which 
previous  experience  should  have  brought  home  to  us  ? 
\Miat  efforts  has  the  enemy  made  and  with  what  success 
to  deal  with  the  forces  that  command  the  sea  adversely 
against  him  ?  What  measures  has  he  taken  to  frustrate 
or  escape  from  the  sea  pressure  that  that  command  has 
made  possible  ?  Is  there  any  prospect  or  even  possi- 
bility of  his  doing  more  in  the  future  than  he  has  in  the 
past  ?  Can  we  reasonably  hope  that  such  a  command 
of  the  sea  as  exists  to-day,  and  such  use  of  that  command 
as  we  are  making,  can  be  continued  until  the  war  has  run 
its  appointed  course  ? 

A  brief  review  of  the  field  will,  it  seems  to  me,  help  us 
to  some  fairly  confident  answers  to  these  questions. 

Sea  Command,  Sea  Pressure  and   Sea  Service 

Undoubtedly  the  major  of  them  all  is  this.  How  do 
we  stand  at  sea  to-day  ?  Is  it  better  or  worse  with  us 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  ?  In  only  one  respect — and  that 
not  vital — is  the  Alhed  position  not  so  good. 

In  every  other  the  situation  is  overwhelmingly  stronger. 
It  is  not  that  our  command  of  the  sea  is  actually  more 
secure  than  it  was — though  in  point  of  fact  it  is  much 
more  secure — that  really  makes  the  difference.  The 
advance  this  year  over  last  lies  principally  in  the  use 
which  the  Allies  are  now  making  of  that  command. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  six  months  that  it  has  beeh 
so  used— used,  that  is  to  say  to  cut  off  our  enemy 
effectively  from  oversea  supply.  So  far  as  our  present 
crrangements  allow,  this  cutting  off  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  accomplishment  bafore  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was 
fought.  Hence  if  the  striking  and  instructive  action 
never  had  been  fought,  the  actual  military  position  of  the 
Allies  and  the  enemy,  in  so  far  as  one  is  helped  and  the 
other  is  hampered  by  sea  power,  should,  on  the  second 
anniversary,  have  been  what  in  fact  they  are.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  fact  then,  that  comes  to  our  notice  in 
reviewing  the  naval  events  of  this  second  year,  is  that  at 
the  end  of  it  we  ft  last  have  the  enemy  subjected  to  an 
effective  siege. 

But  the  last  twelve  months  have  also  shown  a  sea 
service  at  work  in  support  of  the  Allied  armies  to  an 
extent  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  first  twelve 
months  of  the  war.  As  the  Itahan  campaign  grew  in 
extent  and,  week  by  week,  absorbed  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  able-bodied  population,  as  Italy  ate 
into  her  accumulated  stores,  so  correspondingly  her 
requirements  could  only  be  met  from  the  sea.  The 
demands  of  France  have  multiplied  many  times  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace 
that,  but  for  arms,  munitions  and  equipment  which 
have  reached  Russia  by  water,  the  amazing  resurrection 
of  our  Allies  in  the  East  could  never  have  taken  place. 
Great  Britain's  dependence  on  the  sea  is,  of  course, 
absalutely  complete.  The  Germans  earl}^  perceived  that 
the  longer  the  war  lasted,  the  less  they  would  gain  from 


the  fact  that  they  were  initially  better  prepared,  not 
only  with  accumulations  of  weapons  and  munitions, 
but  with  what  was  of  far  greater  moment,  the  means  of 
renewing  and  increasing  their  stock  and  keeping  their 
guns  supplied.  How  soon  equality  would  be  reached 
depended  upon  the  amount  of  help  the  Allies  were  able 
to  get  from  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  America. 
And  without  an  adequate  supply  of  ships  the  Allies 
could  never  make  the  American  supplies  available  on  the 
Eastern  and  Western  fronts.  The  submarine  attack  on 
trade,  in  which  the  Germans  have  persisted  from  Feb- 
ruary iQth,  1915,  until  the  present  day,  has  never  been, 
directed  to  the  starvation  of  England  at  all.  Great  as  are 
England's  needs  in  the  way  of  food,  there  was  never  the 
remotest  chance  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  being  brought 
so  low  that  these  requirements  could  not  be  met.  But 
the  transport  and  supply  of  the  armies  at  Salonika,  in 
Egypt,  in  Africa  and  in  France,  and  the  munitioning  and 
coaling  of  Italy,  France  and  Russia,  were  a  different 
matter  altogether.  It  was  a  vital  matter  to  strike  at 
their  service.  The  submarine  campaign  has  from  the 
first  been  a  purely  military  operation,  directed  to  the 
purely  military  object  of  cutting  or,  at  any  rate,  hamper- 
ing the  supply  and  communications  of  the  Allied  armies. 
To  achieve  this  object,  neither  life,  money  nor  honour 
has  been  spared.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made, 
and  every  effort  has  failed.  The  counter-meas'ir(  s  of 
the  Allies,  and  principally  those  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
found  us  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  not  only  with  a 
sea  service  equal  to  all  military  demands,  but  equal 
to  demands    far  greater   than  the\'  were    a    year  ago. 

It  has,  of  course,  from  the  first  been  manifest  that  there 
was  only  one  way  by  which  the  enemy  could  rid  himself 
of  this  double  sea  threat.  It  was  to  engage  and  destroy 
the  fleet  whose  existence  ensured  that  sea  command 
which,  in  turn,  ensured  the  sea  pressure  destined  to  be 
fatal.  His  effort  to  avoid  the  pressure  by  the  submarine 
has  failed.  And  now  the  only  approach  to  an  effort  at 
sea,  which  might  have  been  pushed  into  an  attempt  to 
dispute  our  command,  has  failed  also.  I  will  deal  with 
the  purely  technical  aspects  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  later. 
For  the  moment,  let  it  suffice  to  recall  the  fact  that  just 
as  no  sane  person  ever  thought  that  Germany  had  the 
remotest  chance  of  being  able  to  defeat  our  fleet,  so  when, 
quite  unexpectedly  for  the  Germans,  the  two  fleets  did 
meet,  not  only  did  the  enemy  decline  action,  but  he  owed 
his  escape  from  total  destruction  to  a  fortunate  hazard  of 
the  weather. 

It  is  thus  a  summary  of  the  position  to  say  that  our 
command  of  the  sea,  believed  to  be  impregnable  before, 
has  now  been  proved  to  be  so  ;  that  at  last  we  are  using  it 
to  cut  the  enemy  off  from  o\ersea  supplies,  to  his  grave  and 
critical  embarrassment  ;  and  that  the  sea  service,  which 
command  assures  to  us,  is  proving  itself  every  day  and 
in  every  field  to  be  the  one  element  on  which  the  capacity 
of  each  of  the  four  Allies  to  fight  depends.  And  this,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  a  highly  gratifying  and  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs. 

The  Shipping  Shortage 

I  said  above  that  in  only  one  respect  was  tlie  Allied 
position  worse  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

A  large  number  of  British,  Allied  and  neutral  ships 
have  been  sunk  by  enemy  submarines  and  mines,  and 
to  this  extent,  maintenance  of  the  sea  service  on  the 
efficiency  of  which  the  initiatory  success  of  the  whole 
Alliance  depends,  has  undoubtedly  been  made  more 
difficult.  We  have  less  shipping  available  for  any  new 
military  operations  over  sea  ;  the  quantity  of  commodities 
that  can  reach  the  civil  populations  is  smaller,  and  the 
fact  that  the  shipping  is  less  has  necessarily  raised  the 
prices  of  them  all.  To  this  extent,  then,  our  position  is 
not  so  good  as  it  was.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  losses,  grave  as  they  are,  and  serious  as 
is  the  inconvenience  which  they  have  imposed,  have  not. 
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so  far  as  can  be  seen,  in  the  least  degree  weakened  the 
military  power  of  the  Alliance.  Nor  have  they  been  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  prevent  us  making  fresh  drafts  on  the 
shipping  that  can  still  be  devoted  to  supply,  if  it 
should  become  necessary  either  to  begin  a  new  military 
campaign  based  on  an  oversea  port,  or  greatly  to  extend 
the  campaign  already  originated,  as  at  Salonika,  from  such 
a  base.  So  far,  then,  as  sea  war  has  affected  the  Allies 
adversely,  it  may  be  said  that  no  form  of  the  enemy's 
naval  action,  except  his  submarine  activities,  has  affected 
us  at  all,  and  that  the  effect  of  these  is  only  economic, 
and  not  in  the  least  grave  or  serious  at  that. 

Germany's  Sea  Trade  Ruined 

If  this  statement  is  true,  we  could  look  upon  the  situa- 
tion at  sea  with  almost  perfect  satisfaction  even  if  it  re- 
presented the  whole  truth,  but  of  course  it  represents 
nothing  of  the  kind.  For  while  the  sea  service  of  the 
Allies,  viewed  purely  as  a  military  factor  in  the  war,  is 
integral  and  unimpaired,  the  immense  help  which  the 
Central  Powers,  but  chiefly  dermany,  obtained  from 
overseas  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  indeed  in  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  the  second  year,  have  been 
subjected  gradually  but  effectively  to  a  rigorous  restric- 
tion. The  enemy,  of  course,  lost  the  service  of  his  own 
shipping  at  the  very  outset.  It  has  become  a  common- 
place to  dilate  on  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  able, 
at  the  very  outbreak  of  war,  to  assert  and  exercise  a 
command  of  the  sea  with  a  promptness  and  completeness 
entirely  unknown  in  history.  In  the  wars  with  Re- 
volutionary France  and  with  Napoleon,  and  in  the  war 
of  1812  against  the  United  States  of  America,  the  enemy's 
trade  in  his  own  bottoms  suffered  with  terrible  severity 
from  the  naval  predominance  that  we  possessed.  But 
in  no  one  of  these  three  wars  was  such  trade  absolutely 
extinguished.  And  complete  as  our  naval  predominance 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  two  decades  of  these 
struggles,  our  own  trade  suffered  even  larger  losses  than 
the  enemy — larger  that  is  in  numbers — for  the  relative 
loss  was  less  owing  to  the  far  greater  volume  of  the 
shipping  we  possessed.  Throughout  these  wars  too, 
France  continued  to  receive  a  very  noticeable  supply  of 
goods  through  neutral  shipping  as  well  as  her  own. 
However  broadly  effective  our  commerical  blockades,  it 
was  not  possible  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships  for  complete 
efficiency  to  be  realised. 

But  in  this  war  things  have  followed  a  very  different 
course.  The  sequence  of  events  is  familiar,  but  it  bears 
restating.  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
were  broken  off  at  midnight  on  August  4th,  1914.  Not 
a  single  ship  left  any  German  harbour  for  any  over.-;ea  port, 
nor  cleared  any  oversea  port  for  any  German  harbour 
from  the  moment  that  this  event  became  known.  From 
August  5th,  1014,  to  August  5th,  1916,  German  trade 
in  German  bottoms  has  been  absolutely  and  totally  non- 
existent. The  traffic  that  ended  with  the  declaration  of 
war  has  never  in  the  case  of  a  single  German  merchant 
ship  been  resumed.  There  has  been  literally  no  evasion 
of  our  sea  cordon.  Only  one  ship  in  all  these  two  years 
has  broken  through  our  line  of  cruisers,  and  she  was  not 
a  trading  ship  at  all,  but  an  armed  raider.  Think  for  a 
moment  what  this  must  mean  to  the  enemy.  In  1913 
Germany  had  a  foreign  trade  of  approximately 
£1,000,000,000,  if  we  add  imports  and  exports  together. 
Three-quarters  of  this  was  trade  by  sea,  and  more  than 
three-quarters  of  her  sea  trade  was  carried  in  German 
ships.  Now  for  two  years  she  has  had  no  such  trade  at  all. 
All  this  the  British  Navy  has  been  able  to  effect  without 
striking  a  blow,  because  the  German  Navy  allowed  sea 
command  to  go  by  default,  and  preferred  the  risk  of 
siege  to  the  risk  of  battle. 

But  no  Blockade 

Unfortunately,  the  Allied  governments  did  not  besiege. 
The  fact  is  incontestable  that  the  sea  command, 
which  the  enemy  had  ceded  to  us,  put  us  into  the 
position  of  being  able,  had  we  so  wished  it,  to  put  the 
pressure  of  siege  upon  Germany  and  that,  in  a  fateful 
moment,  the  resolution  was  taken  not  to  exercise  this 
capacity.  We  had  subjected  the  enemy  to  the  economic 
loss  involved  in  the  capture  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
merchant  fleet,  in  the  internment  in  foreign  ports  of  a 


still  larger  portion,  in  the  compulsory  idleness  of  the 
rest  in  his  own  commercial  harbours.  It  was  an  economic 
embarrassment  only.  We  left  him  free  to  import  every- 
thing that  could  be  obtained  from  oversea — so  long  only 
as  it  reached  him  indirectly  through  a  neutral  port.  His 
supplies  might  cost  him  more  ;  but  their  war  value  made 
any  price  a  low  price.  Rotterdam,  Flushing,  Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen,  and  Gothenburg  at  once  began  an  importa- 
tion of  food,  cotton,  copper  and  other  goods  from 
America — things  all  vital  to  feeding  the  army  or  arming 
it— on  a  scale  that  almost  passes  belief.  Instead  of 
taking  our  stand  upon  the  rights  conceded  by  all  coun- 
tries to  belligerents,  we  made  the  greatest  renunciation 
of  the  sea  offensive  that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  By 
an  Order  in  Council — which  was  probably  ultra  vires, 
because  it  altered  the  rights  of  British  subjects — we 
expressed  our  determination  to  be  bound  in  our  opera- 
tions against  German  trade  carried  in  neutral  bottoms , 
b  /  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London  I  will 
not  weary  the  reader  by  a  history  of  this  unhappy 
instrument.  Let  it  suffice  that  for  many  months  we 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  only  those  articles  were 
contraband  that  were  recognised  as  contraband  by  the 
Declaration.  For  more  than  a  year  the  enemy's  imports 
of  cotton,  for  instance,,  were  entirely  unrestricted.  Even 
after  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  1Q15,  wherein  His 
Majesty  was  represented  as  having  "  decided  to  prevent 
commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Ger- 
many," the  even  course  of  the  enemy's  supply  went 
smoothly  on.  It  was  not  until  the  October  or  November 
of  that  year  that  the  restrictions  became  real ;  not  until 
perhaps  March  1916,  that  the  enemy's  supplies  became, 
for  practical  purposes,  limited  to  what  he  could  get  by  ' 
subterfuge,  smuggling  and  evasion.  No  one  who  has 
read  the  evidence  which  the  German  Press  supplies  us 
of  the  economic  state  of  Germany  to-day,  can  doubt 
that  the  stringency  so  tardily  enforced,  has  already 
become  a  serious  discouragement  to  the  enemy.  What 
would  his  case  have  been  if  the  embargo  had  been  abso- 
lute from  the  first  ? 

The  First  Principles  of  War 

No  explanation  yet  offered  of  our  unwillingness  to  use 
sea  power  to  its  full  extent  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
because  none  of  them  is  entirely  credible.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  war  are  terrible,  but  simple.  And  they 
apply  equally  whether  that  war  is  carried  on  by  land  or 
sea.  Philosophically  speaking,  no  proper  distinction 
can  indeed  be  made  between  the  two  kinds  of  war.  When 
one  community  determines  to  fight  another,  it  sets  about 
the  task  of  imposing  its  will  upon  its  opponent  by  force. 
And,  in  the  main,  it  employs  two,  and  only  two  methods 
to  gain  its  end.  Its  first  method  is  to  send  its  armed 
force — whether  by  land  or  sea — against  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy.  It  seeks  to  subdue  those  forces  in  battle. 
When  the  armed  forces  conquer — that  is  when  effective 
opposition  to  one  has  been  made  to  cease  by  the  defeat 
of  the  other,  when  there  is  the  surrender  or  destruction 
of  the  army  or  the  fleets  of  the  enemy — then,  by  in- 
vasion or  by  siege,  the  final  resolution  of  the  civilian 
population,  represented  by  its  government,  is  overcome, 
and  peace  is  made  upon  the  victor's  terms.  Sometimes 
the  two  processes  are  employed  together.  There  may  be 
passive  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  armed  forces.  Fleets, 
for  instance,  cannot  operate  on  land.  They  cannot 
therefore  employ  force  beyond  the  range  of  their  guns. 
And  a  fleet  can  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy's 
guns.  But  a  stronger  fleet  can  shut  out  the  enemy  from 
sea  supply  by  denying  the  use  of  the  sea  to  his  merchant 
ships.  Similarly,  armies  of  greater  force  may  be  held 
stationary  by  physical  obstacles,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  such  as  mountains  or  trenches  or  forts.  An 
enemy,  unable  himself  to  conquer,  may  then  prevent 
or  postpone  the  destruction  of  his  armed  forces.  Just 
as  fleets  may  be  kept  in  inaccessible  harbours,  so 
armies  may  take '  refuge  in  impregnable  strongholds. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  second  process  of 
war  comes  in.  Siege  becomes  the  auxiliary  of  active 
force,  cutting  off  either  a  section  of  a  country  from 
the  rest  of  it,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  whole  country 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  be- 
leaguered community  is  thus  compelled  to  support  itself 
and  its  fighting  forces,  purely  from  such  stores  of  food 
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and  material  that  it  either  possessed  when  the  siege 
began,  or  can  raise  from  the  soil  or  win  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  convert  to  practical  use  within  the 
area  in  which  it  is  alone  free  to  work.  From  time 
immemorial  such  a  combination  of  warlike  processes 
has  been  recognised  as  essential  to  warlike  operations. 
Sometimes  it  has  resulted  in  famine ;  more  often 
it  makes  the  prospect  of  defeat  certain,  so  that  the 
general  will  to  continue  to  fight  becomes  enfeebled. 

In  August  1914  there  were  many  things  the  immediate 
future  was  to  develop  that  no  human  intelligence  could 
be  expected  to  foresee.  But  one  thing  was  luminously 
self-e\'ident.  It  was  as  ob\ious  to  the  enemy  as  it  was 
to  the  Allies.  The  terrified  surprise  of  Bethmann  Holl- 
weg  in  his  last  interview  with  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  bore  a  reflection  of  it.  The  frenzied  animosity 
against  Great  Britain  of  the  whole  of  Germany— crystallis- 
ing as  it  did  in  the  \-enomous  verses  of  IJssaucr- — made 
the  popular  perception  of  it  patent.  It  was  that  the 
British  Na\-y  could  isolate  the  German  nation— could, 
in  short,  confer  upon  the  Allies  the  power  of  ruthlessly 
besieging.  This  was  a  menace  indeed,  in  a  war  in  which 
Germany  would  have  to  mobilise  and  arm  her  entire 
male  population  of  military  age,  in  which — from  the 
kind  and  the  scale  of  war  that  liad  been  prepared — she 
was  clearly  doomed  to  consume  her  imported  stores  at  a 
rate  that  must  soon  leave  her  short,  in  which  the  de- 
votion of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  active  population, 
either  to  fighting  or  to  the  making  of  munitions,  would 
make  her  husbandry  imequal  to  the  task  of  raising  the 
normal  supply  of  food  just  when  war  must  necessarily 
send  up  the  consumption  of  food  to  a  highly  wasteful 
rate.  It  was  obvious,  then,  that  the  power  of  siege 
was  sure,  and  that  never  had  the  process  of  siege  pro- 
mised to  be  more  necessary  to  one  side  or  more  dis- 
astrously effective  against  the  other. 

Why  we  Refrained  from  Siege 

Of  the  many  suggested  explanations  of  its  not  having 
been  employed,  the  most  plausible  is  that  in  so  far  as 
the  matter  was  determined  by  the  diplomatists,  our 
policy  was  governed  by  the  pacific  and  humanitarian 
principles  that  had  led  to  the  negotiations  of  which  the 
abortive  Declaration  of  London  was  the  result.  So  far 
as  the  decision  was  naval,  it  was  a  by-product  of  that 
prepossession  of  the  defensive  in  war  which  has  been  the 
mark  of  all  Admiralty  policy  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
But  a  third  element  must  be  added.  It  is  that  the 
Government,  as  a  whole,  so  far  from  appreciating  the 
simple  and  obvious  analysis  of  war  which,  at  the  risk  of 
wearing  the  reader,  1  have  stated  above,  had  become 
the  victim  of  a  sort  of  anti-blockade  bias,  as  if  there  was 
something  unsportsmanlike  in  using  our  sea  power  for 
siege  purposes — -at  the  best  as  if  a  success  against  the 
enemy  to  which  this  siege  contributed,  would  be  both 
unreal  and  ultimately  ineffective.  In  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  who  I  beHeve  has 
taken  a  most  active  and  useful  part  in  steering  the  ship 
of  state  through  the  troubled  and  dangerous  waters  of 
our  blockade  policy,  contributed  two  articles  on  this 
subject  to  the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  in  the  last  of 
them  gave  expression  to  a  sentiment  that  would  seem 
to  be  altogether  extraordinary,  if  a  similar  statement 
had  not,  early  in  June,  been  made  by  the  War  Secretary 
himself,  while  he  was  still  in  charge  of  the  Munitions 
Department.  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson's  words  are  : 

"  It  is  clear  .  .  .  that  the  enemy's  resources  are 
now  being  seriously  crippled,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to 
rely  on  any  measures  of  tliis  kind  for  bringing  the  war  to 
an  end  without  victory  in  the  field.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  by  any  form  of  blockade  to  force  the  enemy 
to  sue  for  peace,  the  peace  so  obtained  would  not  be 
durable.  The  task  of  the  AlUes  must  still  be  to  crush  by 
direct  means  the  hideous  military  despotism.     .     .     ." 

On  the  8th  June,  Le  Journal  of  Paris  published  an 
extremely  interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
It  contained  this  passage  : 

"  I  have  never  taken  the  view  that  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
was  a  light  task,  but  I  have  never  been  despondent. 
Who  could  while  France  lives,  and  while  the  Allies  arc 
stimulated  by  her  noble  example  ?  Victory  is  ours. 
It  is  sure,  but  it  may  not  be  swift.  We  must  pursue  the 
enemy  relentlessly.     We  must  crush  his  military  power. 


I  welcome  the  blockade  as  a  means  of  depleting  the 
supplies  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  great  factor  in  the  war ; 
but  it  is  not  the  factor  which  will  bring  us  a  complete 
victory.  Victory  must  come  after  a  military'  defeat. 
I  would  not  like  it  to  come  in  anv  otlier  way,  because 
only  by  a  military  victory  will  Prussian  militarism  be 
destroyed  and  civilisation  protected  from  a  repetition  of 
the  present  calamit\-.  A  peace  forced  on  an  impoverished 
Germany,  impoverished  in  food  and  material,  would  not 
be  a  lasting  peace.  It  would  be  a  moral  defeat  for  the 
Allies." 

Surely  confusion  of  thought  could  go  no  further.  We 
make  our  enemy  surrender  by  the  full  use  of  our  land 
and  sea  forces  ;  his  surrender  enables  us  to  impose  our 
wdl  upon  him,  and  we  enforce  that  will  by  disarming 
his  forces  and  occupying  his  country  with  our  own 
armies,  and  the  result  is  a  moral  defeat"  and  a  peace  that 
cannot  last. 

The  curious  character  of  the  argument  becomes  obvious 
if  we  subdivide  the  processes  of  war  a  little  further.  I 
venture  to  paraphrase  the  eloquent  Secretary's  words  : 

"  In  contests  between  armies  victory  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  obtained  by  the  armed  men  of  one  side  being  ' 
killed  by,  or  surrendering  to,  or  flying  from  the  armed 
men  of  the  other.  Missile  weapons,  from  the  naval 
gun  mounted  in  the  rear  of  the  lines,  through  all  the 
gamut  of  15-inch,  12-inch,  lo-inch.  9.2,  6-inch  and  4.5 
howitzers,  the  field  gun  firing  high  explosive  and  shrapnel  ; 
the  machine  gun,  the  rifle,  the  trench  mortar,  the  air 
torpedo,  the  bomb,  and  the  hand  grenade,  all  of  these 
are  only  used  for  the  preliminary  destruction  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  enemy  before  the  final  and  decisive 
contact  is  brought  about. 

"  But  as  it  is  this  last  struggle — of  lance  against  lance, 
sword  against  sword,  bayonet  against  bayonet,  or 
dagger  and  club  against  each  other— that  is  decisive, 
we  must  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  guns  and 
munitions.  I  welcome  the  help  of  all  those  things— 
they  are  factors  of  great  value  in  the  war,  but  not 
factors  that  will  bring  complete  victory.  That  victory 
must  come  by  the  contact  of  soldier  with  soldier.  I 
would  not  like  it  to  come  in  any  other  way,  because,  not 
till  superiority  of  man  over  man  is  proved,  will  Prussian 
militarism  be  destroyed  and  civilisation  be  protected 
from  the  repetition  of  the  present  calamity. 

"  A  peace  forced  upon  the  enemy  by  our  out-arming 
and  out-munitioning  him,  brought  about  by  bombarding 
and  burning  his  depots  of  food  and  shells,  by  destroying 
his  defences,  and  by  battering  his  regiments  into  mangled 
corpses,  would  not— nay  could  not,  be  a  lasting  peace. 
It  would  be  a  triumph  of  material  over  men.  It  would 
be  a  moral  defeat  for  the  Allies'." 

Honestly,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  last  speech 
is  any  less  reasonable  than  the  other.  The  fallacy  in 
each  is  the  same  fallacy.  It  is  an  elementary  truth  of 
all  human  operations  that  not  only  cost  but  success  are 
factors  of  time.  li  you  are  going  to  make  a  railway 
across  England,  it  will  cost  you  much  less  to  employ 
500,000  men  and,  at  almost  any  cost,  use  every  mechanical 
aid  that  science  can  supply,  and  begin  at  fifty  points 
when  all  your  preparations  are  made,  than  to  employ 
10,000  men,  equip  them  cheaply  and  begin  at  one  point. 
It  is  not  only  that  by  the  latter  method  your  project 
would  take  you  a  hundred  times  as  long.  You  would 
endanger  the  commercial  success  of  the  whole  by  interest 
charges.  You  would  not  have,  which  you  most  want, 
the  railway  in  use.  War  is  by  long  odds  the  costliest  of 
all  human  undertakings — the  one  in  which  complete 
success  is  always  most  uncertain.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
elementary  principle  of  the  military  art  to  employ  from 
the  first  all  possible  means  that  arc  open  to  you  to  attain 
your  end. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    JUTLAND 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  again  here  the  story  ot  this 
battle,  which  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  reader.  But  certain  saUent  considerations  with 
regard  to  it  should  be  recalled.  In  the  first  place,  the 
forces  and  considerations  which  brought  the  German 
Fleet  out  arc  by  no  means  certain.  The  first  German 
official  account  spoke  of  there  being  an  enterprise  to  the 
North  which  the  Fleet  had  saUied  forth  to  execute. 
This  is  a  somewhat  vague  objective,  and  can  be  held  to 
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cover  such  different  purposes  as  an  effort  to  get  into  the 
Atlantic,  an  attempt  to  cut  the  communications  of 
Archangel,  or  to  get  the  whole  Battle  Fleet  through  the 
Skagerrack  and  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic  for  a  com- 
bined sea  and  land  attack  on  Riga.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  objects  could  have  been  better  achieved  by 
simpler  means,  if  we  assume  that  the  German  staff  realised 
that  to  get  across  the  line  of  the  Archangel  supplies,  or 
to  be  at  large  in  the  Atlantic,  were  things  for  which  it 
would  be  worth  risking  the  existence  of  their  more 
powerful  units. 

The  argument  of  Riga  being  the  objective  of  the  fleets 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  latest  Dreadnoughts 
of  the  Koenig  class  are  not  able  to  make  their  way 
through  the  Kiel  Canal.  And  at  the  end  of  May,  before 
the  Austrian  resistance  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
Russian  line  had  collapsed,  an  advance  on  Petrograd 
might  still  have  seemed  the  most  promising  enterprise 
that  Germany  could  undertake. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  indications  are  that  the  sortie 
was  made  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  engaging  our 
scouting  ships,  and  of  limiting  that  engagement,  if  possible, 
to  a  fight  with  those  forces.  Later  communiques,  in- 
deed, suggest  that  this  clearly  was  the  object.  They 
tell  us  that  Sir  David  Beatty  had  made  frequent  sweeps 
into  the  waters  off  Jutland  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  and  that  the  Fleet  was  sent  out  to  engage  him. 
The  German  tactics  throughout  the  battle — -so  far  as 
those  tactics  were  due  to  their  own  initiative — confirm 
this  theory.  On  the  day  the  luck  was,  on  the  whole, 
on  their  side,  but  it  was  against  them  on  one  point. 
Their  Zeppelin  reconnaissances  seem  to  have  been 
fruitless  owing  to  the  haze,  so  that  the  encounter  with 
the  Grand  Fleet,  into  which  Sir  David  first  enticed  and 
then  forced  them,  was,  in  fact,  a  surprise.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  the  German  Fleet  came  out  to  fight  a  partial 
action,  so  that  those  of  the  ships  that  returned  to  harbour 
should  be  held  as  a  fleet  of  conquerors.  The  point  is 
important. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  sailorly  language  of  von  Stebbinghauss,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  in  reporting  to  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  childish  rhodomontade  of  the  Emperor  on  his 
arrival  at  Wilhelmshafen.  The  first  limited  himself 
to  announcing  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  German 
Fleet  had  returned  safely  to  harbour.  The  Emperor 
would  have  it  that  British  sea  power  was  crushed  by  the 
^lory  of  a  decisive  victory.  So  long  as  this  could  be 
kept  up,  the  ever-pressing  preoccupation  of  the  Higher 
Command  was  met,  for  the  greatest  danger  to  that 
command  to-day  is  the  discontent  and  discouragement 
which  the  continuation  of  the  war,  the  diminution  in  the 
food  supplies,  and  the  increase  in  their  cost,  are  causing 
amongst  the  civil  population.  The  immediate  peril  of 
this  discontent  was  its  possible  reflection  within  the 
walls  of  the  Reichstag,  and  it  is  surely  significant  that 
the  first  use  that  was  made  of  the  Emperor's  boasts  was 
to  induce  the  body  representative  of  the  German 
people  to  pass  a  vote  of  credit  for  £600,000,000.  A 
boast  cannot  be  called  an  empty  boast  that  leaves  the 
Treasury  full. 

The  Skill  and  Valour  of  the  Fleet 

What  lessons  has  the  battle  itself  to  teach  us  ? 
First  and  foremost  it  should  establish  in  the  minds  of  aU, 
an  absolute  and  unwavering  confidence  in  the  courage, 
ability  and  judgment  of  the  British  admirals  in  chief 
command.  The  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell,  as  was  in- 
evitable, on  the  Vice-Admiral  in  command  of  the  Battle- 
Cruiser  Fleet.  And  it  appears  to  be  the  reasoned  opinion 
of  those  whose  professional  judgment  is  best  worth 
respect  in  this  matter,  that  from  2.20,  when  the  advance 
•scouting  forces  sighted  each  other,  until  8.48,  when  he 
saw  the  enemy  for  the  last  time.  Sir  David  Beatty's 
conduct  of  the  operations  was  not  only  faultless  but 
brilliant.  To  Sir  John  Jellicoe  there  fell  a  far  more 
restricted  opportunity,  and  it  fell  in  circumstances  of  a 
gathering  fog  that  encompassed  its  efl[ective  employment 
with  difficulties  and  responsibilities  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  war.  The  Commander-in-Chief's  deployment 
and  dispositions  have,  as  was  inevitable,  been  subjected 
to  the  closest  and  most  rigorous  examination,  and  the 
naval  authorities,  who  advise  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 


have  expressed  absolute  approval  of  every  order  that 
he  issued.  It  therefore  happens  that  in  the  most 
crucial  of  the  elements  of  sea  strength  that  had  not 
hitherto  been  tested  in  war,  viz.,  tactical  and  strategi- 
cal capacity  of  the  Fleet's  leaders,  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
affords  us  conclusive  evidence  that  all  is  well.  And  in 
addition  to  every  other  quality  that  was  shown,  there  is 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  enemy.  From  the 
first  contact  between  the  light  cruisers  until 
the  last  destroyer  had,  after  midnight,  fired  its  last 
torpedo  at  the  retreating  German  Fleet,  there  was  never 
a  chance  afforded  to  a  British  ship  to  attack  that  was 
not  taken.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  any  "  rash 
impetuosity,"  for  there  was  not.  But  in  the  highly 
complex  development  of  a  naval  action,  there  do  come 
moments  when  the  risk  of  utter  destruction  has  to  be 
run  to  gain  advantages  that  may  be  decisive.  Where 
any  such  opportunity  offered  on  the  31st  May,  it  was 
seized  with  a  seaman- like  skill  and  heroism  worthy  of  the 
noblest  traditions  of  our  history. 

If  the  personnel  justified  the  high  expectations  of  those 
who  put  no  limit  to  their  expectations,  it  is  due  to  those 
who  provided  the  material  for  the  navy  to  say  that  in 
no  particular  did  the  material  fail.  As  in  the  engage- 
ment off  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Dogger  Bank,  the 
almost  incredible  claim  was  made — -and,  it  is  believed, 
with  perfect  accuracy — that  again  and  again  the  ships 
in  action  exceeded  their  designed  speed.  What,  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  almost  equally 
incredible  is  that  in  no  single  ship  was  there  an  engi- 
neering breakdown. 

Gunnery  Skill  and  Gunnery  Method 

Perhaps  the  greatest  technical  surprise  of  the  action 
was  the  apparent  inefficiency  of  the  gunfire  on  both 
sides,  and  the  fact  that  only  a  single  torpedo  hit  was 
registered  against  the  British  Fleet.  It  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  it  may  very  likely  be  true,  that  these  two  things 
explain  each  other.  Quick  manoeuvring  may  again 
and  again  have  saved  ships  from  torpedo  attack,  and  the 
manoeuvring  may  very  easily  have  rendered  their  gunfire 
ineffective.  The  result  is  woefully  disappointing,  because 
it  in  no  way  reflects  the  skill  and  devotion  which 
the  gunnery  men  have  brought  to  their  task.  They 
seem  either  to  be  handicapped  by  an  ineffective  method, 
or  to  be  faced  by  an  insoluble  problem.  That  the  exist- 
ing fire  control  has  very  marked  limitations  in  this 
matter  has  often  been  pointed  out,  so  that  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  only  confirmed  the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  previous  engagements. 

The  result  is  certainly  in  sharp  contrast  with  all  that 
may  be  called  the  ordinary  lay  expectation  of  a  sea 
action. .  Speakine:  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March 
i8th,  1912,  Mr.  Churchill  said : 

"  We  must  expect  that  in  a  fleet  battle  between  good 
and  ef&cient  navies  equally  matched,  tremendous  damage 
will  be  reciprocally  inflicted.  Many  ships  on  both  sides 
will  be  sunk  or  blown  up.  Many  more  wUl  sustain  in- 
juries which  wiU  take  months  to  repair.  Others,  again, 
will  not  come  out  again  during  the  whole  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  the  more  we  force  ourselves  to  picture  the  hideous 
course  of  a  modern  naval  engagement,  the  more  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  resemble  the  contest  between 
MamiUus  and  Herminius  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus, 
or  the  still  more  homely  conflict  of  the  Kilkenny  cats." 

Never  has  the  potential  power  of  naval  force  stood  in 
so  sharp  a  contrast  with  its  actual  efficiency  in  war.  So 
far  from  battleships  destroying  each  other  with  the 
fierce  facility  of  Kilkenny  cats,  it  seems  that  they  can 
to-day  maintain  a  reciprocal  bombardment  from  a 
quarter  to  four  until  seven  o'clock  at  night  with  only 
three  ships  being  sunk  on  one  side  and  apparently  only 
one  by  gunfire  on  the  other.  Yet  had  any  one  of  von 
Hipper's  or  Admiral  Scheer's  squadron  been  anchored, 
and  any  of  Admiral  Evan  Thomas's  squadron  been 
allowed  five  salvoes  at  her  from  a  range  of  14,000  yards, 
it  would  be  Dreadnoughts  to  dough  nuts  that  the  German 
ship  must  have  been  sunk  before  the  fifth  salvo  was 
fired.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  illustrates  how  little 
the  gunnery  difficulties  which  action  manoeuvres  must 
create,  were  appreciated  before  the  war.  Not  that 
there  has  not  always  been  in  the  Navy  a  considerable 
party,  strong  both  in  brains  and  in  numbers,  that  in  season 
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and  out  of  season  urged  that  there  could  be  no  war  fiLness 
till  fire  control  was  put  upon  a  scientific  basis.  But  it 
was  unfortunately  a  party  that  never,  in  the  six  years 
preceding  the  war,  was  represented  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  So  long  as  fire  control 
methods  gave  results  that  could  be  made  to  appear  good 
at  battle  practice,  it  was  confidently  assumed  that  they 
must  give  good  results  in  battle.  There  never  was  but 
one  department  that  protested  against  this  very  danger- 
ous optimism.  Successive  Instructors  of  Target  Practice 
— whose  duty  it  was  not  only  to  report  results,  but  to 
analyse  them — had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  fallacy 
that  underlay  the  complacency  of  the  Whitehall  Depart- 
ment. But  "the  I.T.P.  had  no  executive  power  and  no 
official  status  as  an  adviser.  From  1910  to  1913  the 
Departments  of  I.T.P.  and  D.N.O.  were  consequently 
at  continuous  loggerheads.  The  first  represented  the 
gunnerj'  experience  and  the  gunnery  requirements  of 
the  Fleet  ;  the  second,  the  soporific  theories  of  official 
infallibility.  An  intolerable  position  was  ended  by  the 
abolition  of  the  first  department  altogether.  War  has 
exposed  the  wisdom  of  these  proceedings. 

The  comfort  is  that  the  break  with  Germany  canie 
before  the  German  Navy  had  developed  any  more  effective 
system  of  fire  control  than  had  we.  The  Germans  are 
great  masters  of  optical  science,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  claim  made  on  their  behalf  that  they  have  far  better 
rangcfinders  and  sights  than  we,  may  have  some  founda- 
tion. But  no  rangefinder,  however  good,  will  solve  the 
chief  difficulties  of  fire  control,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
really  scientific  method,  that  side  will  reach  the  highest 
efficiency  that  has  the  most  experienced  personnel.  In 
thjs  respect  the  British  Navy  is  certainly  unrivalled. 
Excellent  as  the  German  gunnery  has  been  in  tho  opening 
phases  of  every  engagement,  in  none  has  its  quahty 
survived.  The  enemy  may  secure  the  first  hits.  He  has 
often  done  so.  But  he  has  never  secured  the  last. 
Whatever  regrets  the  Navy  may  feel  that  we  should 
have  gone  into  this  war  less  well  equipped  in  the  fire  con- 
trol than  we  might  have  been,  there  is  solid  comfort  in 
knowing  that  the  enemy's  equipment  is,  in  all  vital 
matters,  no  better,  and  that  his  fire  discipHne  and  the  skill 
of  his  personnel  are  both  markedly  inferior.  In  this 
critical  aspect  of  sea  force  the  Battle  of  Jutland  confirms 
all  previous  experience. 

THE    SUBMARINE    CAMPAIGN 

The  end  of  the  first  year  of  war  found  the  first  German 
submarine  campaign  approaching  its  climax.  In  British 
ships  only,  the  losses  to  the  beginning  of  August  had  been 
120  ;  there  were  besides,  62  neutrals  and  33  Allied  ships 
attacked.  During  June,  July  and  August  the  campaign 
was  growing  to  a  maximum.  The  thing  fell  away  quite 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  September,  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  falHng  off  is  to  be  found 
in  the  effectiveness  developed  by  the  counter-campaign. 
The  losses  of  the  German  submarines  had,  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
words,  been  "  formidable."  Later  on  in  the  autumn, 
in  the  month  that  is  to  say  of  November,  the  thing  began 
again  and  was  carried  through  in  home  waters,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  steady  tale  of  loss 
until  the  end  of  March.  Then  ensued  von  Tirpitz's 
delayed  campaign,  and  this  remained  at  its  height  until 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May,  when  once  more  the 
counter-measures  of  the  Admiralty  reduced  it  to  reason- 
able proportions.  In  June  and  July,  the  losses,  though 
less  than  in  April  and  in  the  first  week,  in  May,  had  still 
been  maintained  at  a  formidable  level.  If  we  as- 
sume about  half  of  the  British  shipping  to  have 
been  commandeered  for  the  service  of  the  army  or  the 
navy  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  neutral  and  Allied 
ships  now  engaged  on  maritime  traffic — -other  than  that 
which  is  purely  military  or  naval — are  about  equal  in 
numbers  to  the  British  .ships,  it  would  mean  that  the 
total  losses  of  shipping  between  February,  1915,  and  the 
1st  August,  1916  is  something  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

America  and  Germany 

Three  times  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  have  its 
incidents  brought  about  critical  relations  between  the 
Government  of  Germany  and  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.'   On  the  first  occasion,  President  Wilson  entered 


a  vigorous  protest  and  declared  that  should  any  American 
shipping  or  the  life  of  any  American  citizen  be  jeopardised 
by    the    operations  which  Germany  professed  her  inten- 
tion to  undertake,  that  country  would  be  held  by  America 
to    "  strict    accountability."  '  Amongst    the    first    ships 
to  suffer  was  an  American  craft,  the  Evelyn,  blown  up — 
apparently  by  a  mine^ — on  the  Dutch  coast.     Then  came 
the  submarine   and   aeroplane   attacks  on  the  Giilflight, 
and  other  American  ships,  the  Falaba,  and  finally  the 
Lusitania,  in  all  of  which  American  citizens  were  murdered. 
All  the  world  stood  by  to  see  America  make  good  hci 
threats.     But    America    took    no    action.     The    protest 
of  the  spring  was  instead  followed  up  by  a  series  of  bril- 
liantly  written   notes,   in   which   the   principles   of   sea 
law  no  less  than  the  shocked  indignation  of  America, 
were  given  the  most  perfect  possible  expression.     When 
in   August   and   September    the   Arabic   and   Hesperian 
were  sunk,  it  looked  as  if  the  breaking  point  had  been 
reached.     But     the     crisis    coincided    with     Germany's 
inability  to  maintain  the  campaign,  and  the  dexterity  of 
Count  Bernstorff  did  the  rest.     Finding  the  Channel  and 
the  North  Sea  getting  too  hot  for  them,  the  German 
submarines    found    the    safer    hunting    ground    of     the 
Mediterranean.     Their    ally,    Austria,    had     not     been 
hampered  by  any  American  negotiations,  and  the  sub- 
marine campaign  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  that  day  to 
this,  has  been  prosecuted  without  the  least  regard    for 
the  laws  of  visit  and  search,  and  without  the  least  defer- 
ence to  the  obligation  of  safeguarding  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers.    And  in  the  Mediterranean,   American  ships  and 
American  citizens  have  perished,  as  they  did  earlier  in 
home  waters. 

The  Tirpitz  Grand  Campaign  which  began  in  March 
ignored  from  the  outset  all  the  verbal  promises  that 
Bernstorff  had  been  authorised  to  make  in  August, 
September  or  October.  But  it  was  not  until  the  un- 
armed cross  Channel  steamer,  Sussex,  was  attacked  when 
she  had  nearly  one  hundred  American  citizens  on  board — 
many  of  whom  were  wounded,  and  all  of  whom  were 
threatened  with  death^ — that  Washington  intervened. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  President  had  strengthened  his 
position  by  forcing  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his  policy, 
both  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  telegraphed  to  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Berlin  what  amounted  to  an 
ultimatum.  But  before  this,  the  rate  of  losses  had  begun 
to  run  down,  and  by  the  time  Germany's  capacity  to 
continue  the  campaign  at  its  former  level  was  exhausted, 
the  German  Government  was  prepared  with  a  verbal 
surrender  to  Washington.  There  followed  exactly  the 
same  situation — and  precisely  the  same  developments 
from  it — as  occurred  in  the  previous  September.  P'or 
a  few  days  the  whole  campaign  was  called  off.  It  was 
then  recommenced  again  with  unobtrusive  consistency 
at  a  low  level  in  home  waters,  and  in  bursts  of  extraordin 
ary  ferocity  and  effectiveness  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  German  Press,  since  the  battle  of  Jutland,  has  been 
urging  a  revival  of  the  campaign  to  the  limit  of  Gennany's 
power.  There  are  many  signs  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  becoming  desperate,  and  when  desperate,  there 
will  certainly  be  no  limit  to  the  barbarous  ferocity 
with  which  the  enemy  will  use  whatever  force  he  has. 
We  may,  therefore,  at  any  moment,  see  an  effort  to  put 
the  campaign  back  to  its  high  water  mark.  If  we  do  see 
this  development — inconvenient,  costly  and  harrowing 
from  the  loss  of  life  as  the  thing  will  be — there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  alarm  or  uneasiness  as  to  the  issue. 
The  utmost  that  Germany  can  ever  do  is  for  brief  periods 
to  double  the  ferocit}'  of  its  efforts,  and  so  double  the 
loss  we  must  endure.  But  such  periods  can  never  exceed 
four  or  five  weeks,  and  so  must  always  be  followed  by 
corresponding  periods  of  comparative  inaction.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  merchant  shipowners  and  underwriters 
maintain  their  nerve,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  as 
to  the  substantial  stability  of  the  British  and  Allied  sources 
of  supply,  or  of  our  capacity  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  resources.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  in- 
clude the  courage  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  merchant 
service — British,  Allied  and  Neutral — amongst  the  factors 
that  will  have  to  survive  Germany's  assault.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  war  more  splendid  than  the  way  the  sea- 
farers of  the  world  have  maintained  the  high  traditions 
of  their  calling. 

Arthur  Pollen 
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The  Legends   of  the  Marne 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


FOR  more  than  a  year  the  great  majority  of  the 
German  pubHc  remained  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  or  three  months  ago  that  military  and 
civil  journalists  were  allowed  to  give  a  version,  quite  evi- 
dently inspired,  of  this  action.  In  order  to  concede  that 
the  battle  was  a  victory  for  the  Allies,  yet  without  ad- 
mitting too  much,  these  gentlemen  transform  the  retreat 
of  the  Imperial  armies  from  the  Marne  to  the'  Aisne  into 
a  general  strategic  retirement  having  for  its  successfully 
accomphshed  object  there-establishment  of  full  control  of 
the  situation  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Staff. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  with  what  energy  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  spread  this  version  at  the  present  time, 
for  this  is  not  the  first  story  that  has  been  written  around 
the  subject  of  the  fighting  that  took  place  between 
September  6th  and  12th,  1914;  there  are  two  quite 
distinct  German  versions  alone,  the  comparison  of  which 
should  make  most  interesting  reading. 

An  examination  will,  therefore,  fall  into  two  separate 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  German  reports  at  the 
actual  time  of  the  engagement,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
constitute  our  first  version.  The  Legend  of  1914  ;  the 
second  dealing  with  the  subsequent  version,  which  we 
may  well  call  The  Legend  of  1916.  We  shall  also  enquire 
into  what  justification  there  may  be  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  second  for  the  first  version. 

German  News  during  the  Battle 

We  will  first  call  to  mind  the  actual  frets  of  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  On  the  morning  of  September  6th  General 
Joffre  issued  orders  to  the  Allied  Armies  to  pass  to  the 
offensive  upon  the  whole  front  from  Paris  to  Verdun. 
Simultaneously,  an  army  which  had  been  concentrated 
north  of  Paris  under  the  orders  of  General  Maunoury  was 
to  attack  the  German  right  flank  upon  the  river  Ourcq. 
This  right  flank  was  composed  of  the  ist  German  Army 
under  General  von  Kluck,  who,  by  turning  to  face 
Maunoury,  so  weakened  the  front  south  of  the  Marne 
that  the  whole  German  order  of  battle  was  compromised  ; 
a  gap  gradually  opened  between  von  Kluck  and  the  armies 
on  his  immediate  left,  and  the  British  Force,  together 
with  the  French  army  under  General  Franchet  d'Esperey 
exercised  suflicient  pressure  on  this  gap  to  threaten  the 
continuity  of  the  enemy  fine.  The  German  armies, 
therefore,  rather  than  face  the  consequence  of  such  a 
dislocation,  commenced  to  retire  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber loth,  and  on  the  nth  were  in  full  retreat.  This  was 
a  lost  battle  for  the  Germans. 

Up  to  the  evening  of  the  loth,  however,  that  is  to  say, 
up  to  the  last  moment  before  the  retreat  commenced, 
the  German  information  bureau  was  dumb,  and  no  com- 
munique was  issued  by  the  Staff.  It  was  not  until  the 
loth  and  nth  that  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  three 
following  telegrams  : 

Berlin,  September  loth. 
"  East  of  Paris  our  detachments  that  had  advanced  up 
to  and  across  the  Marne  were  attacked  by  superior  forces 
debouching  from  Paris  and  between  Meaux  and  Mont- 
niirail.  They  were  able  to  hold  the  enemy  and  alter 
severe  fighting  which  lasted  for  two  days  were  even  able 
to  make  progress.  Upon  the  report,  however,  of  the 
approach  of  strong  enemy  reinforcements,  our  wing  was 
withdrawn  without  being  pursued  by  the  enemy  at  any 
point.  During  the  fighting  50  guns  and  many  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  Our  detachments  fighting  to  the 
west  of  Verdun  have  made  progress." 

Berlin,  September  nth. 
"  The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  took  possession  on 
Thursday  of  the  enemy's  fortified  position  situated  south- 
west of  Verdun.  Detachments  of  this  army  are  attacking 
the  southern  forts  of  Verdun,  which  have  since  Wednesday 
been  under  the  fire  of  our  heavy  guns." 

Berhn,  September  nth. 
"  Up  to  September  nth  approximately  220,000  prisoners 
have  been  brought  to  Germany,  viz.  : 


French  :    i,6So  officers  and  86,700  men. 

Russians  1830  officers  and  91,400  men. 

Belgians  440  officers  and  30,200  men. 

Engfish  :    160  officers  and  7,350  men. 

Amongst   the   officers  are   two   French    Generals,    fifteen 

Russian  Generals  and  the  commander  of   the  garrison  of 

Liege. 

A  further  large  number  of  prisoners  is  at  the  moment 

en  route  for  the  various  camps." 

Of  these  three  telegrams  only  two  refer  to  the  battle, 
and  they  announce  success  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  battle  was  undeniably  lost.  The  third  seems  intended 
to  mask  the  real  state  of  affairs  by  dwelling  on  the  positive 
advantages  gained  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  news,  notwithstanding,  made  its  way  through  the 
world  ;  minute  details  were  given,  and  the  British  Press 
especially  reproduced  with  great  satisfaction  General 
French's  reports,  describing  the  general  retreat  and  close 
pursuit  of  the  German  line,  the  crossing  of  the  Marne 
by  the  British  army  corps  and  the  prisoners  and  guns 
that  had  been  taken.  Whereupon  we  have  the  Berlin 
telegram  of  the  14th. 

"  The  Great  General  Staff  reports  that  operations  on  the 
Western  front,  whereof  the  details  cannot  yet  be  published, 
have  resulted  in  a  new  battle,  favourable  to  our  arms.  The 
news  which  is  being  spread  in  every  possible  manner  by  our 
enemies  is  false." 

To  reinforce  this  military  dementi,  a  statement  was  also 
issued  by  the  civil  authorities  : 

"  The  foVeign  Office  categorically  denies,   as  being  pun 

invention,  the  stories  pubhshed  in   the  London  press  of 

September  I3t]i,  relating  to  German  defeats.     The  Foreign 

Office  declare  that  we  have  lost  neither  guns  nor  prisoners 

before  Paris.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  taken  50  guns 

and  thousands  of  prisoners. 

"  The  situation  before  Paris  is  favourable." 

"  The  French  attempt  to  br_eak  the  German  front  has 

been  victoriously  repulsed." 

(Signed)  Zimmermann. 
On  the  day  following,  September  i6th,  a  Wolff  despatca, 
reproducing  a  telegram  sent  from  General  Headquarters 
at   9   p.m.   on  the   previous  .day,   confirms    these   two 
dementis  : 

"  The  battle  which  has  been  raging  for  two  days  on  the 
right  wing  of  our  armies  on  the  Western  front  has  spread 
eastwards  towards  our  forces  operating  at  Verdun.  Up 
to  the  present  we  can  report  local  successes  for  the  German 
armies  at  various  parts  of  the  immense  battle-field  ;  the 
fighting  is  still  in  progress." 

This  telegram  was  the  preparation  of  the  Legend 
of  1914,  during  the  development  of  which  the  two 
dementis  served  to  cloak  the  truth  ;  they  may  be  sum- 
marised in  the  following  three  statements  : 

I. — All  news  of  the  operations  published  elsewhere  than 
in  Germany  is  false. 

2. — Details  of  the  operations  cannot  yet  bs  published. 

3. — The  operations  have  led  to  a  new  battle,  favourable  to 
the  German  arms. 

The  Legend  of  1914 

Soon  after,  war-maps  were  published  all  over  Germany, 
of  an  especial  nature.  They  were  more  or  less  an  am- 
plification of  a  document  that  had  been  issued  to  soldiers 
at  the  front  and  sold  in  Germany  in  the  shape  of  a  field 
letter  which  they  could  use  for  correspondence  with 
their  families  and  friends  and  vice-versa,  space  being  left 
for  name  and  address  and  a  small  blank  page  for  writing, 
whilst  the  document  was  so  arranged  that  when  correctly 
folded  and  sealed  it  had  almost  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  letter.     The  document  was  entitled  as  follows  : 

"  Schematische  Darstellung  der  vom  Grossen  Generalstab 
amthch*  bekaunt  gegebenen  Ivricgsereignisse." 

"  Map  of  the  war  operations  in  field-letter  form." 
"  Diaguammatic*  reproduction   of   the   event?   of   the 
war  as  officially*  reported  by  the  Great  General  Staff.") 

♦Underlined  i.\  original. 
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The  document  contained  maps  of  the  various  theatres 
of  the  war  with  explanations  of  the  strategic  movements 
of  the  armies,  and  in  the  margin  is  a  summary  of  the 
official  communiciues  issxied  by  the  German  Staff  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  These  telegrams  an- 
nounce of  course  nothing  but  victorious  engagements, 
on  an  average  about  one  daily.  Very  few  actions  are 
described  as  indecisive,  amongst  these  being  especially 
two  battles  near  Paris,  at  Meau.\  and  St.  Montmiraii. 
on  September  loth.  But  the'  notes  explanatory  to  the 
map  of  the  Western  front  do  away  with  any  doubt  as  to 
these  actions  in  their  version  of  the  whole  German  strategy 
in  France.  Dotted  lines  show  the  routes  followed  by  the 
German  armies  in  August,  from  the  Rhine  down  to  the 
furthest  line  reached  bv  their  foremost  colimms,  between 
the  rivers  Marne  and  Seine.  This  furthest  line  is  marked  : 
IJinil  of  the  buttles  fought  hv  the  advance  t^uards  of  the 
pursuinfi  German  armies  from  the  qth  to  wth  September." 
Behind  this  line  of  alleged  advance-guards  a  red  shading 
shows  the  country  occupied  by  the  actual  armies  with 
the  remark  :  "  Battle  of  the  Aisne  since  the  middle  of 
Sefytembcr."  ' 

This  map  supplies  the  illustration  of  the  first  legend' of 
the  Marne  and  is  the  graphic  equivalent  of  the  ecjuivoca- 
lion  contained  in  the  telegrams  quoted  above.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  spread  the  belief  (and  an  attempt  that 
was  successful  in  Germany)  that  only  advance- 
guards  and  not  the  actual  Cjerman  armies  had 
advanced  between  the  Marne  and  the  Seine  up  to  the 
Grand-Morin.  According  to  this  version  the  main  armies 
remained  on  the  Aisne  awaiting  the  result  of  the  pursuit 
by  the  advance-guards.  When  the  latter  however  were 
met  by  the  Allied  counter-offensive  of  September  6th,  they 


retired  fighting  towards  the  bulk  of  the  armies  who  then 
accepted  battle,  as  described  in  the  dementi  of  September 
14th  ;  this  is  the  battle  known  throughout  the  German 
Press  as  "  The  Batth;  before  Paris  "  (Die  Schlacht 
vor  Paris),  in  which  the  French  and  British  were  of 
uourse  victoriously  repulsed.  Thus  was  a  Gcnnan 
defeat  on  the  Marne  transformed  in  the  eyes  of  a  misled 
public  into  a  German  \ictory  on  the  Aisne,  wherein  the 
battle  of  September  6th  to  the  nth  was  but  a  small 
episode  of  mantenvre  by  which  the  Allies  were  enticed 
to  attack  the  fortified  position  which  the  main  armies  had 
occupied  further  to  the  north. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  hypocritical 
falsity  of  this  version  has  been  made  brutally  clear  by 
the  now  perfectly  well-known  German  orders  for  the  battle. 
It  was  not  merely  advance-guards  but,  apart  from  three 
solitary  army  corps,  the  five  complete  armies  deployed 
west  of  Verdun,  that  were  engaged  in  this  battle  ;'  in 
short,  liaenty-three  out  of  the  txfcnty-six  army  corps  that 
had  crossed  the  northern  frontier  of  France.  This  is 
the  actual  version,  as  opposed  to  the  ingenious  but  cjuite 
fantastic  legend  invented  by  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
to  hide  the  (ierman  defeat. 

For  a  long  time  this  legend  obtained  full  credence  in 
Germany  ;  some,  probably,  still  believe  in  it.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  considering  that  it  was  served  \\\i  in 
every  shape  and  form  by  a  blind  and  docile  press  and  by 
means  of  the  war  map  which,  in  its  letter-card  form 
was  bound  to  have  a  swift  and  extended  circulation. 
By  its  use  thousands  of  soldiers  at  the  front  gave  silent 
confirmation  to  the  story  the  Higher  Command  wished 
them  to  spread,  and,  at  home,  thousands  of  families 
received  and  accepted  it. 


German  Map  Summarising  the  Legend  of  1914 
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Truth,  notwithstanding,  Is  so  much  stronger  than 
falsehood,  that  in  spite  of  all  official  and  semi-official 
attempts  to  bar  the  way  it  has  spread  more  and  more 
amongst  a  public  now  becoming  less  credulous.  As  a 
result  there  has  arisen  a  new  version,  the  Legend  oj 
1916,  of  which  we  will  now  speak. 

The  Legend  of  1916 

It  was  bound  to  come  out  sooner  or  later,  that  the  main 
forces  of  both  belligerents  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  and  the  instructed  German  public  would 
conclude  without  much  difficulty  that  an  engagement 
resulting  in  a  German  withdrawal  and  an  Allied  advance 
had  been  a  German  defeat  and  an  Allied  victory.  It  was 
precisely  this  opinion  that  had  to  be  eliminated,  in  the 
interest  of  the  prestige  of  the  mihtary  leaders.  All  the 
German  power  of  resistance  rests  in  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  invincibility  of  the  Generals  and  the  army  ;  and 
at  a  time  as  critical  as  the  present,  when  these  same 
(ienerals  are  demanding  enormous  and  increasing  sacri- 
fices at  Verdun,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
conviction  should  stand  firm  and  that  no  knowledge  of  a 
previous  occasion,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war, 
upon  which  they  had  been  thoroughly  beaten,  should 
lead  to  even  the  slightest  suspicion  that  these  sacrifices 
might  be  of  no  avail.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to 
avow  the  battle  that  could  no  longer  be  disavowed,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  retreat  that  was  quite  manifest,  but 
to  present  both  in  such  a  light  as  to  appear  a  victory  of 
German  strategy. 

Let  us  once  again  summarise  the  facts.  After  the 
defeats  on  the  northern  French  frontier,  the  Allied 
armies  had  made  a  rapid  retirement.  Their  right  wing 
pivoted  about  Verdun  while  their  left  wing  was  falling 
back  upon  the  support  of  the  entrenched  camp  of  Paris. 
On  September  5th  they  were  aligned,  from  east  to . 
west  as  follows  : 
3rd  Army,  General  Sarrail,  south  of  Verdun  and  the  Argonne, 

facing  west  and  north-west.  > 

4th  Army,  General  Langle  de  Carry,  astride  the  upper  Marne 

near  V'itry-le-Francjois,  facing  north-west  and  north. 
7th  and  5th  Armies,  Generals  Foch  and  Fanchet  d'Esperey 

south  of  the  middle  Marne  facing  north  with  their  backs 

to  the  Seine.  ■ 

The  British  army,  Field  Marshal  French,  south  of  the  Grand 

Morin,  a  tributary  on  the  left  bank   of  the  Marne,  facing 

nortfi-east.  .,■-•, 

The  6th  Army,  General  Maunoury,  at  Paris,  ready  to  take  up  a 

line  facing  east,  north  of  the  lower  Marne. 

Facing  these .  five  Allied  armies  were  aligned  fiv6 
German  armies  from,  east  to  west,  as  follows  : 

Around  Verdun  and  in  the  Argonne,  facing  General  Sarrail, 
the  5th  Army  imder  the  German  Crown  Prince.    ■ 

Near  Vitry-le-Francois,  facing  (General  Langle  de  Carry,  the 
4th  Army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg. 

Around  Sommesous  facing  General  Foch's  right  wiiig,  the 
3rd  Army  under  General  von  Hausen. 

Towards  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond  and  Esternay,  facing  Foch's 
left  wing  and  General  d'Espery's  right  wing  the  2nd  Army 
under  General  von  Bulow. 

On  the  Grand-Morin  and  astride  the  Marne  near  Meaux, 
facing  d'Esperey's  left  wing  and  Marshal  French,  and 
exposing  its  right  flank- to  General  Maunoury,  was  the 
1st  Army,  under  General  von  Kluck.    .  '  '  ■ 

The  latter  had  crossed  the  Marne  with  his  cavalry  and  with 
four  out  of  his  five  army-corps,  leaving  the  4th  Reserve 
Corps  north  of  that  river,  upon  the  Ourcq,  facing  towards 
Paris.  ■ 

On  September  5th  in  the  afternoon,  General  Maun- 
oury's  troops  attacked  this  Army  Corps,  whereupon  the 
Commander  of  the  ist  Garnian  Army,  appreciating  the 
threat  to  his  flank  and  his  rear,  left. part  of  his  forces 
to  face  the  British  and  the  French  5tlv  Army  and  with- 
drew the  remainder  to  the  north  of  the  river. 

This  first  retirement  was  followed  by  a  second  ;  General 
Maunoury  having  recei\'ed  reinforcements,  von  Kluck 
had  to  call  up  the  rest  of  his  army  which  had  been  holding 
the  British.  He  was  thus  able  to  counter-attack  the 
6th  French  Army,  but  soon  found  his  left  flank  menaced 
by  (ieneral  French,  whose  troops  had  followed  his  with- 
drawal across  the  Marne. 

U'Esperey  and  his  neighbour  Foch  had  meanwhile  been 
violently  attacked  by  General  von  Bulow.  To  begin  with 
this  atta.::k  was    fa\-ourable    to   the  (lermans,  but    von 


Kluck's  retreat  compromised  the  whole  situation  by 
uncovering  von  Bulow's  flank,  thereby  forcing  him  also 
to  retreat  in  order  to  keep  in  connection  with  his  right, 
which  in  turn  weakened  his  touch  with  von  Hausen  on 
his  left.  The  whole  German  battle-array  was  threatened 
with  dislocation,  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  forced 
to  order  a  retreat  on  the  whole  front  during  the  night 
of  September  9th  to  the  loth.  It  was  a  lost  battle  for 
the  Germans. 

So  much  for  history  :  now  for  the  legend.  This  has 
been  circulated  amongst  the  Cierman  public  by  means  of 
various  pamphlets,  all  well  advertised  in  the  press,  and  is 
in  substance  as  follows  : 

During  the  first  days  of  September,  when  General 
A'on  Kluck  turned  aside  from  Paris  in  an  attempt  to  grip 
the  French  left  wing,  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  had  been 
victorious  over  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of  Tannenberg. 
The  Imperial  Staff,  however,  was  luidcr  no  illusions  as  to 
the  real  importance  of  this  victory,  decisive  though  it  was. 
knowing  that  it  had  only  affected  a  small  fraction  of 
Russia's  forces  and  that  the  rest  would  certainly  return 
to  the  attack  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Austro-Hungarians,  left  to  themselves,  would  be  in- 
capable of  adequate  resistance. 

Under  these  conditions.  General  Joffrc  ordered  his 
counter-offensive,  and  the  Germans  were  faced  with  two 
alternatives.  Either  the  French  and  British  with  their 
black  and  yellow  Colonial  troops  would  develop  a  nu- 
merical superiority  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  offer 
serious  resistance,  or  else  ,the  victorious  Ciermans  in 
pursuit  would  dangerously  extend  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  the  West  simultaneously  with  an  advance  in 
the  East. 

In  the  face  of  these  two  possibilities  [say  the  German 
scribes)  a  plan  was  conceived  so  full  of  genius,  so  marvellous, 
that  only  the  future  will  show  the  greatness  thereof — a  plan 
that  dealt  adequately  with  both  alternatives  at  once.  Whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  and  the  German  armies  everywhere 
asserting  their  superiority  over  the  Allies,  their  Commander- 
in-Chief  made  busy  to  fortify  the  line  of  the  river  Aisne  ; 
this  work  was  complete  by  10th  September.  Thereupon 
orders  were  issued  to  the  victorious  armies  to  break  off  the 
engagement.  In  perfect  order,  taking  with  them  prisoners 
and  trophies,  they  suddenly  disappeared  from  before  their 
surprised  adversaries  and  fell  back  to  occupy  the  position 
against  which  the  latter  were  subsequently  to  break  their 
heads.  The  new  front  covered  the  rich  lands  of  northern 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhenish  plain,  where  were  to  be 
found  all  things  necessary  for  defensive  work.  Great  lines 
of  yailway  assured  communication  with  the  home-land, 
ivhence  fresh  troops  and  munitions  could  be  brought  up  in  a 
fete)  hours.  The  British  and  French  had  thought  themselves 
victors,  but  they  were  greatly  mistaken.  The  German 
"  defeat  "  was  in  truth' a  victory,  their  withdrawal  not  a 
retreat,  but  rather  a  deliberate  rupture  of  the  engagement 
iWexecution  of  a  broad-minded  strategical  decision,  carried 
out  at  the  psychological  moment. 

Reductio  ad  Absurdum 

'  The  story  is  ingenious  but  false.  One  question  alone 
will  almost  suffice  to  disprove  it.  Why  retire  upon  the 
Aisne  if  the  enemy  was  at  his  last  gasp  and  only  needed  one 
last  blow  to  complete  his  destruction  ?  Either  the  German 
Armies  were  really  victorious,  in  which  case  it  was  absurd 
to  retreat  ;  or  else  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  in  which 
case  it  was  absurd  to  claim  the  victory. 

This  contradiction  is  the  more  marked  if  one  considers 
German  military  doctrine  as  embodied  in  their  regulations, 
namely,  that  victory  is  never  complete  uniess  followed  by 
pursuit — that  the  aim  of  a  battle  is  not  merely  to  beat  the 
enemy,  but  to  destroy  him,  in  order  to  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  struggle  and  consequent  risks.  Yet  here,  immediately 
after  the  formidable  rush  across  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  claimed  to  be  possible 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  all  doctrine  and  regulations  were 
set  aside  ! 

But,  in  fulfilling  the  victory  by  the  pursuit  {says  the 
legend)  the  lines  of  communication  would  have  been  duly 
extended.  Strange  indeed,  for  how  could  these  lines 
have  been  protected  better  than  by  destroying  an  ad- 
versary who  was  claimed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destruc- 
tion. And  how  long  was  the  threatened  extension  ? 
From  the  Aisne  to  the  Marne  the  average  distgince  is  not 
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over  thirty  miles,  ^^■as  it  to  save  this  extra  amount  of 
railway  transport  that  the  German  staff  gave  up  what  was 
an  assvued  victory  ? 

And  ?t,'rts  //  not  necessary,  adds  the  author  of  the  legend, 
to  take  preventive  measures  afiainst  the  Russians  ?  This  is 
just  the  great  point  of  the  German  strategy,  for  at  the  moment 
of  discovering  that  the  Russians  had  already  started  their 
mobilisation  during  the  previous  spring  (this  being  the  reason 
of  their  successful  invasion  of  East  Prussia)  the  German 
Staff  decided  to  press  no  further  their  advantage  in  France* 

To  this,  again,  a  complete  answer  is  given  by  the  Battle 
of  Flanders,  which  shows  that,  far  from  turning  their 
strength  against  the  Russians  in  H)I4,  the  Cicrmans  sent 

•This  is  another  Clfriiian  logcnil.  according  to  whicli  the  Russians 
had  started  the  war,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  had  started 
mobihsation  in  the  spring.  This  was.  however,  only  discovered  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  tlie  Marne,  whence  the  need  for  the  strategic 
withdrawal  ! 


their  first  reserves  to  the  Western  front ;  after  their  defeat 
on  the  Marne  they  were  able  to- constitute  their  corps  of 
marines  and  volunteers.  To  this  new  and  rapidly  trained 
force  of  6|  Army  Corps  was  gi\en  the  task  of  regaining 
the  victory  which  had  slipped  from  their  grasp  on  the 
jMarne,  and  for  more  than  a  month  these  men  were  sacri- 
ficed on  the  Yser  and  before  Yprcs  in  a  \ain  effort  to 
that  end. 

The  legend  of  iqi6  will  be  no  more  lasting  than  that  of 
1914.  It  may  yet  assist  in  deceiving  the  German  public 
in  whom  the  long  duration  of  the  war  begins  to  awaken 
doubts,  and  who  are  beginning  to  wonder  why  their  un- 
surpassably  brilliant  military  leaders  have  not  yet  crushed 
so  inferior  an  enemy.  History,  however,  willnot  fail  to 
have  the  last  word,  and  hers  will  be  the  true  victory, 
even  in  Germany,  over  all  ofticial  legends,  however 
ingenious. 


The   Future   and  the  Women 


By  Lady  Frances  Balfour 


WE  often  find  people  wondering  what  changes 
will  bo  brought  about  by  the  war  in  our  social 
and  domestic  life.  It  is  a  natural  line  of 
speculation,  though  perhaps  a  not  ^"erJ'  pro- 
ductive one.  Individuals  are  not  much  altered  by  the 
events  around  them.  It  is  notorious  how  soon  we  have 
got  accustomed  to  a  state  of  anxiety  and  of  loss,  to  the 
"  changes  and  chances,"  in  everything  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  fixed  stars,  in  our 
outlook. 

The  people  who  cannot  exist  without  pleasurable 
excitements  have  continued  to  promote  and  seek  after 
them.  They  have  given  new  names  to  the  society  gather- 
ings. The  benefit  matinees  are  for  war  charities.  The 
dance  is  for  the  pleasure  of  young  officers  back  from  the 
front.  Ostentatious  display  and  rivalry  in  extravagance 
is  only  hiding  its  head  till  the  tax  gatherer  is  less  im- , 
portmiate,  and  the  American  millionaire  returns  to  the 
hotels  of  European  capitals.  The  war  has  shaken 
domesticity  even  more  than  in  the  golden  age  of 
peace.  The  heads  of  the  households  in  all  classes  are 
away,  The  footmen,  the  chauffeurs,  the  pillars  of  house- 
hold stability  have  been  withdrawn,  and  it  becomes 
more  than  ever  a  necessity  to  dine  at  the  restaurant 
and  end  the  evening  with  a  dance.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  before  the  war  filled  the  pleasure  boat  for  a 
midnight  excursion  on  the  river,  and  watched  one  of 
their  party,  for  a  foolish  bet,  drowTi  himself  before  their 
eyes.  And,  after  the  inquest  they  danced  and  went  to 
the  theatre  "  lest  we  remember."  If  that  social  group 
were  in  the  war  zone  to-day  they  would  dance,  and  feed 
amid  the  scenes  of  carnage  as  they  do  on  the  everyday 
battle  field  of  life,  for  the  Ethiopian  changes  not  his 
skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots,  whatever  their  surround- 
ings. There  is  nothing  in  their  nature  to  change  or  alter. 
They  have  lived  for  the  day  and  its  pleasures,  and  So 
long  as  any  day  will  bring  them  these,  they  ask  no  more 
of  its  twenty-four  hours.  Every  age  has  had  its  revellers. 
History,  sacred  and  profane,  is  full  of  them,  and  neither 
war  conditions,  nor  the  exhaustion  that  follows  war,  will 
destroy  either  the  social  moth,  or  the  sensualist. 

One  real  question  is  whether  humanity  after  the  war 
will  seek  more  arduously  after  the  luxury  of  amusement, 
or  whether  its  ideals  wiD  be  changed,  or  its  means  so 
limited  as  to  prevent  profusion  and  display.  The 
standard  of  comfort  has  risen  throughout  the  whole 
community.  The  love  of  an  easy  luxurious  life  is  not 
confined  to  the  leisured  and  upper  classes.  The  fashion 
of  expenditure  is  set  by  the  idle  rich,  but  it  is  eagerly 
followed  by  the  professional  and  industrial  classes, 
whenever  their  circumstances  improve.  To  keep  motor 
cars,  and  to  spend  on  dress  was  quite  as  evident  in  the 
one  class,  as  increased  drunkenness,  attendance  at 
picture  palac  es,  and  neglect  of  all  thrift,  was  in  the  wage- 
earners  of  b>oth  sexes. 

The  desine  to  put  on  the  State — that  vote-catching 
rich  and  indiscriminate  parent,  the  care  of  the  children, 
and  to  abandon  the  old  self-supporting  integrity  of  the 
home,  has  grown  \*ith  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 


industrial  classes.  The  fruit  of  this  State  interference 
in  the  lowered  standard  of  household  responsibility 
has  been  obvious  during  the  war.  Industry  has  passed 
through  a  time  of  profitable  labour.  It  has  been  stated 
"  the  war  has  brought  the  working  classes  a  wave  of 
unexampled  prosperity."  We  know  it  cannot  last,  and 
that  preparation  should  be  made  for  the  depression 
which  will  follow.  So  far,  the  women  who  are  experienc- 
ing this  "  abnormal  prosperity,"  have  followed  the 
example  set  them.  The  money  they  have  earned  in  new 
industrial  openings,  or  in  war  allowances,  has  gone  in  a 
heightened  expenditure  on  clothes,  alcohol  and  amuse- 
ment. It  is  notorious  that  the  homes  are  more  neglected. 
School  inspection  reports  the  children  are  better  fed 
and  clothed,  but  less  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  less 
controlled  in  their  manners  and  morals.  The  State  for 
good  or  for  evil  has  taught  dependence  on  its  paternal 
interference,  and  it  has  done  nothing  to  raise  in  the 
masses  the  sense  of  a  community  of  interest,  nor  the 
belief  that  our  women  are  the  wealth  and  security  of 
the  race  that  must  inherit  the  fruits  of  this  war. 

Men  in  the  educated  and  leisured  classes  have  looked 
on  women  as  the  purveyors  of  their  amusement  and 
social  elegancies.  Incidentally,  they  have  been  their 
partners  in  creating  the  homes,  but  there  has  been  very 
little  consideration  as  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  homs 
life.  The  number  of  children  has  been  welcomed  or 
discouraged,  according  to  the  views  of  the  social  class  to 
which  the  parents  belong.  The  large  household,  that 
"  quiverful  "  which  is  holding  the;  enemy  away  from  our 
ports,  and  is  fighting  wherever  the  banner  of  England 
flies,  has  not  been  found,  in  the  centres  where  life  is  most 
luxurious  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  large  family  is 
least  felt.  Women  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  of 
battle  better  than  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
social  or  State  education.  By  nature,  and  the  grace 
of  God,  they  are  in  themselves  "  true  to  the  kindred 
points  of  heaven  and  home,"  and  even  the  most  utterly 
pleasure  seeking  have  not  disowned  the  cares  of  mother- 
hood. In  these  days  when  the  sword  has  pierced  so 
many  hearts,  it  is  with  the  agony  of  love,  not  the  bitter- 
ness of  shame.  If  the  women  of  our  country  and  its 
dominions  are  to  be  judged  by  the  sons  they  have  borne 
for  this  day  when  the  test  of  true  manhood  is  the  ordeal 
by  fire  and  sword,  they  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed. 
The  bitterest  grief  to  the  sohtary  in  the  family,  is  that 
no  son  has  been  reared  at  her  side  to  give  to  her  country's 
cause.  Many  a  woman  has  been  made  a  widow  and 
childless,  but  if  the  joy  and  crowns  of  her  life  were  restored 
to  her  here,  she  would  again  send  them  forth  to  fulfil 
their  high  calling  and  vocation.  The  women  who  have 
of  necessity  stayed  at  home  and  seen  the  sons  of  the 
nation  filling  the  league  long  battle  lines,  must  have  had 
many  thoughts  as  to  what  these  men  will  ask  on  their 
return,  of  their  homes  and  of  that  society  created 
by  the  home.  Will  the  same  old  round  of  "  babble 
and  dance  and  wine  "  still  satisfy  ?  Will  the  vision 
fade,  the  high  endeavour  slacken  ?  Will  the  energies 
brought   into   such   disciplined     power   grow  weak  and 
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nerveless  ?  Will  the  nation  sink  back  into  that  lethargy 
from  which  its  higher  being  was  called  by  "  the  quick 
resounding  drum  "  ? 

That  it  can  so  fall  back,  history  holds  in  its  pages. 
The  story  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration, 
of  the  P'rench  I^cvolution  and  the  American  civil  war, 
have  each  their  warning  note.  A  nation  at  war  can  only 
think  of  the  expenditure  of  bloc  d  and  treasure,  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  in  lives  and  g  )ld.  A  nation  at  peace 
thinks  of  the  wealth  to  be  got  out  of  the  toil  of  human 
lives,  and  how  it  can  capture  its  neighbour's  markets. 
The  lust  after  wealth  can  be  more  cruel  than  the  desola- 
tions of  war.  We  know  to  our  cost  how  great  nations 
can  bring  themselves  to  beheve  that  there  is  nothing 
worth  upholding,  or  fighting  for,  if  only  their  worldly 
prosperity  is  assured.  If  the  soul  of  a  nation  dies  in  its 
lust  after  gold,  it  has  been  destroyed  because  the  people 
have  ceased  to  have  vision,  and  the  women  are  sunk 
in  frivolous  folly.  "  Show  me  the  women  of  a  country 
and  I  will  tell  you  its  history,"  is  a  saying  which  with 
Aariations  has  been  often  repeated.  In  the  downfall 
of  corrupt  empires  and  ages,  the  women  have  always 
been  the  shameless  advertisers  of  the  corruption  of  the 
social  state. 

Judged  by  this  high  and  sacred  test,  we  may  take 
courage  and  go  forward  in  the  path  of  reconstruction, 
and  building  again  the  waste  places.  The  women  have 
not  failed  the  nation  during  the  war,  and  they  will  not 
fail  when  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  peace  breaks  on 
the  mountains  of  time.  There  are  and  there  will  remain 
"  the  careless  daughters  "  who  will  not  be  warned  even 
by  the  judgments  which  are  upon  the  earth.  Women 
have  done  their  part  in  the  spheres  which  have  always 
been  their  own,  and  they  have  responded  nobly  to  the 
call  that  has  come  to  them  to  take  up  new  responsibilities 
and  to  enter  on  new  professions.  For  them  as  for  their 
comrades  and  brethren  in  the  armies  of  the  nation  has 
come  a  new  sense  of  citizenship.  The  old  order  is  passing 
away  "  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change."  If  men 
have  learnt  how  to  die  that  the  eternal  verities  may  live, 


women  have  learn  to  live  so  as  to  show  forth  these  sacred 
truths  in  their  walk  and  conversation.  They  are  being 
prepared  for  all  that  must  come  after  the  war.  For 
them  will  come  the  testing  point  when  society  begins  its 
reconstruction.  It  will  fall  to  them  to  relight  the  fires 
on  many  a  cold  hearth.  J'hey  must  stand  in  the  broken 
and  torn  ranks  of  the  citizens.  No  longer  can  they  be 
counted,  or  count  themselves,  as  mere  supernumeraries  in 
_  society,  or  in  industry.  If  nations  have  learnt  the 
"  lessons  the  war  has  presented  in  pictures  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  lire  and  steel,  it  is  the,  women  who  must 
lead  the  way  in  the  social  revival.  The  prophets,  who 
concern  themseh'cs  with  the  things  peace  will  bring, 
forget  in  their  forecasting  to  reckon  with  the  changes 
in  conditions  and  the  disappearance  of  ancient  myths 
and  popular  j)rejudices.  Necessity  has  proved  that 
women  can  and  must  fill  many  spheres  aforetime  arrogated 
to  men.  The  opportunity  for  this  new  testing  of  the 
capabilities  of  women  has  proved  that  in  all  classes 
women  have  risen  to  these  new  occasions.  A  statesman 
of  the  Victorian  age  observed  as  a  new  discovery,  "  there 
has  been  no  hysteria  among  women."  That  form  of 
feminine  sensibility  is  no  longer  required  of  them  by  the 
male  se.\,  and  as  it  is  not  asked  for,  and  not  appreciated 
if  produced,  it  has  died  out.  Women  have  been  allowed 
to  become  healthy  and  normal  members  of  society, 
("liven  the  inch  they  ha\e  taken  the  ell,  and  arc  found 
ready  when  the  call  of  the  country  has  come  to  their  cars. 
As  they  have  fallen  into  Une  in  the  time  of  disorganisa- 
tion and  change,  so  they  will  be  found  ready  for  the 
hour  of  reconstruction. 

A  new  vision  has  dawned  on  many  as  to  the  sure 
foundations  on  which  the  new  order  must  be  constructed, 
the  dignity  of  work  in  the  service  of  God  and  humanity. 
Home  and  the  homelands  stand  for  more,  for  they  have 
been  bought  with  a  price.  Women  can  never  again  be 
treated,  nor  may  they  treat  themselves  as  toys  and  play- 
things, or  the  slaves  of  lust  and  cupidity.  In  them  lies 
the  hope  of  the  future  in  the  new  estate  of  the  Realm 
into  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 


Literature  During  the  War 


By  W.   L.    Courtney 


SOME  months  ago,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war,  a  distinguished  critic  writing  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Revicu.',  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
war  would  kill  literature.  As  we  look  back  over 
the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  we  discover  that 
such  a  lamentable .  catastcophe  has  not  occurred,  and 
that  the  fears  of  the  critic  were  ill-founded.  For  a 
month  or  so  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  whole 
literary  output  was  suspended.  Nothing  more  remarkable 
than  that  first  arrest  of  all  productiveness  has  occurred 
in  the  history  of  Pasternoster  Row.  But  after  a  little 
time  old  habits  reasserted  themselves,  authors  went  on 
writing,  books  were  "published— here  a  little  and  there  a 
little— as  if  to  prove  that  literary  activity  was,  it  might 
be,  scotched,  but  not  killed.  Since  those  earlier  months 
of  the  war  publishers  have  been  voluble  in  their  complaints, 
authors'  prices  have  not  ruled  so  high,  the  paper  famine 
has  caused  several  difficulties,  and  bookbinders  ha\c 
increased  their  costs.  But  in  spite  of  these  difliculties 
the  literary  output,  though  not  yet  normal,  does  not 
differ  in  a  very  startling  degree  from  corresponding  periods 
in  earlier  times. 

Of  course,  the  first  rush  was  for  books  about  the  war. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  public  would  want  to  read 
fe\-crishly  and  continuously  anything  that  bore  on  the 
subject  Which  so  entirely  engrossed  their  minds.  But 
this  did  not  continue.  Perhaps  too  many  books  were 
produced,  perhaps  readers  wanted  some  change  from 
their  daily  perusal  of  newspapers.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  there  was  a  slump  in  the  market  for 
war  books,  and  only  the  best  survived.  What,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  the  books  in  this  department  to  be  most 
remembered  ?  We  can  count  them  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands.  There  is  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver's  Ordeal  by  Battle, 
and  also  The  Soul  of  the  War,  by  Mr.  Philip  Chbbs,  the 
news])aper  correspondent  who  has  since  done  yeoman  s 


service  in  his  battle  pictures  from  the  Front.  There  is 
Mr.  Boyd  Cable  with  his  Between  the  Lines  and  Action 
Front ;  Mr.  Ian  Hay  with  that  notable  work  originally 
issued  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  The  First  Hundred 
Thousand  ;  and  there  is  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton's  First 
Seven  Divisions.  To  these  we  may  add  a  clever  book  by 
"  Student  in  Arms,"  parts  of  which  saw  the  light  in  the 
Spectator  ;  Professor  J.  H.  Morgan's  Leaves  from  a  Field 
fJote-book :  Mr.  Fred  Coleman's  From  Mons  to  Ypres, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Palmer's  My  Year  of  the  War.  There  may 
be  a  few  others,  as,  for  instance,  Hilaire  Belloc's  and 
John  Buchan's  more  formal  Histories  of  the   War. 

One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  the  war  has  beert 
the  lavish  and  prodigal  production  of  poetry.  It  is  not 
unnatural  when  feelings  are  raised  to  a  high  pitch  that 
an  outlet  should  be  sought  in  verse,  and  perhaps  it  is 
equally  natural  that  verse  produced  in  such  conditions 
should  be  lacking  in  quality.  If  the  critic  was  right  in 
defining  the  essence  of  poetry  as  "  emotion  remembered 
in  tranquillity,"  it  becomes  obvious  that  hasty  and  per- 
fervid  ebullitions  of  feeling  will  not  represent  the  higher 
flights  of  the  muse.  Some  of  the  poetry,  nevertheless, 
evoked  by  the  war  has  been  of  a  distinctly  lofty  kind, 
and  in  this  connection  we  may  especially  note  that  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt  and  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  have  done  good 
work.  There  was  an  Ode  written  by  Mr.  Binyon  at  the 
very  commencement  of  hostilities  which  remains  as  one 
of  the  finest  things.  With  it  can  be  compared  Mrs.  Woods's 
recent  poem  The  First  Battle  of  Ypres,  both  representing 
a  very  high  level  of  technical  accomplishment  and  poetic 
feeling. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  this.  Apart  from 
occasional  contributions  in  verse,  there  is  a  young  schoo 
of  poets  writing  and  working  in  our  midst  who  represent 
a  very  interesting  department  of  literature.  Those  who 
have  read  the  two  \olumes  of  Georgian  Poetry  which. 
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have  recently  been  produced,  will  be  familiar  with  some 
of  their  names,  (it-crgian  poetry  is  in  its  essence  Aery 
different  from  the  Victorian  poetry  which  preceded  it. 
It  has  a  quaUty  of  its  own,  a  cpiality  not  easy  to  define 
but  very  perceptible  in  its  effects.  The  Victorian 
poet  loved  his  art  for  its  art's  sake.  The  f Georgian  poet 
loves  his  art  as  something  which  docs  not  remove  him 
from  the  actual  conditions  of  life,  but  which  makes  him 
keenly  interested  in  all  its  material  embodiments  as  well  . 
as  in  its  practical  conduct.  Tennyson,  we  might  say, 
was  a  solitary  artist,  preoccupied  with  questions  of 
technique. 

Men  like  James  Stephens,  I.ascelles  Abercrombie, 
William  Davies  and  others,  ha\e  no  siich  preoccupation. 
They  arc,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  careless  of  their 
metrical  structure,  and  mere  technical  accomplishment 
as  such  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  them.  They  are 
realistic  or  naturalistic,  using  their  jioetic  phraseology 
to  give  form  to  what  they  have  discovered  about  the 
world  and  about  men.  The  spirit  m  which  they  write 
is  more  important  to  them  than  their  actual  accomplish- 
ments. Robert  Browning's  work  represents  a  sort  of 
transition  between  the  Victorian  verse  and  the  (leorgian. 
Much  of  what  is  written  in  our  times  might  be  fathered 
by  Browning  :  little  or  nothing  is  dependent  on  either 
Tennyson  or  Swinburne.  John  Masefield  appears  to  be 
the  biggest  of  these  men.  He  has  a  strongly  dramatic 
gift,  as  he  has  shown  both  hi  Potnpey  the  Great  and  in 
his  'more  recent  work  Good  Friday.  If  Ralph  Hodgson 
had  dor.e  nothing  else  than  write  his  poem  about  'Uic 
Bull,  he  would  still  have  done  a  memorable  thmg,  while 
if  one  wishes  to  find  a  characteristic  piece  of  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson,  one  need  not  look  further  than  the 
remarkable  little  study  which  he  entitles  Hoops.  Some- 
times we  find  a  hard  kernel  at  the  core  of  Georgian  poetry, 
something  a  little  crude,  possibly  immature. 

Rupert  Brooke,  who  leapt  into  very  deserved  popularity 
accentuated  by  the  tragic  episode  of  his  early  death, 
has  produced  one  or  two  superb  pieces  and  written  one 
or  two  superb  lines.  But  if  we  take  his  drama  Lithuania, 
we  shall  discover  that  there  was  an  underlying  stratum 
v»'itliin  him,  acrid  and  unpleasant,  which  he  would 
most  assuredly  have  grown  out  of  had  he  -only  lived. 
\nd  Mr.  Gordon  Bottomley's  curious  play  King  Lear's 
Wife,  apart  from  much  that  is  spirited  and  elevatmg, 
especially  in  the  character  of  the  youthful  (.oncril,  gives 
here  and  there  an  impression  of  aridity  at  the  heart. 
Mrs.  Woods,  though  she  emphatically  belongs  to  the 
Georgian  poets,  in  the  way  she  attacks  her  subject,  in 
the  structure  of  her  verse  and  in  her  general  treatment 
of  her  themes,  has  attained  to  a  level  of  artistry  appa- 
rently beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  her  colleagues. 

A  French  Critic's  View- 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  a 
competent  French  critic,  M.  Emile  Legouis,  discussed  the 
views  on  war  taken  by  certain  celebrated  English  writers. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  fashion  in  which  what 
is  tolerably  familiar  to  us  appeals  to  a  foreign  mind,  for 
it  helps  us  to  correct  insular  judgments  even  where  we 
cannot  altogether  accept  the  point  of  view.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  French  critic  is  a 
little  disappointed.  He  discovers  in  the  attitude  of 
English  writers  on  the  war  a  certain  curious  detachment, 
as  though  they  were  composing  their  books  not  under  the 
pressure  of  an  appalhng  crisis,  but  in  circumstances 
pleasantly  remote  from  the  crucial  interests.  He  finds 
this  d':tached  standpoint  not  only  where  we  should  all 
expect  it,  in  the  case  of  (ieorge  Bernard  Shaw,  but  also 
in  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  John 
Galsworthy.  Rudyard  Kipling  is,  of  course,  a  thorough- 
going Imperialist  ;  he  has  always  been  imbued  with  a 
military  spirit  and  filled  with  an  intense  admiration  for  the 
deeds  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  But  we  can  well  under- 
btiLvA  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  French  mind  to  comprehend 
;i  writer  like  Mr.  Chesterton. 

Mr.  Chesterton  produces  a  book  for  instance  entitled 
Tiie  Crimes  of  England,  his  purpose  being  to  show 
that  any  well-read  Englishman  could  arrange  a  catalogue 
of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  our  nation  far  more  com- 
l)leic  and  exhaustive  than  the  list  of  crimes  produced,  let 
us  say,  by  a  German  critic.  Biv,  the  whole  intention  of 
the  autiior  is.  as  we  know  011  this  side  of  the  Channel. 


purely  ironic.  And  there  is  another  attribute  of  Mr. 
Chesterton  which  must  be  singularly  bafHing  to  foreigners, 
just  as  it  is  to  some  extent  baffling  to  ourselves.  Mr. 
Chesterton's  ordinary  procedure  is  to  advance  through  a 
series  of  more  or  less  brilliant  paradoxes  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  which  is  quite  orthodox  and  commonplace. 
He  executes  a  number  of  somersaults,  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  is  really  walking  with  his  feet  firmly  planted  along 
a  customary  path.  If  one  takes  too  much  notice  of  his 
jKiradoxes  one  might  for  a  moment  be  induced  to  think 
that  he  wasan  inconoclast,  but  his  conclusions  are  so  sane 
that  we  sometimes  rub  our  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  tortuous  » 
paths  by  which  he  has  led  us.  A  process  of  this  kind  must 
be   very   confusing   to   a   logically-minded    Frenchman. 

Writers  of  Fiction 

Mr.  H.  (">.  Wells  has  done  some  brilliant  work,  but  he 
writes  under  all  the  disadvantages  which  usually  weigh  on 
the  head  of  a  prophet  when  he  is  confronted,  not  with  his 
own  dreams,  but  with  stark  reality.  Possibly  one  of  the 
best  things  he  has  done  in  recent  days  is  the  yet 
unfinished  book  Mr.  Britling  sees  it  Through,  which. is 
coming  out  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 
The  importance  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  work  will  be  more 
obvious  to  a  future  generation  tlian  it  is  to  ourselves. 
For  Mr.  Galsworthy  was  and  is  an  ardent  pacifist,  and  was 
therefore  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the  serious  task 
of  reconsidering  his  jjosition  in  view  of  current  events.  He 
has  carried  out  his  self-examination  with  all  that  con- 
scientious care  and  that  love  of  ideal  justice  which  have 
animated  I)oth  his  dramatic  and  his  novelistic  tasks  for 
some  time  past.  He  has  convinced  himself  that  the  war 
is  just  and  necessary,  and  his  contributions  to  the  subject 
are  3,11  the  more  valuable  because  they  come  from  a 
man  of  singular  honesty  of  mind,  of  delicate  sensitive- 
ness and  of  the  highest  idealism.  His  recently  publisheu 
Diagnosis  of  the  Englishman  which,  if  I  remember  riglu. 
was  published  in  an  Amsterdam  paper,  was  an  extremely 
acute  and  convincing  piece  of  criticism. 

Men  like  these,  however,  have  made  their  reputations. 
There  remain  others  who  are  still  making  it.  The  war 
has  put  many  difficulties  in  their  way,  but  it  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  ha\e  pursued  their  respective  paths 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  art  is  eternal,  whereas  the  war 
is,  and  must  be  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  merely 
temporary.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  young 
EngHsh  novelists — Mr.  Gilbert  Caiman,  for  instance,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Beresford,  Mr.  \\.  L.  George — who  apparently 
have  a  future  before  them.  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  has 
made  a  great  advance  on  his  past  work  by  writing  The 
Dark  Forest.  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  is  a  more  puzzling 
jjersonality,  for  with  all  his  undoubted  cleverness  he  has 
curious  traits  and  propensities  which  do  not  make  the 
perusal  of  his  work  altogether  a  pleasant  exercise.  In  his 
recent  study  of  certain  Italian  towns.  Twilight  in  Italy, 
there  is  a  strained  love  of  symbolism  which  tends  to  spoil 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  some  of  his  effects.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Forster,  who  wrote  Longest  Journey  and  Howard's 
End,  has  a  distinct  and  most  curious  originality  from 
which  much  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  I  do  not  refer  to,  because  ever  since  he  wrote  An 
Old  Wives  Tale  his  reputation  has  been  secure.  One  of 
Our  Grandmothers,  by  Ethel  Coburn  Mayne,  is  a  novel  of 
distinct  promise. 

Oddly  enough,  the  most  dominant  figure  among  con- 
temporary novelists  is  not  an  Englishman  at  all,  but  a 
Pole.  No  one  has  a  more  arresting  personality  than  ^Ir. 
Joseph  Conrad.  From  the  time  when  he  published 
Almayer's  Folly,  in  i8g5,  down  to  his  most  recent  romance. 
Victory,  he  has  shown  most  of  the  gifts  of  a  consummate 
artist— not  always  popular,  not  always  Eppcaling  to  the 
reading  public,  but  exercising  an  influence  over  his  con- 
temporaries  which  seems  likely   to  endure  and  prevail. 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  Punch,  L.^nd 
&  W.ATER  was  able  to  publish,  in  its  Empire  Day  number, 
Mr.  Bernard  Partridge's  cartoon  "  To  Victory."  This 
seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  present  situation  that  wc 
republish  it  in  this  "  Two  Years  of  War  "  special  number. 
It  appears  on  the  cover,  and  the  jiroprietors  of  Land 
&  Water  have  to  thank  Mr.  Richard  Haworth,  23, 
Preston  Road,  Blackburn,  for  his  courteous  permission 
to  use  it.  he  being  now  the  owner  of  the  original 
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Human  Nature  and  the  War 


By  Principal  L.  P.  Jacks 


IN  the  two  years  during  which  the  war  has  been  in 
progress  a  number  of  men,  women  and  children 
roughly  equal  to  the  total  population  of  London 
has  been  killed.  Perhaps  live  times  as  many  have 
been  wounded,  making  with  the  killed  a  total  not  far 
short  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  What  it  has  cost 
in  material  wealth  to  accomplish  this  result  would  be  hard 
to  say  ;  probably  fifteen  thousand  million  sterling  is  well 
within  the  mark. 

For  what  end  has  this  been  done — to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion of  Little  Peterkin  ?  It  has  been  done  in  order  to 
settle  a  type  of  quarrel  which,  had  it  broken  out  between 
six  reasonable  men  with  some  sense  of  humour,  instead 
of  between  six  Great  "  Powers,"  with  no  "  power  "  of 
understanding  each  other,  would  have  been  settled  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way  most  people  would 
agree  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  something  essentially 
irrational.  Reason  is  said  to  be  the  prerogative  of  man. 
The  war — not  the  word,  not  the  idea,  but  the  Ihing  in  its 
concrete  horror — is  a  strange  comment  on  the  prerogative. 

A  Detached  View 

Suppose  we  were  to  cut  the  war  out  as  a  single  chapter 
in  the  history  of  man's  doings  on  this  planet  and  set  our- 
selves to  deduce  from  this  chapter  a  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  beings  who  did  these  things.  Or  suppose 
we  M'ere  suddenly  endowed  with  a  power  of  vision  to  see 
the  war,  not  through  the  medium  of  statistics  or  news- 
paper reports  but  as  a  living  fact  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  and  detail  of  its  dreadful  truth — and  then, 
with  that  vision  fresh  before  us,  set  ourselves  to  write  out 
a  testimonial  to  the  character  of  man,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  angels  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet  on 
which  the  human  race  had  applied  for  a  situation.  Should 
we  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  thoroughly 
and  hopelessly  insane  ?  Should  we  not  warn  the  angels 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  a  race  of  lunatics  so 
dangerous  ? 

And  is  not  the  war  a  test  case  of  character  for 
human  nature  ?  When  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  nations  ever  made  so  great  an  effort — of  body  or 
mind  ?  When  has  man  given  so  extensive  and  so  clear 
a  display  of  the  stuff  of  which  his  nature  is  composed  ? 
Moreover  the  war  is  not  a  thing  of  momentary  origin. 
It  marks  a  point  of  arrival  to  which  ages  of  development 
have  brought  us.  It  is  a  summary  up  to  date  of  a  long 
course  of  human  history.  It  is  what  we  have  come  to 
after  going  our  own  way  through  the  centuries. 

We  have  come  to  this — that  about  three  hundred 
million  human  beings  on  this  side  and  two  hundred 
million  on  that  are  now  engaged  in  trying  to  inflict  upon 
each  other  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  death,  mutila- 
tion and  material  loss,  and  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
kill  or  wound  forty  millions  and  to  destroy  fifteen 
thousand  million  pounds'  worth  of  wealth  at  the  very  least. 
As  a  test  case  of  what  man  is,  and  what  he  is  capable  of, 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  single  episode  or  revealing 
action  that  will  tell  a  more  eloquent  tale  about  man — ■ 
that  is  if  we  are  to  judge  him  by  what  he  does  rather  than 
by  what  he  says,  as  surely  we  ought  to  do.  We  could  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  pre- 
misses. To  conclude  that  human  nature  is  brutal,  or 
wicked,  or  selfish  or  cruel  would  not  be  enough.  Human 
nature,  we  should  have  to  say,  is  plainly  mad.  Insanity 
and  not  reason  is  the  prerogative  of  man. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  reflected  deeply  on  the  war, 
and  written  about  it  more  wisely  than  any  other  English- 
man, remarked  the  other  day,  "  During  the  early  months 
of  the  war  I  often  had  the  feeling  that  I  was  in  hell  al- 
ready— in  fact  that  we  were  all  in  hell  together  without 
knowing  it.  But  that  feeling  has  passed  away.  I  now 
believe  that  I  am  in  Bedlam — which  perhaps  is  only  a 
particular  province  of  hell."  That  feeling  is  wide-spread 
though  vague  and  undefined.  Even  our  soldiers  at  the 
front,  keen  as  they  are  to  do  their  duty,'  often  speak  in 
their   letters   of   the    "  mad   business "     on   which    they 


are  engaged.  I  have  had  many  letters  from  the  front 
in  that  strain,  letters  from  men  who  have  since  given  the 
last  proof  of  their  devotion.  And  only  to-day  I  notice 
in  the  newspaper  that  a  German  prisoner  used  the  same 
expression  to  one  of  his  captors — "  when  will  this  mad 
business  stop  ?  "  The  sense  of  its  "  madness  "  is  in  the 
air. 

Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  letters  from  the 
battlefield,  says  of  a  group  of  prisoners  whom  he  cjues- 
tioned,  "  they  talk  as  men  under  an  evil  spell,  put  upon 
them  by  unknown  powers  beyond  their  reach."  Does 
not  this  reference  to  an  "  evil  spell  "  echo  something 
of  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  vividly  conscious  ?  Is 
it  not  a  mockery  to  say  that  "  patriotism  "  in  the  various 
nations  requires  for  its  expression  nuitual  slaughter 
and  destruction  on  just  this  appalling  scale  ?  That  a 
man  should  love  his  country  and  be  willing  to  die  for 
it  is,  indeed,  no  mark  of  insanity.  It  is  a  mark  of  highest 
reason.  But  the  worst  forms  of  insanity  are  precisely 
those  which  attack  reason  in  its  highest  forms.  What 
if  patriotism  itself  has  succumbed  to  the  "  evil  spell  " 
and  produced  a  madness  worse  than  any  ever  seen  under 
the   sun  ? 

For  this,  and  for  other  reasons  too,  there  are 
some  pessimists  who  have,  gone  tlie  length  of  suggesting 
that  man  is  a  being  lower  than  any  of  the  brute  beasts. 
In  answer  to  the  plea  that  war  is  a  "  biological  necessity," 
a  phase  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  they  remind  us  very 
properly  that  not  even  the  fiercest  of  the  carnivora 
make  organised  war  on  their  own  kind — as  a  working 
man  put  it  to  me  not  long  ago,  "  the  animals  have  to;) 
much  sense."  Red  as  their  teeth  and  claws  may  be, 
the  blood  on  them  is  not  that  of  their  fellows  in  the  same 
species.  Their  killing  is  not  a  "  mad  business,"  for  their 
prey  is  their  food.  Between  this  and  the  havoc  of  our 
modern  battlefields  there  is  no  parallel.  In  intelligence 
as  well  as  in  morality  the  human  performance  is  iilfinitely 
"  lower  "    than  the  brutes  ! 

From  these  conclusions  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
escape — if  we  accept  the  view  that  hum.an  nature  is 
really  responsible  for  what  is  going  on.  Bui,  I  hasten  to 
say,  human  nature  is  not  responsible  joy  it — nnd  vent\!re 
to  think  that  until  this  is  realised  the  profoundcst  political 
lesson  of  the  war  will  be  missed.  Human  nature  h;is 
been  dragged  into  this  business  against  its  will,  its  intelli- 
gence, its  instincts.     A  "  spell  "    has  been  put  upon  it, 

A  Libel  on  Man 

To  charge  the  horrors  of  the  present  time  to  the  brute 
passions  of  man's  nature,  to  his  want  of  right-mindedness, 
or  of  self  control  is  to  commit  a  libel  on  man  and  to  let 
the  real  sinner  go  free.  In  human  nature  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  could  lead,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  to  such  orgies  of  bloodshed  and  mutila- 
tion as  the  slopes  of  Verdun  and  many  other  places  have 
recentlj'  witnessed.  Human  nature  is  from  first  to  last 
in  revolt  against  the  whole  proceeding.  It  is  not  human 
nature  which  does  these  things,  but  State  nature — a  very 
different  thing.  To  love  one's  native  land  and  be  willing 
to  die  for  it  is  one  thing,  perhaps  the  noblest  in  man  :  to 
love  a  soulless  machine  called  "  the  State  "  is  another, 
and  I  for  one  have  never  met  a  human  being  in  Englantl 
or  anywhere  else  who  was  capable  of  so  unnatural  a 
passion. 

Modern  States  are  not  human.  They  are  stupid 
monsters  without  conscience,  without  soul,  without 
feeling.  As  to  intelligence  they  lack  even  that  modest 
amount  of  it  which  would  enable  them  to  understand  one 
another.  Not  understanding  one  another,  and  unable 
to  do  so,  their  mutual  relations  are  like  those  of  a  number 
of  icebergs  floating  on  the  same  sea,,  which  .may  at  any 
moment  be  flung  into  collision  by  the  drift  of  invisible 
currents.  It  is  the  paradox  of  the  world's  history  that 
the  great  States  formed  by  the  combined  intelligence  of 
their  members  have  so  little  intelligence  in  their  relations 
with  one  another.  The  human  nature  which  is  in  each 
member  of  the  state,  and  stands  on  the  whole  for  right- 
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mindedness  and  neighbourly  relations,  disappears  in  the 
total  combination  of  all  the  members,  and  a  vast 
agglomeration  comes  into  being  of  which  the  outstanding 
feature  is  that  it  lacks  a  soul.  This  portentous  result  is 
lost  sight  of  bv  j)hilosoj)liers  who  stud\-  the  State  only  in 
respect  of  its  internal  structure.  But  it  appears  instantly 
when  its  relations  to  other  States  are  taken  into  account. 
In  this  respect  the  States  of  the  civilised  world  are 
correctly  described  as  stupid  monsters,  and  as  such  they 
behave,  dragging  with  them  the  intelligent  millions,  whom 
they  have  put  under  "  a  spell  "  and  tied  to  their  for- 
tunes, to  such  mad  issues  as  we  now  behold — issues 
against  which  human  nature  everywhere  is  in  revolt. 

Where  Responsibility  Lies 

There  are  many  who  regard  the  war  as  betokening  the 
need  for  a  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  man — in  his 
ideals,  hir.  habits,  his  passions.  And  certainly  this  would 
be  a  soimd  inference  from  the  facts  if  human  nature  were 
really  responsible  for  the  war — only  in  that  case  I  thin  k 
we  shoukl  have  to  go  furthe;-  and  demand  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  man  as  unfit  to  live  on  the  planet,  on  the 
same  principle  that  we  demand  the  extermination  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  responsibility 
for  the  war  rests  elsewhere,  I  see  no  need  for  any  radical 
change  in  human  nature,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  is 
goin  :  to  take  place.  What  human  nature  needs 
is  not  a  radical  change  but  a  fair  opportunity,  an 
opportunity  for  expressing  itself  not  only  in  the 
relations  between  man  and  man,  where  it  has  already 
established  some  kind  of  rational  order,  but  in  the 
relations  between  States  which,  as  things  now  are,  con- 
stitute a  mere  Bedlam  world.  Moreover,  I  see  no  signs  of 
any  such  change  in  human  nature  either  in  process  or  in 
prospect.  We  sliall  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  war 
much  the  same  kind  of  people  we  were  at  the  beginning, 
poorer  by  the  diminution  of  our  incomes,  sadder  by  the 
loss  of  om-  friends  and  dear  ones,  but  essentially  un- 
changed. The  general  bent  and  direction  of  the  human 
mind  will  remain  as  they  were.  There  will  be  no  sudden 
revolution  in  our  habits  and  modes  of  thought — such 
things  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  and  all 
dreams  founded  on  their  coming  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
desire  them.  Human  nature  is  good  enough  for  the  work 
it  has  to  do  and  the  life  it  has  to  live — if  only  it  gets  a 
fair  chance. 

What  does  need  changing  is  State-nature,  for 
state-nature  is  the  cause  of  all  these  woes.  We 
have  been  under  a  monstrous  delusion  about  the 
State— almost  hypnotised  by  the  word — and  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  war,  among  other  things,  to  bri  ng  this 
home  to  our  intelligence.  For  two  generations  and  more 
the  pundits  of  the  Western  world  have  been  grovelling 
on  their  bellies  before  this  abstraction,  this  monster, 
this  idol.  It  is  a  worship  made,  so  far  as  modern  times 
are  concesrned,  in  Germany,  and  it  is  worthy  of  its  origin. 
We  have  been  taught  that  the  evohition  of  the  State  is 
the  culminating  achievement  of  man's  rationality  and  of 
his  goodness.  And  so  no  doubt  it  might  be  if  a  different 
kind  of  State  from  any  that  is  now  in  existence  had  been 
evolved.  But  of  the  actual  States  now  in  being  nine- 
tenths  of  what  the  philosophers  teach  about  the  ration- 
ality of  "  the  State,"  of  its  quasi-divinity,  are  not  only 
untrue  but  the  flat  opposite  of  the  truth. 

Whatever  the  State  may  be,  these  States  are  not  some- 
thing higher  than  the  individual  but  something  vastly 
lower  than  any  individual.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
in  which  the  humanjnterests  of  its  constituent  members 
is  not  at  thie  mercy  of  that  brute,  inhuman,  Bedlam 
world  which  is  constituted  by  the  relations  of  the  various 
States  with  one  another.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which, 
when  standing  in  the  presence  of  its  neighbour  States, 
can  be  said  to  represent  human  nature  in  its  intelligence, 
in  its  affections,  or  even  in  its  passions.  For,  as wc have 
seen,  they  do  not  even  understand  one  another.  The 
lions  roaring  to  each  other  in  the  forests,  the  starlings 
chattering  on  the  tree  tops  are  at  a  higher  level  of  mutual 
comprehension  than  arc  "  the  States "  of  civilised 
Europe.  .\nd  the  proof  is  that  when  a  quarrel  arises 
which  half  a  dozen  sensible  men  could  settle  in  ten  minutes 
over  M  pipe  of  tobacco,  these  "  Great  Powers"  have  no 
rcfourc ;  but  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces  in  a  manner  of 


which  the  lowest  of  the  brute  beasts  are  quite  incapable 
Are  they  not  stupid  monsters  ?  The  very  monkeys 
must  despise  them. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  ensure  perpetual  peace 
by  a  new  piece  of  machinery — a  Federation  of  All  the 
States  controlled  by  a  World  Parliament.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal which  leaves  me  cold.  It  reminds  me  of  the  reason 
once  given  by  an  Irishman  as  the  crowning  argument 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  "  When  wc  gi't  a  United 
Ireland  and  a  Parliament  of  oin-  own,  faith  we'll  have 
some  fine  quarrels."  Were  such  a  Federation  constituted 
out  of  such  States  as  at  present  exist  in  the  world  it  would 
split  into  two  parties  over  every  question  submitted  to 
its  decision,  and  would  quarrel  at  once,  and  quarrel 
always.  The  picture  so  often  presented  of  all  the  States 
combining  automatically  to  keep  in  order  any  member  of 
the  group  which  might  threaten  to  break  the  peace  is  a 
fiction,  which  would  be  replaced  in  reality  by  powerful 
and  balanced  parties,  plotting  each  other's  overthrow 
and  ready  to  attempt  it,  if  need  be,  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Federation  of  the  ^\'orld  would  be  a  cockpit  of  Civil  Wiir. 
Before  any  such  form  of  internationalism  can  be  success- 
fully attempted  a  preliminary  step  must  be  a  complete 
change  of  nature  in  each  of  the  combining  States.  With 
the  nature  they  now  have  they  would  be  at  loggerheads 
from  the  outset. 

What  precisely  are  the  needed  changes  of  State-nature 
indicated  by  the  insanity  of  the  present  war,  is  a  question 
much  too  large  for  me  to  attempt  its  present  discussion. 
1  must  content  myself  w'ith  pointing  out  the  sphere  in 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  reconstructions  should  be 
exercised.  Human  nature  needs  no  revolutions.  It 
needs  onlj' — a  chance. 

The  Worn  Grass 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Where  is  the  summer  grass,  so  green. 
That  made  the  Park  a  resting-place 
For  eyes  street -weary  ?     Now  its  face 
Is  worn,  attrite  and  dim.  I  ween 
We  know  what  those  broad  patches  m^an. 

How  many  brave,  whose  tireless  feet 
Marched  here  and  turned  in  daily  drill. 
And  wore  the  grass  away,  now  still, 
Their  tramplings  ended,  in  the  sweet. 
Cool  earth  are  resting,  crowned,  complete  ? 

The  grass  shall  hide  its  wounds  again 
And  shine  once  more  for  London's  play — 
A  green  lake  in  a  cincture  gray. 
Our  hearts  the  abraded  dust  retain 
And  cherish  its  most  sacred  stain. 


"  The  justice  of  the  cause  whicli  endeavours  to  achieve 
its  object  by  the  murdering  and  maiming  of  mankind  is  apt 
to  be  doubted  by  a  man  who  has  come  through  a  bayonet 
charge."  In  this  first  sentence  of  his  introduction  to  Tin' 
Great  Push  (Herbert  Jenkins,  2S.  6d.  net.)  Mr.  Patrick  MacGill 
outhnes  the  thought  that  inspires  throughout  those  vivid 
and  terrible  scenes  of  war.  Practically  the  book  was  written 
on  the  scene  of  action ;  much  in  the  trenches,  and  the  last 
chapter  in  the  hospital  at  Versailles.  It  is  mainly  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  battle  of  Loos.  There  is  humour  and  patlios 
in  these  pages,  in  fact  Mr.  MacGill  makes  the  reader  realise 
what  a  human  thing  war  is,  for  all  its  inhumanity. 

Here  is  story  of  a  wounded  Havarian  wlio  wandered 
into  a  dressing  station  where  MacGill  w.is  working.  "  My 
stock  of  bandages  had  run  short,  and  Ginger  Turley,  wlio 
had  recei\-ed  a  parcel  of  underclothing  a  few  days  before, 
brought  out  a  new  shiit  from  his  haversack,  and  tearing  it 
into  strips,  he  handed  me  sufficient  cloth  for  a  bandage. 
*  Poor  bloke !  '  muttta-ed  Turley,  blushing  a  httle  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  kind  action.  '  t  suppose  it  was  my  shot, 
too  !  'E  must  be  the  feller  that  went  crawlin'  into  the 
buildin'  !  "  This  storv  of  Ginger  Turlev  is  a  new  %'ersion  of 
the  Good  Samaritan."  But  throughout  the  book  we  come 
across  these  wonderful  flashes  of  sympathy  which  relieve  tiie 
gloom  of  the  main  narrative.  "  What  is  to  be  the  end  of 
this  destruction  and  de:ay,"  is  the  question  the  author  asks 
on  almost  tiie  last  pa;/e."  Every  chanter  sets  this  question 
burring  through  the  brain. 
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The  Week's  Operations 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THE    THREAT    TO    BOTHMER 

IN  the  campaign  as  a  whole  by  much  the  most 
important  event  of  the  last  week  has  been  the 
Russian  success  in  crossing  the  Upper  Sereth 
river  upon  Friday  and  Saturday :  a  success 
which  they  followed  up  upon  Sunday  with  the  advance 
of  a  few  further  miles  and  the  capture" of  further  prisoners 
and  guns  (including, two  heavy  pieces). 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  event 
we  must  study  in  some  detail  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Austro-Cierman  salient,  commanded  by  Bothmer 
and  Boehm  ErmoUi,  stands  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
We  have  already  discussed  this  matter  in  the  past.  I 
propose  to-day  to  follow  it  in  detail. 


The  Russians,  as  we  know,  have  produced  a  great 
and  increasing  bulge  round  the  town  of  Lutsk.  Upon 
the  north-west  of  this  bulge  they  threaten  Kovel,  and 
the  importance  of  Kovel  as  a  junction  is  familiar  to 
everybody.  The  Austro-Germans  great  natural  line  of 
defence  was  the  river  Stokhod.  This  has  been  forced 
and  the  Russians  are  in  most  places  lighting  far  beyond 
the  further  bank  and  are  within  20  miles  or  so  of  the 
junction.  But  those  twenty  miles  can  be  defended 
indefinitely,  if  the  Austro-Germans  choose  to  make 
that   the  essential   of  th'e  campaign   in   this  district. 

What  the  enemy  cannot  do  is  to  be  equally  strong  upon 
every  threatened  point  of  his  line.     He  is  here  as  every- 


where throughout  the  campaign  at  this  period  (and  the 
disadvantage  will  increase  more  and  more  as  time  pro- 
ceeds) anxious  for  men.  He  has  not  got  enough  men  to 
fulfil  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Russian  initia- 
tive. As  the  bulge  round  Lutsk  gets  bigger  and  bigger 
the  line  the  enemy  has  to  defend  gets  longer  and  longer 
and  he  has  to  suffer  a  proportionately  increasing  strain. 
Now  the  first  effect  of  his  determination  to  defend 
Kovel  at  all  costs  has  been  the  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  successes  which  General  Sakharoff  has  achieved 
on  the  other  face  of  the  salient,  the  south-western  face. 
He  has  proceeded  from  the  victory  of  Michailowka,  a 
fortnight  ago,  to  the  victory  of  Berestecho  and 
thence  to  Brody  and  beyond  Brody  until  now  he  holds 
the  line  represented  on  Map  I.  by  the  line  A.C.  It  has 
been  a  continuous  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
very  nearly  due  south,  from  the  first  victories  at  Michai- 
lowka and  the  crossing  of  the  Lipa. 

It  is  clear  to  every  observer  of  the  merest  elements 
of  the  map  that  the  Austro-Germans,  remaining  as  they 
have  been  for  two  months  in  the  forward  positions  repre- 
sented on  Map  I.  by  the  line  D  E,  are  increasingly  imperil- 
led as  the  Russians  threaten  them  in  flank  from  north 
and  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Stanislau  from  south. 

But  to  understand  the  general  nature  of  their  peril 
and  to  prevent  ourselves  from  exaggerating  it  (which  is 
the^ tendency  of  the  moment)  we  must  proceed  to  appreci- 
ate|certain  characteristics  of  ground  and  communications 
upon  which  this  Austro-German  force  depends. 

The  first  thing  we  should  note  is  that  the  defensive 
positions  in  all  this  region  correspond  to  the  river 
valleys.  A  retirement  from  the  Austro-German  advanced 
line  D  E  upon  Lemberg  (most  of  that  retirement  would 
be  under  Bothmer's  command,  but  the  northern  part  of  it 
under  Boehm  Ermolli)  would  be  protected  from  direct 
pressure  by  rearguard  actions  along  successive  river  posi- 
tions such  as  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  the  Gnila  Lipa  in  the 
southern  and  central  part,  the  Upper  Bug  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  northern  part. 

But  it  will  be  remarked  that  these  river  streams  are  not 
continuous.  There  is  a  set  flowing  south  and  a  set 
flowing  north,  and  between  the  two  a  watershed.  It  is 
this  watershed  which  is  roughly  followed  by  the  great, 
road  from  Brody  to  Lemberg,  and  the  Russian  command' 
of  this  as  it  advances  turns  the  defensive  positions  both 
north  and  south  one  after  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  exact  plan  of  the  roads 
and  railways  upon  which  Boehm  Ermolli  and  Bothmer 
would  depend  for  their  retirement,  and  for  this  we  must 
sketch  the  position  in  more  detail. 

I  have  here  set  down  on  Map  II.  all  the  existing  com- 
munications as  the  enemy  has  found  them  when  he  first 
occupied  this  line  a  year  ago.  I  shall  describe  in  a 
moment  what  he  may  be  able  to  add  and  what  he  is  un- 
able to  add  to  these  particulars. 

Readers  of  this  journal  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  railways  by  which  this  front  is  maintained.  There 
are  three  systems  which  I  numbered  i,  2,  and  3  in  my 
last  article  upon  the  subject.  I  showed  how  system  3 
would  be  lost  when  the  Russians  should  reach  the  bridges 
of  Nizniow  upon  the  Dniester  and  the  whole  retirement 
of  the  right  wing  of  Bothmer  rendered  impossible 
when  they  sliould  have  reached  the  railway  bridge 
Jezupol  and  the  road  bridge  of  Halicz.  Similarly  the 
retirement  of  the  left  wing  would  be  gravely  compromised 
should  the  Russians  reach  the  railway  system  numbered 
(i)  on  Map  II.  on  the  main  line  Lemberg  to  Tarnopol. 

The  further  point  with  regard  to  these  railways  which 
has  not  yet  been  described  is  this.  JVIuch  the  most  im- 
portant line,  the  one  on  which  you  find  most  opportunity 
for  storing  rolling  stock  and  fuel,  the  most  opportunities 
for  repairing,  the  best  sidings,  etc.,  is  the  great  Inter- 
national line  which  ultimately  leads  to  Odessa  and  in 
this  section  is  marked  upon  IVIap  II.  by  the  number  (i). 
Of  course  the  enemy  has  been  free  to  build  supplementary 
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lines,  sidings,  sheds,  repairing  shops,  etc.,  upon  the 
other  systems  during  the  past  year,  but  it  remains  true 
that  ]ine  (i)  will  be,  even  after  a  year's  work,  the  chief 
artery.  If  it  were  cut  and  if  Bothmer  and  Boehm  Ermolli 


still  hesitated  to  retire  their  position  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult indeed.  System  No.  2  is,  I  believe,  a  single  line, 
and  all  pass  through  one  nodal  point  at  which  there  is  a 
bridge,  across  the  Zlota  Lipa  in  a  marshy  district  of  it 
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just  south  of  Brzezan.  System  JNo.  3  is  very  twisted 
and  [round-about  and  a  section  of  it  is  already  under 
distant  lire  in  front  of  Tlumacz  at  T  in  the  south. 

But  as  I  also  pointed  out  there  are  the  roads,  and 
petrol  traction  has  so  largely  supplemented  the  railway 
in  modern  war  that  we  must  consider  the  main  roads 
quite  as  much  as  the  railways  of  this  district. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  these  main  roads  (which  are 
marked  on  Map  II.  by  double  lines)  we  discover  this  very 
interesting  point  ;  that  there  are  in  effect  two  only,  the 
one  marked  R  (1)  and  the  other  marked  R  (2).  AH  the 
other  roads  are  lateral  roads  taking  the  pressure  off  the 
main  roads,  or  parallel  roads  which  ultimately  fall  into 
these  two  main  roads.  It  would  no  doubt,  during  a 
retirement,  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  enemy  that  he 
still  possessed  for  falling  back  three  roads,  the  road 
from  Podhayce  through  Halicz  and  so  on  up  to  the  point 
marked  Z  on  R  (2) ,  the  road  through  Kozowa  and  Brzezan 
and,  for  relieving  the  pressure,  the  road  from  Brzezan 
northward  and  the  road  from  Podhayce  'northward ;  but 
ultimately  the  whole  pressure  comes,  to  bear  upon  the 
two  main  roads  to  Lemberg,  which  I  have  marked  on 
Map  II.  R(i)andR(2). 

Can  he  construct  other  roads  ?  He  can  certainly 
construct  and  has  certainly  constructed  both  roads  and 
railways  supplementary  to  this  Russian  one  on  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  field  immediately  behind  his  lines,  and  with 
these  he  is  still  feeding  the  14  or  15  divisions  which  he 
has  massed  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Upper  Styr. 
But  there  is  a  natural  feature  in  this  countryside  which 
handicaps  him  gravely  in  the  creation  of. any  considerable 
supplementary  body  of  roads  for  a  retirement,  and  that 
natural  feature  is  the  valley  of  the  Gnila  Lipa.  This 
valley,  all  the  way  up  from  HaHcz  past  Rohatyn  almost 
to  the  sources  of  the  stream,  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  only 
at  special  points,  and  with  great  labour,  can  new 
crossings  of  it  be  constructed.  The  enemy  can  drive,  and 
probably  has  driven,  a  supplementary  road  following 
the  railway  from  Brzezan  to  Rohatyn  and  so  crossing 
the  valley  of  (inila  Lipa,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  any  other  system  of  parallel  roads  in  the  region. 

It  follows  from  such  a  conspectus  of  the  situation  that 
the  enemy  is  disturbed  if  or  when  Nizniow  is  taken  with 
its  two  bridges  ;  is  really  in  grave  peril  if  the  main  road  and 
railway  on  the  north  (i)  and  R  (i)  are  cut,  and  in  more 
than  peril — in  almost  certain  disaster — if  system  3  and 
the  bridges  at  Halicz  and  Jezupol"  are  in  Russian  hands 
at  the  same  time  that  system  i  in  the  north  is  cut.  The 
Russian  forces  are  about  the  sarrie"  distance  in  mere 
mileage  from  both  these  vital  points  in  the  north.  They 
are,  say,  11  to  12  miles  away  from  the  main  railway  in 
the  south,  about  15  miles  away  from  the'Bridge  of  Jezupol, 
and  20  from  that  of  Halicz. 

Do  these  things  mean  that  we  can ..  expect  in  any 
probability  disaster  to  Bothmer  in  the  near  future  ? 
\Vere  such  an  event  to  occur  it  would,  of  course,  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  decision.  Nothing  could  save  the  Eastern 
front  if  15  of  its  divisions  were  to  disappear. 

It  is  impossible  to  prophecy  in  war,  but  such  a  disaster 
seems  to  be  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
What  does  seem  probable  is  a  retirement  at  no  distant 
date.  That  the  Austro-German  line  from  the  Sereth  to 
the  Dniester  should  hold  on  beyond  the  point  of  acute 
danger  is  highly  improbable,  for  the_  simple  reason  that 
the  envelopment  of  a  great  force,  even  under  the  con- 
ditions of  a  completely  immobile  warfare,  cannot  take 
place  save  through  surprise.  Short  of  complete  in- 
competence no  commander  allows  himself  to  be  enveloped 
save  through  allowing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  be 
surprised.  We  have  had  two  great  examples  of  this  in 
the  present  war,  one  of  an  envelopment  which  failed 
U)  be  decisive  in  the  first  action  between  Manoury  and 
Kluck  two  years  ago,  and  one  a  week  earlier  than  this — 
completely  successful — at  Tannenberg. 

Now  in  this  case  you  have  progress  from  defensive 
position  to  defensive  position,  the  Russians  forcing  their 
way  against  the  flanks  of  Bothmer  and  Boehm  Ermolli 
in  broad  daylight,  as  it  were,  each  advance  covering  weeks, 
and  you  have  these  advances  made  agafrist  the  conditions 
of  the  modern  defensive.  It  is  true  that  there  are  only 
II  or  12  miles  between  the  foremost  of  the  Russian  posts 
and  the  Sereth  and  the  vital  railway  in  front  of  this,  but 
the  Russians  themselves,  though  c(wfronted  with  the 
Austro-German  army  at  its  highest  point   of  munition- 


ment  and  strength,  kept  at  bay  the  enemy's  most 
vigorous  efforts  when  these  were  but  six  miles  off  the 
vital  railway  leading  from  Przemysl  in  June  of  last  year, 
and  evacuated  materials  and  guns  along  this  railway  for 
something  like  a  fortnight  before  retiring.  It  is  true 
that  the  Austro-Gcrmans  now  are  almost  as  badly  pressed 
for  men  as  the  Russians  then  were  for  munitions,  but  it 
would  seem  certain  that  with  defensive  covering  this 
northern  railway  could  be  maintained  quite  long  enough 
for  a  retirement  to  proceed  during  the  next  few  days. 

What  the  Russians  have  done  in  the  north  may  be 
followed  on  Map  II.  with  some  detail.  There  is  the  upper 
source  of  the  river  Sereth  consisting  of  two  forks,  the 
Sereth  proper,  and  the  Graberka,  the  northern  fork  of  the 
two.  What  the  Russians  have  done  is  to  force  the 
Graberka  at  Zwyzyn,  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Sereth  and 
six  miles  of  the  common  stream  down  to  below  Zalosce. 
They  have  not  only  forced  the  river,  but  have  occupied 
the  crests  of  the  hills  beyond  :  bare  rounded  moors  with 
outcrops  of  rock  some  200  feet  higher  than  the  \'alley 
floors.  They  must  make  one  further  advance  of  the  sort 
against  we  know  not  what  positions,  nor  how  long  for 
further  concentration  of  stores  and  munitionment  before 
they  can  even  at  the  longest  range  drop  shell  upon  the 
road  and  railway  R  (i)  and  i.  The  interest  of  the  situa-' 
tion  is  that  during  the  last  fortnight  they  have  steadily 
made  these  successive  advances  in  spite  of  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  south,  all  the  Lower  Koropiecs 
river  has  been  forced,  including  the  town  of  Monasteryska. 

Railway  No.  3  is  under  fire,  not  only  at  T,  but  also  in 
all  the  section  near  the  river,  and  we  may  at  any  moment 
hear  of  the  capture  of  the  bridges  of  Nizniow.  Such  an 
event  would  not  be  as  perilous  to  the  advanced  Austro- 
German  section  as  the  corresponding  movement  from  the 
north  on  to  the  vital  railway,  but  combined  with  a  new 
Russian  success  in  the  north  it  would  be  very  serious 
indeed,  and  if  the  Austro-German  commanders  do  not  feel 
themselves  sufficiently  secure  against  the  Russians  cover- 
ing these  10  to  15  miles  on  cither  flank  within  the  next 
fortnight,  then  preparations  for  retirement  will  be  made. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  the  effects  of  that  retirement 
in  our  favour.  There  is  no  reason  why  with  such  ample 
railway  and  road  communication  it  should  not  be  effected 
in  perfect  order.  Still  less  is  there  any  reason  why,  if 
it  takes  place,  the  successive  rearguard  actions  covering 
it   should   not   hold   without   excessive   loss. 

Further,  we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  a 
general  retirement  of  the  advanced  section  now  com>- 
manded  by  Bothmer  and  Boehm  Ermolli  would  give  the 
enemy  what  he  is  increasingly  anxious  about,  and  that  is 
a  shorter  line.  So  long  as  Bothmer  and  Boehm  Ermolli 
stand  the  Russians  will  extend  the  Lutsk  salient  and  push 
on  towards  Stanislau.  A  retirement  of  Bothmer  and 
Boehm  Ermolli  would  not  restore  the  balance,  but  would 
at  least  save  on  the  total  15  or  perhaps  even  20  miles. 

AFFAIR  ON  THE   EGYPTIAN   FRONT 

The  affair  in  Egypt  is  one  of  which  the  fullest  details 
have  been  printed  in  the  daily  press,  and  my  readers  are 
so  fully  acquainted  with  these  that  no  recapitulation  of 
them  would  be  of  service.  What  might  be  of  interest 
in  such  a  journal  as  this  would  be  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  situation  and  discovery,  if  that  were  possible,  of  the 
military  motives  underlying  so  extraordinarily  futile  an 
effort  as  that, which  the  Turks  appear  to  have  made  here. 
But  I  must  confess  myself  quite  incompetent  for  such  a 
task,  nor  can  I  see  it  undertaken  by  anyone  else  with 
any  approach  to  success.  The  Turks  apparently  attacked 
with  one  weak  division  and  within  range  of  the  sea  a 
force  immeasurably  superior  to  their  own,  a  complete 
defensive  organisation,  the  product  of  two  years  of 
labour  and  the  power  which  has  the  sea  wholly  under  its 
control.  The  answer  to  why  such  a  thing  was  done — if 
there  is  a  military  answer  at  all — is  not  forthcoming. 
The  puzzle  is  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  command 
was  German,  and  that  the  proportion  of  German  officers 
among  the  enemy's  forces  were  so  high.  One  might,  if 
one  cared  to  add  to  the  list  of  extraordinary  features  in 
this  affair,  point  out  that  it  was  undertaken  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  it  has  least  chance  of  success  even 
upon  a  considerable  scale,  but,  I  repeat,  the  whole  thing 
is  inexplicable  as  a  military  operation,  unless  one  regards 
it  as  a  mere  fatuous  blunder  of  some  local  commander. 
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The  Attack  North  of  Pozieres 


TH  E  interest  of  the  sharp  and  successful  advance 
north  and  north-west  of  Pozieres,  undertaken  by 
the  Colonial  troops  and  the  Kent,  Sussex  and 
Surrey  of  our  regiments  is,  and  remains  what  it 
is  on  every  portion  of  this  held  since  the  14th  of  July  : 
the  power  of  the  Allies,  largely  on  account  of  their  superior 
munitionment  and  gun  power  to  seize  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely any  narrow  belt  that  they  will,  quite  apart  from 
the  largeradvances  which  require  prolonged  preparation. 

One  point  not  cleared  up  in  the  story,  as  it  has  been 
received  up  to  Tuesday  afternoon,  is  whether  the  capture 
of  the  second  line  carried  the  British  force  completely 
to  the  windmill  and  gave  them  any  useful  chain  of  obser- 
vation posts  on  that  ridge.  (The  word  ridge  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  The  top  is  very  flat  and  the  slope  is  slight 
on  either  side).  There  ha\e  been  imofhcial  aftirmatit)ns 
that  the  rUins  of  the  windmill  were  held  and  that  the 
advance  now  looked  down  the  falling  parallel  shallow 
valleys  which  lead  to  Bapaumc,  but  I  have  se3n  no  con- 
firmation of  this  officially. 

We  have  ample  evidence  from  the  German  press  of 
the  effect  of  the  allied  gun  fire  and  particularly  of  the 
British.  The  tiermans  themsehes  continually  , describe 
it  as  superior  in  intensity  and  continuity  to  anything 
that  has  appeared  anywhere  on  any  front.  Superior,  for 
instance,  to  the  continued  bombardment  before  Verdun. 

In  connection  with  this  mtcnsity  of  the  British  fire,  its 
appalling  continuity  and  masses  of  men  which  it  supports, 
there  has  appeared  on  the  military  side  of  the  press  in 
Berlin,  and  from  the  pen  of  the  most  prominent  student 
of  the  war  there,  an  "  appeal  to  the  German  authorities 
to  interrupt  communications  across  the  Channel."  A 
man  reading  such  a  thing  a  year  ago  would  have  thought 
that  the  author  was  mad.  But  nowadays  it  is  consonant 
with  most  other  rubbish  which  the  enemy  press  must 
publish  for  lack  of  better  matter.  To  appeal  to  the 
German  authorities  to  interrupt  communications  across 
the  Channel,  as  Major  Moraht  did  last  Sunday,  and  to 
point  out  that  those  communications  were  vital  to  the 
British  campaign  in  France  is  like  pointing  out  to  the 
Allied  Higher  Command  that  a  rapid  advance  in  force 
from  the  Baltic  coast  would  turn  the  defensive  line  of  the 
enemy  in  the  East.  There  is  nothing  else,  to  be  said 
unless  the  competent  war  students — and  the  grotesque 
thing  I  have  just  quoted  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  most 
competent — shall  resign  themselves  to  telling  the  truth 
about  the  situation  and  to  preparing  their  fellow  country- 
men for  the  very  difficult  future  which  is  in  front  of  them. 

The  official  communiques  continue  in  much  the  same 
strain.  The  French  pressure  on  the  Thiaumont  road, 
for  instance,  in  front  of  Verdun,  succeeds  in  carrying 
nearly  the  whole  of  Fleury  village  and  the  whole  work  of 
ITiiaumont  and  holding  it,  with  this  carried,  whereat  we 
get  a  Une  in  the  official  communique  from  Berlin  :  "  The 
position  on  the  Thiaumont  ridge  remains  the  same 
without  advantage  to  the  enemy." 

The  crossing  of  the  Sereth  by  the  Russians  with  the 
capture  of  8,000  men  and  guns,  including  two  heavy 
guns,  the  corresponding  threat  to  the  vital  railway  feeding 
the  Austro-German  advanced  front,  is  described  thus  : 
"  The  Russian  attacks  were  again  unsuccessful,  fighting 
is  proceeding  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sereth." 

"  MaximiHen  Harden  " 

Much  more  significant  is  the  attitude,  probably  of 
civilian  authorities,  in  the  matter  o«  Witkowsky.  Wit- 
kowsky  is  a  Polish  Jew,  one  of  three  brothers,  I  belie\e, 
but  at  any  rate  the  brother  of  a  very  important  financial 
personage  in  Berlin  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
banks  and  who  conceals  his  origin  under  the  German  name 
of  Witting.  Witkowsky  similarly  conceals  not  only  his 
origin,  but  his  close  connection  with  the  financier  of 
Berlin  under  the  alias  of  Maximilien  Harden,  having  the 
reputation  of  a  free  lance  in  journalism.  He  is  the  best 
possible  agent  for  the  Prussian  Government  at  this 
moment,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  activities  are 
being  used  with  skill.  Under  the  simulacrum  of  an  exile 
abroad  on  account  of  his  too  great  "  independence,"  he 
receives  orders  to  write  everything  best  calculated  to 
prepare  German  opinion  for  the  very  difficult  times  it  has 


ahead  of  it.  The  matter  is  probably  printed  abroad,  but 
its  circulation  in  Germany  is  winked  at  by  the  authorities 
and,  most  important  of  all,  is  assiduously  spread  by 
German  agencies  throughout  the  neutral  press.  The 
object  of  the  whole  move  is  to  prepare  not  only  the 
German,  but  neutral  and  belligerent  opinion  for  the  idea 
that  Germnay.  though  almost  invincible,  appreciates  her 
present  difficulties  and  would  be  prepared  for  a  generous 
and  honourable  peace,  and  must  not  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion. Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  attitude  of  what  is 
best  informed  and  most  successful  in  the  German  propa- 
ganda cannot  do  better  than  read  every  quotation  they 
can  find  from  the  writings  of  this  individual,  for  he  is 
\Vithout  doubt  at  the  present  moment  the  most  useful 
agent  of  the  enemy.  Now  and  then  he  intersperses  his 
matter  with  violent  stuff  apparently  opposed  to  German 
interests,  but  that  is  only  part  of  the  game. 

French  Pressure  at  Verdun 

Last  Thursday,  August  3rd,  the  French  pressure  against 
the  Germans  on  the  Verdun  sector,  which  is,  of  course, 
exactly  co-ordinat(sd  with  the  pressure  put  upon  the  enemy 
along  the  Somme,  succeeded  in  re-taking  the  ruins  of 
Fleury  village,  and  about  the  point  where  the  shrine  of 
Ste.  Fine  once  stood  immediately  below  the  height  of 
Souville.  These  points  were  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
German  advance  rather  more  than  a  month  ago. 

The  work  of  Thiaumont,  that  is,  the  trenches  organised 
around  the  ruins  of  Thiaumont,  which  had  been  lost  to  the 
enemy  even  earlier  in  the  struggle  and  form  the  third 
point  in  this  advance  of  his,  was  also  taken  and  re-taken. 

The  Germans  counter-attacked  in  the  night  between 
Thursday  and  Friday,  August  3rd,  and  August  4th,  and 
recaptured  the  works  of  Thiaumont  and  the  ruins  of 
Fleury,  issuing  a  bulletin  to  that  efi'ect  immediately 
after  their  success.  In  the  course  of  Friday,  August 
4th,  however,  the  work  of  Thiaumont  was  again  re-taken 
by  the  French,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  greater  part  of 
the  ruins  of  Fleury  as  well.  These  operations,  as  a  whole, 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  some  1,500  German  prisoners, 
a  remarkable  total  when  we  consider  the  severity  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  extremely  narrow  limits  to  which  it  was 
confined.  The  total  number  of  valid  prisoners  captured 
by  the  French  during  the  four  or  five  days  of  the  struggle 
as  a  whole  in  this  region  amounted  by  this  time  to  2,150. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  particular  fate 
for  the  moment  of  Thiaumont  farm  or  the  rubbish  heap 
that  once  was  Fleury,  is  quite  immaterial.  These  local 
efforts  have  for  their  whole  object  the  maintenance  of  the 
enemy  at  full  strength  in  the  Verdun  sector  where  he 
has  every  inducement  now  to  break  off  the  battle. 

The  Italian  Success 

Upon  the  Carso  the  Italians  upon  Sunday  last,  struck 
a  strong  local  blow  upon  the  bare  hillside  north  of  Mon- 
falcone.  They  captured  over  3,000  prisoners.  Counter- 
attacks upon  the  Austrian  side  were  only  partially  success- 
ful, and  the  severity  of  the  Italian  blow  mav  be  tested  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  field  artillery,  guns,  lying 
of  course  behind  the  lines,  were  captured.  The  pro- 
portion of  officers  taken  is  further  remarkable — one  officer 
between  30  and  40  men — which  looks  as  though  complete 
units  have  been  overwhelmed  upon  the  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  trenches.  The  matter  is  significant  as  an 
example  of  the  pressure  which  is  being  exercised  every- 
where upon  the  enemy's  lines  now  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  the  war.  The  Austro-Hungarians  give  way  on 
the  Isonzo  because  the  quality  of  their  effectives  is 
dropping.  That  is  always  the  effect  of  strain  even 
before  actual  shrinkage  of  numbers  begin. 

H.  BntLoc 


Mr.  Pollen's  Articles 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  unless  there  are  naval  events 
of  special  importance,  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen  will  not  con- 
■tribiile  his  usual  weeklv  article  to  Land  &  W.mer  ; 
he  intends  to  resume  his  naval  analysis  in  September. 
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The    Men   at    Arms 

By   Professor  J.    H.    Morgan. 


THE  Major's  wife  had  shown  him  the  Major's 
D.S.O.,  and  had  told  him  the  story  of  how  tlie 
Major  got  it  as  a  company  commander  in  the 
first  winter  campaign  near  Vpres  ;  the  story  was 
a  hteral  application  of  the  official  exhortation  in  Notes 
from  the  Front  that  "  it  should  be  a  point  of  honour  with 
all  officers  to  carry  through  any  task  confided  to  them 
without  asking  for  reinforcements."  She  had  also  given 
him  a  writing-case  and  had  asked  about  his  mother.  He 
swallowed  a  gulp  in  his  throat. 

"  She  kime  to  see  me  orf — at  Waterloo,  mum.  And  she 
talked  as  though  she  were  scolding  me— she  hadn't  talked 
to  me  like  that  since  I  was  a  little  nipper.  But  I  saw 
through  it  ;  she  were  fair  daft  at  my  going.  And  then 
when  the  whistle  went  she  broke  down."  He  hastily 
brushed  something  away  from  his  eye.  "  So  I  started 
on  me  mouf  organ  for  all  I  was  worth,  and  said,  '  Now 
we  shan't  be  long,  mother.'  And  the  last  I  saw  of  her 
she  was  wi\'ing  her  hankerchief." 

"  Well,  Hawkins,"  said  the  major,  "  I've  written  to 

Major  C- to  keep  an  eye  on  you.     He  is  a  particular 

friend  of  mine,  and  if  you  ever  want  advice,  go  to  him. 
Now,  remember,  always  keep  your  field-dressing  in 
your  left-hand  pocket  and  your  emergency  ration  in  your 
right.  And  keep  them  like  -the  ten  commandments. 
And  anoint  yourself  with  carbolic  soap  as  with  oil. 
You've  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  your  draft  to  go  out, 
but  it  was  worth  if.  A  Lewis  gun  takes  some  learning  you 
know.     Can  you  strip  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  right  down  to  the  radiator." 

"  And  put  her  together  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You've  passed  all  your  tests,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Sergeant-major  put  me  through  with  a 
stop-watch  the  other  day.  Put  me  down  in  front  of  a 
landscape  target,  he  did.  And  said,  '  Action  800.'  And 
I  moved  the  screws  with  the  flat  of  mte  hand  and  got  the 
sights  at  800.  But  anyone  could  do  that,  as  you  know 
sir.  Then  he  tried  me  with  stoppages.  And  then  he 
said,  '  You'll  do.'  " 

"  Good." 

The  Major  was  pleased.  As  well  he  might  be,  for 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  parts  in  a  Lewis 
gun,  and  it's  skilled  labour. 

"  Now,  good-bye,  and  Good-luck  to  you." 

The  boy  saluted,  but  the  Major  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Stokes  will  give  you  some  supper.  Mind  you  don't 
miss  your  train  back  to  camp." 

The  major  and  his  wife  told  me  the  history  of  their 
protege.  He  had  been  a  newsboy  at  Piccadilly  Circus 
twelve  months  since,  and  the  Major's  sister  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  papers  from  him.  One  day  he  confided 
to  her  that  he  was  going  to  enlist  ;  his  father  wore  the 
Egyptian  medal,  and  the  Khedive's  star,  and  there  may 
have  been  an  hereditary  instinct.  She  had  asked  the  Major 
and  his  wife  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  as  chance  would 
have  it  the  boy's  battalion  had  come  to  the  Plain  for 
training,  and  the  major,  after  being  invalided  home, 
had  joined  the  staff  of  the  Southern  Command  ;  so  they 
had  kept  in  touch  with  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  they  asked  me. 

I  told  them.  He  had  an  honest  countenance,  fearless 
blue  eyes  set  well  apart  under  a  square  forehead  ;  they 
looked  you  straight  in  the  face,  and,  except  when  he  was 
rnoved  and  spoke  the  clipped  dialect  of  the  Cockney, 
his  speech  was  good  homespun  English.  Also  he  was 
straight  as  a  lath.  His  face  was  tanned  brown,  his  tunic 
was  tight  across  his  chest,  his  teeth  were  white  as  ivory. 

"  And  eighteen  months  ago  he  was  a  street  urchin 
dodging  the  taxi-cabs,  anaemic,  down-at-heel,  with  a 
phthisical  cough  and  incipient  rheumatism,"  'said  the 
Major  reflectively.  "  And  now  look  at  him  !  A  horrible 
example  of  militarism,  ain't  he?     What?" 

"  And  what  does  Stokes  think  of  him  ?  "  I  asked. 
Stokes  is  Major  B.'s  servant,  a  twenty-one  years'  service 
man  in  his  old  regiment,  now  doing  his  bit  by  cleaning 
the  Major's  knives  and  forks. 

"  Ask  him,"  said  the  Major.     "  I  should  like  to  know." 


Later  in  the  evening,  after  he  had  ministered  to  the 
astounding  appetite  of  the  New  Army  and  seen  him  off, 
I  questioned  Stokes.  Stokes  sees  a  good  deal  of  the 
men  on  the  Plain,  for  the  Major's  wife  has  many  recruits 
under  her  maternal  care,  and  they  always  report  them- 
selves at  her  house  before  they  go  out  with  the  drafts. 

Stokes  pondered  as  he  tapped  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
on  the  garden  gate. 

"  He'll  do,  sir,"  he  said,  thoughtfully. 

Coming  from  the  old  Army  this  tribute  to  the 
New  Model  was  eloquent.  "  But  this  New  Army  beats 
me  altogether.  Fourteen  weeks'  training  is  all  some  of 
'em  has,  and  in  my  time  it  were  three  years  and  no  less 
before  you  made  a  soldj  er.  And  the  things  they  learns — 
bombing  and  gassing  and  fancy  shooting  at  Solano  targets 
and  machinery  and  map-reading.  It's  like  a  'igh  school 
up  on  the  Plain  there.  And  such  a  mix-up  too — gen'le- 
men  in  the  ranks  !  We  never  'ad  more'n  one  at  the  depot 
in  my  time,  and  'e  were  a  sort  of  freak  of  nature — like  a 
white  pheasant.  Done  time,  we  used  to  think  'e  had — ■ 
'ad  an  uncommon  gift  for  hand-writing,  and  one  day  he 
wrpte  another  bloke's  name  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  did  it 
so  well  that  the  bloke's  own  mother  were  taken  in  by  it. 
That  got  'im  in  quod,  I  reckon,  and  after  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  the  Army." 

"  But  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  continued  Stokes,  "  there 
are  no  end  of  real  toffs  in  the  ranks  now.  And  there 
ain't  no  flies  on  'em,  either.  Some  of  'em  very  handy 
with  the  mittens  too.  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I'd  prefer 
Shag,  if  you  don't  mind.  There's  only  one  fault  as  I  'ave 
to  find  with  this  'ere  new  Army,"  he 'added  as  he  pressed 
his  forefinger  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  They're  too  well-behaved  for  me.  Why,  sir  "— 
and  he  lowered  his  voice  fearfully — "  how  many  hours 
'  Detention  Barracks  '  d'you  think  they've  a  given  in 
No.  6  Camp  up  there  last  week  ?  One  hundred-and- 
sixty-eight  !  Yes,  that's  all — strike  me  dead  if  it  ain't. 
And  over  two  thousand  men  there  too.  It  ain't  natural. 
It's  like  a  Sunday  School.  Why,  in  my  time,  you'd 
'ave  'ad  no  end  of  men  in  clink.  Mind  you,  sir,  we  was 
a  good  line  regiment — no  better  in  the  British  Army. 
But  a  few  hours'  pack-drill  or  C.B.,  or  in  clink — why  that 
was  all  in  the  day's  work.  It  was  a  sort  of  growing  pains. 
But  this  new  Army  seems  to  be  full-grown  all  at  once, 
so  to  speak." 

He  looked  over  the  hedge  at  the  road  below  ;  it  was 
a  warm  summer  evening,  the  chimes  of  the  Cathedral 
bells  floated  over  the  blue  irises  in  the  water-meadows, 
the  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  honeysuckle,  and  a  thou- 
sand gnats  danced  in  the  sun.  In  the  road  soldiers  off 
duty  strolled  by  in  twos  and  threes,  flourishing  little 
canes.  A  solitary  figure  in  a  red  cap  patrolled  up  and 
down. 

"  That  bloke's  got  a  soft  job,"  said  Stokes  enviously. 
*'  Reckon  if  I  was  to  jine  this  new  Army  a  job  as  Military 
Police  would  just  about  suit  me." 

The  spectacle  of  the  military  policeman's  sinecure 
must,  I  think,  have  slightly  exasperated  Stokes,  though 
I  have  a  private  suspicion  that  Stokes  nursed  an  ancient 
grudge  against  his  kind.  At  any  rate,  the  moment  my 
back  was  turned  he  cooed  softly  over  the  hedge,  "  Hi  ! 
mate."     The  policeman  made  a  right-about  turn. 

"  Daddy,"  said  Stokes  endearingly,  "  what  did  you  do 
in  the  Great  War  ?  " 

***** 

This  was  some  two  months  ago.  I  have  never  seen 
Private  Hawkins  since  (or  Stokes  either  for  that  matter) , 
but  I  have  read  within  the  last  few  days  of  the  doings 

of  his  regiment  at  ,  and  I  doubt  not  that   he  was 

strong  and  quitted  himself  like  a  man. 

Hawkins  was  in  his  way  portentous,  for  he  was  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  there  is  no  continuation  school  like  the 
New  Army,  and  when  he  returns  to  civilian  life  he  will 
not  be  content  with  the  "  blind  alley  "  of  the  newsvendor. 
He  was  only  one  of  thousands  in  our  great  cities  running  to 
waste  with  his  eye  untrained  and  his  hand  unskilled 
when  he  joined  the  Army.     Long  before  his  platoon  had 
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learnt  to  form  column  of  sections  he  had  discovered  many 
things.  He  began  to  learn  from  the  day  the  medical 
officer,  after  beating  a  hollow  tattoo  on  every  bone  in  his 
chest  and  inviting  notes  of  exclamation  as  he  made  an 
auricular  examination  of  his  lungs  (he  was,  he  told  us,  a 
trifle  phthisical  to  begin  with),  advised  him  that  if  he  wanted 
to  a\oid  an  ingrowing  toe-nail  he  should  not  only  cut  his 
nails  once  a  week  (he  had  never  thought  of  that  before), 
but  cut  them  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  with 
a  dog-tooth  ornament.  Also,  that  His  Majesty,  out  of 
the  inexhaustible  bounty  of  the  Q.M.G.,  would  present 
him  with  a  tooth-brush  which  was  not  to  be  used  to  clean 
the  buttons  of  his  tunic. 

Then  one  dav  an  instructor  took  his  platoon  out  for  Ji 
walk  and  asked  them  what  they  saw.  One  of  them 
modestly  remarked  that  he  saw  a  field  ;  until,  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  instructor's  reception  of  this  bold  guess, 
Hawkins  distinguished  himself  among  his  platoon  by 
seeing  a  herd  of  cows  in  it.  In  no  long  time  he  Could,  at 
a  glance,  estimate  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd,  the 
number  of  yards  from  the  herd  to  the  platoon,  and  the 
length  of  the  hedge  which  divided  the  one  from  the  other, 
until  in  a  flash  of  the  eye  he  could  sum  up  a  landscape  : 
"  Windmill  to  the  left.  Two  poplars  in  the  foreground. 
Cottage  in  the  middle  distance.  Eight  hundred."  There- 
after he  progressed  rapidly,  for  he  had  learnt  the  hardest 
thing  that  a  town-bred  man  learns — he  had  learnt  to 
observe.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  that  to  knowing  a 
Lewis  gun  inside  out,  from  body  locking-pin  to  cocking 
handle,  but  Hawkins  had  travelled  it,  at  first  querulously, 
then  with  interest,  and  finally  with  enthusiasm. 

Also  he  had  learnt  that  his  regiment  formed  the  body- 
guard of  Pontius  Pilate,  that  they  were  the  finest  regiment 
in  the  British  Army,  and  that  it  was  up  to  him,  (ieorge 
Hawkins,   to  see  that  they  remained  what  they  were. 

Hawkins  is  a  type,  but  he  is  the  type  not  of  a  genus 
hut  of  a  species,  for  to-day  the  Army  is  the  mirror  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  great  republic  of  the  ranks  there  are 
a  hundred  social  species.  Ortheris,  Mulvaney,  and 
I.earoyd — doubtless  such  prodigal  sons  are  to  be  found 
there  if  you  look  hard  for  them,  but  they  have  \mdergone 
a  subtle  refinement  by  contact  with  the  new  types.  I 
cannot  imagine  Ortheris  mugging  up  "  French  and  hov/ 
to  speak  it  "  in  his  hutment  as  Hawkins  has  done.  A 
P.S.C.  brigadier  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  early  in  the 
war,  with  a  kind  of  proud  consternation,  how  the  greatest 
soldier  of  our  day  had  taught  himself  French  when  a 
trooper,  by  paying  another  man  in  the  troop  twopence  an 
hour  to  dic'tate  Macaulay's  Essays  to  him  in  a  corner  of  the 
barrack-room,  while  he  wrote  it  down  in  French  and 
was  laughed  at  by  his  comrades  for  his  pains.  My 
friend  had  the  story  from  a  trooper  who  had  remained 
a  trooper  and  long  since  become  a  time-expired  man ; 
that  a  comrade  in  the  ranks  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  learn  French  was  so  remarkable  that  the  man 
had  never  forgotten  it.  It  was  to  him  as  astounding  as 
if  a  man  had  begged  to  be  put  on  extra  fatigues. 

To-day,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  in 
the  ranks  teaching  themselves  French — and  many  other 
things — and  there  is  a  kind  of  noble  rivalry  in  learning  the 
largest  number  of  things  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  new  Army  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  motto  of 
the  A.S.C. — Nil  sine  laborc — conscious  that  if.  you  can  get 
through  your  fourteen  weeks'  training  with  a  heavy  credit 
balance  on  your  side,  all  kinds  of  technical  promotions 
are  open  to  you — the  ballistic  ecstasies  of  the  bomber, 
the  distinction  of  forming  one  of  the  elect  six  who  serve 
the  Lewis  gun  of  the  platoon,  or  maybe,  even  passing  out 
into  the  machine-gun  corps  and  waiting  on  a  whole 
brigade  to  do  the  Brigadier's  bidding. 

I  once  overheard  a  ruddy  Wiltshireman  on  leave  say 
to  a  group  of  admirers  :    "I  used  to  think  it  wur  only 

lazy  blokes  what  went    for    soldjers.     It's   b hard 

work  ;  carrying  sixteen  of  them  bombs  and  each  of  'em 
weighing  one  pound  thirteen   ounces." 

It  was  obvious  that  he  "  groused  "  at  it  ;  it  was 
equally  ob\"ious  that  he  was  rather  proud  of  his  grievance. 

Some  day  someone  will  write  the  story  of  how  the 
glorious  reverse  of  Mons  taught  the  children  of  England 
"  the  use  of  the  bow,"  and  raised  in  this  country  a  mighty 
archery.  It  will  be  a  story  of  much  tact,  infinite  patience, 
and  passionate  devotion,  of  time-expired  N.C.O.'s  and 
invalided  officers  working  against  time  to  teach  the  man- 
hood of  England  the  art  of  war  and  getting  into  fourteen 


weeks  the  curriculuni  of  three  years.  I-.have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  that  task  ai^d  if  one  thing  has  impressed  me  more 
than  another,  it  has  been  the  infinite  tact  of  the  C.O.'s 
in  dealing  with  material  that  was  sometimes  sullen,  often 
impatient,  but  rarely  intractable.  There  was  a  battalion 
of  Welsh  miners,  who  after  being  put  through  the  mazes 
of  company  drill,  varied  by  long  and  dusty  route-marches, 
took  counsel  murmurousiy  together  after  many  days, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  noisy  checkweigher,  "decided 
to  "  down  tools." 

"  Fair  play,  "  said  one  of  them,  "  let  us  tell  the  old  man 
first." 

A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Colonel — 
surely  the  strangest  interview  that  ever  took  place  between 
a  C.O.  and  his  men.  The  Colonel  was  a  wise  man  and 
discerning.  He  did  not  threaten  field-punishment  or  a 
court-martial  ;  he  heard  them  out  :  Then  he  talked  to 
them— like  a  father.  He'  knew  something  about  coal- 
mines and  he  spake  a  jiarable.  I  have  forgotten  most  of 
it,  but  the  central  incident  was  a  mining  explosion  in 
which  a  number  of  miners  were  in  a  tight  place,  beset  by 
deadly  fire-damp  and  a  rescue-party  was  called  for; 
every  man  wanted  to  go  down  the  pit  (no  Welsh  miner 
has  ever  been  known  to  hang  back  in  such  a  crisis),  but 
only  the  very  fit  were  chosen. 

Before  he  had  pointed  the  moral  they  interrupted  him  : 

It's  all  right,  colonel,  look  you.  Iss  indeed.  Thank 
you  kindly.  We  see  it  now.  And  when  can  we  go 
down  the  pit  over  there  ?  " 

There  was  no  more  trouble. 

Even  the  conscientious  objector  has  been  known  to 
succumb.  I  knew  one  C.O.  who,  confronted  with  one 
member  of  that  distracting  species  among  the  new 
recruits  of  a  reserve  battalion,  instructed- the  sergeant 
to  leave  him  severely  alone.  The' sergeant  acted  accord- 
ingly, but  he  did  not  consider  his  instructions  precluded 
him  from  thoughtfully  abstracting  the  civilian  clothes  of 
the  objector  while  he  took  a  bath,  and  leaving  a  suit  of 
khaki  in  their  place.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wear  the  hated  raiment  of  "  militarism."  But  the 
objector  continued  to  object.  Meanwhile,  no  one  spoke 
to  him.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the  C.O.  sent  for  him. 

"  Had  a  good  breakfast  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir," 

"  Had  a  good  dinner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Any  complaints  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well  now,  don't  you  think  it's  playing  it  rather  low 
to  draw  rations  and  wear  His  Majesty's  uniform  and 
leave  the  other  fellows  to  do  all  the  work  ?  Think  it 
over,"  he  added  indulgently. 

The  objector  thought  it  over  ;  he  was  in  no  mood  for  a 
hunger-strike  and  he  found  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in  a 
hutment  depressing.  In  three  days  he  had  discovered 
that  there  is  a  more  sustaining  thing  than  an  individual 
conscience  ;  there  is  a  social  conscience.  The  last  I 
heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  got  a  corporal's  stripe. 

So  the  work  of  the  great  Assize  of  Arms  goes  on.  On 
rolling  downs,  sweet  with  wild  thyme,  where  neolithic  man 
fashioned  his  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  the  Roman  auxiliary 
cast  his  javelin,  the  youth  and  manhood  of  England  are 
learning  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  the  art  of  the  bayonet. 
Hamlets  which  had  forgotten  the  exercises  of  war  since 
the  archers  practised  at  the  village  butts  now  echo  with 
the  reports  of  musketry  from  the  field-firing  ranges  on 
the  chalk  uplands.  Soil  which  has  not  been  turned 
since  the  last  Briton  was  laid  to  sleep  in  his  lonely  barrow 
is  now  sculptured  by  the  cntrenching-tool  of  the  modern 
infantryman.  Truly  one  generation  goeth  and  anothtjr 
generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  endureth  for  ever. 
But  so  long  as  this  English  earth  endures  the  memory 
of  this  generation  and  its  blithe  spirit  and  the  mighty 
deeds  it  wrought  shall  not  pass  away. 

But  I  have  forgotten  Hawkins.  Two  days  ago  the 
Major's  wife  sent  me  a  letter  of  his  of  very  recent  date  : 

"  De.\r  Sir, — I  hope  this  finds,  you  well,  as  it  leaves  me 
at  present.     We  were  in  the  thick  of  it  at  a  place  called 

,   but   I'm  not  supposed  to  say  where.     The   Huns 

didn't  half  get  it— our  platoon's  Lewis  gun  was  a  fair 
treat.  Being  short  of  a  pair  of  socks  I  took  the  liberty  of 
pinching  a  German  pair,  b>;t  had  to  make  them  do  tlic 
goose-step  first.— Yours  respectfully, 

"  George  Hawkins." 
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By  G.  K.  Chesterton 


WHEN  a  witty  writer  of  this  country  put  a 
sort  of  pun  into  the  very  title  of  "  The  Im- 
portance of  being  Earnest,"  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  noticed  that  Ernest  is  a  German 
name  ;  and  its  meaning  something  of  a  key  to  the  German 
nature.  There  is  rather  a  horrible  irony  in  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  ;  for  in  nothing  are  certain  large  and  diseased 
patches  of  Prussian  culture  more  truly  to  be  described 
as  "  earnest  ''  than  in  their  study  of  the  same  writer 
in  his  most  despicable  and  even  damnable  aspect.  They 
have  not  even,  as  he  had,  as  the  dregs  of  virtue,  the 
decency  to  be  flippant.  They  are  earnestly  evil  ;  for 
there  is  something  infinitely  lower  than  the  love  of  sin  ; 
and  that  is  the  reverence  for  sin.  But  oven  in  directions 
more  human  and  tolerable  the  drixe  of  the  North  German 
nature  is  the  same. 

Earnestness  is  an  eagerness  without  liveliness ;  a 
thirst  for  new  things  without  any  of  the  simple  emotions 
of  novelty  ;  without  wonder,  without  laughter  and  with- 
out thanks.  This  dry-throated  avidity  has  an  intensity 
of  its  own  ;  and  many  have  been  magnetised  by  such  a 
fanaticism  of  fact.  Professor  Ernest  Haeckel  is  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  importance  of  being  earnest  ; 
and  not  a  little  of  the  importance  of  being  Haeckel. 
The  almost  hypnotic  power  which  he  exercised  at  one 
period  over  very  simple  and  somewhat  solid  men,  such 
as  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  and  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  was 
largely  due  to  this  narrowness,  concentration  and  even 
deficiency.  It  seems  easier  to  mesmerise  with  one  eye  ; 
and  the  professor  would  claim,  and  in  the  narrow  sense 
would  claim  truly,  that  it  is  a  single  eye.  He  was  indeed 
unscrupulously  disposed  to  wink  the  other  eye  when 
he  showed  the  remarkable  similarity  of  two  embryo 
animals  by  putting  side  by  side  facsimile  pictures  of  the 
same  animal.  But  he  winked  seriously,  not  to  say 
solemnly,  as  a  German  should  ;  and  even  when  he  was 
making  fools  of  his  readers  he  was  not  making  fun  of 
them.  It  would  be  a  blunder  in  psychology  to  suppose 
that  such  sharp  practice,  especially  when  so  clumsily 
performed,  is  akin  to  duplicity  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plexity. In  his  methods  of  argument  he  may  be  sonic- 
thing  worse  than  a  sophist ;  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say 
that  in  his  essential  intelligence  he  is  nothing  but  a  bigot. 
There  is  a  satiric  symbol  in  the  fact  that  his  philosophy 
is  called  Monism.  His  very  universe  has  a  single  eye — 
like  Polyphemus.  His  world  is  onc-idcacd  and  therefore 
one-sided.  It  is  a  philosophy  for  a  man  on  a  desert 
island  ;   when  it  is  not  one  for  a  man  in  a  p.iddcd  cdi. 

Turks  and  Germans 

The  soul  of  Christendom  is  perpetually  in  peril  from 
certain  things,  which  may  be  called  visions  or  monsters, 
which  dwell  in  the  wild  places  upon  its  borderlands. 
They  are  best  defined  by  calling  them  the  insaric  simpli- 
cities. One  of  them  came  out  of  the  Eastern  deserts  witli 
the  Mohammedanism 'of  Omar  or  Otliman.  Another  has 
come  out  of  the  northern  wilderness  with  the  Monism 
of  men  like  Haeckel.  Certainly  the  Mohammedan  was 
very  much  the  more  noble  negation  of  the  two  ;  its  sense 
of  human  dignity  has  been  rtiuch  higher  than  anything 
revealed  by  the  antics  of  the  North  Gcnnan  professors. 
The  Turks  have  in  certain  essential  matters  v.-orsc  morals 
than  Christians  in  war;  but  they  have  better  manners 
than  (iermans  in  peace..  Nevertheless  the  general  des- 
cription which  I  have  given  of  these  recurrent  enemies 
of  Christendom  remains  and  applies  to  them  all.  They 
are  too  simple  to  be  sane.  They  do  not  understand 
liberty  :  or  that  margin  of  legitimate  varieties  and  com- 
plexities which  is  allowed  to  the  vitality  of  high  civilisa- 
tion. The  Moslem  cannot  see  the  difference  between 
a  statue  and  an  idol.  The  Materialist  cannot  see  the 
difference  between  a  legend  and  a  lie.  A  man  like  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel  regards  the  traditional  imagery  of  things 
like  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  as  a  lie  and  not  ;i.  legend  ; 
and  it  is  the  justNemesis  of  sucli  narrowness  that  his  own 
'apse,  as  in  the  case  of  the  duplicated  diagram,  is  not  a 
legend  but  a  lie.     For  him  there  is  nothing  beyond  mere 


fact  except  mere  falsehood — and  he  tells  it.  Mr.  Bcl!oc 
noted  an  equally  abrupt  transition  between  dull  truth 
and  demented  mendacity  in  the  German  versions  of  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  The  German  seems  to  think  he 
is  safe  from  all  charges  of  misrepresentation  so  long  as 
he  does  not  lie  in  round  numbers.  So  long  as  he  is  careful 
to  state  that  ninety-seven  pigs  out  of  a  hundred  ha\e 
wings,  or  that  not  more  than  eighty-three  and  a-half 
per  cent,  of  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  he  feels 
sure  he  will  be  acquitted  of  any  kind  of  exaggeration.. 
But  the  point  of  these  explosions  of  quite  frantic  fiction 
was,  as  Mr.  Bclloc  remarked,  that  they  occurred  in  a 
process  which,  up  to  that  point,  had  been  ono  of  plodding 
and  prosaic  exactitude.  There  was  no  edge  of  exaggera- 
tion or  even  of  conjecture  ;  but  a  rigid  alternation  of 
facts  told  in  order  and  lies  told  to  order  ;  with  a  mono- 
tonous docility  which  was  not  even  conscious  of  the. 
monstrosity  it  had  brought  forth. 

Nietzsche  and  Haeckel 

This  insane  simplicity,  hox'.cver,  is  clearest  where 
it  is  maddest  ;  and  its  High  German  form  has  been  set 
forth  more  \ividly  than  in  the  dull  extravagance  of 
Haeckel  and  the  mere  journalists  of  Germany.  It  can 
nowhere  in  (ierman  literature  be  found  better  expressed 
than  in  the  epigrams  of  the  prose  poet  Nietzsche,  and 
nowhere  better  in  Nietzsche  perhaps  than  in  the  passage, 
the  precise  words  of  which  I  forget,  which  makes  it  the 
prophet's  business  to  break  the  ancient  tables  of  the  law  ; 
and  suggests  a  vision  of  new  and  more  terrible  tables, 
the  very  laws  of  a  higher  lawlessness.  One  would  be 
disposed  to  say  superficially  and  somewhat  satirically 
that  in  the  pixsent  struggle  it  is  rather  the  new  tables 
that  have  been  broken  ;  and  none  more  than  those  of 
Haeckel  and  the  calculators  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
They  were  there,  with  all  their  mechanical  facts  and  more 
mechanical  lies,  with  all  their  ponderous  doubling  of  gains 
and  halving  of  losses  ;  their  tiresome  transformation  of' 
Saul's  thousands  into  David's  ten  thousands.  Assuredly 
their  tables  are  little  more  than  multiplication  tables. 
The  authors  of  such  researches  and  records  are  certainly 
unworthy  to  live  in  the  same  lunatic  asylum  with 
Nietzsche.  And  if  their  tables  have  been  broken,  it  must 
have  been  in  that  other  and  more  undignified  sense  of  the 
sohiintiif  tabulae  risii.  But  in  Nietzsche's  phrase  there 
is  a  meaning  which  if  more  morbid  is  more  profound  ; 
and  which  can  at  least  claim  to  be  in  some  sense  the 
primary  cause  of  the  greatest  war  of  this  planet  ;  which 
can  boast  that  its  particular  lunatic  asylum  has  let  looso' 
a  homicidal  maniac  whom  half  humanity  has  turned  out 
to  pursue. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Prussia,  which  has  caused 
this  unprecedented  convulsion,  the  unbalanced  simpli- 
fication, or  monomania,  which  haunts  the  deserts  and 
the  barbarians,  has  taken  a  special  and  unique  form.  The 
moral  quality  in  most  barbaric  invasions  is  merely 
insufficient,  or  over-obvious,  or  too  literal  in  its' 
leaning  on  some  particular  fact.  Thus  the  Moslems 
took  with  an  impatient  simplicity  the  problems  of 
art  and  wine.  The  psychological  case  of  the  Prussian 
savage  was  more  '  subtle  e\en  when  it  was  more 
stupid.  What  \'isited  the  northern  barbarian  like 
a  sort  of  vision  was  a  particular  reversal  or  inversion  of 
thought  not  at  all  easy  to  describe.  It  was  a  trick  or 
slip  in  the  mind,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  man  in  a  dream 
who  can  at  once  be  himself  and  somebody  else.  It  is 
more  like  the  philosophic  inconsistency  of  the  man  in 
Mr.  VV.  W.  Jacobs'  delightful  story;  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dead  but  is  only  drunk,  and  turns  up 
in  that  condition  to  collect  the  subscriptions  for  his 
tombstone.  It  might  be  calki[j\  turn,  or  twist,  for  look- 
ing forward  to  yesterday  as  it  it  were  to-morrow  ;  it 
really  was  an  ilhision  that  something  very  old  and  obvious 
was  something  very  new  and  original.  It  is  a  recognised 
feature  of  impudence  that  it  tries  to  teach  its  grand- 
mother ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  slight  confusion  of  thought 
that  a  man  can  claim  to  have  begotten  his  grandmother. 
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can  put  her  in  a  sumptuous  cradle  or  claim  a  prize  for  himself  and  his  society  what  is  called  a  revolt  of  the  Old 

her  at  a  Baby  Show.     But  the  point  about  the  Prussian  Adam.     Now  the  peculiar  p^-ril  that  appeared  in  North 

illusion  is  suiticiently  curious  to  require  a  more  indirect  (krmany  was  this;  men  made  a  false  discovery  that  the 

explanation.  ^^'^  Adam  was  really  the  New  Adam  ;    was  indeed  the 

Broadly  speaking,  man  is  pre-eminent  o\cr  the  brutes  newest  of  all  possible  Adams.  The  fresh  and  unique 
by  certain  perceptions  which  to  them  would  appear  c\il  consisted  in  a  curious  idea  that  all  this  ordinary 
paradoxes.  \\'hat  is  true  of  the  man  and  the  brutes  is  hmnan  backsliding  was  prof^rcss  :  that  the  barbaric 
true,  with  differences  important  but  here  irrelevant,  short  cut  was  actually  the  path  of  impro\'ement.  The 
of  the  civilised  and  the  quite  brutalised  man.  These  heads  of  the  (iermans  were  not  only  turned  with  success, 
perceptions  are  really  paradoxes,  in  the  sense  that  a  they  were  turned  backwards  They  beheld  the  miry 
sub-human  intelligence  would  find  them  fantastic.  To  path  from  the  dens  of  bestiality  as  a  new  avenue  pointing 
take  the  obvious  case  "  Thoushalt  not  steal"  would  seem  to  a  new  goal.  So  far  from  fleeing  from  the  Cities  of  the 
to  make  a  mystical  difference  between  some  ai^jiles  and  Plain  and  their  red  aboriginal  sins,  they  regarded  them 
other  apples  ;'  a  quality  which  is  not  in  their  being  green  not  merely  as  Jerusalem  but  specifically  as  the  New 
fruit,  or  red  fruit,  or  ripe  fruit,  but  forbidden  fruit.  It  Jerusalem.  The  stale  sins  of  sa\agery  were  suddenly 
needs  a  certain  stride  of  primeval  paradox  to  perceive  reinvigoratcd  by  all  the  energies  which  men  must  always 
that  in  ensuring  our  neighbour's  apples  we  ensure  our  associate  with  the  ideas  of  expectancy  and  youth.  The 
own.  To  avoid  confusion,  I  will  note  here  that  this  is  true  (iermans  had  hope  ;  but  it  was  hope  in  all  the  things 
quite  apart  from  current  debates  about  pri\ate  property,  that  ha\e  made  humanity  seem  a  hopeless  business. 
and  applies  as  certainly  to  public  property.  E\-en  if  It  was  an  idealism  of  opportunism  ;  a  paradise  of  cynics  ; 
the  apples  were  everybody's,  they  could  not  be  any-  a  golden  age  of  brass.  Like  other  tribes,  they  marched 
body's.  There  is  the  same  paradox  in  any  other  moral  towards  a  promised  land  ;  but  it  was  a  promised  land  of 
platitude,  such  as  that  of  keeping  one's  word.  The  broken  promises.  Like  other  religions,  they  believed 
purely  brutal  mind  could  not  understand  how  it  could  be  vaguely  that  their  redeemer  or  a\enger  would  appear 
bound  this  year  by  certain  gasps  and  grunts  which  had  in  the  latter  days  of  the  earth.  Bvit  they  believed  that 
issued  from  its  mouth  last  year.  Nor  could  it  make  a  he  would  not  only  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  but 
mental  picture  of  itself  a  year  hence,  and  compel  the  behave  as  such.  This  extraordinary  nmtiny  of  the  mire, 
person  in  that  picture  to  behave  in  a  certain  way.  These  under  a  mad  illusion  of  novelty,  has  since  filled  dermany, 
truisms  are  tremendous  ;  they  are,  to  the  reflective,  and  infected  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  every 
startling.  Therefore  the  prophets  and  poets  have  fantastic  form  of  short-sighted  self-indulgence  and 
rightly  conceived  these  truisms  as  sculptured  on  super-  superficial  self-excuse.  But  its  first  appearance  in  Euro- 
human  tables  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  given  in  the  pean  history  was  in  the  irreligious  \-acuum  of  the  early 
blaze  of  lightning" when  the  thunder  was  in  the  mountains.  eighteenth  centurj" ;  and  its  form  was  that  wholly  new  and 

Now  of  course  everyone  knew,  and  had  always  known,  frightful  thing  called  the  diplomacy  of  Prussia, 

that  man  has  a  sort  of  high  insecurity  on  this  mountain  of  In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  the  old  tables  have  been 

vision  ;   that  he  is  always  slipping  down  into  the   i>rim-  broken,  and  that  those  we  now  behold  are  new.     The 

ordial  slime  of  all  that  is  obvious  and  vicious.     He  grows  commandments   of   chaos   and   the   old   red   clay   have 

weary  in  well-doing  ;    and  is  bored  with  the  bold  and  broken  at  a  touch,  and  it  will  be  long  before  men  again 

brilliant  epigrams  of  morality.     He  easily  grows  dull ;  pretend  to  find  any  freshness  in  them  ;    but  the   divine 

and  whenever  he  grows  dull  he  grows  lawless.     He  takes  discoveries  of  right  and  wrong  are  indeed  new  in  the 

apples  that  do  not  belong  to  him,  because  he  has  lost  his  sense  that  they  are  renewed  with  a  light  and  savour  of 

taste  for  the  fruits  of  his  own  garden  ;  as  in  the  first  of  the  morning.     Many  a  man  during  the  passage  of  this 

all  stories  of  such  human  frailty  and  fatigue.     He  takes  apocalypse  has  really  found   his  conscience  as   a  man 

short   cuts   through   broken   fences   and    broken    faith.  finds  first  love,  and  has  learnt  for  himself  where  flow  the 

Everyone  in  human  history,  in  short,  has  experienced  in  fountains  of  the  youth  of  the  world. 

Extension  of  the  Union  Jack  Club 

By  The  Editor 

THIS  summer  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  urgent  tages  are  fully  appreciated,  and  lack  of  space  should  not  be 

need  of  the    Union    Jack   Club   (the    London   Club   of  permitted  to   check   their   development.     The  subscriptions 

the    sailor    and    soldier  from  all  parts  of  the  British  acknowledged  here  are  for  week  ending  August  5th  : 

Empire)    for    an    extension    of    its    Club    house    in    the  £    s.    d. 

Waterloo    Road.       The    accommodation     was     beginning  Previously  acknowledged     . .         . .         . .         . .  iSOd    4    0 

to    be    too    limited     before    the    war;      since     the     war  "  In  Memory  of  the  late  Capt.  Geoffry  W.  Herring- 

i;  has  been    found  often    impossible    to    meet  all  the  de-  ham,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,"  per  Mrs.  Wills      ..   103    3    o 

mands  of  its  members;    and  although  mattresses  are  laid       F.  B.  Anderson,  Esq.. .         ..         40     o    0 

out  nightly  in  the  larger  public    rooms,    enabHng    several  "  From  an  old  Nightingale  Nurse"  . .         . .         . .     25     o    o 

hundred  members  to  sleep  beneath  its  roof,  many  have  to  From  the  Officers,  2nd  Cameron  Highlanders    . .     25    o    0 

be  turned  away.     L.\nd  &  Water  has  been  averse  from      Anonymous 10    o    o 

appeaUng  to  its  readers  for  subscriptions,  knowing  the  multi-       Herbert  A.  Dugard,  Esq 10    0    0 

tudinous  claims  on  their  purses  in  these  times,  but  the  exten-  p.  Frank  Hadow,  Esq.         . .         . .         . .         . .       500 

sion  of  this  Club  seemed  to  be  something  out  of  the  common      A.  A.  Coombs.  Esq.,  2nd  Lieut.,  K.E 500 

and  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  readers  of  this  journal,  many      "  Skomagcr,  Edinburgh  " 440 

of  whom — and  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire— first  glance  through      Edward  Adic,  Esq.,  of  Toronto       2  •  lo    o 

its  pages  in  their  own  Clubs.     Nor  have  we  erred.     Sub-       Rowland,  F.  A.  Orr,  Esq 220 

scriptions  have  come  in  steadily  from  the  first.     From  the       Miss  J.  Schiff,  i     x    o 

Overseas  Dominions  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  hear  ;       The  Rev.  G.  W.  Barnard i     i     o 

Canada  has  begun  to  subscribe,  also  West  Africa,  and  dona-       "  A.C.D."        iio 

tions  have  reached  us  from  Egypt,  Morocco  and  the  Canary       "  R.D.T."        iio 

Islands.  More  money  is   still   required   for   this  purpose,  so       "  H.W.E." iio 

while  thanking  our  readers  for  their  generous  support  hitherto,  "  E.S."            ..         ..         •.         ••         ••         ••       iio 

we  would  ask  them  to  continue  it.  Miss  Gilda  Joynt 100 

The  Union  Jack  Club  is  a  splendid  institution.   There  is  not  "  M.B.K."   Belfast,    ..         ..         ..         ..         ••       100 

a  better  run  Club  in  the  Metropohs,   the  convenience  and  "  E.B.,"  Belfast         ..          ..          ..          ••         ..       100 

comfort  of  its  members  are  studied  from  first  to  last.    It  is  a  R.  Bonner  Morgan,  Esq.      . .         . .         . .         . .       o  10    6 

home  for  the  sailor  or  soldier  on  leave  in  London  in  the  best        , 

sense  of  the  word,  and  being  conducted  on  business  principles  ^n      contributions      should      be       forwarded      tO  .* 

it  pays  its  way.     We  should  like  to  see  the  extra  capital  ^   _                                     ,    ."       „ 

required  to  construct   and  fit  out  this  proposed    Extension  The   Editor,    "  LAND    &    WATER," 

provided  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  for  tlie  sooner  work  Empire  House,  Kingsway, 

can  be  begun  on  the  new  premises  the  better.     The  letters  London,   W.G. 

which  have  reached  the  Comptroller  of  the  Club  from  sailors  „        ,    ,          7       /j    ;          ,„^^j  «  rr   TT    V^m^  "  nnd 

and  soldiers  (belonging  in  private  life  to  almost  exerv  class  of  Envelopes   should    he  marked       U.J.C.  timd      ana 

iile),  are  eloquent  of  the  good  which  it  achieves.     Its  advan-  all   the   cheques   should  bc  crossed     LOUUs    tiann. 
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How  Rifleman  Brown  came  to  Valhalla 

By  Gilbert  Frankau 

To  the  lower  Hall  of  Valhalla,  to  the  heroes  of  no  renown,  , 

Relieved  from  his  spell  at  the  listening-post,  came  Rifleman  Joseph  Brown. 

With  never  a  rent  in  his  khaki  nor  smear  of  blood  on  his  face, 

He  flung  his  pack  from  his  shoulders,  and  made  for  an  empty  place. 

The  Killer-men  of  Valhalla  looked  up  from  the  banquet-board 
At  the  unfouled  breech  of  his  rifle,  at  the  unfleshed  point  of  his  sword  ; 
And  the  unsung  dead  of  the  trenches,  th?  kings  who  have  never  a  crown, 
Demanded  his  pass  to  Valhalla  from  Rifleman  Joseph  Brown. 

"  Who  comes,  unhit,  to  the  party  ?  "     A  one-legged  Corporal  spoke. 

And  the  gashed  heads  nodded  approval  through  the  rings  of  the  Endless  Smoke, 

Who  comss  for  the  beer  and  the  Woodbines  of  the  never-closed  Canteen, 
,"  With  the  barrack-shine  on  his  bayonet  and  ajull-charged  magazine?  " 

Then  Rifleman  Brown  Ipoked  round  him  at  the  nameless  men  of  the  Line- — 

At  the  wounds  of  the  shell  and  the  bullet,  at  the  burns  of  the  bomb  and  the  mme  ; 

At  the  tunics,  virgin  of  medals  but  crimson-clotted  with  blood  ; 

At  the  ankle-boots  and  the  puttees,  caked  stiff  with  the  Flanders  mud ; 

At  the  myriad  short  Lee-Enfields  that  crowded  the  rifle-rack. 

Each  with  its  blade  to  the  sword-boss  brown,  and  its  muzzle  powder-black  : 

And  Rifleman  Brown  said  never  a  word  ;   yet  he  felt  in  the  soul  of  his  soul 

His  right  to  the  beer  of  the  lower  Hall,  though  he  came  to  drink  of  it,  whole  J 

His  right  to  the  fags  of  the  free  Canteen,  to  a  seat  at  the  banquet-board. 

Though  he  cam3  to  the  men  who  had  killed  their  man,  with  never  a  man  to  liis  sword. 

"  Who  speaks  for  the  stranger  Riflemin,  0  boys  of  the  free  Canteen  ? 
Who  passes  the  cho-p  wiih  the  unmximed  limbs  and  the  kit  that  is  far  too  clean  ?  " 
The  gashed  heads  eyed  him  above  'their  beers,  the  gashed  Ups  sucked  at  their  smoke  ; 
There  were  three  at  the  board  of  his  own  platoon,  but  not  a  man  of  them  spoke. 

His  mouth  was  mad  for  the  tankard  froth  and  the  biting  whiff  of  a  fag, 

But  he  knew  that  he  might  not  speak  for  himself  to  the^dead  men  who  do  not  brag. 

A  gun-butt  crashed  on  the  gateway,  a  man  came  staggering  in  ; 
His  head  was  cleft  with  a  great  red  wound  from  the  temple-bone  to  the  chin. 
His  blade  was  dyed  to  the  bayonet-boss  with  the  clots  that  were  scarcely  dry  ; 
And  he  cried  to  the  men  who  had  killed  their  man  : 

"  Who  passes  the  Rifleman  ?     I  ! 
By  the  four  I  slew,  by  the  shell  I  stopped,  if  my  feet  be  not  too  late, 
I  speak  the  word  for  Rifleman  Brown  that  a  chap  may  speak  for  his  mate." 

The  dead  of  lower  Valhalla,  the  heroes  of  dumb  renown. 

They  pricked  their  ears  to  a  tale  of  the  earth  as  they  set  their  tankards  down. 

"  My  mate  was  on  sentry  this  evening  when  the  General  happened  along. 
And  asked  what  he'd  do  in  a  gas-attack.    Joe  told  him  :   f  Beat  on  the  gong.' 
.'  What  else  ?  ' 

'Open  fire,  Sir,'   Joe  answered. 

'  Good  God,  man,'   our  General  said, 
'  By  the  time  you'd  beaten  that  bloodstained  gong  the  chances  are  you'd  be  dead. 
Just  think,  lad.'     '  Gas  helmet,  of  course.  Sir.' '   '  Yes,  damn  it,  and  gas  helmet  first.' 
So  Joe  stood  dumb  to  attention,  and  wondered  why  he'd  been  cursed." 

The  gashed  heads  turned  to  the  Rifleman,  and  now  it   seemed  tha^t  they  knew 
Why  the  face  that  had  never  a  smear  of  blood  was  stained  to  the  jawbones,  blue. 

"He  was  posted  again  at  midnight."     The  scarred  heads  craned  to  the  voice. 
As  the  man  with  the  blood-red  bayonet  spoke  up  for  the  mate  of  his  choice. 
"  You  know  what  it's  like  in  a  listening-post,  the  Very  candles  aflare. 
Their  bullets  smacking  the  sand-bags,  our  Vickers  combing  your  hair. 
How  your  ears  and  your  eyes  get  jumpy,  till  each  known  tuft  that  you  scan 
Moves  and  crawls  in  the  shadows  till  you'd  almost  swear  it  was  man  ; 
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You  knov;  how  you  peer  :ind  ?nuff  nt  the  night  when  the  North-East  g^-wind:.  blow:" 
"  By  ihc  One  ivho  made  us  aitu  maimed  us,"    quotli  lower  V.-ilhalla  •'  wc'know  .'  " 


"  Sudden,  oui  of  the  blackness,  sudden  as  Hell,  there  came 

I-ioar  and  rattle  of  rifles,  spurts  of  machine-gun  Hame  ; 

And  Joe  stood  up  in  the  forward  sap  to  try  and  fathom  the  game. 

Sudden,  their  shells  come  screaming  ;   sudden,  his  nostrils  sniff 

The  sicUening  reek  of  the  rotten  pears,  the  death  that  kills  witli  a  whiff. 

Death  !  and  he  knows  it  certain,  as  he  bangs  on  his  cartridge-case, 

With  the  gas-cloud's  claws  at  his  windpipe  and  the  gas-cloud's  wings  on  his  face.  .  . 

We  heard  his  gong  in  our  dug-out,  he  only  whacked  on  it  twice, 

We  whipped  our  gas-bags  over  our  heads,  and  manned  the  step  in  a  trice — 

]^or  the  cloud  would-havc  caught  us  as  sure  as  Fate  if  he'd  taken  the  Staff's  advii:e." 

His  head  was  deft  with  a  great  red  wound  from  the  chin  to  the  tprnple-bone, 

But  his  voice  was  as  clear  as  a  sounding  gong,  "  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  drink  alone, 

Not  even  in  lower  Valhalla  !   Is  he  free  of  the  free  Canteen, 

My  mate  who  comes  with  the  unfleshed  point  and  the  full-charged  magazine  ?  " 

The  gashed  heads  rose  at  the  Rifleman  o'er  the  rings  of  the  Endless  Smoke, 
And  loud  as  the  roar  of  a  thousand  guns  Valnalla's  answer  broke, 
And  loud  as  the  crash  of  a  thousand  shells  their  tankards  clashed  on  the  board  : 
"  He  is  free  of  the  mess  of  the  Killer-men,  your  mate  of  the  unfleshed  sword  ; 
For  we  know  the  worth  of  his   deed  on  earth  ;   as  we  knoiv  the  speed  of  the  death 
Which  catches  its  man  by  the  back  of  the  throat  and  gives  him  water  for  breath  ; 
As  we  know  how  the  hand  at  the  helmet-cloth  may  tarry  seconds  too  long, 
When  the  very  life  of  the  front-line  trench  is  staked  on  the  beat  of  a  gong. 
By  the  four  vou  slew,  by  the  case  he  smote,  by  the  grey  gas-cloud  and  the  green, 
We  pass  your  mate  for  the  Endless  Smoke  and  the  beer  of  the  free  Canteen." 

In  the  lower  hall  of  Valhalla,  with  the  heroes  of  no  renown. 

With  our  nameless  dead  of  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  of  Mons,  and  of  Wipers  town 

With  the  men  who  killed  ere  they  died  for  us,  sits  Rifleman  Joseph  Brown. 


Flanders,   June,  1916. 


Two  Years   Ago 

By   an    Englishwoman   in   Paris 


I 


HAVE  just  been  reading  the  diary  I  kept  in  detail  formation  scene  in  a  theJitre.     Men  with  bundles  marched 

during    July  and  August,  1914,   here  in   Paris.     It  to  the   stations  in   groups,   or  stood  at   street   corners 

makes  strange  and  naive  reading.     On  July  31st  it  bidding  farewell  to  their  womenfolk.     If  one  hailed  an 

_  says  :    "  Germany  seems  to  want  war,"  as  though  empty  cab  the  driver  waved  a  refusal,  and  cried  :    "  I'm 

tliat  were  surprising  ;   on  August  7th  it  comments  on  the  of?  !  "  '  In  the  doorway  of  the  house  next  door  to  mine, 

sinking  of  a  British  cruiser  by  a  mine,   that  •"  laying  the  husband  of  the  concierge,  due  to  leave  that  evening, 
mines  in  shallow  water  is  a  bit  less  than  decent."     Were  ^  stood. wisthilly  watching  his  little  daughter,  and  worrying 

we  really  so  childlike  in  those  days  ?    Yes,  for  the  diary  her  constantly  by  calling  her  back  to  be  kissed,  when 
was  written  day  by  day,  and  with  a  never-ceasing  care  •  she  wanted  to  play  with  other  children, 
to  say  less  than  the  truth  for  fear  of  exaggerating.     It  Late  in  the  evening,   I  was  told  that  it  seemed  as 

is  almost  like  looking  back  on  a  state  of  innocence  to  "  though  England  were  not  coming  to  the  aid  of  France, 

see  what  hopeless  fables  we  believed,  what  legends  of  It  was  like  something  black  being  put  over  one's  head, 

honour  and  of  chivalrous  foes,  what  slender  standards"  It  was' too  horrible.   One  cried  out  :     "  It  isn't  true!" 

of  evil  :    "  London  is  horrified  by  a  dreadful  story. that  as  mothers  do  whose  sons  have  committed  a  crime.     We 

thereareathousandBritish  wounded,"  wrote  my  mother  received  no  English   papers   for  several   days,   and  the 

late  in  August.     A  thousand  !  French    papers    had    only    meagre    Ejiglish    news.     On 

Two  years. have  passed,   and   the  human  mind  has  Monday  evening  they  published ^the  news  that  we  would 

adapted"  itself  to  the_background  of  horror  and  death ;  defend  the  North  Sea.     It  was  not  much,  but  it  was 

Paris  and  London  have  gradually  changed  back  towards  something-  for  the  moment  it  seemed  everything.     One 

their  normal  state,  but  London  never  changed  as  Paris  felt  as  thougli  one  had  been  a  piece  of  lead  snikmg  through 

did.     Those  who  spent  that  August  here  will  never  forget  a  bottomless  sea,  and  suddenly  one  was  changed  to  cork, 

it  ;    every  day,  every  hour,  brought  a  poignant  epiotion.  and  came  bobbing  up  to  tin;  light  of  Heaven.     It  is  j)er- 

Weairexpected,  after  the  first  few  days,  to  be,  besieged  haps  difficult  to  people  who  were  in  England  to  realise 

and   bombarded,   or  at   least   to  have  the. Germans  in  what  those  two  days  felt  like  to  English  people  in  France, 

occupation.     That  was  the  chief  prospect,  in  relation  to  We  got  the  papers  later,  and  read  the  arguments  for 

which  we  had  to  organise  our  lives,  provision  our  larders.  and  against  coming  into  the  war.     .\s  though  there  were 

But  other  things  interested  us  more,  such  as  the  mobilisa-  any  arguments!    To  us  here  the  thing  presented  itself 

tion,  the  attitude  of  England,  and,  of  course.thc  actual  (and  I  may  say  I  met  every  l\pe  of  the  very  mixed 

fact<  of  war.     We  were  kept  much  in  the  dark.    Day  after  linglish  colony  in  that  week-end,  and  they  were  all  of 

day  one  cried  :    If  only  we  knew  what  is  going.on  !     The  the.  one   idea)   as   being   simply  and  solely   the   choice 

newspapers  gave  the 'most  meagre  intelligence,  such  as  between  black  dishonour  and  right. 

that  a  small  Belgian  boy  scout   had  captured -a   large  The   French  were  naturally  very  anxious  too.     lliey 

I'hlan,  that  Liege  was  supposed  to  be  still  holding  out,  stopped  English   people  in  the  street  to  ask  what    we 

and  so  forth,  but  nothing  precise  and  sure.  were   going   to   do.     They   were   nervous,    anxious,    dis- 

The  mobilisatfftn  order  was  posted   in   Paris -at   four  tressed  ;    but  we  lixcd  in  an  acute  misery  that  amounted 

o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,. -August   1st.     In  to  agony.     If  England  had  remained  neutral,  the  British 
half  an  hour  Paris  was  changed  as  if  she  were  a  trans-  (Continued  on  page  3G) 
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THREE  SPLENDID  SAFEGUARDS 


which,  made  in  materials 
woven  and  proofed  by 
Burberry  processes 

— provide  reliable  pro- 
tection against  rain  and 
all    damp. 

— are  faultlessly  self- 
ventilating  and  cool  to 
to  wear  on  warm  days. 

— entirely  obviate  the 
enervating  heat  engen- 
dered by  rubber-proofs  or 
oiled-silk   linings. 

—afford  comfortable 
warmth  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather. 

— minimise  fatigue  owing 
to  their  extreme  light- 
weight. 

— withstand  hard  wear 
and  long  service  without 
loss  of  protective  powers. 


Burberry  Trench=Warm 

Combines  tlic  services  of  THEEE  TOP- 
COATS, eacli  of  whifh  can  be  worn 
separately  or  together.  A  thick,  double- 
fronted  '  TRENCH-WARM  for  the 
worst  possible  conditions;  a  reliable 
WEATHE]n»ROOF  that  will  turn  the 
heaviest  down-i)our;  and  a  smart 
BRITISH  WARM  of  Camel  Fleece, 
lip;ht  and  snuj,'  for  niglit-work  or  when 
off  duty. 

Tielocken   Burberry 

Maximum  protection  with  soldierly  dis- 
tinction are  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  this  especially  attractive  model. 

It  doubly  safeguards  every  vulnerable 
part  of  the  body,  providing,  from  chin  to 
knees,  a  light,  dry  and  comfortable 
shield  against  wet  or  cold.  Quickly 
adjusted — no  buttons  to  fasten  or  lose. 


Illustrated 
Military 
or  Naval 
Catalogues 
Post  Free 


NAVAL  OR  MILITARY  WEATHERPROOFS 

During    tlie    War    BURBERRYS    CLEAN 

and  RE-PROOF  Officers'  "Burberrys."  Tie- 
locken Coats  and  Burberry    TrencH-Warnis 

FREE .  OF     CHARGE. 


BURBERRYS 


TIELOCKEN    BURBERRY 


The   Burberry 

There  isJittle  need  for  Burberrys  to 
mention  the  special  properties  of  this 
world-famous  weatherproof.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Officers,  including  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  the  Generals  Com- 
manding the  Allied  Armies  ensure  their 
liealth  and  comfort  when  in  the  Field 
by  wearing  The  Burberry. 

Officers*  Complete 
Kits  in  2  to  4  Days 
or   Ready   for    Use 

Haymarket  LONDON 
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{Continued  from  page  34) 

in  France  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  danger  of 
insult  and  even  maltreatment  from  the  crowd,  and  we 
couJd  hardly  have  resented  it  !  The  suspense  was  re- 
lieved by  the  North  Sea  announcement  on  the  Monday 
evening,  and  on  Tuesday  :  "  Heard  late  at  night  that 
England  has  declared  war  on  Germany.  Now  at  last  we 
are  wholly  in  it,  and  whatever  horrors  come  at  least  they 
will  not  be  the  horrors  of  shame." 

Curious  Days 

These  days  were  very  curious  ones.  I  was  acting,  as 
secretary,  telephonist,  errand-runner,  and  anything  else 
that  turned  up  in  order  to  help  my  husband.  No  Service 
of  any  kind  was  to  be  had,  my  cook  beipg  an  Italian 
(at  that  time  no  one  knew  whether  Italy  would  fail  in 
(or  f.ill  out)  with  Germany)  had  gon6  back  to  Italy,  and 
the  special  circumstances  laid  upon  me  the  duty  of  pro- 
visioning the  office  for  the  possible  needs  of  seven  or 
eight  people  throughout  a  siege.  This  was  by  no  means 
easy,  as  the  big  provision  shops,  having  lost  most  of  their 
assistants,  were  only  open  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
and  one  stood  in  line  from  early  morning  in  order  to  get 
into  them  at  all.  When  one  did,  there  were  many  com- 
modities missing,  such  as  sugar,  spices  of  all  kinds, 
methylated  spirit,  etc.  Fortunately,  I  had  done  a  large 
part  of  this  provisioning  on  Saturday  morning.  On  tlie 
Monday  I  found  potatoes  and  green  bananas  ;  and  on 
Tuesday  I  "  met  Mrs.  G.,  who  has  heard  of  there  being 
condensed  milk  at  the  Place  des  Ternes."  These 
domestic  cares,  so  much  swollen  beyond  the  ordinary, 
came  strangely  in  the  midst  of  a  world-crash.  It  seemed 
so  ridiculous  to  bother  about  condensed  milk  at  ail. 
At  that  time,  however,  it  seemed  very  necessary. 

So  all  of  us  wives  walked  many  miles  carrying  heavy 
parcels,  till  every  woman  in  Paris  who  was  not  a  bonne 
and  used  to  such  things  was  limping  about  on  swollen 
ankles  ;  but  however  lame  we  were,  the  word  "  con- 
densed milk  "  would  send  us  off  in  a  fresh  direction, 
hoping  and  hobbhng  with  string  bags  in  our  eager 
grasp,  and  haughty  taxi-drivers  not  yet  mobilised, 
refusing  to  take  us  anywhere  further  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  we  stood  !  The  day  I  found  methy- 
lated spirit  in  a  small  shop  at  the  other  end  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honore,  I  was  a  proud  and  envied  woman  ; 
the  ne.xt  day  I  discovered  quantities  of  it,  and  of  con- 
densed milk,  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  mineral 
waters,  and  all  the  other  things  we  were  so  an.xious 
about,  in  a  tiny  shop  which  appeared  by  magic  in  a  side- 
street  close  to  the  office  !  I  am  sure  it  was  not  there 
before,  and  only  appeared  to  aggravate  us  after  our 
weary  peregrinations. 

This  little  shop  was  a  godsend  in  another  way.  The 
money  question  was  very  difficult,  as  no  one  would  give 
change  for  notes,  and  if  you  wanted  half  a  pound  of 
butter  and  had  nothing  but  a  50  franc  note,  you  had 
to  pay  50  francs  for  the  butter  !  Even  English  gold 
was  depreciated,  and  in  many  places  one  could  only  get 
23  francs  for  a  sovereign,  or  even  22.50,  instead  of 
25.20.  My  magic  grocer,  however,  who  had 
evidently  greater  confidence  in  the  future,  and  a  keener 
eye  for  business  than  some  of  his  fellow-tradesmen, 
exhibited  a  yearning  for  English  sovereigns  at  25 
francs  exchange,  which  one  was  very  glad  to  accept. 
If  he  had  kept  them  till  now,  those  that  our  English 
circle  spent  with  him,  he  must  have  realised  a  pleasant 
little  profit,  as  the  exchange  has  not  dropped  below 
27.50  for  months  ! 

The  emptiness  of  Paris  was  extraordinary.  Sunshine, 
pitiless  and  like  molten  copper,  poured  down  on  closed 
shops,  shuttered  windows,  silent  streets.  The  flags  of  all 
the  Allied  nations  hung  from  every  balcony,  motionless 
in  the  hot  air,  and  gave  a  queer  and  ghostly  impression  of 
festivity  to  a  city  that  for  the  rest  might  have  suffered 
from  the  pest,  so  complete  was  the  cessation  of  ordinary 
hfe  in  the  streets.  It  was  very  gallant,  all  that  brilliant 
bunting,  and  when  I  arrived,  a  most  reluctant  refugee, 
in  London,  "on  the  first  of  September,  the  noise  and  rush 
of  traffic  seemed  less  strange  than  the  absence  of  flags. 

In  the  small  shopping  streets  of  Paris  the  place  looked 
so  much  like  a  scene  in  a  harlequinade' that  if  the  white 
dog  asleep  in  the  very  middle  of  the  S(treet  had  suddenly 
changed  into  Harlequin,  if  a  clown  with  sausages  had 
come  from  the  uork-butcher's,  and  Columbine  had  danced 


from  the  dairy,  one  would  hardly  have  been  surprised. 
On  the  main  Boulevards  maps  of  tlie  frontier  were  posted 
on  some  of  the  shuttered  shop-windows,  and  here  small 
groups  would  gather  ;  but  so  empty  was  the  whole  place 
that  one  night  I  woke  up  suddenly  and  ran  to  the  window 
to  find  out' tTie  cause  of  a  loud  and  unaccustomed  noise 
— a  footstep.     • 

Anybody  who  has  ever  tried  to  sleep  in  normal 
times  in  a  bedroom  giving  on  the  Boulevards  at 
their  busiest  point,  will  realise  the  force  of  this  !  Only 
twice  a  day  was.  there  any  animation,  and  that  was  when 
a  shouting  and  yelling  horde  of  boys  and  girls  and  old  men 
rushed  down  the  empty  thoroughfare  crying  the  new 
edition  of  the  morning  and  evening  papers.  Then 
indeed  there  were  people  about,  w-ho  came  running  from 
the  houses  demanding  the  news,  unable  to  wait  till  they 
had  opened  the  still  damp  paper  they  had  bought.  And 
there  never  was  any  ! 

There  never  was  any !  We  had  the  most  absurd 
expectations.  My  diary  says  that  "  the  big  battle 
brooding  in  Belgium  may  relieve  the  tension  "  and  the 
Huns  were  already  almost  in  France !  Then  we  all 
confidently  expected  Trafalgar  to  happen  again  in  the 
North  Sea  w-ithin  two  or  three  days.  We  could  not 
understand  the  lack  of  news  about  it,  for  we  were  sure 
it  must  have  takeh 'place,  or  be  taking  place.  Letters 
from  England  did  not  relieve  our  ignorance,  for  they  all 
s^id :  "  Write  quickly,  has  the  Expeditionary  Force 
arrived  ?  "  In  those  days  we  already  had  our  optimists 
and  our  pessimists.  The  former  gave  the  war  six  weeks, 
the  latter,  on  whom  we  scowled,  said  it  would  not  be 
over  for  three  whole  months,  perhaps  four.  When 
Kitchener  came  out  with  his  "  three  years  "  he  turned 
our  hearts  to  lead. 

On  the  Road  to  Mons 

A  few  days  later  I  saw  the  Expeditionary  Force  re- 
ceiving its  welcome  on  the  road  to  Alons — but  that  is 
another  story.  In  Paris  we  knew  nothing  of  its  where- 
abouts, we  knew  nothing  of  anybody's  whereabouts, 
except  that  Liege  was  still  there.  And  even  that  was 
not  true  !  We  did  not  hear  of  the  fall  of  the  gallant 
city  for  many  days.  When  Sir  John  French  visited 
Paris,  even  that  was  meant  to  be  kept  secret,  but  it 
leaked  out,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  on  his  route  from 
station  to  Embassy  were  not  empty  that  day. 

One  day  I  went  out  to  Versailles,  which  was  as  active 
and  full  as  Paris  was  quiet  and  empty.  Soldiers  were 
everjrwhere,  in  strong  contrast  to  Paris,  where  one  hardly 
saw  any.  We  saw  one  regiment  off  to  the  front,  with 
green  branches  stuck  in  their  rifles,  and  flowers  in  their 
caps.  Soldiers  of  long  ago,  in  that  innocent  world  we 
had  lived  in  till  then,  going  out  to  a  clean  war  against 
a  clean  enemy,  still  in  their  dark  blue  coats  and  bright 
red  trousers,  all  very  loose  and  baggy.  They  are  like 
the  soldiers  of  a  dream,  looking  back  on  them  over  these 
luiimaginable,  unspeakable  two  years,  marching  past 
the  melancholy  palace  so  gaily,  not  singing,  but  shouting 
"  A  Berlin  !  "  and  decked  with  flowers  and  greenery, 
while  the  sharp  detonations  of  rifle  practice  rolled  down 
from  the  camp  of  Satory  to  mingle  with  their  shouts. 

Paris  was  full  of  refugees  towards  the  end  of  August, 
and  a  big  theatre  on  the  left  bank  was  given  up  to  the 
Belgians.  They  were  in  a  shocking  state  of  destitution, 
and  even  the  most  that  could  be  done  could  only  relieve 
their  misery  in  part.  The  theatre  was  in  a  very  poor 
cjuarter,  and  the  kindness  of  the  Parisians  to  these  poor 
creatures  was  really  wonderful.  They  came  in  to  share 
their  scanty  food  with  the  refugees,  and  one  day,  when 
one  of  us  was  there,  a  woman  came  in  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  offered  her  breast  to  any  young  baby.     .     .     . 

We  began  to  hear  news,  but  we  "did  not  like  it  much. 
"  They  are  nearer  !  "  "We're  still  retreating  !  "  And  then, 
one  day.  "  If  you  go  out  of  Paris,  you  can  hear  the  guns  !  " 
and  "There's  to  be  an  airship  over  Paris  before  morn- 
ing."    Those  were  the  news  we  had. 

Paris  was  splendid.  She  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  to  be  defended  or  not,  but  everyone  hoped  so,  even 
though  that  inevitably  meant  a  Isombardment.  But 
then,  all  through  that  wonderful,  terrible,  and  heroic 
month,  Paris  was  splendid.  They  were  days  of  anguish, 
but  days  of  pride.  Not  for  anything  in  the  world  would 
I  exchange  the  privilege  of  having  seen  the  transfigured 
face  of  France  when  she  heard  the  Bugle. 
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MOST     GRATIFYING ! 

Dunlop:  "Really,  it  is  most  gratifying!  Every- 
thing you  have  just  said  about  these  tyres 
of  yours  only  confirms  the  evidence  I've 
gathered  in  person  and  by  letter  al^ 
along  the  Front. 

How  do  I  sum  it  all  up  ?  Well,  in  this 
way  I  think.  That  the  abnormal  stress  of 
active  service  conditions  has  demonstrated 
what  a  wide  margin  of  superiority  over 
other  tyres  Dunlops  possessj" 
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Founders    of    the    Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry, 

ASTON    CROSS,    BIRMINGHAM. 

OF       ALL      LOCAL       AGENTS. 
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Helping  Hand 


A  y.M.C.A.  Divisional  Secretary 
in  France  ivrites — "Our  room  was 
packed  to  overflowing  wii/i  men  straight 
cut  of  the  trenches,  covered  with  mud 
as  onlv  men  in  the  trenches  can  he 
covered.  By  the  time  they  had  reached 
here  many  of  them  had  tramped  several 
miles  and  were  quite  exhausted.  To 
find  somewhere  in  which  hot  drinks 
and  food  could  he  procured  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  was  a  haven  gladly 
welcomed  ;  it  is  surprising  where  men 
can  sleep  when  exhausted  such  as  we 
see  them." 


'T^O  -  DAY  at  every 
-■-  hour  your  soldiers 
in  or  near  the  battle-hne 
are  calling  for  shelter, 
rest,  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment. You  at  home 
think  of  them  ;  you 
//^;>/i  of  helping  them. 
Do  not  think,  act.    That 


cheque-book  in  your 
desk,  that  Treasury  note 
in  your  case  are  needed. 
The  Y.M.C.A.'s  huts 
and  shelters  wait  for 
your  help  to-day.  Will 
you  sign  this  coupon 
this  moment  while  you 
are  looking  at  it — now  f 


No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity  which  is  ours  at 
this  critical  period  in  our  history.     Its  effect,  not  only  on  the  soldiers  of  to-day, 
but  the  citizens  of  to-morrow,  is  far-reaching  and  incalculable.     We  earnestly 
appeal    to    the    "  friends    of    soldiers "    throughout   the    Empire   to   support 
generously  this  great  effort,  lest,  for  lack  of  funds,  it  should  be  hampered  or 
curtailed.     If  you  cannot  fight  yourself,  here  is  your  chance  to  help. 
Will  you  send  what  you  can  afford  ?     Send  it  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  risking  life  itself  on  your  behalf.     Donations  should  be 
addressed  to  Captain  R.  L.  Bakci.av,  Y.M.C.A.  National 
Headquarters,  12,  Kussell  Square,  London,  W,C. 


Donations  should  be  addressed 
to  Captain  R.  L.  Barclay, 
Y.M.C.A.  National  Head- 
quarters, 12,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W,C. 
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Synopsis  :  Richard  Haiinay,  tvhoohlcfincd  a  commission' 
til.  the  new  army  and jtas  woundedHit^Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bidiivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertalic 
a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Tiirkcv  and 
Germany.  The  only  cine  is  a  scrap  of  paper  b'earinsi 
the  words,  Kasredin — cancer — v. I.  This  was  handed 
to  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  by  an 
officer — Sir  Walter's  son — wounded  to  ddath  in  obtaining  it. 
Hannay  undertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  {the  Hon. 
L.  G.  Arbuthnoi)  agrees  to  help  him.  Sir  Wcdtcr  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  genllcman,  John  S.  Blcnkiron. 
a  strong  pro- Ally,  ivho  also  joins  them  On  November  lyth 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat-,  and  agree  to  meet 
in  a  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
later- — on  January  lyth.  Sandy  decides  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople, disguised  as  a  Turk,  by  way  of  Cairo.  John  S. 
Blenkiron  drops  into  Germany  as  his  own  self  by  way  of 
Scandinavia.  Hannay,  who  has  lived  in  South  Africa 
as  a  mining  engineer,  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony.  Hannay  sails  for  Lisbo7i  ivhere  he  finds 
a  steamer  just  arrived  from  Angola  ;  boarding  it  he  meets 
his  old  Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  to  ivhom  he  un- 
folds his  plans.  Peter  agrees  to  be  his  companion.  Thev 
go  on  to  Germany  and  find  their  way  to  Berlin.  Here 
they  have  an  interview  with  two  Government  high  officials ; 
one,  Colonel  von  Siumm,  had  been  in  German  South  West 
Africa,  fighting  the  Hercos.  The  Colonel  is  a  huge  man 
"  as  hideous  as  a  hippopotamus."  Stumm  takes  them  in 
charge,  interested  by  Hannay's  plans  for  an  uprising  in 
Africa.  He  leaves  Pienaar  in  Berlin,  but  brings  Hannay 
by  rail'way  and  motor  car  to  a  big  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  is  introduced  to  Herr  Gaudian,  "  one  of  the  biggest 
railway  engineers  in  the  world."  Gaudian,  "a  white  man, 
and  a  gentleman,"  closely  cross-examines  Hannay  on  Ms 
plans  and  appears  satisfied.  Stumm  takes  him  on  to  his 
castle,  in  Bavaria.  On  the  way  Hannay  has  an  inter- 
view with  the  Kaiser.  Stumm's  castle  seems  deserted  by 
all  except  one  old  servant.  In  the  evening  Stumm  takes 
Hannay  to  his  study  and  grossly  insults  him.  They  fight. 
Hannay  knocks  the  German  out  and  makes  a  bolt  for  it. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Chrisimastide 

EVERYTHING  depended  on  whether  the  servant 
was  in  the  hall.  I  had  put  Stumm  to  sleep  for  a 
bit,  but  I  couldn't  flatter  myself  he  would  long  be 
quiet,  and  when  he  caine  to  he  would  kick  the  locked 
door  to  matchwood.  I  must  get  out  of  the  house  without 
1  minute's  delay,  and  if  the  door  was  shut  and  the  old  man 
5one  to  bed  I  was  done. 

I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs!  ca/rying  a  candle. 

"  Your  master  wants  me  to  send  off  ao'Hmportant  telegram. 
Where  is  the  nearest  office  ?  There's  or»e  in  the  village  isn't 
there?  "  I  spoke  in  my  best  German,  the  first  tim,e  I  h^d 
used  the  tongue  since  I  crossed  the  frontier.         .  ,■  ■ 

"  The  village  is  five  minutes  off  at  the  foot  of  th'eaVenue," 
he  said.     "  Will  you  be  long,  sir  ?  " 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  I  said.  "  Don't 
lock  up   till  I  get  in." 

I  put  on  my  ulster  and  walked  out  into  a  clear  starry 
night.  My  bag  I  left  lying  on  a  settle  in  the  hall.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  to  compromise  me,  but  I  wished  I  could 
have  got  a  toothbrush  and  some  tobacco  out  of  it. 

So  began  one  of  the  craziest  escapades  you  can  well  imagirie. 
I  couldn't  stop  to  think  of  the  future  yet,  but  must  take  one 
step  at  a  time.  So  I  ran  down  the  avenue,  my  feet  crackling 
on  the  hard  snow,  planning  hard  my  programme  for  the  next 
hour.  "     .     .r 

1  found  the  village— half  a  dozen  houses  with  one  biggish 
place  that  looked  like  an  inn.  The  moon  was  rising  and  as  I 
approached  I  saw  that  it  was  some  kind  of  a  store.  A  funny 
little  two-seated  car  was'  purring  before  the-  door,  and  I 
guessed  this  was  also  the  telegraph  office. 

I  marched  in  and  told  my  story  to  a;_stout  woman  with 
spectacles  on  her  nose  who  was  talking  to.a  vormg  man. 

■'  It  is  too  late."  she  shook  her  head.     "  Tlu-  Herr  Burgrav-e 


knows, that  well.  There  is^  no  connection  vfrom  here  after- 'y 
eight  1  o'clock.  If  the  matTer  is  urgent  you  must  go.  to  ■ 
Schwandorf.  "  .  "     ' 

"How  far  is  that  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  for  some  excuse  to 
get  decently  out  of  the  shop. 

"  Seven  miles,'.'  she  said,  "  but  here  is  l-'ranz  and  the  post- 
wjgon.  Franz,  you  will  be  glad  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
seat  besiide  you." 

The  sheepish-looking  youth  muttered  something  which  I 
took  to  be  assent,  and  finished  oft  a  glass  of  beer.  From  his 
eyes  and  manner  he  looked  as  if  he  were  half  drunk. 

I  thanked  the  woman,  and  went  out  to  the  car,  for  I  was 
in  a  fever  to  take  advantage  of  this  unexpected  bit  of  luck. 
I  could  hear  the  postmistress  enjoining  Franz  not  to  keep 
the  gentleman  waiting,  and  jiresently  he  came  out  and  flopped 
into  the  driver's  seat.  We  started  in  a  series  of  volu])tuous 
curves,  till  his  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  darkness. 

At  first  we  made  good  going  along  the  straight  broad 
highway  lined  with  wo(jds  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  snowy 
fields  melting  into  haze.  Then  he  began  to  talk  and  as  he  . 
talked,  he  slowed  down.  This  by  no  means  suited  my  book, 
and  I  seriously  wondered  whether  I  should  pitch  him  out 
and  take  charge  of  the  thing.  He  was  obviously  a  weakling, 
left  behind  in  the  conscription,  and  I  could  have  done  it  with 
one  hand.     But  by  a  fortunate  chance  I  left  him  alone. 

"  That  is  a  fine  hat  of  yours,  mein  Herr,"  he  said.  He  took 
off  his  own  blue  peaked  cap,  the  uniform,  I  suppose,  of  the 
driver  of  the  post-wagon,  and  laid  it  on  his  knee.  The  night 
air  rufiHled  a  shock  of  tow-coloured  hair. 

Then  he  calmly  took  my  hat  and  clapped  it  on  his  head. 

"  With  this  thing  I  should  be  a  gentleman,"  he  said. 

1  said  nothing,  but  put  on  his  cap  and  waited. 

"  This  is  a  noble  overcoat,  mein  Herr,"  he  went  on.  "  It 
goes  well  with  the  hat.  It  is  the  kind  of  garment  I  have 
always  desired  to  own.  In  two  days  it  will  be  the  holy  Christ- 
mas, when  gifts  are  given.  Would  that  the  good  God  sent 
me  such  a  coat  as  yours  !  " 

"  You  can  try  it  on  and  see  how  it  looks,"  I  said  gpod- 
humouredly. 

He  stopped  the  car  with  a  jerk,  and  pulled  off  his  blue  coat. 
The  exchange  was  soon  effected.  He  was  about  my  height, 
and  my  ulster  fitted  not  so  badly.  I  put  on  his  overcoat, 
which  had  a  big  collar  that  buttoned  round  the  neck. 

The  idiot  preened  himself  like  a  girl.  Drink  and  vanity 
had  primed  him  for  any  folly.  He  drove  so  carelessly  for  a 
bit  that  he  nearly  put  us  into  a  ditch.  We  passed  several 
cottages  and  at  the  last  he  slowed  down. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  lives  here,"  he  announced.  "  Gertrud 
would  like  to  see  me  in  the  fine  clothes  which  the  most  amiable 
Herr  has  given  me.-  Wait  for  me,  I  will  not  be  long."  And 
he  scrambled  out  of  the  car  and  lurched  into  the  little  garden. 

I  took  his  place  and  moved  ^very  slowly  forward.  I  heard 
the  door  open  and  the,,  sound  of' laughing  and  loud  voices. 
Then  it  shut,  and  looking  back  I  saw  that  my  idiot  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  dwelling  of  his  Gertrud.  1  waited  no  longer 
but  sent  the  car  forward  at  its  best  speed. 

Five  minutes  later  the  infernal  thing  began  to  give  trouble — • 
a  nut  loose  in  the  antiquated  steering-gear.  I  unhooked  a 
lamp,  examined- it- and -put  the  mischief  right,  but  I -was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour-  cloing  it.  The  highway  ran  now  in  a 
thick  forest,  and' T  noticed^ branches  going  off  every  now  and 
then  to  the  right.  I'was.just  thinking  of  turning  up  one 
of  them,  for  I  had.no  anxiety  to  visit  Schwandorf,'  when  I 
heard  behind  me  the  sound  .of  a.gVeat  car  driven  furiously. 

I  drew  ia, to  the  right  side""— thank  gj^odness  I  remembered 
the  i;ule  ofj  the  road^^ahd'  proct^eded  .-iecbrously,  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen.  I  Could  hear  the  brakes  being 
clapped  on  and  the  car  slowing  down.  Suddenly  a  big  grey 
bonm»t  slipped  past  me  and  as  I  turned  my  head  I  heard  a 
familiar  voice. 

It  was  Stumm,  looking  like  something  that  has  been  run 
over.  He  had  his  jaw  in  a  sling,  so  that  I  wondered  if  I  had 
broken  it,  and  his  eyes  were  beautifully  bunged  up.  It  was 
that  that  saved  me,  that  and  his  raging  temper.  The  collar 
of  the  postman's  coat  was  round  my  chin,  hiding  my  beard, and 
1  had  his  cap  pulled  well  down  on  my  brow.  I  remembered 
what  Blenkiron  had  said-  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  Germans  was  naked  bluff.  Mine  was  naked  enough, 
and  it  was  all  that  was  left  to  me. 

{Continued  on  page  41) 
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The   Big    CIGARETTE    with    the    choice    Flavour 
SILK    CUT    VIRGINIA 


THE  notable  feature  of 
"  GREYS  "  is  the  tobacco 
they  are  made  with — and  that 's 
y?»^.  These  cigarettes  are  big 
and  wholesome :  no  gold-leaf  em- 
bellishments —just  good  Virginia 
tobacco,    and  a    lot    of   it. 


20  tor  1/- 

50  for  2/6 
100  for  4/9 

or    a:i     l>ii;h'Cli«.< 

Toltdccuni.ls       iuul 

Stores. 


FOR  SENDING  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Post       antl       Duty       Free,      and 
Packed    in    Airtiylit   Tins    of    50. 

200  for  6-    500  for  14/-    1 000  for  27/- 

Place  your  order  witii  yonr  'J'ubacconist. 


Manufactured     by     MAJOR     DRAPKIN    &    CO..    LONDON, 
Branch   of    the    United    Kin(dom    Tobacco.  Company,    Limited. 


Get  the  most  miles 
per  gallon  by  using 

GOOI^EAR 

ALL-WEATHER  TREAD  TYRES. 


Run  your  car  on  these  buoyant,  easy- 
running    Goodyear  Tyres. 

Lightness  and  strength  are  combined, 
wonderful  resiliency  and  perfect  balance. 

Pure  rubber  only  is  used  in  Goodyears — 
not  a  pennyworth  of  the  shoddy  or  reclaimed 
variety. 

Fabric— of  the  best  cotton,  woven  in  our 
own  mills. 

Processes  of  manufacture — invented,  tried, 
tested,  and  proved  by  Goodyear  experts. 

Goodyear  exclusive  features  —  the  All- 
Weather  Tread  that  gets  its  skid-resisting  grip 
on  the  hard  road-substance,  no  matter  what 
the  road  may  be — the  innumerable  rubber 
rivets  that  pierce  the  breaker  strip  through 
and  through,  so  that  tread  separation  is 
unknown  to  the  Goodyear  user — and  the  On- 
Air  Cure  that  guards  against  blow-outs. 

That  is  the  art  of  Goodyear  manufacture — 
that  is  the  reason  for  its  strength — that  is  why 
Goodyears  give  you  more  miles  per  gallon  of 
petrol — that  is  why  Goodyears  give  you  the 
longest  lyre-life. 


J^or    maximum     mUen^    on    Commercial 
Vehitles  fit    the    Goodyear    Band    Tyre. 


THE    GOODYEAR    TYRE   &    RUBBER    CO. 

(Great  Britain),  LTD., 
Central    house,    King*way     ....        London,    W.C 

Btantius  at  Maiuluesler,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Dublin,  <fnd  Belfast. 
Canadian  Factory  :    BowmanviUe,  Ontario. 
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[Continued  from  page  39') 
"  Where  is  tlie  man  you  brought  from  Andersbach,"  he 
roared,  as  well  as  his  jaw  would  allow  him. 

I  pretended  to  be  mortally  scared,  and  spoke  in  the  best 

imitation  I  could  manage  of  the  postman's  high  cracked  voice. 

"  He  got  out  a  mile  back,  Hcrr  Burgrave,"   I  quavered. 

"  He  was  a  rude  fellow  wlio  wanted  to  go  to  Schwandorf,  and 

then  cJianged  his  mind." 

"  Where,  you  fool  ?  Say  exactly  where  he  got  down  or  I 
will  wring  your  neck." 

"In  the  wood  this  side  of  Gertrud's  cottage  ...  on 
the  left  liand  ...  I  left  him  running  among  the  trees." 
1  put  all  the  terror  I  knew  into  my  pipe,  and  it  wasn't  acting. 

"  He  means  the  Heinrichs'  cottage,  Herr  Colonel,"  said  the 
chauffeur.     "  This  man  is  courting  the  daughter." 

Stumm  gave  an  order  and  the  great  car  backed,  and,  as  I 
looked  round,  I  saw  it  turning.  Then  as  it  gathered  speed 
it  shot  forward,  and  presently  was  lost  in  the  shadows.  1 
had  got  over  the  first  hurdle. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Stumm  would  meet 
the  postman  and  would  be  tearing  after  me  any  minute.  I 
took  the  first  turning,  and  bucketed  along  a  narrow  woodland 
road.  The  hard  ground  would  show  \'ery  few  tracks.  1 
thought,  and  I  hoped  the  pursuit  would  think  I  had  gone  to 
Schwandorf.  But  it  wouldn't  do  to  risk  it,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined very  soon  to  get  the  car  off  the  road,  leave  it,  and  take 
to  the  forest.  I  took  out  my  watch  and  calculated  I  could 
give  myself  ten  minutes. 

I  was  very  nearly  caught.  Presently  I  came  on  a  bit  of 
rough  heath  with  a  slope  away  from  the  road,  and  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  shade  which  I  took  to  be  a  sandpit.  Opposite 
one  of  these  I  slewed  the  car  to  the  edge,  got  out,  started  it 
again,  and  saw  it  pitch  headforemost  into  the  darkness. 
There  was  a  splash  of  water  and  then  silence.  Craning  over 
I  could  see  notliing  but  murk,  and  the  marks  at  the  lip  where 
the  wheels  had  passed.  They  would  find  my  tracks  in  day- 
light, but  scarcely  at  this  time  of  night. 

Then  I  ran  across  the  road  to  the  forest.  I  was  only  just 
in  time,  for  the  echoes  of  the  splash  had  hardly  died  away 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  another  car.  I  lay  flat  in  a 
hollow  below  a  tangle  of  snow-laden  brambles  and  looked 
between  the  pine-trees  at  the  moonlit  road.  It  was  Stumm's 
car  again  and  to  my  consternation  it  stopped  just  a  little  short 
of  the  sandpit. 

I  saw  an  electric  torch  flashed,  and  Stumm  himself  got  out 
and  examined  the  tracks  on  the  highway.  Thank  God, 
they  would  be  still  there  for  him  to  find,  but  had  he  tried 
half  a  dozen  yards  on  lie  would  have  seen  them  turn  towards 
the  sandpit.  If  that  had  happened  he  would  have  beaten 
the  adjacent  woods  and  most  certainly  found  me.  There 
was  a  third  man  in  the  car,  with  my  hat  and  coat  on  him. 
That  poor  devil  of  a  postman  had  paid  dear  for  his  vanity. 

They  took  a  long  time  before  they  started  again  and  I  was 
jolly  relieved  when  they  went  scouring  down  the  road.  I  ran 
deeper  into  the  woods  till  I  struck  a  track  which— as  I  judged 
from  the  sky  which  I  saw  in  a  clearing — took  me  pretty  well 
due  west.  That  wasn't  the  direction  I  wanted,  so  I  bore  oft' 
at  right  angles,  and  presently  struck  another  road  which  I 
crossed  in  a  hurry.  After  tliat  I  got  entangled  in  some  con- 
founded kind  of"  enclosure  and  had  to  climb  paling  after 
paling  of  rough  stakes  plaited  with  osiers.  Then  came  a  rise  in 
the  ground  and  I  was  on  a  low  hill  of  pines  which  seemed  to 
last  for  miles.  All  the  time  I  was  going  at  a  good  pace,  and 
before  I  stopped  to  rest  I  calculated  I  had  put  six  miles  between 
me  and  the  sandpit. 

My  mind  was  getting  a  little  more  active  now,  for  the  first 
part  of  the  journey  I  had  simply  staggered  from  impulse  to 
impulse.  These  impulses  had  been  uncommon  lucky,  but 
I  couldn't  go  on  like  that  for  ever.  Ek  sal  'n  plan  maak, 
says  the  old  Boer  when  he  gets  into  trouble,  and  it  was  up  to 
me  now  to  make  a  plan. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  think  I  saw  the  desperate  business  I 
was  in  for.  Here  was  I,  with  nothing  except  what  I  stood  up 
in — including  a  coat  and  cap  that  weren't  mine — alone  in 
mid-winter  in  the  heart  of  South  Germany.  There  was  a 
man  behind  me  looking  for  my  blood,  and  soon  there  would 
be  a  hue-and-cry  for  me  up  and  down  the  land.  I  had  heard 
that  the  German  police  were  pretty  efficient,  and  I  couldn't 
see  that  I  stood  the  slimmest  chance.  If  they  caught  me  they 
would  shoot  me  beyond  doubt.  I  asked  myself  on  what 
charge,  and  answered  "  for  knocking  about  a  German 
officer."  They  couldn't  have  me  up  for  espionage,  for  as  far 
as  I  knew  they  had  no  evidence.  1  was  simply  a  Dutchman 
that  liad  got  riled  and  Iiad  run  amok.  But  if  they  cut  down 
a  cobbler  for  laughing  at  a  second  lieutenant — which  is  what 
happened  at  Zabern — I  calculated  tliat  hanging  would  be 
too  good  for  a  man  that  had  broken  a  colonel's  jaw. 

To  make  things  worse  my  job  was  not  to  Escape — though 
that  would  have  been  hard  enough — but  to  get  to  Constanti- 
nople,  more  than  a  thons,nnd   miles  off.   and   I   reckoned   I 


couldn't  get  there  as  a  tramp.  I  had  to  be  sent  there,  and 
now  I  had  flung  away  my  chance.  If  I  had  been  a  Catholic, 
I  would  have  said  a  prayer  to  St.  Theresa,  for  she  would  have 
understood  my  troubles. 

My  mother  used  to  say  that  when  you  felt  down  on  your 
luck  it  was  a  good  cure  to  count  your  mercies.  So  I 
set  about  counting  mine.  The  first  was  that  I  was  well  started 
on  my  journey,  for  I  couldn't  be  abo\'e  two  score  miles  from 
the  Danube.  "The  second  was  that  I  had  Stumm's  pass.  I 
didn't  see  how  I  could  use  it,  but  there  it  was.  Lastly  I  had 
plenty  of  money— fifty-three  English  sovereigns  and  the 
equivalent  of  three  pounds  in  German  paper  which  I  had 
changed  at  the  hotel.  Also  I  had  squared  accounts  with  old 
Stumm.     That  was  the  biggest  mercy  of  all. 

I  thought  I  had  better  get  some  sleep,  so  I  found  a  dryish 
liole  below  an  oak  root  and  squeezed  myself  into  it.  The  snow 
la^'  deep  in  these  woods  and  I  was  sopping  wet  up  to  the 
knee.  All  the  same  I  managed  to  sleep  for  some  hours,  and 
got  up  and  shook  myself  just  as  the  winter's  dawn  was  break- 
ing through  the  tree  tops.  Breakfast  was  the  next  thing, 
and  I  must  find  some  sort  of  dwelling. 

Almost  at  once  I  struck  a  road,  a  big  highway  running 
north  and  south.  I  trotted  along  in  that  bitter  morning  to 
get  my  circulation  started  and  presently  I  began  to  feel  a  little 
better.  In  a  little  I  saw  a  churcli  spire,  which  meant  a  village. 
Stumm  wouldn't  be  hkely  to  have  got  on  my  tracks  yet,  I 
calculated,  but  tliere  was  always  the  chance  that  he  had 
warned  all  the  villages  round  by  telephone  and  that  they 
might  be  on  the  look-out  for  me.  But  that  risk  had  to  be 
taken,  for  1  must  have  food. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  I  remembered,  and  people 
would  be  holidaying.  The  village  was  quite  a  big  place,  but 
at  this  hour — just  after  eight  o'clock — there  was  nobody  in 
the  street  except  a  wandering  dog.  I  chose  the  most  assum- 
ing shop  I  could  find,  where  a  httle  boy  was  taking  down  the 
shutters — one  of  those  general  stores  where  they  sell  every- 
thing. The  boy  fetched  a  very  old  woman,  who  hobbled  in 
from  the  back,  fitting  on  her  spectacles. 

"  GriissGott,"  shesaidina  friendly  voice,  and  I  took  off  my 
cap.  I  saw  from  my  reflection  in  a  saucepan  that  I  looked 
moderately  respectable  in  spite  of  my  night  in  the  woods. 

I  told  her  a  story  of  how  I  was  walking  from  Schwandorf 
to  see  my  mother  at  an  imaginary  place  called  Judenfeld, 
banking  cm  the  ignorance  of  villagers  about  any  place  five 
miles  from  their  homes.  I  said  my  luggage  had  gone  astray, 
and  I  hadn't  time  to  wait  for  it,  since  my  leave  was  short. 
The  old  lady  was  sympathetic  and  unsuspecting.  She  sold  me 
a  pound  of  chocolate,  a  box  of  biscuits,  the  better  part  of  a 
ham,  two  tins  of  sardines,  and  a  rucksack  to  carry  them.  I 
also  bought  some  soap,  a  comb  and  a  cheap  razor,  and  a 
small  Tourists'  Guide,  published  by  a  Leipsic  firm.  As  I 
was  leaving  I  saw  what  looked  like  garments  hanging  up  in 
the  back  shop,  and  turned  to  have  a  look  at  them.  They 
were  the  kind  of  thing  that  Germans  wear  on  their  summer 
walking-tours — long  shooting  capes  made  of  a  green  stuff  they 
call  Loden.  I  bought  one,  and  a  green  felt  hat  and  an  alpen- 
stock to  keep  it  company.  Then  wishing  the  old  woman 
and  her  belongings  a  merry  Christmas  I  departed  and  took 
the  shortest  cut  out  of  the  village.  There  were  one  or  two 
people  about  now,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  notice  me. 

I  went  into  the  woods  again  and  walked  for  two  miles,  till 
I  halted  for  breakfast.  I  was  not  feeling  quite  so  fit  now, 
and  I  did  not  make  much  of  my  provisions,  beyond  eating  a 
biscuit  and  some  chocolate.  I  felt  very  thirsty  and  longed  for 
hot  tea.  In  an  icy  pool  I  washed  and  with  infinite  agony 
shaved  my  beard.  That  razor  was  the  worst  of  its  species, 
and  my  eyes  were  running  all  the  time  with  the  pain  of  the 
operation.  Then  I  took  off  the  postman's  coat  and  cap,  and 
buried  them  below  some  bushes.  I  was  now  a  clean-shaven 
German  pedestrian  with  a  green  cape  and  hat,  and  an 
absurd  walking-stick  with  an  iron  shod  end — the  sort  of 
person  wlio  roams  in  thousands  over  the  Fatherland  in 
summer  but  is  a  rarish  bird  in  mid-winter. 

The  Tourists'  Guide  was  a  fortunate  purchase,  for  it  con- 
tained a  big  map  of  Bavaria  which  gave  me  my  bearings.  I 
was  certainly  not  forty  miles  from  the  Danube — more  like 
thirty.  The  road  through  the  village  I  had  left  would  have 
taken  me  to  it.  I  had  only  to  walk  due  south  and  I  would 
reach  it  before  night.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out  there  were 
long  tongues  of  forest  running  down  to  the  river,  and  I  re- 
solved to  keep  to  the  woodlands.  At  the  worst  I  would  meet 
a  forester  or  two,  and  I  had  a  good  enough  story  for  them. 
On  the  high  road  there  might  be  awkward  questiems. 

When  I  started  out  again  I  felt  very  stiff  and  the  cold 
seemed  to  be  growing  intense.  This  puzzled  me,  for  I  had  not 
minded  it  much  up  to  now,  and,  being  warm-blooded  by 
nature,  it  never  used  to  worry  me.  A  sharp  winter  night 
on  the  higli-veld  was  a  long  sight  chillier  than  anything  I  liad 
struck  so  far  in  Europe.  But  now  my  teetli  were  chattering 
and  the  marrow  seemed  to  be  freezime  in  mv  bones.     The 
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day  had  started  bright  and  clear  but  a  wrack  of  grey  clouds 
soon  covered  the  skv,  and  a  wind  from  the  east  began  to 
whistle  As  I  stumbled  along  tlirough  the  snowy  under- 
growth I  kept  longing  for  bright  warm  places.  I  thought  ot 
those  long  davs  in  the  veld  when  the  earth  was  like  a  great 
vellow  bowl  with  white  roads  running  to  the  horizon  and  a 
tinv  white, farm  busking  in  the  heart  of  it,  with  its  blue  dam 
and  patches  of  bright  green  lucerne.  1  thought  of  those 
baking  days  on  the  East  Coast  when  the  sea  was  like  mother- 
of-pearl  and  the  skv  one  burning  turquoise.  But  most  ol  al 
I  thought  of  warm  scented  noons  on  trek,  when  one  dozea 
in  the  shadow  of  the  waggon  and  sniffed  the  wood-smoke 
from  the  fire  where  the  boys  were  cooking  dinner. 

From  these  pleasant  pictures  I  returned  to  the  beastly 
present— the  thick  snowv  woods,  the  lowering  sky,  wet  clothes, 
a  hunted  present  and  a  dismal  future.  I  felt  miserably  de- 
jiressed,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  any  mercies  to  count.  It 
btruck  ine  that  I  might  be  falling  sick.. 

\bout  mid-dav  I  awoke  with  a  start  to  the  belief  that  l 
was  being  pursued.  I  cannot  explain  how  or  why  the  feeling 
came  except  that  it  is  a  kind  of  instinct  that  men  get  who 
have  lived  much  in  wild  countries.  My  senses,  w  uch  had 
been  numbed,  suddenly  grew  keen,  and  my  brain  began  to 
work  double  quick. 

I  asked  myself  wliat  I  would  do  if  I  were  Stumm.  with 
'  hatred  in  mv  heart,  a  broken  jaw  to  avenge,  and  pretty  well 
limitless  povvers.  He  must  liave  found  the  car  in  the  sandpit 
and  seen  my  tracks  in  the  wood  opposite.  I  didn  t  know 
how  good  he  and  his  iumi  might  be  at  following  a  spoor  but 
I  knew,  that  anv  ordinarv  Kafiir  could  have  nosed  it  out 
easily  But  he  didn't  need  to  do  that.  This  was  a  civilised 
country  full  of  roads  and  railways.  I  must  sometime  and 
somewhere  come  out  of  the  woods.  He  could  have  all  the 
roads  watched,  and  the  telephone  would  set  everyone  on  my 
track  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Besides  he  would  soon 
pick  up  mv  trail  in  the  village  I  had  visited  tliat  morning. 
ivom  the  map  I  learned  it  was  called  Greif,  and  it  was  likely 
to  live  up  to  that  name  with  me. 

Presently  I  came  to  a  rockv  knoll  which  rose  out  of  the 
forest  Keeping  well  in  shelter  1  climbed  to  the  top  and 
cautiously  looked  around  me.  .\way  to  the  east  I  saw  the 
vale  of  a  river  with  broad  fields  and  church-spires.  \\  est  and 
south  the  forest  rolled  unbroken  in  a  wilderness  of  snffwy 
tree-tops.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere,  not  even  a 
bird  but  I  knew  very  well  that  behind  me  in  the  woods  were 
men' moving  swiftly  on  my  track,  and  that  it  was  pretty  well 
impossible  for  me  to  get  away. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  till  I  dropped  or  was 
'  taken.'  I  shaped  my  course  south  with  a  shade  of  west  in  it, 
for  the  map  showed  me  that  in  that  direction  I  would  soonest 
strike  the  Danube.  What  I  was  going  to  do  when  I  got 
there  I  didn't  trouble  to  think.  I  had  fixed  the  river  as  my 
immediate  goal  and  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself. 

I  was  now  pretty  certain  that  I  had  fever  on  me.  It  was 
still  in  my  bones,  as  a  legacy  from  Africa,  and  had  come  out 
once  or  twice  when  I  was  with  the  battalion  in  Hampshire. 
The  bouts  had  been  short,  for  I  had  known  of  their  coming 
and  had  dosed  myself.  But  now  I  had  no  quinine,  ancl  it 
looked  as  if  I  were  in  for  a  heavy  go.  It  made  me  feel  des- 
■;.  perately  wretched  and  stupid,  and  I  all  but  blundered  into 
"        capture. 

For  suddenly  I  came  on  a  road,  and  was  going  to  cross  it 

blindlv.  when  a  man  rode  slowly  past  on  a  bicycle.     Luckily 

I  was 'in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  hollies,  and  he  was  not  looking 

my  wav  though  he  was  not  three  yards  off.    I  crawled  forwa,  d 

'■'      to  reconnoitre.     I   saw  about  half  a  mile  of  road  running 

;.       straight   through  the   forest   and  every  two  hundred  yards 

■     ^was  a  bicyclist.     They  wore  uniform  and  appeared  to  be 

acting  as  sentries. 

,  This  could  only  have  one  meaning.  Stunmi  had  picketed 
•  all  the  roads  and  cut  me  off  in  an  angle  of  the  woods.  Ihere 
was  no  chance  of  getting  across  unobserved.  As  I  lay  there 
with  my  heart  sinking.  I  had  the  horrible  feeling  that  the 
pursuit  might  be  following"  me  from  behind,  and  that  at 
any  moment  I  would  be  enclosed  between  two  fires. 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  staved  there  with  my  chin  in  tiie 
snow  I  didn't  see  any  wav  out,  and  1  was  feeling  so  ill 
that  I  didn't  seem  to  care.  Then  my  chance  came  suddenly 
out  of  the  skies. 

The  wind  rose,  and  a  great  gust  of  snow  blew  from  the 
cast  In  five  minutes  it  was  so  thick  that  I  couldn  t  see 
acros-.  the  road.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  new  addition  to  my 
troubles,  and  tJien  very  slowly  I  saw  the  opportunity.  I 
slipix-d  down  the  bank  and  made  ready  to  cross. 

1  almost  blundered  into  one  of  the  bicyclists.     He  cried 

out  and  fell  oft  liis  machine,  but  I  didn't  wait  to  investigate. 

A  sudden  access  of  strength  came  to  me.  and  I  darted  into  the 

■  wood-,  on  the  farther  side.  I  knew  I  would  be  soon  swallowed 


from  sight  in  the  drift  and    I    knew   that   the   falling   snow 
would  hide  my  tracks.     So  I  ])ut  m\-  best  foot  forward. 

1  must  have  run  miles  before  the  hot  fit  passed,  and  I 
stopped; from  sheer  bpdily  .weakness.  There  was  no  sounil 
except  tile  cruiK;h  of  falling  snow.  The  wind  seemed  to  have 
gone,  and  the  place  was  very  solemn  and  quiet.  But  Heavens  ! 
how  the  snow  fell !  It  was  partly  screened  by  the  branches, 
but  all  the  same  it  was  piling  itself  up  deep  everywhere.  My 
legs  seemed  made  of  lead,  my  head  burned,  and  there  were 
fiery  pains  over  all  my  body.  I  stumbled  on  blindly,  without 
a  notion  of  any  direction,  determined  only  to  keep  going  to 
the  last.  For  I  knew  that  if  I  once  lay  down  I  would  never 
rise  again. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  fond  of  fairy  talcs,  and  most  of  the 
stories  I  remembered  had  been  about  great  (ierinan  forests 
and- snow  and  charcoal  burners  and  woodmen's  huts.  Once  I 
had  longed  to  see  these  things,  and  now  I  was  fairly  in  the 
thick  of  them.  There  had  been  wolves  too.  and  1  wondered 
idly  if  I  should  fall  in  with  a  pack.  I  felt  myself  getting 
light-headed.  I  fell  repeatedly  and  laughed  sillily  every  time. 
Once  1  dropped  into  a  liole  and  lay  for  some  time  at  the  bottom 
giggUng.  If  anyone  had  found  me  then  he  would  have  taken 
me  for  a  madman. 

The  twilight  of  the  forest  drew  dimmer,  bi.t  I  scarcely 
noticed  it.  Evening  was  falling,  and  soon  it  would  be  night, 
a  night  without  morning  for  me.  My  body  was  going  on 
without  the  direction  of  my  brain,  for  my  mind  was  filled 
withcia/iness.  I  was  Hkc  a  drunken  man  who  keeps  running, 
for  he  knows  that  if  he  stops  he  will  fall,  and  I  had  a  sort  of 
bet  with  myself  not  to  lie  down— not  at  any  rate  j'.ist  yet. 
If  I  lav  down  I  should  feel  tlie  pain  in  my  head  worse.  Once 
1  had  ridden  for  five  days  down  country  with  fe\-er  on  me 
and  the  flat  bush  tices  had  seemed  to  melt  into  one  big  mirage 
and  dance  quadrilles  before  my  eyes.  But  then  I  liad  more 
or  less  kept  my  wits.  Now  I  was  fairly  daft,  and  every 
minute  growing  dafter. 

Then  the  trees  seemed  to  stop  and  I  was  w'alking  on  flat 
ground.  It-  was  a  clearing  and  before  me  twinkled  a  little 
light.  The  change  restored  me  to  consciousness,  and  suddenly 
I  felt  with  horrid  intensity  the  fire  in  my  head  and  bones  and 
the  weakness  of  my  limbs.  I  longed  to  sleep  and  I  had  t 
notion  that  a  place  to  sleep  was  before  me.  I  moved  towards 
the  light  and  presently  saw  through  a  screen  of  snow  the  out- 
lines of  a  cottage. 

I  had  no  fear,   only  aji  intolerable  longing  to  lie 


Very  slowly  I  made  my  way  to  the  door  and  knocked, 
weakness  Was  so 'great  that' I  cbuldhaidly  lift  my  lian 


down. 
My 
great  tiiat  1  couia  iiaruiy  uit  my  nand  for 
tlie  purpose. 

There  were  voices  within  and  a  corner  of  the  curtain  was 
lifted  from  the  window.  Then  the  door  opened  and  a  woman 
stood  before  me.  a  woman  with  a  thin  kindly  face. 

"  Griiss  Gott,"  she  said,  while  children  peeped  from  behind 
her  skirts. 

"  Griiss  Gott,"  I  replied.  I  leaned  against  the  doorpost, 
and  speech  forsook  me. 

She  saw  my  condition.  "  Come  in.  sir."  she  said.  "  You 
are  sick  and  it  is  no  weather  for  a  sick  man." 

I  stumbled  after  her  and  stood  dripping  in  the  centre  of 
the  little  kitchen  while  three  wondering  children  stared  at  nie. 
It  was  a  poor  place,  scantily  furnished,  but  a  good  log-fire 
burned  on  the  hearth.  The  shock  of  warmth  gave  me  one 
of  those  minutes  of  self-possession  which  come  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  a  fever.  '' 

"  I  am  sick,  Mother,  and  I  have  walked  far  in  the  storm  and 
lost  my  way.  I  am  from  Africa,  where  the  climate  is  Iiot  and 
your  cold  brings  me  fever.  It  will  pass  in  a  day  or  two  if  you 
will  give  me  a  bed." 

•   "  You  are  welcome,"  she  said,  "  but  first  I  will  make  you 
coffee." 

I  took  off  my  dripping  cloak  and  crouched  close  to  the  hearth, 
She  gave  me  coffee'— poor'  washy  stuff,  but  blessedly  hot. 
Poverty  was  spelled  large  by  everything  I  saw.  I  felt  the 
tides  of  fever  beginning  to  overflow  my  brain  again,  and  1 
made  a  great  attempt  to  set  my  affairs  straight  before  I  was 
overtaken.  With  difticulty  l"  took  out  Stumm's  pass  from 
mv  pocket-book. 

""  That  is  my  warrant."  I  said.  "  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Secret  Service  and  for  the  sake  of  my  work  I  must 
move  in  the  dark.  If  you  will  permit  it,  Mother.  1  will  sleep 
till  I  am  better,  but  no  one  must  know  that  I  am  Jiere.  If 
anyone  comes,  you  must  deny  my  presence." 

She  looked  at  th--big  seal  as  if  it  were  a  talisman. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "  you  will  have  the  bed  in  the  garret 
and  be  left  in  peace  until  vou  are  well.  We  have  no  neigh- 
bours near,  and  the  storm  will  shut  the  roads.  I  will  be  s'lent. 
I  and  the  little  ones. 

My  head  was  beginning  to  swim,  but  I  made  one  more 
effort. 

"  There   is   food   in   my  rucksack — biscuits   and   ham   and 
{Continued  on  pajs  4.1; 
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Flannel  Trousers 

that    are    Guaranteed 

For    YOUNG    MEN  and 
those  who  FEEL  YOUNG. 


WHEN  you  buy  Flannel 
Trousers,  make  doubly 
certain  that  they  will  not 
shrink  —  (i)  by  seeing  the 
"  STYLE-CRAFT  "  Ticket  tied 
to  the  patent  slide  prongless 
buckle,  and  (2)  by  reading  the 
"STYLE-CRAFT"  Guarantee 
in    the    pocket,   which    states — 

' '  H'e  guarantee  this  pair  of  '  STYLE- 
CRAFT  '  Flannel  Trousers  to  give  satis- 
faction   and  wear. 

"Should  they  shrink,  we  will  replace 
them   with   a   new  pa:'r," 

GREY,  8/11  to  15/-  PER  PAIR 
WHITE,  7/6  to  15/-  PER  PAIR 


^l 
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FLANNEL    TROUSERS. 

Sold  bv  all  hiL'h-tlass  Tailors,  Hosiers,  and  Outfitters.    If 

any  diffinilt y  in  obtaining,  write  to  the  sole  manufacturers, 

BARKER  &  MOODY,  LTD..  Paddock  W/irks.  LEEDS. 

Agencies    In   C.-.nad*,    P.sypt,    East    Afric«,     South 
„  Africa,  South  America,   and   Norway. 


WEATHERPROOFS 

MILITARY  SERVICE 


MILITARY  DEXTERS 
need  no  suflocating  Oll- 
6ilk  mterlinings  to  keep  oct  wet. 
I  Ke    Dexter    i.tDric    itself    does     f 

iKat ■  permanently  :     tncrcin  / 

lies  its  superiority  to  all  otiier- 
■weatherproor  latric?.  Militar.v 
Dexters  repulse  all  Trcncn 
■weatntis,    yet    arc    comforting', 

nealtntul,    selr-vsat:latmg 

nnoccnt     of     rubber. 

As      British      as      tlip 

Weatker  —  but      ReliaWe. 

1 

■JKICXCH  WKAIIlr-.UI'KOOl  S  u,.., 
(as  illustiatioii) 

SKRvicic  WE.\THi:ui'.'{Oorsti..t,i  /-■a/ 

(Mounted  or  Dismountcc!)  Ot/.'"" 


90/- 


Service    Co.'its  of   a  n  )'  in.ikc 
Dexter  Proofed  &  Renov.ilcd  I'lee. 

Supplied    by    Agents    Everywhere 
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{Continued  from  page  42) 
chocolate.     Pray  take  it  for  your  use.     And  here  is  some 
money  to  buy  Christmas  fare  for  the   httle  ones."     And  I 
gave  lier  some  of  the  (ierman  notes. 

After  that  my  recollection  became  dim.  She  helped  me  u]) 
a  ladder  to  tlie  garret,  undressed  me.  and  gave  me  a  thick 
coarse  nightgown.  I  seem  to  remember  that  she  kissed 
my  liand  and  that  she  was  crying.  "  The  good  Lord  has  sent 
you,"  she  said.  "  Now  the  little  ones  will  have  their  prayers 
answered  and  the  Christkind  will  not  pass  by  our  door." 

CHAPTER     VIII 

The  Essen  Barges 

I  LAY  for  four  days  like  a  log  in  that  garret  bed.  The 
storm  died  down,  the  thaw  set  in,  and  the  snow  melted. 
The  children  plavcd  about  the  doors  and  told  stories 
at  night  round"  the  lire.  Stumm's  myrmidons  no 
doubt  beset  every  road  and  troubled  the  lives  of  innocent 
wayfarers.  But  no  one  came  near  the  cottage,  and  the  fever 
worked  itself  out  while  1  lay  in  peace. 

It  was  a  bad  bout,  but  on  the  fifth  day  it  left  me,  and  I  lay, 
as  weak  as  a  kitten,  staring  at  the  rafters  and  the  little  sky- 
'  light.  It  was  a  leaky,  draughty  old  place,  but  the  woman 
of  the  cottage  had  heaped  deerskins  and  blankets  on  my  bed 
and  kept  me  warm.  She  came  in  now  and  then,  and  once 
she  brought  me  a  brew  of  some  bitter  herbs  which  greatly 
refreshed  me.  A  little  thin  porridge  was  all  the  food  1  could 
eat,  and  some  chocolate  made  from  the  slabs  in  my  ruck  sack. 
I  lay  and  dozed  through  the  day,  hearing  the  faint  chatter 
of  children  below,  and  getting  stronger  hourly.  Malaria 
passes  as  ciuickly  as  it  comes  and  leaves  a  man  little  the  worse, 
though  this  was  one  of  the  sharpest  turns  I  ever  had.  As 
I  lay  I  thought,  and  my  thoughts  followed  curious  hues.  One 
queer  thing  was  that  Stumm  and  his  doings  seemed  to  have 
been  shot  back  into  a  lumber-room  of  my  brain  and  the  door 
locked.  I  thought  a  good  deal  about  my  battalion  and  the 
comedy  of  my  present  position.  You  see  1  was  getting  better, 
for  I  called  it  comedy  now,  not  tragedy. 

But  chiefly  I  thought  of  my  mission.  All  that  wild  day 
in  the  snow  it  had  seemed  the  merest  farce.  The  three  words 
Harry  BuUivant  had  scribbled  had  danced  through  my  head 
in  a  crazy  fandango.  They  were  present  to  me  noW,  but 
coolly  and  sanely  in  all  their  meagreness. 

I  remember  that  I  took  each  one  separately  and  chewed  on 
it  for  hours.  Kasredin — there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of 
that.  Cancer — there  were  too  many  meanings,  all  blind. 
i;  /.—that  was  the  worst  gibberish  of  all. 

Before  this  I  had  always  taken  the  I.  as  the  letter  of  the 
alphabet.     I  had  thought  the  V.  must  stand  for  von,  and 
I  had  considered  the  German  names  beginning  with  I— Ingol- 
stadt,  Ingeburg,  Ingenohl,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.     I  had 
made  a  list  at  the  British  Museum  before  I  left  London. 

Now  I  suddenly  found  myself  taking  the  I  as  the  numeral 
One.  Idly,  not  thinking  what  I  was  doing,  1  put  it  into  German. 
Then  l"  nearly  fell  out  of  the  bed.  Von  Zsmcw— the  name  I 
had  heard  at  Gaudian's  house,  the  name  Stumm  had  spoken 
behind  his  hand,  the  name  to  which  Hilda  was  probably  the 
prefix.  It  was  a  tremendous  discovery — the  first  real  bit  of 
light  I  had  found.  Harry  BuUivant  knew  that  some  man  or 
woman  called  A'^on  Einem  was  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery. 
Stumm  had  spoken  of  the  same  personage  with  respect,  and 
in  connection  with  the  work  I  proposed  to  do  in  raising  the 
Moslem  Africans.  If  I  found  Von  Einem  I  would  be  getting 
very  warm.  What  was  the  word  Stumm  had  whispered  to  Gau- 
dian  and  scared  that  worthy  ?  It  had  sounded  like  Unmantle. 
If  I  could  only  get  that  clear,  I  would  solve  the  riddle. 

I  think  that  discovery  completed  my  cure.  At  any  rate, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day — it  was  Wednesday,  December 
2gth — I  was  well  enough  to  get  up.  When  the  dark  had 
fallen  and  it  was  too  late  to  fear  a  visitor,  I  came  downstairs 
and,  wrapped  in  my  green  cape,  took  a  seat  by  the  fire. 

As  we  sat  there  in  the  firehght,  with  the  three-white-headed 
children  staring  at  me  with  saucer  eyes,  and  smiling  when  I 
looked  their  way,  the  woman  talked.  Her  man  had  gone 
to  tiie  wars  on  the  Eastern  front,  and  the  last  she  had  heard 
from  him  he  was  in  a  Polish  bog  longing  for  his  dry  native  wood- 
lands. The  struggle  meant  little  to  her.  It  was  an  act  of 
God,  a  thunderbolt  out  of  the  sky,  which  had  taken  a  husband 
from  her,  and  might  soon  make  her  a  widow  and  her  children 
fatherless.  She  knew  nothing  of  its  causes  and  purposes, 
andthought  of  the  Russians  as  a  gigantic  nation  of  savages, 
heathens  who  had  never  been  converted,  and  who  would  eat 
up  German  homes  if  the  good  Lord  and  the  brave  German 
soldiers  did  not  stop  them.  I  tried  hard  to  find  out  if  she 
had  any  notion  of  affairs  in  the  West,  but  she  hadn't,  beyond 
the  fact  that  there  was  trouble  with  the  French.  I  doubt  if 
she  knew  of  England's  share  in  it.  She  was  a  decent  soul, 
with  no  bitterness  against  anybody,  not  even  the  Russians 
if  thev  would  spare  her  man, 


That  night  I  realised  the  crazy  folly  of  war.  When  I  saw 
the  splintered  shell  of  Ypres  and  heard  hideous  tales  of 
(ierman  doings,  I  used  to  want  to  see  the  whole  land  of  the 
Boches  given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  I  thought  we  could  never 
end  the  war  properly  without  giving  the  Huns  some  of  their 
own  medicine.  I^ut  that  woodcutter's  cottage  cured  me  of 
such  nightmares.  I  was  for  punishing  the  guihy  but  letting 
the  innocent  go  free.  It  was  our  business  to  thank  Goil 
and  keep  our  hands  clean  from  the  ugly  blunders  to  which 
Germany's  madness  had  driven  her.  What  good  would  it  do 
Christian  folk  to  burn  poor  huts  like  this  and  leave  children's 
bodies  by  the  wayside  ?  To  be  able  to  laugh  and  to  be  merci- 
ful are  the  only  things  that  make  man  better  than  the  beasts. 
The  place,  as  I  have  said,  was  desperately  poor.  The 
woman's  face  had  the  skin  stretched  tight  over  the  bones, 
and  that  transparency  which  means  under-feeding.  1  fancied 
she  did  not  have  the  lavish  allowance  that  soldier's  wives 
get  in  England.  The  children  looked  better  nourished,  but 
it  was  by  their  mother's  sacrifice.  1  did  my  best  to  cheer  them 
up.  I  told  them  long  yarns  about  .Mrica  and  lions  and  tigers, 
and  I  got  some  pieces  of  wood  and  whittled  them  into  toys. 
I  am  fairly  good  with  a  knife,  and  I  carved  hkenesses  of  a 
monkey,  a  springbok,  and  a  rhinoceros.  The  children  went 
to  bed  hugging  the  first  toys  I  e.xpect  they  ever  possessed. 
It  was  pretty  clear  to  me  that  1  must  leave  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  had  to  get  on  with  my  business,  and  besides  it 
was  not  fair  to  the  woman.  .\ny  moment  I  might  be  found 
here,  and  she  would  get  into  trouble  for  harbouring  me.  1 
asked  her  if  she  knew  where  the  Danube  was,  and  her  answer 
surprised  me.  "  ^'ou  will  reach  it  in  an  hour's  walk,  "  she 
said.  '■  The  track  through  the  wood  runs  straight  to  the 
ferry." 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  I  took  my  departure.  It 
was  drizzling  weather,  and  I  was  feeling  very  lean.  Before 
going  I  presented  my  hostess  and  the  children  with  two 
sovereigns  apiece.  "  It  is  English  gold,"  I  said,  "  for  I 
have  to  travel  among  our  enemies  and  use  our  enemies'  money. 
But  the  gold  is  good,  and  if  you  go  to  any  town  they  will 
change  it  for  you.  But  I  advise  you  to  put  it'in  your  stocking- 
foot  and  use  it  only  if  all  else"  fails.  You  must  keep  your 
home  going,  for  some  day  there  will  be  peace  and  your  man 
will  come  back  from  the  wars." 

I  kissed  the  children,  shook  the  woman's  hand,  and  went 
oft  down  the  clearing.  They  had  cried  "  Auf  wiedcrsehen," 
but  it  wasn't  likely  I  would  ever  see  them  again. 

The  snow  had  all  gone,  except  in  patches  in  the  deep  hollows. 
The  ground  was  like  a  full  sponge,  and  a  cold  rain  drifted  in 
my  eyes,  .\fter  an  hour's  steady  trudge  the  trees  thinned, 
arid  presently  I  came  out  on  a  knuckle  of  open  ground  cloaked 
in  dwarf  junipers.  And  there  before  me  lay  the  plain,  and 
a  mile  off  a  broad  brimming  river. 

I  sat  down  and  looked  dismally  at  the  prospect.  The 
exhilaration  of  my  discovery  the  day  before  had  gone.  I 
had  stumbled  on  a  worthless  piece  of  knowledge,  for  I  could 
not  use  it.  Hilda  von  Einem,  if  such  a  person  existed  and 
possessed  the  great  secret,  was  probably  living  in  some  big 
house  in  Berlin,  and  I  was  about  as  likely  to  get  anything  out 
of  her  as  to  be  asked  to  dine  with  the  Kaiser.  Blenkiron 
might  do  something,  but  where  on  earth  was  Blenkiron  ? 
I  daresay  Sir  Walter  would  value  the  information,  but  I  could 
not  get  "to  Sir  Walter.  I  was  to  go  on  to  Constantinople, 
running  away  from  the  people  who  really  pulled  the  ropes. 
But  if  I  stayed  1  could  do  nothing,  and  I  could  not  stay.  I 
must  go  on  and  1  didn't  see  how  I  could  go  on.  Every  course 
seemed  shut  on  me,  and  1  was  in  as  pretty  a  tangle  as  any 
man  ever  stumbled  into. 

For  I  was  mortally  certain  that  Stumm  would  not  let  the 
thing  drop.  I  knew"  too  much,  and,  besides,  I  had  outraged 
his  pride.  He  would  beat  the  countryside  till  he  got  me, 
and  he  undoubtedly  would  get  me  if  I  waited  much  longer. 
But  how  was  I  to  get  o\er  the  border  ?  My  passport  would 
be  no  good,  for  the  number  of  that  pass  would  long  ere  this 
have  been  wired  to  everv  police-station  in  Germany,  and  to 
produce  it  would  be  to  ask  for  trouble.  Without  it  1  could 
not  cross  the  borders  by  any  railway.  My  studies  of  the 
Tourists'  Guide  had  suggested  that  once  1  was  in  Austria 
I  might  find  things  slacker  and  move  abouf  easier.  I  thought 
of  having  a  try  at  the  Tyrol  and  I  also  thought  of  Bohemia. 
But  these  were  a  long  way  off,  and  there  were  several  thou- 
sand chances  each  day  that  I  would  be  caught  on  the  road. 
This  was  Thursday,  December  30th.  the  second  last  day 
of  the  year.  I  was'  due  in  Constantinople  on  the  17th  of 
January.  I  had  thought  myself  a  long  way  from  it  in 
Berlin,  but  now  it  seemed  as  distant  as  the  moon. 

But  that  big  sullen  river  in  front  of  me  led  to  it.  And  as 
I  looked  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  curious  sight.  On  the 
far  eastern  horizon,  where  the  water  slipped  round  a  corner  of 
hill,  there  was  a  long  trail  of  smoke.  The  streamers  thinned 
out  and  seemed  to  come  from  some  boat  well  round  the  corner, 
{Continued  on  t^age  46) 
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{Continueil  from  f'aae  ^\) 
hut  I  could  see  at  least  two  boats  i.;  view.  Therefore,  there 
must  be  a  Ion;;;  train  of  barges  with  a  tug  in  tow.  I  looked  to 
the  west  and  saw  another  such  procession  coming  into  sight. 
First -went  a\  big  river  steamer — it  can't  have  been  mudi 
less  than  i  ,o«o  tons — and  after  came  a  string  of  barges.  They 
were  heavily  loaded  and  their  draught  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, but  there  was  plenty  of  depth  in  the  flooded  river. 
A  moment's  reflection  told  me  what  I  was  looking  at. 
Once  Sandy,  in  one  of  the  discussions  you  have  in  hospital, 
had  told  us  just  how  the  Germans  munitioned  tlieir  Balkan 
campaign.  They  were  pretty  certain  of  dishing  Serbia  at 
the  first,  go,  and  it  was  up  to  them  to  get  through  guns  and 
shells  to  the  old  Turk,  who  was  running  pretty  short  in  his 
first  supply.  Sandy  told  us  how  endless  strings  of  barges, 
loaded  up  at  the  big  factories  of  Westphalia,  were  moving 
through  the  canals  from  the  Rhine  of  the  l-llba  to  the Danube. 
Once  the  first  reached  Turkey,  there  would  be  regular  de- 
livery, you  see,  as  quick  as  the  Turks  could  liandle  the  stuff. 
And  they  didn't  return  empty,  Sandy  said,  but  came  back 
full  of  Turkish  cotton,  and  Bulgarian  beef  and  Rumanian 
corn.  1  don't  know  where  Sandy  got  the  knowledge,  but 
there  was  the  proof  of  it  before  my  eyes. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  and  1  could  have  gnashed  my 
teeth  to  see  those  loads  of  munitions  going  snugly  off  to  the 
enemy.     And  then,  as  I  looked,  an  idea  came  into  my  head,  ' 
and  with  it  an  eighth  part  of  a  hope. 

There  was  only  one  way  for  me  to  get  out  of  Germany, 
and  that  was  to  leave  in  such  good  company  that  I  would  bo 
asked  no  questions.  That  was  ])lain  enough.  If  I  tra\(iled 
to  Turkey,  for  instance,  in  the  Kaiser's  suite,  I  would  be  as 
safe  as  the  mail.  But  if  I  went  on  my  o\vn  I  was  done. 
I  had,  so  to  speak,  to  get  my  passport  insiiff  Germany,  to 
join  some  caravan  which  had  free  marching  powers.  And 
there  was  the  kind  of  caravan  before  me— the  Essen  barges. 

It  sounded  lunacy,  for  I  guessed  that  munitions  of  war 
would  be  as  jealously  guarded  as  von  Hindenburg's  health. 
All  the  safer,  I  replied,  to  myself,  once  I  got  there.  It  you 
are  looking  tor  a  deserter  yon  don't  seek  him  at  the  favourite 
regimental  public-house.  If  you're  after  a  thief,  among  the 
places  you'd  leave  unsearched  would  be  Scotland  Yard. 

It  was  sound  reasoning,  but  how  was  I  to  get  on  board  ? 
Probably  the  beastly  things  did  not  stop  once  in  a  hundred 
miles,  and  Stumm  would  get  me  long  before  I  struck  a  halting 
place.  And  even  if  I  did  get  a  chance  like  that,  how  was  I 
to  get  permission  to  travel  ? 

One  step  was  clearly  indicated — to  get  down  to  the  river- 
bank  at  once.  So  I  set  off  at  a  sharp  walk  across  souelchy 
fields,  till  I  struck  a  road  where  the  ditches  had  overflowed 
so  as  almost  to  meet  in.  the  middle.  The  place  was  so  bad 
that  I  hoped  travellers  might  be  few.  And  as  I  trudged, 
my  thoughts  were  busy  with  my  opportunities  as  a  stowaway. 
If  I  bought  food,  I  might  get  a  chance  to  lie  snug  on  one  of 
the  barges.  They  would  not  break  bulk  till  they  got  to  their 
journey's  end. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  that  the  steamer,  which  was  now 
abreast  of  me,  began  to  move  towards  the  shore,  and  as  I 
came  over  a  low  rise,  I  saw  on  my  left  a  straggling  village 
with  a  church,  and  a  small  landing-stage.  The  houses  stood 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  stream,  and  between  them 
was  a  straight,  poplar  fringed  road. 

Soon  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  procession 
was  coming  to  a  standstill.  The  big  tug  nosed  her  way  in 
and  lay  up  alongside  the  pier,  where  in  season  of  flood  there 
was  enough  depth  of  water.  She  signalled  to  the  barges  and 
they  also  started  to  drop  anchors,  which  showed  that  there 
must  be  at  least  two  men  aboard  each.  Some  of  them 
dragged  a  bit  and  it  was  rather  a  cock-eyed  train  that  lay 
in  mid-stream.  The  tuf  got  out  a  gang-way  and  1  saw  half 
a  dozen  men  leave  it,  carrying  something  on  their  should(>rs. 
It  could  only  be  one  thing— a  dead  body.  Someone  of  the 
crew  must  have  died,  and  this  halt  was  to  bury  him.  1 
watched  the  procession  move  towards  the  village,  and  I 
reckoned  they  would  take  some  time  there,  though  they 
might  have  wired  ahead  for  a  grave  to  be  dug.  Anyhow, 
they  would  be  long  enough  to  give  me  a  chance. 

For  I  had  decided  upon  a  brazen  course.  Blenkiron  had 
said  you  couldn't  cheat  the  Boche,  but  you  could  bluff  him. 
I  was  going  to  put  up  the  most  monstrous  bluff.  If  the 
whole  countryside  was  hunting  for  Richard  Hannay,  Richard 
1  lannay  could  walk  out  as  a  pal  of  the  hunters,  for  I  remembered 
the  pass  Stumm  had  given  me.  If  that  was  worth  a  tinker's 
curse,  it  should  be  good  enough  to  impress  a  ship's  captain. 

Of  course  there  were  a  thousand  risks.  They  might  have 
heard  of  me  in  the  village  and  told  the  ship's  party  the 
story.  Tor  that  reason  I  resolved  not  to  go  there,  but  to 
meet  the  sailors  when  they  were  returning  to  the  boat.  Or 
the  Captain  might  have  been  warned  and  got  the  number 
of  my  pass,  in  which  case  Stumm  W(juld  have  his  hands  on  me 
pretty  soon.     Or  the  captain  might    be   a    fellow    who  had 


never  seen  a  secret  service  pass  and  would  not  know  what  it 
meant,  ami  W(juld  refuse  me  transport  l)y  the  letter  of  his 
instructions.  In  that  ca^se  I  must  wait  on  another  convoy. 
I  had  shaved  and  made  myself  a  fairly  respectable  flguie 
before  I  left  the  cottage.  It  was  my  cue  to  wait  for  the  men 
when  they  left  the  church,  wait  on  that  quarter  mile  of 
straight  highway.  1  judged  the  captain  must  be  in  the  party. 
The  village,  I  was  glad  to  observe,  seemed  very  empty.  I  have 
my  own  notions  about  the  Bavarians  as  fighting  men,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  judging  by  my  observations,  very 
few  of  them  stayed  at  home.  That  funeral  took  hours. 
They  must  have  had  to  dig  the  grave,  for  I  waited  near  the 
road  in  a  clump  of  cherry  trees  with  my  feet  in  two  inches 
of  water,  till  I  felt  chilled  to  the  bone.  I  prayed  to  (iod  it 
would  not  bring  back  my  fever,  for  1  was  only  one  day  out  of 
bed.  I  had  little  tobacco  in  jmy  pouch,  but  I  stood  myself 
one  pipe,  and  ate  one  of  the  cakes  of  chocolate  I  still  carried. 
At  last,  well  after  mid-day,  1  could  see  the  party  return- 
ing. They  marched  two  by  two,  and  I  was  thankful  that 
they  had  no  \illagers  with  them.  1  walked  to  the  road,  and 
met  the  vanguard,  carrying  my  head  as  high  as  I  knew  how. 

"  Where's  your  Captain  ?  "  I  a.skcd,  and  a  man  jerked  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder.  The  others  wore  thick  jerseys  and 
knitted  caps,  but  there  was  one  man  at  the  rear  in  uniform. 

He  was  a  short,  broad  man,  with  a  weatlierbeaten  face  and 
an  anxious  eye. 

"  May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Herr  Captain  ?  "    I  said 
.with  what  1  hoped  was  a  blend  of  authority  and  conciliation. 
He  nodded  to  his  companion  w-ho  walked  on. 
"  Yes  ?  "    lio  asked  rather  impatiently. 
I  proferrcd  him  my  pass.     Thank  heaven  lie  had  seen  the 
kind  of  thing  before,  for  his  face  at  once  took  on  that    look 
which  one  person  in  authority  always  wears  when  confronted 
with  another.     He  studied  it  closely  and  raised  his  eyes. 
"  Well,    sir  ?  "     he   said.     "  I    observe   your  credentials. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  take  it  you  are  bound  for  Constantinople  ?  "     I  asked. 
"  The  boats  go  as  far  as  Rustchuk,"    he  replied.     "  Tlieie 
the  stuff  is  transferred  to  the  railway." 
"  And  you  reach  Rustchuk  when  ?  " 
"  In  ten  days,  bar  accidents.     Let  us  say  twelve  to  be  safe." 
"  I  want  to  accompany  you,"   I  said.     "  In  my  profession. 
Herr  Captain,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  make  journeys  by 
other  than  the  common  route.     That  is  now  my  desii-e.     I 
Imve  the  right  to  call  upon  some  other  branch  of  our  country's 
service  to  help  me.     Hence  my  request." 

"  I  must  telegraph  about  it.     .My  instructions  are  to  let 
no  one  aboard,  not  even  a  man  like  you.     I  am  sorry  sir,  but 
1  must  get  authority  fir.st  before  I  can  fall  in  with  your  desire. 
Besides  my  boat  is  ill  found.     You  had  better  wait  for  the 
next  batch  and  ask  Dreyser  to  take  you.     I  lost  Walter  to-day- 
He  was  ill  when  he  came  aboard — a  disease  of  the  heart — but 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  and  last  night  he  died." 
"  Was  that  him  you  have  been  burying  ?  "     I  asked. 
"  F.ven  so.  ,   He  was  a  good  man  and  my  wife's  cousin,  and 
now  I  have  no  engineer.     Only  a  fool  of  a  boy  from  Hamburg;. 
1  have  just  come  from  wiring  to  my  owners  for  a  fresh  man, 
but  even  if  he  comes  by  the  quickest  train  he  will  scarcely 
overtake  us  before  Vienna  or  even  Buda." 
I  saw  light  at  last. 

"  We  will  go  together,"    I  said,  "  and  cancel  that  wire. 
For  behold,  Herr  Captain,  I  am  an  engineer,  and  will  gladly 
keep  an  eye  on  your  boilers  till  we  get  to  Rustchuk." 
He  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

"  I  am  speaking  truth,"  1  said.  "  Before  the  war  I  was 
an  engineer  in  Damaraland.  Mining  was  my  branch,  but 
I  had  a  good  training  and  I  know  enough  to  run  a  river-boat. 
Have  no  fear.     I  promise  you  1   will  earn  my  passage." 

His  face  cleared,  and  he  looked  what  he  was,  an  honest, 
good-humoured  North  German  seaman. 

"  Come  then  in  Ciod's  name,"  he  cried,  "  and  we  will  make 
a  bargain.  I  will  let  J  Ik:  telegraph  sleep.  I  want  authority 
from  the  Government" 'Vj  take  a  passenger,  but  I  need  none  to 
engage  a  new  engineer." 

He  sent  one  of  the  hands  back  to  the  village  to  cancel  his 
wire.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  myself  on  board,  and  ten 
minutes  later  we  were  out  in  mid-stream,  and  our  tows  were 
lumbering  into  line.  Coffee  was  being  made  ready  in  the 
cabin,  and  while  I  waited  for  it  I  picked  up  the  captain's 
binoculars  a'-nd  "icJrnned  the  ]>lace  I  had  left. 

1  saw  some  curious  things.  On  the  first  road  I  had  struck 
on  leaving  the  cottage  there  were  men  on  bicycles  mo\  ing 
rapidly.  They  seemed  to  wear  uniform.  On  the  next 
parrallel  road,  the  one  that  ran  through  the  village  I  could 
see  others.  I  noticed,  too,  that  se\eral  figures  appeared  to  be 
beating  the  intervening  fields. 

Stumm's  cordon  liad  got  busy  at  last,  and  I  thanked  my 
stars  that  not  one  of  the  villagers  had  seen  me.  I  had  not 
got  away  much  too  soon  for  in  another  half-hour  he  would 

hsP/e   had   me.  (To  be  couUnued.) 
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For  GOD,  KING  and  EMPIRE, 

THE  RECREATION  HUTS, 
TENTS   AND   CLUBS   OF 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

■•ire  siviiig  rest,  recreation,  and  comfort  to  our  Sailors  ami 
Soldiers  at  Home,  and  in  each  Theatre  of  War,  incliiditi^ 


United  Kingdom. 

Malta. 

East  Africa. 


France. 

Egypt. 

Mesopotamia 


Flanders. 
SaFonica. 
India. 


■  On  the  WESTEUN  FRONT  we  have  upwards  of  SIXTY 
HUTS    AND    Cr,UBS    actmilly    under    SHKIXKinK. 

SPECIAL  HUTS  at  LONELY 
NAVAL    AND     AIR     BASES. 

Kacli   Hilt.  Tent,  and  t'hib  contains  facilities  for 
'  reading  and   writing,  games,  music,  light  refresh- 

ments, recreation  of  various  kinds;  also  a  QUIET 
UOliNEU    for    devotion,    and     conveniences    for 
Services  on  Sundays  and  Weekdays. 

A  HUT  COSTS  £300;   a  TENT  £150;    Eo,uipment   £100; 
Week's  Wprking  £5  abroad.  £2  at  home. 

Many  more  are  Urgently  Required. 

».'iil    you    supply    ONE    HUT    or    TENT, 
and  call  it  by  your  own  or  some  other  name  ? 


Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  crossed  "  Ban  lays', 

a/c  Cliurch  .\rniy,"  payable  to  PREnEND.tKY  Carlii,k,  D.l)., 

Hon.     Chief     Secretary,     Church     Army     Headiiuarters, 

Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  Loudon,  W. 

Friends  are  earnestly  asked  NOT  to  send 
Treasury  Notes  by  post. 


m 
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Help  the  Homeless 
People  of  Poland 


BY    CONTRIBUTING    TO    THE 

GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  POLAND 

FUND 

(loith  which  is  affiliated  the  British  Moscow  Relief 
Committee), 

The  devastation  of  Poland  is  0110  of  the  grealost 
tnigi^dit-s  of  the  war.  People  vvlio  once  were  well-to-do 
stand  in  silent,  anxioutj  crowds  waitinf^  their  turn  while 
the  soup  kitchens  pass  along.  Thousands  are  living  in 
trucks,  and  sleeping  on  tiie  stone  floors  of  railway 
stations.  Women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  have 
walked  hundreds  of  mikv  to  escajie  the  horrors  of  (Jer- 
man  invasion,  and  have  arrived  at  their  destination  so 
dazed  and  tired  that  the  joy  of  seeing  a  friendly  face,  or 
hearing  a  friendly  voice,  has  been  denied  them.  "It  is 
the  sacldest  sight  I  have  ever  seen,"  states. a  writer,  in 
a  letter  from  Moscow,  and  to  all  who  feel  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  the  war — broken  men  and  women,  and 
starving  ciiildren — an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  send 
what  help  they  can  to — 
EVELEIGH'nASH,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Great  Britain  to  Poland  Fund, 

36,  King  Street,  C'ovent  Garden,  London. 

N.B. — No  rontributions  pass  throvgh   German  or  Austrian 

linnd.i.  Thr  moiii'y  rollectetl  in  nent  to  flic  Itusso-Asiadc 
Btinh  in  I'rtioijmd.  and  considerable  profit  is  made  on  the 
I'xtrcinibi  fiivnurnhle  rate  of  ej-chan(jc.  In  normal  times, 
liiissiii  (jivi's  11.1  95  roubles  for  £10,  but  at  present  site  ijives 
1/.S-  150  roubles  for  £10.  The  EnijlisK  equivalent  of  a  rouble 
is  a  fraction  over  2/1. 


Feeling  slack  ?  Need  a 
change?  Nonsense !  Get 
the  Kruschen  habit  and 
you'll  feel  a  new  man ! 
Remember!  Half-a-tea- 
spoonful — in  hot  water — 
before    breakfast  —  every 

iTi nrrt  1  n  d  f       i  n  d  i  s  r  1:  n  s  a  b  1.  e     lu  r 

**l'-'i  •"I'S  •  URIC      ACID     CilMfL  AINTS. 

Of  all  Chemists  1/6  per 
bottle.    All    British. 


^ 
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Twenty  Shillings  will  keep  Twenty 
people  from  Starvation  tor  a  Week. 

Committees  have  been  ettablthed  in  all  the 
principal    cities    of    the    United    Kingdom. 

Pa  Irons : 
THE    ARCHBISHOP   OF    CANTERBURY. 
THE   EARL   OF    ROSEBERY. 
HIS    EXCELLENCY   SIR   G.   W.   BUCHANAN. 

British   Ambassador  Exlraordinari/  and  Plenipotentiary  at 

Petroijrad. 

Chairman:  THE   LADY   BYRON.    ; 

Hon.  Secretary  :  C.    W.   NICHOLSON,  Esq. 

Hon.  President  :    THE     LORD     MAYOR    OF    LONDON. 

linn.    Vice-Presidents  : 
THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE.       I      SIR  HORACE    PLUNKEIT 
THE  VISCOUKT  BRYCE,  |      SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bt 

THE  YEN.  ARCHDEACON  CUNNINGHAM. 

Hon.  President  Edinbiinih   ('nmmittee  : 
THE   LORD   DUNEDIN. 

Hon.    President    (Ihtsqoie   Commillee  : 
THE    LORD   PROVOST   OF   GLASGOW. 

lion.    President   Manelirsler  Commillee  ■ 
THE   LORD   MAYOR   OF   MANCHESTER. 

Patrons  hiverpool  l.'ommiller  : 
THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LIVERPOOL.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 


lion.   Treasurer : 

EVELEIGH  NASH,   Esq.. 

36.  King  Street,   Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 

Auditors:  LEOxN'AKD  G.  LANE  and  Co., 
Of),  Ludgate  Hill,  E.G. 

Bankers:  THE  RUSSO-ASIATIC  BANK, 
61,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

Cliwiuos  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  "Great 
Britain  to  Poland  Fund." 
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Fifty  Million  Sterling    in   War   Gifts 


By  W.  E.  Dowding 


How  many  people  remember  that  the  nearly 
/b.ooo.ooo,  at  which  the  total  of  the  Prince  of 
\\'alcs'  National  Relief  Fmid  now  stands,  is  at 
least  50  per  cent,  short  of  the  actual  suni 
contributed  by  the  public  to  relieve  distress  consequent 
on  the  war  ?  All  over  the  country  additional  local  funds 
ha\e  been  raised  and  never  sent  to  London.  A  town 
would  set  up  a  higher  or  broader  scale  of  relief.  When  it 
could  get  no  grants  from  London  to  carry  it  out,  its  contribu- 
tions were  no  longer  sent  to  London.  So  some  £3,000,000 
has  been  collected  locally.  Most  of  it  is  spent.  To-day  the 
provincial  towns  are  protesting  against  the  request  of  central 
authority  to  appeal  to  their  own  people  for  funds  to  supplement 
pensions  for  their  own  soldiers. 

To  these  sums  must  be  added  the  £150,000  given  by  the 
Dominion  Government  of  Canada  for  the  relief  of  boarding- 
liouse  keepers  and  others  on  our  East  Coast.  What  these 
unhappy  folk  want  most  is  money  to  keep  up  their  rent. 
Homes  "and  furniture  are  their  trading  capital.  It  is  con- 
sidered outside  the  purpose  of  the  National  Relief  Fund  to 
give  relief  in  such  cases. 

Bigger  than  all  these  together  is  the  aggregate  of  the  funds 
raised  by  communities  of  people  engaged  in  departments  of 
the  State,  in  banks,  offices,  factories,  colliery  districts,  and 
so  on,  to  help  the  families  and  dependents  of  their  own  men 
who  have  taken  up  arms,  and  to  re-establish  tlie  men  them- 
selves when  they  come  back.  From  the  General  Post  Office 
down  to  the  shoemaker's  shop,  such  funds  have  been  built 
up  by  regular  payments  from  the  wage-earners,  supplemeiited 
by  grants  from  employers  and  votes  by  shareholders.  The 
amount  is  well  above  £100,000  a  week.  But  taking  that 
modest  minimum  figure  and  multiplying  it  by  104  weeks  we 
reach  a  total  of  nearly  io|  million  pounds. 

At  least  another  million  should  be  added  on  account  of 
sums  independently  raised  by  such  organisations  as  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Help  Society,  the  Officers'  Families  Fund.  They 
bring  up  the  aggregate  to  £20,000,000. 

Red  Cross  Funds 

Next  in  popularity,  though  not  in  amount,  let  us  take  the 
Red  Cross  group.  The  Times  Fund  already  exceeds 
£4,000,000,  and  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  fund.  It 
finances  the  work  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  figure  does  not 
embrace  the  funds  raised  by  the  Scottish  and  Irish  branches 
of  the  society.  And  throughout  the  Kingdom  local  sub- 
sidiary branches  have  raised  and  spent  sums  that  are  not 
announced  in  any  central  total.  We  may  safely  say  that 
£5,500,000  in  all  has  been  contributed  to  support  the  Red 
Cross.  The  beneficent  work  done  by  voluntary  funds  for 
our  sick  and  wounded  men  does  not  end  there.  Artificial 
limbs  are  being  provided  ;  blinded  men  are  being  trained  to  a 
new  life  ;  convalescents  are  being  entertained  at  country 
houses  or  taken  for  drives  at  somebody's  expense.  Many  other 
such  works  are  being  done.  A  value  may  rightly  be  placed 
also  upon  the  generous  accommodation  freely  surrendered  to 
hospitad  uses.  Against  some  of  these  items  definite  figures 
could  be  placed.  Others  are  susceptible  to  estimate  only. 
Together  they  swell  the  total  to  something  over  £6,000,000, 
without  counting  the  contributions  to  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  and 
kindred  organisations  caring  for  the  beasts  of  war. 

There  are  "necessary"  comforts  and  there  are  "extra" 
comforts,  to  adopt  the  division  made  in  the  first  war  of  the 
century.  The  former  included  clothing  and  tobacco.  Tiie 
latter  were  of  the  kind  instanced  by  chocolate  and  hospital 
supplies  such  as  bandages.  It  was  an  arbitrary  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  things  that  are  not  distinguishable. 
We  now  count  as  a  "  comfort  "  any  supply  that  is  extra  to 
the  official  supplies  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty. 
The  chief  of  these  is  tobacco.  Approved  organisations  have 
been  permitted  to  send  tobacco  to  the  soldiers  direct  from 
bond,  i.e.,  without  payment  of  duty,  and  the  quantity  so 
delivered  from  bond  "  for  the  use  of  H.M.  Military  and  Naval 
F'orces  Abroad  "  was  last  year  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
as  in  the  year  before  the  war.  It  was  nearly  h.V  million  lb. 
Some  measure  of  this  particular  "  comfort  "  is  given  by  tliat 
figure.  Beyond  it  there  is  a  spacious  field  of  generosity 
covered  by  the  gift  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms  purchased 
privately  from  the  shops.     Of  this  no  record  is  possible. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  clothing,  which  is  the  next 
item  in  order  ai  imoortance.  is  eleaned  from  an  examination 


of  the  returns  of  such  a  well-organised  agency  as  Queen 
Mary's  Needlework  Guild,  which  in  the  first  year  of  the  war 
despatched  goods  (mainly  to  our  fighting  men)  estimated  to 
be  worth  £100,000  cost  price.  There  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  "  comforts  "  organisations.  They  make  or  collect  or  pur- 
chase articles  of  all  kinds,  from  mouth-organs  to  motor-kit- 
chens. They  gave  those  footballs  which  the  Surreys  "  passed  " 
into  action  the  other  day.  The  Camps  Library  alone  has  sent 
out  more  than  six  million  books  and  magazines  (which  I 
value  at  secondhand  buyers'  prices).  Kvery  home  in  the 
land  has  contributed  something.  The  value  of  the  two 
years'  outlay  cannot  be  less  than  £6,000,000.  It  is  probably 
much  higher,  hut  1  am  conservative  in  every  estimate. 

The  work  of  such  organisations  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
■S'.W.C.A.,  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army  is  not 
included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  figures.  The  first  mentioned 
has  collected  over  £600,000.  There  was  a  special  fund  of 
over  £150,000  raised  for  the  Indian  soldiers  ;  and  in  this 
group  should  be  included  also  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
entertainment  of  all  our  Oversea  troops.  These  organisations 
together  have  received  from  the  public  more  than  £1,000,000. . 

Belgium  stands  first  in  other  National  Relief  Funds.  Her 
needs  are  great  because  her  resources  are  gone  in  the  desola- 
tion of  war.  The  Neutral  Commission  has  received  and 
disbursed  among  the  destitute  in  Belgium  a  total  benevolence 
of  £4,000,000.  The  refugees  within  our  own  shores  have 
been  cared  for  at  a  willing  expense,  in  food  and  clothing  and 
lodging,  of  not  less  than  £3,000,000.  There  are  a  score  of 
special  (and  now  recognised)  funds  raised  and  administered 
in  the  country  for  the  Belgian  people.  Chief  of  them  is  the 
Belgian  Relief  F'und.  Altogether  the  British  people  have 
gladly  given  not  less  than  £8,000,000  for  the  nation  that  bore 
the  first  shock  of  war.  France,  Russia,  Serbia,  Poland, 
Italy,  Armenia,  Montenegro,  have  all  learned  how  deep  is  our 
sympatliy  with  their  sufferings  in  the  common  cause.  It 
seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  put  a  figure  on  it  at  all.  But 
with  Belgium  included  it  is  over  £10,000,000. 

We  have  reached  a  conservative  total  of  £43,000,000. 
There  is  something  yet  to  add.  Within  a  few  days  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  two  leading  motor-car  owners'  associa- 
tions listed  34,000  people  willing  to  lend  their  cars  to  the 
country.  I  should  say  that  at  least  20,000  motor-cars  have 
been  used  daily  throughout  the  war  in  voluntary  work  in 
connection  with  the  various  emergency  organisations,  not 
counting  cars  taken  over  by  the  mihtary  authorities.  The 
cost  of  wear  and  tear  and  of  petrol  and  frequently  the  wages 
of  the  drivers  are  borne  by  the  donors.  I  have  put  that  cost 
very  modestly  at  ten  shillings  a  car  a  week,  which  works  out 
at  something  over  £r, 000, 000. 

Everywhere  voluntary  agencies  have  enjoyed  the  use  of 
offices  and  premises  rent  free.  Professional  work  has  been 
done  by  the  paid  staffs  of  bankers,  accountants,  auctioneers 
and  solicitors.  Volunteer  Training  Corps,  special  constables, 
women  in  responsible  war  duties,  entertainers,  voluntary 
workers  by  the  thousand  have  incurred  personal  expense 
so  that  they,  too,  might  take  their  part  in  the  great  work. 
Some  value  should  be  put  on  their  outlay,  which  is  no  less 
a  contribution  to  the  war  funds  than  if  they  had  sat  idle  and 
sent  in  cheques.  It  is  at  least  another  miUion  pounds,  and 
it  brings  my  total  to  £45,000,000. 

From  this  I  have  excluded  funds  raised  in  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions,  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  in  India,  and  there 
retained  for  home  use.  They  thought  first  of  the  needs  of 
the  Mother  Country  and,  with  British  residents  the  world 
over,  they  contributed  freely  and  very  generously.  Latterly 
they  have  had  to  provide  for  their  own  needs.  If  I  were  to 
extend  this  Ijricf  review  to  funds  voluntarily  raised  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  FZmpirc  outside  these  little  islands,  I  should 
be  able  to  account  for  a  superb  total  of  much  over  £50,000,000, 


Summary  of  Two  Ykars'  Resi'lts. 

For  the  Relief  of  Distress,  and  the  re-estabUshmcnt  of 

returning  to  civil  life 
Tor  Sick  and  Wounded  Sailors  and  Soldiers. . 
Comforts,  valued  at      . . 
I'lntertainnient  of  our  Fighting  Men  . . 
I'or  Our  Allies    .  . 
Miscellaneous  (including  motor-car  owners'  expenses  ; 

sonal  expcn.ses  of  voluntary  workers,  etc.) 
Total  value  of  gifts  received   andjor    administered   in 

l!n  ited  Kivgdom 
Add  funds  raised  and  administered  wholly  Oversea 

Imperial  Grand  Total 


20, 
6, 
6, 
I, 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


per- 

tlie 


2 ,000,000 


45. 

5. 


000,000 
000,000 
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John  Lane's  Latest  Books, 

THE   LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF    SIR 
JOHN  HENNIKER  HEATON,   Bart. 

By    his   Daughter,     MRS.    ADRIAN     PORTER 
VVitli    Illustrations.       Demy  8vo       lOs.  3d.  net. 

ESSAYS   AND   LITERARY    STUDIES. 

Bv  STEPHEN  LEACOCK.         Crown  8vo.         3».  6d.  net. 

THE  SOUL  OF  THE  RUSSIAN. 

By    MARJORIE    and    ALAN    LETHBRIDGb. 
C'rown  8vo.     3s.  6d,  net- 

DISRAELI  :  A  Historical  Play. 

By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER.     With  portrait   of  DENNIS  EADIE. 
Crown    8vo.    Cloth    2s. ;    paper  U.  net. 

AERIAL  RUSSIA  :   The  Romance  of  the 
Giant   Aeroplane. 

By    LiEUT.-COL.    ROUSTAM    BEK. 

With  21  Illustrations.     Crown   8vo.   2s.    6d.    net. 

RUSSIAN    CHAPS. 

By  M.  C.  LETHBRIDGE.    Crown  8vo.     Is.  net.    [Shortlv. 

CANADA  CHAPS. 

By  J.  G.  SIME.  Crown  8vo.     Is    net.      [Shortly- 

New    6/-    Novels. 

FAR-AWAY  STORIES.     (Second  Edition.) 
BY    WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE. 

THE  BYWONNER. 

By  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG. 

A  MRS.  JONES. 

By  MRS.  C.  S    PEEL. 

FORKED  LIGHTNING  (The  Green  Flag) 

By  KEBLE  HOWAKD. 

THE  SHELTERED  SEX. 

By  MADGE  MEARS. 
JOHN    LANE,    THE    BODLEY    HEAD,    VIGO  ST.,  W. 


SOLDIERS'    TALES    SERIES. 

A  mio  series  of  War  books  recording  the  actual  experiences 
of  fighters  in  all  branches  of  the  Services. 

UNCENSORED    LETTERS  ol^^^^Ills. 

From  a  French  Surgeon  (o  his  English  Wije.  3/6  net. 

Previously  Published  3/6  net  each. 


"CONTEMPTIBLE" 

By    "CASUALTY." 
"On«  of  the  few  really  noteworthy 
hooks    that    we    have    had    from    sol- 
diers .  .  .  Many    pages      reveal      uii 
(.ominon  power. — Uirminyham  Post. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR 

B.v    .\ND1!E    WARNOD. 
"Quite  a    little  classic  .  .  .  wonder- 
fuU.v  iiifoniiing."— S.  Timet. 

ON  THE  ANZAC  TRAIL 

B.v  "ANZAC." 
"Quite  the  real  thint'  .      .  an  extra- 
Oi\Un;irily  vivid  record." — The  Times. 


DIXMUDE 

liy  CHAULES  LE  GOFFIC. 
"A     i:rfat    and     fawiinutina    story 
which    .-stands   by   itst'lf   in    the   huge 
epic  cvcle  nf  the  War."— The  Times. 

IN  THE    FIELD 

li.v   MARCEL    DUPOiNT. 
"Dumas     himself    could    not    have 
bettered     most     of    these    pages."— 
E.  Standarii. 

WITH  MY  REGIMENT 

Rv  "PLATOON  COMMANDER." 

"To  read   it   is   to  share  every  e.\- 

perience    (almost)    in    the    life    of   a 

lieutenant    on    active     service. "~.Wr. 

Punck. 


UKIlVEMA?i>.' 


A    IVeek's  FREE   Trial 

FOR^  PRIVATE 
business"  LETTERS 

Fastens  Papers   Without 
Pins  or  Metal  Clips. 

This  little  instrument  should  be  used  by  every  man 
who  wants  to  keep  his  correspondence  in  order.  It 
saves  pins  and  wire  clips. 

Fastens  several  sheets  at  a  time.  Bought  by  many  Officers,  Doc'ors,  Public 
Bodies,  and  Business  Homes  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Can  be  used  tor 
letters  and  replies,  invoices,  memoranda,  etc.  Pays  for  itse'f  in  a  short  time. 
It  is  handsomely  plated,  costs  only  1 T/6,  and  will  be  sent  on 
approval    to    any    reader    of    "  Land    and    Water." 

WRITE    FOR    A     WEEK'S    FREE     TRIAL. 
Kingsway  Commercial  Assoc,  Ltd.,  Windsor  House,  London,  W.C. 


Chicago  Derby 

loth     June,     1916,     300     miles,     in 
3  hrs.  2  mins.  31-64  sees.,  9870  m.p.h. 

WON 

By   KEST.A   on   PEUGEOT 

ON 


Rudge-Whilworth 

DetachableWire  Wheels 


19  out  of  21  starters  were  fitted 

with  Rudge-Whitworth  Detachable 

Wire  Wheels. 


Wire  Wheel  Cat- 
alo£ue,  with 
beautifully  coloured 
illustrations,  post 
free  from — 


Rudge-Whitworth 

Ltd. 
(Dept.  267), 

COVENTRY. 


By  Appointment. 
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ADJUSTABLE   REST^CHAIRS 


"THE     BURLINGTON"     (Patented). 

Simply  press  a  button  and  the  back  declines,  or  automati- 
cally rises,  to  any  position  desired  by  the  occupant.  Release 
the  button  and  the  back   is  locked. 

The  arms  open  outwards,  affording  easy  access  and  exit. 
The  Leg  Rest  is  sdjustable  to  various  inclinations,  and  can  oe 
used  as  a  footstool.     When  not   in  use  it  slides  under  the  seal. 

The  Reading  Desk  and  Side  Tray  are  adjustable  and  remov 
able.  The  only  chair  combinini!  these  conveniences,  or  that 
is  so  easily  adjusted.  The  Upholstery  is  exceptionally  deep, 
with  spring  elastic  edges. 

Would  not  one  of  these  chairs  add  considerably  to  the 
enjoyment    of  your   relaxation  and    rest  ? 

CATALOGUE     C   6     OF     ADJUSTABLE     CHAIRS,      FREE. 

171  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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AN 

EXHIBITION 

OF  OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

depicting  scenes  from 

THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  FRANCE 

under  the  Patronage  of  His  Excellency  the  French 
Ambassador  and  The  Vicomtesse  de  la  Panouse  (President 
of  the  Croix  Rouge  Francaise),  is  now  being  held  in  the 
Georgian  Galleries  of  this  Establishment.  These  Records 
and  Photographs  have  been  especially  sent  for  Exhibition 

BY  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY 


Waring&Gillow' 

^urrus^ers&DecoratorstcJ^Mt^eXjn^.  ^^^^^ 
164-180  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON, W. 


THE    CARLTON 

HOTEL  ■  AND  ■  RESTAURANT 


Renowned   Cuisine. 


Reduced   terms   for  apartments   during   the  War. 


THE   RITZ   HOTEL 

AND  RESTAURANT 


CLARKE 

WATERPROOF  SOFT  LEG 

TRENCH  FIELD  BOOT 

iVrt  Boot  Hooks  or  Jack  required. 

Officers  state  that  this  Boot  is  aa  iin- 
provcracnt  on  the  Xonvci^ian  Treach 
Boot.  Its  waterproof  qualities  aad  ap- 
pearance far  exceed  all  others.  Browa 
more  waterproof  than  black. 

For  BIDING  —  or  RFRT  TM 
MARCHING     Into     P^Ktjini 

HA^^DSEWN  0\LY. 
Send  for  Self- measurement  form. 


Phone : 
Kens.  3107 

■    (3  lines). 


It  is  essential  that  Uool^  h,i  winter  w  r  should  l>3 
ordered  immediately,  as  owing  to  the  shortage  ol  ta^jur 
asd  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  leather,  it  may  n  .1  be 
pos=.ibIc  to  guarantee  the  supply  at  a  later  date. 

3  Beauchamp  Place,  Bromplon  Rd.  (H?"Jd,)  S.W. 


ACTIVE  SERVICE  GOODS. 


LISTS     READY. 


The  "LITTLE  GIANT"  WIRE  CUTTER. 

A  Remarkable  Implement,  Immense  Power  In  3mall 
Compass.  Will  cut  ^  "i^e  with  one  hand,  or  quarter- 
Inch  with  two.  Size  8  inches  only.  Insulated,  with  two 
spare  cuttera.  Weight  under  12  on  The  cut  once  com- 
menced Is  gradually  strained  apart  by  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  the  hood,  thus  nmrveltously  reducing  the  ctTort 
required.  I'Rlcu,  24/*.  Poi^ta^'e,  British  Kxp.  Force,  1/-. 
twaddle  Case  11/-,  Belt  Case  8/-.  Ehaki  Leather  Belt 
Case  8/9. 

HILL  €f  SON.  4  Haymarket,  London. 

Estabtlshed  nearly  a  Century. 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
&  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after   Dinner. 

In   making,    use   LESS   QUANTITY,    it   being   so 
much      stronger      than      ORDINARY     COFFEE. 


RO^vjs.r< 


-V'ETEMNAR'V     COZ^ILiSGE,    CAMDEN  TOWN,  LONDON,    N.W. 
(Founded   1791,) 
PROFESSOR  SIR  JOHN   McFADVEAN,   M.B.,   B.Sc,   LL,D.,   M.R.C.V.S.,    Principal   and   Dean. 

The  attention  of 'parentis  and  guardians  is  called  to  thf   cicellent  prosp.cts   which   tlie   Veterinary    Profession 
offers  to  young  gentlemen  of  good*  education. 

The  demand' for' Veterinary  Surgeons,    ooth  for   priwit*  practice  and  for  public  appointnients.  (s  greatly  In 
excess  of  the  supply. 

Complete' courses  of  Instnictlon  are  given   for  the  Diiiloina   of   the    Ilofal    Colleie   of    Veterinary    Surgeon.i, 
and  tho  B..V.  Degree  in  Veterinjvry  Science  of  the  University  of  London. 

F-.ill   particulars  of  Classes,   Prizes.   Fees,   and   duration   of  terms  are  given   in   the  College   Calendar,  copies 
of  uhioh  mny   l>e   had   on  a;ip{lcation   to    THOMAS   C.    WIGHT  Secretary. 
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The  Rebuilding  of  Belgium 

Some  Artistic   Ideals  and  Notes  :     Written  and   Illustrated   by  Glive  Holland 


Dinant,   the  Gibraltar    Rock    of   Belgium,   and  ancient  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
As  they  were  As  they  are 


Mr.  Clive  Holland,  the  writer  of  this  article,  knows 
Belgium  thoroughly.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The 
Belgians    at    Home,"    "  The    Road     to    Ghent,"  etc.] 

IT  may  seem  early  days  as  yet  to  consider  seriously 
tne  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  Belgium,  and  the 
reconstruction  and  re-taking  up  of  Belgian  national 
life  after  the  war.  The  Huns,  who  have  ravaged  and 
destroyed  the  historic  and  sacred  buildings,  pleasant 
towns,  and  quaint  and  picturesque  villages  of  the  de- 
lightful little  land  with  a  savagery  and  ruthlessness 
unparalleled  even  m  the  history  of  medieval  warfare, 
still  possess  nine-tenths  of  its  soil,  and  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  done,  and  many  a  battle  to  be  fought  ere  they  will 
be  driven- across  the  fields  of  Flanders  and  the  plains  of 
■Central  Belgium  back  to  the  Rhine. 

But  there  are  indications,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  great 
soldier,  that  "  the  end  is  in  sight."  Anyway,  those  of 
us  who  knew  Belgium  intimately  and  loved  her  in  times 
of  peace,  who  wandered  along  pleasant  roads,  through 
historic  towns  and  picturesque  villages,  and  also  who 
know  something  of  the 
stricken,  stark,  terrible  Bel- 
gium of  to-day — with  here 
and  there  a  fair^  city  like 
Bruges,  and  a  great  in 
dustrial  and  historic  town 
like  Ghent,  set  like  oases 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  nation's 
treasures — are  aware  that 
schemes  for  rebuilding  and 
reconstruction  have  already 
been  mooted  in  which  sani- 
tation and  mathematical 
accuracy  are  apparently 
largely  to  take  the  place 
of  beauty,  picturesqueness 
and  historical  interest. 

Lovers  of  Belgium  as  it 
used  to  be,  of  Liege 
Louvain,  Termonde,  Din 
ant,  Malines,  Courtrai, 
Mons,  Ypres  and  Di.xmude, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  ruined  shrines  and 
stricken  places,  cannot  fail 
to  apply  the  old  phrase, 
Timco  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes,  to  most  of  the  busy 
officials  who  are  so  anxious 
to  have  the  rebuilding   of 


1  lotel  de  Ville,  Grande  Place,  Brussels,  showing  Guild 

houses  rebuilt  from  original  plans  after  destruction  by 

Marshal  Villeroi 


Bslgium,  as  one  ot  them  phrased  it  the  other  day,  "  on 
modern  and  up-to-date  lines."  The  phrase  to  the  artistic 
mind,  which  is  liUed  with  memories  of  the  beauty  of 
b5/gone  things,  of  quaint  architecture  of  many  periods, 
conjures  up  visions  of  "  abominably  trim  and  mathematic- 
ally exact  "  garden  cities,  and  bastard  attempts  at  the 
cheaply  effective  picturesque. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  much  has  disappeared  never 
again  to  delight  the  eye.  But  it  should  be  the  aim  and 
ideal  of  any  scheme  of  rebuilding  and  reconstruction 
to  preserve  for  coming  generations  at  least  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  buildings,  ecclesiastic 
and  domestic,  in  the  various  towns  and  villages 
which  have  suffered  such  unspeakable  desecration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Huns. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter  will  not  spare 
places  and  buildings  which  have  hitherto  escaped  in- 
jury, or  at  least  total  destruction,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  Allies  to  drive  them  through  Belgium 
to  the  Rhine.  But  let  it  be  clearly  understood  in 
Berlin  that  for  every   town  needlessly  burned  or  historic 

building  destroyed,  com- 
pensation to  the  utmost 
possible  farthing  will  be 
exacted.  The  art  treasures, 
whether  they  be  those 
carried  off  into  Germany 
from  French  churches  and 
chateaux  at  the  command 
of  the  brigand  Crown 
Prince,  or  those  filched  by 
lesser  Hghts  of  Prussianism 
from  the  Art  Galleries  of 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  altars 
and  treasuries  of  churches 
must,  of  course,  be  restored. 
Much  has  been  utterly 
destroyed,  the  principal 
treasures  of  Louvain  Uni- 
versity Library  for  example, 
but  much  doubtless  can  be 
recovered  after  the  war 
from  the  treasure  vaults 
of  Potsdam,  and  other 
depots,  and  from  the  pri- 
vate mansions  of  Germany 
to  which  the  loot  has 
been  sent. 

It  has  been  quite  rightly 
urged  that  the  new  Belgium 
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The   late   Gothic    Hotel   de  Ville,  Mons,  the    Head- 
quarters for  a  short  time  of  the  British  General  Staff 

must  be  so  constituted  that  she  can  play  eftectivcly  her 
part  among  the  nations  in  the  coming  years.  To  a  large 
extent  the  old  order  must  and  will  pass  away.  The  new 
roads  and  highways  will  be  different  from  the  old,  both 
as  to  construction,  width,  and  surface.  Sanitation  in 
the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  towns  will  of  necessity 
be  less  a  thing  left  to  chance,  and  more  of  an  exact  science. 
Slum  areas,  however  picturesque  at  a  distance — chiefly 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  larger  industrial  towns  of  the 
South- West  or  Borinage  district— will,  let  us  hope,  dis- 
appear. But  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  allow  purely 
utilitarian  ideas  to  rule,  and  thus  to  eliminate  imagination 
and  the  art  of  preserving  ancient  things  which  are  worthy 
of  preservation  either  from  intrinsic  merit  or  because 
they  form  valuable  historical  data  and  object-lessons 
for  coming  generations. 

But  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  that  which  is  admir- 
able, useful,  or  historic,  there  is  some  risk  that  too  much 
will  be  attempted,  and  the  scheme  may  be  doomed  to 
failure  because  of  its  vastncss. 

What  lovers  of  Belgium  of  the  past,  the  artist  and  the 
archaeologist,  will  urge  is  that  any  scheme  must  keep  in 
view  the  following  main  points  :  (a)  That  the  faults  of 
the  past  shall  not  be  perpetuated  merely  because  they  are 
old  ;  (b)  that  convenience  and  sanitation  shall  have  due 
consideration  ;  (c)  that  in  every  town  and  village  which 
possessed  a  unique,  beautiful,  or  historic  church  or  other 
buildings  an  endeavour  shall  be  made  to  preserve  these 
or  at  least  some,  of  them  by  restoration  or  rebuilding 
upon  the  lines  of  the  original  plans. 

Belgium  has  suffered  through  the  past  centuries  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  invaders  and  conquerors  that  one 
used  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  richness  and  interest 
of  the  survivals.  The  incomparable  nth  Century 
Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres ;  the  storied  i3th-i5th  Centurj' 
Belfry  of  Bruges  ;  the  exquisite  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Lou- 
vain  ;  the  grim  and  historic  Chateau  des  Comtcs  founded 
in  the  9th  century  and  re-erected  by  Count  Philip  of 
Alsace  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th,  as  the  records  have  it  ad  reprimcndam 
superbiavi  Gandcnsiam  ;  and  the  magnificent  late  Gothic 
Church  of  St.  Jacques,  Liege,  dating  in  part  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  though  the  main  portion 
dates  from  the  early  years  of  the  i6th,  for  example. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Through  the  centuries 
Belgium  has  been  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  indestruc- 
tible spirit  and  of  men  who  appear  to  have  set  seriously 
and  promptly  about  the  restoration  and,  where  necessary, 
rebuilding  of  great  churches  or  historic  buildings  whicli 
had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war  or 
the  lust  of  conquerors.  And  though  it  cannot,  of  course, 
be  claimed  that  these  efforts  were  in  every  case  equally 
happy,  blameless,  or  successful,  the  present  generation 
and   those    that    have    gone    before    prior    to    the  war, 


iiave  owed  much  to  the  pious  and  munificent  soul 
under  whose  auspices  and  by  w  hose  generosity  so  mucl. 
that  was  beautiful  and  valuable  was  preserved. 

How  much  or  how  little  survives  of  the  Belgium  beloved 
in  the  past  by  artists,  antiquarians,  and  those  for  whom 
beauty  and  romance  have  a  direct  and  potent  personal 
appeal,  will  become  known  during  the  next  few  months 
if  all  goes  well  with  the  Allies.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
as  yet,  accurately  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  damage  and 
destruction  that  the  invasion  and  rule  of  the  Huns  have 
brought  about.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  see  some- 
thing of  Belgium  since  the  Germans  swept  through  it  on 
their  road  to  Paris  dread  the  "  damage  of  retreat,  not 
less  than  that  caused  during  the  drunken  fury  of  the 
successful  first  onslaught."  From  our  pictures  of  Dinant 
as  it  was  and  is,  and  from  that  of  Dixmilde  some  idea 
mav  be  gathered  of  the  ruin  that  has  been  wrought. 

We  know  that  much  of  Liege  is  in  ruins  ;  that  Louvain 
is  little  more  than  the  blackened  husk  of  a  once  beautiful 
and  storied  town ;  that  Antwerp  has  suffered  much 
more  damage  than  has  ever  been  fully  realised  by  the 
general  public  ;  that  Malines,  with  its  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  RumboH  dating  from  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  has  been  greatly  damaged  ;  that  Dinant, 
historic  and  picturesque,  is  now  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  rubbish  ;  that  Mons,  which  will  ever  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  the  men  and  women  of  British  blood,  as  a  place 
of  glory  and  of  sacrifice,  is  almost  obliterated  ;  that 
Tournai  and  Courtrai,  both  with  fine  churches  and 
historic  buildings,  have  been  severely  damaged  ;  that 
Ypres,  once  wealthy,  famous  and  historic,  its  fortunes, 
linked  up  with  England,  is  now  a  desolate  waste  of 
blackened  ruins  ;  that  quaint  Nieuport,  with  its  famous 
Templars'  Tower,  is  reduced  to  heaps  of  rubble  ;  and  that 
the  glories  of  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Dixmude,  its 
fine  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  its  beautiful 
Flamboyant  Rood  Loft,  are  no  more.  Our  pictures  of 
some  01  these  delectable  places  possess,  therefore, 
an  added  if  melancholy  interest.  And  to  the  sum 
total  of  this  must  be  added  many  smaller  towns  and 
villages  all  or  most  of  them  possessing  priceless  treasures 
of  architecture   or  of  art  ravaged  and  burned. 

In  not  a  few  instances  there  exist  in  this  sadly  devastated 
land  concrete  and  encouraging  examples  of  the  policy 
of  rebuilding  and  reconstruction  such  as  I  advocate. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  back  no  further  than  the  Napoleonic 

[Continued  on  pa^e  54) 


A  corner  of  the  Grand  Place,  Malines,  with  some  of  the 
15th— 18th  century,  houses,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Rom- 
bold,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
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The  beautiful  interior  of  the  Cathedral   Church  of  Ypres,  as  it  appeared    before 
the  War.     It  is  now  in  hopeless  ruins.    This  view  is  taken  from  an  old  engraving 


era,  and  the  Wars  immediately  preceding  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  examples.  In  regard 
to  the  partial  destruction  of  Brussels  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  bombarded  and  set 
on  fire  by  the  forces  of  Marshal  Villeroi,  we  read,  "  the 
Bruxellois  did  not  waste  time  in  lament  over  their  battered 
city.  They  set  to  work  with  commendable  promptitude 
to  rebuild,  and  in  a  measure  to  reconstruct  the  ruined 
and  battered  buildings.  In  less  than  live  years,  we  are 
told,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  bombardment  remained, 
although  of  course,  the  burned  and  wrecked  buildings 
were  not  many  of  them  yet  replaced." 

To  most  visitors  to  Belgium  the  Grand  Place.  Brussels, 
with  its  many  beautiful  buildings,  is  well-known.     But 


most  of  these  buildings,  which  arc  historic  and  form  such. 
\-aluable  examples  of  the  architecture  of  the  periods  in 
which  they  were  originally  erected  are  comparatively 
modern,  having  been  restored  or  rc-built  from 
the  original  plans.  Among  them  is  the  beautiful 
Maison  du  Roi  or  Broodhuis  {"  Bread  Market  ") 
originally  erected  in  1514-25  in  the  transition 
Gothic  style,  much  damaged  during  the  bombardment 
by  Villeroi's  troops,  rebuilt  in  1763,  and  afterwards 
most  carefully  and  completely  restored  as  recently  as 
1873-90  by  V.  Jamaer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
famous  and  picturesque  Guild  Houses  (notably  that 
of  the  Shipmasters,  seen  in  the  light  hand  corner  of  the 

{Continued  on  page  ^51 
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Chateau  dcs  Comtes,  Ghent,  a  stronghold  founded  in 
the  9th  Century 

{Continued  from  pa^e  5j) 

picture,  the  roof  of  which,  appropriaielv  enough,  is  a  re- 
production of  the  stern  of  an  ancient  galleon),  standing  on 
the  N.VV.  side  of  the  Place.  They  were  carefully  restored 
and  where  necessary  rebuilt  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
original  plans  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last  and  first 
year  or  so  of  the  present  century. 

Brussels  is  by  no  means  the  only  city  or  town  where 
the  ravages  and  destruction  of  wars  of  the  past  have  been 
so  far  as  skill,  sympathy,  and  public  spiritedness  could 
accomplish  it,  made  good.  But  it  well  illustrates  the 
spirit  which  in  the  past  has  existed  and  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving  much  that  is  of  inestimable  interest 
and  value  for  the  present  generation. 

It  is  believed  that  little  remains  of  the  charming  late 
Gothic  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Mons.  It  was  in  the  early  daye 
of  the  war  successively  occupied  by  the  English  ana 
German  General  Staffs.  Mons  is  now  for  every  one  of 
us  a  name,  associated  with  the  British  Army  and  our 
national  history,  of  undying  glory.  This  Hotel  de  Ville 
may  well  be  re-erected  after  the  war  according  to  the 
original  plan,  not  only  as  an  example  of  late  Gotliic 
architecture,  but  as  a  memorial  to  the  gallant  dead  of 
our  island  race. 

In  a  scheme  such  as  that  we  indicate  it  will  be,  of  course, 
necessary  to  select.  To  rebuild  Belgium  as  it  was  would 
in  many  respects  be  undesirable  if  possible  ;  but  following 


on  the  lines  of  what  Belgians  have  done  in  the  past  some- 
thing substantial  can  doubtless  be  easily  saved  from  the 
wreck  to  retain  the  beauty  and  interest  of  its  cities, 
towns,  and  villages. 

Much  of  the  plunder,  one  may  hope,  may  be  recovered 
from  the  Huns.  They  should  be  made  to  disgorge 
what  they  have  stolen,  and  not  merely  that,  but  also  to 
replace  from  the  national  collections  of  their  own  land 
objects  of  art,  pictures,  and  other  things  that  have  been 
destroyed.  It  might  well  be  that  the  wings  of  the  wonderful 
altar  piece  of  Ghent  Cathedral  the  work  of  Jan  and 
Hubert  Van  Eyck — for  many  vears  past  in  the  Berlin 
^luseum,  shall  be  asked  for.  although  it  is  only  fair  to  s<?y 
they  were  come  by  more  honestly  than  the  booty  carried 
across  the  Rhine  during  the  present  war. 

Those  who  knew  quaint  and  beautiful  Ypres  in  pre- 
war days  will  doubtless  remember  the  famous  and  to  the 
art  lover,  student  and  archteologist  absorbingly  interest- 
ing Hotel  de  Mcrghelynk  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
i^ue  de  Lille  and  the  Marche  aux  Vieux  Habits.  Built 
duiing  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
in  i8()2  and  onwards  fitted  up  and  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  an  eighteenth  century  museum,  which  was 
wonderfully  interesting  and  instructive.  Each  room  was 
completely  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  period,  and  con- 
tained nothing  which  did  not  date  from  it.  So  com- 
pletely, indeed,  was  the  idea  carried  out  that  in  the  dining 
room,  for  example,  the  table  w'as  laid  as  for  a  meal,  with 
the  plate,  china,  cutlery  and  napery  of.  the  same  date, 
and  even  old  iiagons  of  wine  were  on  the  sideboard. 
In  the  bedrooms  one  found  not  merely  eighteenth 
centurj'  furniture,  but  in  the  "  presses "  and  cup- 
boards garments  of  the  period  ;  and  the  toilet  table 
fittings  corresponded  even  to  a  block  for  the  wig  ! 

Not  only  did  the  Hotel  ISIerghelynk  provide  an  excellent 
object-lesson,  existing  chiefly  through  the  munificence  of 
a  Ypres  citizen  who  had  made  a  careful  study  of  a  most 
interesting  period,  but  it  showed  what  can  be  done  to 
form  local  museums  of  a  high  educational  value. 

There  will,  we  fear,  be  only  too  much  "  flotsam  and 
jetsam  "  of  beautiful  and  historic  things  left  by  the  tides 
of  war.  It  is  not  too  .soon  to  begin  thinking  "how  these 
can  best  be  preserved,  and  used,  and  so  far  as  possible 
amid  the  environment  of  which  they  formerly  constituted 
a  part.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  any  scheme 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Belgium,  which  may  be  advocated 
and  finally  adopted,  paid  no  heed  to  the  claims  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  To 
those  who  knew  and  loved  Belgium  and  its  gallant  people 
in  the  past  her  material,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  political 
rebuilding  and  reconstruction  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of 
anxious  concern.  Clive  Holland 
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<^    Town    and     Country     ^ 


S\TURD  \  Y  August,  ist,  1914.  the  year  of  Armageddon, 
was  a  hot  summer  day.  with  thunder  clouds  moving 
lazily  down  the  sky.  That  afternoon  I  crossed  London 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  There  was  electricity  not  only 
in  the  air.  Little  knots  of  people  gathered  everywhere  ; 
strangers  talked  to  each  other  with  suppressed  excitement.  In 
Trafalgar  Square  a  "  Stop  the  War"  meeting  was  in  progress; 
crowdf  trooped  to  Nelson's  Statue  from  Northumberland 
Avenue  with  banners  that  cried  aloud  for  peace.  On  the 
Western  plinth  addressing  the  crowd  was  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  ;  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat  buttoned  closely  to 
the  throat,  emphasised  the  pointed  white  beard.  Not  a 
word  was  audible,  but  I  can  still  see  that  very  P'<;turesque 
figure  holding  to  attention  a  surge  of  people  on  that  last 
Saturday  when  peace  was  in  Europe. 

I  went  my  way.  Two  hours  later  I  returned.  The  streets 
were  deserted  ;  the  Square  empty  save  for  a  pohceman  or 
two  and  a  litter  of  rain-soaked  leaflets.  There  had  been  a 
single  peal  of  thunder,  followed  by  a  brief  deluge  of  rain 
The  manifesters  were  dispersed.  Once  again  during  that 
week  we  had  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  single  peal  ot 
thunder.  People  talked  of  it,  wondered  what  the  omen 
portended.  Did  Heaven  resolve  in  that  hour  to  be  sparing 
of  her  artillerv,  knowing  how  louder,  far  louder,  than  her 
thunder  was  m'an's  artillery  to  roar  in  the  coming  months  i 

Mr  Cunninghame  Graham  has  been  mentioned  by  name, 
for  since  that  day  he  has  always  stood  for  me  as  the  true 
tvpe  and  representative  of  that  personal  liberty  and  freedom 
of  thought,  word  and  action,  which  has  been  in  truth  the 
mainspnng  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Greater  Bntains  dunng 
the  past  four  and  twenty  months. 

Only  two  or  three  days  before  the  Trafalgar  Square  meeting 
Mr  Cunninghame  Graham  was  lunching  with  friends  at  the 
Ritz  Now  moved  by  ideas  and  careless  of  caste  or  con- 
ventions he  talks  to  the  crowd  and  urges  an  unpopular  cause. 
Thereafter  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country 
and  works 'strenuously  to  close  the  war  by  victory.     Judged 


merely  by  surface  movements  these  acts  are  contrary  one 
to  another  ;  you  might  almost  style  them  hypocritical.. but 
this  freedom  to  live  one's  life  true  t(x  one'  s  self  but  not 
selfishly  is,  we  know,  entirely  and  typically  British. 

One  would  like  to  record  every  incident  of  those 
crowded  hours  two  vears  ago.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
revelation  of  human  nature;  one  witnessed  both  con- 
temptible and  pathetic  sights.  Everything  was  in  a  turmoil. 
One  day  I  escaped  far  an  hour  to  the  cool  quiet  oi  St  Paul  s 
Crypt.     Not  yet  had  Roberts  joined  Nelson  and  \)iglhngton. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  rush  to  the  great  Stores  to  lay  in 
stocks  of  food  "until  the  war  was  over  "  in  that  distant 
August'  It  sounds  so  ludicrous  to-day.  The  worst  offenders 
were  Germans  or  of  German  origin.  It  is  curious  no  one 
should  have  pointed  out  that  before  the  war  it  was  a  common- 
place among  Teuton  residents  in  these  islands  that  if  ever  the 
British  and  Germanic  Empires  went  to  war,  Britain  wNauld 
be  starved  into  submission  within  three  months.  Ihey 
spoke  about  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  ;  there  appeared 
to  them  nothing  barbarous  in  the  idea.  Count  Wengerski, 
the  urbane  General  Manager  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line  in  London,  who,  if  alive,  must  by  now  be  a  General 
on  the  German  Staff,  was  most  pleasantly  insistent  on  this 
starvation  whenever  we  discussed  international  relations. 

The  other  immediate  result  of  war  that  German  friends 
kindlv  predicted  for  England  were  riots  in  her  big  cities. 
(Of  course,  the  starvation  and  the  rioting  were  closely  con- 
nected.) Whitechapel  was  to  cut  the  throats  of  Mayfair 
within  the  first  month  of  hostilities.  One  can  see  now  how 
this  propaganda  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  to 
terrorise  England  into  keeping  the  peace  at  any  price. 

Not  only  has  there  been  neither  starvation,  nor  rioting, 

but  never"  have  the  streets  of  London  been      cleaner      or 

■   safer  for  girls  and  young  women  than  since  the  war  began. 

The  exploitation  of  vice  in  the  West-End  was  almost  entirely 

{Continued  on  page  6i\ 
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in  the  hands  of  Germans.  Many  of  these  despicable  "  bullies  " 
appear  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  highest  commands  by 
the  Kaiser,  or,  shall  we  take  it,  that  the  behaviour  of  these 
blackguards  to  women  who  found  themselves  in  their  power, 
was  only  typical  of  the  treatment  all  women  must  expect, 
when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  German  men,  no  matter 
their  rank  in  life.     This  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

KipHng  once  wrote,  apropos  of  British  officers,  that 
"  God  had  arranged  that  a  clean-run  youth  of  the  British 
middle  classes  shall  in  the  matter  of  backbone,  brains  and 
bowels,  surpass  all  other  youths."  Tlie  truth  of  it  has  been 
bravely  demonstrated  on  multitudinous  occasions  during 
the  seven  hundred  days  of  bloodshed.  If  we  accept  the  House 
of  Lords  as  representative  of  the  best  blood  and  oldest 
famihes  in  the  British  Islands,  which  is  only  partially  true, 
the  Upper  Oasses  have  suffered  as  severely;  for  there  is 
not  a  great  house  which  has  not  given  of  its  best. 

Over  fifty  heirs  to  peerages  have  fallen  in  the  war ;  in 
some  instances  the  succession  has  been  wiped  out,  in  others 
it  has  been  altered  more  than  once  by  death  in  action.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  a  remainder  should  be 
granted  in  the  female  line  where  the  male  heirs  have 
perished.  Every  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits, 
but  so  long  as  hereditary  titles  and  dignities  are  highly 
esteemed,  doubtless  none  will  be  permitted  to  become  e.xtinct 
through  gallant  sacrifice  of  life. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  with  the  Continent  practically 
closed  against  visitors  for  two  years,  British  spas  and  watering- 
places  would  have  established  themselves  securely  in  the 
affections  of  the  British  people.  One  has  to  confess  with 
sorrow  that  the  opportunity  has  been  thrown  away.  It  is 
true  that  the  administration  of  many  of  our  spas  have  dis- 
played the  most  commendable  enterprise,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  this  has  been  neutrahsed  by  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  British  hotel-keepers  and  lodging-house  keepers. 
They  have  gone  out  and  plucked  with  both  hands  the  last 
feather  from  the  ^oose  of  the  golden  eggs.  Instead  of  en- 
■deavouring,  as  they  should  have  done,  to  create  a  new 
connection,   they  assumed  that  directly  the  war  was  over 


(and  most  of  them  thought  it  would  have  been  over  months 
ago),  these  visitors  would  desert  them,  and  so  they  skinned 
them  while  they  had  the  chance.     It  is  too  hopelessly  stupid. 

Already  they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  short 
sighted  policy,  for  the  business  at  several  British  watering 
places  shows  this  year  a  substantial  decrease  on  last  year's 
figures.  People  are  going  to  the  East  Coast,  preferring  to 
face  the  risk  of  the  high  explosives  of  a  German  airship  than 
the  certainty  of  the  high  charges  of  a  British  innkeeper. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  British  waiters  (I  speak  here  botn 
of  hoteliers  and  waiters  as  a  class,  not  as  individuals,  for  I 
am  acquainted  with  admirable  exceptions  in  both  cate- 
gories). In  places  where  British  waiters  reign  supreme,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  seat  or  a  table  unless  a  head  waiter  is 
tipped  beforehand.  Neglect  that  rite  and  you  are  made 
conscious  of  the  neglect  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways 
Americans  are  used  to  this  kind  of  extortion,  but  English 
people  resent  it.  They  say  nothing  but  do  not  return. 

Everybody,  I  suppose,  knows  Simpson's  in  the  Strand, 
where  the  joint  is  wheeled  to  your  table  by  the  carver,  whom 
one  always  tips  ;  a  second  helping  or  "  follow  "  as  it  is  called 
being  allowed.  I  was  told  by  a  habitue  the  other  day. 
one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  it  is  a  recognised 
rule  for  the  same  carver  never  to  cut  joint  and"  follow  "  ; 
but  for  each  helping  a  separate  tip.  He  said  you  may  see 
old  English  gentlemen  turn  purple  in  the  face  at  being 
expected  to  fee  a  second  time,  though  it  is  only  twopence 
and  not  at  all  obligatory.    But  that  is  the  British  character. 

I  have  only  mentioned  this  rule  as  a  mild  and  harmless 
illustration  of  a  weakness  which  is  frequently  carried  to 
excess,  and  which  undoubtedly  works  serious  detriment  to 
British  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  average  Briton  is 
generous  to  a  fault ;  in  fact,  he  prides  himself  on  it ;  he  hates 
to  be  thought  mean  as  much  as  it  annoys  him  to  be  treated 
as  a  fool.  Let  him  suspect  that  he  is  being  regarded  either 
as  one  or  the  other,  and  he  buttons  up  his  pockets,  uses  bad 
language  and  takes  his  custom  elsewhere.  The  foreigner 
thoroughly  understands  this  British  idiosyncrasy  and  plays 
up  to  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  And  it  is  certainly  worth  a  good 
deal.  This  is  more  than  half  the  secret  of  the  foreigner's  success 
in  this  class  of  business  over  here.  Hermes 
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Company     Meetings. 


RAPHAEL    TUCK    &    SONS    (Ltd.)- 

The  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company  waa  held  on  the  3rd 
'inst.,  Sir  Adolph  Tuck,  Bt.,  presided,  and.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
after  referring  to  the  fact  that  this  year  the  house  of  Tuck  completed  the  Hrst 
■fifty  years  of  Its  history,  said  that  tliere  were  few  branches  of  the  trade  which 
were  affected  in  the  same  degree  as  vm  Raphael  House,  the  world's  universal 
-art  provider,  by  this  gigantic  worid-war.  It  wa«  not  his  intention  to  enlarge 
<ipoH  the  difliculties  of  steering  a  business  such  as  theirs  in  Uie  hazardous  times 
through  which  tliey  were  passing,  but  there  were  three  weighty  factors,  tlio 
natural  outcome  of  this  devastating  war,  with  which  the  directors  had  to  contend 
—(1)  a  contracted  market,  (2)  scarcity  of  labour  and  material,  which  hampered 
and  limited  output;  and  (3),  increased  cost  of  practically  every  commodity. 
Including  labour. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  volume  of  trade  In  their  Chrlstmae  and  New 
Year  cards,  with  the  subsidiary  birthday,  Easter,  and  general  greeting  cards,  still 
dominated  the  business  of  the  company.  Their  picture  postcard  department, 
allowing  for  the  limitations  placed  upon  It  by  the  exixencies  of  Uie  times,  was 
In  quite  a  healthy  condition,  whilst  the  engraving,  photogravure,  and  general 
picture  department  liad  exhibited  satisfactory  promising  powers  of  recuperation 
■during  the  past  year.  The  book  and  calendar  departments  bad  actually  done 
fairly  well,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  better  hut  for  the  difficulties  to 
^hich  he  had  referred,  and  the  art  novelty  department,  embracing  such  popular 
<avourit6s  as  "  Zag  Zaw'"  picture-puzzles,  &c.,  maintained  its  supremacy  in  this 
class  of  goods. 

To  sum  up,  the  natural  reduction  in  general  turnover  and  enhanced  cost  of 
production  throughout,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  carefully^^onsldered  policy 
■of  the  directors  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  their  regular  prices  to  the 
trade  and  public,  ha<l  raised  the  overhead  eiiienses  on  turnover  to  a  figure 
■dangerously  near  the  total  of  the  still  fairly  large  gross  profit  earned  during 
th-i  year,  and  reduced  the  actual  net  profit  on  the  year's  trading  to  the  modest 
figure  of  i'S.072.  High  as  had  always  been  the  position  occupied  by  the  company, 
it  had  never  stood  as  high  in  the  estimate  of  the  entire  trade,  and,  aoove  all, 
•of  the  great  public,  both  at  home  and  overseas,  than  it  did  to-day,  and  that 
was  an  asset  the  value  of  which  in  time  to  come  could  not  be  over-estimated. 
With  regard  to  the  new  financial  year,  the  first  three  months  showed  nearly 
■  «  20  per  cent,  advance  in  actual  orders  taken  for  the  coming  season. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
•mously. 


THRELFALL'S    BREWERY. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  Threlfall's  Brewery  Co.  (Ltd.) 
•was  held  on  the  3rd  Inst,  at  Vhe  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  Mr.  Charles 
Threlfall  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding.  The  chairman  said:  Gentlemen, 
I  presume  I  may  consider  that  you  have  all  received  a  copy  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  and  that  I  may  take  the  same  as  read.  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  asking  you  to  adopt  the  directors'  report  and  statement 
of  accounts  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  consider 
highly  eatisfactory.  The  gross  trade  profit  for  the  year  amounts  to  £218,9e« 
17s.  9d.  We  have  written  off  for  depreciation  the  sum  of  £50,118  9s.  7d  We 
are  phjcing  «0.000  to  reserve  and  a  further  sum  of  £5,000  to  reserve  for  conting- 
encies, and  added  £1,000  to  employers'  Insurance  under  the  Workman'*  Com- 
pensation Act,  1006.  and  carried  forward  the  sum  of  £51,253  Ms.  9d.  The  Output 
■  of  Beer  (itestrlction)  Bill  has  now  become  law,  which  places  temporary  sestrlctions 
on  the  output  of  beer,  and  It  will  require  great  care  and  watchfulness  to  carry 
■out  these  new  regulations.  An  amount  of  £■1,955  lis.  5d.  has  been  paid  from 
'the  commencement  of  the  war  to  June  30  last  to  dependents  of  the  217  men 
who  are  serving  Uieir  country ;  out  of  this  number  I  much  regret  to  say  that 
ifour  have  been  killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  tour  of  the  latter  having  been 
incapacitated  from  following  their  military  career,  and  have  been  discharged 
from  the  Army ;  three  of  these  men  have  been  taken  back  into  the  company's 
service  and  given  light  work,  and  the  remaining  one  will  be  treated  in  like 
manner  when  his  health  enables  him  to  again  take  up  work.  I  am  sure  the 
■shareholders  will  quite  approve  of  what  we  have  done.  I  now  beg  to  move 
'the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and  that  dividends  be  paid  at  the 
■rate  of  «  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Preference  shares  and  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  shares  for  the  half-year  ended  June 
30,  which  with  the  Interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  makes 
■9  per  cent,  for  the  year.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  P.  J.  Feeny  to  second  this 
resolution,  if  any  shareholder  wishes  to  ask  a  question  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Feeny  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  directors',  and 
smployees. 


FURNESS,    WITHY    &    Co.,    Ltd. 

The  25th  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  al  Liverpool  on  the  29th  ult.,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Furness  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  for  a  second  year  they 
met  under  the  cloud  of  war.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  industry  with 
which  they  were  identified  continud  to  be  profitable,  and  the  result  of  the  year's 
working,  as  Ahown  in  the  accounts,  had,  from  the  shareholders*  point  of  view, 
'been  very  satisfactory.  In  view  of  the  competition  that  might  be  expects  after 
w-ar,  the  directors  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  increase  the  Trades  Contingencies 
Fund  by  the  transfer  of  £300,000,  bringing  it  up  to  half  a  million  sterling.  Such 
a  substantial  reserve  would  place  the  company  in  a  position  to  cope  with  whatever 
•competition  and  adver.se  circumstances  might  arise,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
"The  usual  amount  of  £350,000  had  been  written  off  for  depreciation,  and  a  sum 
■of  £20.000  had  been  added  to  the  fund  inaugurated  last  year  for  division  amongst 
the  masters,  ofiQcers.  and  engineers  of  their  fleet,  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 
'The  half-yearly  preference  dividends  had,  of  course,  already  been  paid,  together 
with  quarterly  dividends  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
fper  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  and  the  directors  now  recommend  the  payment  of 
a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  free  of  tax  on  the  ordinary  share  capital,  which  would  make 
■a  total  distriltution  for  the  year  ended  April  30th,  1916,  of  20  per  cent,  free  of 
income  tax.  The  liquid  assets  of  the  company,  represented  by  bank  balances, 
cash.  Treasury  Bills.  Hills  of  Exchange,  and  debtors,  amounted  to  £2,4€8,645  or 
nearly  double  the  liabilities. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lewis  emphasised  the  wisdom  of  strengthening  the  Trades  Contin- 
gency Fund  in  the  way  proposed.  Whilst  he  was  not  by  any  means  of  a  pessi- 
mistic turn  of  mind,  he  thought  it  was  essential  that  shipowners  should  keep 
before  them  the  fact  that  they  were  passing  through  a  period  of  prosperity  which 
was  unhealthy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  due  to  unnatural  and  abnormal  causes.  Sooner 
or  later  the  high  rates  of  freight  which  were  now  prevailing  might  be  expected 
to  abate  very  rapidly,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  adversity  and  com- 
petition which  would  inevitably  arise.  When  that  time  came  it  would  be  found 
that  a  reserve  fund  was  better  than  a  bank  overdraft.  For  some  time  past  a 
great  deal  of  unreasonable  criticism  had  been  directed  againsf  British  shipping 
companies  on  account  of  the  high  rates  of  freight  prevailing,  a  condition  of  things 
which  was  entirely  due  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  and  the  payment  of  the  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  free  of 
income  tax  was  sanctioned. 
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Feel  good  in  the  morning- 
fresh  and  bright  and  happy? 
No?  Get  the  Kruschen 
habit,  quick,  man !  Half-a- 
teaspoonful — in  hot  water 
— before  breakfast — every 
morning !    Lr' 


I  N  D  I  S  P  E  H  S  A  B  L  E         FOR 
C     ACID     COMPLAINTS' 


Of  all  Chemists    1/6   per 
bottle.     All   British. 


SHOOLBREDS 

Special  Parcels  for  Prisoners  of  War. 
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Example.— No.      2      contains:     Loaf     Currant  Bread,     Tin     Margarlaa,     Tin 
Uarmatade,  Pot  Mustard,  Tin  Ration  Biscuits,   Tin  Potted  Meat,     e  y 
Postage  Free    to   Germany.  ' 

CURRANT  BREAD.    Large  Loaf  6d.  (6  for  2/10.) 

Specially   prepared    and   baked    to  keep    for    a  long   period    without    getting 

mouldy.    Thift   ia  much  appreciated   and  «plendid   recommendationa    reoeived 

trom  tbie  prisonera  of  war. 

GROCERY.     PROVISIONS.         Finest  Quality  at  Moderate  Prices. 

FRIENDLESS  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  GERMANY.— A  li<(t  of  over  300 
names  and  addresses  from  the  British  lied  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  of 
St.  John's  may  be  eeen  in  the  Grocery  and  Provision  Depts.,  for  Donors  of 
Parcels.  Cheques  or  Postal  Orders  can  be  sent  and  all  orders  entrusted  to  us 
wili  receive  every  attention. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


MINIMISE    THE    RISK. 

Many  of  the  casualties  caused  by  shrapnel,  bayonet 
and  spent  bullets,  and  splinters  could  be  prevented  by 
wearing  the  Grossman  Body  Shield. 

It  is  made  from  the  same  class  steel  as  the  helmet, 
which  have  proved  so  valuable  in  saving  life.  It  is 
constructed  with  a  curve  which  fits  the  body  and 
which  deflecis  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire. 


THE 


GROSSMAN 


(HUNT'S  PATENT) 


BODY  SHIELD. 

Adjustable,  weight  almost  imperceptible,  no  restric- 
tion or  discomfort  to  wearer.  Covered  with  Kbaki 
twill.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  are  constructed 
with  a  slightly  outward  curve,  to  prevent  bayonet 
thrusts  from  glancing  off  the  shield  either  up  or  down. 

2g\       Packed    Frt€    and    Carriage  paid   to 
"       any  address    at    Home  and     Abroad. 

TYLER  4  TYLER,  Halford  House,  Leicester 

Agfnts  can  &«  appointed. 
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YOUR  LIFE 

—  at  any  rate  your 
HEALTH— may  depend 
upon  the  quality  of 
your     Service    Dress. 

Follow  the  lead  of 
thousands  of  Officers 
who  &{&  fighting  in  the 
Trenches,  equipped   with 


'^Ae  fhmous 


moscow 

^SERVICE   KIT. 


Illustrated 
Booklet 
Post  Free. 


They  have  proved  its  value  in  the  Field.      We 
can  prove  its  value  to  you  in  our    Showrooms. 

CADETS  &  OFFICERS  ON  PROBATION 

can  be  supplied  with  Best  BARATHEA.  WHIPCORD 
or  Serge  JACKET.  BREECHES  and  CAP, 
VIYELLA  Shirt  and  ColIars.Tie.  and  FOX'S  PUTTEES 

'or  £8  :  0  :  0 


NOTE.— When  Gazetted  to  Regiment  all  Buttons,  Badges,   and 
Braiding  jrill  be  supplied  free  of  any  extra  charge. 


ID 


MOSS  BROS 

NAVAL  &  MILITARY  OUTFITTERS, 

20  &  21  King  Street,!  CO  VENT  ^  (, 

25,  31    &   32   Bedford   Street,  J  GARDEN, 

'Phone  :  3750-1  Gerrard.         Telegrams :  "Parsee,  Rand,  London." 


CELLULOID 


The    Col.    Symonds 

SECTOR. 


ARTILLERY   OFFICERS 

will    find    this    combines   in 
one  the  latest  appliances  lor 

Map     Work,    and    is    a     standard 

instrument  at  last. 

It  folds  to  go  in  the  Map  case   and 

supersedes  large  Sectors. 

No.  5092,  Scale  1/20,000,  lOy  6. 
No.  5093,  a  new  and  larger  model  with  clamp. 
Scale  1/10,000,  15/-.     Postage  to  B.K.F., 
1/-  extra. 

The    Improved  Creagh-Osborne  Liquid 
Prismatic  Compass. 

The  only  Military  Conipass  that  is  steady  and 

also  free  from  frictiooal   error. 

All    the    Divisions  are    radium    painted,   and 

read  to  i°. 

No.  2704,  Artillery  pattern,  which  can  also  be 

used  as  a  Director,  £5. 
No.    2706,    "  Cajit.    Blacker "    pattern,   for   use 

on  the  wrist,  £A. 
Insurance  to  B.E.F.,   2/6   extra. 

ARCS    FOR    HEAVY  BATTERIES. 


No.  5092,  Range  5,000  yards,  Scale  1/20,000,  8/6  ;  in  sets  of  3,  25;-. 
CATALOQUES     ON     APPLICATION. 

HENRY  HUGHES  &  SON,  Ltd.-'SffiK"" 

59     FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON. 

Teleicrams:  "  AZIMUTH.  FEN-LONDON."  Telephong  :  ^s  CrntT.il. 


SERVICE    KITS. 

THE  House  of  Reid  Bros,  h^i  not  spruns 
into  exi  tence  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  Our  reputation  at  Naval  and 
Military  Tailor*  wa»  built  up  years  before 
the  present  hostilities  commenced,  as  our  long 
list  of  Officer*  «  f  allcrades  who  have  favoured 
us  with  their  patronace  conclusively  proves. 
We  are  theefore  in  a  unique  position  of 
knowing,  and  being  able  to  satisfy,  the  most 
exacting  requirements  of  gentlemen  in  every 
branch  of  the  service  with  r-gard  to  quality  of 
materials,  workmanship  and  cost. 

Would  Oificcfh  before  selecting  their  Kit  eUeuhere 
favour  us  wtth  a  vtsU,  or  ue  shall  be  pleased  to 
tmmedialely  send  patterns  and  prices  on  application. 

REID     BROS., 

Military  &  Sporting  Tailors  &  Breeches    Makers, 

209  Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 

Phme  :  Gerrard  8jo6,        /  minute  Oxford  Circus  Tube- 
Separate    Dept.    for    Ladies*    Costumes    first    floor. 


THE 

"FORTMASON 
BOOT 

SAVES     YOUR     FEET. 


Worn  by  thousandsof 
Officers  at  the  Front. 


This  Marching  Boot 
is  as  soft  as  a  slippefi 
very  strong,  and  i  lb. 
to  1  lb.  lighter  than 
any  similar  boot.  Send 
tracing  of  the  foot, 
standing  up  ;  keep 
the  pencil  upright. 


»» 


August 


17,   1916 


Supplement    to    LyVND     &     WATER 


IX 


The  CAMP  EQUIPMENT  Co.  f 

Military  and  Colonial  Tailors  and  Outfitters,  ^ 

Officers'    Complete    Equipment,    Uniforms    and  Kit,     g 

SPECIAL  We  are   Tailors  and  Outlitlers  by  appoiDtment        ^ 

TO     CADETS  to  Cade»  Schools.  ^ 


^  Complete  Cadet  Outfit. 

=    WhipcordService  Jacket  £3   15  0 


Pair   Breeches 
Pair  Slacks      . . 

1  Shirt 

2  Collars 
1  Tie  . . 
1   Cap  with   Badge  and 

Band  .  . 

1    Pair     Fox's    Puttees  

£8   14  6 

Complete  for  £8  0  O  or 
wilbout   slacks  £6    IS  O 


.16  0 

7  0 

8  6 
2  0 
1  6 

16  6 
8  0 


The  Jacket,  Slacks  and  Breeches 
are  oi  the  finest  quality  whipcord, 
and  cut  and  made  by  highly  skilled 
West  End  Military  Tailors. 

Service  Jacket  braided  and  stars 
fitted  to  rank,  on  obtaining  Com- 
roissioD,  without  extra,  charge. 

The  Cap  is  the  smartest  made 
and  very  light  and  waterproof. 

Our  Sam  Browne  belts  are  cut, 
from  finest  bridle  leather,  in  the 
favourite  dark  shade. 


The  War  Office  Field  Kit. 


Compniiiig  : 
Folding  Camp  Bed 
Bag  for  same    .  . 

Pillow 

Ground  Sheet   .  .  

Bath  and  Washstand  in  bag     •  • 
Folding  Chair 

Bucket 

Wolseley    Valise    or     Kit    Bag 
to  hold  above 


£2 


4  0 
4  3 
3  6 
IS  3 
11  6 
9  9 
3  5 


2  12  6 

£8     4  2 

The  whole  complete  for  £7  10  0 
or  cheaper  grade  ..   5  10  O 

Khaki  Drill  Uniforms  and  WoUeley  Htslmett 
for  the  tropics  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Inventors  and  «oIe  makers  of  the  "Trencherman 
haversack,    which    hat  been  supplied   to  officers   of 
most  regiments,  at  home,  and  in  the   Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France.  Salonica.  Egypt.  India,  etc.,  prices, 
17/6  and  20/-.  Descriptive  booklet  on  application. 

Every  requisite  for  Officers'  uie  supplied  from  stock 
at  the  shorteit  notice  Call,  write  or  phone  for  our 
"Officers'  Kit   and   Equipment  List." 

2S  Bartlett'a  Bldgs..  Holbom  Circus,  London, 
E.C..  and  at  Gidea  Park  and  Berkhamaled. 

Telephone  :   Holborn  824. 


Sturdy  Scotch  Footwear 
for  both  Services 

Boots  that  won't  ever  betray  your 
trust — will  •win  out  on  the  longest 
march  or  the  weariest  watch  ; 
will  not  show  a  crack  or  split 
from  the  longest  test ;  will  never 
tire  the  feet ;  and  best  of  all, 
will  never  leak. 

Such  are  Norwell's  "  Perth "  Boots, 
and  if  you  want  the  reason,  it's  in 
100  years'  study  of  the  making  of 
perfect  Boots. 

Examine  the  Illustrations,  notice  the  points  that 
you  usually  get  in  only  high-priced  models. 
Order  now,  and  put  your  feet  into  real, 
sturdy,  comfort-giving  Scotch  Footwear. 


NS-iOells 

'Perih'^oois 

"Direct  from  Scotland.' 


Norwell's  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  with 
every  transaction,  or  cheerfully  refund  every 
penny  of  your  money. 


D.  NORWELL  &  SON, 

PERTH,  SCOTLAND. 

Specialists    in    good   wearing   lootwear. 
( Established  over  100  years  ) 

Foreign  orders  receive  spec:  at  attention. 

WrtU  tioti)  /or  New  Footwear  Catalogue.        <^ 


The  'Borderer*  Trench  Boot. 
Hand-built  throughout— light,  but  with  every 
point  perfectly  finished  for  wear,  dryness, 
and  comfort.  See  the  illustration  :  note  the 
welt  all  round  the  heel,  and  the  full  haU- 
incb  sole  of  double  wearing,  waterproof 
Dri-ped.  Watertight  tongues  right  to  the  top  : 
waterproof  pebble-grained  upper*,  black  or 
brown;  special  leather  lining.  7^/. 
With  three  buckles,  as  shown,      »  *'/  " 

Also  made  lacing  to  top. 
No  buckles  or  straps. 


The    Original    Cording' s 

Established  in   1839,  77  years  ago. 


High-Grade 

Waterproofs. 

The  "  SERVICE  "  Coat. 

To  "  travel  light  "  is  the  sensible 
aim  of  every  experienced  cam- 
paigner, and  therefore  to  burden 
oneself  needlessly  with  a  heavy, 
bulky,  semi-waterproof  topcoat  is 
certainly  not  wise. 

Our  "  Service  "  coat  is  light  in 
weight,  of  little  bulk,  and  posi- 
tively waterproof,  and  when  re- 
'luisite  for  special  warmth  a  fleece 
woollen  attachable  lining  may  be 
buttoned  in. 

Wheti  ordering  a  "Service"  Coat,  or  If  to  be 
sent  on  approval,  height  and  chest 
measure,     antj    reference     should    be    given. 


TAe 

'  Commander. 

One  o(  our  newest    productiont   for   Naval 
Officers'  wesr  ;  upperi  cut  from  best  lelected 
caldkin,  leather-lined  throughout;  26/6 
hsod-sewn  weltf.                                           / 
Same  style  fitted  with  walerprooi  trcble- 
wear  Dri-ped  soles,  iO/-        


OUR    No.    5    CAMPAIGNING    BATH. 

The  daily  "tub"  keeps  a  man  fit  and  fresh,  and  this  most  healthful 
practice  is  of  particular  value  when  canipjiigning.  Our  No.  5  Bath  is  of 
stout  make,  and  is  easily  lifted  aiul  etnptiod  by  means  of  the  loop 
liandlt^s  let  in  on  each  .side.  The  material  oa  the  ln.side  Is  white  glazed 
rubber,  and  this  is  backed  with  a  strong  canvaa.  The  sixc — 30  inches  dia- 
meter by  8  Inches  in  height^holda  about  8  to  10  gallons  when  halt  full, 
and  folds  Into  a  case  lOin.  by  Iffin.  T  lie  bath,  with  case,  weighs  Just  over 
SIUs,.  and  the  pric**  \a  30/,  with  1/-  extra  for  postage  abroad. 


J.  G.   CORDING  &  GS 


LTD. 


Waterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  Addresaei: 

19  PICCADILLY.  W.,  &35st.james'sst.,s.w. 


THE 


bullet-proof  jacket 

Will  resist  a  -455  Government  Revolver  Bullet. 


THE  OFFICER'S  UNIFORM.  like  practically  every  other  article  of 
equipment,  Is  passing  througli  a  process  of  evolution,  necessitated  by 
modem  warfare.  The  eteel  helmet  has  already  proved  most  useful 
against  shrapnel  fragments,  and  the  officer's  Jacket  patented  by  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  PaU  Mall,  is  undoubted!y  of  even  greater  efficiency.  It  will 
certainly  prevent  wounds  caused  by  ehell  flre»  which,  if  not  actually 
fatal,  may  cause  absi^nce  from  duty  for  many  weeks. 
The  WILKINSON  PATKNT  BULLKT-PROOF  JACKET  li  lined  with  hlghly- 
tompeifd  .<ited  which  cannot  splinter  and  resists  a  .4,^  Revolver  Bullet 
at  20  yards,  and  in  appearanctt  is  lust  the  8ume  as  a  close-fitting  well-made 
jacket.  Fitted  by  an  expert,  the  slij^ht  additional  weight  is  «>  distri- 
buted that  it  la  not  apparent  to  the  wearer 


TailorinfE  Departmeott 


THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD., 

53,     Pall     lVl£Lll,     JLiondon,     S.'W. 

T.  H.  RANDOLPH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  wilhia   24  hours  when  necessary, 

at  strictly  competitive  prices. 
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THE 


THRESHER 


For  Comfort,  Security  and 
Service  at  any  period  of  the 
year  rely  on  a  Thresher  and 
make  sure  it  bears  the 
label   Thresher   &  Glenny. 

The  original  Trench  Coat  JesigneJ 
by  Chas.  CUnny  in  October,  1914, 
wai  brought  to  the  notice  of  all 
0/ficers  commanding  Corps  by  the 
War  Office  the  first  ninter  0/  the 
War.  It  fills  the  functions  of  a 
Great  Coat,  British  Warm,  and 
Raincoat,  and  the  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess may  be  gauged  by  the  quantity 
of  imitations.  Over  S,200  genuine 
Threshers  worn  by -British  Officers. 

Trench  Coat  with  detachable 
"  Kamelcott"  lining, 

£5   10   0. 

Trench  Coat,  unlined, 

£4   14   6. 

Mounted    pattern,     15/6    extra. 

Send  size  of  chest  and  approximate 
height  when  ordering.  All  sizes  in  stock. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 

152   &   153    Strand,    LONDON. 


w.c. 


Military  'Uailors  and  Outfitters. 


Norwegian 
Field  Boots 

ModeiNo.  i,£5:15:6 
Model  No.  2,  £6  :  6 : 0 


Marching   Boots, 
£3:3:0 


Write  for  Illustrated 
Booklet  and  Self- 
measurement 
Apparatus. 


^Mlkner&So« 

52     South     Mohon     Street.      London,      W. 

And     26     Trinity     Street,      CnmbridRt. 


2l/-  to  42/-  oer  nair. 


Order 

your 
Winter 
Boots 
NOW 


Water-tight  Boxes 


Price  from  158.  to  £7.  78. 

(,Sin(ill   size    far    Cigarettcif 
and   Tobarro.) 


"  During  my  recent  journey 
"  to  the  Coast  trom  British 
*'C*^ntral  Africa,  one  of  the 
"Ail -tight  Cases  furnished 
*'  by  you  was  at  the  bottom 
*'  of  a  river  for  fully  twenty 
"  minutes  and  on  recovery 
"  the  contents  were  found  to 
"  be  uninjured-a  thoroughly 
"reliable  article." — 

y.  Shearson  HylanJ,  Esq., 
Mineralogist  to  the  Rhodesia 
Concessions  Expedition. 


Every  Article  of  Camp  Equipments 

XJi:iifox:*ma    and    Complete    Ilit. 


SILVER  &  EDGINGTON,E.,.cH^ip 


Kins  William  House, 

(Monamentl,  London.  E.C 


m 


i 


i 


AN   EXHIBITION 

Under  the  Patronage  of 

His   Excellency   the   French  Ambassador 

and 

The  Vicomtesse  de  la  Panouse 

(President  of  the  Croix  Rouge  Frayxcai^e.  Comte'  de  Londre%^ 

OF  OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

depicting  scenes  from 

THE   BATTLEFIELDS  OF   FRANCE 

is  notv  being  held  in    JFaring  ^3°   Qillovj's 

ROYAL    GEORGIAN    GALLERIES 


"-r' 


OPEN   ID  till  6. 

»HE  Exhibits  include  some  of  the  niost  wonderful  war  photographs 

■      ever  taken.      No  one  should  miss  these  marvellous  glimpses  of  tlie 

A     naked  reality   of  war  and   the   evidences  of  the   wonderful  efforts 

made  by  our  gallant  Allv  in  the  cause  of  freedom.    Each  ten  days  50  to  75 

new  photographs  will  be  added  to  keep  the  exhibition  abreast  of  the  progress 

of  the  fighting  on  the  Western  Front. 


Admission  l/-  (including 
catalogue  and  photograph) 
in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the 

FRENCH 
RED   CROSS. 

Reproductions,    Albums    of 

Thotographs,    Tost  Cards, 

etc.,  can  be  obtained  in  the 

Galleries. 


^ARING&GlLLO^ 

^ur/2Jsher.s&^ecoratorstoJ£j^t£eJ^t^.  ^^^L^P 
164-180  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON.  W. 
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"  La  Revanche  " 


LAND    &    WATER 


THE    WAITING    LIST. 

Dunlop  :   And,  how's  the  car  running  ? 

Her  Ladyship:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Dunlop, 
I  never  even  see  it  nowadays  !  The  girls  are  using 
it— turn  and  turn  about,  you  know— meeting  men 
back  on  leave  from  the  Front  and  taking  them  to 
their  homes  or  across  London  to  other  stations. 

Dunlop:  So  you're  car-less  yourself? 

Her  Ladyship  :  Only  temporarily.  I've  got  my  name 
down  for  a  Brit.ish-buil:  car  the  moment  shells  and 
things  like  that  are  done  with. 

Dunlop  :   Er—  ! 

Her   Ladyship  (smiling)  :   Of  course  ! 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LTD., 

Founders    of    the     Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry, 

Aston  CroM,  Bimiingh«m.      14.  Regent  Si.  London.  S.W.     Parii :  4,  Rae  du  Colooel  MoU. 
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THK     TWO     PRINCIPLES 

THERE  are  two  principles  governing  the  pre- 
sent phase  of  the  war  which  we  must  clearly 
grasp  if  we  are  not  to  be  led  into  errors  resuR- 
ing  from  the  old  war  of  movement  and  to  mis- 
judge the  great  moments  now  upon  us. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  one  fairly  widely 
propagated  by  this  time:  That  the  general  offensive- 
af^ainst  the  enemy  is  now  one  and  single  in  cause  and 

We  are  dealing  with  a  ring  because  we  are  deahng  with 
a  siege.  The  cracking  of  the  ring  at  any  point  and  the 
consequent  advance  of  the  Allies  at  that  point  may  be 
directly  due  to  unmoving  pressure  put  upon  the  ring  at 
another  place  two  thousand  miles  awaj-. 

We  all  know  this  in  theory,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  it  in  particular  cases  because  one  cannot  help 
concentrating  one's  attention  and  hopes  upon  the  places 
where  moxement  happens  to  appear.  We  look  eagerly 
at  the  Isonzo  and  the  Strypa  to-da}-.  A  fortnight  ago 
we  looked  with  equal  eagerness  at  the  Stokhod  and  the 
Styr.  Earlier  still  to  the  Somme.  But  all  are  one. 
We  must  always  remember  that  every  sector  is  mtimately 
bound  up  with  the  whole  campaign. 

For  instance,  the  immobility  of  hne  all  along  the  valley 
of  the  Dwina  is  directly  connected  with  the  difficulty 
the  Germans  ha\e  of  sending  further  divisions. to  the 
south.  The  apparently  insignificant  moves  in  front  of 
Verdun,  one  hundred  yards  this  way  and  that,  mean  that 
the  French  have  thoroughly  "hooked  on"  and  retained 
their  foe,  and  are  therefore  "directly  connected  with  all  that 
the  Germans  are  suffering  upon  the  Somme  two  hundred 
miles  away,  as  is  the  immobility  of  the  line  north  of  the 
Somme  and  from  that  district  to  the  sea ;  the  Trentmo 
which  superficially  was  no  more  than  an  advance  followed 
by  a  retreat,  directly  produced  the  fall  of  Gonzia  ;  and 
even  the  long  stationary  months  at  Salonika  correspond 
to  the  elimination  of  the  Bulgarian  contingents  from  the 

Eastern  field.  u  t  lo 

The  second  principle  is  less  widely  appreciated,  but  is 
quite  as  important.     It  is  this  :  . 

We  are  dealing  e^•e^v\vhere  with  the  modern  defensive 
conducted  with  such  numbers  that  its  lines  everJ'^vhere 
repose  upon  untumable  flanks.  Therefore  (and  h^e 
again  conditions  are  governed  by  the  fact  th?t  the  whole 
thing  is  a  siege)  though  position  stUl  has  its  importance 
and    though    manoeuvre    when    possible    has    its    old 


strategii-  consequences  (for  instance  a  double  pics^uu; 
on  Bothmers  flanks  distributed  over  a  whole  month  has 
compelled  his  retirement  from  the  Strypa),  yet  the  main 
clement  now  is  not  a  strategic  element  of  movement  but  the 
ability  of  any  given  enemy  i.ector,  through  the  number  and 
(quality  of  its  defence,  to  nithstand  the  pressure  upon  it. 

It  is  almost  true  to  say  that  in  the  present  phase  of 
the  war  the  breakdown  of  such  sectors  will  nearly  always 
come  at  une.xpected  points. 

Where  the  attack  is  made  in  great  strength  there  will 
necessarily  be  a  great  concentration  against  it  and  a  cor- 
corresponding  checking  of  movement.  This  concen- 
tration weakens  another,  perhaps  very  distant,  sector  in 
numbers  or  in  quahty  or  in  both,  and  the  pressure  a/re«(/y 
long  brought  to  bear  upon  that  distant  sector  thus  suddenly 
becomes  sufficient  to  upset  the  balance.  The  other  day 
upon  the  Isonzo  the  heaviest  blow  was  struck,  not  in 
front  of  Gorizia  but  in  front  of  Monfalcone,  yet  it  was  the 
Gorizia  sector  that  gave  way. 

A  metaphor  used  the  other  day  by  a  French  authority 
is  fairly  applicable.  If  one  is  trying  to  break  the 
resistance  of  thick  rubber,  one  will  at  first  be  dealing 
with  a  common  quality  in  every  part  of  the  band ; 
but  after  a  certain  length  of  time  and  exhaustion, 
weakness  begins  to  appear  not  throughout  the  belt 
of  riibber  nor  necessarily  in  front  of  the  place  where 
'one  is  putting  forward  the  greatest  e.xertion,  but  in 
two  or  three  places  which  may  appear  almost  at  random 
at  any  point  on  the  whole  length  of  the  belt.  There 
the  rubber  has  "  perished  "  or  hardened,  or  from  some 
special  local  cause  of  friction  grown  thin  ;  and  the  system 
breaks  up,  accidentally  as  it  were,  and  nearly  always  in 
unexpected  places. 

If  we  combine  these  two  principles  we  shall  maintain 
a  just  view  of  the  common  Allied  effort,  which  has  now 
brought  the  war  into  its  third  and  last  phase.  We 
shall  be  indifferent  to  the  particular  geographical  situation 
of  the  areas  which  show  movement.  We  shall  remember 
that  it  is  the  universal  pressure  that  counts  and  we  shall 
neither  exaggerate  our  own  efforts  nor  be  jealous  of  any 
of  those  who  are  working  with  us.  We  shall  not  attribute 
the  increasing  tale  of  success  to  false  causes,  flattering  our 
own  esteem  or  exasperating  our  own  anxiety.  We  shall 
think  of  the  war  as  one  ;  and  it  is  one  to-day  as  it  never 
could  be  in  its  earlier  phases  when  first  the  mere  numbers 
in  men  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  ;  next  the 
munitionment  inferior  ;  later  still  though  not  inferior, 
ill  distributed.  It  is  only  now  that  we  have  aU  the  ad- 
^•antages  beginning  to  appear  on  our  side ;  they  have 
hitherto  been  wholly  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  interval  he  has  had  two  years  in  the  West  and 
one  in  the  East  in  which  to  consolidate  his  defences. 
Our  task  is  correspondingly  hard.  But  the  factors  of 
ultimate  success  are  now  clearly  apparent  and  are  no 
longer  potential  but  actual.  The  machine  is  thoroughly 
started  and  is  doing  its-  work  every\vhere. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  enemy  will  not  attempt 
counter-offensives.  He  is  perfectl>'  free  to  do  so  if  he 
chooses  to  use  his  remaining  margin  of  man-power  in 
that  fashion.  It  only  means  that  if  he  attempts  counter- 
offensives  he  shortens  the  war.  If  we  can  provoke  him 
to  such  counter-offensives  so  much  the  better.  He 
may  very  well  attempt  one  when  he  has  accumulated 
a  certain  number  of  trained  1918  class  in  Germany 
and  some  of  the  balance  of  1917  with  a  further 
recruitment  from  his  conNalescents  Such  an  experi- 
ment would  only  add  to  the  rate  of  his  losses,  audits 
effect  upon  the  map.  if  any,  may  be  total  y  disregarded. 
If  upon  the  balance  he  thinks  that  a  prolonged  defence 
will  give  him  a  better  chance  of  the  inconclusive  peace 
■  which  he  desires,  he  is  free  to  take  that  course  also^ 
Tte  result  will  be  the  same,  though  it  may  be  postponed 
by  a  few  months. 
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The  Retreat  of  Bothmer 


By  Hikire  Belloc 


UPON  the  Eastern  front  the  military  news  of  the 
week  is  the  retirement  of  Bothmer  from  his  old 
line.     Or,  to  be  more   accurate,  the    open  evi- 
dence   of  that  retirement  which  has,  as  a  fact, 
been  going  on  behind  a  rear-guard  screen  for  some  days.  ■' 
For  it'is  only  Bothmcr's  rearguard  which  is  now  rapidly, 
passing  the  Zlota-Lipa  with  the  Russians   at    its  heels: 
The   main   force   of   Bothmcr's  10  or  11  divisions  must  ■^• 
have  been  streaming  back  eastward  for  days  behind  that 
screen,  and  the  moment  when  dislocation  began  was  pro- 
bably the  moment  when  on  the  top  of  the  forcing  of  the 
Upper  Sereth  line  by  the    nth    Russian   army,  the  7th 
Russian    army  took  the  road    and  railway    bridges    of 
Nizniow.     Let  us  examine  this  movement  in  some  detail. 
Bothmer  lay  along  the  line  A— B  in  Map  I. 
That  line  had,  of  course,  been  continued  north  and 
south  pretty  regularly  before  the  great  Russian  blows 
were  initiated  upon  the  4th  of  June  last.     When  these 
blows  took  their  effect  two  great  bulges  opened  north 
and  south  of  Bothmer  as  we  know  ;   the  Russian  advance    ' 
through    Lutsk,    and    the    Russian    advance     through 
Czernowitz  •  and    the    Bukovina.     Bothmcr's    position . ' 
would    therefore    ultimately  be  outflanked,  and  it  was' 
onlj'  a  question  of  time  for  the  Russians  to  compel  them, 
unless  the  enemy's  counter-offensive  against  the  Lutsk  salient 
were  successful,  to  fall  back. 

The  north  of  Bothnier's  ten  divisions  lay  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  hill  country  just  east  of  the  little  town 
and  railway  station  of  Jezierna.  Thence  the  trenches 
roughly  followed  the  line  of  the  Strypa  River,  not  every- 
where on  the  same  si(ic'  of  the  stream,  but  occu])ying 
bridgeheads  and  taking  advantage  of  special  conforma- 
tion of  land,  the  centre  and  strong  point  of  the  whole 
system  being  the  ^^'ood  of  Burkanow  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Strypa.  A  little  lower  down  the  stream  his 
original  line  had  already  been  pushed  back  a  good  deal 
in  the  first  days  of  Brussiloff's  offensive.  During  the 
ensuing  two  months  the  extreme  left  of  General  Scher- 
batcheff's  army  was  pushing  steadily  along  the  road  and 
railway  from  Buczacz  to  Monasterjska  on  the  Zlota-Lipa. 
It  was  when  Monasterjska  was  taken  by  the  extreme 
left  of  Scherbatcheff's  army,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
bridges  of  Nizniow  by  the  extreme  right  of  the  7th  Army, 
Letchitsky's,  .that  Bothmcr's  retreat  was  organised  and 
presumably  begun.  At  the  same  time,  Sakharoff  in  the 
north  had  forced  the  line  of  the  Upper  Sereth  and  upon 
Friday  last  the  Russian  forces  in  front  of  the  Strypa 
found  the  screen  in  front  of  them  withdrawn,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  over  the  river. 
By  Saturday  morning  the  first  stage  of  this  combined 
retreat  upon  the  enemy's  part  and  pursuit  upon  the'  part 
of  Scherbatcheff's  army  was  accomplished,  and  had' 
passed  at  its  widest  point  through  a  full  day's  march  of 
12  miles.  The  enemy's  rearguards  upon  Saturday  (the 
1 2th)  were  at  Planca  just  west  of  Plotycze,  just  east  of  the 
railhead  of  Podhayce,  and  thence  bent  rapidly  round  to 
the  west. 

Meanwhile,  the  conditions  upon  the  flank  which  com- 
pelled a  continuance  of  the  retreat  were  developing.  Upon 
the  north  Sakharoff,  with  the  nth  army,  had  pushed  up 
to  the  limestone  crest  which  is  marked  by  the  villages  of 
Olejow  and  Bilowcc.  He  was  roughly  parallel  to  the 
main  railway  by  which  perhaps  half  of  Bothmcr's  material 
must  be  evacuated  westwards,  and  at  long  range  he  was 
already  able  to  shell  it.  Under  the  older  conditions  of 
war  Bothmcr's  position  here  upon  his  left  or  northern 
flank  would  have  been  very  doubtful.  To  have  your 
main  communications  running  parallel  to  a  large  approach- 
ing enemy  front  is  obviously  perilous.  But  the  modern 
defensive  is  such  a  strong  thing  that  Boehm  Ermoeli 
had  been  able  to  erect  a  screen  here,  which  holds  up  the 
Russian  advance  of  Sakharoff,  while  his  colleague  Both- 
mer is  retreating. 

On  the  south  Letchitshy's  7th  army  was  working 
against  a  less  formidable  resistance.     What  remained  of 


the  five  di\4sions  (three  Austrian  and  two  German)  was 
here  threatening  the  Russian  advance  up  both  banks 
of  the  deep  tortuous  limestone  valley  in  which  the.  broad 
ciiid  deep  Dniester  river  runs.  The  Russians  had  here 
Tirrived  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  in  front  of  Stanislau. 
They  occupied  that  town  at  a  quarter  to  seven  last 
Thursday  evening  and  immediately  afterwards  seized 
"Mariampol  upon  the  Dniester. 

My  readers  will  remember  the  importance  always 
attached  in  these  columns  to  the  two  bridges  over  the 
Dniester  above  this  point  :  The  railway  bridge  of  Jezupol 
and  the  road  bridge  of  Halicz.  If  both  of  these  could  be 
seized  within,  say,  a  day  after  the  occupation  of  Stanislau, 
Bothmcr's  army  would  have  been  cut  off  from  the  five 
divisions  to  the  south.  But  the  Russian  advance  upon 
these  essential  points  was  barred  by  the  obstacle  of  the 
Bistryza. 
The  scheme  of  the  country  about  here  is  as  follows  : 
Stanislau  is  the  natural  meeting  place  of  roads  and 
railways,  and  is  a  natural  market  also  because  it  stands 
in  a  flat  .piece  of  open,  watered  by  a  large  niunber  of 
separate  converging  streams  and  divergent  branches  of 
the  main  river  which  one  may  compare  to  the  Plain  of 
0-Vford  in  England.  These  all  unite  four  or  five  miles 
north  of  the  town  to  form  the  mai'n  .  stream  of  the 
Bistryza.  the  waters  of  which  are  swollen  at  this  moment 
through  heavy  summer  rains  in  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

Importance  of  the  Bridges 

'  No  attempt  was  made  to  stand  on  tlie  network  of  smaU 
streams  in  front  of  Stanislau  ;  obviously  with  the  idea  of 
holding  the  Jezupol  Bridge  and  the  Halicz  bridge  until 
Bothmcr's  retreat  should  be  secure,  -the  enemy  concen- 
trated upon  the  defence  of  the  Lower  Bistryza.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  (Tuesday  evening),  the  Russians  still 
seem  to  be  checked  by  that  obstacle.  They  claim  to  be 
crossing  it  in  places,  and  they  have  already  for  some  days 
past  seized  the.  town  of  Mariampol,  but  the  Jezupol 
crossing  is  not  yet  in  their  hands  ;  while,  when  they  have 
whoUy'past  the  Biztryza  and  have  compelled  the  enemy 
to  give  up  the  Jezupol  Bridge  (which  will,  ot  course,  be 
blown  up)  there  is  still  seven  miles  of  rather  difficult 
country  between  them  and  the  road  bridge  of  Halicz. 

Should  the  Russians  reach  the  road  bridge  of  Halicz 
within,  say,  the  next  two  days,  %ve  have  a  very  interesting 
situation,  because  Halicz  is  the  point  where  the  (inila- 
l.ipa  falls  into  the  Dniester  and  the  Gnila-Lipa  is  that 
one  of  the  parallel  river  defensive  lines  which  cut  the 
(Jalician  limestone  plateau  from  north  to  south  on  which 
■Bothmer  will  probably  lirst  elect  to  stand. 

Let  me  give  the  reasons  upon  which  this  conjecture  is 
based. 

When  once  the  line  of  the  Strypa  is  abandoned,  two 
main  defensive  parallel  lines  are  to  be  found  westward 
progressively  covering  the  great  road  and  railway  junction 
of  Lemberg.  These  arc  the  Zlota-Lipa,  and  the  Gnda- 
Lipa. 

,  We  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  situation  if  wc  remember 
that  roughly  speaking,  the  Zlota-Lipa  represents  a  third 
of  the  way  "to  Lemberg  from  the  Strypa,  and  the  Gmla- 
Lipa  rather  more  than  half.  The  Zlota-Lipa  has  formed 
an  excellent  defensive  line  in  the  past.  It  is  fairly 
broad  and  deep  in  its  lower  reaches,  and  it  is  heavily 
wooded  upon  either  of  the  high  banks  which  dominate 
its  water  level  by  heights  of  from  200  to  300  feet. 

But  in  the  first  place  it  is  already^  turned  by  the 
Russian  progress  along  the  Dniester,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  too  close  to  the  original  line  of  the  Strypa,  from 
which  the  retreat  has  begun  to  form  a  good  rallying  line. 
The  Gnila-Lipa  is  everywhere  very  diflicult  to  cross.  It 
has  a  deep,  muddv  bottom,  and  nearly  everywhere  broad 
marshes  upon  either  side.  The  country  around  it  is 
indeed  bare  and  provides  little  cover.  It  is  almost  the 
least  wooded  portion  of  the  Galician  Plateau.     But  the 
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line  is  none  the  less  by  far  the  best  defensive  line  on 
account  of  its  broad  and  marshy  character  between  the 
frontier  and  Lemberg.  Further,  up  to  the  Gnila-Lipa 
there  are  excellent  opportunities  for  conducting  the 
retreat,  so  long  as  the  Halicz  bridge  is  held  and  the 
railway  junction  immediately  above  it,  so  long  there  is 
a  relieving  railway  line,  marked  i — i  on  Map  I.,  to  flelp 
the  retirement  along  the  parallel  railway  lines  and  to 
use  the  southernmost  of  the  railways  which  converge  on 


Lemberg.  And  even  were  the  bridge  of  Halicz  and  the 
junction  lost  there  still  remain  three  railway  lines  by  which 
to  retire.  The  main  one  to  the  north  ;  tte  one  through 
Brzezan  and  the  one  through  Rohatyn,  and  there  are.  at 
the  same  time,  the  two  main  roads,  the  northern  one  along 
the  main  line,  the  southern  one  to  Brzeza?i  which,  after 
the  town,  splits  into  two,  giving  a  corresp'Onding  relief, 
the  one  going  northward  marked  2 — 2  ivoon  Map  1.  ; 
the  one  going  southward  to  Rohatyn, 
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From  the  positions  that  Bothmer's  reargiiarj  occupied 
upon  Saturday  last,  the  I2tli,  to  the  positions  which  he  is 
pres^imably  making  upon  the  Gnila-Lipa,  there  is  npon 
the  average  three  days'  march.  We  should  know, 
therefore,  perhaps,  by  the  time  these  Hnes  appear,  forty- 
eight  hours  after  they  are  written,  whether  he  has  elected 
to  stand  upon  the  Gnila-Lipa  line  or  has  taken  up  posi- 
tions in  front  of  it. 

So  far  his  retreat  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with 
order  and  success,  but  it  is  clear  that  though  this  retreat 
shortens  the  enemy's  line,  their  great  defect  is  lack  of 
effectives.  They  have  naturally  put  as  much  as  they 
could  possibly  spare  for  the  defence  of  the  main  railway 
line  in  the  north  and  m  the  south,  as  we  have  seen  ;  they 
have  not  had  the  numbers  required  to  stand  up  to  the 
Russian  7th  Army. 

1  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  presence  of  German 
effectives  among  the  Austrians  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  military  value  of  the  lines  so  strengthened,  save  in  so 
far  as  the  new  German  units  lent  add  to  the  numbers 
present.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  appreciable 
difference  of  quaUty.  The  proportion  of  prisoners  taken  is 
much  the  same,  and  the  two  German  divisions  in  front 
of  Letchitsky's  army  in  the  south  have  been  mauled  just 
as  badly  as  their  three  Austrian  colleagues. 

Value  of  Lemberg 

Before  leaving  this,  the  most  important  field  of  the 
war,  for  the  moment,  we  must  appreciate  what  is  meant 
by  the  "  covering:  "  of  Lemberg,  and  how  Lemberg  stands 
to  all  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  ultimate  defensive  line  is  not  the  Gnila-Lipa 
but  the  Grodek  line  of  lakes.  These,  however,  uncover 
Lemberg— and  Lemberg  cannot  be  light-heartedly 
abandoned. 

Apart  from  political  considerations,  Lemberg  has  a 
liigh  military  value  \vhich  we  dwelt  upon  last  year  when 
the  Russians  were  compellfed  to  evacuate  it,  because  it 
is  at  once  the  only  great  deix)t  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant nodal  point  in  Galicia. 

The  accompanying  Map  II  will  show  what  this  means 
in  the  matter  of  railways  alone. 


To  the  railways  the  reader  must  mentally  add  a  system 
of  net  less  than  5  even  main  roads,  which  also  converge 
upon  the  town  fr  om  all  directions.  If  ever  there  were  a 
nodal  point  the  p  osition  of  wliich  makes  all  the  difference 
to  rapidity  of  c  oncentration  and  presumably  tips  the 
scale  in  favour  c  .f  the  party  that  holds  it,  whether  on  the 
offensi\-e  or  the  «  defensive,  it  is  Lemberg. 

But  Lemberg  has  also  a  very  high  political  value,  and 
in  this  particuJ  ar  phase  of  the  campaign  that  value, 
Enough  we  muj  ,t  always  subordinate  it  to  military  con- 
siderations, is  not  to  be  neglected.  The  possession  of 
Lemberg  stand  s  as  a  sort  of  symbol  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Easten  i  Galicia.  It  rnarks  the  Russian  recover)-, 
is  closely  as?  ociated  with  Russian  history  and  par- 
ticularly with  Russian  intentions  in  this  war ,  and  the 
presence  of  B    ussian    troops   entering  the   town  for  the 


second  time  victoriously  will  be  of  ver\'  high  effect 
throughout  the  south-eastern  lield  of  war,"  should  it  be 
accomplished. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  much  more  than  this, 
which  is  the  fact  that  all  this  fighting  is  taking  place 
against  dwindling  enemy  effectives.  Lemberg  reoccupied 
would  certainly  be  finally  reoccupied.  No  one  would 
mistake  the  meaning  of  such  an  event. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  mark  upon  Map  II  the  lines 
covering  Lemberg.  A — B  roughly  represents  the  line 
Bothmer  held  before  his  retreat  began,  and  the  dotted 
line  to  the  north  and  south  of  him  represents  the  pres^re 
upon  his  flanks  of  the  Russian  7th  Army  and  nth  Army. 
The  first  day  or  day  and  a-half  of  retirement  brought  them 
to  the  line  of  crosses,  and  at  that  moment  the  correspond- 
ing Russian  pressure  upon  the  flanks  had  reached  the 
line  of  dots,  continuing  this  line  of  crosses.  The  line  of 
the  Gnila-Lipa  is  marked  by  the  wavy  line  D— H, 
of  which  H  is  HaHcz,  with  the  important  railway  junction 
just  above  it  at  J.  The  reader  will  see  that  a  continuation 
of  this  defensive  line  will  be  needed  towards  the  north. 
This  defensive  line  is  afforded  by  the  upper  waters  and 
marshy  courses  of  the  River  Bug,  which  is  marked  by 
the  letters  E-E-E.,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  main 
line  of  the  defence  of  Lemberg  upon  which  the  enemy  is 
most  likely  to  retire  is  the  combined  line  E-E-E-D-H, 
which  represents  the  line  of  the  Upper  Bug  and  the 
Gnila-Lipa. 

The  Importance  of  Kolomea 

In  connection  with  this  sudden  change  in  the  Eastern 
front  some  of  my  readers  ha\e  asked  me  to  explain 
what  I  meant  some  weeks  ago  when  I  said  that  the 
test  of  Russian  success  upon  the  left  of  their  great  ad- 
%'ance  would  be  the  occupation  of  Kolomea,  and  why 
that  point  was  of  such  dfcisive  importance.  I  should 
perhaps  have  made  myself  clear  at  the  time,  but  I  can 
correct  that  error  now. 

When  one  speaks  of  a  point  as  being  of  decisive  im- 
portance, or  of  its  being  a  "  key,"  one  does  not  mean 
that  its  possession  will  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
results  dependent  upon  such  possession.  Movements 
have  to  be  co-ordinated  if  they  are  to  bear  fruit,'and  the 
power  to  advance  in  some  particular  locality  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  immediate  decision  to  advance ; 
that  may  have  to  wait  on  events  taking  place  in  some  other 
field.  ' 

But  Kolomea,  whether  its  occupation  were  followed 
by  immediate  action  or  whether  that  action  were  post- 
poned, was  equally  in  either  case  the  test  pt)int  of  all  this 
district  because  it  was  the  first  nodal  point,  that  is,  the  first 
junction  of  communications  at  the  gate  of  GaUcia.  A 
nodal  point,  a  "  knot,"  means  a  point  where  several 
roads  or  railways  join.  The  rapid  concentration  of 
armies  and  their  due  munitionment  can  only  be  effected 
by  railways  and  by  roads. 

So  long  as  the  enemy  held  Kolomea  he  could  move  his 
men  and  guns  and  shell  back  and  forth  along  a  defensive 
line  and  concentrate  them  at  his  will  more  rapidly  than 
could  the  Russians,  because  Kolomea  was  the  hub  of  a 
wheel.  He  was  in  a  favourable  position  to  hold  the  gate 
of  Galicia. 

But  once  the  Russians  held  Kolomea  the  tables  were 
turned  and  the  gate  was  opened.  It  was  now  they  who 
could  concentrate  men  and  guns  at  any  point  they 
wished  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Carpathians  more 
quickly  than  their  enemy  could  against  them.  The 
occupation  of  Kolomea,  therefore,  meant  that  after  this 
success  the  Russians  could  threaten  alternately  the  Car- 
pathian Passes  towards  Hungary  and  the  right  of  Both- 
mer's Army,  and  leave  the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to  which 
was  their  serious  intention.  They  could  at  leisure  pro- 
duce a  concentration  of  the  enemy  upon  his  longer  line 
in  front  of  them  where  they  would,  and  produce  a  corres- 
ponding weakness  elsewhere.  Had  the  Russians  beer) 
held  up  before  Kolomea,  had  the  junction  of  roads  and 
railways  at  that  point  remained  in  Austro-German 
hands,  there  would  have  been  no  serious  threat  to 
Hungary  ;  the  outflanking  of  Bothmer  from  the  south 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  the  efforts  against  him 
on  the  north  would  have  lost  half  their  value. 

Such  was  the  strategic  importance  of  Kolomea.  Its 
capture  determined  all  that  has  followed. 
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The  Italian  Advance 


The  Italian  success,  which  runs  all  along  the  main 
front  from  Monfalcone  to  Gorizia,  including  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  latter  town,  is  essentially  another  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  gradual  dwindling  of  his  effectives 
has  reversed  the  enemy's  position  ;  first  from  a  partial 
olfensive  to  a  defensive  everywhere,  and  next  to  the 
cracking  here  and  there  of  that  defensive.  We  must 
consider  in  a  moment  whether  this  now  rapid  dwindling 
of  his  effectives  must  necessarily  continue,  and  if  not, 
what  effect  rally  might  have.  But  the  immediate 
news,  the  Italian  success  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  upon  the  main  Isonzo  front  is,  I  repeat,  nothing 
more  than  another  example  of  that  prime  chara,cter  which 
the  war  has  taken  on  in  the  last  six  weeks,  a  character 
essentially  due  not  only  to  the  growing  inferiority  in 
men  from  which  the  enemy  now  suffers,  but  to  his  actual 
inability  to  maintain  his  defensive  lines  at  their  full 
necessary  minimum. 

.  There  is,  of  course,  in  this  as  in  every  other  similar 
problem,  a  factor  of  quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.  And 
when  you  read  in  detail  what  happened  on  the  Isonzo  line 
last  week  you  perceive  that  quality  has  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  the  result  as  quantity.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
the  communiques  and  have  received  no  information  from 
any  other  sources,  to  indicate  what  the  enemy's  units 
were  at  various  parts  of  the  line,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  fighting  that  the  line  was  patchy. 
Not  so  long  ago  the  ridge  of  the  Carso  and  so  right  down 
to  the  sea  was  held  by  good  Hungarian  reserve  units. 
It  may  be  that  the  human  material  was  still  better  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  line  than  on  the  northern,  but 
at  any  rate  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that 
the  resistance  gets  progressively  weaker  as  you  go  north- 
ward from  Monfalcone,  and  I  believe  it  will  appear  when 
we  have  the  news  of  the  units  and  their  recruitment 
that  the  Austrian  breakdown  was  mainly  due  to  the 
tension  in  human  material  to  which  their  line  here  was 
subjected.  They  could,  of  course,  have  leinforced  much 
more  heavily  if  they  had  not  got  themselves  so  deep  into 
the  mud  by  obeying  Berlin  in  the  matter  of  the  TrentiTio. 
Their  defensive  strategy  was  simple  enough  and  sound 
enough  until  they  received  and  submitted  to  those 
disastrous  orders.  I  shall  deal  with  the  effect  of  the 
Trentino  in  next  week's  article  It  was  ^•ery  directly 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  Galicia. 

My  readers  are,  I  think,  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  front  sufficiently  from  a  number  of  articles  which 
appeared  several  months  ago,  but  a  brief  recapitulation 
will  be  of  advantage  at  this  moment. 

When  you  survey  the  whole  of  the  Isonzo  front  from 
the  Rock  of  Medea,  standing  more  or  less  where  does  the 
X  on  map  IV.,  the  eye  grasps  the  whole  of  the  front 
within  the  two  lines  marked  divergent  from  that  point. 
This  height,  from  which  all  those  who  visit  the  Italian 
front  are  shown  the  general  scheme  of  the  main  Italian 
line  on  the  Isonzo,  presents  a  view  stretching  from  the 
sea  to  the  Alps,  and  in  that  view  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture is  the  contrast  between  the  bare  brown  escarpment 
of  the  Carso  and  the  Plain  of  the  Vipaccio,  with  its  capital, 
the  town  of  Gorizia,  thrust  up  in  the  northern  corner  of 
it  under  a  horseshoe  of  mountains.  Further  north  again 
beyond  Gorizia,  the  really  high  hills  2,000  and  3,000  and 
4,000  feet  rise  in  tiers,  and  behind  all  this  is  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps. 

The  Carso,  which  is  the  stronghold  of  all  that  line,  is 
a  bare  limestone  plateau  of  very  curious  formation,  deeply 
pitted  like  some  miniature  lunar  landscape  with  small 
craters  upon  which  geologists  have  made  their  guesses, 
but  which  in  a  military  study  are  interesting  chiefly 
because  they  afford  such  exceptional  opportunities  for 
cover. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carso  formation  has  this  diffi- 


culty about  it  for  defence,  that  trenches  can  only  be 
drawn  across  it  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  You  are 
nearly  everywhere  working  in  stone,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  rapid  establishment  of  a  deeply  entrenched 
lino.  All  the  fighting  for  months  has  been  "for  the  mere 
exterior  escarpment  of  this  plateau,  roughly  speaking  for 
the  line  A-B  upon  Map  III,  with  its  chief  summit,  the  Peak 
of  St.  Michael,  about  700  feet  above  the  river,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gradisca  and  just  opposite 
that  town. 

The  action  Jbegan  ten  days  ago  with  an  attack  upon 
the  heights  immediately  above  Monfalcone.  This  attack 
had  some  success,  and  captured  some  hundreds  of  prisoners 
and  three  guns.  The  pressure  was  continued  all  along 
the  line  and  immediately  afterwards  there  came  the 
break  in  the  plain  between  Gorizia  and  the  Carso  heights. 
The  whole  enemy  line  fell  back  to  the  dots  represented 
on  Map.I  I  by  the  letters  C-D.  The  crossings  of  the  Isonzo, 
the  town  of  Gorizia  itself,  fell  into  Italian  hands,  and  since 
the  Plain  was  thus  abandoned  over,  a  belt  varying  from 


ni 
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two  to  nearly  three  miles,  the  escarpment  of  the  Carso  itself 
was  no  longer  tenable.  The  Italians  carried  the  height 
of  St.  Michael,  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  Doberdo  and  all 
the  western  part  of  the  plateau  which  takes  its  title  from 
Doberdo.  There  runs  across  the  Carso  from  north  to 
south  a  depression  called  the  Vallone,  marked  upon  Map 
III  by  the  letters  V-V-V.  This  depression  has  a  sort  of 
saddle  or  pass,  rather  to  the  south  of  the  middle,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  about  350  feet  above  the  sea 
at  Z.  The  Italians  carried  all  the  northern  part  of  this' 
depression,  crossed  it  ;  on  the  Friday  were  already  in 
occupation  of  the  village  of  Oppicchiasella,  and  by  the 
Saturday  were  established  as  far  as  the  line  of  crosses 
in  the  sketch.  They  also  took  Hill  121  above  Monfal- 
cone ;  and,  having  made  somewhat  further  progress  at 
the  point  Y  where  there  is  a  rather  steep  round  hill  to  be 
carried,  the  summit  of  which  they  have  not  reached, 
they  stood  upon  Sunday  night,  to  which  the  last  com- 
muniques bring  us,  upon  the  Hue  of  crosses  on  the  sketch. 
The  advance  has  accounted  for  some  16,000  prisoners 
up  to  date.  What  second  fine  the  Austrians  have  pre- 
pared upon  the  Carso  (and  it  must  have  been  prepared  at 
long  date  to  be  of  any  use  at  all)  we  do  not  yet  know, 
but  the  next  few  days  will  show  us.  Progress  beyond 
Gorizia  is  difficult,  because  the  town  is  directly  dominated 
by  rising  hills  and  the  Austrian  artillery  established  upon 
the  plateau  at  E  is  not  dislodged.  Below  the  plateau 
the  foothills  continue  to  sink  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Vipaccio,  and  the  whole  country  is  difficult  in  the  extreme. 


The  Western  Front 


Upon  the  Western  front  the  main  features  of  the  fight- 
ing remain  unchanged.  There  is  the  same  rnanifest 
abiUty  to  seize  narrow  belt  after  narrow  belt  at  will  upon 
the  Somme,  the  same  inability  o^the  enemy  to  check  this 
process  definitely  by  counter-attack.  There  is  the  same 
balance  in  front  of  Verdun,  the  French  never  allowing 


the  enemy  to" withdraw  his  men,  and  never  putting  forth 
on  their  side  an  ounce  of  unnecessary  weight.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  same  expectation  of  what  may  be  the  third 
phase  in  the  western  position  before  the  summer  is  over. 

But  with  all  this  similarity  between  the  state  of  affairs  to- 
day, upon  the  Somme  particula^iy,  and  that  of  last  week. 
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one  noticeable  change  should  be  marked.  The  summit 
of  the  little  local  watershed  between  the  Albert  district  • 
and  the  Bapaaime  district  has  been  reached.  How  far 
it  has  given  us  yet  a  proper  chain  of  observation  posts 
we  are  not  told  naturally,  and  it  may  be  doubted  from  • 
the  extremely  sUght  gradient  of  the  dccUvity  upon  the 
further  side  whether  these  will  make  much  difference 
until  a  rather  lower  level  has  been  reached.  Neverthe- 
less, the  possession  of  nearly  all  the  ridge  marks  a  distinct 
step  in  the  business  of  driving  in  this  perilous  wedge 
towards  the  main  communications  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  this  position 
is  due  to  the  message  of  a  private  correspondent.  We 
owe  it  to  the  Daily  Neies  of  last  Tuesday,  the  15th,  the 
day  on  which  these  lines  are  written.  He  further  tells 
us'that  the  only  point  in  which  there  is  higher  ground 
above  us  still  is  on  the  right  centre  between  the  High 
Wood  and  the  Delville  \\'ood.  This  should  mean  that  all 
the  highest  ground  of  all,  and  especially  the  windmill  of 
Pozjeres  on  which  we  have  hitherto  had  no  news  of  an 
official  kind,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

When  I  speak  of  "  expectation,"  it  is  in  connection 
with  a  theory,  which  is  only  a  theory,  but  which  has  been 
very  widely  discussed  by  competent  authorities  during 
the  last  few  weeks. 

That  theory  concerns  the  enemy's  intention  of  attempt- 
ing one  last  offensive. 

Exhaustion  of  Reserves 

The  enemy's  position  with  regard  to  reserves  is  perfectly 
well  known"  It  is  a  clear  point  which  has  been  made 
over  and  over  again  with  ample  proof  at  its  back  in  these 
columns,  and  which  would  be  common  knowledge  to  all 
public  opinion  at  this  moment  had  it  not  been  confused 
by  a  mass  of  impossible  nonsense,  like  the  famous  "  fresh 
German  army  of  two  million,"  which  has  been  published 
in  this  country,  though  in  this  country  alone.  The  enemy 
came  to  the  end  of  his  new  formation  of  units  in  February 
iqi3.  He  then  went  on  feeding  drafts,  to  make  up  for 
his  losses,  into  these  units  ;  and  he  found  the  men  for 
these  drafts  out  of  his  normal  recruitment  until  October 
1915.  It  was  in  this  month,  towards  the  end  of  it,  that 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  normal  efficient  reserves  of 
effective  man-power,  and  began  to  take  to  abnormal 
methods.  In  October  1915,  he  summoned  for  re- 
examination all  the  men  who  had  been  rejected  on 
medical  ground,  and  in  December  1915,  he  began  calling 
up  his  1917  class.  All  this  while  the  enemy— or  at  least 
the  Germans— had  kept  a  considerable  strategic  reserve  ; 
there  were  always  at  any  one  moment  a  considerable 
number  of  divisions  "resting,"  not  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  fronts  and  ready  to  be  thrown 
where  they  should  be  needed.  The  idea  was  possibly 
after  settling  the  great  offensive  at  Verdun  to  support 
Hindenburg  in  a  movement  against  the  north-east.  Any- 
way, the  miscalculation  of  Verdun  ate  up  nearly  all  the 
strategic  reserve  when  there  came  the  tremendous  news 
of  Brussiloff's  success  ;  next  the  failure  of  the  Trentino, 
and  on  the  top  of  all  that    the  great  offensive  on  the 

Somme. 

The  unexpected  pressure  on  the  two  new  fronts  at 
once  absorbed  all  that  \vas  left  of  the  strategic  reser\;e 
and  for  more  than  a  month  past  every  available  unit 
Austrian  and  German  has  been  in  play. 

What  has  the  enemy  got  with  which  to  feed  these  units 
as  they  melt  away  during  the  tremendous  fighting  of  this 

summer  ?  tt    ,  x    l 

We  know  exactly  what  he  has  got.  He  has  got  the 
hitherto  rejected  balance  of  1917.  He  has  got  1918, 
which  is  only  just  beginning  to  train,  and  he  has  his  con- 
valescents ;  This  for  Germany.  For  Austria  there  is 
not  much  balance  of  1917  ;  a  good  deal  of  1918  has 
already  been  put  into  the  field  ;  and  there  are  also  the 
convalescents.  He  may  try  to  impress  later  men  from 
o«;upied  territory.     Hitherto  he  has  not  dared. 

With  such  exceedingly  abnormal  reserves  he  can  con- 
tinue to  maintain  his  units— supposing  there  is  no  break 
or  decision  and  no  consequent  very  heavy  loss— for  several 
months  to  come.  They  mean  in  Germany  a  good  deal 
less  than  a  million  of  worsening  material  and  they  mean 
in  Austria-Hungary  perhaps  half  a  milHon,  perhaps    a 

little  more.  ,^  .       ,•         , 

The  enemy  may,  if  he  chooses,  pursue  that  policy  of 


lengthening  out  the  war  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  his 
fronts  intact,  and  of  seeing  something  political  turning 
up  in  the  delay. 

He  may,  however,  adopt  the  opposite  and  more  heroic 
poHcy  of  letting  his  effectives  dwindle  to  a  dangerous 
limit  on  the  fighting  fronts  ;  of  forming  behiild  them  a 
nucleus  of  rapidly  trained  troops  out  of  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  drafts  for  the  fighting  front,  and  of 
using  this  nucleus  for  a  last  attempted  offensive  upon  some 
point  of  that  big  crumbling  ring  which,  as  it  breaks, 
wholly  determines  his  fate.  I  say  he  may' have  that  policy 
in  mind.  If  he  adopts  it  he  will  be  beaten  the  more 
quickly.  There  has,  I  think,  hardly  ever  been  a  distinct 
pre-judgment  in  these  columns  but  that  can  be  admitted 
without  fear  of  error.  Short  of  some  almost  inconceivable 
political  folly  or  quarrel  an  attempted  new  offensive  by 
the  enemy  will  very  rapidly  advance  the  date  of  his 
military  execution.  Failing  such  an  offensive  he  will 
maintain  the  business  pf  furnishing  drafts  from  his 
dwindling  material  and  of  gambling  upon  the  last  possible 
date  for  a  break  and  of  something  happening  to  help  him 
in  the  interval  on  the  political  side. 

With  his  legend  what  it  is,  his  deception  of  his  civilian 
population  the '  gross  thing  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
week  or  two,  with  the  dynastic  interests  his  despotic 
government  has  in  view,  and  with  the  inabihty  of  his 
psychology  to  face  reality  in  any  field,  let  alone  the 
terrible  test-field  of  war,  it  is  the  former  course  that  is 
the  more  probable.  But  only  the  futurexan  show  which 
he  will  adopt. 

THE  BLOCKADE 

Throughout  the  last  year  the  blockade  has  been  grow- 
ing in  importance.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  now  the 
reasons  for  the  prolonged  delay  in  tightening  the 
blockade.*  My  readers  will  remember  that  as  long 
ago  as  the  winter  of  1914,  I  insisted  upon  the 
crucial  importance  of  cotton  and  'the  necessity  of 
forbidding  the  entry  of  that  commodity  into  the 
Central  Empires.  The  authorities  preferred  a  slower 
method  of  action  which  spared  the  susceptibiUties  of 
neutrals,  which  I  shall  not  here  discuss,  though  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that  if  cotton  had  been 
absolutely  stopped,  even  as  late  as  the  month  of  March 
1 91 5,  the  enemy  would  have  been  defeated  long  ago.  It 
is  true  that  many  substitutes  can  be  found  for  cotton  in 
the  production  of  modern  propellant  explosive,  but  these 
would  mean  experiments,  disorder,  delay,  all  over  the 
field  of  the  enemy's  activities  and,  most  important  of  all, 
alteration  of  all  his  guns.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  could 
have  faced  such  a  crisis  successfully  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war. 

To  proceed,  however,  from  this  political  debate  into 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  not  enter,  we  may  sum  up  the 
effects  of  the  gradually  tightening  blockade  (gradually 
tightening  as  the  Foreign  Office  made  one  arrangeiiieiit 
after  another  with  groups  of  neutral  merchants)  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  There  could  be  no  question  of  "  starving  out  " 
the  Central  Empires  as  Paris,  for  instance,  was  "starved 
out  "  by  the  Germans  in  1871.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  because  this  road  to  victory  would 
have  been  at  once  simple  and  absolutely  decisive  ;  while 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  himself  responsible  for  its 
chief  model  and  had  always  ad\ocated  it  would  have 
made  it  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  present  war.  The 
reason  that  "  starving  out  "  in  the  complete  sense  of  that 
phrase  was  impossible  was  that  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empires  between  them  are  amply  able  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  their  123  millions  of 
population.  The  foreign  territories  occupied  by  the 
enemy's  armies  might  be  left  to  shift  as  best  they  could. 
Even  if  no  requisition  were  made  from  them  the  terri- 
tory of  the  two  Central  Empires  sufficed  for  the  support 
of  their  population.  The  calculations  based  upOn  the 
actual  consumption  in  time  of  peace  and  proving  that 
that  consumption  could  not  be  reached  in  time  of  war 
were  accurate  :  but  the  suggestion  that  the  difference 
would  cause  in  itself  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  laboured 

(•)  I  use  the  word  "  blockade  "  here  not  in  its  technical  sense,  but  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  French  Blocus,  which  simply  means  the  preven- 
tion of  an  invested  enemy  from  receiving  any  material  whatsoever, 
whether  by  sea  or  by  land. 
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under  the  eiTor  that  peace  consumption  was  Umited 
to  a  strict  necessity.  This  error,  though  almost  self- 
evident,  appeared  in  many  of  these  assertions.  But 
when  we  consider  that  in  any  complex  community  the 
reduction  of  the  standard  of  living,  even  down  to  the 
scale  of  the  regularly  paid  labourers,  would  keep  the 
population  not  only  alive  and  healthy,  and  would  yet 
enormously  reduce  consumption  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, we  can  see  that  it  would  need  a  very  large  differ- 
ence indeed  between  internal  produce  and  total  con- 
sumption to  starve  out  a  community  the  great  majority 
of  which  (if  we  take  the  two  Central  Empires  together) 
was  agricultural. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  blockade  as  it  increased  in 
efficiency  produced  what  is  very  valuable  in  war,  and 
that  was  a  strain  upon  the  enemy.  This  strain  was 
chiefly  felt,  and  is  being  increasingly  felt,  by  the  wealthier 
classes  ;  not  the  very  wealthiest  of  all,  but  the  well-to-do 
bourgeoise  or  middle  classes  of  Germany  and  the  mass 
of  the  squines.  This  is  important  because  the  German 
Empire  is  essentially  plutocratic  in  constitution.  It 
would  ha\'e  been  better  if  we  could  have  made  the  great 
fortunes  suffer,  but  even  as  it  was,  to  make  the  class 
immediately  below  them  severely  uncomfortable  was 
a  thing  which  was  bound  to  have  its  moral  repercussioii, 
upon  the  whole  war.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  factors 
which  changed  the  attitude  of  this  class  towards  the 
campaign  and  modified  its  original  folly.  In  a  word,  the 
blockade  produced  among  those  who  do  the  writing  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Germanics  a  feeling  of  permanent 
ill  ease,  a  dread  of  the  future  and  a  physical  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  war  which  the  absence  of  enemy  troops 
from  fierman  soil  had  hitherto  spared  them. 

It  is  less  easy  to  discover  the  e.xact  effects  of  the 
blockade  in  Austria-Hungary,  both  because  the  censorship 
in  that  Empire  is  more  efiicient  than  it  is  in  Germany, 
less  cluhisy  and  apparently  better  co-ordinated  ;  cer- 
tainly less  in  fear  of  wealthy  influences  ;  and  also  because 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  so  disparate  that  an 
economic  phenomenon  like  the  blockade  will  produce 
very  different  results  in  different  parts.  So  far- as  one 
can  judge  from  the  evidence,  however,  the  effect  of  the 
blockade  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
especially  in  the  great  towns,  has  been  very  severe.  It 
has  been  less  felt,  as  might  be  imagined,  in  the.  Hun- 
garian Plains.  It  has  perhaps  been  most  burdensome 
in  the  Galician  centres  of  population  where  there  have 
been  added  to  it  the  terrible  ravaging  of  the  country  side 
by  the  successive  passage  of  two  great  armies. 

Blockade  and  the  Armies 

3.  The  blockade  has  not,  during  the  period  under 
review,  affected  in  any  marked  degree  the  victualling  of 
the  enemy's  armies.  Chance  anecdotes  to  the  contrary 
have  no  weight  against  the  general  conclusion  to  which  the 
Intelligence  Departments  of  the  chief  belligerents  have 
come  in  this  matter.  The  combatant  elements  of  the 
enemy's  forces  have  been  throughout  this  second  year 
of  the  war,  and  are  still,  nourished  in  a  fashion  quite 
sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

4.  The  chief  value  of  the  blockade  does  not  reside 
in  the  effect  it  has  already  produced  during  the  period 
under  review,  but  in  the  dread  of  the  future  which  it 
has  realised  in  all  minds  throughout  the  territories 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  There  is  bound  to  come  with  the 
summer  of  the  present  year  a  certain  rehef,  for  in  the 
first  place  the  harvest  will  be  gathered,  and  in  the  second 
place  pastures  will  be  reopened  for  ■  cattle.  Further, 
the  more  quickly  maturing  animals  which  are  used  for 
food,  such  as  pigs,  can  be  increased  in  number.  Never- 
theless, this  period  of  relief  will  be  a  short  one.  The  more 
slowly  maturing  animals,  notably  cattle,  will  not  be 
present  in  anything  like  sufficient  quantity  during  the 
third  winter  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  fatty  substances  which  are  essential  for,  explosives, 
will  be  lacking  in  a  degree  even  more  severe  than  that 
which  was  so  remarkable  during  the  second  3'ear.  It  is 
upon  this  point,  the  dilemma  between  the  use  of  fatty 
substances  for  explosives  and  their  necessity  in  human 
sustenance,  that  the  blockade  has  its  best  effect.  There 
is,  for  instance,  quite  enough  milk  in  the  enemy's  terri- 
tories if  all  its  constituents  could  be  used  for  human 
sustenance.     But    the    fatty    products    are    wthdrawn 


for  the  making  of  explosives.  It  is-  this,  'and  this  alone, 
which. has  led  to  a  famine  (which  will  increase)  in  this 
essential  article.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fat  of  meat 
and  indeed  of  all  similar  substances. 

5.  While  the  blockade  has  this  partial  but  excellent 
and  happily  growing  effect  upon  the  general  sustenance 
of  the  enemy,  it  has  a  much  more  marked  effect  upon 
special  substances  essential  to  the  conduct  of  war.  The 
enemy  controls  a  much  larger  field  of  production  than 
do  the  Allies  for  the  older  necessities  of  warfare,  notably 
coal  and  iron.  He  is,  however,  badly  hit  for  manganese 
for  his  steel,  of  which  only  a  very  small  portion  is  found 
within  his  ovm  territories.  He  has  sufficient  petrol  and 
crude  oils  so  far  by  import  from  Roumania  and  from 
the  Cjalician  oilfields.  Indeed,  it  was  the  recovery  of  the 
latter  which  was  the  chief  economic  effect  of  his  advance 
upon  the  Eastern  front  last  summer.  Though  he  does 
not  produce  copper  sufficient  for  his  needs  he  possesses 
so  large  a  reserve  of  that  metal,  not  only  in  his  own 
territories  but  in  the  territories  occupied  by  his  armies, 
that  he  need  be  in  no  fear  of  a  dearth  so  far  as  military 
uses  of  it  are  concerned.  But  in  sundry  modern  essen- 
tials and  particularly  in  rubber  the  blockade  hits  him  very 
hard.  Synthetic  rubber  he  cannot  produce  in  any  useful 
quantities,  and  his  efforts  to  procure  natural  rubber  have 
been  almost  grotesque  :  an  excellent  proof  of  the  state 
to  which  he  is  here  reduced,  he  is  tempted  even  to  import 
it  in  small  postal  packets.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  a 
year  ago,  before  the  public  sale  of  the  article  was  for- 
bidden and  the  stock  virtually  commandeered  by  the 
Government,  rubber  was  fetching  from  four  to  five  times 
as  much  as  it  fetched  in  the  free  markets  outside.  We  must 
further  remember  that  rubber  is  a  perishable  material. 
The  stocks  of  it  even  when  one  possesses  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  cannot  be  kept  indefinitely,  as  can  stocks  of 
copper,  for  instance.  And,  in  general,  the  lack  of  rubber 
with  its  multiform  and  necessary  uses  in  modern  war  is 
the  chief  effect  produced  upon  the  purely  military  side 
so  far  by  the  blockade. 

I  cannot  -leave  this  department  without  further  re- 
marking that  the  severity  of  the  blockade,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  made  quite  absolute,  has  this  great 
modern  advantage  for  us,  that  it  is  sound  and  legitimate 
war  involving  us  in  none  of  those  departures  from  decent 
Christian  trachtion  which  have  defiled  the  enemy's  repu- 
tation. A  strict  blockade,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
food,  as  well  as  the  blockade  of  material  necessary  for 
arms,  is  not  only  a  thing  which  has  been  universally 
permitted  throughout  all  European  conflicts  but  a  thing 
which  the  enemy  in  particular  has  insisted  upon  as  an 
elementary  right  upon  which  he  will  always  insist,  and 
one  which  he  has  himself  consistently  used. 

CHANGE    IN    THE    GERMAN 
OFFICIAL    NEWS 

In  considering  the  psychology  of  the  North  German 
and  the  consequent  political  necessities  of  the  Prussian 
Higher  Command  in  its  relation  to  its  civilian  population, 
we  shall  do  well  to  watch  very  carefully  the  new  German 
method  of  keeping  their  public  opinion  at  home  in 
order  as  the  strain  upon  the  Central   Empires  increases. 

There  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  this  since  the 
new  situation  developed  with  the  increasing  pressure  upon 
every  front,  the  appalling  losses  they  have  suffered  upon 
the  Somme  and  the  breakdown  of  German  troops  in 
particular  against  the  Russians  in  Galicia. 

Our  means  of  studying  this  new  method  are  an 
analysis  of  the  statements  published  by  official  authority 
in  the  German  Press  and  the  official  notices  sent  out  for 
domestic  consumption. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  a  deliberate  and,  in  our 
eyes,  .foolish  phantasy  in  the  matter  of  figures.  The 
German  authorities  have  taken  for  the  first  time  to  pub- ' 
lishing  a  statement  about  Allied  losses  compared  with  their 
own  losses,  and  they  have  framed  these  statements  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Allies. 
The  whole  thing  is  quite  clearly  designed  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Here  are  two  examples.  They  have  multiplied  by 
nearly  two  the  French  real  losses  at  Verdun  and  given 
their  people  figures  of  the  Allied  losses  on  the  Somme 
which  are  not  indeed  double  the  truth  but  exaggerated 
bv  quite  50  per  cent.     At  the  same  time  they  have  given 
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out  figures  for  their  own  losses  both  on  the  Somme  and 
lor  a  particular  period  in  front  of  Verdun  which  have 
no  relation  to  reality. 

We  can  test  their  untruth  in  one  very  simple  instance. 
-  They  now  say  (for  the  first  time)  that  up  to  the  21st 
of  March  they  had  lost  in  front  of  Verdun  no  more  than 
Oo.ooo  men  in  total  casualties  hit  and  caught. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  means.  The  original  attack 
at  Verdun  (without  reference  1(3  the  fighting  of  the 
Woevre  in  Hank — the  attack  upon  the  seven  and  a-half 
miles  of  the  Northern  front  which  was  launched  on  the 
2ist  of  February  and  was  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the 
26th)  was  first  launched  with  six  divisions,  all  of  which 
have  been  identified  and  all  of  which  suffered  very  heavily, 
though  not  all  to  the  same  extent.  Between  the  26th 
of  February  and  the  4th  of  March  at  least  two  new  divi- 
sions appeared  upon  this  narrow  front  and  the  second 
great  assault  was  deli\ered  by  these  eight  (and  broken 
without  result)  upon  the  qth  of  March.  We  are  not  yet 
arrived  at  March  21st  by  nearly  a  fortnight,  yet  already 
we  can  make  some  estimate  of  what  the  real  (ierman 
losses  were,  for  we  have  documentary  evidence  published 
in  elaborate  detail  bj'  the  French  government  as  to  the 
losses  suffered  by  two  only  out  of  these  eight  divisions  in 
the  interval. 

My  readers  are  acquainted  with  that  analysis.  The 
two  di\'isions  in  question  were  the  5th  and  6th  divisions 
belonging  to  the  3rd,  or  Brandenburg  Corps.  The  losses 
in  these  two  divisions  alone  amounted,  as  my  readers 
know,  to  no  less  than  22,000  men,  and  such  losses  were 
only  possible  because  the  two  divisions  received  drafts 
during  the  course  of  the  fighting  amounting  to  anything 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  original  strength. 
1  do  not  deny  that  these  two  divisions  had  the  worst  of 
the  fighting,  nor  that  their  losses  were  exceptional  ;  but 
the  point  is  that  we  have  for  two  divisions  alone  out  of 
eight  upon  that  one  narrow  front,  and  without  any 
mention  of  the  fighting  in  the  Woevre  (which  went  on 
all  the  time,  and  which  concerned  other  di\isions  of  the 
<ierman  army),  and  that  in  the  first  fortnight  only  of  the 
month,  more  than  a  third  of  what  the  Cicrmans  say  were 
their  losses  for  a  whole  month. 

From  the  gth  to  the  21st  of  March  they  went  on  attack- 
ing upon  the  right  bank  and  brought  in  yet  another  two 
divisions— I  am  speaking  only  of  those  who  appeared 
in  contact  upon  the  front  line.  Ten  divisions  altogether, 
therefore,  were  subjected  to  the  very  heavy  losses  of  that 
front  line  in  the  course  of  the  month  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  heavy  artillery  was  pounding 
communications  and  depots  behind  the  fine  the  whole 
time,  and  the  new  assaults  included  a  most  murderous 
failure  of  the  freshly-arrived  troops  against  the  slopes  of 
Vaux,  as  well  as  tremendous  fighting  in  front  of  Louve- 
mont.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  a 
new  attack  had  developed  after  March  qth.  One  division 
carried  Forges  and  suffered  extremely  heavily  in  estab- 
lishing itself  upon  the,  eastern  end  of  the  Goose  Crest  ; 
another  got  into  the  Crows  Wood  at  the  foot  of  the 
]\lort  d'Homme  ;  M-as  broken  and  driven  out  of  the  wood  ; 
was  reinforced  with  very  heavy  new  drafts  ;  attacked 
again  and  occupied  the  Crows  Wood  ;  was  counter- 
attacked and  lost  half  of  it  again.  One  division  was 
beginning  to  operate  with  losses  severe,  but  not  abnor- 
mally heavy  near  Bethincourt.  Lastly,  one  division 
debouched  from  the  wood  of  Avocourt  and  suffered  enor- 
mously in  an  attempt  to  climb  the  slopes  of  Hill  340. 
It  was  beaten  back  into  the  Wood  of  Avocourt,  and  there 
remained  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  in  question,  that  is, 
up  to  the  21st  of  March.    , 

Now  sum  up  and  see  what  the  fighting  had  involved 
up  to  the  2ist  of  March.  The  original  .six  divisions 
thrown  into  the  furnace  had  increased  to  14.  Not  that 
all  the  14  were  in  line  at  any  one  moment,  but  14  had 
come  into  play  first  and  last.  The  fighting  had  been 
extremely  heavy  the  whole  time.  ,  Heavy  artillery  work 
behind  this  first  fine  had  been  continuing"  to  impose  upon 
ihe  enemy,  losses  not  as  heavy  indeed  as  were  suffered 
in  that  first  line,  but  still  severe  :  perhaps  not  half,  but 
cei-tainly  a  third  of  what  the  first  line  was  suffering, 
l-'inally,  we  have  the  divisions  operating  in  the  Woevre 
which  had  their  own  losses  to  bear. 

The  ( lermans  ask  us  to  believe,  or  rather  want  their 
ci\ilians  at  home  to  believe,  that  this  enormous  mass  of 


men  fighting  for  a  whole  month  under  the  most  strenuous 
conditions,  lost  less  than  three  times  what  one-seventh 
or  one-eighth  of  their  units  had  lost  in  the  first  fortnight  ! 
It  is  nonsense,  and  the  enemy's  Higher  Command  knows 
it  is  nonsense.  It  is  not  meant  to  deceive  us.  It  is 
meant  to  deceive  their  opinion  at  home,  and  it  has  pro- 
"bably  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Another  example  of  this  sort  of  thing  which  has  par- 
ticularly impressed  opinion  here  in  England  is  the  Tom- 
l-'ool  account  published  throughout  dermany  of  the  des- 
truction of  London  in  the  last  Zeppelin  raid,  the  breaking 
of  its  bridges,  the  panic-stricken  crowds  in  the  streets, 
and  the  hospitals  cranuned  with  wounded. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  th&t  foreign  newspapers  are  no 
longer  allowed  in  Germany.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
poHcy  has  been  maintained.  But  if  it  has  it  would  be  all 
of  a  piece  with  the  publication  of  crude  rubbish  of  this 
sort. 

The  communiques  published  by  the  German  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  fighting  on  the  Eastern  front  show 
exactly  the  same  spirit.  When  the  Germans  are  ham- 
mered, lose  thousands  of  prisoners  and  dozens  of  guns, 
you  have  almost  invariably  the  phrase  :  "  The  fighting 
is  continuing."  Any  check  to  the  Russian  advance  is 
noted  and  made  the  end  of  that  particular  communique. 
A  successive  re-advance  by  the  Russians  is  omitted  but, 
curiously  enough,  where  Austrian  reverses  are  concerned 
the  fullest  comment  is  allowed  in  the  German  Press  as 
though  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  supposed  superiority 
and  freedom  from  loss  of  the  North  German  imits. 

They  know  their  own  public  best,  and  it  may  be  wise 
to  treat  it  in  this  way,  but  it  behoves  us  to  note  the  polic}' 
carefully  and  to  appreciate  its  significance. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  following,  from  the 
pen  of  Major  Moraht  : 

"  On  the  Russian  front,  faced  as  we  are  by  massed 
attacks,  we  are  forced  to  choose  between  extreme  resist- 
ance and  an  elastic  retreat,  effected  after  inflicting  severe 
losses  on  the  columns  of  the  assaulting  enemy.  It  is  the 
latter  course  we  have  chosen  ;  and  by  so  doing  we  for- 
feited the  applause  of  the  readers  of  communiques  and 
that  merely  outward  sign  of  victory  which  is  achieved 
by  an  advance." 

Excellent !  a  year  ago  :  But  what  about  effectives  to- 
day ?  And  what  about  a  retreat  that  lengthens  the  line  that 
your  dwindling  and  irreplaceable  effectives  must  hold  ? 
And  what  about  a  retreat  that  ends  on  German  soil  ? 

H.  Belloc 


Thou.gh  slightly  melodramatic  in  form,  Catherine  Radzi- 
will's  latest  novel.  Became  of  These  Things  (Cassell  and  Co., 
6s.),  is  a  powerful  piece  of  work.  It  deals  with  the  adven- 
tures of  one  Wera,  a  Russian  lady,  who  had  been  deserted 
by  her  husband  and  had  fallen  in  love  witli  a  doctor  when  the 
war  broke  on  Russia.  The  result  was  regeneration  for  all 
the  characters  concerned,  not  only  for  Wera  and  her  husband 
and  lover,  but  also  for  the  minor  characters  of  the  book. 
But  the  main  interest  hes  in  the  phases  of  the  campaign 
that  the  book  depicts.  The  horror  of  Samsonoff's  fight 
against  mud  at  Tannenberg,  and  the  utter  callousness  of 
German  war,  are  the  main  points  of  the  book,  which  deserves 
attention  rather  for  its  subject  than  for  its  characters. 

Above  the  Battle,  by  Romain  RoUand  (George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  2s.  6d.  net)  is  a  series  of  essays  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  war  by  an  admitted  great  thinker,  and  in 
these  essays  is  all  the  incisive  strength  that  one  associates 
■with  the  man  through  his  former  work.  "  Know  once  for  all," 
he  says,  addressing  Germany,  "  that  there  is  nothing  more 
overwhelming  for  us  I.atins,  nothing  more  difficult  to  endure, 
than  your  mihtarisation  of  the  intellect.  If,  jjy  some  awful 
fate,  this  spirit  were  triumphant,  I  should  leave  Europe  for 
ever.  To  live  here  would  be  intolerable  to  me."  And 
though  his  sentiments  are  not  those  of  indiscriminate  hate, 
such  as  is  worthy  only  of  a  Prussian,  one  has  only  to  read  a 
few  of  these  pages  to  see  that  the  quotation  given  e  mbodies 
his  attitude  toward  Germany  and  German  war— he  is  no  luke- 
warm adherent  to  the  Allied  cause,  but  a  patriot  of  broad 
views  and  sympathies.  Such  misunderstanding  of  Rolland 
as  has  arisen  is  due,  not  to  any  sympathy  on  his  part  with 
Germany,  but  rather  to  his  realisation  "of  the  world-wide 
suffering  the  war  has  caused,  and  to  his  discrimination 
between  system  and  individual.  He  writes  from  Switzer- 
land :  had  he  written  from  Belgium  his  attitude  might 
have  been  different. 
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The   Future  of  Agriculture 


By  Sir  Herbert  Matthews 


A  GREAT  many  people  are  settling  in  their  own 
minds  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  Agriculture, 
however  small  may  be  their  qualification  for 
dealing  \vith  so  momentous  a  problem.  There 
is  no  lack  of  theorists  ready  to  prescribe  not  merely 
remedies  for  the  ills  from  which  the  industry  has  been, 
or  is,  suffering,  but  preventives  for  all  future  troubles. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  patient  may  not  be  handed  over  to 
them  for  experimental  purposes.  Lord  Selborne,  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  realising  the 
necessity  of  early  inquiry,  set  up  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  e.xperts  to  consider  the  settlement  and  employ- 
ment on  the  land  in  England  and  Wales  of  discharged 
sailors  and  soldiers.  The  personnel  of  the  Committee  , 
was  excellent,  and  with  the  exception  of  Major-General 
Sir  Charles  Crutchley  (who  was  put  on  to  watch  the 
interests  of  potential  settlers,  and  not  as  an  agriculturist), 
the  opinions  of  each  member  on  agricultural  questions 
deserve  most  careful  consideration. 

The  Committee's  Report 

The  Committee  divided  their  inquiry  into  two  parts, 
first  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men,  on  which  they  pre- 
sented a  unanimous  report.  The  second  part  dealt 
with  employment,  and  although  there  appears  to  be  no 
clearly  defined  difference  of  opinion,  we  are  given  a 
Majority  report  signed  by  the  chairman  and  five  others, 
a  Minority  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Edward  Strutt,  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  and  a  note  by 
the  chairman,  in  which  he  practically  acquiesces  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  Minority.  At  a  first  glance  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  all  the  members  could  not  sign  the 
Minority  report,  for  all  the  arguments  of  the  Majority 
point  to  conclusions  similar  to  those  expressed  by  the 
Minority.;  but  the  reason  for  their  refraining  from  doing 
so  seems  to  be  expressed  in  their  paragraph  181,  in  which 
the  Majority  state  that  the  discussion  of  measures  worthy 
of  consideration  for  increasing  the  home  production  of 
food  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  reference  to  the  Committee. 
The  Majority  considered  the  question  of  employment 
under  these  heads  : 

(i)  The  shortage  of  agricultural  labour  which  will  exist 
at  the  end  of  tlie  war. 

(2)  How  to  meet  any  serious  amount  of  unemployment 
which  may  occur  on  demobilisation. 

(3)  Employment  occasioned  by  an  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  industry. 

To  meet  this  shortage  they  suggest  four  possible  courses  : 

(i)  Continuation  of  child  and  women  labour  used  during 
the  war. 

(2)  Employ  more  labour-saving  machinery. 

(3)  Attract  mdn  not  employed  in  agriculture  previous  to 
the  war. 

(4)  Reduce  employment  by  putting  more  land  down  to 
grass. 

As  regards  the  first  two,  the  Majority  rightly  antici- 
pate but  small  relief,  and  against  four  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  report  is  a  protest.  On  No.  3,  however,  they 
propound  four  sentiments  :  (i)  a  satisfactory  wage  ;  (2) 
adequate  housing ;  (3)-  more  village  amenities ;  (4) 
reasonable  prospect  of  improving  their  position  in  life. 
Probably  everyone  will  agree  with  the  majority  so  far  as 
I,  2  and  4  are  concerned,  while  on  3  everyone  will  agree 
that  these  are  admirable  sentiments  but  unfortunately 
they  are  merely  admirable  sentiments,  and  we  are  not 
told  how  they  are  to  become  tangible  and  permanent 
realities. 

The  Minority  are  more  constructive,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  they  were  obliged  to  part  company  from  the 
Majority,  for  though  they  agree  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed here,  they  think  it  essential,  and  the  chairman 
apparently  agrees  with  them,  that  a  minimum  wage  must 
be  giiven  if  any  appreciable  number  of  non-agriculturists 
are  1|)  be  induced  to  enter  agricultural  employment. 
Of  course,  the  suggestion  of  a  minimum  wage  introduces 
a  principle  that  is  repugnant  to  many  people.  One  may 
have  every  sympathy  with  this  antipathy,  and  yet  be 


rt-ady  to  accept  it  as  the  lesser  evil.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  apropos  of  another  problem  said  :  "  What  may 
be  tco.iomically  unsound  may  be  politically  expedient," 
and  nj  reasonable  person  can  question  the  vital  import- 
anpe  to  the  nation  of  producing  the  largest  possible  quan- 
tity of  necessary  foodstuffs  within  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  we  reduced  our  dependence  on 
sea-borne  food  by  even  20  per  cent.,  it  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  victory  or  defeat  in  the  future, 
but  to  reduce  this  dependence  we  must  increase  the  area 
of  arable  land,  and  so  automatically  increase  the  number 
of  men  employed  on  the  land.  It  will  be  impossible, 
however,  to  induce  any  number  of  non-agriculturists  to 
engage  in  agricultural  production  imless  they  can  be 
ensured  all  the  four  factors  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  "  sentiments."  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important 
is  "  the  satisfactory  wage."  Given  this  the  other  three 
will  follow  in  due  course. 

Now  to  ensure  this  all-important  factor,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  employer  shall  find  it  advantageous  to  employ 
more  men.  Whether  he  be  owner  or  tenant  no  man  can  go 
on  indefinitely  producing  food  on  philanthropic  Hnes.  It 
must  be  commercially  profitable,  or  he  must  sooner  or 
later  sell  out  in  favour  of  rich  men  who  will  simply  use 
their  land  for  sporting  purposes,  or  the  letting  down  of 
land  to  grass  must  continue.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
the  present  writer  said  in  an  article  in  the  Morning  Post  : 
"  Laying  land  down  to  grass  is  probably  the  right  policy 
for  the  individual, 'but  it  is  disastrous  to  the  nation." 
A  writer  in  a  contemporary*  has  only  recently  made  this 
"  momentous  discover^."  He  thought  "  that  pecuniary 
self-interest  of  the  landlord  and  farmer  would  lead  them 
so  to  administer  their  land  as  to  produce  the  best  possible 
result  in  the  interest  of  the  nation."  Now  he  has  realised 
"  that  the  landlord  can  get  a  larger  aggregate  rental 
and  the  farmer  a  higher  percentage  on  his  capital  if  the 
land  is  used  so  as  to  produce  a  small  quantity  of  food- 
stuffs and  even  a  smaller  gross  total  of  cash  proceeds." 
What  a  pity  that  it  requires  a  European  holocaust  to 
teach  such  elementary  facts  ! 

Commercial  Principles 

Whether  land  is  held  under  present  conditions  of 
tenure,  or  acquired  by  the  State,  exactly  the  same  rule 
will  hold.  If  it  does  not  pay  commercially  to  cultivate 
arable  land,  it  will  be  let  down  to  grass,  the  farmer  will 
probably  earn  a  higher  percentage  on  his  capital,  he  will 
employ  less  labour,  and  the  nation  will  suffer.  The  only 
alternative,  if  a  larger  arable  area  is  to  be  retained,  is  for 
the  State  to  farm  the  land,  and  sell  the  produce  at  a  loss. 
The  nation  may  gain  in  security,  but  at  what  a  cost ! 
Think  of  the  opportunities  for  peculation,  and  what  an 
opening  for  departmental  red  tape  and  circumlocution  in 
unavailing  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  Minority  prefer  the  re'cention' of  existing  conditions 
of  tenure,  but  they  point  out  that  if  a  minimum  wage  were 
introduced  in  the  farming  industry  without  corresponding 
measures  to  insure  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  stand  the 
increased  cost  of  labour,  farmers  might  lay  still  more 
land  down  to  grass,  and  so  dispense  with  still  more 
labourers  ;  for  though  the  State  may  enforce  a  minimum 
wage  it  cannot  force  farmers  to  employ  more  men  than 
they  choose.  Moreover,  farmers  might  be  tempted  to 
keep  a  smaller  permanent  staff,  supplemented  by  tem- 
porary labour  in  busy  seasons.  This  is  a  risk  incidental 
to  any  minimum  wage  system,  but  it  can  be  minimised 
greatly  if  the  industry  is  subject  to  a  policy  which  ensures 
such  stability  to  the  industry  as  will  give  a  real  sense  of 
security  to  the  farmer.  "  A  weekly  wage  at  not  less  than 
a  given  rate  is  of  little  good  to  a  family  if  the  wage- 
earner  is  from  time  to  time  off  work  altogether."  (Par. 
43.)  In  the  paragraph  44  the  Minority  sum  up  the 
position  truly  and  concisely  : 

"  We  must,  therefore,  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  the  State  ;  we  must  realise  that  just  as  the  minimum 
wage  is  the  key  to  tiie  problem  of  how  to  attract  the  largest 

•  The  AVai  Statesman,  31st  July,  1915. 
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possible   number   of   suitable   ex-service   men,    so   other 

measures  calrulated  to  give  the  farmer  sufficient  security 

and  stability  of  price  for  his  produce,  are  essential  if  the 

land  of  England  and  Wales  is  to  be  farmed  in  such  a  way 

as  to  provide  employment  for  the  men  and  promote  our 

National  interests." 

In  order  to  give  the  needed  stability,  the  Minority  go  on 

to  recommend  the  guarantee  of  a   minimum  price  for 

wheat,  which  they  advise  should  be  based  on  40s.   to 

42s.  per  quarter  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  further 

suggest  a  bonus  of  £2  per  acre  for  every  acre  of  grass 

land  brought  under  the   plough,  the  payment  of  this 

bonus  to  be  spread  over  four  years,  but  payment  of  the 

later  instalments  to  depend  on  the  land  being  kept  well 

cultivated. 

With  regard  to  import  duties,  the  Minority  assume 
that  if  any  general  system  of  protecting  home  products 
against  foreign  competition  is  adopted,  full  consideration 
would  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  farmers  to  share  in  such 
protection  for  all  his  products  affected  by  such  com- 
petition. They  point  out  that  no  one  of  these  three 
methods  excludes  either  of  the  others,  but  that  they  can 
be  combined,  and  are  in  fact  complementary  to  each 
other. 

Compulsory  Measures 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to 
follow  their  report  more  closely,  and  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  their  conclusions  are  thoroughly  well  supported 
by  the  arguments  they  put  forward.  If  the  methods 
•  they  suggest  fail  in  their  objective,  they  recognise  the 
necessity  of  compulsory  measures  for  ensuring  the  break- 
ing up  of  inferior  grass  land.  They  might  have  gone  a 
step  further,  and  recommended  the  removal  of  any  farmer 
who  is  farming  badly,  though  perhaps  this  point  hardly 
comes  within  the  reference  to  the  Committee.  No  one 
has  cause  for  complaint  either  if  compulsory  measures 
for  breaking  up  pasture  be  adopted  or  if  the  bad  farmer 
be  removed.  The  recommendations  put  forward  by  the 
Minority,  and  they  will  be  endorsed  by  everyone  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  are  not  ad\ocated 
in  order  to  benefit  either  the  labourer  or  the  farmer,  as 
such  :  they  are  urged  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end 
in  themselves.  The  farmer  and  the  labourer  may  be 
most  highly  deserving  of  sympathy  and  assistance,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  claim  such  special  legislation  as  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  Minority  report,  because  they  have 
had  hard  times  in  the  past,  or  because  they  are  such 
worthy  fellows  :  the  only  ground  upon  which  such  a 
claim  can  be  based  is  that  they  are  incidental  to  an  increase 
in  the  home  production  of  foodstuffs. 

In  conclusion,  the  Minority  urge  the  importance  of 
legislating  without  loss  of  time,  so  that  preparations 
may  be  made  for  placing  proposals  before  the  men  on 
demobilisation,  finding  them  employment  (on  reclama- 
tion work  as  a  preliminary),  and  more  particularly  that 
the  men  themselves  may  be  enabled  to  determine  whether 
agriculture  can  offer  them  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  spend  their  energy  in  her 
service. 

A  Minimum  Wage 

The  opposition  to  a  minimum  wage  requires  a  moment's 
examination.  Farmers  fear  (i)  that  it  would  tend  to 
promote  combinations  of  labour,  (2)  disturb  existing 
relations  between  masters  and  men,  (3)  that  they  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  trade  union  agitation,  especially  at 
certain  seasons'  of  the  year,  (4)  that  special  conditions-- 
such  as  weather— control  agricultural  operations,  and  thus 
make  regulation  of  hours  and  wages  impossible,  (5)  that 
the  industry  may  not  be  able  to  provide  increased  wages. 
As  regards  i  and  2,  it  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  generalise. 
There  are  model  employers,  with  whom  any  outside 
interference  might  cause  trouble,  though  as  a  rule  these 
arc  just  the  men  who  will  be  least  interfered  >vith,  and 
the  model  employer  of  to-day  will  be  the  model  employer 
imder  the  new  system.  There  are  other  employers,  so 
much  the  reverse,  that  whatever  change  takes  place  must 
be  an  improvement,  since  the  relations  of  master  and 
man  could  not  be  worse.  And  there  is  every  grade  of 
good  and  bad  in  between  these  extremes.  As  such  a 
scheme  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  best,  and  will  tend 
to  eliminate  the  worst,  it  must  have  a  levelling-up  tend- 


ency, and  thus  be  so  much. to  the  good.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to'  the  third  point,  but  there  is  this  to  be 
added.  No  strike  bred  and  fostered  by  a  trade  union 
which  will  jeopardise  the  public  food  supply  will  meet 
with  public  sympathy,  unless  conditions  are  such  that  a 
strike  is  unavsidable,  and  no  strike  which  fails  to  enlist  * 
public  sympathy  can  last  any  length  of  time,  or  be  re- 
newed. 

No.  4  has  more  force  behind  it.  The  varying  conditions 
of  climate,  soil,  industrial  competition,  etc.,  make  it 
impossible  to  recommend  any  flat  rate  of  wage  for  Great 
Britain  as  a  minimum,  or  any  niunber  of  hours  per  week 
upon  which  to  base  a  minimum,  without  defeating  the 
object  in  view.  The  Minority  fully  realise  this,  and  re- 
commend the  creation  of  W'agcsBoards  which  shall  deter- 
mine what  is  fair  to  both  employer  and  employed  in  their 
respective  areas.  Thete  is  much  to  be  said  for  wages  being 
put  on  a  sliding  scale,  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
fluctuations  in  price  of  the  staple  commodities  produced 
within  the  area  of  each  Wages  Board. 

The  most  important  of  all  is  No.  5  :  "  The  industry 
may  be  unable  to  provide  an  increased  wage."  This  is 
an  economic  question.  Down  to  somewhere  about  the 
years  1907-iqio  it  was  not  able  to  provide  it.  Prices  of 
commodities  began  to  rise  steadily  from  that  period,  and 
consequently  the  ability  to  pay  higher  wages  has  been 
greater.  But  there  has  been  no  certainty  that  the  rise 
was  more  than  a  fluctuation,  and  therefore  no  encourage- 
ment to  farmers  to  employ  more  men,  or  for  owners  to 
build  more  cottages.  The  abnormal  war  prices  of  to-day 
are  temporary,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  will  launch  out 
into  expenditure  on  the  chance  of  present  prices  holding. 
Rather  there  is  a  fear  of  such  a  violent  reaction  as  will 
force  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  'nineties. 

In  its  own  defence  the  nation  will  be  well  advised 
to  see  that  the  Government  should  without  loss  of  time 
pass  such  legislation  as  will  guarantee  stability  of  reason- 
able prices  tb  the  producer.  Let  us  say,  for.  example, 
an  average  price  of  45s.  per  quarter  for  wheat.  If  the 
nation  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion or  in  the  number  of  producers  can  hardly  be  expected. 
If  the  nation  wants  a  rural  population,  if  it  needs  an 
enlarfied  production  of  home-grown  food,  it  must  make 
it  worth  man's  while  to  produce  it.  The  nation  has  to 
choose,  but  it  must  choose  quickly. 


L'Aieule 

By  Emile  Cammaerts. 

Depuis  que  je  vis  de  souvenirs. 

Ton  image  ne  me  quitte  pas. 

Je  devine  ton  eternel  sourire, 

J'  entends  le  bruit  chancelant  de  tcs  pas. 

Je  revois,  sur  le  dossier  du  fauteuil, 

Ton  visage  creus^  de  rides,- 

Et,  reposant  sur  ta  robe  de  douil, 

Tes  vieilles  mains,  lasses  et  vides.     .     . 

Tes  doigts  trop  faibles  pour  tricoter, 
Tes  yeux  vagues  et  incertains, 
Tes  gestes  d'accueil  et  de  bonte, 
Toute  I'eloquence  menue  et  timide 
De  ton  cteur  trop  plein 
Et  de  tes  mains  lasses  et  vides.     .    . 

Et,  dans  le  silence  de  la  salle, 

Quand  tu  te  crois  seulc; 

Ta  pricre  pieuse  et  banale, 

Tournant  et  tournant  comme  une  meule. 

Et  broyant  ton  espoir  si  fin 

Que  le  sort  le  plus  aride 

Ne  pent  s'empecher  d'  en  laisscr  quelques  grains 

Entre  tes  mains  lasses  et  vides. 

0,  les  vieilles,  les  cheres  vieilles  qui  n'osent  pas  parler, 

Qui  se  rongent,  dans  leur  coin,  la  tete  sur  le  c6t6. 

En  songeant  a  ceux  qu'  elles  out  vu  partir 

Et  qui  tardent  tant  a  revenir  ! 

rAti.  Rights  RESERVEtil 
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The  Establishment  of  Poland— I 


Wc  propose  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  from  a  Special 
Correspondent  on  the  Polish  question,  which  has  in  the 
last  few  weeks  become  extremely  critical.  The  immediate 
future  of  the  war  on  its  strategical  as  on  its  political 
side  may  well  turn  upon  the  German  project  of  con- 
scripting Polish  troops,  coupled  with  a  scheme  of 
Polish  Autonomy  under  Austro-German  protection.  This 
enemy  project  may  bs  declared  at  any  moment. 

THE  establishment  of  Poland  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  nature  of  the  new  State,  its 
boundaries,  anc^  above  all  its  relation  to  its 
eastern  and  western  neighbours,  will  be  the  test 
of  the  campaign.  By  that  will  it  be  seen  who  are  the  true 
beneficiaries  of  the  struggle,  and  to  whom  has  fallen  the 
future  of  Europe. 

That  is  the  great  historical  and  geographical  point 
which  at  first  Western  opinion  might  be  pardoned  for 
misunderstanding,  and  Eastern  opinion  for  doubting.  It 
is  now  quite  clear. 

The  reason  is  this.  To  the  West  Germany  is  beaten 
and  held.  She  can  never  be  mistress  there,  for  she  is, 
compared  with  that  older  civilization.  Barbarian.  The 
test  of  whether  she  is  foiled  or  no  is  the  eastern  establish- 
ment after  the  war. 

The  great  war  must  clearly  end,  so  far  as  national 
establishments  are  concerned  (omitting  for  the  moment 
its  enormous  effect  upon  social  conditions  everywhere) 
in  one  of  two  conclusions,  each  leading  to  a  separate* 
future. 

Either  the  old  civilisation  of  Europe,  with  its  con- 
ceptions of  national  honour  and  dignity  and  of  clean 
fighting,  and  of  a  certain  glory  therein,  will  assert  itself 
against  the  strange  claims  of  Prussian  Materialism — 
that  can  only  Ije  done  by  a  complete  defeat  of  Prussia  : 
or  some  dissension  among  the  Allies  will  lead  to  an  in- 
conclusive peace. 

■The  victory  which  Prussia  took  for  granted  and  in 
expectation  of  which  she  suddenly  fell  upon  the  French, 
was  blown  to  pieces  at  the  Marne.  In  spite  of  her  enor- 
mous initial  advantage  in  men  and  her  long  continued 
advantage  in  machinery,  it  is  now  quite  impossible,  and 
during  the  last  few  months  Prussia  has  eaten  the  leek 
p'ji^licly,  admitted  her  inability  to  win,  and  moved  every 
force  at  her  disposal  to  obtain  terms. 

The  Eastern  Settlement 

With  every  week  that  passes  the  moderation  of  those 
terms  increases.  They  will  further  increase  in  the  West. 
They  will  soon  be  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  the  right 
to  live.  But  they  will  always  necessarily  include  some 
new  settlement  upon  the  East,  because  there  a  Polish 
National  settlement  of  some  kind  is  now  necessary,  no 
matter  who  wins.  Shall  it  b2  our  settlement  or  theirs  ? 
That  will  test  all  tlie  war. 

If  the  Alliance  achieve  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Central  Empires,  the  restoration  of  Poland  as  a  whole 
to  autonomy— a  true  Poland  with  its  port  upon  the 
Baltic  and  its  true  national  boundaries  reducing  Prussia 
to  German  soil — will  be  the  chief  symbol  of  our  success. 
If  Prussia  succeeds  in  procuring  her  inconclusive  peace 
her  power  to  prevent  such  a  resurrection  will  be  the 
symbol  of  her  success.  A  Poland  mutilated  of  Danzig,  of 
Thorn,  and  of  Posnania,  forbidden  access  to  the  Baltic 
and  strictly  controlled,  will  be  granted  autonomy : 
but  the  new  State  will  be  the  creature  of  the  German 
Powers  "and  will  be  no  more  than  a  province  of  the 
"  Central  Europe  "  scheme. 

Let  us  take  a  very  simple  and  concrete  example  of  an 
inconclusive  peace.  Let  us  suppose  a  partial  indemnity 
paid  by  the  enemy  for  the  ruin  he  has  caused.  Let  us 
suppose  onerous  economic  terms  imposed  upon  the 
enemy  by  the  Allies — but  with  all  this,  political  bound- 
aries remaining  much  the  same  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  Let  us  even  suppose  Alsace-Lorraine  given  back  to 
the  French  and  some  general  scheme  of  disarmament 
dictated  to  the  enemy. 

That  looks  to  the  superficial  observer,  who  knows  the 
map,  but  who  does  not  know  history,  a  tolerable  con- 
clusion.    It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.     It  is  a  conclusion 


which  would  leave  Prussianised  Germany  free  to  strike 
again  and  shortly — and  the  symbol  of  Prussia's  remaining 
power  would  be  her  confirmed  control  over  the  Polish 
provinces  which  she  first  carved  out  of  the  living  body  of 
Poland  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  Frederick  the 
Great  committed  the  cynical  and  enormous  act  which 
is  at  the  root  of  all  this  last  great  war.  These  provinces 
represent  but  a  quarter  to  a  fifth  of  the  Polish  race,  but 
they  are  the  most  bitterly  oppressed,  and  they  are  the 
territory  a  Prussian  hold  upon  which  has  been  for  four 
generations  the  hidden  base  of  the  Prussian  insolence  in 
Europe. 

Such  a  peace  would  leave  Thorn  and  Posen  and  Danzic 
controlled  by  the  enemy.  It  would  leave  Galicia  and 
Cracow  imder  the  milder  Austrian  rule — ^but  that  rule, 
how  much  Prussianised  by  the  war  !  Russia  would, 
both  in  her  own  interest  and  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  resettlement,  undoubtedly  erect  a  Polish 
province  autonomous,  though  connected  with  the  Russian 
Crown.  But  it  would  be  a  Poland  quite  mutilated,  with 
vital  portions  of  the  State  still  subject  to  the  intolerable 
Prussian  tyranny  ;  with  Cracow,  the  ancient  and  most 
sacred  capital  of  the  State,  politically  separated  from  the 
centre  and  the  east,  and  with  the  whole  nation  suffering 
from  mutilation.  Mutilation  is  not  to  be  measured  in  the 
size  of  the  fragment  :  the  loss  of  a  hand  is  a  mutilation. 
Poland  would  not  be  Poland  under  so  lame  a  settlement. 
And  Poland  as  the  test  of  the  new  Europe  would  not 
be  present  dmong  us. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  certain  principle  of  nationality 
would,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  be  irrevocably 
wounded.  Poland  thus  halved  could  hold  out  no  hand 
to  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  ;  just  as  a  settlement  which 
left  the  Balkans  unnationa!  could  hold  out  no  hope  to 
national  freedom  in  the  Southern  Slavs  now  under 
Austrian  rule. 

The  True   Poland 

Now  consider  the  alternative.  With  the  victory  of 
the  Allies  fully  achieved  Poland  could  arise  unmutilated 
and  could  exist  once  more  in  Europe  as  a  true  State. 

It  would  necessarily  be,  under  the  impulsion  of  modern 
forces,  a  Slav  State  as  well  as  a  Polish  State.  Race  and 
language  speak  to-day  and  impose  themselves.  They 
cannot  be  denied.  There  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a 
dynastic  link  with  Russia.  There  would,  at  any  rate, 
be  a  political  link  with  Russia.  But  the  Poland  so  con- 
stituted and  possessed  of  autonomy,  even  if  not  of  com- 
plete sovereignty,  would  have  about  it  a  very  different, 
character  from  the  Poland  conceived  by  our  enemies  in 
their  breathing  space  towards  further  aggression. 

There,  briefly,  is  the  principle  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
in  the  coming  months.  It  is  the  one  great  political  pivot 
upon  which  the  settlement  will  turn  and  by  which  our 
victory  should  be  tested. 

But  this  word  "  Poland  "  has  meant  so  little  to  public 
opinion  in  the  West  hitherto  that,  although  it  is  the  most 
immediate  and  urgent  Occidental  need  of  the  moment 
that  a  public  opinion  should  arise  upon  it  in  England  as 
in  France,  most  men,  even  men  who  have  travelled  widely 
and  who  have  read  fairly  deeply  in  the  past,  have  but  a 
vague  conception  of  what  this  word  "  Poland  "  means. 
What  were  the  boundaries  of  that  State  when  it  had  a 
free  existence  ?  What  were  its  traditions  ?  What 
territories  are  now  occupied  by  the  Polish  race  proper  ? 
What  difliculties,  geographical  and  racial,  exist  to  the 
reconstruction  of  an  independent  Poland  ?  The  question 
is,  unfortunately,  an  extremely  complicated  one.  No 
one  can  propose  a  solution  absolutely  final.  There  is  too 
great  room  for  debate  among  the  most  honest  and  the 
most  determined  of  those  who  see  in  the  resurrection  of 
Poland  the  great  criterion  of  this  war. 

We  can,  however,  establish  certain  conclusions  upon  the 
matter.  We  can  trace  upon  a  map  the  habitation  of  the 
Polish  people,  and  we  can  see  what  their  proportion  is  in 
districts  not  wholly  Polish.  There  are  common  admitted 
data  for  the  whole  problem,  which  must  first  be  grasped 
before  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  its  solution. 

In  the  next  article  these  common  data,  geographical, 
religious  and  racial,  will  be  described. 
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U.S.  Report  on  the  Battle  of  Jutland 


WE  publish  a  very  interesting  passage  from 
the  repoft  of  Captain  William  S.  Sims  of 
the  United  States  Naw  on  the  lessons  of 
the  battle  of  Jutland.  The  report  was  written 
on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  artd 
was  suppressed  for  some  time  because  Captain  Sims,  in 
giving  evidence  before  Congress  on  the  naval  programme, 
had  strongly  advocated  the  construction  of  battle 
cruisers,  and.  there  was  a  natural  curiosity?  to  know  if 
the  battle  in  any  way  modified  his  opinion  as  to  the 
war  value  of  such  ships.  Captain  Sims's  report  deals 
therefoie,  primarily  with  the  light  that  the  Jutland 
battle  throws  on  battle  cruisers,  but  incidentally  5  he 
has  touched  on  other  aspects  of  the  engagement. 

Captain  Sims  is  virtually  the  creator  of  modern  gunnery 
in  the  American  Navy  and  is  regarded  as  probably  'the 
ablest  officer  now  on  the  active  list. 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  modify  my  statement  in  any 
respect  in  regard  to  the  types  of  vessels  recommended 
in  my  hearing  as  most  needed  at  the  present  time  to 
.strengthen  our  fleet.  I  have  read  carefully  the  American 
press  accounts  of  the  action,  also  a  considerable  number 
of  clippings  received  from  England  which  give  a  much 
fuller  account.  The  latter  includes  two  comprehensive 
articles  published  in  Land  &  Watku  by  Pollen,  the 
well-known  naval  critic. 

"  I  consider  all  these  accounts  distinctly  on  the  de- 
fensive as  attempts  to  justify  the  attack  of  a  superior 
force  (German  battleships)  by  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
(British  battle  cruisers).  As  Mr.  Pollen  indicates  the 
accounts  are  published  under  the  control  of  the  censor. 
For  example,  the  Admiralty  permitted  Mr.  Pollen  to 
make  certain  purely  negative  statements  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  sinking  of  the  battle  cruisers,  but  de- 
clines for  the  present  to  pubHsh  the  real  cause.  This  is 
a  common  procedure  while  War  is  in  progress.  For  the 
same  reason,  that  is,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  prestige,  even 
radical  mistakes  in  tactics  may  be  defended. 

"  For  the  above  reasons  it  may  be  quite  possible  that 
certain  essential  features  of  this  battle  arc  being  sup- 
pressed, these  reasons  being  both  military  and  political. 
In  view  of  this  possible,  and  even  probable  condition, 
my  opinions  regarding-  the  action  should  be  considered 
only  with  extreme  reservation. 

"  This  reservation  being  clearly  understood  the  follow- 
ing comments  are  submitted,  based  only  upon  the  known 
essential  facts  : 

"  (a)  Referring  to  Mr.  Pollen's  article,  and  particularly 
to  the  diagram  illustrating  the  relative  positions  of  the 
British  main  body  and  battle  cruisers,  and  the  German 
main  body  and  their  battle  cruisers,  at  the  time  sight 
contact  was  first  made  between  the  battle  cruisers  of  the 
two  sides,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  situation  was  typical 
of  that  considered  most  probable,  in  our  war  games  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  game  Ixiard,  in  the  opening  phases  of 
a  sea  battle  between  large  forces. 

"  (b)  Assuming  the  above  forces  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions indicated  and,  considering  the  marked  superiority 
of  the  British  in  numbers  of  all  the  different  types,  and 
assuming  the  British  forces  to  have  executed  the  (under 
the  circumstances)  very  simple  manoeuvres  necessary 
to  concentrate  their  forces  and  strike  with  all  their  power, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  what  the  result 
would  have  been.  Considering  the  great  superiority  of 
the  British,  both  in  numbers  and  in  power,  one  of  two 
things  must  have  happened  : 

"  Either  the  German  main  fleet  would  have  been  decis- 
ively defeated,  or  it  would  have  decHned  decisive  action,  by 
retreating  behind  its  defences  ;  and  even  the  latter  would 
have  inflicted  upon  the  Germans  a  humihation  impossible 
to  conceal,  much  less  to  claim  as  a  victory  for  the  en- 
couragement of  their  people.  The  latter  (forcing  the 
German  fleet  to  retreat  before  a  concentrated  superior 
force)  could  have  been  accomplished  with  little  or  no 
material  loss  ;  and  if  the  Germans  had  elected  to  fight 
a  decisive  action,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  both 
their  proportionate  and  actual  losses  would  have  been 
vastly  greater  than  those  of  the  British.  Also,  in  either 
case,  the  various  type  of  vessels,  including  battle  cruisers, 
would  ha\'e  been  employed  to  the  be&t  advantage  in  the 


legitimate  roles  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"  (c)  The  contention  of  British  writers  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  battle  cruiser  squadron  in  fighting  a 
delaying  action  against  battleships,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
was  justified  in  tlie  hope  of  bringing  on  a  general  action 
between  the  main  fleets,  is  not  believed  to  be  sound, 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  military  situation 
did  not  require  the  British  fleet  to  fight  a  decisive  action, 
or  any  action  at  all,  because  they  alreadv  had  practically 
as  complete  control  of  the  sea  as  would  have  resulted 
from  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  fleet.  Control  of  the  sea  is 
accomplished  when  the  enemy  fleet  is  defeated  or  '  con- 
tained,' and  the  German  fleet  h^s  been  contained  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  now  contained,  and  doubtless 
will  remain  so. 

"  (d)  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans 
have  ever  intended  to  risk  their  fleet  in  a  decisive  action 
against  the  greatly  superior  British  fleet.  They  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  pitting  any  military  force  against  twice 
its  numbers  of  at  least  equally  powerful  units.  There 
is,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Germans  knew  exactly  what  they  intended  to  do  during 
this  last  sortie  of  the  grand  fleet,  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  they  accomplished  what  they  intended, 
namely,  the  trapping  and  pounding  of  the  British  battle 
cruisers  before  they  could  be  supported  by  the  British 
main  body. 

"  (e)  The  surprise  to  naval  critics,  and  doubtless  to 
.the  Germans,  was  the  extraordinary  resistance  battle 
cruisers  can  sustain  and  the  extraordinary  amomit  of 
damage  they  can  inflict  even  against  battleships.  This 
indicates  a  greatly  enhanced  value  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  their  proper  role  in  a  general  naval  engage- 
ment ;  that  is,  with  their  driving  power  on  the  scouting 
line,  their  suppport  of  destroyer  attacks,  etc. 

"  (f)  That  the  British  attacked  battleships  with  battle 
cruisers  and  armoured  cruisers  is  their  own  affair.  They 
doubtless  had  what  they  considered  sufficient  reasons 
for  doing  so  ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  this  was  done 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  probable  nature  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  these  vessels  are  a 
match  for  battleships  ;  and  if  the  conditions  as  to  visi- 
bility had  been  better  the  sacrifice  might  well  have  been 
justified  by  success  in  engaging  with  the  German  main 
fleet.  At  all  events,  battle  cruisers  proved  that  in  case 
of  necessity  they  can  fight  a  delaj'ing  action  against 
battleships  with  reasonable  chances  of  success. 

Battle   Cruisers   Vindicated 

"  (g)  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  incidents  of 
the  fight  to  justify  any  argument  against  the  necessity 
for  battle  cruisers.  When  for  any  reason  they  are  de- 
liberately put  against  battleships  ..they  must  expect  to 
suffer  in  proportion  to  the  relatively  small  number  of 
their  guns  and  the  relative  lightness  of  their  armour. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  other  types  of  vessels.  If 
in  this  battle  it  had  been  considered  necessary  to  launch 
flotillas  of  unsupported  destroyers  against  the  enemy's 
battleships  in  daylight,  and  half  of  them  had  been  des- 
troyed, there  would  doubtless  have  been  some  arguments 
in  opposition  to  building  any  more  destroyers — and  these 
arguments  would  have  been  precisely  as  sound  as  the 
popular  arguments  now  c|irrent  as  a  result  of  the  sinking 
of  the  three  British  battle  cruisers. 

"  (h)  Beyond  the  demonstration  of  the  unexpected 
resistance  of  the  battle  cruisers,  the  incidents  of  the  action 
in  question  have  no  bearing  upon  the  arguments  advanced 
in  my  hearing  as  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  ad- 
dition of  battle  cruisers  to  the  United  States  Navy  in  its 
present  condition.  That  the  battleships  must  constitute 
the  main  strength  of  a  naval  force  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
but,  as  I  attempted  to  show  by  my  testimony,  an  ade- 
quate force  of  battle  cruisers  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
battleships  may  be  used  against  an  enemy  with  their 
maximum  power.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  situa- 
tion that  would  confront  us  in  case  of  the  necessity  of 
repelling  the  attack  of  an  enemy  fleet  against  our  coast. 

William  S.  Sims 

The  New  York  Times,  Saturday;  July  29th. 
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To  British  Merchant  Captains 


By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


A  LL  yesterday  evening  I  came  upon  little  knots 

/%     of  sailor  men  gathered  along  the  quay  or  at 

/  %  the  corners  of  the  streets  of  Harwich  and  Dover- 
^  .^.court.  Their  weather-beaten  parchment-brown 
faces  were  drawn  and  troubled,  and  they  spoke  in  the 
jerkily  lowered  voices  of  men  not  wont  to  hold  their 
tongues  or  passions  in  restraining  leash.  There  was 
something  in  the  half-stunned,  half-angry  looks  isugges- 
tive  of  the  expressions  I  had  seen  on  the  faces  of  the  sailors 
at  a  North  Wales  port  on  the  evening  that  a  carelessly 
framed  despatch  had  tricked  them  into  transient  belief  that 
the  British  Fleet  had  been  beaten  by  the  Germans  in  the 
North  Sea.  But  I  had  been  with  naval  men  all  afternoon, 
and  knew  that  there  was  nothing  fresh  to  report  from 
behind  the  grey  fog-curtain  to  the  north.  The  trouble 
was  of  another  kind,  but  from  past  experience  I  knew 
that  the  moment  when  the  British  sailor  man  spoke 
through  clenched  teeth  in  those  jerkily  lowered  tones, 
with  his  brow  corrugated  in  mahogany  wrinkles  of 
perturbation  and  his  blue  eyes  fixed  absently  on  the 
lingers  of  his  working  hands,  was  not  the  one  for  even 
the  most  sympathetically  curious  to  intrude  upon  him. 

Enhghtenment  came  later,  when  I  asked  the  maid 
who  lowered  the  shutters  and  drew  the  double  curtains 
of  my  room  in  the  little  hotel  on  the  Dovercourt  cliff, 
why  it  was  that  the  children  playing  in  a  narrow  street 
that  branched  off  diagonally  below  my  window  hushed 
their  voices  and  tiptoed  as  they  came  down  toward 
the  seaward  end,  and  why  many  of  even  belated  and  hurry- 
ing delivery  carts  were  pulling  up  and  taking  another 
way  on  their  clattering  rounds. 

"  Is  somebody  sick  ?  "  I  asked,  "  or  is  one  of  the 
neighbours  dead  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  know,  Sir  ?  "  faltered  the  girl.  "  That 
is  Captain  Fryatt's  'ome  down  there.  It's  the  httle  red 
brick  'ouse — the  fourth  or  fifth  from  the  corner.  Sir. 
We  all  o'  us  'ere  knew  'im,  sir,  an'  loved  'im  ;  an'— you'll 
excuse  me,  sir  "  (her  voice  broke  for  a  moment  and  the 
starting  tears  glistened  in  the  flickering  light  of  her 
candle)' — "  but  I  was  thinkin'  0'  the  missus  an'  the 
nippers.  They's  waitin'  down  there  for  more  news 
from  Belg'um.  I  hates  to  think  o'  'em,  sir.  It  makes  me 
want  to  scream  an'  — an'  to  fight.  I'll  be  going  now, 
sir ;   it  gets  me  all  wrought  up  w'en  I  talks  about  it." 

It  came  to  me  all  at  once  what  those  stunned,  angry 
sailors  on  the  street  were  talking  of,  and  the  hot  wave 
of  indignation — checked  for  an  hour  or  two  by  the  ex- 
citement of  meeting  and  boarding  a  returning  submarine 
— that  had  surged  over  me  that  afternoon  when  I  first 
read  the  news  of  Captain  Fryatt's  execution  in  the  paper, 
welled  up  anew  inside  me  and  throbbed  against  my 
temples.  I  was  conscious  of  the  passing  of  one  of  a 
class  of  men  whom  I  had  learned  to  know  and  love  dur- 
ing many  years  of  intimate  association — in  craft  stout 
and  frail,  on  seas  fair  and  stormy— and  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  this  man  had  been  compassed  with  a  cold-blooded 
cynicism  scarcely  paralleled  in  modern  liistory  brought 
the  significance  of  it  home  to  me  with  especial  poignancy. 
In  a  dull  sort  of  way  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  similar 
feeling  every  time  I  had  read  of  the  loss  of  merchant 
officers  and  crews  from  the  inauguration  of  the  submarine 
campaign,  but  only  now  had  I  come  to  understand  how 
much  of  a  hold  these  same  sailor  men  had  on  my  affec- 
tion, what  parts  they  had  played  in  scores  of  the  vivid 
incidents  of  my  life  that  I  cared  most  to  dwell  upon  in 
memory. 

Three  of  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life  had  been  spent 
upon  the  sea,  I  reflected,  and  of  this  time  perhaps  six 
months  had  been  put  in  on  one  or  another  of  the  "  float- 
ing palaces  "  of  the  main  tourist  routes,  and  not  more 
than  that  aboard  ships  under  the  German,  French, 
Dutch  or  American  flag.  That  left  a  good  two  years- 
more  than  seven  hundred  days  and  nights — spent  aboard 
the  smaller  British  merchantmen — tramps,  coasters, 
colliers,  traders,  flat-bottomed  river  stern-wheelers — in 
out-of-the-way  water-lanes  of  the  world. 

Two  years  of  my  life — ahd  what  treasured  years  they 
were,  too — spent  in  the  care  of  the  bold,  bluff,  bronzed 


British  merchant  captains  who  drove  "  the  swift  shuttles 
of  an  Empire's  loom."  What  strange  seas  they  had 
steered  me  through,  and  what  strange  corners  in  the  ports 
that  served  those  seas  !  And  what  adventures  they  had 
run  me  into,  and  what  scrapes  got  me  out  of  !  And 
what  courtesy,  what  consideration — aye,  even  what 
tenderness  in  times  of  misadventure  and  sickness — had 
I  not  enjoyed  at  their  hands  ! 

Pulling  on  my  cardigan  jacket,  I  "  stood-by "  as 
the  hour  of  eleven — midnight  by  the  sun-time  by  which 
the  ships  of  the  sea  still  sail — and  at  the  instant  when  the 
steamers  in  the  harbour  would  have  been  sounding 
"  Eight  Bells  "  had  there  been  no  lurking  Zeppelins  to 
guard  against,  leaned  out  of  the  open  window  till  the  in- 
drifting  fog  blew  sharp  against  my  face  and  be^an  my 
"  watch." 

Just  so — with  a  rough  blue  sleeve  brushing  against  my 
own — had  I  leaned  over  the  bridge  or  taffrail  of  a  hurtdred 
steamers,  plowing  a  hundred  sea-ways,  and  now,  with 
the  familiar  breath  of  the  sea  in  my  nostrils  and  the 
familiar  mist  of  the/  sea  damping  my  hair  again,  old 
friends  of  other  days  strode  on  the  corridors  of  memory 
and  ranged  themselves,  one  at  a  time,  by  my  side.  At 
first  I  tried  to  muster  them  chronologically,  in  the  order 
I  had  known  tliem  from  my  first  tentative  coastal  voyages 
in  the  Pacific — (B —  of  the  Vancouver-Seattle  packet, 
who  let  me  sleep  on  his  cabin  couch  one  night  when  the 
rooms  were  all  taken  in  order  that  I  might  be  rested  for 
the  tennis  tournament  I  was  engaging  in  at  Tacoma 
on  the  morrow  ;  R —  of  the  old  Alaska  "  Inland  Passage  " 
coaster,  who  taught  me  to  "  box  "  the  compass  and 
awoke  the  slumbering  love  o'  the  sea  in  my  blood  with 
tales  of  the  Victoria  seahng  fleet ;  P^,  of  the  Mexican 
trader,  who  smuggled  me  out  of  Guaymas  when  the 
Sonora  authorities  were  trying  to  arrest  me  for  landing 
on  Tiburon  without  a  permit)  but  presently  the  magnet 
of  my  quickened  memory  began  drawing  them  forward 
out  of  turn,  and  ere  long  they  were  crowding  on  like 
guests  at  a  reception. 

Now  I  would  think  of  the  bravery  of  them,  and  in- 
stantly a  series  of  pictures  took  shape  before  my  eyes,  a 
score  of  names  leapt  to  my  lips,  a  score  of  hands — hard 
brown  hands,  with  a  world  of  warmth  in  their  steady  grip 
— reached  out  to  clasp  my  own.  \A'ho  was  the  bravest 
among  men  that  had  all  been  brave  ?  I  asked  myself, 
and  then  how  the  pictures  formed  and  dissolved  as  one 
stirring  incident  after  another  flashed  across  my  mind  1 
What  could  have  been  finer  than  the  way  Captain  K — , 
of  that  cranky  clipper-bowed  old  "  C.N."  steamer,  had 
stuck  out  that  typhoon  off  Taiwan,  lashed  to  the  bridge 
for  three  days,  and  subsisting  on  coffee  and  rum  and 
pilot  bread  ?  I  could  see  his  brine-white  face  (as  I  saw 
it  when  I  took  a  timid  peep  upihe  companion  way  on  the 
day  the  "  twister  "  began  to  die  down)  taking  shape  out 
there  in  the  drifting  fog  even  as  the  recollection  of  that 
fearsome  storm  crystallised  in  my  memory,  and  then 
fancy  turned  another  cog,  and  it  was  a  sun-bHstered 
South  Pacific  trader  that  I  seemed  to  see,  with  a  sallow, 
fever-wracked  figure  at  the  wheel,  and  two  or  three  dozen 
naked  blacks  writhing  in  agony  on  the  forrard  deck. 
How  old  B^ — ,  of  the  Cora  Andrews,  took  his  load  of 
plague-stricken  Papuans  through  the  Barrier  Reef  and 
into  the  quarantine  station  at  TownsviUe  is  a  South 
Sea  epic. 

Then  came  memories  with  a  more  personal  touch,  and 
I  dwelt  for  a  few  moments  over  the  shifting  scenes  of  the 
mix-up  I  started  the  time  I  tried  to  take  a  flashhght  of 
the  smokers  in  the  "  Opium  Den  "  of  the  old  Yo  San, 
plying  on  the  Hongkong-Bangkok  run.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  crew  were  smuggUng  opium  that  voyage,  and. 
taking  me  for  a  Secret  Service  officer  on  search,  started 
to  wipe  up  the  deck  with  my  protesting  anatomy. 
Curled  round  my  camera  under  a  bunk  in  the  corner  of 
the  opium  den,  with  nothing  but  the  fact  that  my  assail- 
ants were  so  numerous  that  they  got  in  each  other's 
way  saving  me  from  instant  annihilation,  and  expecting 
every  moment  that  one  of  them-  would  gather  his  wits 
together  sufficiently  to  pounce  down  on  me  through  the 
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slats,  I  cowered  in  terror,  and  was  ever  music  sweeter 
than  the  raucous  bellow  of  bluff  old  Captain  G —  when, 
cursing  like  a  pirate  and  banging  right  and  left  with  the 
belaying  pins  he  held  in  either  hand,  he  plowed  his 
way  into  the  den  and  yanked  me  out  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck.  Poor  old  G —  !  he  was  lost  with  his  ship  two 
\'oyages  later,  when,  the  ancient  Yo  San  was  piled  up 
by  a  typhoon  on  the  Tongking  coast. 

Then  the  recollection  of  the  ignominious  way  in  which 
old  G —  had  pulled  me  out  from  under  the  bunk  by  the 
coat  collar  recalled  the  time  when  another  British  skipper 
• — his  command  was  only  a  "  P.S.N. C."  tender  in  Val- 
paraiso, and  I  had  long  since  forgotten  his  name — saved 
my  life  by  handling  me  in  quite  the  same  unceremonious 
manner.  The  schooner  on  which  I  had  planned  to  sail 
to  Juan  Fernandez  had  broken  loose  in  a  violent  "  Nor- 
ther "  and  was  fast  driving  before  the  mountainous 
swells  upon  the  malccon  or  seawall,  when  the  "  Navigation 
Company's  "  tender,  out  to  salvage  some  drifting  barges, 
came  nosing  cautiously  in  toward  where  the  hollow 
waves  were  curling  over  into  crashing  breakers.  The 
barges  and  their  cargoes  were  probably  worth  more  than 
our  walty  old  hooker,  but  the  skipper  of  the  tender, 
noting  only  that  there  were  lives  to  be  saved  on  the  latter, 
hesitated  not  an  instant  about  deciding  to  try  and  stand- 
by. Unfortunately,  we  had  a  lot  of  German  colonistas^ 
aboard,  and  the  panic  among  them  prevented  many, 
from  the  schooner  being  sax-ed.  .  I  was  one*  of  the  half- 
dozen  who  did  not  fail  in  their  leaps  for  the  tender's 
outreaching  starboard  bow,  but  my  hold  on  the  slippery 
rail  was  so  precarious  that  only  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
skipper  on  my  neck  prevented  my  slipping  back  into  the 
sea.  For  a  moment  now,  out  in  the  drifting  fog,  I  saw 
his  round  red  face,  under  its  "  sou'wester,"  just  as  I 
had  peered  up  into  it  after  he  dragged  me  over  the  rail 
and  slammed  me  down  on  the  heeling  deck. 

At  times  memories  crowdpd  so  that  they  became  con- 
fused. I  was  not  sure,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  T — , 
of  the  Eimoo,  or  P — ,  of  the  Levuka,  whom  I  had  seen  go 
over  the  rail  into  shark-infested  Rotrura  Lagoon  to  jerk 
the  kink  out  of  an  air-hose  before  his  diver  stranglad  ; 
or  which  of  two  otherwise  well-remembered  "  B.T" 
skippers  it  was  that  waded  in,  bare-handed,  and  floored 
eVery  one  of  a  bunch  of  Lascars  who  were  fighting  with 
their  knives  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  mate  or  the  skipper 
of  the  East  African  coaster  who,  with  one  of  his  thighs 
being  torn  to  ribbons  by  the  beast's  hind  claws,  kept  his 
grip  on  the  throat  of  a  young  leopard  that  had  slipped  from 
its  cage,  and  which  he  was  afraid  might  become 
panic-stricken  and  jump  overboard  before  it  could 
be  recaptured  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  captain  of  a 
"  Burns,  Philips  "  or  a  "  Union  "  steamer  that  I  had 
seen  put  out  through  the  tortuous  passage  of  Suva  Bay 
when  the  wind  was  snapping  the  tops  from  the  coconut 
palms,  and  the  barometer  was  at  28.50  and  still  falling, 
just  because  the  wife  of  the  missionary  on  some  obscure 
little  bit  of  the  Fijian  Archipelago  to  the  north  was 
expecting  to  become  a  mother  and  needed  the  attention 
of  the  ship's  doctor. 

I  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  my  "  watch  "  - 
thinking  of  the  bravery — moral  and  physical — the  ready 
nerve,  and  the  general  "  sufiiciency  unto  occasion  "  of 
my  old  friends,  but  most  that  had  been  brave  had  also 
been  kind  and  considerate,  and  every  now  and  then  I 
found  my  mind  occupied  with  recollections  of  the  little 
/  things  they  had  done  for  me,  or  that  I  had  seen  them 
do  for  otliers.  There  was  B — ,  of  the  old  Changsha, 
running  from  Yokohama  to  Sydney,  who  went  miles  off 
his  course  just  to  satisfy  my  whim  to  pass  over  the  spot 
where  "  Mary  Gloster  "  was  buried  at  sea.  What  an 
afternoon  that  was !  The  Straits  of  Macassar  "  oily 
and  treacly,"  just  as  Kipling  had  described  them,  and  the 
milk-warm  land  breeze  wafting  the  odours  of  the  spice 
groves  of  Celebes.  B—  had  his  volume  of  Kipling  and 
I  had  mine,  and  between  us  was  the  reef-freckled  chart 
of  Macassar  Straits  with  Borneo  to  starboard,  Celebes 
to  port,  and  a  thousand  dotted  lines  indicating  islets 
and  reefs,  and  rocks— mostly  lurking,  half-submerged  — 
in  between. 

"  By  the  Little  Paternosters,  as  you  come  to  the  Union  Bank' 
We  dropped  her — I  think  I  told  you — and  I  pricked  it  off 

where  she  sank — 
ITiny  she  looked  on  the  grating — that  oily,  treacly  sea — ) 


'  Hundred  and  eighteen  East,  remember,  and  South  just  three. 
Easy  bearings  to  carry     .     .     ." ' 

read  B — ,  running  his  finger  along  the  chart.  "  Aye 
easy  to  carry.  Here's  the  spot,"  and  he  marked  it  with 
a  circled  dot.  Then  we  "  dead  reckoned  "  the  latitude 
from  the  noon  sight,  and  "  shot  "  for  the  longitude  as 
we  "  came  to  the  Union  Bank."  And  finally,  when  we 
were  over  the  spot  as  near  as  might  be  determined  from 
hasty  reckoning,  nothing  would  do  but  B —  must  start 
the  lead  going  to  determine  the  depth.  Never  shall  I 
ferget  the  way  his  face  lit  up  when  the  leadsmen  droned 
out  "  Fourteen,"  and  there  were  tears  ghstening  in  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  back  a  couple  of  pages  and  read — 

"  .\nd  we  dropped  lier  in  fourteen  fathoms  ;   I  pricked  it  off 
where  she  sank." 

"  I  might  have  known  that  Kipling  worked  it  out  with 
a  chart,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  but  what  a  thrill  it  gives  one 
to  find  it  exact,  even  to  the  sovmdings  !  " 

The  margins  of  "  The  '  Mary  Gloster,'  "  in  my  "  Seven 
Seas,"  bear  the  pencilled  records — now  thumbed  and 
fingered  into  dim  blurs — of  our  "  mid-sea  madness  " 
to  this  day,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  treasure  more. 
B —  would  never  have  taken  his  5,000-ton  freighter 
rniles  off  her  course,  at  the  cost  of  some  hours  of  time 
and  a  number  of  tons  of  good  Nagasaki  coal,  had  he  been 
any  less  daft  about  Kipling  than  I  was.  But  all  British 
sailors  love  Kipling  ;  as  a  class,  I  have  always  felt  that 
they  had  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  message  of  "  the 
uncrowned  I^aureate  "   than  have  any  others. 

For  an  hour  at  least  I  must  have  turned  in  fancy  the 
pages  of  Kipling,  now  with  this  well-remembered  skipper, 
now  with  that,  until  the  recollection  of.  how  kind  old 
N — ,  of  a  Liverpool-Para-Manaos  freighter,  had  read 
to  me  "  The  Hymn  Before  Action  "  one  night  when  I 
was  half  delirious  from  the  Amazon  "  black-water"  fever 
he  had  been  nursing  me  through  set  the  current  of  my 
thought  on  another  tack.  N —  was  only  one  of  a  dozen 
who  had  coddled  me  through  some  sort  of  tropical 
illness  or  patched  me  up  after  some  sort  of  a  smash- 
up. 

It  was  R — ,  of  the  Valparaiso-Panama  coaster  who  had 
put  my  hand  in  splints  after  it  had  been  crushed  between 
the  gateway  and  a  dug-out  full  of  ivory  nuts  off  some 
pile-built  village  of  Ecuador,  and  it  was  my  fault  rather 
than  his  that  the  little  finger  was  still  crooked.  And  it 
was  H — ,  of  the  big  White  Star  freighter  on  the  Australia 
South  Africa  run,  who  laboured  for  an  hour  in  helping 
the  ship's  doctor  worry  back  into  place  the  shoulder  I 
had  dislocated  in  the  "  sports  "  one  afternoon  ;  and  it 
was  D — ,  of  the  Rangoon-Calcutta  "  B.L,"  who  had 
reduced  with  horse-liniment  the  ankle  I  had  sprained  in 
dodging  out  of  the  path  of  a  temperamental  water- 
buffalo  while  ashore  at  Akyab  ;  and  it  was  A — ,  of  the 
Lynch  river  boat  plying  from  Basra  to  Bagdad,  who 
stitched  up  my  scalp  after  the  Arabs  of  the  bazaar  of 
then  almost  unheard  of  Kut-el-Amara  had  amused 
themselves  with  bouncing  rocks  off  my  head  because  (this 
was  during  the  Turco-Italian  war)  they  imagined  I 
looked  like  an  "  alien  enemy." 

A —  was  killed  when  the  Turks  shelled  his  ship — then  a 
transport — early  in  the  Mesopotamian  operations,  I 
remembcre4,  and  this  led  my  thoughts  off  to  the  long 
watch  I  kept  by  the  bedside  of  poor  old  Y — ,  on  whose 
"  B.P."  steamer  I  had  been  roaming  in  and  out  among 
the  Solomons,  New  Hebrides,  Fijis  and  other  islands  of 
western  Polynesia  for  two  months.  Y — 's  heart  had  been 
giving  out  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  very  hot 
weather  following,  the  excitement  of  seeing  his  ship  through 
an  unusually  heavy  hurricane  had  hastened  an  end  long 
inevitable.  He  knew  his  "  number  was  up,"  and  so  he 
told  me,  that  night,  of  things  he  wanted  me  to  explain 
and  set  right  for  him  in  Australia.  It  was  the  thinking 
of  these,  and  the  visit  that  I  subsequently  paid  to  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  lUawara,  that  finally  brought 
my  mind  back  to  that  other  bereaved  family  in  the  little 
red  house  beneath  my  window. 

The  short  night  had  passed,  the  fog  had  lifted,  and  now 
in  the  early  morning  light  I  saw  a  milkman  stop  his  cart 
a  half-dozen  doors  from  the  Fryatt  home  and  go  softly 
tip-toeing  on  his  nearby  deliveries  to  avoid  making  un- 
necessary nofse.  Out  of  the  retreating  fog-bank  to 
seaward  two  small  freighters  took  sharpened  line  and 
headed  for  the  harbour  mouth.     They  were  much  of  a 
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size  and  type,  but  the  gay  red  and  white  splashes  on  the 
bows  of  the  more  northerly  one  indicated  she  sailed  under 
the  flag  of  an  enterprising  Scandinavian  country,  while 
the  unbroken  black  of  the  side  of  the  other  told  just 
as  plainly  that  she  was  British.  As  I  watched,  the  shift- 
ing of  the  shadows  on  the  sides  of  the  Norwegian  told  me 
that  she  was  altering  her  course  sharply  every  few 
hundred  yards — "  zigzagging  "  tominimise  the  danger  from 
submarine  attacks.  A  wise  precaution,  I  told  myself  ; 
now  what  about  the  other  ?  I  took  up  my  glass  and 
leld  it  on  the  Briton.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  minutes 
passed.  All  the  time  the  wave  curled  evenly  back  from 
her  forefoot ;  not  a  ripple  of  shifting  light  or  shadow 
told  of  deviation  in  her  course  of  the  fraction  of  a  point. 

"  Straight  on  to  your  goal,  little  ship,"  I  said,  saluting 
with  my  glass. 

But  I  might  have  known  as  much.  That  was  Fryatts 
way,  and  that  was  the  way  all  my  friends  of  the  Red 
Ensigii  did,  and  always  will  do.  ("lood  luck,  fair  weather 
and  snug  berths  to  you  all  "  aye,  and  a  quiet  haven  when 
the  last  watch,  the  long  watch,  is  finally  over  !  " 

3K  :{:  >!e  ^  H: 

Knots  of  troubled  sailor  men  still  gathered  along 
Harwich  quay  this  morning,  but  now  that  I  understood 


by  what  they  were  moved  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  mingle 
and  -talk  with  them.  Their  slow  anger  was  steadily 
mounting — gradually  crowding  out  all  other  feelings — 
with  every  word  that  was  spoken,,  with  every  hour  that 
passed  ;  but  among  them  were  still  men  who  were  stunned 
and  dazed,  who  could  not  understand  how  a  thing  so 
monstrous  really  could  have  happened. 

"  But  w'y,  w'y,  ha'  the  'Uns  done  it-?  "  persisted  a 
grizzled  old  salt,  turning  his  troubled  eyes  to  mine  after 
all  the  others  had  shaken   their  heads  perplexedly. 

"  It  is  just  possible,"  I  said,  "  that  the  (iermans 
believe  that  the  execution  of  one  skipper  who  attempted 
to  ram  one  of  their  submarines  will  make  the  others 
think  twice  befo,re  trying  to  do  the  same  thing." 

Two  or  three  of  the  older  men  fairly  snorted  in  their 
incredulity  that  even  the  (iermans  should  thus  cheaply 
rate  the  British  sailor,  but  the  plausibility  of  the  theory 
soon  convinced  even  these. 

"Do  you  re'ly  believe  the  'Uns  think  that  o'  us  ?  " 
.one  of  them  finally  ventured. 

"  I  do,"   I  replied,  "  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  think." 

The  old  man  took  a  deep  breath  and  turned  his  eyes 
awa\'  to  sea.  "  God  pity  all  'Uns  !  "  he  muttered, 
and  "God  pity   'em  !  "  echoed  his  mates. 


The  Battle  of  the  Marne 

By    Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson 


THE  battle  of  the  Marne  was  the  first  check 
received  by  Prussia  since  1864,  when  she  began 
her  modern  career,  of  which  the  principle  is  that 
between  States  there  is  no  right  but  only  force. 
Prussia's  plan  has  been  to  choose,  the  object  of  her 
covetousness,  to  arm  herself  to  the  teeth  while  talking 
to  her  neighbour  about  rights  and  then,  when  quite 
ready,  to  put  a  pistol  at  the  neighbour's  head,  to  shout 
''  hands  up,"  and  to  pull  the  trigger. 

Prussia  succeeded  in  1864  because  neither  the  other 
Powers  nor  the  other  German  States  imderstood  what 
she  was  driving  at — the  purpose  was  carefully  concealed 
even  from  Prussia's  partner  Austria.  Prussia  succeeded 
in  1866  because  Austria,  being  unready,  had  her  army 
beaten  in  the  hrst  great  battle,  and  not  being  a  national 
State  could  not  raise  another.  Priissia  succeeded  in 
1870  because  the  neutrals  were  deceived  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  war,  because  the  French  army  was  captured 
entire  in  a  few  weeks  and  because  France,  with  her 
northern  territory  occupied  and  Paris  besieged,  could  not 
in  time  raise  a  fresh  army  able  to  eject  the  victors.  The 
German  principle  is  that  to  overpower  an  enemy  you 
must  take  him  unawares  and  crush  him  before  he  can 
get  ready.  Before  striking  you  must  calculate  whether 
your  force  is  strong  enough  not  only  to  overv\hclm  the 
victim's  army,  but  also  to  hold  him  down  and  prevent 
his  recovery. 

In  1914  the  calculation  had  been  made  that  the  French 
army  could  be  shattered  at  the  beginning,  and  the  greater 
part  of  France  occupied  while  Russia,  unready  at  the 
outset,  could  be  beaten  in  her  turn.  Austria  was  in  the 
conspiracy  ;  the  booty  was  to  be  Serbia,  Belgium,  France 
to  the  Somme,  Poland  and  the  Austro-German  domina- 
tion to  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  were,  however,  mistakes 
in  the  reckoning.  The  Prussians  ignored  that  element 
of  life  which  is  the  sphere  of  conscience  and  of  faith,  two 
very  potent  springs  of  action.  And  what  is  more  re- 
markable they  ignored  the  effect  upon  war  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  to  which  chiefly  their  own  success 
in  Germany  had  been  due.  The  fundamental  truth 
about  national  war  is  that  given  a  national  determination 
to  light  and  to  win,  the  national  energies  will  sooner  or 
later  find  their  way  into  the  right  channels.  The 
Prussians  did  not  see  that  they  had  begun  the  war  in 
su'ch  a  way  as  to  make  plain  to  French,  Russians  ana 
British  that  their  national  existence  was  at  stake.  They 
had  counted  on  surprise  and  yet  found  themselves 
surprised  at  every  turn,  by  the  resistance  of  Belgium, 
by  the  English  declaration  of  war,  and  not  least  by  the 
French  army  when  it  turned  on  them  in  the  early  days 
of  September  1914,  and  with  inferior  numbers  stayed 
and  swept  back  the  flood  tide  of  their  invasion. 

The  Battle  oi  the  Marne.  A  genera)  sketch  of  the  Kuropcan  War  by 
Hilaire  BcDcc.     The  Second  Phase.     T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd.     bs. 


In  August  1914,  the  Emperor  \\  illiam  set  out,  as 
though  he  were  a  new  Alexander,  to  conquer  the  world, 
and  fell  with  all  his  might  upon  France,  which  was  to  be 
thrown  down  in  a  fevv  weeks.  Before  the  middle  of 
September  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  German  hoft  had 
been  flung  back  and  was  in  hurried  retreat  to  positions 
in  which  to  defend  itself.  Prussia's  military' prophet 
had  told  them  that  every  offensive  has  a  culminating 
point  beyond  which  it  can  go  no  further  ;  they  were 
startled  to  find  themselves  at  this  point  within  a  month. 

Mr.  Belloc  has  rendered  two  conspicuous  services 
to  the  nation.  First  and  foremost  he  has  never  for  a 
moment  wavered  in  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Allies 
to  make  good  their  cause.  He  has  abstained  from 
every  form  of  fault-finding  with  the  leaders,  whether 
generals  in  the  field,  military  administrators  or  responsible 
statesmen.     That   implies   courage   and   self-control. 

Secondly,  he  has  explained  with  remarkable  lucidity 
operations  conducted  on  .a  scale  for  which  there  is  no 
precedent.  The  difficulty  of  following  the  story  of  a 
battle  is  to  grasp  the  relation  between  the  armies  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  fighting.  The  reader  has 
to  find  a  good  map,  not  always  an  easy  matter,  and  then 
to  be  constantly  distracted  by  searching  for  the  places 
and  making  out  the  lie  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Belloc  con- 
trives to  put  on  to  his  pages  just  so  much  of  the  map  as 
matters  so  that  the  reader  is  spared  the  labour  of  search. 
Thus  he  brings  the  battle  phase  by  phase  before  the 
reader's  eye  as  a  skilful  guide  through  a  difficult  country. 
His  sketches  and  diagrams  make  a  part  of  his  text. 
The  fine  art  of  thus  combining  the  pen  and  the 
pencil  is  Mr.  Belloc's  creation  and  in  its  execution  he 
has  no  rival. 

I  have  read  with  intense  interest  his  new  volume 
describing  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  An  accurate  account 
of  this  conflict  in  detail  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  for 
a  long  time  yet.  Mr.  Belloc  gives  what  I  think  is  a 
correct  bird's-eye- view,  based  on  the  evidence  at  present 
available.  He  "has  judiciously  grouped  the  events  and 
made  the  large  features  of  the  struggle  as  clear  as  can 
be  ;  everything  is  in  due  perspective.  The  French 
deferfce  in  front  of  Nancy,  the  blow  dehyered  on  the 
right  wing,  its  imperfect  success,  its  effect  in  dislocating 
the  German  front  in  the  region  of  the  Marshes,  the  cool 
judgment  of  Foch's  decisive  thrust  into  the  gap  thus 
created,  and  its  instant  effect  on  the  whole  German  line 
are  described  with  broad  strokes,  every  one  of  which 
tells.  Technical  language  is  avoided.  There  is  in  this 
volume  no  needless  or  disputed  doctrine  ;  such  theory 
as  is  given  helps  to  make  the  actions  intelligible.  Above 
all  Mr.  Belloc  brings  out  the  immeasurable  significance 
of  the  turn  of  affairs.  Nothing  that  I  have  read  since 
the  war  began  seems  to  me  to  be  a  better  spring  of  hope 
for  the  future  than  this  plain  tale  of  the  recent  past. 
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A  Night  in  the  Salient 


By  an  Officer 


"W'W"   THEN  the  slow  summer  dusk  begins  to  deepen, 

%  ^  /  men  begin  to  stir  in  the  trenches.       All  day 

^^^    long  they  have  slept  or  dozed  in  the  warm 

T    T     sunshine,  lain  in  their  dug-outs — little  holes 

in  the  parado — or  nodded  on  the  fire-step  in  a  sultry 

atmospherti  of  buzzing  bluebottles  and  occasional  shots 

from  snipers'  riHes.     For  here  you  cannot  move  or  walk 

about  by  day,  the  sniping  (from  dominating  positions) 

is   too   keen.     But   when   the   dusk   deepens   into   that 

pearly-blue  light  which  for  a  man  moving  is  the  most 

invisible, 'long  files  of  men  start  off  for  the  trenches  and  the 

sound  of  tramping  feet  is  heard  on  the  roads. 

Night  by  night — and  all  night  long — those  files  of 
ghostly  figures  move  along  the  roads  and  trenches.  Ration 
parties,  carrying  parties,  parties  with  working  material, 
engineers,  generals  and  officers  of  inspection  rank,  parties 
with  pick  and  shovel,  and  many  other  sorts  of  workers 
move  along  those  roads.  A  little  later  on  you  may  see 
them,  patiently  bending  under  their  loads,  silhouette 
against  the  rising  moon.  Some  of  the  carriers  are  so 
strangely  silent  they  seem  like  ghosts  of  men  tramping 
across  the  plain,  only  their  feet  go  "  pit-patter,"  "  pit- 
patter,"  when  they  are  quite  near  ;  these  are  wearing 
long  thigh-boots  with  rubber  soles. 

.\nd  they  have  to  hurry.  For  the  midsummer  night 
is  short ,  and  between  the  grey  twilight  and  the  rosy 
dawn  there  is  but  a  space  of  four  hours.  God  help  him 
who  is  caught  by  the  sunshine  in  an  open  place  ! 

And  with  the  deepening  dusk  a  new  life  begins  in  the 
trenches.  The  buzz  of  the  bluebottles  and  the  crack  of 
the  sniper's  rifle  give  place  to  the  chatter  of  machine 
guns  and  the  slow  glare  of  the  star-lights.  Shadow  and 
mystery  creep  in  where  was  the  stark  nakedness  of  shell- 
holes,  broken  trees  and  lines  of  battered  sandbags. 
Slowly, with  many  exclamations,  pauses,  and  much  hard 
swearing,  the  working  party  moves  along  the  crowded 
trench,  then  out  into  the  sap.  There  is  a  little  narrow  ridge 
between  the  parapet  of  the  sap  and  a  chain  of  enormous 
shell-holes.  In  these  the  water  ghstens.  The  men  are 
silent  now  that  they  are  out  in  the  middle  of  No  Man's 
Land  scarcely  70  yards  from  the  German  trench.  Only 
when  one  of  them  trips  over  the  frequent  loose  strands  of 
wire  or  stumbles  into  a  shell-hole  you  hear  a  scuffle 
followed  by  a  muttered  curse. 

Battleground  Digging 

It  is  a  question  of  digging  a  new  trench.  Get  them 
lined  out  quickly,  quietly,  three  yards  apart  ;  let  each 
man  work  his  hardest  to  dig  himself  in.  They  know  it 
too,  and  put  their  backs  into  the  task.  It's  surprising 
how  quickly  they  get  into  the  ground  considering  the 
heavy  spongy  state  of  all  this  water-logged  country. 
Quickly  they  throw  up  the  earth  in  front  which  gives  a 
feeling  of  protection,  even  if  a  somewhat  illusory  one. 
Nor  can  the  task  be  considered  in-  any  way  pleasant. 
A  peculiar  and  horrible  stench  clings  to  the  ground, 
thicker  and  more  foetid  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
but  all-pervading.  It  is  the  sickly  stench  of  dead  bodies. 
Strange  and  sometimes  fearsome  things  are  dug  out  of  the 
ground.  All  drab  and  muddy,  yielding  and  soft,  so 
that  you  could  not  recognise  it  as  a  human  thing  was 
the  body  of  a  German.  There  was  no  head,  only  the 
trunk.  Somebody  cut  off  two  of  his  buttons  as  a 
memento,  another  found  his  rifle,  completely  rusted 
and  caked  in  mud.  Then  they  dug  up  a  machine  gun. 
rusted  too,  and  mud-caked,  which  must  have  been  buried 
in  the  last  battle.  The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that 
it  was  evidently  a  British  gun  converted  by  the  Germans, 
for  the  lock  is  German,  so  is  the  barrel.  Once  cleaned,  it 
w  ill  be  serviceable  again  and  will  be  re-converted  to  fire 
English  ammunition. 

The  night  is  a  fairly  quiet  one.  Yet  apart  from  the 
stertorous  breathing  of  the  men  labouring  at  their  trench, 
the  darkness  is  full  of  sounds.  Now  it  is  the  dismal 
wail  of  a  stray  bullet  hungrily  seeking  a  billet.     Now  it 


is  the  clack-clack-dack  of  the  machine-guns  chattering 
to  each  other,  like  demons  in  Hell.  One  of  these  sweeps 
round — traverses,  the  gunners  call  it — regularly  every 
few  minutes,  and  the  terrifying  rush  of  the  bullets  causes 
every  man  to  he  flat  on  his  stomach.  A  machine-gun, 
when  traversing,  nearly  always  sweeps  back  again,  so 
it  is  not  safe  to  get  up  at  once.'  Every  now  and  then  a 
succession  of  explosions,  sharp,  yet  heavy  and  dull,  unlike 
that  of  a  shell,  proclaims  that"  bombs  are  being  thrown 
not  far  off — probably  from  adjacent  saps.  Occasionally 
through  the  night  a  terrific  explosion  causes  the  atmos- 
phere to  reverberate  and  everyone  to  start.  It  is  a 
minenwerfer  bomb  bursting  somewhere  away  on  the 
right,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  sharp  reports 
and  heavy  explosions  from  one  of  our  own  trench-guns 
retaUating.  In  the  silent  pauses  between  these  sounds 
may  be  heard  the  harsh  cry.  of  some  bird — I  know  not 
its  name — which  haunts  the  coarse  grass  and  secret  places 
of  the  salient.  Occasionally  a  distant  rattle  and  a  harsh 
grating  sound  becomes  audible — the  (icrman  transport 
on  the  roads  beyond  the  ridge.  A  lighter  and  more 
continuous  grating  sound  is  made  by  the  trolleys  rolling 
along  one  of  the  numerous  light  railways  which  run  just 
behind  the  enemy's  front  line.  Every  now  and  again,  too, 
in  silent  pauses,  the  barking  of  dogs  may  be  distinguished— 
these  are  the  German  pets  which  they  keep  in  their 
trenches. 

A  Casualty 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  night  the  whole  horizon  is 
of  a  sudden  lit  up  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  our  own  guns, 
so  vivid  that  you  may  distinguish  trees' and  other  objects 
against  their  background  ;  then  you  hear  a  distan  t 
rumble  followed  by  the  roar  of  the  shells  and  observe  the 
quick  glare  as  they  burst  on  the  enemies'  second  line. 

Strange  figures  come  prowling  through  the  darkness — 
you  cannot  tell  for  certain  whether  friend  or  foe.  Ever 
and  anon  the  star  lights  go  up  and  in  their  cold  radiance 
you  may  see  those  figures  standing  still  as  statues.  Yet 
they  would  be  better  advised  to  throw  themselves  down. 
They  are  the  ^covering  parties  and  the  engineers  moving 
out  "in  front.  "Once  the  man  who  fires  the  "Very  "  pistol 
can  be  plainly  seen  and  then  you  know  that  the  Germans, 
too,  are  out  in  No  Man's  Land.  Once  three  lights  go 
up  in  quick  succession  and  simultaneously  two  shots 
ring  out.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  a  lo"ud 
outcry  close  at  hand,  which  shows  that  at  least 
one  of  the  bullets  has  done  its  work—"  Oh  !  Oh  !  .Oh  !  " 
Gradually  the  loud  cries  sink  into  a  pitiful  munnur 
as  of  a  child  in  pain ,  and  presently  this  lapses  into  silence. 
"  Pass  the  word  down  for  the  stretcher-bearers  !  "  They 
lay  him  down  in  a  shell-hole— it  is  an  officer  of  engineers, 
shot  through  both  thighs.  They  do  not  think  he  is 
bad,  but  the  moon  shines  down  upon  a  face  unnaturally 
still  and  pallid,  and  when  the  doctor  comes  he  is  dead. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Day 

A  fresh  feeling  in  the  air  and  a  faint  lightening  in  the 
sky  beyond  the  German  lines  suggests  that  daybreak  is 
not  far  off.  The  men  have  dug  their  trench,  many  are 
resting  on  their  spades,  perspiring  profusely.  They 
prepare  to  move  off.  Suddenly  a  machine-gun  opens 
and  one  of  them  sits  down  quickly  clasping  his  ankle 
with  both  hands.  •"  Oo— er,"  he  mutters,  "  I'm  hit. 
It  don't  'arf  hurt."  A  comrade  takes  off  his  puttees 
and  unlaces  his  boot.  "  Is  it  a  Blighty  one  d'ye  think  ?  " 
enquires  the  victim  anxiously,  and  upon  being  told  that 
it  probably  is,  since  he  has  been  shot  through  the  ankle, 
he  becomes  quite  cheerful  despite  the  pain. 

Soon  the  word  is  passed  down  to  lead  back,  and  so  the 
men  file  once  more  along  the  sap  into  the  main  trench. 
From  the  woods  afar  off  comes  the  call  of  a  cuckoo  and 
gradually  the  various  points  of  the  landscape  appear. 
Everybody  makes  tea,  and  before  long  is  enjoying  a  hearty 
breakfast,  followed  by  a  long  sleep. 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 
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Synopsis  :  Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  new  army  and  was  wounded  at  Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bullivai^it  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake 
n  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and 
Germany.  The  only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing 
the  words,  Kasredin — cancer — v.I.  This  was  handed 
1.0  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  by  an 
officer — Sir  Walter's  son — wounded  to  death  in  obtaining  it. 
Hannay  undertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  (the  Hon. 
L.  G.  Arbiithnot)  agrees  to  help  him.  Sir  Walter  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron. 
a  strong  fro-. illy,  who  also  joins  them  On  November  lyih 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree  to  meet 
in  a  cafe  tn  a  back  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
later^n  January  ijth.  Sandy  goes  to  Constantinople, 
disguised  as  a  Turk,  by  way  of  Cairo.  Blenkirnn  drops  into 
Germany  by  way  of  Scandinavia.  Hannay,  who  in  South 
Africa  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony.  Hannay  sails  for  Lisbon  ivhere  he  finds 
a  steamer  fust  arrived  from  Angola  :  boarding  it  he  meets 
his  old  Rhodcsian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  to  whom  he  un-'- 
folds  his  pltins.  Peter  agrees  to  be  his  companion.  Thev 
go -on  to  Germany  and  find  their  way  to  Berlin.  Here 
they  have  an  interview  with  two  Government  high  offiicials,; 
one.  Colonel  von  Stumm,  had  been  in  German  South  West 
Africa,  fighting  the  Here  os.  The  Colonel  is  a  huge  man 
"  as  hideous  as  a  hippopotamus."  Stumm  takes  them  in 
charge,  interested  by  Hannay's  plans  for  an  uprising  n 
Africa.  He  leaves  Pienaar  in  Berlin,  but  brings  Hannay 
by  railway  and  motor  car  to  a  big  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  is  introduced  to  Herr  Gaudian,  "  one  of  the  biggest 
railway  engineers  in  the  world."  Stumm  takes  him  on  to 
his  castle,  in  Bavaria.  On  the  way  Hannay  has  an 
intervieia  with  the  Kaiser.  Stumm's  castle  is  deserted  by 
nil  except  one  old  servant.  In  the  evening  Stumm  grossly 
insults  Hannay  who  knocks  him  out  and  makes  a  bolt  for 
it.  He  hides  in  the  forest,  and  stricken  with  malaria  lies 
perdu  for  some  days  in  a  woodcutter' s  hut.  Finally  he 
r -aches  the  Dant.b:  and  gets  taken  on  as  an  engineer  on 
b  )ard  a  steamer  that  is  tugging  b.irges  of  munitions  from 
Essen  to  Rustchuk. 

CHAPTER  IX 

The  Return  of  the  Straggler 

BEFORE  I  turned  in  that  evening  I  had  done  some 
f^ood  hours'  work  in  the  engine-room.  The  boat  was 
oil-fired,  and  in  very  fair  order,  so  my  duties  did 
not  look  as  if  they  would  be  heavy.  There  was 
nobody  who  could  be  properly  called  an  engineer  ;  only 
besides  the  furnace-men  a  couple  of  lads  from  Hamburg  who 
had  been  a  year  ago  apprentices  in  a  shipbuilding  yard.  They 
were  civil  fellows,  both  of  them  consumptive,  who  did  what 
1  told  them  and  said  little.  By  bed-time  if  you  had  seen  me 
in  my  blue  jumpers,  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  and  a  flat  cap — 
all  the  property  of  the  deceased  Walter — you  would  have 
sworn  I  had  been  bred  to  the  firing  of  river-boats,  whereas  I 
had  acquired  most  of  my  knowledge  on  one  run  down  tlie 
Zambesi,  when  the  proper  engineer  got  drunk  and  fell  over- 
board among  the  crocodiles. 

The  Captain — they  called  him  Schenk — was  out  of  his 
bearings  in  the  job.  He  was  a  Frisian  and  a  first-class  deep- 
water  seaman,-  but,  since  he  knew  the  Rhine  delta,  and 
because  the  German  mercantile  marine  was  laid  on  the 
ice  till  the  end  of  war,  they  had  turned  him  on  to  this  show. 
He  was  bored  by  the  business,  you  could  see,  and  did  not 
understand  it  very  well.  The  river  charts  puzzled  him,  and 
though  it  was  pretty  plain  going  for  hundreds  of  miles,  yet 
he  was  in  a  perpetual  fidget  about  the  pilotage.  You  coull 
see  that  he  would  have  been  far  more  in  his  element  smellinc; 
his  way  through  the  shoals  of  the  Ems  mouth  or  beating 
against  a  north-easter  in  the  shallow  Baltic.  He  had  six 
barges  in  fow,  but  the  heavy  flood  of  the  Danube  made  it  an 
easy  job  except  when  it  came  to  going  slow.  Tliere  were  two 
men  on  each  barge,  who  came  aboard  every  morning  to  draw 
rations.     That  was  a  funny  business,  for  we  never  lay  to  if 


we  could  help  it.  There  was  a  dinghy  belonging  to  each 
barge,  and  the  men  used  to  row  to  tiie  ne.\t  to  get  a  lift  in 
that  barge's  dinghy,  and  so  forth.  Si.x  men  would  appear 
in  the  dingiiy  of  the  barge  nearest  to  us  and  carry  off  supplies 
for  the  rest.  The  men  were  mostly  Frisians,  slow-spoken,  sandy- 
haired  lads  very  like  tiie  breed  you  strike  on  the  Fsie.x  coas't. 
It  was  the  fact  that  Schenk  was  really  a  deep-water  sailor 
and  so  a  novice  to  the  job  that  made  me  get  on  with  him. 
He  was  a  good  fellow  and  quite  wiUing  to  take  a  hint,  so  before 
I  had  been  twenty-four  hours  on  board,  he  was  telling  me  all 
his  (liliiculties  and  I  was  doing  my  best  to  cheer  him.  And 
difficulties  came  thick,  because  the  next  night  was  New 
Year's  Eve. 

I  knew  that  that  night  was  a  season  of  gaiety  in  Scotland, 
but  Scotland  wasn't  in  it  with  the  Fatherland.  Even  Schenk, 
though  he  was  in  charge  of  valuable  stores  and  was  voyaging 
against  time,  wa*s  quite  clear  that  the  men  must  have  per- 
mission for  some  kind  of  beano.  Just  before  darkness  we 
came  abreast  a  fair-sized  town  whose  name  I  never  discovered, 
and  decided  to  he  to  for  tiie  night.  The  arrangement  was 
tliat  one  man  should  be  left  on  guard  in  each  barge,  and  the 
other  get  four  hours'  leave  ashore.  Then  he  should  return 
and  reUeve  his  friend,  who  should  proceed  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  foresaw  that  there  would  be  some  fun  when  the 
first  batch  returned,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  protest.  I  was 
desperately  anxious  to  get  past  the  Austrian  frontier,  for  I 
had  a  half  notion  we  might  be  searched  there,  jjut  Schenk  took 
this  Sylvester  abend  business  so  seriously  that  I  would  have 
risked  a  row  if  I  had  tried  to  escape. 

The  upshot  was  what  I  expected.  We  got  the  first  batch 
aboard  about  midnight,  blind  to  the  world,  and  the  otliers 
straggled  in  at  all  hours  next  morning.  I  stuck  to  the  boat  for 
ol)vious  reasons,  but  ne.xt  day  it  became  too  serious,  and  I  had 
to  go  ashore  with  the  captain  to  try  and  round  up  the 
stragglers.  We  got  them  all  in  but  two,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  these  two  had  never  meant  to  come  back.  If  I  had 
a  soft  job  like  a  river-boat  I  shouldn't  be  inclined  to  run 
away  in  the  middle  of  Germany  with  the  certainty  that  my 
best  fate  would  be  to  be  scooped  up  for  the  trenches,  but  your 
Frisian  has  no  more  imagination  than  a  haddock.  The 
absentees  were  both  watchmen  from  the  barges,  and  I  fanfcy 
the  monotony  of  the  life  had  got  on  their  nerves. 

The  captain  was  in  a  raging  temper,  for  he  was  short- 
handed  to  begin  with.  He  would  have  started  a  press-gang 
but  there  was  no  superfluity  of  men  in  that  township,  nothing 
but  boys  and  grandfathers.  As  I  was  helping  to  run  the  trip 
I  was  pretty  annoyed  also,  and  I  sluiced  down  the  drunkards 
with  icy  Danube  water,  using  all  the  worst  language  I  knew  in 
Dutch  and  German.  It  was  a  raw  morning,  and  as  we  raged 
through  the  river-side  streets  I  remember  I  heard  the  dry 
crackle  of  wild  gees3  going  overhead,  and  wished  I  could  get  a 
shot  at  them.  I  told  one  fellow — he  was  the  most  trouble- 
some— that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  a  great  Empire,  and  was  only 
fit  to  fight  with  the  filthy  English. 

"  God  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Captain,  "  we  can  delay  no 
longer.  We  must  make  shift  the  best  we  can.  I  can  spare 
one  man  from  the  deck  hands  and  you  must  give  up  one  from 
the  engine-room." 

That  was  arranged,  and  we  were  tearing  back  rather  short 
in  the  wind,  when  I  espied  a  figure  sitting  on  a  bench  beside 
the  booking-office  on  the  pier.  It  was  a  slim  figure,  in  an -old 
suit  of  khaki,  some  cast-off  duds  which  had  long  lost  the 
semblance  of  a  uniform.  It  had  a  gentle  face,  and  was  smok- 
ing peacefully,  looking  out  upon  the  river  and  the  boats  and  us 
noisy  fellows  with  meek  philosojjhical  eyes.  If  I  had  seen 
General  French  sitting  there  and  looking  like  nothing  on  earth 
I  couldn't  have  been  more  surprised. 

The  man  stared  at  me  witiiout  recognition.  He  was 
waiting  for  his  cue. 

I  spoke  rapidly  in  Sesutu,  for  I  was  afraid  the  Captain 
might  know  Dutch. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  They  shut  me  up  in  trcnk,"  said  Peter,  "  and  I  ran  away. 
I  am  tired,  Cornells,  and  want  to  continue  the  journey  by  boat." 
"  Remember  you  have  worked  for  me  in  Africa,"  I  said. 
"  You  are  just  home  from  Damaraland.     You  are  a  German 
who  has  lived  thirty  years  away  from  home.     You  can  tend  a 
furnace  and  have  worked  in  mines." 
Then  I  spoke  to  the  Captain. 
"  Here  is  a  fellow  who  used  to  be  in  my  employ.  Captain 
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Schenk.  It's  almighty  luck  we've  struck  him.  He's  old  and 
not  very  strong  in  the  head,  but  I'll  go  bail  he's  a  good  worker. 
He  says  he'll  come  with  us  and  I  can  use  him  in  the  engine- 
room." 

"  Stand  up,"  said  the  Captain. 

Peter  stood  up,  light  and  slim  and  wiry  as  a  leopard.  A 
sailor  does  not  judge  men  by  girth  and  weight. 

"  He'll  do,"  said  Schenk,  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
readjusting  his  crews  and  giving  the  strayed  revellers  the 
rougn  side  of  his  tongue.  As  it  chanced,  I  couldn't  keep 
Peter  with  me,  but  had  to  send  him  to  one  of  the  barges,  and  I 
had  the  chance  of  no  more  than  five  words  with  him,  when  I 
told  him  to  hold  his  tongue  and  live  up  to  his  reputation  as  a 
half-wit.  That  accursed  Sylvcstcrahtn'i  had  played  havoc  with 
tlie  whole  outfit,  and  the  Captain  and  I  were  weary  men  before 
we  got  things  straight. 

In  one  way  it  turned  out  well.  That  afternoon  we  p  ssed 
the  frontier,  and  I  never  knew  it  till  I  saw  a  man  in  a  Strang; 
uniform  come  aboard,  who  copied  some  figures  on  a  schedule, 
and  brought  us  a  mail.  With  my  dirty  face  and  general  air 
of  absorption  in  duty,  I  must  have  been  an  unsuspicious  figure. 
He  took  down  the  names  of  the  men  in  the  barges,  and  Peter's 
name  was  given  as  it  appeared  on  the  ship's  roll — Anton  Blum. 

"  You  must  feel  it  strange,  Herr  Brandt,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  to  be  scrutinised  bv  a  policeman,  you  wlio  give  orders  I 
doubt  not  to  many  policemen." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "  It  is  my  profession.  It  is  my 
business  to  go  unrecognised  often  by  my  own  servants."  I 
could  see  that  I  was  becoming  rather  a  figure  in  the  captain's 
e\'es.  He  liked  the  way  I  kept  the  men  up  to  their  work,  for 
I  hatin't  been  a  nigger-driver  for  nothing. 

Later  on  that  Sunday  night  we  passed  through  a  great  city, 
which  the  captain  told  me  was  Vienna.  It  seemed  to  last 
for  miles  and  miles,  and  to  be  as  brightly  lit  as  a  circus.  After 
that  we  were  in  big  plains  and  the  air  grew  perishingly  cold. 
Peter  had  come  aboard  once  for  his  rations,  but  usually  he 
left  it  to  his  partner,  for  he  was  lying  very  low.  But  one 
morning — I  think  it  was  January  5th,  when  Sve  had  passed 
Buda,  and  were  moving  through  great  sodden  flats  just 
sprmkled  with  snow — the  Captain  took  it  into  his  head  to  get 
me  to  overhaul  the  barge-loads.  Armed  with  a  mighty  type- 
written list,  I  made  a  tour  of  the  barges,  beginning  with  the 
hindmost.  There  was  a  fine  old  stock  of  deadly  weapons — 
mostly  machine  guns  and  some  field-pieces,  and  enough  shells 
to  blow  up  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  AU  kinds  of  shell  were 
there  from  the  big  14-inch  crumps  to  rifle  grenades  and 
trench  mortars.  It  made  me  sick  to  see  all  these  goods  things 
preparing  for  our  own  fellows,  and  I  wondered  whether  I 
would  not  be  doing  my  best  service  if  I  engineered  a  big 
explosion.  Happily  I  had  the  common  sense  to  remember 
my  job  and  my  duty  to  stick  to  it. 

Peter  was  in  the  middle  of  the  convoy,  and  I  found  him 
pretty  unhappy,  principally  through  not  being  allowed  to 
smoke.  His  companion  was  an  o.x-eyed  lad  whom  I  ordered 
to  the  look-out,  while  Peter  and  I  went  over  the  lists. 

"  Cornells,  my  old  friend,"  he  said,  "  there  are  some 
pretty  toys  here.  With  a  spanner  and  a  couple  of  clear  hours 
I  could  make  these  maxims  about  as  deadly  as  bicycles. 
W^hat  do  you  say  to  a  try  ?  " 

"  I've  considered  that,"  I  said,  "  but  it  won't  do.  We're 
on  a  bigger  business  than  wrecking  munition  convoys.  I 
want  to  know  how  you  got  here." 

He  smiled  with  that  extraordinary  Sunday  school  docility 
of  his. 

"  It  Wcis  very  simple,  Cornehs.  I  was  foolish  at  the  cafe, 
but  they  have  told  you  of  that.  You  see  I  was  angry  and 
did  not  reflect.  They  had  separated  us  and  I  could  see  would 
treat  me  as  dirt.  Therefore  my  bad  temper  came  out,  for, 
as  I  have  told  you,  I  do  not  like  Germans." 

Peter  gazed  lovingly  at  the  little  bleak  farms  which  dotted 
the  Hungarian  plain. 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  tronk  with  no  food.  In  the  morning 
they  fed  me,  and  took  me  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  tfain  to  a 
place  which  I  think  is  called  Neuburg.  It  was  a  great 
prison,  full  of  English  officers.  ...  I  asked  myself  many 
times  on  tlie  journey  what  was  the  reason  of  this  treatment, 
for  I  could  see  no  sense  in  it.  If  they  wanted  to  punish  me 
for  insulting  them  they  had  the  chance  to  send  me  off  to  the 
trenches.  No  one  could  have  objected.  If  they  tliought  me 
useless  they  could  have  turned  me  back  to  Holland.  I  could 
not  have  stopped  them.  But  they  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a 
dangerous  man,  whereas  all  their  conduct  hitherto  had  shown 
that  they  thought  me  a  fool.     I  could  not  understand  it. 

"  But  I  had  not  been  one  night  in  that  Neuburg  place 
before  I  found  out  the  reason.  They  wanted  to  keep  me 
under  observation  as  a  check  upon  you,  Cornells.  I  figured 
it  out  this  way.  They  had  given  you  some  very  important 
work  which  required  them  to  let  you  into  some  big  secret. 
So  far  good.  They  evidently  thought  much  of  you,  even 
yon  Stumm  man,  though  he  was  as  rude  as  a  buffalo.     But 


they  did  not  know  you  fully  and  they  wanted  a  check  on 
you.  That  check  they  found  in  Peter  Pienaar.  Peter  was 
a  fool,  and  if  there  was  anything  to  blab,  sooner  or  later 
Peter  would  blab  it.  Then  they  would  stretch  out  a-  long 
arm  and  nip  you  short,  wherever  you  were.  Therefore  they 
must  keep  old  Peter  under  their  eye." 

"  That  sounds  likely  enough."     I  said. 

"  It  was  God's  truth,"  said  Peter.  "  And  when  it  was 
all  clear  to  me  I  settled  that  I  must  escape.  Partly  because 
I  am  a  free  man  and  do  not  like  to  be  in  prison,  but  mostly 
because  I  was  not  sure  of  myself.  Some  day  my  temper 
would  go  again,  and  I  might  say  foolish  things  for  which 
Cornelis  would  suffer.  So  it  was  very  certain  that  I  must 
escape." 

"  Now,  Cornelis,  I  noticed  pretty  soon  that  there  were  two 
kinds  among  the  prisoners.  There  were  the  real  prisoners, 
mostly  English  and  French,  and  there  were  humbugs.  The 
humbugs  were  treated  apparently  Hke  the  others,  but  not 
really,  as  I  soon  p)erceived.  There  was  one  man  who  passed 
as  an  English  ofiicer,  as  a  French  Canadian,  and  the  others 
called  themselves  Russians.  None  of  the  honest  men  sus- 
pected them,  but  they  were  there  as  spies  to  hatch  plots  for 
escape  and  get  the  poor  devils  caught  in  the  act,  and  to  worm 
out  confidences  which  might  be  of  value.  That  is  the  German 
notion  of  good  business.  I  am'not  a  British  soldier  to  think 
all  men  gentlemen.  I  know  that  amon;;st  men  are  desperate 
skellums,  so  I  soon  picked  up  this  game.  It  made  me  very 
angry  but  it  was  a  good  thing  for  my  plan.  I  made  my 
resolution  to  escape  the  day  I  arrived  at  Neuburg,  and  on 
Christmas  day  I  had  a  plan  made." 

"  Peter,  you're  an  old  marvel.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
were  quite  certain  of  getting  away  whenever  you  wanted  ? 

"  Quite  certain,  Cornelis,  You  see  I  have  been  wicked 
in  my  time  and  know  something  about  the  inside  of  prisons. 
You  may  build  them  like  great  castles,  or  they  may  be  like 
a  backveld  tronk,  only  mud  and  corrugated  iron,  but  there  is 
always  a  key  and  a  man  who  keeps  it,  and  that  man  can  be 
bested.  I  knew  I  could  get  away,  but  1  did  not  think  it 
would  be  so  easy.  That  was  due  to  the  bogus  prisoners,  my 
friends  the  spies." 

"  I  made  great  pals  with  them.  On  Christmas  night  we 
were  verj'  jolly  together.  I  think  I  spotted  every  one  of  them 
the  first  day.  I  bragged  about  my  past  and  ail  I  had  done, 
and  1  told  them  I  was  going  to  escape.  They  backed  me  up 
and  promised  me  help.  Next  morning  I  had  a  plan.  In  the 
afternoon,  just  after  dinner,  I  had  to  go  to  the  Commandant's 
room.  They  treated  me  a  little  differently  from  the  others, 
for  I  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  I  went  there  to  be  asked 
questions  and  to  be  cursed  as  a  stupid  Dutchman.  There 
was  no  strict  guard  kept  there,  for  the  place  was  on  the  second 
floor,  and  distant  by  many  yards  from  any  staircase.  In  the 
corridor  outside  the  Commandant's  room  there  was  a  window 
which  had  no  bars,  and  four  feet  from  the  window  the  limb 
of  a  great  tree.  A  man  might  reach  that  limb  if  he  were  active 
as  a  monkey  and  might  des(5end  to  the  ground.  Beyond  tliat 
I  knew  nothing,  but  I  am  a  good  climber,  Cornelis." 

"  I  told  the  others  of  my  plan.  They  said  it  was  good,  but 
no  one  offered  to  come  with  me.  They  were  very  noble  ; 
they  declared  that  the  scheme  was  mine  and  I  should  have 
the  fruit  of  it,  for  if  more  than  one  tried  detection  was  certain. 
I  agreed  and  thanked  them— thanked  them  with  tears  in 
my  eyes.  Then  one  of  them  very  secretly  produced  a  map. 
We  planned  out  my  road,  for  I  was  going  straight  to  Holland 
It  was  a  long  road,  and  I  had  no  money,  for  they  had  taken 
all  my  sovereigns  when  I  was  arrestecl,  but  they  promised 
to  get  a  subscription  up  among  themselves  to  start  me.  Again 
I  wept  tears  of  gratitude.  This  was  on  Sunday,  the  day  after 
Christmas.  I  settled  to  make  the  attempt  on  the  Wednesday 
afternoon." 

Now,  Cornehs,  when  the  Lieutenant  took  us  to  see  the 
British  prisoners,  you  remember,  he  told  us  many  things  about 
the  ways  of  prisons.  He  told  us  how  much  they  loved  to 
catch  a  man  in  the  act  of  escape,  so  that  they  could  use  him 
harshly  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  thought  of  that  and 
calculated  that  now  my  friends  would  have  told  everything 
to  the  Commandant,  and  that  they  would  be  waiting  to  bottle 
me  on  the  Wednesday.  Till  then  I  reckoned  I  would  be 
slackly  guarded  for  they  would  look  on  me  as  safe  in  the  net. 

"  So  I  went  out  of  the  window  next  day.  It  was  the 
Monday  afternoon.     .     . 

"  That  was  a  bold  stroke,"    I  said  admiringly. 

"  The  plan  was  bold  but  it  was  not  skilful."  said  Peter 
modestly.  "  I  had  no  money  beyond  seven  marks,  and  I  had 
but  one  stick  of  chocolate.  I  had  no  overcoat  and  it  was 
snowing  hard.  Further  I  could  not  get  down  the  tree,  which 
had  a  tnmk  as  smooth  and  branchless  as  a  blue  gum.  For 
a  little  I  thought  I  should  be  compelled  to  give  in,  and  I  was 
not  happy. 

"  But  I  had  leisure,  for  I  did  not  think  I  would  be  missed 
before  nightfall,  and  given  time  a  man  can  do  most  things. 
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By  and  by  I  found  a  branch  which  led  beyond  the  outer 
wall  of  the  yard  and  hung  above  the  river.  This  I  followed 
and  then  dropped  from  it  into  the  stream.  It  was  a  drop  of 
some  yards  and  the  water  was  very  swift  so  that  I  nearly 
drowned.  I  would  rathei;  swim  the  Limpopo,  Cornelis, 
among  all  the  crocodiles,  than  that  icy  water.  Yet  I  managed 
to  reach  the  shore  and  get  my  breath  lying  in  the  bushes. 

"  After  that  it  was  plain  going,  though  I  was  very  cold.  I 
knew  that  1  would  be  sought  on  the  northern  roads,  as  I  had 
told  my  friends,  for  no  one  would  dream  of  an  ignorant 
Dutchman  going  south  away  from  his  kinsfolk.  But  I  had 
learned  enough  from  the  map  to  know  that  our  road  lay  south- 
east and  I  had  marked  this  big  river." 

"  Did  you  hope  to  pick  me  up  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  No,  Cornelis.  I  thought  you  would  be  travelling  in  first 
class  carriages  while  I  should  be  plodding  on  foot.  But  I 
was  set  on  getting  to  the  place  you  spoke  of — how  do  you  call 
it  ? — Constant  Nople — where  our  big  business  lay.  I  thought 
I  might  be  in  time  for  that." 

"  You're  an  old  Trojan,  Peter,  "  I  said,  "  but  go  on.  How 
did  you  get  to  that  landing-stage  where  1  found  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  hard  journey,"  he  said,  meditatively,  "  It  waS 
not  easy  to  get  beyond  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  which 
surrounded  Neuburg — yes,  even  across  the  river.  But  in 
time  I  reached  the  woods  and  was  safe,  for  I  did  not  think 
any  German  could  equal  me  in  wild  country.  The  best  of 
them,  even  their  foresters,  are  but  babes  in  veldcraft  com- 
pared with  such  as  me.  ...  My  troubles  came  only 
from  hunger  and  cold.  Then  I  met  a  Peruvian  smouse,*  and 
sold  him  my  clothes  and  bought  from  him  these.  I  did  not 
want  to  part  with  my  own,  which  were  better,  but  he  gave 
me  ten  marks  on  the' deal.  After  that  I  went  into  a  village 
and  ate  heartily." 

"  Were  you  pursued  ?  "    I  asked. 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  They  had  gone  north,  as  I  expected, 
and  were  looking  for  me  at  the  railway  stations  which  my 
friends  had  marked  for  me.  I  walked  happily  and  put  a 
bold  face  on  it.  If  I  saw  a  man  or  woman  look  at  me  sus- 
piciously I  went  up  to  them  at  once  and  talked.  I  told  a  sad 
tale  and  all  believed  it.  I  was  a  poor  Dutchman  travelUng 
home  on  foot  to  see  a  dying  mother,  and  had  been  told  that 
bv  the  Danube  I  should  find  the  main  railway  to  take  me  to 
Holland.  There  were  kind  people  who  gave  me  food,  and 
one  woman  gave  me  half  a  mark,  and  wished  me  God  speed 
.  .  .  Then  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  I  came  to  the  river 
and  found  many  drunkards." 

"  Was  that  when  you  resolved  to  get  on  one  of  the  river 
boats  ? 

"  Ja,  Cornelis.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  boats  I  saw  where 
my  chance  lay.  But  you  might  have  knocked  me  over  with 
a  straw  when  I  saw  you  come  on  shore.  That  was  good 
fortune,  my  friend.  ...  I  have  been  thinking  much 
about  the  Germans  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  It  is  only 
boldness  that  can  baflle  them.  They  are  a  most  dihgent 
people.  They  will  think  of  all  likely  difficulties,  but  not  of 
all  possible  ones.  They  have  no  imagination.  They  are 
like  steam  engines  which  must  keep  to  prepared  tracks. 
There  they  will  hunt  any  man  down,  but  let  him  trek  for 
open  country  and  they  will  be  at  a  loss.  Therefore  boldness, 
my  friend,  for  ever  boldness.  Remember  as  a  nation  they 
wear  spectacles,  wliich  means  that  they  are  always  peering." 
■J-Peter  broke  off  to  gloat  over  the  wedges  of  geese  and  the 
strings  of  wild  swans  that  were  always  winging  across  those 
plains.  His  tale  had  bucked  me  up  wonderfully.  Our 
luck  had  held  beyond  all  behef,  and  I  had  a  kind  of  hope  m 
the  business  now  that  had  been  wanting  before.  That 
afternoon,  too,  I  got  another  fiUip. 

I  came  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  air  and  found  it  pretty  cold 
after  the  heat  of  the  furnace  room.  So  I  called  to  one  of  the 
deck  hands  to  fetch  me  up  my  cloak  from  the  cabm— the 
same  I  had  bought  that  first  morning  in  the  Grief  village. 

"  Der  griin  mantel  ■  "  the  man  shouted  up,  and  I  cried 
"  Yes."  But  the  words  seemed  to  echo  in  my  ears,  and  long 
after  he  had  given  me  the  garment  I  stood  staring  abstract- 
edly over  the  JDulwarks. 

His  tone  had  awakened  a  chord  of  memory,  or,  to  be 
accurate,  it  had  given  emphasis  to  what  before  had  been 
only  blurred  and  vague.  For  he  had  spoken  the  words 
which  Stumm  had  uttered  behind  his  hand  to  Gaudian.  I 
had  heard  something  like  "  Unmantle,"  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  Now  I  was  as  certain  of  those  words  as  of  my 
own  existence.  They  had  •  been  "  Griin  mantel "  Griin 
mantel,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  the  name  which  Stumm 
had  not  meant  me  to  hear,  which  was  some  talisman  for  the 
task  1  had  proposed,  and  which  was  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  mysterious  von  Einem. 

♦Peter  meaat  a  Polish- Jew  pedlar. 


This  discovery  put  me  in  high  fettle.  1  told  myself  that, 
considering  the  difficulties,  I  had  managed  to  find  out  a 
wonderful  amount  in  a  very  few  days.  It  only  shows  what 
a  man  can  do  with  the  slenderest  evidence  if  he  keeps  chewing 
and  chewing  it.     .     .     . 

Two  mornings  later  we  lay  alongside  the  quays  at  Belgrade 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  stretching  my  legs.  Peter 
had  come  ashore  for  a  smoke,  and  we  wandered  among  the 
battered  riverside  streets,  and  looked  at  the  broken  arches  of 
the  great  railway  bridge  which  the  Germans  were  working  at 
like  beavers.  There  was  a  big  temporary  pontoon  affair 
to  take  the  railway  across,  but  I  calculated  that  the  main 
bridge  would  be  ready  inside  a  month.  It  was  a  clear,  cold, 
blue  day,  and  as  one  looked  south  one  saw  ridge  after  ridge 
of  snowy  hiUs.  The  upper  streets  of  the  city  were  still 
fairly  whole,  and  there  were  shops  open  where  food  could 
be  got.  I  remember  hearing  English  spoken,  and  seeing  some 
Red  Cross  nurses  in  the  custody  of  Austrian  soldiers  coming 
from  the  railway  station. 

It  would  have  done  me  a  lot  of  good  to  have  had  a  word 
with  them.  I  thought  of  the  gallant  people  whose  capital  this 
has  been,  how  three  times  they  had  flung  the  Austrians  back 
over  the  Danube,  and  then  had  only  been  beaten  by  the  black 
treachery  of  their  so-called  allies.  Somehow  that  morning 
in  Belgrade  gave  both  Peter  and  me  a  new  purpose  in  our  task. 
It  was  our  business  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  ttiis  mon 
strous  bloody  Juggernaut  that  was  crushing  out  the  Uttle 
heroic  nations. 

We  were  just  getting  ready  to  cast  off  when  a  distinguished 
party  arrived  at  the  quay.  There  were  all  kinds  of  uniforms 
— German,  Austrian  and  Bulgarian,  and  amid  them  one  stout 
gentleman  in  a  fur  coat  and  a  black  felt  hat.  They  watched 
the  barges  up  anchor,  and  before  we  began  to  jerk  into  line 
I  could  hear  their  conversation.  The  fur  coat  was  talking 
Enghsh. 

"  I  reckon  that's  pretty  good  noos.  General,"  it  said, 
"If  the  English  have  run  away  from  Gally-poly  we  can  use 
these  noo  consignments  for  the  bigger  game.  I  guess  it 
won't  be  long  before  we  see  the  British  Lion  moving  out  of 
Egypt  with  sore  paws." 

They  all  laughed.  "  The  privilege  of  that  spectacle  may 
soon  be  ours,"    was  the  reply. 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  talk,  indeed  I  did  not 
reahse  till  weeks  later  that  that  was  the  first  tidings  of  the 
great  evacuation  of  Cape  Helles.  What  rejoiced  me  was  the 
sight  of  Blenkiron,  as  bland  as  a  barber  among  those  swells. 
Here  were  two  of  the  missionaries  within  reasonable  distance 
of  their  goal.  ^ 

(_To  be  contihued) 


The  Real  Mexico 

Mrs.  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy,  whose  husband  was  in  charge 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  from  October,  1913, 
to  April,  1914,  tells  a  stirring  tale  in  A  Diplotnat's  Wife  in 
Mexico  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  and  London).  The 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  describing  very  intimately 
not  only  hfe  as  it  went  at  the  Embassy,  but  also  the  life  of 
the  city  and  the  Mexican  people,  whom  the  writer  evidently 
regarded  with  real  affection. 

The  central  figure  of  the  story — if  such  a  tangled  story  as 
that  of  Mexico  in  these  troubled  days  can  be  said  to  have 
a  central  figure — is  that  of  Victoriano  Huerta,  who  shows 
in  a  different  hght  from  that  in  which  he  is  g:enerally  regarded. 
An  autographed  portrait  which  is  included  in  the  book  shows 
him  as  a  clever,  strong,  and  not  unkindly  figure,  and  so  the 
text  describes  him.  The  story  is  one  long  record  of  fear  and 
uncertainty — would  America  intervene,  and  when  ?  is  the 
note  of  nearly  every  page,  up  to  the  time  when  Admiral 
Fletcher's  men  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  and  produced  a  transitory 
and  illusory  settlement.  The  story  of  the  landing  of  the 
American  force  is  one  that  has  already  been  told  many  times. 
One's  main  interest  in  this  book  is  in  the  unsettled  and  some- 
times dangerous  days  that  preceded  the  landing. 

Certain  figures  that  have  since  become  historic  came  in 
contact  with  the  writer,  among  them  Admiral  Cradock,  who. 
two  years  or  more  before  his  death,  off  the  coast  of  Chile, 
dined  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  as  is  here 
recorded.  But  the  writer  has  accomplished  more  than  a 
mere  record  ;  she  has  made  her  places  and  people  real  to 
the  reader,  and  has  given  an  intimate  and  vivid  account  of 
Mexico  of  to-day.  H-Tsympithies  with  people  of  the  country 
and  her  habit  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  a  question,  give  to 
this  series  of  letters  a  very  human  appeal ;  whether  she  is 
writing  of  a  bull-fight  in  Mexico  City,  of  the  desert  fighting 
about  Chihuahua,  or  a  dinner  at  the  Embassy,  she  preserves 
the  same  attitude,  and  thus  informs  her  pages  with  dramatic 
simplicity. 
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The  aim  of  these  notes  is  to  bring  articles  of  present-day  use  and   interest  to  the  knowledge  of  our  readers.     All  articles  described 

have  been  carefully  chosen  for  mention,  and  in  every  instance  can  be  reiommended  from  persona!  knowledge.     Names  and  addresses 

of  shops,  where  the  articles  mentioned  can   he  obtained,   will  be  forwarded   on   receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to   Passe-Partout, 

"  Land  &■    Water,"    Empire   House,   Kingsway,  W.C.     Any  other  information  will  be  given  on  request. 


For  Auiiust  and 
Afterwards 


The  latest    raiticoat    is    an     improvement   on 

styles  that  have  ione  before,  being    mart  and 

sensible  and  most  becoming 


Progress  has  always  been  the  motto  of 
some  famous  raincoat  speciahsts,  who 
have  advanced  still  further  on  the  way 
with  their  latest  models. 
These  coats  are  raincoat 
and  smart  top-coat  in  one 
and  are  in  consequence  a. 
very  pleasant  economy, 
for  thev  can  be  worn  in 
fine  and  bad  weather 
ahke  and  be  not  a  penny 
the  worse  for  the  last 
experience. 

Raincoats  in  time  past 
have  been  unintcresling 
nffairs.  but  a  raincoat  as 
becjoming  as  it  is  practical 
is  a  totally  different 
matter.  Great  success 
is  being  scored  with  the 
coats  the  firm  are  mak- 
ing of  French  military 
blue,  and  others  of  show- 
erproof tweed  with  a  silk 
half  lining  are  in  their 
way  just  as  good  to  wear 
and  see. 

Another  speciality  is 
reversible  petticoats  of 
liand\v(jven  silk.  This 
silk  outwears  every  other 
kind  and  the  petticoats 
are  made  so  that  they 
can  be  worn  different 
sides  with  different 
clothes  according  to 
which  way  best  suits  the 
material. 


The  Right 
Kind 


An  improvement  on  the  usual  kind  of 
campaigners'  collapsible  cushion  must 
be  chronicled.  It  is  a  new  sort  needing 
no  trouble  of  blowing  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  yet  rolling 
up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  when  not  in  use.  The 
secret  of  the  whole  thing  hes  in  its  clever  melon  shape.  Filled 
with  fine  down  it  folds,  clips  with  an  elastic  and  slips  readily 
into  a  coat  pocket.  When  wanted  it  springs  into  shape 
again  and  its  use  to  our  soldiers  is  proved  by  the  thanks 
written  to  the  inventor  from  all  parts  of  the  fighting  area. 


Given 
Away 


Delightful  cigarette  cases  are  being 
given  free  gratis  and  for  nothing  to 
every  purchaser  of  five  hundred  cigar- 
ettes. The  cigarettes  are  by  a  well-known  maker  and  worth 
buying    for    themselves,  let  alone  the  case. 

This  is  of  corded  silk  in  any  regimental  colours  with  nine 
carat  gold  tops  and  is  the  usual  case  of  the  kind,  there  being 
no  hint  of  advertisement.  Five  hundred  cigarettes  will  be 
sent  to  the  Front  post  paid  for  23s.  6d.  duty  free,  or  any- 
where in  the  United  Kingdom  for  30s. 

People    who    have    difficulty    in    buying 
Rimleu  shoes   to   precisely   fit   them   round    the 

back  of  the  heel  will  be  delighted  with  a 
clever  invention  known  as  "  Rimlets."  Like  many  clever 
things  it  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  is  a  soft  minute  rubber 
cushion  encased  in  velvet  wliich  can  readily  be  sewn  inside  the 
back  of  a  shoe.  This  means  that  the  shoe  heel  cannot  slip 
up  and  down  in  the  aggravating  way  it  generally  does,  but 
is  tautlv  held  at  the  back  of  the  foot. 

The  gain  in  comfort  and  ease  is  immense,  and  another  b;y 
no  means  unimportant  point  is  the  added  life  "  Rimlets" 


gives  to  a  stocking.  The  absence  of  friction  prevents  the 
stocking  heel  from  wearing  into  holes  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  shoe.  Rimlets  cost  the  small  sum  of  sixpence  a  pair  and 
can  be  had  in  black,  white,  or  brown. 


Best  Stockings 
for  Children 


For  years  past  a  certain  firm  has  had 
unvaried  praise  for  their  hard  wearing 
stockings,  and  people  from  the  wide 
world  over  have  dealt  here.  One  of  the  best  stockings  they 
sell  is  made  from  wear-resisting  yarn,  carefully  spliced  in  all 
the  vulnerable  parts  and  guaranteed  when  bought  in  quan- 
tities of  six  to  last  half-a-dozen  months. 

Children's  stockings  Enghsh  made  from  this  same  yarn 
and  on  the  same  plan  are  also  sold,  and  are  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  every  mother.  As  school  stockings  they  are 
absolutely  unrivalled,  owing  to  their  having  strongly  spliced 
knees.  These  stockings  are  kept  in  black  or  tan,  their  sizes 
ranging  from  twos  to  sixes.  A  pair  costs  is.  3d.,  while  three 
pairs  are  3s.  8d. 


Chemi-Vests 


American  women  have  a  keen  ■  eye  for 
the  possibilities  in  things  and  are  often 
pioneers  of  some  capital  notion.  They 
were  sponsors  of  the  chemi-vest,  and  it  was  through  their 
example  it  was  first  taken  up  in  this  country.  A  chemi-vest 
is  a  vest  made  on  such  long  and  full  lines  that  it  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  chemise  and  vest  rolled  into  one.  It 
is  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to  wear,  cosy,  com- 
fortable, convenient  and  everything  an  undergarment  should 
be.  With  the  turn  of  the  year  these  clever  garments  get  ever 
more  desirable,  and  women  who  have  not  yet  mdulged  in 
them  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  catalogue  setting  forth  a  list 
of  the  various  makes. 

Health  elastic  cellular  chemi-vests  warranted  not  to 
shrink  are  only  2s.  iid.,  and  others  made  of  Interlock 
Fabric  softly  woven  and  of  British  manufacture  are  3s.  3d. 
Some  of  ribbed  silk  and  wool  beautifully  soft  and  comfort- 
able are  at  the  time  of  writing  but  3s.  iid.,  though  all  prices 
now  are  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 


A  Suit  to 
Secure 


them.  They  are  of  up- 
to-date  Norfolk  style,  and 
the  belted  coat  has  actu- 
ally no  fewer  than  four 
large  patch  pockets. 

The  skirt  is  short  and 
full,  room  being  allowed 
for  perfect  freedom  of 
movement,  and  both  it 
and  the  coat  are  cut  wi+h 
adequate  spring  at  the 
back. 

These  coats  and  skirts 
being  absolutely  water- 
proof are  splendid  for 
women  spending  the 
major  part  of  their  time 
out-of-doors. 

Every  detail  tending  to 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer 
has  been  considered,  the 
sleeves  being,  for  in- 
stance, tighten-up  ones 
with  tabs  securing  them 
closer  in  wind  or  rain. 
It  is  an  amazing  but 
happy  fact  that  coats  and 
skirts  of  this  kind  can 
be  bought  from  70s. 


Some  well-made  coats  and  skirts  of 
waterproof  tweed  or  hardwearing  cash- 
mere  suiting   have   many   points   about 


Showerproof  and  workmanlike,  this  practical 
suit   is     specially    designed    for    the    moment 
and  will  withstand  roughest  usage 
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run  away  with  money'^^ 

ALMA6AM  oversize  TYRES 

AND    SAVE    MONEY. 

You  get  MORE  SPEED,  MORE  MILEAGE, 
MORE   COMFORT. 

Note    the     following     measurements :     and    yoa    will     realise    how    anply 
perfect     inflation    is     provided     for     with     excellent     running    economy. 


Size. 

To  flt 

Tube. 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Steel 

rims. 

PlaiD. 

Grooved. 

Studded. 

£    8.    d. 

£  B.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£  8.    d. 

810x105 

810  X  90 

1     1     2 

3  13     8 

4  10    8 

5     5    4 

815x120 

815x105 

1     8     6 

4  18     9 

6     1     2 

6     6     0 

875  X  125 

875x105 

1   13     1 

6     2     0 

7  15     9 

7  19     Z 

820x135 

820x120 

1  11     6 

5     6    9 

6     9     9 

7    4    0 

880x135 

880x120 

1  IB    7 

6     2    6 

7  10     0 

8     1  10 

920X135 

920x120 

1  17     0 

— , 



895  X 150 

895  x 135 

1   17     3 

7     3     4 

9     3     6 

9  15    e 

935  X 150 

935  X 135 

2     1     0 

— 

"  Land  &  Water  "  readers  pleaae  note  :  A  special  Discount  of  10%  forcasb  witk 
order  will  be  allowed  to  all  purchasers  of  Almigam  Tyres  who  mention  this  Paper, 

Tho  Almagam  Tyre  is  the  Durable  Tyre, 
ALMAGAM       MILLS,      HARPENDEN. 

Proprietors  :   The  Asiociated  Rubber  Manufacturer..        THOMAS  WARWICK, 

Manasiue  Director. 


LTD. 


The    Original    Cording's 

"^™^^^^"""'"""         Established  1839. 

J.  G.  CORDING  &  CP- 

Waterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 
High-Grade 

Waterproofs. 

The   "  CORWARD  "  Capo 

with  attached  Wrap.     Carried  knapsack 
fashion,    or    slung   from  the    shoolder. 

Cool  and  light  for  smnmer  wear. 

Thifi  capacious  ooat-length  waterproof 
cap«  reaches  well  below  tho  knees  and 
goes  on  easily  over  equipment  and  evea 
thickest  miUtarj  dotliing. 
Tile  garment  is  fitted  with  readily  ad- 
justed straps,  buckling  in  front,  which 
serve  to  carry  the  cape  if  it  be  tlirown 
Ixtck  temporarily  to  give  entire  freedom 
to  the  arms.  Further,  those  straps  are 
adapted  60  that  the  cape  (rolled  up  into 
a  small  attached  wrap)  may  be  carried 
either  knapsack  fashion,  when  by  simply 
releasing  two  buttons  it  is  brouglit  into 
position  for  immediate  uae,  or  slung 
from  the  shoulder. 

When  ordering  a  "Corward"  Cape  or 
directing  that  one  b«  sent  on  approval, 
heigtit  and  ctiest  meatura  and  reference 
(iKMild  be  given. 


OUR    No. 


5    CAMPAIGNING    BATH. 

The  daily  "tub"  keep*  a  man  flt  and  fresh, 
and  this  most  healthful  practice  is  of  par- 
ticular value  when  campaigning.  The  material 
of  the  Bath  shown  i£  white  glared  rubl>er  on 
the  inside,  backed  with  a  strong  canvae.  Tlie 
size  is  30  in.  diameter  by  8  in.  in  height,  and 
folds  into  a  flat  case  10  in.  by  10  in.  ne 
t>ath,  with  case,  weighs  just  over  3  lbs.,  and 
the  price  is  30/-,  with  1/-  extra  for  postage 
ai)Toad. 

llhtmtrmted  Lut  at  rmqu^M, 


Only  Addreueti 

19  PICCADILLY,  W. ,  &  35  st.  jamess  st.,  s.w. 


^   ■*•  LTD. 

Silveramitlu  to  H»s  Mojeaty  Kinfc  Geergf  V,  —    •" 


GENTLEMAN'S  24-in.  SOLID  LEATHER 
FITTED  SUIT  CASE,  lined  leather,  complete 
set  of  sterling  silver  mounted  Cl/C.  |/\«n 
Toilet     Reotiisites.     comnlete     XXU  •    AU  •  \J 


Toilet    Requisites,    complete 

Cover    27/6     extra. 


GENTLEMAN'S  FINEST  PIGSKIN 
ROLL-UP  DRESSING  CASE,  with 
sterling  silver  and  ebony  toilet  requisites. 
Size     when      closed,       O/T   ,   zr 


z  e 
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From  the  man  "who  dared 
to  speak  the  truth/' 

This  is  a  photograph  of  Sydney  A.  Moseley.  the  famous  War  Correspondent. 
"The  Looker-on,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  "London  Opinion,"  says  of  him  :— 

"I  am  glai  to  hear  that  at  last  we  are  going  to  have  The  Truth  About  the  Dardanelles, 
anywav  (We  shall  get  it,  of  course,  if  we  live  long  enough,  Irom  the  Commission  which 
has  just  been  appointed  to  look  for  it,  but  I  am  not  referring  to  that.)  Sydney  Moseley 
knows  it  already,  and  has  written  it  in  a  book  of  that  title  which  Cassell's  will  publish  shortly. 
Moselev  is  an  able  journalist  who  has  worked  at  his  calling  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He 
went  through  the  Gallipoli  Campaign  as  spi-cial  correspondent  of  the  Central  News  an.; 
Exchange  Telegraph  Agencv.  Belore  that  he  had  won  a  reputation  as  a  journalist  'wh. 
dared  to  speak  the  truth  '  when  he  w^as  acting  as  Egyptian  correspondent  tor  several  organs  at 
Alexandria,  and  his  book,  Wiih  Kitchener  to  Cairo,  was  so  outspoken  that  it  was  suppressed  bv 
the  authorities.    There  are  some  startling  things  in  his  new  volume." 

This  is  lohal  Mr.  Moseley  writes  of  Waterman's  Ideal : 

"  Waierman's  certairxly  deserved  the  native  of  'Ideal'  in  the 
Dardanelles.  I  saw  it  in  use  very  often.  Apart  from  my  private  work, 
I  wrote  about  100,000  words  with  it— despatches,  articles  and  a  book. 
When  I  lost  it  after  Suvla  I  realised  I  had  lost  a  friend  indeed." 
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Ask  to  see  the  latest  type— the  Lever  Pocket  Self -Filling 


Waterman's 

Tht  demani  has  exceeded  all  e\peclaUons. 

3  type.-New  Lever  Pocket  Self-Filling  .nd  Safely  Type.. 
IB- and  upwards.  Regular.  10,6  and  upwards.  In  Silver 
and  Gold  for  presentation.     0(  Stationers  and  Jewellers. 


FountainPen 

Filled  in  an  instant  from  any  tnk  supply. 

Fullest  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Nibs  exchangeable  if  not  suitable. 
Call,  or  send  to  "  The  Pen  Corner."  Full  range  of  pens  on 
view  for  inspection  and  trial.      Booklet  free  from  : 


L.  G.  Sloan,    Chc^JeiKtorttcr,  Kingsway,  London. 

/y  g_ Yhere   is  no  gift  so  useful  or  acceptable  to  those  on  Active  Service  as  a    IVaterman's  Ideal. 
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Norwegian 
Field  Boots 

Model  No.  I,  £5 :  15 : 6 
Model  No.  2,  £6  :  6 : 0 


Marching   Boots, 
£3:3:0 


Write  for  Illustrared 

Booklet  and  Self. 

measurement 

Apparatus. 


faMJkner  &  Son 


52      South     Molton     Street       London, 
And     26     Trinity     Street.     Cambridge, 


w. 


21/-  to  42/-  per  pair. 


Order 

your 
Winter 
Boots 
NOW. 


With 
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Cover, 
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•  ■Aciiot  Seroice"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully   Luminous    Figures  &    Hands. 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

In    Silver    Coses  with     Screw    Ilezel 

und  Back.  <;:«   3s    Gold.  .£0  IDs. 

With      Hunter    or   Half-Hunter   cov^r. 

Silver.  €f{  Ts.  ^^d.    Gold.  *T  lOs. 

Othera  in   Silver  from     4i'-i    lOs. 

Gold  from  4i7>  lOs. 

Military  Bad|;e  Brooches. 

=?  ^ny  Regimental  SBadge  Perfectly 
Modelled. 
PEICES  CM  APPLICATION. 

Sketches  sent  for  approval. 

£6/10  -    25  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W. 

and  62&  64  LUDOATE  HILL.  B.C. 
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Natural  Mineral  Water. 
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British  Shareholders 


The  Apollinaris  Company  is 
and     always     has    been     a 

British  Enterprise 

More  than 

£3,000,000 
of  British  Capital 

is  invested  in 

Apollinaris 
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THE    THRESHER 


TESTIMONIALS  : 
The"  Field  "  representative 
hat  selected  the  following 
letters  from  the  front  for 
publication  out  of  a  file  con- 
taining over  a  hundred  of  • 
similar    nature. 


June  14,  1916. 

After  wearing  one  oj  your 
Trench  Coats  for  about  a  year 
out  here,  it  wot  yesterday 
destroyed  by  a  shell.  Phase 
iend  me,  etc.,  etc.  This  order 
will  confirm  my  pleasure  with 
your  coat,  which  I  expressed 
to  you  not  long  ago. 
Gapt.,  Oxford  and  Bucks  L.l . 


Feb.  18.  1916, 

.  .  .  .  No  praise  of 
mine  could  be  too  high  for 
the  coat  that  keeps  out  the 
rain  that  I  ride  through  in 
this  wet  place.  The  coat  has 
about  reached  tov  note;  and 
the  only  suggestions,  etc.,  etc. 

Major ^  Sherwood  Foresters. 


July  17,  1916. 

Your  trench  coat  which  1 
bought  about  a  year  ago  con- 
tinues to  be  satisfactory,  and 
with  the  sheepskin  lining  is 
superior  to  the  leather  cloth- 
ing issued  to  officers  of  the 
R.F.C. 

Oapt.,  Seaforth  Higfilanders, 
attd.  R.F.C. 


Trench    Coat    with 

detachable  "  Kamelcott" 

lining. 

£5   10  0. 

Trench    Coat,    unlined, 

£4   14  6. 

Mounted  pattern,  15/6  extra. 

Send  tize  of  che*t  and  aporoxi- 

mate  height  when  ordering. 

Alt  eize*    in  mtock. 


'^       TRENCH 
COAT 


May  23,  1916. 

It  might  interest  you  to 
hear  tfiat  last  night  we  liad  a 
tropical  thunderstorm  for  over 
four  hours,  and  your  coat  kept 
me  quite  dry. 
Lieut.-Col.,  Manchester  Regt. 


June  4,  1916. 

/  may  add  that  since  I  have 
/tad  the  coat  {early  last 
December)  I  have  found  it 
most  excellent,  and  it  has 
certainly  lived  U]>  to  its  repu- 
tation and  kept  me  both  warm 
and  dry. 

Lieut.,  Bedfordshire  Regt. 


Feb.  21,  1916. 

/  might  tell  you  that  no 
other  raincoat  can  take  the 
place  of  your  Trench  Coat  for 
comfort  and  protection.  As 
for  wear,  there  is  notliing  to 
be  said.  After  nine  months 
of  daily  use  and  rough  treat- 
ment my  coat  is  just  as  ser- 
viceable as  when  it  was  new. 
TAeut.-Colonel,  M.M.G.Btle., 
Canadians. 


June  1,  1916. 

Hon.  Lady  B.  requests 
Thresher  and  Glenny  to  send, 
etc.,  etc.  Per  son  writes 
regarding  the  Thresher 
Trench  Coat  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely   the    only    coat    which 

keeps  out  rain.     ■ —  are 

quite  useless. 

K.R.R.,  Salonika. 


Trench     Coat  with 

detachable  sheepskin 

lining, 

£7     1     0. 

Fixed    sheepskin    linmg, 

£6    6    0. 

Mounted  pattern,   15/6  extra. 

Ail  gizcM    in    ttock. 
Immediate  delivery 


The  original  Trench  Goat  designed  by  Chas.  Glenny  in  October,  1914,  and  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all  Officers  commanding  Gorps  by  the  War  Office  the  first  winter 
of  the  War.  It  fills  the  functions  of  a  Great  Goat,  British  Warm,  and  Raincoat,  and 
the  measure   of  its   success   may   be   gauged   by   the   quantity  of  imitations.     Over  8500 

genuine  Threshers  worn  by  British  Officers. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 


Every  THRESHER 
Trench  Goat  bears  this 
label. 


Outfitters  by  Appointment  to 


Hit  Majesty  the  King. 
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WORK    AFTER    THE    WAR 

A  lTHOUGH  the  war  is  not  nearly  ended  tliere 
/^  is  an  ever-increasing  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
r — ^  industrial  problems  which  will  arise  after  the 
war.  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view  the 
prospect  is  extremely  gloomy.  Some  millions  of  men 
will  be  discharged  from  the  army,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  \\'omen  will  be  discharged  from 
mimition  works,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  great 
multitude  of  ex-employees  is  immediately  to  find  new 
employment.  Hence  we  have  on  all  hands  a  vague 
demand  that  something  must  at  once  be  done  by  the 
State  to  meet  these  post-war  problems.  The  Socialists 
are  the  most  definite.  They  demand  that  the  State 
shall  take  over  the  whole  organisation  of  industry  and 
])rovide  work  for  everybody  at  good  wages.  But  no  govern- 
ment could  possibly  undertake,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the 
gigantic  task  of  organising  all  the  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Whatever  the  Government  may  do  in  the  way 
of  temporary  relief  measures,  the  major  pai't  of  the  organi- 
sation of  our  industries  must  be  left  in  the  hands  which 
now  control  it.  No  government  official  can  go  out  into 
the  world  and  look  for  business  as  a  private  employer 
must  do  if  he  wants  to  make  a  profit  for  himself  and  to 
pay  wages  to  his  workpeople.  Government  organisation 
of  industry  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the 
unemployed  always  resolves  itself  into  setting  a  certain 
number  of  people  to  work  on  unprofitable  jobs  and  paying 
them  wages  out  of  the  money  made  by  private  persons, 
both  employers  and  employed.  II  that  process  is  continued 
far  enough  it  can  only  lead  to  national  bankruptcy. 
But  while  dismissing  the  Socialist  demands  it  is  idle 
to  ignore  the  economic  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be 
overcome.  To  deal  with  all  those  difficulties  witi?iu  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  is  impossible,  but  on  one  point 
it  is  desirable  to  lay  special  stress,  namely,  the  artificial 
difficulties  which  will  be  created  by  the  desire  of  the  trade 
unions  to  revert  to  the  old  practice  of  restricting  output. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  temptation  to  restrict  out- 
put is  perfectly  intelligible.  When  a  number  of  men  are 
working  on  a  job,  say  building  a  house,  they  naturally 
argue  to  themselves  that  if  they  can  spin  out  that  job 
by  working  at  a  slow  stroke  they  will  secure  their  own 
position  for  a  longer  period.  They  do  not  trouble  to 
reflect  that  if  the  cost  of  producing  houses  is  increased 
artificially  by  slow  methods  of  working,  fevyer  houses  will 
be  built  and  fewer  house-builders  employed.  This 
consideration    runs    through    all     our     industries,     but 


unfortunately  the  relationship  between  emplo}'er  and 
employed  is  such  that  very  few  workmen  are  able  to 
realise  that  their  permanent  interest  is  to  be  found  in 
the  efficiency  of  their  own  labour.  Tlie  problem  arises 
in  an  acute  form  in  connection  with  the  fixing  of  rates 
for  piece-work.  The  natural  impulse  of  a  workman  who 
is  working  by  the  piece  is  to  turn  out  as  much  work  as  he 
can  so  as  to  earn  the  maximum  sum  per  day.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  when  a  workman  or  a  body  of 
workmen  begin  to  earn  at  pi<,'Cc-work  considerably  above 
the  normal  rate  of  day  wages  the  employer,  or  the  em- 
ployer's foreman,  will  cut  the  rate  so  as  to  bring  the  men's 
daily  earnings  down  to  about  the  current  daily  rate.  It 
is  largely  because  of  this  danger  that  workmen  agree 
among  themselves  that  they  will  not  work  beyond  a 
certain  pace,  arguing  quite  rightly  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  exert  themselves  if  by  so  doing  they 
earn  no  more  than  they  can  e un  when  working  at 
a  leisurely  pace.  The  necessary  result  is  national  loss. 
The  man  is  not  using  his  faculties  to  their  full  power  ; 
the  employer  is  not  using  his  machinery  and  other  fixed 
plant  to  its  full  power  ;  the  whole  cost  of  production  is 
increased  and  the  country  is  handicapped  in  its  com- 
petition with  nations  where  a  more  intelligent  system 
of  working  prevails.  Numerous  devices  have  been  tried 
with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  this  evil.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  premium  bonus  system,  where  the  firm  and 
the  workman  agree  together  upon  the  length  of  time 
that  a  particular  job  should  occupy  and  the  value  of  any 
saving  realised  by  reducing  that  time  is  shared  equally 
between  the  two  parties.  But  even  here  there  is  a  danger 
that  any  zeal  displayed  by  the  Workmen  may  accrue  to 
their  disadvantage  in  the  fixing  of  rates  for  some,  future 
job.  A  more  fundamental  remedy  often  advocated  is  the 
sharing  of  profits  between  employer  and  employed.  This 
has  been  done  with  success  in  such  institutions  as  gas 
works  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  but  it  is  not  a  general 
remedy,  and  cannot  be  for- this  conclusive  reason,-  that 
the  profit  of  most  businesses  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
skill  of  the  management  in  buying  and  selling  than  upon 
the  additional  amount  of  energy  that  the  manual  worker 
can  put  into  his  work. 

The  real  trouble  arises  from  the  lack  of  confidence 
between  employer  and  employed.  Where  complete 
confidence  and  good  will  exist  most  difficulties  can  be 
overcome.  If  the  workpeople  know  that  they  will  be 
allowed  to  enjoy,  not  merely  temporarily  but  per- 
manently, any  increased  wages  that  they  can  earn  by 
increased  exertion,  then  they  will  do  their  best,  and  they 
and  the  firm  and  the  whole  country  will  prosper  ac- 
cordingly. That  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  We 
cannot  in  fact  solve  the  industrial  problem  except  by 
moral  forces.  Unless  w'e  can  create  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  employer  and  employed  no  material  reforms 
will  be  of  permanent  benefit.  On  the  one  hand  the 
workman  has  to  realise  that  his  interest  lies  in  doing  the 
best  w^ork  he  can  so  as  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  output 
of  national  wealth  ;  on  the  other,  the  employer  has  to 
remember  that  his  business  is  not  only  to  increase 
material  wealth  but  also  to  study  the  health  and  content- 
ment of  the  human  beings  he  employs..  Much  that  is 
now  being  done  to  improve  industrial  conditions  will  be 
of  permanent  value  after  the  war.  In  scores  of  munition 
factories  arrangements  have  been' made  for  the  comfort 
and  the  convenience  of  the  workpeople  that  have  added 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  work  and  preserved  their  health. 
At  the  same  time  the  definite  bargains  made  to  prevent 
the  cutting  of  piece  rates  have  stimulated  men  who 
previously  idled  away  half  their  daj's  to  put  forth  their 
full  strength.  It  is  on  these  lines  that  w-e  have  to  work 
after  the  war  in  order  to  secure,  on  the  one  hand,  economy 
of  production,  on  the  other,  the  well-being  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Somme  Offensive 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  first  stroke  of  the  Somme  offensive  resulted 
in  the  gain  of  a  wide  belt  of  territory.  There 
followed  after  something  like  a  fortnight 
another  stroke  which  captured  yet  another 
b(>lt,  but  a  belt  much  narrower  than  the  fust.  Since 
tliat  date,  now  five  weeks  past,  the  movement  on  the 
map,  though  continuous,  has  been  slight.  What  do 
such  tactics  mean  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
answer  to  similar  questions  that  might  be  asked  about 
the  Italian  front,  the  Galician,  the  Volhynian  and  the 
new  pressure  which  is  taking  place  in  front  of  Salonika. 

The  enemy  is  at  a  disadvantage  now  in  every  one  of  the 
factors  that  make  for  tinal  success  in  war,  and  he  will  be 
at  an  increasing  disadvantage  progressively  as  time 
proceeds.  He  is  at  a  disadvantage  niuTierically.  He  is  at 
a  disadvantage  further  in  the  quality  of  the  last  men 
whom  he  can  call  up  as  drafts.  He  is  at  a  disad\'antagc 
in  munitionment  ;  and  though  the  offensive  is  so  far 
slight  in  this  factor  it  is  increasing.  He  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  his  civilian  maintenance  in  food  and 
clothing  and  every  necessary.  He  is  strategically  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  the  Allied  superiority  lias  now  given 
them  the  initiative. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  whole  plan  of  the  Allies 
is  a  united,  consistent  and  increasing  pressure. 

When  the  British  forces  exercise  their  "  pressure  " 
between  Guillemont  and  Thiepval,  when  their  Commander 
sends  us  news  of  so  many  hundred  yards  of  trench  taken 
here  and  there,  of  a  depth  of  so  much  being  taken  upon 
a  front  of  so  much,  we  know  from  the  casualty  lists  that 
appear  what  a  price  is  being  paid.  What  we  must 
remember  is  that  these  efforts  are  exacting  a  price  from 
the  enemy  which  he  also  has  to  pay,  and  which  he  can 
far  less  afford  to  pay. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  way  in  which  this  price  is 
being  exacted  is  in  the  necessary  losses  in  the  front  line 
fighting.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  offensive  pre- 
sumably loses  more  than  the  defensive.  Even  so  the 
very  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  Allies  renders  the 
effort  amply  worth  while. 

But  there  is  very  much  more  in  the  problem  than  tliis. 
Apart  from  the  losses  inflicted  in  the  first  line  of  fighting 
(the  continual  drifting  back  of  unwounded  prisoners, 
100  here,  200  there,  a  thousand,  over  a  thousand,  200 
again,  and  so  on  day  after  day),  apart  from  the  men 
killed  and  wounded  but  not  captured  along  the  line 
where  there  is  actual  contact,  you  have  the  effect  of 
artillery  continually  bombarding  the  enemy's  depots 
and  billets,  his  commimication  trenches,  his  back  lines. 
Here  again,  one  may  say  "  Yes  ;  but  he  is  causing  us 
similar  losses."  The  reply  is  insufficient.  H  he  had  a 
superiority,  or  an  equality  in  artillery,  and  above  all  in 
the  power  of  directing  his  artillery  through  observation 
from  the  air,  he  would  be  inflicting  upon  us  similar  or 
greater  losses  than  that  which  he  himself  suffers.  But 
the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  The  Allies  have  the 
superiority  in  heavy  artillery,  in  the  number  of  pieces 
and  in  their  munitionment,  and  they  have  a  very  clear 
and  striking  superiority  in  aerial  observation.  They 
are  obtaining,  with  every  new  fragment  of  the  ridge, 
opportunities  for  direct  obser\'ation  as  well.  So  in 
this  factor  again  the  Somme  offensive  means  a  heavier 
loss  to  the  enemy  tli^an  to  the  Allies,  and  a  loss  which, 
even  were  it  equal,  he  could  far  less  afforc^. 

And  there  is  a  third  factor.  It  is  the  factor  of  concen- 
tration, and  it  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

When  you  undertake  pressure  of  this  kind  upon  any 
sector  of  the  front,  you  at  once  summon  to  that  sector 
great  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  fact  that  the  enemy  has 
to  wait  until  he  is  quite  certain  what  your  main  effort  is 
and  exactly  where  it  will  be  delivered,  enables  you-  at 
the  outset  of  such  operations  to  achieve  immediate  and 
important  success,  visible  upoti  the  map  and  appreciable 
in  thn  great  number  of  prisoners  captured.     Once  he  is 


clear  upon  the  nature  and  the  direction  of  your  blow  he 
rapidly  masses  forces  to  meet  it.  The  effect  of  this 
special  concentration  is  clear  if  you  can  condemn  the 
enemy,  who  is  weakening  in  numbers,  and  necessarily 
becoming  more  and  more  inferior  to  yourself  in  that 
respect  as  time  goes  on,  to  concentrate  first  upon  one 
point,  then  upon  another,  then  upon  a  third,  and  so 
forth  upon  an  increasing  number  of  points.  You  compel 
him  to  particular  and  heavy  losses  in  each  such  point, 
and  j-ou  weaken  him  correspondingly  in  the  sections  of 
the  line  not  for  the  moment  attacked.  Every  new 
attack  as  it  develops  tries  him  further  and  further. 

•  When  the  process  has  been  carried  on  to  a  certain 
point — not  definable  exactly  in  time,  but  inevitably 
reached  if  the  process  shall  continue — he  breaks. 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  great  general  offensive  of 
1916,  and  that  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Somme 
offensive  in  particular,  and  that  is  why  that  offensive 
continues  and  will  continue,  and  that  is  why  the  longer 
it  continues  the  worse  for  the  enemy,  quite  independently 
of  any  movement  upon  the  map. 

General  Effect  of  Local  Pressure. 

Let  mc  give  a  particular  example.  The  enemy  has 
constantly  present  before  us  over  20  divisions.  He  has 
possibly  brought  in  altogether,  counting  those  sent  back 
to  rest  and  to  recruit  —the  equivalent  of  30  or  more  in 
the  last  nine  weeks.  We  know  how  many  German 
divisions  were  found  available  to  meet  the  'Russian  pres- 
sure in  the  East.  They  were  eleven  in  number.  Ln  the 
absence  of  the  Somme  offensive  the  German  divisions 
sent  south  in  aid  of  the  Austrians  wonld  not  have  been 
eleven,  they  would  have  been  perhaps  26. 

You  cannot,  of  course,  accurately  gauge  the  pressure 
upon  one  sector  nor  the  immediate  effect  upon  another. 
The  effect  is  general.  Evert  attacking  Baranovitchi 
prevented  ■  Hindenburg  from  sending  units  south,  just 
as  much  as  the  Allies  in  the  West  prevented  the  German 
units  from  being  sent  eastward. 

The  prettiest  working  model  of  the  system  was,  of 
course,  the  swing  eastward  of  General  Cadorna's  force, 
which  broke  the  Isonzo  front  a  fortnight  ago,  and  which 
I  write  of  elsewhere  in  this  number.  My  readers  will 
there  see  the  diagram  in  which  I  show  what  the  con- 
centration of  18  Austrian  divisions  in  the  Trentino 
meant.  The  Italians  counter-concentrated  and  stopped 
the  Trentino  offensive.  But,  meanwhile,  that  offensive 
had  weakened  the  Austrian  line  upon  the  Isonzo.  The 
Italian  superiority  in  numbers,  coupled  with  the  smooth- 
ness and  rapidity  with  which  the  Italians  worked  their 
railway  communications,  swung  a  great  body  suddenly 
fro  n  west  to  east.  It  appeared  on  the  Isonzo  front  before 
the  Austrians  could  counter-concentrate  there  and  broke 
it. 

The  effect  of  pressure,  in  one  place  in  producing  weak- 
ness in  another  place  was  here  exemplified  over  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  200  or  300  miles  upon  the  exterior 
lines,  and  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  or  so  on  the 
interior,  but  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same,  whether 
it  is  a  question  of  a  hundred  miles  or  a  thousand  or  2,000 
miles.  The  Italian  pressure,  visible  and  striking  when 
the  Isonzo  front  broke,  was  almost  equally  valuable  at  a 
moment  when  there  was  still  no  movement  upon  the 
map.  It  was  felt  upon  the  Austrian  front  in  the  north 
and  was  an  integral  factor  in  Brussilov's  success,  just  as 
Brussilov's  pressure  was  a  factor  in  the  Italian  success 
and  in  ours. 

That  is  the  way  for  each  of  the  b,elligerent  Allies  to 
record  the  sacrifice  and  the  objects  of  its  own  depart- 
ment. And  the  more  public  opinion  recognises  this 
truth,  the  more  probably  hopeful  it  will  be  of  a  result 
which  is  inevitably  and  mathematically  dependent  upon 
the  growing  superiority  of  those  whom  the  Central 
Empires  challenged  two  years  ago  when  their  victory 
seemed  to  be  an  equally  certain  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 
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The  False  Analogy  with  Verdun 

The  errors  liable  to  arise  with  regard  to  the  Allied 
offensive  upon  the  Somme  front  may  be  very  well  regarded 
under  the  heading,  or  the  statement,  that  one  hears  made 
often  enough  and  which  seems  to  sum  up  all  those  errors 
in  itself. 

That  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  Verdun 
over  again."  The  resemblance  is  exactly  of  that  super- 
ficial sort  which  is  the  most  dangerous  we  can  use  in  the 
present  phase  of  the  war. 

The  superficial  resemblance  consists,  of  course,  in  the 
necessary  sequence  of  events  in  both  cases.  As  I  have  . 
just  said,  one  opponent  cannot  fully  concentrate  against  , 
the  blow  of  another  imtil  he  knows  exactly  where  and 
with  what  strength  that  blow  is  going  to  fall.  There- 
fore, the  first  blow  captures  •  many  prisoners  and  guns 
and  a  large  belt  of  front.  Then  the  counter-concen- 
tration takes  place  and  the  battle  changes  in  character. 
Progress  measured  in  ground  is  slow.  The  prisoners 
are  captured  in  batches  instead  of  wholesale,  etc. 

But  when  one  has  pointed  out  such  obvious  similarities 
the  rest  of  the  comparison  entirely  fails.  It  does  more  than 
merely  fail  as  a  comparison,  for  Verdun  is  the  very  opposite 
and  complement  of  the  Somme  offensive.  The  enemy 
attack  at  Verdun  was  made  as  a  last  great  offensive 
before  the  tide  should  turn  in  munitionment  and  before 
the  equipment  of  the  Russians  should  be  advanced. 
The  Somme  offensive  was  undertaken  as  one  of  many 
increasing  offensives  which  the  superiority  of  the  Allies 
now  permits  them.  "  Verdun  was  a  gamble  which  had  to 
succeed  fairly  quickly  or  to  fail  altogether,  and  the  cost 
of  its  failure  much  more  than  it  was  worth.  The  Somme 
offensive  is  something  which  as  it  lasts  continues  to  ex- 
haust an  enemy  whose  whole  object  now  is  to  delay  his 
exhaustion. 

The  Verdun  offensive  was  undertaken  against  a  salient, 
and  as  it  proceeded  flattened  that  salient  and  the  French 
defensive  line  got  shorter  and  shorter. 

The    Somme    offensive    was    undertaken    from   within  t 
a  salient,  it  has  extended  that  salient,  and  as  it  proceeds 
the  German  line  gets  longer  and  longer  and  therefore 
more  difficult  to  hold. 

Strongest  of  all  is  the  political  contrast. 

Verdun  was  perhaps  originally,  but  certainly  after  the 
first  few  months,  fatally  attached  to  a  political  object, 
with  which  the  enemy  ought  never  to  have  got  himself 
entangled.  Because  there  happened  to  be  behind  the 
particular  sector  which  he  attacked  a  town,  no  longer  in 
any  sense  a  fortress,  but  one  which  had  been  a  famous 
fortress  in  the  past,  the  "  taking  of  Verdun  "  became  a 
catchword.  It  ran  throughout  neutral  countries.  -  It 
had  some  effect  even  upon  belligerent  opinion  among  the 
Allies.  We  know  from  prisoners  that  that  catchword 
was  erected  into  a  sort  of  fetish  throughout  the  rank  and 
file  at  least  of  the  German  Army.  The  German  Higher 
Command  knew  how  false  it  was,  and  after  having  in- 
structed the  German  press  for  some  weeks  to  prophesy 
the  "  taking  of  Verdun,"  it  tried  to  call  the  dogs  off  and 
to  prophesy  that  nothing  was  toward  except  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  French  forces.  But  it  was  too  late. 
All  the  world  was  now  looking  on  at  what  they  thought 
was  the  spectacle  of  the  fall  of  a  fortress,  and  Germany, 
at  a  moment  when  the  economy  of  her  men  was  essential 
to  her,  was  compelled  to  continue. 

It  is  exceedingly  lucky  for  the  Allies  that  there  does 
not  happen  to  lie  behind  the  Somme  sector  any  particular 
town  with  an  historical  reputation  as  a  fortress.  All  the 
world  can  see  that  the  Allies  are  not  pressing  to  "  take  " 
anything  at  all.  But  to  extend  the  German  front,  to 
compel  the  existing  German  concentration  against  them, 
thereby  at  once  doing  all  the  work  that  is  required  upon 
that  particular  sector  directly,  and  indirectly  every 
other  sector  upon  the  now  united  front  of  2,000  miles. 

There  is  much  more  than  this.  The  German  heavy 
artillery  at  Verdun-  was,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the 
French,  but  the  Allied  gun  power  on  the  Somme  sector  is 
overwhelmingly  superior  to  the  enemy  gun  power  in  the 
same  sector.  We  shall  never  know  until  peace  gives  us 
the  statistics  (if  then)  all  the  cumulative  and  tremendous 
effect  this  ceaseless  intensive  shelling  upon  a  totally  new 
scale  is  having  upon  the  Germans  behind  this  front. 

In  a  word,  Verdun,  as  it  proceeded,  led  the  Germans 
more  and  more  towards  disaster.     The  battle  was  already 


vvon  upon  April  9th.  Its  contmuation  was  the  contmua- 
tion  of  an  experiment  to  which  the  German  Higher 
Command  wished  they  had  never  been  tempted,  and  which 
will  prove  the  turning  point  of  the  later  war.  Verdun 
was  the  entry  into  the  last  phase  of  the  war. 

The  Somme  was  not  an  experiment.  It  was  a  plan 
deliberately  undertaken,  which  has  been  deliberately 
conducted  and  with  continuous  success.  It  was  the 
entry  of  the  AlHes  on  their  side  into  the  last  phase  of  the 
war.  And  the  last  phase  of  the  war  is  the  increasing 
predominance  of  the  Allied  forces  over  those  of  the 
enemy. 

THE    RUSSIAN    FRONT 

On  the  Russian  front  there  has  been  little  change. 
The  readers  of  these  columns  are  already  familiar 
with  the  line  of  the  Strypa  from  which  the  enemy's 
last  unmoved  army  under  Bothmer  has  retired 
and  the  line  of  the  Zlota  Lipa,  the  middle  and  upper 
reaches  of  which  he  is  still  attempting  to  hold,  the 
lower  part  of  which  he  has  abandoned.  What  is  clear 
is  the  concentration  the  enemy  has  effected  to  defend  the 
approaches  of  Halicz  at  (i)  upon  Bothmcr's  southern  flank, 
and  the  vital  railway  at  (2)  upon  his  northern.  He  still 
continues  successful  in  that  defence  and  we  may  take  it 
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that  the  mass  of  Bothmer's  forces  are  still  retiring  in  order 
to  consolidate  thi'mselvcs  upon  some  better  line  behind 
(1  have  suggested  the  C.nila  Lipa)  in  place  of  that  im- 
perfect line  upon  the  centre  of  which  they  are  still  fight- 
ing a  rearguard  action. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  Russian  effort  in  the 
CarpathiiMis  ma\-  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Russian  forces  are  vet— at  least  at  the  moment  of 
writing  and  according  "to  the  last  advices — over  the 
Hungarian  border.  Ihev  occupy  the  village  of  Jab- 
lonit^a,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  upon  the  Galictan 
side.  They  are  struggling  towards  and  hope  to  obtain 
the  dominating  heights  on  cither  side  of  the  pass.  These 
once  held  thev  will  threaten  Korosmezo,  the  first  village 
upon  the  Hiuigarian  side  beyond  the  summit,  but 
so  far  the  summit  has  not  fallen  into  their  hands.  That 
is,  it  was  not  in  their  hands  last  Sunday,  after  which  date 
no  news  has  vet  reached  tis. 

I'pon  the  Stokhod  line  in  front  of  Kovel  our  Allies  are 
still  lighting  for  the  whole  river.     They  have  had  some 
suices's  in  the   lower  reaches,   seizing  Tobol    upon 
Western  side,  anci  one  or  two  other  points,  but  there  was 
no  appreciable  advance  during  the  past  week  in  this  region. 

The  critical  point  still  remains  the  front  before  Hahcz 
and  the  railway  approach  to  Jezupol,  where  the  Gnila 
Lipa  falls  into  the  Dnieper. 

If  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Gnila  Lipa  are  passed  by 
the  Russians  the  whole  o'  that  river  as  a  defensive  line 
is  in  ieopard\-,  and  it  seeit.s  obvious  from  the  movements 
of  the  enemy — as  I  have  suggested— that  the  Gnila  Lipa 
is  what  he "  is  really  dejpending  upon  for  his  defensive 
iinc  in  this  region. 

Turktih  Strategy 

The  mihtary  columns  of  The  Times  did  a  very  great 
service  to  the  studv  of  the  war  last  week  by  pointing 
out  the  nature  of  Tu-.:ki?>:i  strategy  at  this  moment,  and 
it  is  from  the  point  raade  in  the  columns  of  The  Times 
that  I  draw  the  conclasion  recorded  here. 

The  Turkish  foicii-  are  reduced  now  to  42  nominal 
divisions,  but  we  are  feirly  certain  that  a  great  part  of 
these— though  in  what  de,;^ree  we  cannot  tell— are  below 
full  strength.  There  inay  be  three-quarters  of  a  mvllion 
under  arms— say  400,000  bayonets — or  there  may  be  less. 
\  figure  often  quoted,  Ilaiow  not  oh  what  authority, 
is  650,000  for  the  total  force  at  the  present  moment.  But 
at  anv  rate  these  Turkish  armies,  which  time  must 
rapidly  decrease,  are  being  used  at  the  present  moment 
in  a  fashion  which  is  fairly  clear. 

After  the  loss  of  j'.rzerum,  succeeded  by  the  loss  of 


Trebizond,  it  was  determined  for  the  moment  to  abandon 
Central  and  Northern  Armenia.  The  railhead  by 
which  this  district  could  be  supplied  was  distant ;  even 
though  it  may  have  been  prolonged  beyond  Angora  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  it  did  not,  1  beheve,  reach  Sivas. 
Trebizond  was  an  excellent  gate  of  supply  as  long  as  it 
was  in  Turkish  hands  :  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  ficet  in  the  Black  Sea  communications  were 
maintained  along  the  coast  almost  to  the  last,  but  once 
Trebizond  had  gone,  maintenance  of  a  great  force  in 
the  north  and  centre  became  dilficiilt,  and  the  bulk;  of 
Turkish  effort  was  turned  to  saving  Mesopotamia. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  are  acquainted  with  the 
strategical  situation  there.  A  small  Russian  force  was 
working  tlown  the  escarpment  of  the  Persian  mountains 
towards  Maghdad.  More  important  Russian  forces,  but 
still  much  less  than  those  employed  against  Erzerum  and 
Trebizond,  were  striking  south-westward  from  Mush 
and  Bitlis  towards  Diarbekr.  If  they  should  reach 
Diarbekr  they  would  already  threaten  the  avenue  of 
the  Turkish  communications  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is- 
the  railway  that  now  has  its  railhead  perhaps  at  Nisibin 
and  certainly  beyond  the  old  rail  head  at  Ras  el  Ain. 

The  Turkish  command  threw  very  considerable  forces 
forward  in  front  of  Diarbekr,  and  away  to  the  south  in 
front  of  Baghdad  pushed  the  small  Russian  force  back 
up  the  escarpment  of  the  Persian  mountains  into  Persia 
again  and  reoccupied  the  edge  of  the  Persian  Plateau. 

The  forces  before  Diarbekr  meanwhile  were  also  ad- 
vancing and  the  inferior  Russian  forces  retired  before  them 
until,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  Turks  reoccupied  Mush 
and  Bitlis,  the  most  important  centres  of  this  district. 

In  this  situation  the  detached  strategical  problem 
of  the  East  now  stands.  Three  independent  Turkisli 
armies  stand  in  three  echelons  more  and  more  forward  to 
the  east  as  we  go  from  north  to  south,  (i)  the  northern 
one  uncover,^  Erzingan,  (2)  the  central  one  covers  Mush 
and  Bitlis,  (3)  the  southern  one  covers  Baghdad.  For 
the  moment  the  hold  of  the  enemy  upon  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia  and  its  communications  is  safe.  The 
political  conquest  of  northern  and  central  Armenia  by 
the  Russians  appears  equally  definitive,  and  the  Turks 
have  saved  the  one  district  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

THE    SALONIKA     FRONT 

The  Salonika  offensive  has  begun.  The  counter- 
offensive  of  the  Bulgarians  has  immediately  followed. 
Our  authorities  are  of  course  silent  as  to.  the  general  plan 
which  they  propose  to  develop,  but  the  presence  of 
Russian    and    Italian    trooiis    at    Salonika     shows    the 
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political  importance  of  the  movement.  We  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  enemy's  version,  and  what 
we  are  now  watching  is  something  very  like  manctuv- 
ring  for  position  before  a  main  action. 

Meanwhile  a  sketch  map  may  be  useful  to  help  the 
reader  to  see  what  this  manieuvring  for  position  has  been. 
Hitherto  what  has  taken  place  is  a  preliminar}'  move 
straight  up  northward  at  A  on  Map  HI.  towards' Uoiran 
by  the  Allies,  and  an  inmaediate  counter-move  upon  each 
of  the  distant  wings  by  the  Bulgarians  at  B,  B,  and 
C  C  on  Map  III. 

The  Allies  had  already  thrown  outposts  as  far  west  as 
Fiorina  and  eastward  nearly  to  the  Struma,  where  they 
moved  for  the  hrst  time  in  some  strength  a  week  ago  and 
seized  the  height  above  Doiran  in  the  centre.  The  Bul- 
garian counter-offensive  in  this  region  is  still  struggling 


velopment  here  on  the  right  ot  the  Allies,  came  down  on 
to  the  plain  of  Kavalla  to  the  east  of  that  Greek  town, 
which  was  the  very  test  of  Greek  political  success  in  the 
last  war  and  the  occupation  of  which  was — after  Monas- 
tir — the  chief  politico  1  object  of  the  Bulgarians  in  join- 
ing the  Central  Powers. 

West  of  the  \'ardar  upon  the  other  wing,  there  is 
another  corresponding  move  southward  by  the  enemy 
again  attempting  envelopment,  and  the  Allied  advanced 
posts  (which  were  confided  to  the  Serbians  and  had  been 
thrcnvn  as  far  as  Fiorina  upon  the  Monastir  railway), 
have  fallen  back  behind  Banit/.a  and  have  also  lost  from 
the  heights  just  north  of  the  Ostrova  Lake  to  tlu;  north- 
east of  Banitza.  The  front  last  Saturday  ran  approxi- 
mately as  does  the  thick  black  line  on  Map  111. 

With   the  exception   of   noting   these  movements   no 


to  recover  the  points  seized  and  in  particular  the  village 
of  Doljeli,  just  south-west  of  Doiran  itself  and  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  a 
point  held  by  the  British.  But  this  enemy  work  upon 
the  centre  is  so  far  only  containing.  His  main  strength 
he  has  put  into  the  tw-o  extremities  of  his  Hne,  which  are 
in  rapid  movement. 

To  the  east  he  has  advanced  down  and  across  the 
Struma  in  front  of  Demir  Hissar  and  Seres.  The  Greek 
forces  garrisoning  certain  fortified  fronts  commanding  the 
issue  of  the  Struma  from  the  mountain  gorge  of  Roupel 
into  the  plain  retired  by  order.  Further  to  the  east 
again  the  Bulgarians,   who  are  clearly  attempting  en- 


■  comment  can  yet  be  made.  The  main  plan  has  not  yet 
appeared  upon  the  Allied  side,  and  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  counter-move  of  the  enemy  is  that  he  has  thrown  his 
main  force  upon  the  two  wings  100  miles  apart.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  the  "  shape  "  of  the  opening  campaign 
until  a  further  stage  has  been  reached. 

Slight  and  confused  as  are  these  opening  steps  of  the 
campaign,  and  deliberately  reticent  as  the  Allied  Com- 
mand is  with  regard  to  its  development,  we  mnst  never 
forget  that  it  is  of  the  highest  possible  political  import- 
ance at  this  moment,  and  that  on  its  conduct  very  largely 
depends  not  only  the  Balkan  situation  but  other  matters 
further  to  the  north. 


German  Propaganda 


THE  control  of  all  the  enemy  forces  having  now- 
fallen  under  Berlin  for  a  long  time  past,  we 
must  pay  special  attention  to  the  form  which 
the  German  propaganda  has  taken. 

The  general  plan  is  this  : 

To  create  a  universal  sentiment  that  the  war  can  now 
no  longer  reach  a  definite  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other 
and  that  therefore  a  prolongation  of  hostihties  is  a  useless 
expense  of  life  and  wealth.  An  expense  which  can 
only  end  by  exhausting  all  Europe  to  no  purpose,  and 
perliaps  permanently  lowering  our  civilisation. 

The  spreading  of  such  an  idea  has  been  the  whole 
business  of  the  enemy's  agents  for  a  long  time  past. 
We  have  had  it  in  their  domestic  publications,  in  their 
communiques,  official  and  half  oificial,  in  their  sugges- 
tions to  the  neutral  press  and  in  the  speeches  of  their 
public  men. 

If  such  a  general  sentiment  could  be  diffused  it  would, 
of  course,  exactly  suit  the  enemy's  book.  We  are  arrived 
at  that  point  in  the  war  where  the  future  belongs  to 
us  and  not  to  him.  On  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever. It  is  because  he  knows  it  just  as  well  as  we  do 
that  he  has  striven  so  industriously  (and  particularly  in 
'the  last  few  weeks)  to  propagate  the  idea  of  a  stalemate. 
He  probably  saw  the  present  phase  coming,  although, 
during  the  hottest  of  the  Verdun  offensive,  he  called  off 
for  a  moment  the  agents  of  this  propaganda  in  the  hope 
of  some  striking  success  in  the  \Vest.     Since  Brussiloff  s 


advance  and  the  grave  preoccupation  of  the  Somme 
offensive  he  has  renewed  their  activities  with  peculiar 
vigour. 

The  statements  have  taken  all  sorts  of  forms.  They 
have  varied  with  the  audiences  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  with  the  friendliness  of  those  who  were  asked 
to  accept  them  ;  with  their  capacity  for  being  duped, 
and  with  the  kind  of  statement  upon  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  duped. 

In  the  American  Press,  for  instance,  I  have  seen  over 
and  over  again  paragraphs  alluding  to  some  mysterious 
"  liigh  military  authority  at  Washington  "  who  comes  to 
some  perfectly  childish  conclusion  pointing  in  this  direc- 
tion. Let  hie  take,  for  instance,  a  very  important  organ  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  July  25th  : 
It  is  not  a  paper  particularly  inimical  to  the  Allies  or 
favourable  to  Germany.  It  professes  to  present  a  can- 
did and  impartial  view'  upon  the  war.  I  think  upon  the 
whole  it  is  the  least  inimical  to  our  cause  of  all  the  press 
in  that  region.  But  I  see  that  it  publishes  (as  usual  from 
"  high  military  authority  in  Washington ")  the  truly 
remarkable  statement  that  l/ie  total  losses  of  the  German 
army  in  a  year  are  only  half  a  million  and  that  therefore 
the  normal  rate  of  German  recruitment  amply  makes  up 
for  casualties  !  Compared  with  this  enormity  the  flaring 
headline  in  another  part  of  the  paper  that  a  great  fortress 
now  besieged,  called  \'erdun,  will  certainly  "  fall  "  on 
August  I  St  is  almost  negligible  ;    especially  as  the  latter 
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statement  is  straightforwardly  ascribed  to  "  Our  special 
correspondent  in  Berlin." 

For  European  consumption  the  Bureaux  which  are 
at  work  upon  such  propaganda  and  which  are  controlled 
in  Berlin  put  forward  statements  a  little  less  crude.  But 
they  arc  governed  by  the  same  idea  of  suiting  themselves 
to  their  audience,  and  I  fear  that  audience  must  have 
bad  gaps  in  its  instruction  and  common  sense  to  swallow, 
as  it  often  does,  the  matter  put  before  it. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  such  statements  is  their 
curious  "immobility."  It  would  be  less  polite,  but  more 
vivid  to  call  it  "  woodenness." 

Let  me  take,  for  example,  what  I  hope  my  readers  will 
pardon  me  for  calling  in  a  light  phrase,  "  The  Great 
Two  Million  Stunt."  About  the  end  of  last  year  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  when  the  Allied  commands,  and  especi- 
ally the  French  Intelligence,  had  completed  a  number»of 
careful  statistical  surveys  of  the  situation  and  were 
publishing  them  (one  of  the  principal  results  showing 
the  true  German  losses  and  r-'ie  falsity  of  the  casualty 
lists  appeared,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  these  columns 
five  or  six  months  ago)  these  German  Bureaux  launched 
the  statement  that  the  German  limpire  possessed  a 
reserve  of  man -power,  for  drafts  to  support  the  armies 
in  the  field,  amounting  to  about  two  million  of  men. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  through  all  the  tremendous 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  murderous 
defeat  of  the  enemy  before  Verdun,  with  its  loss  of  not 
less  than  half  a  million  ;  the  tremendous  Russian  vic- 
tories which  have  by  this  time  put  out  of  action  not  less 
than  800.000  men  and  probably  a  million  (of  whom  rather 
less  than  a  fifth  have  been  German  ;  11  divisions  out  of  58 
was  the  proportion  of  Germans  to  the  whole  forces 
engaged)  ;  the  huge  losses  upon  the  Somme — let  alone 
the  regular  wastage  continuing  upon  fronts  of  1,000 
miles — the  old  figure  of  two  million  still  stood  firm  as  a 
rock.  It  bears  out  what  has  always  been  remarked 
of  the  German  work,  that  it  is  eminently  mechanical.. 
Somebody  asking  what  figure  he  ought  to  put  forward 
was  told  by  his  superiors  "  two  million,"  and  that  some- 
body has  worked  up  to  the  figure  conscientiously  ever 
since.  He  would  probably  go  on  working  up  to  it  long 
after  peace  was  signed  until  he  was  ordered  to  stop,  after 
which  he  would  salute  and  ask  for  the  next  command. 

These  two  million  first  appeared  early  this  year  in  the 
statements  of  the  German  propaganda  in  Switzerland. 
They  were  then  young  men  all  equipped  and  trained  and 
ready  to  fall  upon  iis  and  give  the  coup  de  grace.  In  that 
shape  they  marched  across  the  pages  of  one  of  the  English 
reviews  a  few  months  ago  in  a  panicky  article  by  Dr. 
Dillon,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  leading  article  in 
L.\ND   &  Water  at  the  time. 

When  no  one  could  be  got  to  believe  the  nonsense  in 
that  form  any  longer,  they  turned  up  about  six  weeks 
ago  from  Stockholm  as  "  the  estimate  of  a  Swedish 
expert."  They  were  no  longer  an  existing  Army  but 
consisted  in  a  "  strategic  reserve  "  of  close  on  half  a 
million  with  men  in  training  or  in  the  depots  to  make  up 
the  balance. 

Now  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no  such 
strategic  reserve — for  that  is  the  whole  point  of  the 
present  situation — the  immortal  two  million  have  taken 
another  form,  and  those  who  have  most  recently  been 
in  touch  with  the  German  propaganda  bureaux  in  Switzer- 
land tell  us  that  the  figure  now  includes  a  hypothetical 
Polish  Army  and  Class  1919 — which  cannot  of  course  be 
usdfully  called  up  for  many  months  to-  come.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  figure  "two  millions"  has  got  to  be 
hammered  in.  and  hammered  in  it  is  so  industriously  that 
it  unfortunately  sticks  here  and  there. 

You  find  it  appearing,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
those  who,  in  this  country,  with  whatever  patriotic 
motives  of  spurring  on  public  opinion,  think  it  their  duty 
to  emphasise  the  enemy's  strength  and  warn  us  against  it. 

These  writers  never  give  us  chapter  and  verse.  They 
never  make  their  public  privy  to  their  calculations.  They 
do  no  more  than  affirm.  But  their  affirmations  do  harm 
bccavise  men  believe  what  tliey  see  in  print. 

Let  me  take  a  particular  instance.  A  statement  from 
the  military  column  of  the  Times  of  last  Thursday, 
August  17th. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  issue  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Times  in  analysing  the  important  point  of 
the  Armenian  operations  this  ver^•  week  :    but  the  error 


proceeding  from  the  same  pen  in  the  matter  of  German 
luunbers  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  way  in  which  these  false  statements  get  round. 
The  words  used  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  i()i7  class  has  not  yet  been  extensively  drawn 
upon  for  drafts.  The  1918  Class  s/fl«rfs  b:hind.  There 
are  the  recovered  wounded  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as 
the  prisoners  many  of  whom  have  been  forced  to  work. 
With  these  new  resources  in  view  it  is  tinsafe  to  count 
upon  less  than  two  millioii  men  still  available  for  drafts." 

Here  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  which  does  harm. 
The  assertion  is  based  upon  four  sejjarate  clauses.  The 
significant  word  in  each  of  these  clauses  I  have  under- 
lined. They  are  each  of  them  utterly  vague  and  meaning- 
less in  a  calculation,  and  there  follows  upon  them  a  mere 
affirmation,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  propagation  throughout  the  world  of  sometiing 
which  the  enemy  wants  us  to  believe. 

Actual  Reserves 

The  writer  accurately  sums  up  the  four  categories 
which  give  the  Germans  their  reserve  of  man-power. 
But  how  those  four  categories  build  up  two  million  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  show.  Nor  can  he  show  it,  for  in 
point  of  fact  those  four  categories  make  up  much  less 
than  a  million,  and  this  I  shall  jyroceed  to  show. 

(i)  The  1917  Class  has  been  drawn  upon  but  not 
"  extensively."  Quite  true.  But  how  much  ?  The 
1917  Class  wotdd  provide  at  the  very  most  400,000  men, 
or  rather  lads  just  over  or  just  under  19  years  of  age. 
The  total  number  of  those  presented  to  the  doctor  would 
be  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Of  these  at  maturity 
about  560,000  men  at  the  most  would  be  fit  for  ser\'ice 
of  any  kind.  When  very  young  classes  are  called  the 
number  sent  back  invariably  brings  the  total  available 
down  to  less  than  50  per  cent. — less  than  375,000.  The 
1917  Class  would  thus  add,  when  it  was  entirely  drafted 
in,  about  8  per  cent,  to  the  existing  fighting  and  auxiliary 
forces.  The  number  of  prisoners  w^ich  have  been 
taken  from  it  is  noted,  and  their  proportion  to  the  other 
prisoners  during  more  than  two  months  past  ;  obviously 
these  youngsters  present  in  the  fighting  units  are  ex- 
ceptional. Most,  when  drafted,  are  ftrst  drafted  to 
"quiet"  units.  From  these  figures  we  may  roughly 
say  that  about  a  quarter,  or  probably  more  than  a  quarter 
of  I9i7,are  by  this  time  incorporated  and  drawn  from 
the  depots.  That  leaves  us  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  that  category.  1 

(2)  The  1918  Class  "  stands  behind."  Of  course  it 
does.  It  began  to  be  called  up  last  June  in  Saxony  and 
the  process  is  still  going  on.  It  may  provide  360,000. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  boys,  half  of  whom  are  under 
18,  you  have,  especially  when  they  are  Northerners,  to 
reject  a  very  large  proportion.  It  is  true  that  as  they 
mature  the  balance  will  come  up  in  due  time,  but  we  are 
talking  of  the  present  moment,  and  at  the  present  moment 
you  will  not  get  much  more  than  360,000  in  this  category. 

The  two  yoUng  classes,  then,  make  up  at  present  as  a 
reserve  of  man-power  not  yet  drafted  in  something  over 
600,000,  but  less  certainly  than  650,000. 

(3)  The  recovered  wounded  are  "  in  large  numbers." 
But  such  a  word  as  "  large  "  is  absolutely  meaningless 
tmless  you  know  the  standard  of  comparison  !  The 
floating  population  of  the  hospitals  of  the  German  army 
at  this  season  consists  mainly  of  wounded,  for  there  is 
very  little  disease  ;  there  is  none  of  the  sickness  due  to 
fighting  in  hot  climates  or  to  the  winter  fighting.  There 
is  no  epidemic  that  we  know  of.  The  average  statistics 
among  all  belligerents  for  convalescents  is  perfectly 
well  known  ;  something  over  four-fifths  are  "  cured  "  : 
about  two-thirds  leave  the  hospital  as  "  fit  for  service," 
and  rather  less  than  half  are  ultimately  able  to  take  up 
exactly  the  same  service  as  they  left — when  I  say  ulti- 
mately, I  mean  within  useful  time,  which  in  this  case 
connotes  about  nine  months.  This  category  would  give 
us  anj'thing  from  200,000  to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Those 
who  may  go  to  hospital  in  the  future  do  not  enter  into  the 
calculation  ;  to  coimt  them  would  be  counting  the  same 
men  twice  over. 

We  have  now  brought  the  figure  up  to  some  900,000 
at  the  most. 

(4)  There  remain  the  prisoners  who,  by  replacing 
labour  within  the  country,  rek.2se  men  for  service. 
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There  again  the  figures  are  perfectly  well  known. 
The  enemy  hold  altogether  about  two  million  prisoners. 
The  Allies  not  quite  a  million  and  a  half.  The  command 
of  the  sea  by  the  Allies  gives  them,  of  course,  relief 
from  labour  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  they  can  use 
prisoners,  if  they  choose,  exactly  as  the  Germans  and  the 
.\ustrians  can.  But  we  are  considering  the  use  of 
prisoners  in  the  particular  case  of  the  relief  of  German 
numbers.  Can  this  use  of  prisoners  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  war  appreciably  increase  those  numbers  ' 

Obviously  it  cannot.  It  is  the  plainest  common  sense 
that  all  prisoners  who  could  be  used  to  replace  skilled 
and  absolutely  necessary  labour,  let  alone  labour  of  a 
more  general  kind,  have  already  been  used  long  ago. 
Otherwise  Germany  would  not  have  had  to  call  already 
upon  her  i<)i8  Class,  and  otherwise  the  German  organisa- 
tion would  be  positively  imbecile.  Every  man  sound  and 
passed  for  service  has  been  sent  off  long  ago.  The  indis- 
pensahles  alone  have  been  kept  back  and  the  prisoners — 
who,  a  year  ago,  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  are 
now — have  replaced  all  who  can  be  replaced. 

The  presence  of  prisoners  has  permitted  Germany  to 
mobilise  something  like  nine  million  instead  'of  a  little 
over  eight,  but  its  effect  on  mobilisation  has  long  been 
past.  Her  occupation  of  territory  has  permitted  the 
increase  of  munitions,  coal,  food,  etc.  ;    but  for  increase 


of  men  it  has  done  nothing  tor  a  long  while  past.  Her 
exhaustion  and  her  calling  upon  boys  under  18  (as  nearly 
half  the  ic)i8  class  is)  proves  this. 

Stretch  the  real  figures  and  the  positive  definite  calcula- 
tion as  you  will,  and  you  cannot  get  a  million  of  reserve 
man-power  for  drafts  between  this  and  the  next  summer 
season,  and  those  who  say  you  can  ought  to  give  ong 
their  figures.  Where  is  the  other  million  ?  No  one  has 
ever  presented  it  in  a  rational  analysis,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  can. 

One  thing  Germany  could  do,  and  is  threatening  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  empress  the  Polish  population.  That 
would  give  her  another  half  million  at  least,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Allies  by  a  sound  international  diplomacy 
to  make  that  impossible — for  the  emprcssment  of  Poland 
could  only  go  with  a  mutilated  Polish  constitution, 
accepted  by  the  Polish  people  from  the  enemy  in  despair 
of  anything  better.  It  is  for  the  Allies  to  declare  positively 
for  the  full  establishment  of  Poland. 

But  of  resources  within  herself  Germany  has  not  a 
million  in  reserve,  unless  you  choose  to  count  any  old 
men,  or  invalids,  or  boys  which  she  may  (as  other  Powers 
have  in  desperate  straits)  put  into  uniform  and  arms. 
But  that  policy  is  always  a  gratuitous  subvention  to 
one's  opponent.  The  more  thoroughly  inefficient  men 
you  have  in  any  army,  the  rapidly  weaker  it  gets. 


A    Study   of   the    Italian    Front— III. 


The  Trentino  Adventure 

I  conclude  in  this  article  my  study  of  the  Italian  front 
made  while  I  was  visiting  that  front  and  postponed,  so 
far  as  this  conclusion  at  least  is  concerned,  to  the  present 
number. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  include  in  this  study  certain 
remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Austrian  break- 
down in  the  Trentino  ultimately  led  to  the  Itahan  victory 
the  other  day  before  Gorizia,  although  I  have  dealt  with 
the  details  of  this  victory  in  last  week's  article. 

My  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  main  lines 
of  the  Trentino  adventure,  which  were  dealt  with  week 
by  week  as  it  took  place  in  these  columns,  but  we  are  able 
now  to  see  the  thing  as  a  whole  and  to  describe  it  in  better 
proportion  than  was  possible  while  it  was  in  progress  ; 
moreover,  it  is  essential  to  comprehend  it  as  a  whole  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  present  phase  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Italian  front,  and  the  whole  meaning  of  that 
front. 

It  is  usually  the  case  in  any  big  strategic  experiment 
that  not  one  opportunity  is  presented  by  it  but  a  combina- 
tion of  opportunities.  William  the  Conqueror,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  encircled  London  after  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  not  only  cut  off  the  seat  of  Government  and 
largest  town  from  supply,  but  also  incidentally  in  such 
a  march  could  seize  a  string  of  castles,  which  cut  off  the 
South  from  the  North.  He  could  also  in  the  s4me  plan 
make  certain  of  the  line  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  top  of 
all  that  he  had  the  political  advantage  of  not  directly 
offending  the  material  interests  of  the  burgesses,  upon 
which  he  relied,  and  which  a  direct  attack  upon  London 
would  have  damaged. 

Almost  every  great  strategic  movement  in  history 
has  this  multiple  character.  It  was  so  with  the  plan  to 
break  out  against  the  Italians  through  the  Trentino. 
There  was  in  the  first  place,  and  most  obvious  of  all,  the 


point  that  here  alone  one  of  the  main  communications 
of  the  sector  of  the  Allies  ran  right  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
striking  power. 

There  was  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the  Tren- 
tino alone  offered  something  of  a  gap  in  that  enormous 
mountain  wall,  which  everywhere  else  obstructed  effort 
upon  either  side.  The  Trentino  front  was  indeed  moun- 
tainous' but  it  was  subsidiary  to  the  main  ranges  of  the 
Alps  and  dealt  only  with  their  foothills.  1 

There  was  again  the  point  that  a  success  here  would 
have  had  the  political  effect  of  putting  the  Austrians 
within  a  few  days  upon  the  Italian  Plain,  in  occupation 
of  the  rich  cities  of  that  plain,  notably  of  Verona  and 
Vicenza. 

Lastly,  there  w'as  the  fact  that  an  attack  here  came 
'at  a  maximum  distance  from  Italian  headquarters,  and 
from  the  main  Italian  front  upon  the  Isonzo. 

Climatic  conditions  prevented  any  considerable  action 
upon  this  front  until  the  early  summer,  and  the  date 
fixed  upon,  the  middle  of  May,  was  the  very  earliest 
in  which  anything  could  be  attempted.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  use  of  the  Trentino  front  was  the  fact  that  it 
depended  for  its  provisionment,  for  the  evacuation  of  its 
wounded,  for  its  supply  of  shell  and  everything,  upon  one 
line  of  railway,  the  line  leading  from  Trent  to  the  junction 
of  Franzenfcste.  After  that  point  there  were  two  lines, 
one  going  through  the  Pusthcrtahl  eastward  and  the 
other  up  northward  to  Innsbruck,  and  to  the  Bavarian 
and  German  centres  whence,  of  course,  the  Austrians 
drew  a  great  part  of  their  supply,  although  Italy  was 
not,  technically,  at  war  .with  Germany. 

Another  drawback  which  proved  in  the  event  much 
more  considerable  than  was  expected  at  first,  was  the 
waterless  condition  of  the  Asiago  Plateau,  which  lay  overr 
hanging  the  Italian  Plain  and  formed  a  sort  of  half-way 
step  between  the  higher  mountains  and  the  towns  and 
railway  communications  of  Italy. 

A  third  drawback  was  the  absence  of  good  commmii- 
cations  for  an  advance.  There  were  two  main  divergent 
avenues  (I  am  here  repeating  in  condensed  form  a  great 
deal  that  has  already  appeared  in  these  columns)  ;  the  great 
road  and  railway  by  the  Brenta  Valley  and  the  great  road 
and  railway  by  the  Adige  Valley,  both  convergent  upon 
Trent.  But  between  the  two,  over  a  distance  of  40  miles, 
there  was  only  one  good  road,  the  road  from  Rovereto 
to  Schio,  at  which  latter  point  a  single  line  led  down  to 
the  plain. 

Poverty  of  communications,  above  all  the  existence  of 
but  one  line  of  railway  for  so  long  a  distance  behind  the 
new  front,  made  it  necessary  for  the  eneniy  to  depend 
upon  a  rapid  success  ;  and  also  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  begin  his  preparations  a  long  time  before  he 
actually  attacked.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
accumulate  a  great  mass  of  provisions  and  shell,  for  the 
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country  could  provide  nothing  and  the,  single  line  of 
railway  would  bring  up  nothing  sufficient  for  the  vast 
force  during  the  days  when  it  should  be  still  conlincd  to 
the  mountains.  In  point  of  fact,  he  spent  five  months 
in  accumulation  of  food  and  material,  and  in  massing 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  guns.  I  have  given  their  num- 
ber ;  far  more  than  two  thousand,  of  which  about  one- 
half  were  heavv  pieces,  from  4-inch  upwards,  while  a 
considerable  proportion— more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
^vhole— were  the  very  heavy  pieces  that  only  move 
by  rail.  The  infantry,  which"  the  enemy  massed  for  his 
cifort,  counted  not  less  than  eighteen  divisions.  This 
phrase  is  meaningless  to  the  reader  unless  we  repeat  the 
rough  calculation  which  gives  it  value.  It  means  that  of 
the  whole  available  forces  of  Austria  at  the  moment 
nearly  one-half  were  present  against  the  Italians  before 
the  middle  of  May,  leaving  only  the  larger  moiety  to  hold, 
with  which  was  believed  to  be  a  strict  minimum,  the  front 
in  Volhynia  and  Galicia  a  thousand  miles  away,  against 
the  Russians  ;  while  of  this  nearly  one-half  of  the  avail- 
able Austrians  gradually  massed  against  Italy,  more  than  a 
half  again,  indeed  mo;e" than  nine-sixteenths  were  here  in 
front  of  Trent.  The  reader  can  put  the  thing  graphically 
in  some  rough  sketch,  such   as   that  which     follows,   in 
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which  it  will  be  seen  how  very  high  was  the  com- 
parative densitv  of  the  body  about  to  be  launched  towards 
Vincenza  and  Verona,  the  Italian  Plain,  and  the  main 
line  of  the  Italian  communications.  It  was  more  than 
half  of  all  the  A"stro-Hungarian  troops  in  the  south. 

Of  ct)urse,  the  whole  of  these  18  divisions  had  not 
anything  like  enough  room  to  deploy.  The  idea  was  to 
attack  with  about  a  third  of  them  and,  as  the  losses 
would  be  heavv,  to  keep  on  pushing  up  all  that  remained 
behind  as  a  reserve,  to  relieve  those  units  which  had 
suffered   most   as  the  fighting  proceeded. 

At  a  guess,  I  slunild  say  that  the  time  allowed  for 
between  the  first  laimching  of  the  effort  and  the  reaching 
of  good  fields  of, supply  below  the  moxmtains,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  was,  at  the  most,  a  fortnight,  and  that 
after  the  expiration  of  such  a  space  of  time  the  difficulty 
of  feeding,  munitioning,  evacuating  the  wounded  from, 
and  in  general  maintaining  a  quarter  of  a  million  com- 
batants with,  sav,  180,000  bayonets  in  such  a  land 
would,  if  the  Plain  had  not  been  reached,  prove  too  great 
for  f  urthcr  effort. 


It  was  exactly  with  the  middle  of  May.  the  14th  of  that 
month,  that  the  finst  shots  of  thC  intensive  bombardment 
were  fired.  The  weight  of  m<-tal  was  indelinitelv  superior 
to  anything  the  Italians  could  bring  against  it  and  the 
number  of  men  whose  advance  was  to  follow  this  bom- 
bardment was  superior  in  the  proportion  of  about  three 
to  one  to  the  troops  ready  to  receive  them. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  asked  why  the  .\ustrian  attack 
was  thus  able  to  exhibit  such  a  character  of  surprise  ? 
The  answer  is  manifold. 

In  the  tirst  i)lacc,  every  great  massed  attack  in  this 
war  has  been  able  to  show  some  element  of  surprise. 
The  enemy  can   never  completely  discover  one's  plans. 
For  instance,   the  French  attack"  south  of  the  Sommc 
was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  for  the  Germans  during  the 
last   great   offensive   in    Picardy.     The   strength   of   the 
(ierman  attack  at  \X'rdun  was  a  surprise  for  the  French, 
and  so  on.     No  one  dares  concentrate   (and   therefore 
denude  other  parts  of  the   front),   as  though   he  were 
absolutely  sure  that  the  enemy  were  going  to  attack  in. 
one  point  and  only  in  that  point.     A  Commander  always- 
has  to  wait  and  see  how  the  attack  develops  before  he 
can  risk  a  very  heavy  counter-concentration. 

Next, 'you  have  the  very  fact  that  the  Austrian  concen- 
tjation  was  conducted  by  only  one  railway  and  one  road. 
It  is  a  paradox,  but  a  truth  that  this  condition  which 
hampered  him  in  his  concentration  at  the  same  time 
hampered  the  observation  possible  on  the  Italian  side. 
The  slight  indications  whereby  alone  one  can  discover 
an  enemy's  movement  are  nuiltiplied  by  a  large  network 
of  roads  and  railways  and  diminished  by  the  exiguity  of 
such  a  system.  Again,  the  highly  mountainous  character 
of  the  country  and  of  communication  through  the  single 
gorge  of  the  Adi^c  interfered,  especially  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  w  ith  a  full  observation.  It 
was  a  country  in  which  air  work  (and  no  other  obsei"va- 
tion  was  possible)  is  only  intermittently  at  one's  service 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  first  Austrian  deluge  of  shell  broke  the  Italian 
advanced  lines  in  such  fashion  that  thej'  were  compelled 
to  retire  in  the  centre  to  the  proximity  of  the  frontier 
ridge.  On  the  two  wings  the  Italian  forces  held  their 
own,  because  it  was  immediately  conceived  by  the  Italian 
Higher  Command  that  the  critical  points  where  resistance 
was  all-important  were  the  valleys  of  the  Brenta  and  the 
Adige.  Upon  the  first  the  Italians  yielded  but  a  few 
hundred  yards,  falling  just  behind  the  town  of  Borgo. 
Upon  the  second  they  yielded  by  some  three  miles. 

Not  only  were  the  two  great  avenues  thus  securely 
held,  but  the  intermediate  opportunity  for  rapid  supply 
and  victualling  to  the  Austrian  ad\ance,  the  Rovereto- 
Schio  road,  was  blocked  chiefly  by  thcs»tenacious  offence 
of  the  Pasubio  mountain,  dominating  all  the  region. 

The  Austrian  offensive  after  its  first  burst  comprised 
four  main  efforts. 

(i)  The  effort  to  turn  the  Pasubio  by  forcing  the 
Posina  Ridge,  and  so  cutting  the  Rovereto  road. 

(2)  The  effort  to  seize  the  pass  between  the  Rovereto 
Road  and  the  Adige  Valley  road  and  railway  behind  the 
mountain  summit  called  the  Coru  Zugna. 

(3)  The  attempt  to  get  right  through  by  the  centre  across 
the  Plateau  of.  Asiago,  through  the  depressions  in  the 
rim  of  that  plateau,  especially  the  Cengio  gap,  and  so 
down  immediately  on  to  the  Plains. 

(4)  The  effort  to  turn  the  Italian  positions  on  the 
Brenta  by  getting  round  on  to  the  Lower  .Brenta, 
especially  towards  Valstagna,  to  which  point  a  pre- 
cipitous    ravine  leads  down  from  the  Plateau  of  Asiago. 

All  four  efforts   failed.      The   Posina   Ridge,  a  sharp, 
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bare  bank,  2,000  feet  in  height,  (i)  was  never  earried. 
The  Pass  behind  the  Com  Zugna  (2)  was  never  carried. 
The  approach  to  the  Lower  Brenta  (4)  was  held  np  at 
the  very  Up  or  opening  of  the  dark  ravine  leading  down  to 
Valstagna.  But  the  third  mode  (3)  came  nearest  to 
success.  The  Austrians  fought  their  way  across  the 
Plateau  of  Asiago  to  the  rim  of  that  basin  ;  poured 
through  the  cut  in  the  rim  below  the  Cengio,  and  were, 
so  far  as  this  one  column  was  concerned,  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  plain  when  tlie  tide  turned. 

The  tide  turned  in  the  week  between  June  4th  and 
June  nth,  after  the  Austrian  effort  had  lasted  three 
weeks — too  long  for  its  original  plan  in  so  wild  a  country 
without  good  communications  and  without  supplies. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Russian  offensive  a  thousand 
miles  away,  which  opened  on  Jime  4th,  was  the  cause  of 
the  Austrian  retirement.  I  do  not  believe  it.  A  great 
machine  launched  and  at  work  is  not  halted  and  reversed 
thus  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  probable  that  the  mere  news 
of  the  first  Russian  successes  did  not  reach  the  Trentino 
until  the  5th,  and  certainly  no  dispositions  could  have 
been  taken  for  even  the  beginnings  of  a  retirement  for 
three  or  four  days.  What  is  true  is  that  the  ItaUan  and 
Russian  plans  were  well  co-ordinated,  and  that  the 
Russian  pressure  fell  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Austrian 
retirement  in  the  Trentino  was  in  full  swing,  so  that 
the  Austrians  were  suffering  their  worst  losses  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  drafts  they  could  spare  were 
present  upon  neither  tlie  one  front  nor  the  other. 

The  real  reason  that  tfie  Austrians  were  checked  as 
from  June  4th,  and  by  June  nth  could  no  longer  count 
upon  victory  in  the  Trentino,  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Italian  Higher  Command  had  massed  its  men. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  feature  which  enabled  the 
counter-stroke  of  Gorizia  to  be  delivered  two  months 
later.  I  was  myself  present  upon  tlie  Italian  main  line 
of  communication,  not  indeed  during  the  beginnings  of 
this  concentration,  but  before  the  enti  o-f  it.  .  Nothing 
was  more  .remarkable  than  the  smoothness  with  which 
everything  worked,  and  this  in  its  turn  was  very  largely 
due  to  the  spontaneous  co-operation  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion. That  spontaneous  character  of  effort  which  you 
get  in  Italy,  just  as  you  get  it  in  France,  is  an  immense 
asset  on  the  Allied  side  in  the  West  against  the  mechanical 
organisation  of  the  enemy.  Had  such  a  sudden  swinging 
back  of  troops  been  made  upon  the  enemy's  side,  we 
should  have  had,  I  know  not  what  mass  of  regulations 
and  what  swarms  of  officials  herding  the  civilian  popula- 
tion here  and  there  to  permit  of  the  movement  of  troops. 
There  would  have  been  any  amount  of  "  efficiency  " 
and  "  organisation  "  with  a  corresponding  creaking  and 
blocking  of  the  machine.  The  Italian  people  of  the 
Plain  took  the  whole  thing  fiuidly,  because  they  took  it 
intelligently,  and  because  the  millioned  intelligence  of  a 
civilised  people  takes  the  place  of  and  does  far  more  than 
the   bullied   ordering   of   a   more   brutish  people. 

The  great  Italian  armed  mass  swung  from  east  to  west 
with  the  least  conceivable  disturbance  of  the  civil  life  of 
Verona  and  Vincenza,  and  of  the  Plain  through  which 
the  railway  runs  ;  and  the  spectator  was  reminded  in  some 
sort  of  the  way  in  which  during  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
great  masses  of  men  were  swung  by  railway  behind  the 
actual  line  of  the  fighting  and  even  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  though  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  great  lesson  in  the  connection  of 
dignity,  freedom  and  the  military  spirit.  It  was  a  world 
asunder  from  the  scenes  men  have  M'itnessed  behind  the 
German  lines  in  occupied  Poland  and  Flanders. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  exactly  a  month  after  the  first 
stroke  had  been  delivered,  the  Trentino  offensive  was 
ready  to  ebb.  In  the  last  week  of  the  month  it  was  in 
full  retreat.  The  enemy  was  back  upon  the  frontier 
ridge  and  his  effort  was  at  an  end. 

E5.sentially  this  defeat  of  the  Trentino  adventure  was 
a  combination  of  Austrian  jniscalculation,  or  rather 
Prussian  miscalculation  (for  the  whole  thing  was  ordered 
in  detail  from  Berlin  and  overlooked,  even  down  to  the 
brigades,  by  Prussian  officers),  and  of  an  unexpectedly 
rapid  and  smooth  Italian  concentration.  It  would  be 
an  error  to  imagine  the  Austrian  retirement  as  taking 
place  under  the  pressure  of  an  Italian  advance.  What 
happened  was  that  it  was  checked  by  the  Italian  concen- 
tration, checked  for  so  long  that  its  necessary  dependence 
upon  accuniulated  stores  forbade  its  remaining  in  the 


plateau  of  Asiago  and  hence  compelled  it  to  retreat  on 
its  own  initiative. 

The  consequences  of  that  retreat  were  very  great.  Like 
nearly  all  the  principal  military  events  of  tlie  latter  part 
of  the  war,  those  consequences  developed  below  the 
surface  as  it  were,  and  were  not  readily  appreciated. 
Yet  it  is  true  to  say  that  on  account  of  the  Trentino 
adventure  you  have  the  present  position  in  Galicia  and 
be3'ond  the  Isonzo.  This  is  not  because  the  Austrians 
lost  heavily.  Their  total  losses  will  certainly  turn  out 
to  be  far  under  the  estimated  100,000  men  when  we 
know  the  real  figures.  It  is  rather  because  the  Trentino 
was  one  of  those  gambles  in  which  there  is  no  hedging. 
The  enemy  deliberately  bottled  up  eighteen  divisions 
at  the  end  of  one  double  line  of  railway  and  of  a  single 
road  in  a  countrj'  which  could  not  provision  him  at  all. 
Of  these  eighteen  divisions  at  the  end  of  the  adventure 
he  only  had  four  left  as  a  local  strategic  reserve ;  all  the 
rest  had  turn  and  turn  about  come  into  action  upon  that 
narrow  front.  He  was  able  to  send  immediately  against 
the  Russians  no  more  than  four  divisions.  Rearguard, 
actions  against  the  Italian  concentration  kept  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  to  eight  divisions  constantly  in  the  front  hue,  and 
he  must  have  had  half  as  much  again  immediately  behind 
him.  In  general  the  Trentino  and  its  failure  meant  that 
he  could  barely  add  one-eighth,  he  certainly  could  not 
add  one-fifth  to  ■  his  effectives  on  the  Eastern  front  ; 
these,  therefore,  had  to  be  supplemented  by  cpiite  nine 
German  divisions  between  the  Prijjet  and  Roimiania. 
This,  in  its  turn,  meant  that  the  German  strategic  reserve, 
already  dwindhng,  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  German 
losses  which  had  been  calculated  by  the  German  General 
Staff  to  remain  at  a  defensive  minimum  throughout  the 
■Rummer  upon  the  Russian  front,  had  now  to  share  the 
tremendous  rate  of  losses  which  the  Austrian  front  was 
suffering  between  the  I^ripet  and  Roumania. 

We  have  had  example  after  example  of  this,  and  one 
ver^'  striking  one  last  week.  The  five  divisions 
which  attempted  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
7th  Army,  under  Letchitsky,  were  composed,  as  to  nearly 
half  their  effectives,  of  Germans.  These  Germans  had 
joined  the  Austrians  after  the  first  tremendous  blows 
delivered  in  the  Bukovina.  The  Germans  came  in  full 
strength  to  hold  Austrian  divisions  which  were  already 
largely  depleted.  Therefore,  though  the  Germans  were 
nominally  only  two  divisions  out  of  live,  their  actual 
effectives  were  probably  quite  half  of  the  whole.  Once  they 
had  arrived  they  received  the  swinging  blow  which  lost 
Kolomea,  then  the  blow  which  lost  the  main  road  north  of 
it,  and  the  blows  which  liave  cleared  both  banks  of  the 
Dniester,  turned  Bothmer's  right  flank  and  compelled  his 
retreat.  The  mass  of  the  losses  here  liave  been  German.  The 
troops  which  tried  to  stop  the  Russians  on  the  Koropiecs 
in  its  lower  reaches  were  almost  entirely  German,  and  it  is 
evidence  of  what  they  have  suffered  that  one  whole 
regiment — the  third  reserve — was  entirely  wiped  out. 
Every  man  in  it  was  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisonef. 
But  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  everywhere 
between  the  Marshes  and  the  Carpathians.  It  is  a 
concentration  of  German  troops  that  has  suffered  so 
heavily  on  the  Sereth  and  on  the  Stokhod,  and  in  general 
the  purely  German  plan  which  produced  the  Trentino 
fiasco  is  responsible  for  a  quite  unexpected  drain  upon 
German  numbers  in  the  place  and  at  the  time  where 
Prussia  least  expected  and  could  lea;it  afford  them. 

The  failure  of  the  Trentino  adventure  has  had  yet 
another  result,  for  on  it  directly  depends  the  breakdown 
of  the  enemy  front  in  the  open  Country  between  Gorizia 
and  the  Carso,  and  the  contemporary  carrying  of  the 
Carso  escarpment.  They  could  not  reinforce  tliis  line. 
The  Italian  superiority  in  number  held  them  thoroughly 
on  the  Trentino  front  after  they  had  failed,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  able  to  swing  masses  eastward  again  and 
strike  unexpectedly  upon  the  Isonzo,  in  the  first  third  of 
this  month,  with  the  results  we  now  see.  All  the  present 
ill-posture  of  the  enemy  in  the  south  and  the  east  depends 
upon  the  Trentino  blunder  exactly  as  their  ill-posture  in 
the  west  depends  upon  the  Verdim  blunder.  These 
operations  were  twin  operations  proceeding  from  the 
same  brains  and  based  upon  the  same  mechanical  strategy 
of  which  Prussia  is  the  author.  They  have  between  them 
destroyed  the  enemy's  initiative,  and  have  reduced  liini 
to  his  present  position  everywhere. 

H.  Belloc 
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The  Establishment  of  Poland.— II 


This  scries  0/  articles  is  from  a  Special  Correspondent  on 
the  Polish  question,  which  has  in  the  last  few  weeks  become 
exlremelv  critical.'  The  immediate  future  of  the  war  on 
its  strategical  as  on  its  political  side  may  xftll  turn  upon 
the  German  project  of  conscripting  Polish  troops,  and  Ihe 
resitlti  of  the  uar  zHU  be  defined  by  the  sdllcmenl  oj  Poland. 


^HE  Polisb  nation  arose  like  every  other  national 
group  in  Europe,  in  the  Dark  Ages — that  is,  in 


T! 
the  period  between  the  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire- 
say  the  6th  and  7th  centuries — and  the  sudden  tlowcring 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  followed  the  Crusades  and 
which  marks  the  12th  century. 

In  those  500  years  a  chaos  of  lordships  gradually 
coalesced  into  groups,  which  became  more  and  more 
united  and  national,  and  we  have  at  the  end  of  the  process 
clearly  defined  kingdoms  witli  less  clearly  delined  nation- 
alities attached  to  their  owners :  France,.  Hungary, 
England,  etc. 

These  great  groups  did  not  come  together  by  accident, 
or  through  the  genius  of  individual  men,  but  from 
political  aftinity,  partly  of  language,  partly  of  custom, 
partly  of  race.  The  Polish  unit  was  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  ; 

Outside  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  East  of  Europe  m 
the  great  afforested  plains  which  are  watered  by  mighty 
and  sluggish  rivers  there  was  half  settled,  half  still 
nomadic, a  mass  of  population  the  common  characters  of 
whose  speech  we  now  call  the  Slav.  It  was  not  only  a 
speech  but  something  common  in  the  race  which  gave 
unity  to  these  millions.  They  did  not  affect  the  sea  ; 
they  did  not  use  it.  Yet  the  s^a  bounded  them.  They 
stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  although  along 
their  .southern  shores  Greeks  and,  later,  Mongols  barred 
them  off  ;  on  their  northern  side  the  Scandinavians  and 
fragments  of  the  Turanian  races,  the  Finns. 

This  vast  Slav  mass  was  singularly  fluid.  It  lacked 
any  apparent  neucleus  of  political  unity.  Such  a  unity 
might  have  gradually  grown  up,  and  the  various  Slavonic 
languages,  so  clearly  proceeding  from  a.  common  root,  the 
tongues  spoken  by  the  Lithuanians,  by  what  were  later 
the  Pohsh  districts,  by  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  what 
to-day  we  call  Russia,  e^en  the  southern  offshoots  of  the 
race,  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Bohemia,  might  conceivably 
have  grown  to  make  one  State  and  we  might  to-day  have 
had  a  great  Slavonic  Empire  stretching  half  across 
Europe  to  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Upper  Elbe  arid  Lower 
Oder.  The  causes  that  have  prevented  such  a  thing 
developing  in  history  have  been  two,  the  first  the  great 
Mongol  invasion  of  the  Dark  Ages,  which  formed  Hun- 
gary and  cut  off  the  northern  from  the  southern  Slavs. 
The  second,  and  much  more  important,  the  diverse 
religious  history  of  varying  portions  of  its  territory. 

The  capital  factor  in  European  development  for 
centuries  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the 
conversion  of  men  hitherto  pagan  to  Christianity.  With 
that  alone  are  contemporaries  concerned. 

You  will  never  find  the  chroniclers  troubling  themselves 
about  whether  a  great  leader  or  the  men  of  his  armies  were 
"Celts"  or  "Slavs."  The  whole  concern  of  all  men 
was  the  boundary  between  an  outer  and  menacing 
barbaric  paganism  and  an  inner  cultivated  Christendom 
which  were  perpetually  at  war,  Christendom  perpetually 
expanding,  training  and  teaching  the  outer  barbaric 
heathendom,  ever  bringing  with  it  letters,  building  roads, 
making  laws  and  civilisation  in  general. 

Thus  the  Irish  missionaries  and  the  Prankish  and 
Gallic  soldiers  after  centuries  of  effort  bring  in  those  of 
the  Germans  who  are  still  pagan.  The  Magyars  of  Hun- 
gary are  brought  in  as  late  as  the  loth  century,  the 
Scandinavians  a  little  earlier. 

The  Slavs  had  in  this  connection  a  curious  fate.  The 
Eastern  Slavs  received  their  missionaries  from  the  Greek 
speaking  empire.  Their  alphabet  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  as  is  their  religious  ritual  and  the  very  organisa- 
tion of  their  church.  - 

The  Western  Slavs  received  their  religion  not  up  from 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  valleys  of  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dniester,  but  eastward  from  the  west  and  from 


tlic  south,  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Latin  language,  the  Roman  law,  the  Western  ritual, 
doctrine  and  religious  organisation  were  those  under 
which  they  entered  Christendom. 

The  Southern  Slavs  were  divided.  One  half  of  them — 
roughly  the  half  now  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire— received  the  Western  influence  ;  the  other  half — 
roughly  modern  Serbia  and  Bulgaria — the  Eastern. 

The  Slavs  of  the  Bohemian  plain,  the  further  western 
extension  of  the  race,  were  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  or  Gallic,  Western  conception  of  Christian, 
ritual,  discipline  and  doctrine.  Not  only  were  their 
bishops  in  communion  with  Rome,  but  their  whole  cul- 
ture was  part  and  parcel  of  Western  things. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  Bohemians  another  group 
of  Slavs,  in  the  loth  century,  about  100  years  before  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  received  this  Western 
culture. 

The  first  nucleus  of  the  new  State  that  was  about  to  be 
formed  and  to  be  later  called  Poland,  was  found  in  the 
district  Posania  ;  in  the  valley  of  that  tributary  of  the 
Oder  which  is  called  the  Warta,  and  in  the  country  side 
the  chief  town  of  which  to-day  is  the  Polish  town  of 
Posna.  of  which  the  German  have  made  "  Posen." 

From  that  historical  centre  Polish  unity  grew  up  in  a 
few  generations.  But  this  original  centre  lay  far  out 
towards  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  whole  group,  and 
the  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  Polish  State  was  the 
river  Vistula. 

In  the  third  article  of  this  series,  which  will  appear 
ne.xt  week,  a  map  will  better  explain  the  general  position 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  difficulties  which  the  geo- 
graphy of  Poland  has  lent  to  its  history. 

Roughl}'  speaking,  this  new  Slav  State,  with  its  Latin 
religion  and  its  wholly  Western  culture,  lay  in  the  basin  of 
the  Vistula  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic.  To  th(.> 
west  it  included  the  valley  of  the  Warta  up  to,  and  in 
places  crossing,  the  Upper  Oder,  and  occupying  what 
to-day  we  call  Silesia.  Eastward,  the  new  State 
or  group  had  a  curiously  undefined  boundary,  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  very  important  to  grasp,  because  its  lack 
of  precision  has  affected  the  whole  of  Polish  history. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Niemen  and  the  marshy  and  lake 
district  to  the  east  of  it,  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  up  to  the  (nilf  of  Riga,  there  lay  a  pagan  Slav  group, 
the  Lithuanians.  They  stretched  down  to  that  great 
mass  of  marsh  which  to-day  we  called  the  Marshes  of 
Pinsk,  and  which  have  been  so  prominent  by  their 
strategical  effect  upon  this  great  war.  The  whole  of 
these  eastern  flats  were,  therefore,  a  belt  of  paganism 
cutting  off  the  Western  Christianity  of  Poland  from  the 
Eastern  Christianity  of  the  young  Russian  Principate^s, 
which  were  gradually  rising  far  in  the  interior.  This 
pagan  belt  lasted  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  only 
accepted  the  Christian  religion  and  culture  within  a 
century  or  so  of  the  Reformation. 

Poland,  therefore,  during  all  the  great  years  of  her 
history,  during  her  development  as  a  great  mediaeval 
State,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe  in  the 
l6th  century,  was  not  only  by  religion  and  tradition 
Western,  but  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  look  ea.st- 
ward  at  all,  nor  think  of  herself  as  a  sister  State  to  the 
Slavs  of  the  interior  beyond  the  pagan  belt.  Her  sharp, 
clearly  defined  boiiudary,  was,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  western 
and  the  southern  boundary  :  the  boundary  which 
separates  her  from  the  Magyars  on  the  south  and  from 
the  wholly  alien  ^(ierman-speaking  peoples  upon  the 
west.  Her  boundary  to  the  east  was,  has  always  been, 
and  is  to-day,  a  vague  fluctuating  thing,  and  we  shall  see 
'  later  in  this  series  the  very  high  modern  importance  of 
this  contrast  between  the  western  and  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  Polish  people. 

But  when  we  have  grasped  what  geographically  the 
unity  of  Poland  is,  and  where  this  highly  distinct  nation 
stands,  how  it  is  necessarily  Western  and  even  intensely 
Western  in  culture  and  development,  we  must  ne.xt  intro- 
duce a  point  which  has  had  a  permanent  effect  upon  the 
history  of  the  country.  That  point  is  the  connection, 
the  contrast,  and  the  conflict  between  the  German- 
speaking  tribes  and  the  Polish  nation. 
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The  Invasion  of  Belgium 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


A  MONGST  the  historical  problems  raised  by  the 
/^  great  European  war,  the  question  of  the  in- 
L — ^  vasion  of  Belgium  remains  one  of  the  most 
X  JLabsorbing.  The  German  official  theory,  of 
course,  lays  the  responsibility  upon  the  Belgians  them- 
selves, in  that  they  violated  their  own  neutrality  and  thus 
forced  the  German  Army  to  protect  itself  against  the  trap 
they  had  laid,  by  occupying  forthwith  their  territory. 
It  is  interesting  to  examine  whether  strategical  principles 
(and  the  German  doctrine  of  their  application)",  M'ill 
help  to  support  tlHS  theory. 

Let  us  first  of  all  remember  that  (apart  from  a  detailed 
examination)  the  mancjeuvre  of  1914  across  Belgium 
gave  a  striking  first  impression  of  being  a  thoroughly 
organised  and  long-considered  operation,  and  showed, 
outwardly  at  least,  every  sign  of  perfect  production  and 
stage-management.  Of  course,  in  such  a  judgment, 
formed  without  serious  documentary  evidence,  imagina- 
tion may  perhaps  play  a  large  part  ;  but  we  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  this  judgment  coincides  exactly 
with  what  the  Germans  themselves  affirm  to  be  the 
reason  of  that  superiority  which  confers  on  them  the 
right  to  world-hegemony,  namely,  in  the  words  of  a  great 
German  scientist,  the  chemist  Ostwald  :  "  That  faculty 
hr  organisation  which,  has  allowed  Germany  to  attain  a 
higher  stage  of  civilisation  than  the  other  nations  and  to 
rhich  only  the  war  will  raise  them  [the  others).  The 
French  and  the  English  are  still  at  a  stage  of  civilisation 
which  the  (Germans  left  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  stage 
of  iudividualism.  Germany  to-day  is  at  the  higher  stage, 
that  of  organisation." 

The  Dominant  Idea 

If  this  had  been  the  opmion  of  a  single  man,  however 
influential,  it  would  have  been  more  or  less  negligible. 
It  was  to  be  found,  however,  in  a  multitude  c^f  writings  ; 
numberless  and  most  varied  circumstances  go  to  prove  that 
the  opinion  of  the  chemist  Ostwald  was  a  current,  or 
rather  dominant,  o]>iaion  i'n  Germany.  The  idea  in- 
spired the  German  people,  and,  surely  to  a  much  higher 
degree,  the  German  Army.  Thus  the  General  Staff  was 
to  organise  victory  by  virtue  of  this  superior  stage  of 
civilisation,  just  as  the  Government  would  organise  the 
nation's  labour  by  suppressing  the  inferior  principle  of 
individualism. 

Of  course,  at  present  we  can  only  deal  in  hypotheses. 
The  study  of  this  subject  must  be  resumed  at  a  later 
date,  when  it  can  be  approached  in  a  calmer  spirit.  We 
can  none  the  less  seek  to  find  to  what  extent  the  cam- 
paign of  1870  influenced,  in  Germany,  that  of  1914,  for 
it  is  bej'ond  doubt  (and  this  applies  to  France  no 
less  than  Germany) — that  the  preparation  for  the  war 
of  1914,  excepting,  of  course,  the  fixing  of  its  date,  began 
as  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  had  laid  down  the 
new  frontier-line. 

At  that  moment  the  Prussian  General  Staff  started 
work  on  what  one  might  call  the  scientific  or  dogmatic 
history  of  the  war  of  1870-1871,  for  the  famous  work,  so 
well-known  to  all  military  men,  was  intended  not  merely 
for  a  summarisation  of  facts,  but  more  for  a  justification 
of  methods.  An  attempt  was  made  in  this  work  to  show 
how  warfare  should  be  scientifically  organised,  leaving 
nothing,  or  practically  nothing,  to  chance,  and  securing 
victory  by  its  Very  perfection  of  theory  and  practice, 
in  short,  the  German  method  of  warfare,  as  impeccable 
and  infallible  as  German  science  and  German  truth. 

The  victorious  Moltke  of  1870  was  thus  made  a  proto- 
type for  the  present  war,  being  proclaimed  superior  to 
Napoleon,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  militar}'  prowess, 
but  also  by  reason  of  that  amazing  German  superstition 
of  race-superiority.  Napoleon's  equal  in  military  genius, 
Moltke  had  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  superior 
race. 

This  puerile  belief,  however,  does  not  prevent  Moltke 
being  inferior  to  Napoleon,  and  indeed  to  many  more, 
in  one  respect  :  he  conducted  but  two  great  campaigns, 
as  against  Napoleon's  fourteen.     Less  by  many  were  the 


occasions  on  which  he  liad  to  solve  intricate  strategicnil 
l)roblems  and,  in  the  few  cases  when  he  was  called  upon 
so  to  do,  cuTumstances  always  led  him  to  repeat  the  same 
manoeuvre.  Sadowa,  the  attempted  French  envelop- 
ment on  the  Sarre,  St.  Privat  and  Sedan,  all  these  four 
battles  were  of  a  similar  type. 

Moltke  and  Hannibal 

Successes  of  such  a  lightning  character  proved  irre- 
futably (to  the  German  mind)  the  worth  of  complete 
organisation,  and  the  German  theory  of  warfare  (based 
first  and  last  vipon  superior  organisation)  would,  there- 
fore, t«/a//?6.'y  lead  to  a  complete  German  victory.  Forty 
years  of  military  literature  impressed  this  view  upon  the 
minds  of  officers.  The  campaign  of  1870  (regarded,  of 
course,  from  the  necessarily  superior  German  point  of 
view)  was  the  principal,  and  Sometimes  the  sole  basis  for 
the  study  of  strategy  ;  subsequent  campaigns  were  only 
considered  in  their  relation  to  this  prototype,  and  previous 
wars  studied  in  the  same  spirit.  The  latest  manifestatioa 
of  this  idea  of  strategic  preparation  was  the  publication 
in  the  great  and  (in  my  opinion)  excellent  German  Staff 
periodical,  the  "  Vierteljahrsheft  fiir  Truppenfiihrung  " 
of  an  article  by  Field-Marshal  von  Schlieifen,  entitled 
"  Canned,"  comparing  the  Moltke  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan 
with  the  Hannibal  of  Cannre,  and  demonstrating  that 
certain  victory  is  the  appanage  of  him  who  follows  most 
closely  the  classic  examples  of  these  three  battles. 

It  was  upon  this  'basis,  then,  that  the  General  Stafl 
prepared  the  imposing  flank  movement  across  Belgium, 
as  being  a  development  of  infallibly  successful  manneuvre 
of  1870  and  of  dimensions  suHiciently  colossal  to  satisfy 
the  new  German  spirit.  For  years,  since  1870,  and 
especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  French  fortified 
dyke  in  Lorraine,  this  scheme  had  been  mounted  and 
organised,  and  when  the  right  moment  came,  one  pressure 
on  the  button  sufficed  to  set  the  whole  machine  in  motion. 
Thus  would  Germany  establish  in  the  sphere  of  war,  as 
she  had  established  in  every  sphere  of  peaceful  operations, 
the  supremacy  of  that  superior  stage  of  civilisation  whicb 
she  claimed  to  represent — the  stage  of  organisation. 

A  Military  Necessity 

This  hypothesis  of  a  long  and  minute  preparation  ol 
the  German  manceuvre  on  the  Western  front  leads 
logically  to  the  conclusion  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
was  premeditated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  incredible 
that  anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  German 
strategical  science  should  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
despite  the  subsequent  denials  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  only  man  to  be  frank  on  this  point  was  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  himself  (at  first),  when  he  declared 
to  the  Reichstag  that  Belgium  was  being  crossed  iu 
defiance  of  all  treaties,  as  a  military  necessity. 

The  manoeuvre  through  Belgium  was  not  only  a  con- 
sequence of  the  systematic  study  of  Moltke ;  it  was 
w  rit  large  in  the  local  -  geography.  The  development 
of  the  intention  could  be  followed  from  1870  to  1914  by 
noting  the  variation  in  the  zones  of  concentration  foi 
the  armies  as  betrayed  by  strategic  railways,  stations 
and  platforms.  As  and  when  the  French  strengthened 
their  eastern  frontier,  so  the  Germans  tended  to  abandon 
their  original  bases  at  Strasbourg  and  Metz  and  to  de- 
velop their  preparations  for  concentration  on  the  frontier 
of  Luxembourg,  and  even  further  north,  right  up  to  the 
Dutch  frontier.  Many  writers  in  France  followed  this 
evolution  closely,  so  much  so  that  the  large  and  interest- 
ing work  by  Senator  Maxime  Lecomte  and  Lieut  .- 
Colonel  Camille  Levi  ;  "  Neutralite  beige  et  inva.'sion 
allemandc,"  published  in  1914  on  the  eve  of  hostilities, 
prognosticated  the  operations  almost  exactly  as  they 
took  place. 

To  the  question  "  When  the  Germans  invade  France, 
will  they  pass  through  Belgium  ? "  these  authors 
answer  most  clearly  "  The  Germans  will  pass  through 
Belgium."     In    a   chapter    thus    headed,    they   examine 
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tho  why  and  tlio  how.  II7n'  ?  Because  ol  the  weakness 
of  the  northern  l-'rencli  frontier  compared  with  tlie  eastern 
(for  the  French  had  long  relied  on  Bt-lgian  neutrality 
to  cover  their  northern  flank).  Hoic;  ?  Through  the 
xchole  of  Belgium,  for  the  size  of  the  fust-line  armies 
would  involve  a  crossi.ng  of  the  Meuse,  without  which, 
indeed,  this  right  wing  would  hardly  succeed  in  its 
attempted  envelopment  of  the  French  :  "  Their  right 
icing  "  wrote  Messrs.  Lecomte  and  Levi,  "  uill  advance 
across  central  Belgium,  making  in  force  for  Paris  and 
moving  chiefly  along  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  approximately 
along  the  line  Brussels,  Mons,  Paris." 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  .so  enormous  an  operation 
"onld  not  be  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  In 
irder  to  be  carried  out  with  the  regularity  which  no  mili- 
tary man  can  but  admire,  the  movement  must  have  been 
prepared  in  its  most  minute  details  with  the  utmost 
foresight.  The  success  of  the  whole  |)lan  depended  upon 
a  torrential  overflowing  of  the  Belgian  territory  ;  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Realpolitik  would  have  omitted 
to  stock  its  hand  with  all  the  available  trumps  and  that 
in  this  particular  case,  therefore,  above  all  (where  only 
success  could  justify  the  iniquitous  means),  Germany 
would  fail  to  employ  what  .has  always  been  hef  ace  of 
trumps,  namely  her  minute  organisation. 

Yet  another  argument  :  Germany  has  never  shone  in 
the  realms  of  improvisation,  but  always  as  regards 
analysis  and  elaboration.  Germans  have  always  known 
how  to  use  and  develop  to  the  best  advantage  the  in- 
vention of  others.  To  take  a  recent  example,  look  at 
aviation  ;  aviation  originated  in  F"rance,  but  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  German  air  service  was  very  much 
better  adapted  than  the  French.  In  France  on  the  other 
liand  a  certain  indifference  seems  always  to  follow  on 
the  heels  of  a  crisis  of  enthusiasm.  Who,  for  instance,- 
would  have  thought  that,  after  the.  hard  experience  of 
1870,  the  French  would  have  been  so  little  prepared  for 
iqi4  ?  Germany,  howe\er,  tends  to  sin  on  r'le  otiier 
side,  by  an  exaggeration  of  minute  organisation  vvhl  h 
would  often  compromise  a  situation  brought  about  by 
novel  and  unexpected  circumstances.  This  is  another 
reason  why  an  improvised  invasion  of  Belgium  would 
seem  to  conflict  with  all  the  most  stable  qualities  of  the 
German  character. 

Lastly,  an  argument  still  less  assailable,  although  lack 
of  documentary  evidence  causes  it  to  be  hypothetical : 


having  taken  Mollke  as  strategic  mentor,  it  would  be 
most  extraordinary  had  the  Cierman  staff  departed  from 
his  most  masterly  tiuality,  namely,  an  unceasing  reviewing 
and  improving,  of  the  plans  he  meditated  for  fuiure  cam- 
paigns. Moltke  prepared  the  campaign  of  1870  for 
thirteen  years,  from  1857  onwards.  During  this  period 
he  prepared  no  less  than  twenty  detailed  memorials 
addressed  to  the  King  and  his  ministers,  generals, 
etc.  Upon  every  political  change  in  Europe,  upon 
every  moclifleation  of  inferior  conditions  in  Prussia, 
upon  every  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  army,  he  im- 
proved and  jK'rfected  the  details  of  the  offensive  against 
France.  In  1869  the  twentieth  plan  was  ready,  and 
when,  faithful  to  his  tradition,  Moltke  re-examined  this 
plan,  he  found  it  satisfactory  and  wrote  in  the  margin 
"  Gut  auch  fiir  1870."  (Good  also  for  1870.) 
'  Is  it  possible  that  the  staff  which  copied  all  from  Moltke 
would  neglect  the  method  of  working  which  was  his  most 
shining  success  ?  Gut  of  the  question.  For  many  years 
past  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  must  have  been 
written  in  tfie  dossiers  of  the  German  Staff.  And  again, 
not  only  would  they  thus  be  following  Moltke,  but  all 
great  warriors.     Napoleon  wrote  much,  on  this  subject. 

Letter  to  Berthier,  2nd  October,  1804  :  "  At  the  moment 
of  declaring  war  there  is  so  much  to  do  that  it  is  wise  to 
start  some  years  beforehand." 

Letter  to  Eugene  i8th  September,  1806.  "  Matters  must 
be  considered  niany  months  before  they  come  to  pass." 

Letter  to  the  Staff  8th  September,  1808  :  "  Only  solid  and 
well-conceived  plans  can  succeed  in  war." 

Journal  at  St.  Helena  :  "A  plan  of  campaign  must 
foresee  all  that  the  enemy  can  or  may  do,  and  must  con- 
tain in  itself  the  antidote." 

That  which  Napoleon  and  Moltke  emphasised  as  neces- 
sary would  not  have  been  neglected  by  the  German  StafTf 
of  the  twentieth  century,  self-styled  superior  to  these. 
From  the  moment  when  the  German  (iovernment  decided 
to  violate  the  treaty  it  had  signed,  the  Staff  had  no 
alternative  but  to  prepare  the  said  violation  :  the  more  so  as 
Government  and  Staff  are  one  and  the  same  in  Germanj'. 

Everything  contradicts,  therefore,  the  puerile  excuse, 
that  the  Belgians  had  violated  their  owai  neutrality,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  proves  that  the  passage  through 
Belgium  was  premeditated,  probably  more  in  the  light 
of  conquest  than  of  mere  passage.  But  this  last  question 
will  remain  for  history  to  answer  more  fully. 


How  Aeroplanes  are  Used  in  War 


By    a    Correspondent 


THE  way  aeroplanes  are  utilised  in  the  war  has 
proved  different  from  every  pre-war  forecast, "so  I 
propose  to  indicate  what  our  three  classes  of  aero- 
planes  do  and  how  and  what  their  enemies  are. 
Passing  from  little  to  big,   we  find  that  the  smaller 
the  craft  the  more  agile  it -is,  and,  let  me  add,  the  more 
popular  with  pilots  for  many  reasons  which  will  appear. 

The  business  of  the  little  machine  is  to  be  mobile,  to 
climb  quickly,  turn  quickly,  dive  quickly,  recover 
quickly,  and  to  secure  this  quickness  which  is  its  one 
defence,  all  other  qualities  must  be,  and  are,  sacrificed 
to  the  limit  of  risk.  Thus  only  is  the  acme  of  per- 
formance achieved.  There  must  be  the  lightest  weight 
engine,  the  largest  horse-power — generally  100  to  150 
H.P.,  only  one  man,  only  one  gun,  the  minimum  of 
petrol  (for  petrol  becomes  a  great  burden  if  many  hours' 
flight  is  to  be  effected  with  these  big  engines).  The 
slowness  of -alighting,  which  is  such  a  comfort  to  the 
pilot  who  has  to  land  in  a  restricted  aerodrome  "  in 
the  held."  must  be  sacrificed  so  as  to  keep  the  wings 
small  and  light,  comfortable  space  for  the  pilot  must 
he  cut  down,  armoured  seats  are  generally  avoided  in 
this  craft,  pistols,  heavy  clothes,  easy  landing  gears  • 
with  large  tyres  and  shock  absorbers,  all  these  things 
are  not  for  the  "  short  range  "  defence  aeroplane.  It 
generally  has  a  fixed  machine  gun  arranged  so  as  to  fire 
thiougli  the  disc  of  the  propeller,  and  the  ainnan  aims 
the  gun  by  aiming  the  whole  machine  to  which  it  is 
rigidly  fastened.  Such  an  aeroplane  was  the  Morane 
(badly  copied  by  the  Germans  in  their  Fokker  and  never 


eclipsed  or  beaten  by  the  Fokker,  for  all  that  the  latter 
was  cleverly  advertised  by  the  Germans  and  foolishly 
advertised  by  ourselves  ;  for — the  secret  must  out^ — much 
of  the  British  Press  is  as  ill-informed  as  voluble  on 
matters  aeronautical.*) 

The  functions  of  the  machine  are  notable  :  Its  busi- 
ness is  hardly  to  go  over  the  enemy's  land  at  all.  It 
carries  no  bombs,  nor  camera,  nor  need  the  airman  ever 
take  field  glasses.  It  carries,  but  it  does  not  for  its  proper 
functions  need,  a  compass.  It  waits  for  the  enemy's  aero- 
planes (diagram  I).  It  does  this  waiting  either  on  the 
ground,  springing  into  the  air  at  1,000  feet  per  minute 
as  soon  as  he  is  in  view,  or  when  he  is  announced  as 
coming,  or  else  it  waits  on  high— at  10,000  or  14,000 
feet,  and  from  there  its  object  is  to  pounce,  andpoimcing 
means  moving  at  incredible  speeds  because  the  downhill 
gradient  is  very  steep,  and  the  movement  may  thus 
correspond  to  working  at  the  rate  of  an  engine  power 
of  200,  or  even  300  H.P.,  for  the  period  of  the  descent. 
This  mobility  enables  it  to  keep  behind  the  raider  aero- 
plane which  forms  its  proper  prey,  blanketed  from  the 
effect  of  the  raider's  gun  by  keeping  behind  the  planes 
or  behind  the  tail  and  rudder  of  its  enemy.  When  the 
Germans  had  suffered  severely  from  our  Moranes  and 
Bristols  they  copied  us.  They  put  up  some  bright  and 
clever  young  pilots  like  Immelmann  and  Boelcke,  who— 
no  discredit  to  them — selected  their  prey  amongst  those 

•  We  wete   actually  told  tliat  Fokkers  were  dropping  bombs  in 
Kngland  !    The  public  shuddered  and  more  ha'pence  were  duly  col-, 
lected  by  those  who  trade  on  sensation. 
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Pouncing  on  a  slower  machine  helow — Tlie  fixed  gun  in  A's  aero- 
plane is  aimed  alonij  the  path  of  flight  at  the  lower  machine,  whose 
Gunner   B  is  unable   to  fire     at    A    because    he  is    blanksted    by    his 

own   planes 

who  were  laden  >vith  bombs,  or  who  with  slower  double- 
seater  machines  were  engaged  on  the  painfully  trying 
work  of  directing  our  artillery  tire  or  photographing  the 
new  trenches,  or  the  latest  movements  of  troops.  War  is 
war,  we  have  done  just  the  same  to  them,  with  at  Ic^ast 
equal  success  and  with  less  advertisement.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  operations,  when  the  (iermans  had  no  machines 
of  the  type,  we  were  operating  with  engines  of  80  H.P., 
■"such  as  the  Gnome,  and  shortly  after  with  engines  of 
QO  H.P..,  such  as  the  Le  Rhone. 

I  now  come  to  the  sub-division  which  exists  amongst 
these  little  aeroplanes  —  between  "tractors"  and 
"  pushers  " — those  which  have  the  engine  and  propeller 
in  front  and  those  which  have  them  behind  the  pilot,  as 
shown  in  diagram  No.  2.  • 

This  subdivision  is  important,  because  it  shows  how 
various  advantages  may  be  got  by  special  means. 

The  "  tractor,"  owing  to  the  smooth  fish  shape  which 
can  be  given  to  its  body,  shown  shaded  in  the  chagram, 
and  the  small  number  of  projecting  struts  and  wires  to 
offer  resistance  to  the  air  is,  with  the  same  engine  power, 
always  capable  of  more  speed  and  a  quicker  climb  than 
the  ''  pusher."  There  is  .as  yet  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  view  of  the  principle  previously  declared  on  which 
these  little  craft  are  built,  of  sacrificing  everything  to 
mobility,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  "  pusher  "  was  ever 
allowed  to  appear  amongst  the  typo.  There  are  certain 
authorities  who  think  that  it  never  should  have  been 
allotted  to  these  duties,  but  others  arc  of  opinion  that 
certain  peculiar  ad\antages  of  the  "  pusher  "  warrant 
the  loss  of  speed. 

Advantages  of  the  Pusher  (see  diagram  2) 

The  advantages  are  the  splendid  field  of  fire  and  field 
of  view  forward  which  is  given  by  this  arrangement, 
advantages  which  not  only  make  it  easier  for  the  airman 
to  aim  at  the  enemy  when  not  in  the  direct  line  of  flight, 
but  make  it  easier  for  him  to  find  his  enemy  when  mount- 
ing into  the  upper  air  after  him. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  I  said  it  was  easier  to  aim  the 
gun  at  an  enemy  who  may  be  moving  across  the  path 
of  flight,  not  that  it  was  easier  to  hit  him,  and  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  question. 

A  target  moving  across  the  field  at  qo  miles  an  hour 
is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  hit.  There  is  so  iittle  time 
to  use  the  sights,  to  allow  for  the  cross  speed,  to  allow 
for  one's  own  speed,  to  allow  for  the  great  and  disturbing 
influence  of  the  wind  pressure  when  once  it  gets  on 'to 
the  side  of  the  gun.     To  the  enthusiast  for  the  tractor. 


it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  one  never — or  so  rarely  as  not 
to  count,  hits  an  enemy  mortally,  except  when  he  is 
moving  in  a  direct  line  away  or  towards,  and  hence  that 
the  freedom  of  aiming  sideways  loses  all  its  attractions. 

Thereby'  we  are  left  in  the  same  suspense  as  before 
as  to  whether  little  "  pusher  "  machines,  are,  with  the 
average  skilled  pilot,  as  useful  for  defence  as  the  "tractors." 
To  fix  our  ideas  on  the  speeds  without  pretending  to 
precision,  we  must  take  it  that  these  fast  single  seater 
tractors  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  a  speed  which 
we  may  call  75  miles  an  hour  at  6,000  feet  ;  those  which 
t  ame  later  had  a  speed  of  86  miles  an  hour  and  the 
fast  pu-shers  a  speed  of  83  miles  an  hour  at  the  same 
heights.* 

I  do  not  propose  to  allow  myself  to  be  entangled  in 
the  sea  of  rubbish  which  has  been  tlowing  and  ebbing 
over  the  difference  between  privately  flesigned  machines 
and  those  (distinguished  by  the  letter  "  E  ")  which  were 
(iovernment  designed.  I  have  enquired  carefully  into 
the  question  and  find  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  it. 
There  are  excellent  machines  from  b(jth  sources,  and 
owing  to  the  rapid  strides  which  e\eryonc  has  made, 
whichever  machine  has  been  designed  latest  is  generally 
the  best  in  some  particular  feature  which  has  had  con- 
centrated study. 

The  Radial  Engine 

The  effect  of  the  kindof  engine  used  in  these  aeroplanes 
must  be  considered.  Where  supremely  light  weight  is 
wanted  in  the  finished  aeroplane  it  is  proper  to  pick  out  the 
engine  of  least  weight  for  power  ;  that  is  to  say  the  engine 
which  together  with  its  fuel,  oil,  tanks  (and  supports, 
accessories,  and  silencers  if  any)  is  lightest  for  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  flight  contemplated-  for  the  type,  'fhis 
means  that  the  "  single  seater  short  range  "  defender 
aeroplane  should  always  have  a  radial  engine  ;  because 
up  to  the  present  date  the  radial  engine  is  under  these 
conditions  of  use  lighter  than  any  and  every  type  of 
non-radial  engine. 

To  bring  this  fact  home  I  have  drawn  diagram  3 — 
where  it  is  shown  that  by  disposing  the  cylinders  starwise 
round  the  crank  we  get  a  crank  case  which  is  exceedingly 
small,  light,  and  stiff  :  wliich  carries  the  minimum 
number  of  bearings  and  generally  saves  weight.  If  the 
question  is  then  asked  why  in  aeronautics  any  other  engine 
than  a  radial  one  is  ever  used,  I  must  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  defer  the  answer  till  I  can  deal  with  the  engine  ques- 
tion at  greater  length. 

For  the  same  reason  of  \\eight-sa\ing  and  maxini'im 
power  the  single  seat  "  defender  "  does  not  carry  silencers, 
and  therefore  may  appropriately  use  the  class  of  engine 
which  is  not  easily  susceptible  of  being  silenced,  the  rotary 
radial.  * 

The  Risks 

Having  now  given  some  idea  of  the  class  of  aeroplane 
which  is  atxjve  all  mobile,  I  accentuate  that  it  does  not 
normally  travel  much  over  the  enemy's  country,  and  is 

•  Throughout  these  notes  the  figures  of  numbers,  speeds,  etc.,  arc 
krpt  sutliciently  comparative  for  instruction,  but  they  are  carefully 
disguised,  so  as  to  avoid  by  any  possible  chance  disclosing  information. 


Single  seater 
'Tushei^' 


Single  seater 
"Xr3.ctov" 


Diagram  2  showing  the  superior  freedom  for  moving  the  gun  to  fire 
in  all  directions  except  backwards  in  a  "pnsher"  as  compared  to  u 
"  tractor  "  single  seater.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  extra  5  or  8 
miles  an  hour  of  the  "  tractor"  compensate  for  the  loss  of  field  of  fir« 
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proportionately  less  exposed  to  the  enemy's  anti-aircraft 
guns  ;  even  if  it  does  cross  the  Hne  it  does  so  at  great 
height  ;  it  is  very  small,  and  travels  at  great  speeds. 
On  such  occasions  its  chief  risk  is  in  the  chance  of  meeting 
another  craft  of  the  same  type  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
and  when  this  happens  it  is  an  even  match.  Summarising 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  personal  safety  of  the 
flyer  we  find  that,  of  all  classes  of  aeroplane  duties  this 
is  the  one  in  which  he  runs  the  least  gun  fire  risk  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  "  aeroplane  risk." 

I  include  in  the  term  "  aeroplane  risk  "  all  that  kind 
of  accident  which  may  arise  from  pilot's  error — undue 
abruptness  of  manipulation  when  diving,  from  weakness 
of  the  aeroplane  and  from  the  awkwardness  of  aUghting 
such  fast  aircraft  in  whatever  restricted  aerodromes  the 
chances  of  war  may  provide. 

This  class  of  work  belongs  naturally  to  the  more 
skilled  of  the  airmen,  and  in  this  respect  such  men 
constitute  a  corps  d' elite  sought  after  for  every  reason. 
The  flights  are  shorter  and  less  exposed  to  shrapnel, 
they  are  fast  enough  to  outpace  and  out-manreuvre 
their  prey  (as  in  diagram  i)  and  be  it  noted,  their  prey, 
the  heavier  aeroplanes,  are  not  heavy  with  armour,  and 
so  are  no  more  protected  against  point  blank  machine 
gun  fire  than  i\\e\  are  themselves.  Briefly  this  class  of 
mount  is  much  sought  after.  It  is  also  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  to  build,  and  its  value  has  been  very  clearly 
shown  by  Mr.  Lanchester  in  a  previous  article  in  L.\nd  & 
Water. 

The  Short  Range  Bomber 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  defender  aeroplanes 
are  the  only  "  single-seaters  "  that  find  a  use  in  war. 
There  is  another  group  of  operations  which  calls  for 
machines  that  at  first  sight  are  very  similar.  They 
differ  in  being  just  one  stage  heavier,  and  allow  of  the 
use  of  non-radial  engines. 

These  are  not,  for  they  could  not  be,  quite  so  handy 
as  the  "  defenders,"  because  of  their  greater  weight.  In 
comparison  they  can  carry  bombs  more  successfully  and 
without  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  performance  since  the 
bomb's  weight  is  a  less  percentage  of  the  total  weight. 
They  are  not,  owing  to  theirlimited  tankage,  intended  to 
go  very  far  afield  with  their  bombs,  since  any  large  in- 
crease of  fuel  would  spoil  their  rapidity  of  climb  and 
power  of  manceuve. 

Sometimes  the  bombs  are  omitted,  and  they  lend  a 
hand  at  the  job  of  "  defender  " — wherein  they  make 
a  fair  showing — being  to  some  extent  a  "  two-purpose  " 
machine.  In  the  air  as  on  the  sea  it  is  patent  that 
any  mixing  up  of  purposes  does  not  conduce  to  tlie 
supreme  achievement  in  either  purpose — yet  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  air,  war  conditions  there  arc  special  uses  for 
the  hybrid,  just  as  on  the  sea  we  find  a  ship  which  is 
neither  a  dreadnought  nor  a  scout — -the  battle   cruiser 
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— which  cannot  excel  the  battleship  in  armament  or 
armour  nor  the  scqut  in  speed,  but  which  has,  as  we 
know,  its  uses. 

This  hybrid  single-seater  has  at  times  a  more  risky 
life  than  the  "  defender."  Its  job  may  take  it  over  the 
enemy  and  over  his  anti-aircraft  guns  when  sallying  forth 
under  a  load  of  explosives.  It  must  elude  the  enemy's 
light  and  fast  defenders  if  it  can,  and  its  speed  is  a  help 
thereto.  For  this  reason  its  fuel  supply  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  long  range  bombing  craft.  "As  to  its  popu- 
larity with  airmen  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  as  much 
sought  after  as  the  first  class,  but  its  duty  has  such  con- 
siderable attractions  over  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  two- 
seater,  which  has  a  heavy  equipment  for  long  journeys  or 
for  lengthy  exposure  during  the  tedious  circling  over  the 
targets  for  the  direction  of  our  gunners,  that  single-seater 
bombers'  craft  must  certainly  lie  described  as  desirable 
mounts.  When  they  have  relieved  themselves  of  their  load 
of  bombs  they  are  found  to  be.  on  returning  home,  quite 
.suitable  for  slovv  alighting — a  useful  quality.  Tlieir 
defence  when  in  the  air  is  a  single  machine  gun,  aimed 
by  aiming  the  whole  machine,  and  firing  sometimes  over 
the  propeller  or  on  some  machines  through  the  pro- 
peller disc — missing  the  blades  by  a  timing  device  which 
controls  the  trigger  or  other  part  while  the  blade  is 
opposite  the  gun  barrel. 

in  a  future  number  I  hope  to  indicate  other  uses  of 
the  "  little  "  aeroplanes  and  pass  on  to  the  qualities  of 
two-seaters,  both  pusher  and  tractor. 


A  Strategic  Retreat 


By  Patrick  MacGill 


THE  ruined  village  lay  wrapped  in  the  silence 
of  death.  It  was  a  corpse  over  which  the  itars 
came  out  like  funeral  tapers.  The  star-shells 
held  the  heaven  behind  Loos,  forming  into  airy 
constellations  which  vanished  at  a  breath.  The  road, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  pitted  with  .shell-holes  and  bearing 
an  incongruous  burden  of  dead  mules,  dead  men,  broken 
limbers  and  \ehicles  of  war  ran  in  front  of  us  straight  up 
to  and  across  the  firing  line  into  France  that  was  not 
France.  Out  there  behind  the  German  lines  were  the 
F""rench  villagers  and  p^-asantry.  Were  they  longing 
for  the  great  push  that  would  set  them  free  ?  I  doubt 
it  ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  I*"reneh  behind  the 
German  lines  feared  an  advance  of  their  own  countrymen 
as  much  as  the  villagers  behind  our  lines  feared  a  (ierman 
advance.  The  indefatigable  shrapnel  kills  impartially,; 
how  many  civilians  in  Loos  and  Lens  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  furious  75's  !  In  F'rance  the  Allies  fight  at  a  dis- 
adxantagc  ;  a  few  days  ago  a  German  ammunition 
depot  was  blown  up  in  Lille  and  many  French 
civilians  were  killed.  How  much  more  effective  it  Would 
have   been   if   the   civilians    had   been    Germans.     Our 


battalion  was  returning  to  the  trenches  after  a  fortnight's 

rest  in  H ,  a  village  in  the  rear.    We  had  handed  over 

the  trench  taken  from  the  Germans  to  X regiment 

before  leaving  for  H .  In  H  — —  w^e  got  a  new  equip- 
ment, fresh  clothing,  good  boots  and  clean  shirts ;  now  we 
were  ready  for  furtlier  work  in  active  warfare. 

We  passed  througli  Loos  on  the  way  to  the  trenches. 
What  a  change  since  we  had  been  there  last  !  The  adap- 
tive French  liad  taken  the  village  in  hand  and  had  now 
been  there  for  three  days.  Three  days,  and  a  miracle 
had  been  accomijlished.  Every  shell-crater  in  the  street 
was  filled  up  witli  dead  horses,  biscuit  tins,  sandbags  and 
bricks,  and  the  place  was  made  easy  for  vehicle  traflic. 
Barricades,  behind  which  machine  guns  lurked  privily, 
were'  built  at  the  main  crossings.  An  old  bakery  was 
patched  up  and  there  bread  was  baked  for  the  soldiers. 
In  a  cellar  near  the  square  a  neat  wine  shop  displayed 
tempting  bottles  whicii  the  thirsty  might  purchase  for  a 
few  sous. 

The  case  with  which  the  French  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  any  change  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  to  me.     In  Les  Brebis  I  saw  roofs  blown  off  the 
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village  houses  at  dawn,  at  noon  I  saw  the  natives  putting 
them  on  again  ;  at  Cuinchy  I  saw.  an  ancient  woman 
selling  cafe  au  lait  at  four  sous  a  cup  in  the  jumble  of 
bricks  which  was  once  her  home.  When  the  cow  which 
supplied  the  milk  was  shot  in  the  stomach  the  woman 
still  persisted  in  selling  coffee,  cafe  noir  at  three  sous  a 
cup.  When  a  civilian  is  killed  at  Mazingarbe  the  chil- 
dren of  the  place  sell  the  percussion  cap  of  the  death- 
dealing  shell  for  lialf-a-franc.  Once  when  1  was  there  an 
old  crone  was  killed  when  washing  her  feet  at  a  street 
pump.  A  dozen  or  more  percussion  caps  were  sold  that 
day  ;  every  garcon  in  the  ncighbovirhood  claimed  that  the 
aluminium  nose  cap  in  his  possession  was  the  one  that 
did  the  foul  deed.  When  I  was  new  to  b^rance  I  bought 
several  of  these  ghastly  relics,  but  in  a  few  weeks  I  was 
out  trying  to  sell.  There  was  then,  however,  a  slump  in 
nose-caps,  and  I  lost  heavily.  ■  .  ' 

The  apt  process  of  accommodation  which  these  few 
incidents  may  help  to  illustrate  is  peculiar  to  the  French  ; 
they  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  a 
ruined  village.  They  paved  the  streets  with  dead  horses  ; 
drew  bread  from  the  bricks  and  stored  wine  in  the  litter 
that  was  Loos.  That  is  France,  the  I-'hcKuix  that  rises 
resplendent  from  her  ashes,  France,  that  like  her  Joan  of 
Arc  will  live  for  ever  because  she  has  suffered,  France  — 
a  star-like  I'^abelais  which  can  cast  afiidc  a  million  petty 
vices  when  occasion  requires  it,  and  glow  with  eternal 
splendour,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  Munster  Fusiliers  held  a  trench  on  the  left  of  Loos 
and  they  had  suffered  severely.  They  had  been  in  there 
for  eight  daj's  and  the  big  German  gvms  were  active  all  the 
time.  In  one  place  the  trench  was  filled  in  for  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards.  Think  of  what  that  means. 
Two  hundred  men  manned  the  deep,  cold  alley  dug  in  the 
clay.  The  shells  fell  all  i^ound  the  spot,  the  parados 
swooped  forward,  the  parapet  dropped  back,  they  were 
jaw's  which  devoured  men.  The  soldiers  went  in  there, 
into  a  grave  that  closed  like  a  trap.  None  could  escape. 
When  we  re-opened  the  trench,  we  re-opened  a  grave 
and  took  out  the  dead. 

When  we  came  to  relieve  those  who  remained  alive  the 
night  was  clear  and  stars  stood  out  cold  and  brilliant  in  the 
deep  overhead  ;  but  a  grey  haze  enveloped  the  horizon 
and  probably  we  would  have  rain  before  the  daw^n.  The 
trenches  here  were  dug  recently;  make-shift  alleys  they 
were,  insecure  and  muddy,  lacking  dug-outs,  fire  places 
and  every  accommodation  that  might  make  a  soldier's 
life  bearable.  The  trenches  here  were  fringed  with  dead, 
dead  soldiers  in  khaki  lay  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the 
parapet,  their  feet  in  the  grass,  their  heads  on  the  sand- 
bags ;  they  lay  behind  the  parados,  on  the  level  in  the 
woods,    everywhere. 

A  low-lying  country,  wet  fields,  stagnant  drains,  shell- 
rent  roads,  ruined  houses,  dead  men,  mangled  horses. 
To  us  soldiers  this  was  the  only  apparent  result  of  the 
battle  of  Loos.  No  wires  were  as  yet  laid  by  our  men  in 
front  of  the  trench.  The  Germans  had  placed  some  en- 
tanglements in  front  of  their  position  and  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  examine  their  labours  and  see  what 
they  had  done.  If  we  found  that  their  wire  entanglement 
was  strong  and  well  fastened  our  conclusions  would  be 
that  the  Germans  were  not  ready  to  attack,  that  their 
^  time  at  the  moment  was  devoted  to  safeguarding  them- 
selves from  attack.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  wires 
were  light,  fragile  and  easily  removed,  we  might  guess 
than  an  early  attack  on  our  "lines  would  take  place.  Lieu- 
tenant Y and  two  men  went  across  to  have  a  look  at 

the  enemy's  wires  ;  we  busied  ourselves  digging  a  deeper 
trench  ;  as  a  stretcher-bearer  I  had  no  particular  work 
for  the  moment  so  I  buried  a  few  of  the  dead  who  lay  on 
the  field.  On  our  right  was  a  road  which  crossed  our 
trench  and  the  Germans',  a  straight  road  lined  with 
shell-scarred  poplars  running  true  as  an  arrow  into  the 
profundities  of  the  unknown.  The  French  occupied  the 
trench  on  our  right  and  a  gallant  Porthos  (I  met  him 
later)  built  a  barricade  of  sandbags  on  the  road,  and  sitting 
there  all  night  with  a  iLxed  rifle,  he  iired  bullet  after  bullet 
down  the  highway.  His  game  was  to  hit  cobbles  near 
the  German  trenches  ;  from  thtse  the  bullet  went  splatter- 
ing and  ricochetting,  hopping,  and  skippmg  along  the 
road  for  a  further  hve  hundred  yards,  making  a  sound 
like  a  pebble  clattering  down  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  Many 
a  Boche  coming  along  that  road  must  have  heartily 
cursed  the  energetic  Porthos. 


Suddenly  the  report  of  hrearms  came  from  the  open 
in  front,  then  followed  two  yells,  loud  and  agonising, 
and  afterwards  silence.  What  had  happened  ?  Curi- 
osity prompted  me  to  rush  into  the  trench,  leaving  a 
dead  soldier  half  buried,  and  make  enquiries.  All  the 
workers  had  ceased  their  labour,  they  stood  on  the  fire- 
steps  staring  into  the  void  in  front  of  them,  their  ears 
tensely  strained. 

As  we  watched,  three  figures  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  greyness  in  front,  rushed  up  to  the  parapet,  and  Hung 
themselves  hastily  into  the  trench.  The  listening  patrol 
had  returned. 

They  had  examined  the  enemy's  wire  and  were  on  the 
way  back  when  one  of  the  men  stumbled  into  a  shell- 
hole  on  tlie  top  of  three  Germans  who  were  probably 
asleep.  The  Bodies  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  faced 
the  intruders.  The  officer  fired  at  one  and  killed  him, 
one  of  our  boys  ran  another  through  the  heart  with  the 
bayonet,  the  third  German  got  a  crack  on  the  head  with 
a  rifle-butt  and  collapsed,  yelling.  Then  the  listening 
patrol  rushed  hurriedly  in,  told  their  story  and  con- 
sumed extra  tots  of  rum  when  the  narrative  was  finished. 
The  morning  country  was  covered  with  white  fog  ; 
Bois  Hugo,  the  wood  on  our  left,  stood  out  an  island  in  a 
sea  of  milk.  Twenty  yards  away  from  the  trench  was 
the  thick  whiteness,  the  unknown.  Our  men  roamed 
about  the  open  picking  up  souvenirs  and  burying  dead. 
Probably  in  the  mist  the  Germans  were  at  work,  too. 
.  .  .  All  was  very  quiet,  not  a  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness, the  riot  of  war  was  suffocated  in  the  soft  fog. 

All  at  once  an  eager  breeze  broke  free  and  swept  across 
the  parapet,  driving  the  fog  away.  In  the  space  of 
five  seconds  the  open  was  bare,  the  cloak  which  covered 
it  was  swept  away.     Then  we  saw  many  things. 

Our  boys  in  khaki  came  rushing  back  to  their  trench, 
flinging  down  all  souvenirs  in  their  haste  to  reach  safety, 
The  French  on  our  right  scampered  to  their  burrows, 
casting  uneasy  eyes  behind  them  as  they  ran.  A 
machine  gun  might  open  and  play  havoc.  Porthos  had 
a  final  shftt  down  the  road,  then  he  disappeared  and 
became  one  with  the  field. 

But  the  enemy  raced  in  as  we  did  ;  their  indecorous 
haste  equalled  ours.  They  had  been  out,  too.  One  side 
retreated  from  the  other  and  none  showed  any  great 
gallantry  in  the  affair.  Only  when  the  field  was  clear 
did  the  rifles  speak.  Then  there  was  a  lively  ten  minutes 
and  a  few  thousand  useless  rounds  were  wasted  by  the 
combatants  before  they  sat  down  to  breakfast.  "  A 
strategic  retreat,"  said  Pryor,  my  mate.  "  I  never  ran 
as  quickly  in  all  my  life.  I  suppose  it  is  like  this  every 
night,  men  working  between  the  lines,  engineers  build- 
ing entanglements,  covering  parties  sleeping  out  their 
watch,  listening  patrols  and  souvenir  hutiters  doing  their 
little  bit  in  their  own  particular  way.  It's  a  funny  way 
of  conducting  a  war." 
"  It's  strange,"    I  said. 

"  We  have  no  particular  hatred  for  the  men  across  the 
way,"  said  Pryor.  "  My  God,  the  trenches  tone  a  man's 
temper.  When  I  was  at  home  (Pryor  had  just  had  ten 
days'  furlough)  our  drawing  room  bristled  with  hatred 
of  some  being  named  the  Hun.  Good  Heavens,  you 
should  hear  the  men  past  military  age  revile  the  Hun. 
If  they  were  out  here  we  couldn't  keep  them  from  getting 
over  the  top  to  have  a  smack  at  the  foe.  And  the  women  1 
If  they  were  out  here,  they  would  just  simply  tear  the 
Germans  to  pieces.  I  believe  that  we  are  the  wrong  men. 
we  able-bodied  youths  with  even  tempers.  It's  the  men 
who  are  past  military  age  who  should  be  out  here." 
Pryor  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  I  once  read  a  poem,  a  most  fiery  piece  of  verse,"  he 
continued  ;  "  and  it  urged  all  men  to  take  part  in  th? 
war,  get  a  gun  and  get  off  to  Flanders  immediately. 
Shame  on  those  who  did  not  go  !  The  fellow  who  wrote 
that  poem  is  a  bit  of  a  literary  swell  and  I  looked  up  his 
name  in  "  Who's  Who"  and  find  that  he  is  a  year  or  two 
above  military  age.  If  I  were  a  man  of  seventy  and  could 
pick  up  fury  enough  to  write  that  poem  I'd  be  off  to  the 
recruiting  agent  the  moment  the  last  line  was  penned 
and  I'd  tell  the  most  damnable  lies  to  get  off  and  have  a 
smack  at  the  Hun.  But  that  literary  swell  hasn't 
cnhsted  yet." 
A  pause. 

"  And  never  will  "   Pryor  concluded,  placing  a  mess  tin 
of  water  on  a  red  hot  brazier. 
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Furloughs  Among  the   Fells 


By  William  T.  Palmer 


ONE  and  all  we  are  this  year  living  under  military 
conditions.  The  aforetime  summer  holiday 
which  allowed  three  or  four  weeks  by  the  sea  or 
among  the  hills,  has  shrunk  into  a  hardly  won 
furlough  of  as  many  days.  Yet  one  can  cover  a  good 
deal  of  picturesque  Britain  and  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
in  that  short  span  of  time.  Most  of  our  young  men  need 
trouble  little  about  new  equipment  this  season.  The 
khaki  uniform,  puttees  and  strong  boots  issued  by  the 
War  Office  are  ideal  for  rough-country  walking.  Only 
when  definite  rock-climbs  are  to  be  aimed  at  is  there  need 
for  Alpine  nails,  and  for  most  occasions  a  light  cane  is  as 
good  in  assisting  the  balance  on  broken  ground  as  the 
stoutest  alpenstock.  The  tiny  kit  now  considered 
necessary  for  the  fell-walker  can  be  stowed  in  a  simple 
service  haversack.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  how  many 
things  a  .spell  in  the  ranks  has  proxed  to  be  mere  luxuries. 

Simpler  Tastes 

In  the  matter  of  cash  circumstances  are  very  different. 
Formerly  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  was  put  aside  and  royally 
spent.  One's  journey  from  the  railway  -was  per  coach  or 
carriage,  and  a  large  Gladstone  was  e.Kpensi\-e  to  lill 
and  to  convey.  Similarly  on  the  return  journey  a  decent 
sum  of  money  was  thrown  away.  And,  of  course,  one 
ne\'(^r  dreams  of  walking  by  dusty  roads  a  dozen  miles 
to  some  distant  hills.  Now,  for  the  most  part,  our  boys 
ha\e  only  the  scanty  pay  and  allowances  of  Tommy  Atkins 
and  casual  pennies  have  to  be  hoarded  to  make  a  sum 
nameable  only  in  shiUings.  It  was  a  sharp  reminder  of 
one's  \ery  junior  days  to  meet  quite  recently  a  soldier 
enjoying  a  furlough  tramp  through  the  most  delectable 
parts  of  the  English  Lake  District  with  less  than  a  sovereign 
in  his  pocket.  "  When  I  was  earning  good  money  I 
never  could  afford  the  trip  up  here,"  he  said,  "  and  now," 
gloating  over  the  little  pile  of  silver,  "  I'm  satisfied  at 
doing  it  large  on  less  money  than  I  used  to  spend  in  a 
day  at  the  seaside."  I  have  bivouacked  again  and  again 
in  hill  rambles,  but  scarcely  from  choice  as  this  good 
man  was  doing.  He  was  of  the  stuff  of  the  heroes,  never 
sleeping  under  a  roof  in  his  four  days  out. 

Luckily  the  war  has  made  tastes  simpler  all  round. 
The  holiday-maker  feels  no  necessity  to  spend  money  on 
coach  or  motor  drives,  on  this  or  that  distant  excursion 
by  land  or  by  sea.  In  his  months  of  training  he  has 
become  inured  to  the  long  route-march  in  heavy  kit,  to 
early  rising,  to  long  hours  in  the  open  air.  He  has  lived 
dow'n  the  martyrdom  of  heat  headaches  which  has  spoilt 
so  many  peace-time  holidays.  Living  in  companies, 
battalions,  regiments,  armies,  for  so  long  our  soldier  lads 
ha\e  gained  a  hearty  dislike  for  crowds,  a  taste  for  elbow- 
room  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others.  And  in 
these  circumstances  a  furlough  among  the  fells  has  many 
attractions.  Up  there  the  folks  don't  expect  the  soldier 
to  he  continually  spending  money,  to  be  oh  the  ache 
after  unaccustomed  and  expensive  luxuries.  They  will 
listen  to  the  suggestion  of  a  bread-and-cheese  luncheon, 
to  plain  fare  all  the  time.  The  grand  hotels,  the  pretty- 
pretty  ])romenades,  the  motor-runs,  theatres  and  fancy 
music  halls  are  left  to  those  with  money  to  burn.  The 
rottage  by  the  lane-side,  the  farm  in  the  deep  dale,  are  the 
best  furlough  headquarters. 

Early  Hours 

Few  men  are  willing  to  slack  away  the  short  hours  of 
their  leave.  They  are  up  to  share  the  porridge  of  the 
early  shepherd,  and  on  the  hill-tops  in  the  pride  of  morn- 
ing. What  a  change  from  the  ancient  ten  o'clock  start 
habit  !  I-Vom  s"unrise  to  the  ordinary  breakfast  hour  is 
the  time  for  magnificent  views,  for  cool,  sweet  air  which 
almost  intoxicates.  Early  day  is  indeed  the  time  to 
see  the  hills,  to  watch  the  massing  of  the  shadows,  to 
note  the  coming  of  strong  colours  and  contrasts.  There 
is  then  a  special  delight,  an  uplift  of  heart  and  mind  in 
wandering  from  height  to  height,  dependent  on  no  man 
and  for  once  compelled  to  obey  no  man's  orders.  One's 
heart  indeed  leaps  to  the  freedom  of  the  hills. 


Having  had  so  much  of  company  our  furlough  men 
seem  to  delight  in  solitude,  in  what  Matthew  Arnold  has 
called  "  the  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells."  Last  summer 
I  met  by  a  mountain  well  an  AustraUan,  who,  in  the  course 
of  our  chat,  confessed  that  he  had  always  desired  to  make 
a  run  through  the  Old  Country,  visiting  historic  places, 
great  modern  cities — just  the  things  the  books  had  painted 
to  him  from  childhood.  But  after  dusty  Egypt  and  the 
blood-stained  hills  of  Gallipoli  liis  inclination  turned 
aside,  and  he  would  just  walk  through  some  pretty  bit  of 
England.  ' 

"  Yes,"  he  concluded,  "  with  these  glorious  hills 
and  \alleys,  with  the  line  green  fields  and  woodlands 
one  has  no  need  for  cantering  horse  or  throbbing  motor 
car  to  see  the  best  of  the  land.  The  bits  of  the  picture 
are  so  near  together  that  only  the  man  on  foot  sees  their 
real  beauty." 

There  is  something  contrasty  about  the  ideas  of  another 
furlough-man.  "  I  came  up  here  for  quiet,  and  I  ha\e 
got  it.  Except  for  yourself  I  haven't  spoken  a  dozen 
words  to  any  one  person  since  I  left  the  railway  three 
days  ago."     But  he  was  a  sergeant  whose  chief  duty  was 


the  drilling  of  recruits. 


No  wonder  he  was  tired  of  hearing 


his  own  voice. 

On  the  hillside  abo\'e  the  camp  I  met  a  merry  little 
fellow.  "  'As  I  come  up  'ere  to  see  the  sunset  ? 
No  blooming  fear.  I  came  up  so  as  I  could  have  a 
real  loud  grouse  at  everything.  Wonder  you  didn't 
hear  me  calling  a  few  pretty  things  about  our  captain. 
They  just  made  the  tree  tops  jump,  I  can  tell  you." 

Mixed  motives,  no  doubt.  How  much  more  pleasant 
is  it  to  find  a  party  of  khaki-clad  men — some  with  the 
King's  commission  maybe,  and  others  from  the  ranks — 
met  together  once  again  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  so  diffe- 
rently regarded  in  peace-time.  These  parties  are  more  or 
less  adept  rock-climbers,  and  one  hears  the  clink  of 
their  nailed  boots,  their  calls  and  signals  in  many  a  rugged 
recess   and   on   many   a   lofty   spire   of   the   mountains. 

Indeed  the  furlough-man,  with  or  without  pre\ious 
experience,  finds  in  rock-climbing  and  scrambling  up 
steep  and  rugged  slopes  a  sport  to  his  heart.  His  fine 
physical  condition  makes  him  delight  in  the  labour  :  his 
nerves  are  also  at  their  best  so  that  the  haunting  gulf 
just  past  his  right  toe— that  terrifying  vertical  view 
which  upsets  so  many  aspirants — is  merely  an  added 
pleasure.  Why  indeed  worry  about  the  consequences 
of  a  fall  when  hands  and  feet  are  at  sound  grips  with 
the  crags.  ; 

Recuperative  Value 

Another  set  of  men  appreciate  their  furloughs  among 
the  fells.  These  are  the  convalescents  from  'wound? 
received  in  action.  What  a  change  the  clean  air  and 
homely  food  of  the  fells  from  the  monotonous  army 
rations  and  the  choking  dust  of  Northern  France.  What 
a  pleasure  in  casting  aside  the  trammels  of  the  hospital 
for  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  hills.  And  the  effect-— 
here  is  an  actual  letter  : 

"  You  will  see  from  my  address  that  1  am  back  to 
duty.  My  splendid  holiday  in  the  Lake  District.worked 
wonders,  and  my  medical  board  sent  me  to  my  Res. 
Bn.  for  two  months'  light  duty.  ...  In  spite  of  my 
injury  I  managed  to  "  bag  "  a  number  of  the  higher 
fells."  .  .  .  Rock-climbing  is  still  beyond  me.  but 
given  plenty  of  time  I  can  manage  any  amount  of  fell- 
walking,  and  having  to  go  slowly,  one  has  far  better 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  fells.  I  had  a  wonderful 
experience  of  a  thunderstorm  whilst  on  Scafell  Pike  ! 
It  was  grand  !  " 

Certain  incidents  in  my  wanderings  warn  me  that 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  fells  as  equally  charming  to 
our  harassed  women  folk.  They  may  feel  that  their 
particular  hero  is  a  private,  almost  exclusive  possession 
of  their  own,  a  jewel  in  their  lives  which  all  too  soon  will 
be  snatched  to  a  dangerous  duty  overseas.  To  such 
there  is  companionship,  there  is  solace  in  the  calm  majesty 
of  the  Eternal  Fells. 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps" 


Synopsis  :  Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  new  army  and  was  wounded  at  Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bullivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  ivith  Turkey  and 
Germany.  The  only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing 
the  words,  Kasredin — cancer — v.T.  This  tvas  handed 
to  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  by  an  officer 
— Sir  Walter's  son — wounded  to  death,  in  obtaining  it. 
Hannay  undertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  [the  Hon. 
L.  G.  Arbuthnot)  agrees  to  help  him.  Sir  Walter  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  gentleman,  John  S.  Blcnkiron. 
a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  also  joins  them.  On  November  ijth 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree  to  met 
in  a  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
later-^'-on January  lyth.  Sandy  goes  to  Constantinople, 
disguised  as  a  Turk,  by  way  of  Cairo.  Blenkiron  drops  into 
Germany  by  way  of  Scandinavia.  Hannay,  who  in  South 
Africa  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony.  Hannay  sails  for  Lisbon  where  he  meets 
his  old  Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  to  whom  he  un- 
folds his  plans.  Peter  agrees  to  be  his  companion.  They 
go  on  to  Germany  and  find  their  way  to  Berlin.  Here 
they  have  an  interview  with  two  Government  high  officiUls  : 
one,  Colonel  von  Stumm,  had  been  in  German  South-West 
Africa,  fighting  the  Hereros.  Stumm  takes  them  in  charge, 
leaves  Pienaar  in  Berlin,  but  brings  Hannay  to  a  big  house 
in  the  country,  where  he  is  introduced  to  Herr  Gaudian, 
"  one  of  the  biggest  railway  engineers  in  the  world."  Stumm 
takes  him  on  to  his  castle  in  Bavaria.  On  the  way  Hannay 
has  an  interview  with  the  Kaiser.  In  the  evening  Stumm 
grossly  insults  Hannay  who  knocks  him  out  and  makes  a  bolt 
for  it.  He  hides  in  the  forest,  and  stricken  with  malaria  lies 
perdu  for  some  days  in  a  woodcutter' s  hut.  Finally  he 
reaches  the  Danube  and  gets  taken  on  as  an  engineer  on 
board  a  steamer  that  is  tugging  barges  of  munitions  from 
Essen  to  Rustchuk.  On  the  journey  down  the  Danube 
Pienaar,  having  escaped  from  a  prison  camp,  rejoins 
Hannay  on  the  boat,  and  on  arrival  at  Belgrade  Hannay 
sees  Blenkiron  on  the  quay  in  company  with  a  group  of 
German  and  Austrian  officers. 

CHAPTER   X. 
The  Garden  House  of  Suliman  the   Red. 

WE  reached  Rustchuk  on  the  loth,  but  by  no  means 
landed  on  that  day.  Something  had  gone  wrong 
with  I  he  unloading  arrangements,  or  more  likely 
with  the  railway  behind  them,  and  we  were  kept 
swinging  all  day  well  out  in  the  turbid  river.  On  the  top  of 
this  Captain  Schenk  got  an  ague,  and  by  that  evening  was  a 
blue  and  shivering  wreck.  He  had  done  me  well  and  I  reckoned 
I  would  stand  by  him.  So  I  got  his  ship's  papers,  and  the 
manifests  of  cargo,  and  undertook  to  see  to  the  transhipment. 
It  wasn't  the  first  time  I  had  tackled  that  kind  of  business, 
and  I  hadn't  much  to  learn  about  steam  cranes.  I  told  him 
1  was  going  on  to  Constantinople,  and  would  take  Peter 
with  me,  and  he  was  agreeable.  He  would  have  to  wait  at 
Rustchuk  to  get  his  return  cargo,  and  could  easily  inspan  a 
fresh  engineer. 

I  worked  about  the  hardest  twenty-four  hours  of  my  life 
getting  the  stuff  ashore.  The  landing  officer  was  a  Bulgarian, 
quite  a  competent  man  if  he  could  have  made  the  railways 
give  him  the  trucks  he  needed.  There  was  a  collection  of 
hungry  German  transport  officers  always  putting  in  their 
oars,  and  being  infernally  insolent  to  everybody.  I  took  the 
high  and  mighty  line  with  them,  and  as  I  had  the  Bulgarian 
commandant  on  my  side  after  about  two  hours'  blasphemy 
got  them  quieted. 

But  the  big  trouble  came  the  ne.xt  morning  when  I  had  got 
nearly  all  the  stuff  aboard  the  trucks. 

A  young  officer  in  what  I  took  to  be  a  Turkisii  uniform 
rode  up  with  an  aide-de-camp.  I  noticed  the  German  guards 
saluting  him,  so  1  judged  he  was  rather  a  swell.  Ho  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  very  civilly  in  German  for  the  way- 
bills.    1  gave  him  them  and  he  looked  carefully  tlirough  them. 


marking  certain  items  with  a  blue  pencil.     Then  he  coolly 
handed  them  to  his  A.D.C.,  and  spoke  to  him  in  Turkish. 

"  Look  here,  I  want  those  back,"  I  said.  "  I  can't  do 
without  them,  and  we've  no  time  to  waste." 

"  Presently,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  went  ofif. 

I  said  nothing,  reflecting  that  the  stuff  was  for  the  Turks, 
and  they  naturally  had  to  have  some  say  in  its  handling. 
The  loading  was  practically  finished  when  my  gentleman 
returned.  He  handed  me  a  neatly-typed  new  set  of  way- 
bills. One  glance  at  them  showed  that  some  of  the  big 
items  had  been  left  out. 

"  Here  this  won't  do,"  I  cried.  "  Give  me  back  the  right 
set.     This  thing's  no  good  to  me." 

For  answer  he  winked  gently,  smiled  like  a  dusky  seraph, 
and  held  out  his  hand.     In  it  I  saw  a  roll  of  money. 

"  For  yourself,"  he  said.     "  It  is  the  usual  custom." 

It  was  the  first  time  an3'one  had  ever  tried  to  bribe  me, 
and  it  made  me  boil  up  like  a  geyser.  I  saw  his  game  clearly 
enough.  Turkey  would  pay  for  the  lot  to  Germany,  pro- 
bably had  already  paid  the  bill.  But  she  would  pay  double 
for  the  things  not  on  the  way-bills  and  pay  to  this  fellow  and 
his  friends.  This  struck  me  as  rather  steep  even  for  Oriental 
methods  of  doing  business. 

"  Now  look  here,  sir,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  stir  from  this 
place  till  I  get  the  correct  way-bills.  If  you  won't  give  me 
them,  I  will  have  every  item  out  of  the  trucks  and  make  a 
new  list.  But  a  correct  list  I'll  have,  or  the  stuff  stays  here 
till  Doomsday." 

He  was  a  slim,  foppish  fellow  and  he  looked  more  puzzled 
than  angry. 

"  I  offer  you  enough,"  he  said,  again  stretching  out  his  hand. 

At  that  I  fairly  roared.  "  If  you  try  to  bribe  me,  you 
damned  haberdasher,  I'll  have  you  off  that  horse  and  chuck 
you  in  the  river." 

He  no  longer  misunderstood  me.  He  began  to  curse  and 
threaten,  but  I  cut  him  short. 

"  Come  along  to  the  Commandant,  my  boy,"  I  said,  and  I 
marched  away,  tearing  up  his  type-written  sheets  as  I  went  and 
strewing  them  behind  me  like  a  paper  chase. 

We  had  a  fine  old  racket  in  the  Commandant's  office.  I 
said  it  was  my  business,  as  representing  the  German  Govern- 
ment, to  see  the  stuff  delivered  to  the  consignee  at  Con- 
stantinople ship-shape  and  Bristol-fashion.  I  told  him  it 
wasn't  my  habit  to  proceed  with  cooked  documents.  He 
couldn't  but  agree  with  me,  but  there  was  that  wrathful 
Oriental  with  his  face  as  fixed  as  a  Buddha. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Rasta  Bey,"  he  said,  "  but  this  man  is  in  the 
right." 

"  I  have  authority  from  the  Comrnittee  to  receive  the 
stores,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"  Those  are  not  my  instructions,"  was  the  answer.  "  They 
are  consigned  to  the  Artillery  Commandant  at  Chataldja, 
General  von  Oesterzee."' 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Very  well.  I  will  have 
a  word  to  say  to  General  von  Oesterzee  and  many  to  this  fellow 
who  flouts  the  Committee."  And  he  strode  away  like  an 
impudent  boy. 

"The  harassed  Commandant  grinned.  "  You've  offended 
his  Lordship,  and  he  is  a  bad  enemy.  All  those  damned 
Comitadjes  are.  You  would  be  well  advised  not  to  go  on  to 
Constantinople." 

"  And  have  that  blighter  in  the  red  hat  loot  the  trucks 
on  the  road.  No  thank  you.  I  am  going  to  see  them  safe 
at  Chataldja  or  whatever  they  call  the  artillery  depot." 

I  said  a  good  deal  more,  but  that  is  an  abbreviated  transla- 
tion of  my  remarks.  My  word  for  "  blighter  "  was  trottel, 
but  I  used  some  other  expressions  which  would  have  ravished 
my  Young  Turk  friend  to  hear.  Looking  back,  it  seems 
pretty  ridiculous  to  have  made  all  this  fuss  about  guns  which 
were  going  to  be  used  against  my  own  people.  But  I  didn't 
see  that  at  the  time.  My  professional  pride  was  up  in  arms 
and  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  a  hand  in  a  crooked  deal. 

"  Well,  I  advise  you  to  go  armed,"  said  the  Commandant. 
"  You  will  have  a  guard  for  the  trucks,  of  course,  and  I  will 
pick  you  good  men.  They  may  hold  you  up  all  the  same. 
I  can't  help  you  once  you  are  past  the  frontier,  but  I'll  send 
a  wire  to  Oesterzee  and  he'll  make  trouble  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  I  still  think  you  would  have  been  wiser  to  humour 
Rasta  Bey." 

As  I  was  leaving  he  gave  me  a  telegram.     "  Here's  a  wire 
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for  your  Captain  Schenk."     I  slipped  the  envelope  in  my 
pocket  and  went  out. 

Schenk  was  pretty  sick,  so  I  left  a  note  for  hini.  At  one 
o'clock  I  got  the  train  started  with  a  couple  of  German 
Landwehr  in  each  truck  and  Peter  and  I  m  a  horse-box. 
.  Presently  I  remembered  Schenk's  telegram  which  still  reposed 
in  mv  pocket.  I  took  it  out  and  opened  it,  meaning  to  wire 
it  from  the  first  station  we  stopped  at.  But  I  changed  my 
mind  when  I  read  it.  It  was  from  some  official  at  Regensburg 
asking  him  to  put  under  arrest  and  send  back  by  the  first  boat 
a  man  named  Brandt,  who  was  believed  to  have  come  aboard 
at  Absthafen  on  December  30th. 

I  whistled  and  showed  it  to  Peter.  Th^ sooner  we  were  at 
Constantinople  the  better,  and  I  prayed  we  would  get  there 
before  the  fellow  who  sent  this  wire  repeated  it  and  got  the 
Commandant  to  send  on  the  message  and  ha\e  us  held  up  at 
Chataldja.  For  my  back  had  got  fairly  stiffened  about  these 
munitions,  and  I  was  going  to  take  any  risk  to  see  them  safely 
delivered  to  their  proper  owner.  Peter  couldn't  understand 
me  at  all.  He  still  hankered  after  a  grand  destruction  of  the 
lot  somewhere  down  the  railway.  But  then  tliis  wasn't  the 
line  of  Peter's  profession,  and  his  pride  was  not  at  stake. 

We  had  a  mortally  slow  journey.  It  was  bad  enough  m 
Bulgaria,  but  when  we  crossed  the  frontier  at  a  place  called 
Mustafa  Pasha  we  struck  the  real  supineness  of  the  East. 
Happily  1  found  a  German  officer  there  who  had  some  notion 
of  hustling,  and  after  all  it  was  in  his  interest  to  get  the  stuff 
moved.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  after  Peter  and  I 
had  been  living  like  pigs  on  black  bread  and  condemned 
tinned  stuff,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  a  blue  sea  on  our  right 
hand  and  knew  we  couldn't  be  very  far  from  the  end. 

It  was  jolly  near  the  end  in  another  sense.  We  stopped 
at  a  station  and  were  stretching  our  legs  on  the  platform,  when 
I  saw  a  familiar  figure  approaching.  It  was  Rasta  with  half 
a  dozen  Turkish  gendarmes. 

1  called  to  Peter  and  we  clambered  into  the  truck  next  our 
liorsc  box.  I  had  been  half  expecting  some  move  like  this 
and  had  made  a  plan. 

The  Turk  swaggered  up  and  addressed  me.  "  You  can  get 
back  to  Rustchuk,"  he  said.  "  I  take  over  from  you  here. 
Hand  me  the  papers." 

"Is  this  Chataldja?"   I  asked  innocently. 

"  It  is  the  end  of  your  affair,"^  he  said  haughtily.  "  Quick, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  Now  look  here,  my  son,"  I  said-  "  You're  a  kid  and 
know  nothing.  I'll  hand  over  to  General  von  Oesterzee  and 
to  no  one  else." 

"  You  are  in  Turkey,"  he  cried,  "  and  will  obey  the  Turkish 

Government."  ,   ,,   t        j    <<i_   .l 

"  I'll  obey  the  Government  right  enough,  I  said,  but 
if  you're  the'  Government  I  could  make  a  better  one  with  a  bib 
and  a  rattle." 

He  said  something  to  his  men  who  unslung  their  rifles. 
"  Please  don't  begin  shooting,"  I  said.     "  There  are  twelve 
armed  guards  in  this  train  who  will  take  their  orders  from 
me.     Besides,  I  and  my  friend  can  shoot  a  bit." 

"  Fool !  "  he  cried,  getting  Very  angry.  "  I  can  order  up 
a  regiment  in  five  minutes. 

"  Maybe  you  can,"  I  said,  "  but  observ-e  the  situation.  I 
am  sitting  on  enough  toluol  to  blow  up  this  countryside.  If 
you  dare  to  come  aboard  I  will  shoot  you.  If  you  call  in  your 
regiment  I  will  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  fire  this  stuff,  and 
I  reckon  they'll  be  picking  up  tiie  bits  of  you  and  your  regiment 
off  the  Galhpoli  Peninsula."  ^  t  ,    j       1,  j  • 

He  had  put  up  a  bluff— a  poor  one— and  1  had  culled  it. 
He  saw  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  became  sullen. 

"  Good-bye,  sir,"  he  said.  "  You  have  had  a  fair  chance 
and  rejected  it.  We  shall  meet  again  soon  and  you  will  be 
sorry  for  your  insolence." 

He  strutted  away,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
running  after  him.  I  wanted  to  lay  him  over  my  knee  and 
spank  him. 

We  got  safely  to  Chataldja  and  were  received  by  von 
Oesterzee  like  a  long-lost  brother.  He  was  the  regular 
gunner-officer,  not  thinking  about  anything  but  his  guns 
and  shells.  I  had  to  wait  about  three  hours  while  he  was 
checking  the  stuff  with  the  invoices,  and  then  he  gave  me  a 
receipt  which  1  still  possess.  I  told  him  about  Rasta  and  lie 
agreed  I  had  done  right.  It  didn't  make  him  as  mad  as  I 
expected,  because,  you  see,  he  got  his  stuff  safe  in  any  case. 
It  was  only  that  the  wretched  Turks  had  to  pay  twice  for  a 

lot  of  it. 

He  gave  Peter  and  me  luncheon  and  was  altogether  very 
(ivil  and  inclined  to  talk  about  the  war.  I  would  have  liked 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  for  it  would  have  been  something 
to  get  the  inside  view  of  Germany's  eastern  campaign,  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  wait.  Any  moment  there  might  arrive  an 
incriminating  wire  from  Rustchuk.  Finally  he  lent  us  a  car 
to  take  us  the  few  miles  to  the  city. 

So  it  came  about  that  at  five  minutes  past  three  on  the 


i6th  day  of  January,  with  only  the  clothes  we  stood  up  in. 
Peter  aiid  I  entered  Constantinople. 

I  was  in  considerable  spirits,  for  I  had  got  the  final  lap 
successfully  over,  and  I  was  looking  forward  madly  to  meeting 
my  friends',  but  all  the  same  the  first  sight  was  a  mighty  dis- 
appointment. I  don't  quite  know  what  I  had  expected— a 
sort  of  fairyland  Eastern  city,  all  white  marble  and  blue  water, 
and  stately  Turks  in  surphces  and  veiled  liouris  and  roses- 
and  nightingales  and  some  sort  of  string  band  discoursing  sweet 
music.  I  had  forgotten  that  winter  is  pretty  much  the  same 
everywhere.  It  was  a  drizzling  day  with  a  south-east  wind 
blowing,  and  the  streets  were  long  troughs  of  mud.  The  first 
part  I  struck  looked  like  a  dingy  colonial  suburb—wooden 
houses  and  corrugated  iron  roofs  and  endless  dirty  sallow 
children.  There  was  a  cemetery  I  remember,  with  Turk's- 
caps  stuck  at  the  head  of  each  grave.  Then  we  got  into  narrow 
steep  streets  which  descended  to  a  kind  of  big  canal.  I  saw 
what  I  took  to  be  mosques  and  minarets  and  they  were  about 
as  impressive  as  factory  chimneys.  By  and  by  we  crossed 
a  bridge  and  paid  a  penny  for  the  privilege.  If  I  had  knowa 
it  was  the  famous  Golden  Horn  I  would  have  looked  at  it 
with  more  interest,  but  I  saw  nothing  save  a  lot  of  moth- 
eaten  barges  and  some  queer  little  boats  hke  gondolas.  Then 
we  came'^into  busier  streets  where  ramshackle  cabs  drawn 
by  lean  horses  spluttered  through  the  mud.  I  saw  one  old 
fellow  who  looked  hke  my  notion  of  a  Turk,  but  most  of  the 
population  had  the  appearance  of  London  old-clothes  men. 
All  but  the  soldiers,  Turk  and  German,  who  seemed  well 
set-up  fellows.  •  ,  ^  •   j 

Peter  had  paddled  along  at  my  side  like  a  faithful  dog, 
not  saying  a  word,  but  clearly  not  approving  of  this  wet  and 
dirty  metropolis.  ,, 

"  Do  you  know  that  we  are  being  followed,  Cornells  ?  he 
said  suddenly.     "  Ever  since  we  came  into  this  evil-smeUing 

dorp."  , 

Peter  was  infallible  in  a  thing  like  that.  The  news  scared 
me  badly,  for  I  feared  that  the  telegram  had  come  to  Chat- 
aldja. Then  I  thought  it  couldn't  be  that,  for  if  von  Oesterzee 
had  wanted  me  he  wouldn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to  stalk 
me.     It  was  more  likely  my  friend  Rasta. 

I  found  the  ferry  of  Ratchik  by  asking  a  soldier,  and  a 
German  sailor  there  told  me  where  the  Kurdish  Bazaar  was. 
He  pointed  out  a  steep  street  which  ran  past  a  high  block  of 
warehouses  with  every  window  broken.  Sandy  had  said  the 
left  hand  side  coming  down,  so  it  must  be  the  right-hand 
side  going  up.  We  plunged  into  it  and  it  was  the  filthiest 
place  of  all.  The  wind  whistled  up  it  and  stirred  the  garbage. 
It  seemed  denselv  inhabited,  for  at  all  the  doors  there  were 
groups  of  people 'squatting  with  their  heads  covered,  though 
scarcely  a  window  showed  in  the  blank  walls. 

The  street  corkscrewed  endlessly.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
stop  ;  then  it  found  a  hole  in  the  opposing  masonry  and 
edged  its  way  in.  Often  it  was  almost  pitch  dark  ;  then 
would  come  a  greyish  twilight  where  it  opened  out  to  the  width 
of  a  decent  lane.  To  find  a  house  in  that  murk  was  no  easy 
job,  and  by  the  time  we  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  began 
to  fear  we  had  missed  it.  It  was  no  good  asking  any  of  the 
crowd  we  met.  They  din't  look  as  if  they  understood  any 
civiHsed  tongue. 

At  last  we  stumbled  on  it— a  tumble-down  coffee  house 
with  A.  Kuprasso  above  the  door  in  queer  amateur  lettering. 
There  was  a  lamp  burning  inside  and  two  or  three  men. 
smoking  at  small  wooden  tables. 

We  ordered  coffee,  .^thick  black  stuff  like  treacle,  which 
Peter  anathematised."  A  negro  brought  it  and  I  told  him 
in  German  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Kuprasso.  He  paid 
no  attention,  so  I  shouted  louder  at  him,  and  the  noise  brought 
a  man  out  of  the  back  parts. 

He  was  a  fat  oldish  fellow  with  a  long  nose,  very  hke  the 
Greek  traders  you  see  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  I  beckoned  to 
him  and  he  waddled  forward,  smiling  oilily.  Then  1  asked 
him  what  he  would  take,  and  he  replied  in  very  halting 
German  that  he  would  have  a  sirop. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Kuprasso,"  I  said.  "  I  wanted  to  show 
this  place  to  my  friend.  He  has  heard  of  your  garden-house 
and  the  fun  there." 

He  turned  on  me  a  perfectly  blank  face. 
"  The  Signor  is  mistaken.     I  have  no  garden-house." 
"  Rot,"   1  said,  "  I've  been  here  before,  my  friend.     I  recall 
your  shanty  at  the  back  and  many  merry  nights  there.     What 
was  it  you 'called  it  ?     Oh,  I  remember— the  Garden  House  of 
Suhman  the  Red."  . 

He  put  his  finger  to  his  hp  and  looked  incredibly  sly. 
"  The  Signor  remembers  that.  But  that  was  in  the  old 
happy  days  before  war  came.  The  place  is  long  since  shut. 
The  people  here  are  too  poor  to  dance  and  sing."  _^ 

"  All  the  same  I  would  like  to  have  another  look  at  it, 
I  said,  and  I  slipped  an  English  sovereign  into  his  hand. 

He  glanced  at  it  in  surprise  and  his  manner  changed. 
"  The  Signor  is  a  Prince  and  I  will  do  his  will."      He  clapped 
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his  hands  and  the  negro  appeared  and  at  his  nod  took  his 
place  behind  a  httle  side-counter. 

"  Follow  me,"  he  said,  and  led  us  through  a  long  noisome 
passage  which  was  pitch  dark  and  very  unevenly  paved.  Then 
lie  unlocked  a  door  and  with  a  swirl  the  wind  caught  it  and 
blew  it  back  on  us. 

We  were  looking  into  a  mean  Uttle  yard,  with  on  one  side  a 
high  curving  wall,  evidently  of  great  age,  with  bushes  growing 
in  the  cracks  of  it.  Some  scraggy  myrtles  stood  in  broken 
pots,  and  nettles  flourished  in  a  corner.  At  one  end  was  a 
wooden  building  hke  a  dissenting  chapel,  but  painted  a  dingy 
scarlet.  Its  windows  and  skylights  were  black  with  dirt  and 
its  door,  tied  up  with  rope,  flapped  in  the  wind. 

"  Behold  the  Pavilion,"    Kuprasso  said  proudly. 

"  That  is  the  old  place,"  I  observed  with  feeling.  "  What 
times  I've  seen  here  !  Tell  me,  Mr.  Kuprasso,  do  you  ever 
open  it  now  ? 

He  put  his  thick  lips  to  my  ear. 

"  If  the  Signor  will  be  silent  I  will  tell  him.  It  is  some- 
times open — not  often.  Men  must  amuse  themselves  even 
in  war.  Some  of  the  German  officers  come  here  for  their 
pleasure,  and  but  last  week  we  had  the  ballet  of  Mademoiselle 
Cici.  The  pohce  approve — but  not  often,  for  this  is  no  time 
for  too  much  gaiety.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  To-morrow 
afternoon  there  will  be  dancing — wonderful  dancing.  Only 
a  few  of  my  patrons  know.     Who,  think  you,  will  be  there  ?  " 

He  bent  his  head  closer  and  said  in  a  whisper  : 

"  The  Compagnie  des  Heures  Roses." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  I  said  with  a  proper  tone  of  respect,  though 
I  hadn't  a  notion  what  he  meant. 

"  Will  the  Signor  wish  to  come  ? 

"  Sure,"  I  said.  "  Both  of  us.  We're  all  for  the  rosy 
hours." 

"  Then  the  fourth  hour  after  mid-day.  Walk  straight 
through  the  cafe  and  one  will  be  there  to  unlock  the  door. 
You  are  newcomers  here.  Take  the  advice  of  Angelo  Kuprasso 
and  avoid  the  streets  after  nightfall.  Stamboul  is  no  safe 
place  nowadays  for  quiet  men." 

I  asked  him  to  name  an  hotel  and  he  rattled  off  a  list  from 
which  I  chose  one  that  sounded  modest  and  in  keeping 
with  our  get-up.  It  was  not  far  off,  only  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

When  we  left  his  door  the  night  had  begun  to  drop.  We 
hadn't  gone  twenty  yards  before  Peter  drew  very  near  to 
me  and  kept  turning  his  head  like  a  hunted  stag. 

"  We  are  being  followed  close,  Cornehs,"  he  said  calmly. 

Another  ten  yards  and  we  were  at  a  cross-road  where  a 
little  place  faced  a  biggish  mosque.  I  could  see  in  the  waning 
light  a  crowd  of  people  who  seemed  to  be  moving  towards  us. 
I  heard  a  high-pitched  voice  cry  out  a  jabber  of  excited  words, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  heard  the  voice  before. 

CHAPTER    XI 

The  Companions  of  the  Rosy  Hours 

WE  battled  to  a  corner  where  a  jut  of  building 
stood  out  into  the  street.  It  was  our  only  chance 
to  protect  our  backs  to  stand  up  with  the  rib  of 
stone  between  us.  It  was  only  the  work  of 
seconds.  One  moment  we  were  groping  our  solitary  way  in  the 
darkness,  the  next  we  were  pinned  against  a  wall  with  a  throaty 
mob  surging  round  us. 

It  took  me  a  moment  or  two  to  realise  that  we  were  attacked. 
Mvery  man  has  one  special  funk  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  mine  was  to  be  the  quarry  of  an  angry  crowd.  I  hated 
the  thought  of  it,  the  mess,  the  blind  struggle,  the  sense  of 
unleashed  passions  different  from  those  of  any  single  black- 
guard. It  was  a  dark  world  to  me,  and  I  don't  like  darkness. 
But  in  my  nightmares  I  had  never  imagined  anything  just  like 
this.  The  narrow  fetid  street  with  the  icy  winds  fanning 
the  filth,  the  unknown  tongue,  the  hoarse  savage  murmur,  and 
my  utter  ignorance  as  to  what  it  might  all  be  about,  made  me 
cold  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

"  We've  got  it  in  the  neck  this  time,  old  man,"  I  said  to 
Peter,  who  had  got  out  the  pistol  the  commandant  at  Rustchuk 
had  given  him.  These  pistols  were  our  only  weapons.  The 
crowd  saw  them  and  hung  back,  but  if  they  chose  to  rush  us 
it  wasn't  much  of  a  barrier  two  pistols  would  make. 

Rasta's  voice  had  stopped.  He  had  done  his  work,  and  had 
retired  to  the  background.  There  were  shouts  from  the 
crowd — "  Alleman  "  and  a  word  "  Khafiyeh  "  constantly 
repeated.  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant  at  the  time,  but  now 
I  know  that  they  were  after  us  because  we  were  Bodies  and 
spies.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  the  Constantinople 
scum  and  their  new  masters.  It  seemed  an  iionical  end  for 
Peter  and  me  to  be  done  in  because  we  were  Bodies.  And 
done  in  we  should  be.  I  had  heard  of  the  East  as  a  good  place 
for  people  to  disappear  in  ;  there  were  no  inquisitive  news- 
papers or  incorruptible  police. 


I  wished  to  Heaven  I  had  a  word  of  Turkish.  But  I  made 
my  voice  heard  for  a  second  in  a  pause  of  the  din,  and  shouted 
that  we  were  German  sailors  who  had  brought  down  big  guns 
for  Turkey,  and  were  going  home  next  day.  I  asked  them 
what  the  devil  they  thought  we  had  done  ?  I  don't  know  if 
any  fellow  there  understood  German  ;  anyhow,  it  only  brought 
a  pandemonium  of  cries  in  which  that  ominous  word  Khafiyeh 
was  predominant. 

Then  Peter  fired  over  their  heads.  He  had  to,  for  a  chap 
was  pawing  at  his  throat.  The  answer  was  a  clatter  of 
bullets  on  the  wall  above  us.  It  looked  as  if  they  meant  to 
take  us  alive  and  that,  I  was  very  clear,  should  not  happen. 
Better  a  bloody  end  in  a  street  scrap  than  the  tender  mercies 
of  that  bandbox  bravo. 

I  don't  quite  know  what  happened  next.  A  press  drove 
down  at  me  and  I  fired.  Someone  squealed  and  I  looked  the 
next  moment  to  be  strangled.  And  then  suddenly  the 
scrimmage  ceased  and  there  was  a  wavering  splash  of  light  in 
that  pit  of  darkness. 

I  never  went  through  many  worse  minutes  than  these. 
When  I  had  been  hunted  in  the  past  weeks  there  had  been 
mystery  enough,  but  no  immediate  peril  to  face.  When 
I  had  been  up  against  a  real  urgent  physical  risk,  like  Loos, 
the  danger  at  any  rate  had  been  clear.  One  knew  what  one 
was  in  for.  But  here  was  a  threat  I  couldn't  put  a  name  to, 
and  it  wasn't  in  the  future,  but  pressing  hard  at  our  throats. 

And  yet  I  couldn't  feel  it  was  quite  real.  The  patter  of  the 
pistol  bullets  against  the  wall,  like  so  many  crackers ;  the  faces, 
felt  rather  than  seen,  in  the  dark ;  the  clamour  which  to  me 
was  pure  gibberish,  had  all  the  madness  of  a  nightmare.  Only 
Peter,  cursing  steadily  in  Dutch  by  my  side,  was  real.  And 
then  the  light  came,  and  made  the  scene  more  eery. 

It  came  from  one  or  two  torches  carried  by  wild  fellows 
with  long  staves  who  drove  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
mob.  The  flickering  glare  ran  up  the  steep  wall  and  made 
monstrous  shadows.  The  wind  swimg  the  flame  into  long 
streamers  dying  away  in  a  fan  of  sparks.  \  ' 

And  now  a  new  word  was  heard  in  the  crowd.  It  was 
Chinganeh,  shouted  not  in  anger,  but  in  fear. 

At  first  I  could  not  see  the  newcomers.  They  were  hidden 
in  the  deep  darkness  under  their  canopy  of  light,  for  they  were 
holding  their  torches  high  at  the  full  stretch  of  their  arms. 
They  were  shouting,  too,  wild  shrill  cries  ending  sometimes 
in  a  gush  of  rapid  speech.  Their  words  did  not  seem  to  be 
directed  against  us,  but  against  the  crowd.  A  sudden  hope 
came  to  me  that  for  some  unknown  reason  they  were  on  our 
side. 

The  press  was  no  longer  heavy  against  us.  It  was  thinning 
rapidly,  and  I  could  hear  the  scufflle  as  men  made  off  down  the 
side  streets.  My  first  notion  was  that  these  were  the  Turkish 
police.  But  I  changed  my  mind  when  the  leader  came  out 
into  a  patch  of  light.  He  carried  no  torch,  but  a  long  stave 
with  which  he  belaboured  the  heads  of  those  who  were  too 
tightly  packed  to  flee. 

It  was  the  most  eldritch  apparition  you  can  conceive. 
A  tall  man  dressed  in  skins,  with  bare  legs  and  sandal-shod 
feet.  A  wisp  of  scarlet  cloth  clung  to  his  shoulders,  and, 
drawn  over  his  head  down  close  to  his  eyes,  was  a  skull-cap 
of  some  kind  of  pelt  with  the  tail  waving  behind  it.  He 
capered  like  a  wild  animal,  keeping  up  a  strange  high  mono- 
tone that  fairly  gave  me  the  creeps. 

I  was  suddenly  aware  that  the  crowd  had  gone.  Before  us 
was  only  this  figure  and  his  half-dozen  companions,  some 
carrying  torches  and  all  wearing  clothes  of  skin.  But  only  the 
one  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader  wore  the  skull-cap  ;  the 
rest  had  bare  heads  and  long  tangled  hair. 

The  fellow  was  shouting  gibberish  at  me.  His  eyes  were 
glassy,  like  a  man  who  smokes  hemp,  and  his  legs  were  never 
still  a  second.  You  would  think  such  a  figure  no  better  than 
a  mountebank,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  comic  in  it.  Fearful 
and  sinister  and  uncanny  it  was  ;  and  I  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing but  laugh. 

As  he  shouted  he  kept  pointing  with  his  stave  up  a  street 
which  climbed  the  hillside. 

"  He  means  us  to  move,"  said  Peter.  "  For  God's  sake  let's 
get  away  from  this  witch  doctor." 

I  couldn't  make  sense  of  it,  but  one  thing  was  clear.  These 
maniacs  had  delivered  us  for  the  moment  from  Rasta  and  his 
friends. 

Then  I  did  a  dashed  silly  thing.  I  pulled  out  a  sovereign 
and  offered  it  to  the  leader.  I  had  some  notion  of  showing 
gratitude,  and  as  I  had  no  words  I  had  to  show  it  by  deed. 

He  brought  his  stick  down  on  my  wrist  and  sent  the  coin 
spinning  in  the  gutter.  His  eyes  blazed  and  he  made  his 
weapon  sing  round  my  head.  He  cursed  me.  Oh !  I  could 
tell  cursing  well  enough,  though  I  didn't  follow  a  word  ;  and 
he  cried  to  his  followers  and  they  cursed  us  too.  I  had  offered 
him  a  mortal  insult  and  stirred  up  a  worse  hornet's  nest  than 
Rasta's  push. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  aim  of  these  notes  is  to  bring  articles  of  present-day  use  and  interest  to  the  knowledge  of  our  readers.     All  articles  described 

have  been  carefully  chosen  /or  mention,  and  in  every  instance  can  be  recommended  from  personal  knowledge.     Names  and  addresses 

of  shops,  where  the  articles  mentioned  can   be  obtained,   will  be  forwarded   on    receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed   to   Passe-Partout, 

"  Land  &■    Water,"   Empire   House,   Kingsway    IV.C.     Any  other  information  will  be  given  on  request. 


A   Chance 
Furs 


It  is  said  on  all  sides  that  the  advent  of 
winter  will  see  a  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of 
furs,  and  this  opinion  makes  the  set  our 
artist  has  sketched  trebly 
interesting.  Many  other 
points  also  single  it  out 
for  notice.  In  the  first 
]>lace  it  is  of  black  lyn.x, 
a  fur  promising  to  have 
a' big  future  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to 
black  fox.  In  the  second 
the  stole  and  muff  are 
now  being  offered  at  a 
special  summer  price, 
the  set  complete  costing 
£8  19s.  6d.  and  the  price 
a  sensationaUy  cheap  one. 
Black  lynx  possesses 
many  good  qualities,  but 
foremost  in  its  favour  is 
the  way  it  wears.  Lynx 
wears  better  than  either 
fox  or  wolf,  and  in 
appearance  far  out- 
classes the  latter. 

It  is  becoming  as  black 
furs  usually  are,  and 
should  be  secured  with- 
out fail  before  its  price 
is  considerably  augu- 
mented. 

The  same  firm,  also, 
are  doing  well  in  the  way 
of  clever  renovation 
work,  their  skill  being 
undeniable.  They  are 
excellent  at  remodelling 


Sl«ck  lynx  far  at  summer  prises  presents  an 

-excellent   investment,  of  which  full  a<hrantafie 

should  be  taken  before  it  is  too  late 


out-of-date  furs  and  give 
a  new  lease  of  life  to 
discarded  garments. 


English  DoMkin 
Gauntlets 


Circumstances  have  forced  English-made 
gloves  into  the  forefront,  and  some 
doeskin  gauntlets  are  a  product  of  which 
our  manufacturers  have  every  right  to  be  proud.  Made  from 
reliable  well-chosen  skins,  they  are  beautifully  cut,  while 
their  hard  wearing  quahties  are  prodigious.  These  gloves  are 
of  slip-on  sacque  shaf)e,  a  strip  of  elastic  holding  them  in 
position  at  the  wTist. 

A  feature  is  the  becoming  fuUness  in  the  gauntlet  part  of 
the  glove,  which  coming  well  up  the  arm  gives  an  air  of  work- 
manlike smartness.  The  gloves  are  in  two  shades  of  covert 
colour,  one  being  several  tones  darker  than  the  other,  and  the 
most  reasonable  price  is  3s.  ird. 

The  same  people  are  selling  some  rather  noticeable  heavy 
suede  fabric  gloves  in  many  different  colourings  for  half  a 
crown. 


Gardening 
Aprons 


The  shortage  of  gardeners  has'  led  num- 
bers of  women  to  lend  a  far  more  active 
hand  in  their  gardens  than  they  have  ever 
done  before,  and  incidentally  to  the  success  of  a  certain  garden- 
ing apron.  It  has  been  designed  by  a  clever  lady  who  for 
some  time  past  has  made  this  kind  of  thing  her  special  study. 
In  common  with  all  she  submits  the  apron  is  as  practical  to 
wear  as  it  is  pretty  to  see. 

Some  'nexpensive  aprons  are  in  art  linens  or  crapes  in 
various  colours.  In  front  is  a  huge  pocket  where  all  manner 
of  things  can  be  stowed,  and  a  small  protective  bib  fastens 
with  a  strap  round  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  main  decora- 
tive feature,   however,   is  the  bordering  of  gaily  patterned 


chintz,  making  the  apron  a  truly  fascinating  affair.  For 
people  who  kneel  much,  sometimes  on  damp  ground,  a 
showerproof  apron  is  opportune.  This  is  earth  coloured  but 
the  same  gay  chintz  borders  prevaO  and  the  roomy  pocket 
is  once  again  a  feature. 


A  Capital 
Toothwash 


So  many  toothwashes  commonly  used 
in  this  country  were  German,  and  are 
not  now  procurable,  that  one  ably  taking 
their  place  is  welcome.  This  is  the  Regesan  toothwash,  very 
refreshing,  reliable,  and  economical  into  the  bargain,  for  it  is 
so  strong  that  a  few  drops  in  the  tooth-glass  are  amply  suffi- 
cient. 

The  comfort  and  value  of  using  this  mouth-wash  the  last 
thing  at  night  is  worth  experiencing. 


Special  Silk 
Stockings 


Some  new  and  guaranteed  silk  stockings 
may  be  hailed  as  a  novelty.  They  are 
specially  made  for  a  famous  London  shop, 
and  though  at  the  first  glance  they  look  the  usual  kind  of  fine 
quality  silk  stocking  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  wear. 
Everybody  knows  the  unlucky  tendency  silk  stockings  have 
to  ladder  ;  these  are  warranted  not  to,  and  they  last  infinitely 
longer  in  consequence. 

The  secret  lies  with  a  fine  perforated  line  a  short  distance 
below  the  suspender  top.  This  absolutely  does  away  with 
the  possibility  of  laddering,  and  is  a  notion  upon  which  all 
concerned  deserve  congratulation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
stockings  are  being  warmly  welcomed,  and  that  a  new  era 
in  silk  hosiery  is  marked  by  their  appearance. 

They  are  kept  in  black,  white,  and  a  wide  gamut  of  ex- 
quisite evening  colourings  amongst  others. 


Every   woman   will   be    delighted    with 
some    sports    coats    in    Shetland    stitch 
weighing  a  bagatelle,    but     delightfully 
As  sports  coats  go 


Featherweight 
Sports  Coats 


cosy 

now-a-days  their  price  is 
also  a  bagatelle,  for  they 
cost  from  19s.  6d.  up- 
wards. At  the  first-men- 
tioned simi,  pretty  coats 
in  many  art  shades  fasten- 
ing with  quaintly  carved 
buttons  can  be  bought. 
They  are  quite  charming 
and  more  than  useful  as 
an  additional  wrap. 

In  the  "  upwards " 
category,  but  amazingly 
inexpensive  for  all  that, 
is  the  delightful  coat 
sketched.  This  is  an- 
other of  these  splendid 
Shetland  stitch  models 
and  is  effectively  striped. 
It  is  kept  in  many  colours 
and  combinations  of  col- 
ours, and  is  most  be- 
comingly belted  round 
the  waist.  Weighing  so 
little  they  are  most  con- 
venient for  travelling, 
and  their  different 
colourings  are  exquisite. 


Feather-weiiht  sports  coats  woven  in   attractiva 

Shetland  stitch  arc  the  essence   of   comfort    and 

charm,  and  ideal  for  the  traveller 


Some  of  the  bathing  caps  to  be  seen  are  wonders  in  the 
way  of  coloured  rubber.  A  jockey's  cap  of  heliotrope  rubber 
has  its  peaked  cap  and  all  details  quite  correct  to  type,  while 
a  bonnet  in  green  boasts  quaint  handkerchief  points  fringed 
with  pale  saffron  yellow. 
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THE 


BULLET-PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a  -455  Government  Revolver  Bullet. 
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r  Patented  J 
'T^HE  con*orvation  of  the  lives  of  our  gallant  ofllccrs  in  the  fighting 
*  line  is  a  matter  to  whioli  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given,  since 
he  is  the  pivot  upon  which  turns  the  destinies  of  Ms  company  or  regiment. 
There  is,  liowever,  one  precautionary  measure  at  least,  which  officers 
individually  are  at  liberty  to  take— indeed,  it  aniountsi  almost  to  a  duty 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  tliat  is  to  equip  themselves  with  the  WILKIN'SONf 
PATENT    BULLHT-PROOF    JACKET. 

Lined  with  iiiglily-tcmpered  steel,  whicli  cannot  splinter,  the  Jacket  will 
resist  a  .45.')  Kevolver  Bullet  at  twenty  yard.s— proof  of  its  great  utility  in 
tre-nch  warfare.  Fitted  by  an  expert,  the  slight  additional  weight  is  so 
distributed  as  notto  he  apparent  to  the  wearer,  while  in  apiiearanee  it 
resembles   a    clo.si.'-fitting    well  made  jacket. 


Tailoring  Department, 

THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD., 

53,     PaII     IMTctll,    Uoneion,     S.'W. 

T.  H.  KANDOI.PH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within   24  hours   when  necessary, 

at  strictly  competitive  prices. 


The  Original  Cording' s 


KSTABilSHEU    1839. 


Trustworthy 

Waterproofs. 

A  trustworthy  waterproof  la  a 
positive  necessity  for  campaigning. 

sinoo  •.'tittirif;  wet  is  50  often  foUowoil 
by  ill-health,  ard,  at  least,  must 
caus^  real  discon.forfc. 


The  "  EQUITOR  "  Coat 

Excellent  provision  for  mounted 
wear  lies  in  the  attached  apron 
buttoning  on  one  side.  This  abso- 
lutely shuts  out  any  rain,  and 
when  not  in  use  fastens  conveni- 
ently  {out  of  sight)  on  the  inside 
of  coat,  which  then  serves  just  as 
well  for  ordinary  wear  afoot. 

One  of  the  recommended  materials. 
No.  31,  in  colour  an  approve<l 
military  fawn,  is  a  tough  though 
finely-woven  fabric,  light  in 
weight,  yet  positively  reliable  foi 
hard  wear  and  tear,  and  positive!;/ 
witttr-proof. 

When  ordering  an  "Equitor"  or  "Ser- 
vice"  Coat  (the  "Service''  Coat  is  made 
without  the  attached  apron)  or  direct- 
ing that  one  be  sent  on  approval,  height 
and  chest  measure,  and  reference, 
should   be  given. 


New  Illustrated  List  at  request. 


J.  G.   CORDING  &  G2. 

Waterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  AddreMses: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &3sst.jamessst.,s.w. 


Regimental 

Badge  Brooches. 


w  w         w 


«  r^ 


Fine  gold  enamelled,  from  £2:2:0.     Jewelled,  from  £3  :  10  :  0. 


•^  TTT> 

Silvtrsmllh.  to  Hi«  Majotr  KlnJ  C5or«  V.  X^if. 


'T'HESE    Badge    Brooches    are    typical 
examples    of    the    high-class  work- 
manship and  finish  always  obtainable   at 
the   House   of  Mappin. 

Although  only  a  few  are  illustrated, 
Messrs.  Mappin  &  Webb  can  supply 
the  badge  of  any  regiment  !n  the  British 
Army  in  gold,  silver,  or  enamel,  and 
mou  ited  with  precious  stones. 
Special  List  Post  Free. 

London  Addresses  : 

158  -  162,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
2,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
172,      Regent      Street,      W. 

Manufactory  and  Showrooms  : 

The  Royal   IVorks,   Norfolk  St.,   Sheffield. 
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THE 


THRESHER 


TRENCH 
COAT 


The  original  Trench  Coat  designed  by  Ghas.  Glenny  in 
October,  1914,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  Officers  com- 
manding Corps  by  the  War  Office  the  first  winter  of  the  War. 
It  fills  the  functions  of  a  Great  Coat,  British  Warm  &  Raincoat. 


The  outer  service  or  shell  is  of  a  hard-wearing 
waterproof  khaki  drill  to  which  nuul  and  clay 
does  not  adhere,  as  it  does  to  rougher-surfaced 
materials.  Under  the  drill  shell  is  an  oilsilk 
interlining  of  extra  strength  and  durability  that 
renders  the  garment  both  wind  and  waterproot, 
whilst  adding  practically  nothing  to  the  weight. 

"  The  Thresher  Trench  Coat "  is  self-ventilating 
(Pat.  No.  14229-15)  and  is  constructed  on  so 
practical  and  sound  a  design  that  it  has  been 
universally  adopted  as  a  standard  pattern.  Over 
8.700  genuine  Threshei  Trench  Coats  worn  by 
British  Officers. 

The   "  Thresher,"   unlined,   £4  :  14  : 6. 

Feb.  18,  1916. 

.  .  .  .  .Vn  praise  of  mine  could  be  too  high  for  the 
coat  that  keeps  nut  the  rain  that  J  rule  through  in  this 
wet  place.  The  coat  has  about  reached  top  note;  and  the 
only  suggestions,  etc.,  etc. 

Major,  Sherwood  Foresters. 

The  **  Thresher,"  with  detach- 
able "  Kamelcott "  lining,   £6:6:0 

June  4,  1916. 

/  mat/  add  that  since  I  hare  had  the  coat  {early  last 
December)  I  hare  found  it  most  excellent,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly lived  up  to  its  reputation  and  kept  me  both  warm 
and  dry. 

Lieut*  Bedfordshire  Regt. 

The  "Thresher,"  with  detach- 
able  Sheepskin    lining,         £8:8:0 

July  17,  1916. 

Your  trench  coat  which  I  bought  about  a  year  ago  con- 
tinues to  be  satisfactory,  and  with  the  sheepskin  lining  is 
superior  to  the  leather  clothing  issued  to  officers  of  the 
li.F.C. 

Capt.,  Seaforth  Highlanders,  attd.   B.F.O. 

For  Mounted  Officers,  with  Knee 
Flaps  and  Saddle  Gusset,  15/6  extra- 

Send  size  of  chest  and  approximate 
height,  and  to  avoid  delay  enclose 
cheque  when  ordering.  Payment 
refunded      if     coat     not      suitable. 


EDINBURGH   &  GLASGOW 

AgentM  : 

Wm.  ANDERSON  &  SONS 


14  George  Street, 
EDINBURGH. 


106  Hope  Street, 
GUVSGOW. 


THRESHER   &  GLENNY, 

152     &      153     STRAND,     LONDON. 
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By  Louia    Kufimac/.crs.  brawn  exclusutiy  lor  "Land  and    Hater." 

The  Peace  Kite 

Ferdinand  :    "Come,  General,  can't  we  arrange  a  nice  little  peace  with  Bulgaria?  " 
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MOST     GRATIFYING ! 

Dunlop  :  "Really,  it  is  most  gratifying!  Every- 
thing you  have  just  said  about  these  tyres 
of  yours  only  confirms  the  evidence  I've 
gathered  in  person  and  by  letter  al^ 
along  the  Front. 

How  do  I  sum  it  all  up  ?  Well,  in  this 
way  I  think.  That  the  abnormal  stress  of 
active  service  conditions  has  demonstrated 
what  a  wide  margin  of  superiority  over 
other  tyres  Dunlops  possess." 


Q)  y  M  0:.  ©  P 

RUBBER     COMPANY,     LIMITED 

» 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry, 
PARA  MILLS.  ASTON  CROSS.  BIRMINGHAM. 
OF      ALL       MOTOR       AGENTS. 


M«rk. 
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UNITY     OF     THE     ALLIES 

IT  came  with  dramatic  effect — Roumania  stepping 
out  from  the  company  of  the  Neutrals  and  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  Allies  in  their  light  to  the  death 
against  Teuton  barbarism.  The  fashion  has  been 
to  decry  the  diplomacy  of  the  Entente  in  the  Balkan 
States,  but  at  Bucharest  at  all  events  there  has  been  no 
failure.  Not  an  effort  has  been  spared  by  either  Berlin 
or  Vienna  to  win  this  ancient  Latin  province  to  the  side 
of  the  Germanic  Powers  ;  both  promises  and  threats 
have  been  employed  freely,  and  if  it  could  not  be  active 
friendship,  at  least  it  was  felt  that  neutrality  was 
assured,  with  a  Hohenzollcrn  Prince  upon  the  throne. 
Not  ten  days  ago  it  was  telegraphed  to  the  United 
States  by  an  American  correspondent  in  Berlin  that 
the  neutrality  of  Roumania  was  perfectly  safe.  But  King 
Ferdinand  of  Roumania  is  both  a  constitutional  monarch 
and  an  honourable  man  ;  neither  bribes  nor  menaces 
from  Potsdam  availed  to  deflect  him  from  the  straight 
path.  At  his  accession  he  had  promised  to  give  prece- 
dence to  the  welfare  of  his  people  ;  he  has  abided  by 
his  word,  and  he  left  to  his  responsible  ministers  and 
statesmen  the  decision,  which,  now  taken,  must  exercise 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  future  of  the  war. 

The  strategical  consequences  hkely  to  ensue  from  the 
intervention  of  Roumania  are  explained  by  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc  in  the  ensuing  pages.  All  the  world  realises  that 
a  crisis  has  occurred  which  is  entirely  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  It  followed  closely  on  Italy's 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  and  as  Germany 
has  declared  war  on  Roumania,  there  exists  now  complete 
unity  of  purpose  between  the  Allies  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Central  Empires.  Up  to  the  present  Rou- 
mania and  Bulgaria  are  not  at  war,  and  no  doubt  the 
wily  Ferdinand  hopes  even  at  this  hour  that  he  may 
be  able  to  make  a  separate  peace,  after  the  manner 
Raemaekers  depicts  on  the  preceding  page. 

Roumania  has  had  a  hard  role  to  play  during  the  past 
four  and  twenty  months.  Of  herself  she  was  powerless 
to  withstand  an  invasion  in  force.  The  quarrel  was  not 
of  her  seeking,  nor,  apart  from  the  abstract  question  of 
civilisation,  had  she  any  vital  interest  in  the  war.  While 
the  sympathy  of  most  of  her  leading  statesmen  and  the 
majority  of  her  people  were  with  the  Entente,  there 
was  no  inconsiderable  section  that  was  openly  and 
actively  on  the  side  of  Germany,  which  had  substantial 
commercial  and  financial  interests  in  the  country.  Her 
responsible  ministers  had  therefore  to  exercise  the  greatest 
prudence  and  circumspection  in  their  dealings  with  the 


belligerent  powers.  It  is  everywhere  recognised  that 
Roumania's  entry  into  the  war  signifies  the  certain  behej 
that  complete  victory  at  no  distant  date  will  rest  with 
the  AUies,  or  to  put  it  in  a  different  way,  it  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  all  fear  of  German  domination 
of  Europe  has  passed  away.  There  is  not  a  Neutral 
Power  anywhere  in  the  world  who  can  fail  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  Roumania's  action  ;  the  Kaiser  must 
read  the  hand- writing  upon  the  wall  and  require  no 
Daniel  to  interpret  it  for  him. 

The  grandiose  German  scheme  of  a  Middle-Europe 
about  which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much  in  recent 
weeks  dissolves  into  thin  air.  for  a  Middle-Europe  al- 
ways contemplated  a  broad  highway  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  continent  of  Asia  through  subservient  Balkan 
States.  Roumania  has  never  permitted  the  Kaiser  to 
cast  his  shoe  over  her.  With  Transylvania  vvrested 
from  Austria,  and  her  peoples  reunited  under  their  own 
Government,  she  will  stand  more  securely  than  ever  as 
the  great  Eastern  outpost  of  Latin  civilisation,  dwelling 
in  sympathy  and  friendship  with  the  Slavs  biit  bitterly 
opposed  to  Teuton  aggression  and  interference.  A  strong 
Roumania,  with  rectified  frontiers,  should  be  a  guarantee 
in  the  future  of  settlement  and  peace  in  the  Balkans.  It  is  a 
region  of  enormous  natural  wealth,  as  yet  hardly  touched  ; 
let  racial  animosity  be  allayed  and  a  period  of  prosperity 
is  possible  which  would  seem  all  but  ■  incredible  to  those 
not  familiar  with  the  natural  conditions  of  that  much 
troubled  corner  of  Europe. 

Italy  by  her  declaration  of  war  upon  Germany  has  now 
finally  and  for  ever  dissevered  herself  from  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  enters  the  Quadruple  Entente,  an  active 
partner.  The  Allies  have  never  been  more  united  in 
purpose  than  at  this  juncture  ;  all  attempts  to  breed  dis- 
sensions between  them  have  failed  ignominiously  ;  they 
move  forward  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  the  champions  of 
liberty  and  justice.  Victory  is  ine\'itable  sooner  or  later, 
but  no  sacrifice  will  deter  them  from  making  it  final  and 
complete.  Already  they  are  studying  problems  that  will 
become  urgent  directly  the  guns  are  silent  and  human 
blood  ceases  to  be  outpoured.  Germany  defeated  in  the 
field  will  at  once  begin  a  new  campaign  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  we  may  yet  discover  her  to  be  a  more 
dangerous  foe  in  peace  than  in  war.  But  we  have  had 
our  warnings.  We  have  been  taught  with  horrid 
iteration  the  true  character  of  the  Teuton,  and  we  must 
never  allow  the  Hun  to  assume  that  old  mask  behind 
which  he  posed  as  the  good  friend  of  all  the  world  and 
which  served  him  so.  well  during  the  forty  years  of 
preparation  for  this  fight  that  was  to  secure  for  him  the 
domination  first  of  Europe,  then  of  the  world. 

The  war  is  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Allied  peoples.  Never,  for  instance,  in  the 
long  history  of  the  two  nations,  have  the  English  and  the 
French  entertained  so  high  an  appreciation  of  each  other's 
national  characteristics.  It  is  the  same  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  in  respect  to  Russia  and  Italy.  •  The 
Great  War  will,  we  believe,  prove  the  death  of  those 
insular  prejudices  which  undoubtedly  in  the  past  have 
exercised  a  restricting  influence  on  the  development  of 
British  institutions  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 
Humanity  is  yet  a  long  distance  from  the  uni\-ersal 
brotherhood  of  man,  but  the  comradeship  of  the  battle- 
field, and  multitudinous  self-sacrifices  for  a  common  ideal 
carry  forward  mankind  towards  that  desirable  and 
long  desired  goal.  Even  now  many  misunderstand- 
ings have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  Entente,  which  has 
stood  so  strongly  the  strain  of  war,  should  ha\-e  no  diffi- 
culty in  withstanding  the  still  more  powerful  test  which 
peace  will  exert.  The  enemy  would  be  quick  to  turn  to 
his  advantage  any  weakening  on  the  part  of  any  Power, 
but  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  must  shatter  his  hope 
to  find  salvation  thus  when  the  end  comes. 
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The  Intervention  of  Roumania 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  intervention  of  Roumania  is  a  matter  of 
such  great  moment  that  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  abandon  for  its  general  consideration  the 
merely  military  analysis  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  these  pages. 

All  military  action  reposes  upon  some  civilian  policy. 
It  is  necessarily  directed  to  the  achievement  of  political 
ends.  It  ultimately  is  dependent  upon  the  judgment  not 
only  of  soldiers  but  of  statesmen.  And  the  intervention 
of  Roumania  means  upon  this  political  side  that  the 
approaching  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  is  now  every- 
where accepted. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  such  a  revolution,  to 
see  in  scale  what  it  means,  one- must  appreciate  how  those 
countries  stand  which  have  for  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours upon  either  hand  the  Central  Empires  and  Russia  : 
not  only  the  countries  which  have  a  place  upon  the  modern 
map  but  the  races,  the  true  politics  of  Eastern  Europe. - 

To  the  Roumanians  as  to  the  Poles,  the  Ruthenians 
and  the  various  Southern  Slavs  also— to  the  Magyars 
even  with  their  great  quasi-independent  power — 
the  whole  world  seems  to  be  in  balance  between  Russia 
eastward  and  the  two  reigning  houses  of  Central  Europe, 
the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollcrns  on  their  west. 

The  effect  of  pro.ximity  upon  judgment — geographical 
proximity  and  that  mental  or  moral  proximity  which 
comes  of  familiarity  through  commerce  or  a  common 
language  or  what  not — is  inevitably  an  effect  of  distortion. 
Thus,  we  in  the  West  are  full  of  Belgium  and  the  submarine 
outrages,  and  stand  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Polish  question,  saj',  or  the  division  of  i"aces  in  Galicia,  or 
the  boundaries  of  Roumanian  language  in  the  Bukovina, 
are  discussed  elsewhere  as  prime  matters  in  the  war. 
But  we  ourselves -also  see  out  of  scale  our  own  Western 
matters  which  occupy  our  minds.  To  Eastern  Europe 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  war  throughout  iqi3  and  the  early 
fiart  of  this  year  seemed  little  more  than  a  duel  between 
the  Russian  Empire  and  the  Central  Powers.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  what  the  effect  was  upon  Eastern 
European  opinion  of  the  Austro-German  advance  through 
Poland  which  terminated  last  October  ! 

The  decision  of  Roumania  and  the  action  her  govern- 
ment took  last  Sunday  night  in  declaring  war  upon  the 
Hapsburgs  meant  that  the  iinal  issue  of  that  duel  was 
now  no  longer  in  doubt  even  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
is  a  moral  revolution  of  the  utmost  significance,  and  that 
aspect  of  it,  I  say,  overshadows  all  the  rest. 

But  we  are  concerned  in  this  paper  chiefly  with  the 
military  side,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I  would  now  propose 
to  turn  in  some  detail. 

We  must  first  of  all  consider  numbers — the  basis  of 
every  calculation. 

Roumania  is  to-day  conscript  .with  a  complete  system 
of  conscription  upon  the  model  of  all  the  other  Balkan 
States  and  of  France.  The  Balkan  States  and  the  French 
Republic  alone  in  Europe  had  reached  a  complete  system 
of  this  kind.  All  other  conscript  nations  were  content 
to  enrol  but  a  portion  of  their  adult  efficient  male  popula- 
tion upon  its  coming  of  age,  and  to  exempt  a  considerable 
proportion  under  a  system  which  left  this  exempted  part 
to  receive  cither  a  partial  training  or  none,  and  to  post- 
pone its  full  training  till  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

With  a  population  of  about  seven  and  a-half  million 
this  system  meant  that  Roumania  could  at  her  fullest 
strength,  and  without  any  abnormal  forms  of  recruit- 
ment (such  as  the  calUng  of  inefficicnts  or  immature 
classes)  ultimately  develop  a  strength  in  the  field  of  three 
quarters  of  a  million  men.  But  her  normal  mihtary 
organisation  did  not  envisage  any  such  strain.  She  has  as 
a  fact  enrolled  at  this  moment,  equipped,  established  in 
their  formations  and  depots  something  over  600,000  rnen  : 
How  much  over  we  shall  not  precisely  know  until  official 
statistics  are  available  after  the  war—for  the  last  details 
of  these  matters  are  always  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 


Roughly  speaking,  the  disposition  of  this  considerable 
force  is  as  follows  : 

To  each  of  five  regions  into  which  Roumania  is 
militarily  divided,  one  active  army  corps  of  two  divisions 
is  attached.  On  mobilisation  these  are  brought  up  to 
strength,  and  behind  each  is  immediately  formed  a  twin 
reserve  corps  of  two  divisions. 

Some  twenty  divisions,  therefore,-  organised  in  ten  corps, 
five  active  and  five  reserve,  form  the  army  that  will  take 
the  field.  This  accounts  for  a  trifle  over  400,000  men,  a 
Roumanian  division  being  a  little  more  numerous  in  its 
personnel  than  are  our  Western  formations — but  the 
excess  is  negligible  when  we  are  only  stating  round 
figures.* 

When  we  say  "  take  the  field  "  we  do  not  mean  that 
these  twenty  divisions  will  be  occupied  at  once  ;  a  large 
proportion,  perhaps  over  a  third,  will  at  first  stand  as  a 
strategic  reserve.  But  twenty  divisions  is  the  figure  we 
^  must  keep  in  mind  for  the  organised  striking  force  of 
the  nation. 

There  remain,  under  the  present  state  of  the  formations, 
about  another  50  per  cent, — the  equivalent  of  another 
ten  divisions — trained  and  in  depots  to  be  used  as 
drafts,  for  filling  up  wastage  as  it  occurs  in  the  fighting 
units  and  keeping  them  up  to  full  strength.  In 
other  words  there  is  provision  behind  the  armies 
to  replace  as  wastage  goes  on  one  man  for  every 
two  engaged  :  The  attrition  of  the  armies  by  war  must 
have  eliminated  half  their  original  effectives  before  the 
Roumanian  organisation  as  at  present  established  feels 
a  strain  or  has  to  fall  back  (in  order  to  maintain  its  effec- 
tives) upon  abnormal  recruitment  ;  that  is,  iipoji  the 
•  immature  classes  and  the  first  groups  of  inefficients. 

We  shall  do  well  at  this  point  to  note  the  value  of  this 
quality  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  true  that  Roumania 
is  bringing  in  but  twenty  divisions  upon  lines  which, 
counting  east  and  west  and  south  alike,  are  certainly 
occupying  twenty  times  as  many — or  more.  The  mere 
numerical  addition  seems  small.  We  shall  see  in  a 
moment  that  it  is  a  very  considerable  and  even  momen- 
tous addition  to  the  particular  field  where  it  will  b;  used  : 
and  this  point  of  quality  has,  therefore,  great  weight. 

The  Central  Empires  are,  as  we  know,  long  past  the 
stage  in  which  abnormal  recruitment  has  become  neces- 
sary. The  immature  classes  were  called  out  by  Austria 
first  ;  next  by  Germany.  Austria-Hungary  began  to 
"comb,  out"  the  inefficients  more  than  a  year  ago, 
the  (ierman  empire  eleven  months  ago  ;  men  who  had 
originally  failed  to  pass  the  doctor  were  .palled  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  as  early  as  May  and  June,  1915,'  in  Germany 
by  September  and  October.  The  first  groups  of  ineffi- 
cients were  at  these  dates  already  encroached  upon  by 
the  Central  Powers,  To  the  first  two  immature  classes 
igi6  and  1017  already  summoned  in  the  summer  of  1915 
Austria-Hungary  was  compelled  to  add  some  months  ago 
the  class  IQ18,  and  the  German  Empire  began  last  June 
to  follow  suit  ;  the  first  German-  recruits  of  1918  being 
summoned  in  Saxony  during  the  course  of  that  month. 
The  fresh  Roumanian  forces  not  only  enter  with  mature 
classes  only  but  with  a  very  large  reserve  of  drafts  be- 
hind the  field  armies,  which  reserve  is  also  composed  of 
mature  classes  alone  and  of  efficients. 

There  is  another  point  about  the  quality  of  a  fresh 
army  which  must  not  be  neglected  at  this  stage.  Its 
proportion  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
that  is  the  trained  and  professional  leaders,  the  framework 
or  cadre  of  an  army,  is,  in  the  case  of  Roumania,  entire. 
The  strain  which  modern  war  has  put  upon  this  frame- 
work among  all  the  original  belligerents  we  know  by 
experience  to  be  enormous.  The  replacing  of  pro- 
fessional officers  by  new  commissions,  the  holders  of 
which  have  necessarily  received  only  an  imperfect  and 

•  It  is,  at  the  most,  an  excess  of  some  5  per  cent. 
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rapid  instruction,  is  a  necessity  of  war  which'  inevitably 
lowers  the  quality  of  a  force  as  time  proceeds.  It  has 
affected  most  of  the  conscript  belligerents  fairly  equally  so 
far  and  affected  them  profoundly,  but  Roumania  comes  in 
at  this  moment  with  all  that  professional  framework  intact. 
K  I  said  just  now  that  though  the  addition  of  forces 
obtained  by  the  intervention  of  Roumania  looked  small 
in  proportion  to  the  full  Allied  power,  yet  it  was  very 
considerable  for  the  field  in  which  it  appeared. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this,  let  us  compare  it  with  the 
numbers  recently  engaged  in  that  field.  The  field  in 
question  may  roughly  be  called  the  South-Eastern 
front.  It  is  the  front  which,  until  last  Sunday,  stretched 
from  the  Pinsk  Marshes  to  the  southern  border  of  the 
Bukovina  and  which  now  stretches  on  nearly  another  350 
miles  to  the  Danube. 


We  know  to  within  a  very  small  mar^cin  of  error  in 
what  strength  the  eneniy  stood  upon  that  front  upon  the 
1st  of  last  June.  He  had  at  the  least  44  and  at  the  most 
47  divisions.  The  tremendous  Russian  victories  of  June 
and  Julv  obliterated  a  vast  proportion  of  this  origmal 
defending  force.  Much  more  than  one-third  of  it  was 
actually  taken  prisoner.  Anything  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  had  ceased  to  e.xist  as  effectives  '  ivithin  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  the  great  Russian  offensive. 

The  gaps  were'  ultimately  filled.  I.'he.  remainmg 
German  strategic  reserve  was  entirely  -oriiausted  in  the 
necessity  of  filhng  those  gaps  and  all  that  Austria- 
Hungary  could  summon  of  reserve-  m  an-power  at  the 
•moment  was  also  sent  forward.  The  dej  )ots  were  emptied 
and  the  line,  longer  than  before,  tortuo  us,  and  only  just 
patched  up,  was  reformed  :   but  not  re  formed  in  a  stable 
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a  new  scale  the  factor  of  weight  in  this  field.  But,  more 
important  than  the  numerical  addition,  even  with  its 
freshness,  is  the  strategical  effect  of  the  Roumanian  inter- 
\ention  in  tiie  matter  of  position. 

We  are  ally  or  we  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  familiar 
to  weariness  with  the  fundamental  strategic  issue  of  the 
war.  The  war  has  long  been  one  great  siege  and  its 
duration,  like  its  is.sue,  has  depended  upon  the  power 
of  the  Central  Empires  to  hold  the. lines  within  which 
they  are  contained  by  the  Allies. 

These  lines  cannot  be  shortened  by  retirement  save  upon 
one  sector  :  the  Western  sector.  It  is  essential  to  remember 
this.  That  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  which  runs  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps  (about  a  quarter  or  rather  more 
of  his  total  lines,  and  e.xcluding  the  Asiatic  field),  would  be 
shortened  by  retirement.  It  happens  to  be  precisely  the 
sector  upon  which  he  is,  for  political  reasons,  most  re- 
luctant, to  retire  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  he  has 
massed  upon  this  short  portion  more  than  j2o  divisions 
out  of  some  240  to  250,  and  those  of  his  best.  Rather 
than  give  up  any  portion  of  the  occupied  alien  soil, 
rather  than  let  his  population  see  the  approach  of  hostile 
armies  towards  their  frontiers,  he  will  risk,  as  he  is  now 
risking,  an  extreme  tenuity  of  defensive  line  upon  either 
side  of  the  two  great  concentrations  of  Verdun  and  the 
Somme.  He  is  gambling,  and  he  knows  that  he  is 
gambling,  but  he  evidently  thinl<s  the  stakes  worth  while. 
He  evidently  dreads,  above  all  things,  what  at  last  he 
may  be  compelled  to,  a  retirement  towards  German  soil. 

But,  at  any  rate,  he  can  somewhat  shorten  the  line  in 
the  West. 

Elsewhere  every  retirement  oj  his  lengthens  the  line. 
In  the  East  he  cannot  fall  back  save  at  the  price  of 
invasion,  and  even  so  his  line  necessarily  lengthens  as  it 
retires.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Italian  front  (though 
that  can  be  held  more  easily,  being  for  the  most  part 
so  mountainous  in  character).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Balkan  front. 

The  lines  the  enemy  now  holds,  then,  are  extended 


fashion ;  for,  as  we  know,  it  is  still  in  movement  and 
spasmodically  and  locally  still  in   retreat. 

Now  the  intervention  of  Koumania  is  equivalent  to  the 
bringing  uj)  to  swell  the  pressure  against  that  sorely 
tried  line,  or  rather  upon  its  flank  (or  wherever  it  may  be 
decided  to  use  the  Roumanian  army)  new  forces  eqttivalent 
to  half  its  own,  for  so  vve  must  reckon  the  perfectly  fresh 
Roumanian  divisions  compared  with  the  depleted  and 
worn-down  units  of  the  remaining  Austro-Hungarian 
armies  in  the  field. 

.\nothfr  way  of  looking  at  it  is  to  compare  the  Rou- 
manian numbers  with  the  Russian  numbers  in  this  field, 
to  which  thev  will  form  an  addition,  and  of  which  they 
are  but  a  prolongation.  The  Russian  forces  were  more 
numerous,  of  course,  than  the  defence  which  they  attacked 
last  June.  The  Roumanian  addition  does  not  represent 
one-half,  therefore,  of  the  Russians  acting  in  this  field, 
but  it  represents  probably  something  like  one-third  or 
very  httle  less.  If  we  say  that  the  Russian  army  from 
the  Lower  Stokhod  in  front  of  Kovel  on  the  Ko\el- 
Sarnv  railway  down  to  the  Borgo  Pass  have  received  an 
addition  now"  upon  their  left  fiank  of  another  30  per  cent., 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  a  merely  numerical  addition,  a 
very  considerable  e\ent  in  the  war.  for  it  adds  upon  quite 
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almost  beyond, his  powers.  It  is  ttieir  extension  which 
has  led  to  the  present  certitude  of  his  defeat. 

Well,  the  intervention  of  Roumania  adds  to  these 
gravely  extended  lines  something  like  another  350  miles. 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  at  the  sketch  Map  II.,  he 
will  appreciate  what  this  extension  means  in  mere  length. 
The  Roimianian  frontier  between  Roumania  and  Hun- 
gary is  from  the  Bukovina  to  the  Danube,  nearly  as 
long. in  general  plan,  and,  in  all  its  sinuosities,  actually 
onger  than  the  old  front  in  this  region  from  the 
Bukovina  to  the  Pinsk  Marshes. 

It  more  than  doubles  (in  mere  mileage)  the  task  im- 
posed upon  the  defensive  in  this  field. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  exaggerate  this 
advantage  and  to  see  it  in  its  true  light. 

We  have  not  here  an  open  frontier.  It  is  not  an 
addition  of  between  300  and  400  miles  of  country  such 
as  is  the  Western  field  of  operations,  nor  even  of  country 
as  open  as  the  (ialician  field.  It  is  a  country  of  moun- 
tains—in themselves  a  considerable  obstacle  though  not 
very  high  save  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line — and  also, 
what  is  more  important  than  the  gradients,  of  vast 
forests  and  of  very  poor  communications. 

You  can  only  get  guns  along  roads  and  you  could  only 
feed  a  large  advancing  army  with  the  petrol  trafiic  of 
roads,  and  the  use  of  a  railway  behind  it  as  a  communica- 
tion. 

Now  there  are  in  all  this  great  stretch  of  wooded  moun- 
tain line  only  eight  roads  capable  of  taking  wheeled  traffic 
from  Roumania  into  Transylvania  and  Hungary  at  the 
present  time.  Two  more,  making  ten  in  all,  had,  I  under- 
stand, been  surveyed  before  1014,  but  there  is  no  infor- 
mation of  the  work  having  been  continued. 

These  eight  roads  pass  at  the  points  marked  i  to  8  upon 
Map  IV.     No.  I  is  the  pass  from  the  Roumanian  rail- 


head at  Piatra  to  Toplica.  This  is  little  more  than  30 
miles  from  the  Borgo  Pass  and  would,  used  by  a  Rou- 
manian army,  be  of  the  greatest  service  on  the  Russian 
iiank.  No.  2  is  the  Gyimes  Pass,  about  1,200  feet  about 
the  sea  and  of  an  easy  gradient.  .A  railway  accompanies 
this  road  the  whole  way,  and  with  the  road,  forms  the 
second  link  of  main  commvmication  between  the  Rou- 
manian and  Hungarian  side  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  railway  commimication  across 
ihe  Carpathians  between  this  pass  and  the  Jablonitza, 
more  than  130  miles  away. 

To  find  a  second  good  combined  avenue  of  communica- 
tions (road  and  rail)  one  has  to  sweep  right  round  the 
great  bend  of  the  frontier  to  point  5,  which  is  the  Tomos  or 
Predeal  Pass,  80  or  90  miles  away.  It  is  between  1,400  and 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  uniting  by  road  and  railway  the 
mountain  encircled  plain  of  Brasso  /or  Kronstadt),  and  the 
Roumanian  Plain  beyond  the  moimtains  to  the  south. 
In  all  that  sweep  there  is  but  one  good  road  at  (3)  and  one 
indifferent  one  at  (4). 

This  Predeal  or  Tomos  Pass  is  fianked  by  a  road  pass 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  (6),  the  Torzburg  Pass. 

In  this  neighbourhood  of  Bnasso,  the  mountains,  which 
ha\e  hitherto  been  low  and  fiattish  and  of  easy  gradients, 
reach  peaks  of  over  5,000  feet,  and  also  begin  to  be  of  a 
steepness  which  makes  them  a  formidable  obstacle.  The 
further  east  you  go  the  higher  they  get,  until  in  the  region 
marked  with  the  letters  A-A  you  have  a  sort  of  Alpine 
crest  with  summits  of  8,000  fefet. 

This  portion  of  the  range  forms  a  very  serious  im- 
pediment to  all  military  operations,  remotely  comparable 
to  the  impediment  existing  on  the  Italian  front,  but  it  is 
spanned  at  one  point  by  a  very  curious  natural  formation 
which  has  afforded  for  centuries  a  highway  between  the 
Plains  of  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  small  mountain 
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circled  isolated  Plain  of  Transylvania,  at  the  point 
marked  (5)  on  Map  IV. 

This  natural  formation  is  the  gorge  of  the  river  called 
by  the  Germans  the  Alt  and  by  the  Roumanians  the  Olta. 

This  stream  runs  right  through  the  mountain  mass, 
cutting  it  like  a  knife  from  north  to  south  in  the  famous 
gorge  called  that  of  the  "  Red  Tower."  It  is  generally, 
though  improperly,  called  a  "pass,"  conveying  b\' that 
name  the  idea  of  a  saddle  over  the  hills.  The  road  and 
the  railway  both  use  this  gorge,  running  southward  from 
the  old  Roman  town  of  Cibinium,  which  commands  its 
northern  gate,  and  which  is  called  in  modern  Roumanian 
Sibiiu.     The  official  German  name  is  Hermanstadt. 

The  Great  Transylvanian  Salient 

Now  let  us  consider  what  this  extended  line  probably 
means  for  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 

The  ftrst  thing  that  the  eye  seizes  even  upon  such  a 
general  sketch  map  as  Map  I,  is  the  curiously  profound 
salient  formed  by  the  frontier  ;  the  bulge  between  Pass  1 
and  Pass  7. 

The  frontier  can  hardly  be  called  an  artificial  one 
geographically,  because  though  it  does  not  everywhere 
follow  the  watershed  of  the  Carpathians  it  normally  does 
so. 

Politically,  it  is  artificial  because  the  Roumanian 
race  extends  (>nth  the  exceptions  to  be  noticed  in  a 
moment)  far  beyond  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  the  national 
desire  of  the  Roumanians  to  possess  a  united  country, 
which  has  been  one  of  their  chief  motives  of  sympathy 
with  the  Allies  during  the  course  of  the  war  'and  of  their 
present  intervention. 

We  in  the  West  have,  as  a  rule,  no  conception  of  the 
very  great  territory  occupied  by  Roumanian-speaking 
folk  compared  with  the  purely  political  boimdaries  of 
the  Roumania  we  know  upon  the  map. 

I  add   here  a  sketch  showing  the  magnitude  of  this 
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extension.  The  line  of  crosses  upon  this  Sketch  V.  is  thqt 
of  the  political  boundary  established  between  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom  and  the  Roumanian  ;  compare  witii 
that  politically  artificial  line  the  actual  extent  of  the 
Roumanian  language  westward.  It  only  just  misses 
(irosswardein.  It  includes  Arad.  It  runs  up  the  Danube 
far  west  of  the  Iron  Gates  and  it  even  crosses  the  Danube 
into  the  hilly  and  wooded  area  south  of  that  point.  The 
reader  may  note  upon  the  same  sketch  tiie  anomalies  I 
am  about  to  allude  to  of  pojiulation  within  this  area  for, 
compact  as  it  is  and  vastly  exceeding  the  purely  political 
boundaries  to  which  Roumania  has  hitherto  been  subject, 
it  is  not  homogeneous.  And  there  lie  actuall\'  towards 
the  eastern  edge  of  it  and  towards  the  present  frontier 
the  chief  exceptions.  In  the  dense  part  of  the  woods  a 
considerable  area  of  Magyar  speaking  people,  and  round 
their  edges  the  colonies  of  German-speaking  people 
settled  here  long  ago. 

We  should  then  be  in  error  if  we  thought  of  this  political 
point  as  a  simple  one.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 


religious  problem.  The  Roumanian  population,  subject 
to  Hungary  upon  the  western  side  of  the  hills  in  Transyl- 
vania is,  for  the  most  part,  in  communion  with  Rorne, 
though  using  an  Oriental  rite. 

The  religious  problem,  however,  is  not  here  an  acute 
one,  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  field  of  war. 
More  important  is  the  presence  of  German  colonies 
scattered  throughout  the.se  countrysides.  They  were 
planted  as  a  deliberate  policy  by  the  Empire  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  forming  urban  centres  in  the  small  enclosed  plains 
which  lie  between  the  tortuous  foothills  of  the  Car- 
pathians. The  official  German  name  of  "  Siebenbiirgen  " 
denotes  this  character,  standing  for  the  seven  towns 
"  Hermanstadt  "  (Sibiiu)  ;  "  Kronstadt  "  (Brasso),  and 
the  rest,  which  the  German  colonists  did  not  indeed  found 
but  were  granted  to  rule. 

Their  numbers  are  not  .considerable.  They  form, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  Transyhania,  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  po{)ulation,  the  Roumanian  race  accounting 
for  much  the  largest  part  and  tlie  next  most  numerous 
being  the  JIagyar  and  their  kinsfolk  the  Szckely. 

The  country  is  not  only  thus  complicated  racially  but 
geographically  as  well.  Any  attack  upon  it  from  the 
east  must  be  conducted  through  a  perfect  ma?e  of  falling 
foothills  covered  with  immense  forests. 

The  first  interest  of  the  campaign  would  seem  to  be 
whether  the  Roumanian  effort  will  be  made  against  this 
salient  and  with  the  political  object  of  its  mere  occupation 
of  it  and  if  so  in  what  form. 

I  will  discuss  this  and  then  turn  to  the  second  problem 
of  the  Danube  and  Dobrudja  frontier  against  Bulgaria  ; 
which  is  not  yet  an  actual  problem  because,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  (Tuesday  evening)  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria  are  not  at  war. 

There  are  two  motives  which  compel  the  Roumanian 
army  to  attack  Transylvania  as  a  special  local  object 
and  attempt  an  occupation  of  its  great  salient. 

The  first  and  strongest  of  these  motives  is  political. 
After  all,  Roumania  has  come  into  the  war  as  we  have 
seen  in  order  to  affirm  her  national  unity  and  to  acquire 
that  vast  territory  to  the  west  to  which  she  is  morally 
entitled  and  from  which  nothing  but  ,the  conventions  of 
diplomatists  have  excluded  her. 

The  whole  national  effort  miftt  as  apolitical  thing  tend 
to  the  recapture  of  Transylvania.  On  this  account  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  army  which  has  joined  the  Allies 
will  make  a  great  effort  to"  enter  Transylvania   directly. 

It  is  not  wholly  a  military  advantage,  because  the 
Austro-Hungarians,  if  they  abandon  the  salient, 
shorten  their  line  suddenly  and  greatly.  But  even 
as  a  purely  military  '  problem  there  are  arguments 
in  favour  ofsuch  a  course.  The  salient  which  the  exist- 
ing frontier  presents  is  exceedingly  tempting.  The 
northern  and  southern  edges  of  its' neck  are  hardly  100 
miles  apart,  and^the  use  of  the  new  great  numbers  in  the 
field  to  frighten  the  dwindling  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
out  of  such  a  salient  is  a  task  which  the  map  apparently 
imposes  upon  the  Roumanian  commanders. 

To  strike  in  from  the  south  while  at  the  same  time 
threatening  from  the  north,  and  thus  to  compel  the 
Austro-Hungarians  to  abandon  the  salient  is  a  plan  which, 
if  Roumania  were  only  considering  herself  in  his  cam- 
paign, would  become  politically  almost  imperative.  Im- 
agine Alsace  Lorraine  thrust  as  a  great  salient  in  the  midst 
of  France  and  ask  yourself  what  the  French  com- 
manders would  be  tempted  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Franco-German  war  ? 


The  last  alternative  is  an. attack  upon  Bulgaria  :  The 
Roumanians  to  stand  upoij  the  defensive  along  the 
Carpathian  line  and  to  turn  their  strength  southward. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  discussion  of  this  plan  of  cam- 
paign is  for  the  moment  purely  academic.  Roumania  is 
not,  or  was  not,  by  the  last  telegrams  upon  Tuesday 
•evening  when  this  is  written,  at  war  with  Bulgaria. 

An  attack  upon  the  Bulgarian  belt  which  now  alone  pre- 
vents the  whole  of  the  Allied  front,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Aigean,  from  forming  a  united  line  would 
have  results  plain  to  all.  The  Allied  armies  at 
Salonika  are  more  than  sufficient  to  contain  all  the 
Bulgarian  armies  :  to  hold,  to  occupy  and  probablv 
to  defeat  them.     The  north  is  open.     And  between  runs 
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the  vital  artery  connecting  Turkey — that  is  the  Darda- 
nelles— with  her  necessary  munitionment  and  supply  from 
the  Austro-Gernian  factories.  It  is  a  neck  only  waiting 
to  be  cut. ' 

It  may  be  that  political  elements  give  a  different  value 
to  the  whole  affair.  It  may  be  that  Bulgaria,  finding  her 
position  hopeless,  is  ready  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
defeat — I  know  nothing  of  that.  But  as  a  merely  military 
problem  the  thing  is  quite  clear.  With  the  great  forces 
acting  from  Salonika  to  the  south,  the  north  is  open. 

This  creation  of  and  attack  on  a  new  Bulgarian  front 
in  the  first  place  extends  the  total  eneniy  line  by  yet 
another  200  miles  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  Silistra  and  from 
Silistra  by  the  new  frontier  acquired  in  1913  to  the  sea*: 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Dobrudja  (Dobrogea). 

The  Danube  is  indeed  a  formidable  obstacle.  It  is 
unbridged  during  all  these  200  miles.     It  is,  even  at  low 


water,  half  a  mile  broad  upon  an  average  (though  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  and  made  broader  by  islands). 
It  is  flanked  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  with 
marshy  land.  But  there  are  no  effectives  for  holding 
that  obstacle,  and  even  if  there  were,  it  is  turned  in  a 
fashion  with  a  description  of  which  I  will  conclude  this 
study. 

The  Gerna-Voda  Bridge 

The  Port  of  Constanza  upon  the  Black  Sea,  has  lately 
risen  again  to  great  commercial  importance.  The  inter- 
national line  uniting  it  with  the  centre  of  Europe  was, 
with  that  leading  to  Salonika,  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the.  "  middle  Europe'an  "  aggression.  Roumania  a3  a 
vassal  state  of  Middle  Europe — i  situation  taken  for 
granted  a  year  ago  in  the  German  scheme  and  now  im- 
possible of  attainment — would  have  provided  the  second 
of  the  great  avenues  to  eastern  seas  ;  the  first  to  the 
^gean  by  Salonika  ;  the  second  to  the  Black  Sea  by 
Constanza.      For  Odessa  was  beyond  hoping  for. 

Now  cutting  the  trajectory  of  this  great  international 
line  and  some  40  miles  from  Constanza  came  the  Danube 
with  its  broad  belt  of  marshy  land,  5  or  6  miles  across. 
Elsewhere  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no  bridge  across  it. 
The  six  Bulgarian  railway  lines  which  come  down  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stream  or  to  its  banks  cease  there, 
and  even  when  there  is  a  corresponding  terminus 
upon  the  further  shore,  communication  between  the  two 
is  only  by  ferry  boats,  which  cannot  transport  a  railway 
carriage.  But  at  Cerna-Voda  the  feat  of  bridging  the 
stream  and  its  marshy  surroundings  was  accomplished. 
A  series  of  viaducts  between  them  more  than  two  miles 
long  bridged  the  worst  gaps  in  the  marshes  and  a  great 
bridge  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  crossed  the  stream 
itself  100  feet  above  the  water.  This  is  the  bridge  of 
Cerna-Voda,  and  by  it  troops  can  always  turn  the  obstacle 
of  the  Danube  to-day,  so  long  as  they  are  Roumanian  or 
in  alliance  with  Roumania,  and  so  long  as  the  Dobrudja 
is  safely  held.  Indeed,  it  was  with  the  object  of  safe- 
guarding the  Dobrudja  that  the  new  frontier  was  insisted 
upon  in  1913  and  obtained.  H.  Belloc 

[Certain  omissions  have  had  to  he  made  from  Mr. 
Belloc's  article  at  the  request  of  the  Press  Bureau, 
fust  as  we  are  going  to  press.  There  is  therefore  a 
break  in.  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Belloc's  argument.] 


Campaigning  in  Arabia 


Bv   Gerard   Shavv^ 


THE  other  day  we  had  a  dreadful  dust  storm  ; 
for  a  long  time  it  was  \'ery  hot  and  stuffy,  not 
a  breath  of  air  Sweat  trickled  down  one  in 
streams  even  while  one  lay  still,  then  the  sun 
was  clouded  over,  and  a  faint  breeze  rustled  the  palm 
leaves,  and  a  brown  cloud  came  up  ov'er  the  horizon, 
slowly  growing  and  rising  up,  up,  till  it  reached  right 
overhead,  threatening,  with  whirlings  and  eddies  of 
yellow-brown  in  the  centre,  long  trailing  curtains  of  a 
livid  brown  colour  and  ragged  wisps  reaching  out  across 
the  clear  part  of  the  sky. 

Suddenly  it  broke.  A  shrieking  wind,  a  dull  red 
twilight  (just  the  colour  of  light  red  paint),  almost  dark, 
rivers  of  dust  and  gravel  rushing  in  straight  lines  along 
the  ground,  so  fast  that  it  made  one  giddy  to  watch  them. 
One'  couldn't  see  two  yards  ;  inside  the  hut  was  a  dense 
suffocating  fog,  everything  was  thickly  powdered.  The 
Arabs  looked  very  weird  with  their  hair  and  eyebrows 
pale  dust-coloured  ! 

We  had  to  go  out  on  column  in  the  middle  of  it,  the 
gravel  and  sand  stung  one  like  whips.  I  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief over  my  nose  and. mouth.  After  an  hour  or 
more  it  got  brown,  then  yellow,  finally  whitish,  and  then 
clear,  and  the  moon  came  out  shining  quietly  through 
white  c'ouds  floating  on  a  cool  strong  breeze  and  no 
dust  anywhere,  a  great  relief. 

The  next  day  I  saw  a  real  sacred  scarabteus'  beetle — 
large,  black,  something  like  a  dor  beetle,  but  not  so 
stout.  It  walked  backwards  with  its  front  legs,  holding 
in  its  hind  legs  a  ball  of  dry  mud,  or  hardened  sand,  as 


big  as  a  \-ery  large  marble  ;  he  simply  rushed  backwards 
with  it.  When  I  very  gently  took  it  away  from  him  and 
let  it  roll  down  the  hill,  he  wasted  no  time  looking  for  it 
up  the  slope,  but  hurried  to  the  bottom,  almost, at  once, 
and  picked  it  up  again  !  Then  he  buried  it  and  himself 
in  a  bit  of  soft  sand. 

I  saw  a  nice  little  picture  the  other  day,  an  Abyssinian 
girl,  or  young  woman.  She  had  a  tiny  black  baby 
astride  her  hip  ; ,  she  was  in  front  of  her  house,  a  little 
stick  and  mat  hut.  Soon  she  sat  down  and  began  shelling 
some  little  things  like  dried  peas.  All  her  hens  and  goats 
came  round  her,  piebald  and  mottled  goats  and  kids  ; 
some  reddish  brown,  some  black  and  white,  or  grey, 
and  very  playful,  to  try  and  steal  the  peas.  A  young 
camel  tied  up  near  by  craned  his  long  neck  yearningly, 
and  then  began  to  console  himself  with  an  old  basket 
which  he  contentedly  chewed  up  and  swallowed  1 

The  young  woman  was  quite  nice  and  pretty.  That 
race  of  people  are  the  ancient  Ethiopians,  whom  the 
Egyptians  drove  south  from  Egypt.  Their  features  are 
not  negroid  at  all,  though  they  are  as  black  and  smooth 
as  coal  itself.  The  women  havp  their  hair  in  a  big  bun 
on  their  necks,  held  in  a  coarse  net,  tight  and  hard. 
This  one  was  very  fat,  but  clean  and  quite  pleasant ;  her 
arms  and  shoulders  were  bare,  and  she  had  great  amber 
beads  round  each  arm  above  the  elbow  ;  her  robe  was 
white,  covered  with  little  purple  and  red  and  black 
patterns.     She  sat  and  smiled,  showing  snow-white  teeth. 

Some  of  the  little  hens  made  a  rush  at  her  peas  ;  she 
drove  them  off  with  a  cry,  and  a  sweeping  gesture  oi 
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shining  black  arms,  the  same  gesture  and  cry  that  one 
has  often  seen  and  heard  KngHsh  fami  girls  use.  It  \s'as 
the  same  picture  in  black  and  brown  and  dull  reds  and 
yellows  that  one  sees  in  Cornwall  in  greens  and  pinks 
and  whites  and  pearly  greys. 

The  other  day  I  saw  some  new  soldiers  from  England, 
I  believe.  Their  arms  and  faces  and  knees  were  really 
astonishingly  white.  I  can  hardly  beheve  that  everyone 
at  home  would  be  like  that  ;  it  made  one  realise  that  one 
really  is  very  burnt,  though  it  is  a  yellowish,  more  sickly 
colour  than  English  seaside  sunburn. 

Out  last  night  on  column.  Got  back  all  right,  had  a 
bath  at  the  well,  four  buckets  poured  over  oneself ;  it 
was  line.  A  good  sleep— nearly  full  moon  rising  up  as 
1  went  to  sleep,  very  large  and  bright. 

I  have  just  been  to  the  bath  houses.  There  is  only 
one  lot  ;  they  are  used  by  natives  and  Indian  soldiers 
as  well  as  by  us.  Somali  negroes,  Arabs,  Asiatic  Jew§, 
and  mixtures  all  flock  there.  The  water  is  drawn  up 
out  of  a  dei-p  well  by  camels,  a  special  steep-down  path 
is  cut  for  them.  They  go  up  to  the  top  one  at  a  time, 
then  turn  round  ;  the  Arab  hooks  the  rope  on  to  their 
liarncss  and  they  walk  to  the  bottom  of  the  path,  thus 
pulling  up  a  huge  black  dripping  leather  skin,  full  of 
water.  This  is  emptied  into  a  tank,  and  one  has  one's 
batli  in  a  little  cubicle  place,  under  a  large  tap,  so  at  least 
each  customer  has  fresh  water.  I  rather  liked  it.  The 
|)eople  who  wait  are  very  interesting.  It  costs  a  half- 
penny ! 

The  streets  are  straight  and  wade.  Square,  flat-roofed 
houses  with  every  window  iron-barred,  no  glass,  but 
strong  wooden  shutters  inside  the  bars.  The  roofs  have 
wooden  water  spouts  which  jut  out,  to  take  the  water 
away  when  it  does  rain,  which  they  say  is  once  in  every 
seven  or  eight  years,  but  we  had  a  fearful  rainstorm  two 
days  ago. 

This  is  what  you  see  as  you  walk  along  the  street — 
in  front  of  a  white  house  with  blue  and  yellow  streaks 
(if  paint  round  door  and  windows,  sit  three  camels. 
Their  heads  inside  the  open  door,  where  sits  an  old 
man  on  a  stool.  He  twists  camel  grass  into  bundles 
about  a  foot  long,  very  neatly,  and  pushes  them  into 
the  camel's  mouths,  one  by  one,  time  after  time  till  they 
ha\e  had  enough.     This  is  the  method  of  camel  feeding  ! 

Through  the  door,  behind  the  old  man,  is  a  mysterious 
dusky  interior,  with  a  back  door  opening  into  an  inner 
courtyard,  a  peep  of  blue  sky  above,  and  an  earthenware 
pitcher  with  a  group  of  flies,  light  against  the  shadow, 
lazily  weaving  a  dance  in  the  still  air.  Next  door  an  old 
Arab  woman  in  a  long  red  garment,  like  a  nightdress, 
one  line  from  arms  to  feet  (usual  dress,  in  various  colours) 
washes  a  camel  with' yellow  liquid,  smearing  it  methodi- 
( all\'  with  her  hands,  dipping  it  up  from  a  bowl  on  the 
,!,'round  ;  the  camel  is  dyed  a  deep  orange  (perhaps  it 
kills  the  ticks  on  them).  Camel  carts  stand  round,  of 
old  silver-grey  unpainted  wood ;  tiny  fowls,  bantams, 
scratch  in  the  dust,  and  run  in  and  out  of  the  houses, 
roosting  where  they-  like.  Ftocks  of  pretty  brown  and 
dappled  goats  and  kids  swarm  in  the  street,  and  fawn- 
coloured,  fat-tailed  sheep  with  hair  instead  of  wool  ; 
their  horns  have  grown  long  and  up-curled  through  lack 
of  exercise  ;  they  are  periodically  taken  to  the  shoe 
maker  who  cuts  the  long  toes  with  a  chisel  (not  painful 
for  them).  A  little  black  girl,  just  a  pretty  little,  fat, 
black  animal,  smooth  and  shiny,  with  hair  in  tiny  parallel 
braidsabout  two  feet  lon^,  with  large  amber  beads  round 
her  arms,  sits  and  sings  a  plaintive  little  song  on  a  door- 
step ;   her  red  and  purple  dress  glows  very  brightly. 

'fhen  there  is  a  sick  man,  fat  and  light  skinned  ;  he 
lies  all  day  in  the  shade  of  his  house,  his  bed  is  close  to 
the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  road.  There  he  lies,  propped 
up  with  piles  of  bright  cushions,  an  enormous  silver  and 
brass  hookah  standing  beside  hifn.  A  group  of  friends 
sit  round  him  (->n  stools.  They  "have  coffee  brought  out 
on  a  little  three-legged  tabic  It  is  in  a  Ibng-necked 
jug  with  no  handle,  llie  friends  are  desert  people, 
wearing  little  white  cotton  jackets,  small  black  turbans, 
and  bright  loin  cloths  reaching  to  the  knees.  They 
have  very  thick  waistbands  with  two  or  three  silver- 
handled  hooked  daggers  stuck  in  them  ;  they  have  no 
horses,  camels  always. 

Close  to  us  is  a  place  where  a  group  of  negresses,  two 
old,  four  yoting,  fat  and  shiny,  with  snow-white  teeth, 
sit  on  the  ground  and  ^ort  tobacco  leaves.     They  usually 


have  white  gowns  on  with  black  and  purplish  pink 
patterns,  big  yellow  beads  on  their  arms,  and  bare  feet. 
I  pass  them  always  on  the  way  to  the  bath-house.  They 
j)re  always  cheerful  and  smiUng,  sitting  in  the  dust, 
their  dark  little  grass  hut  behind  them,  and  their  little 
goats  frisking  round  them,  trying  to  steal  tobacco  leaves 
to  eat  !  Fat  little  nude  babies  of  all  shades  of  brown  and 
black  toddle  round,  and  suck  their  lingers  at  one,  salute 
(like  soldiers),  and  often  fall  down  in  the  effort  ! 

When  that  downpour  of  rain  came  we  were  drenched. 
Our  huts  don't  keep  a  drop  out.  There  wag-  3  feet  of 
water  on  the  floor  ;  my  boots  floated  away  1  It  came 
at  2  a.m.  I  had  lent  my  overcoat,  and  was  soaked  and 
cold,  but  am  none  the  worse  for  it.  There,  I  have 
described  the  place  as  well  as  I  can,  but  it  is  so  hot,  and 
the  flies  are  so  bad  that  I  can't  write  with  any  ease  or 
comfort.  I  have  fotmd  the  top  of  a  shell  fuse  and  an 
empty  cartridge  case  that  the  Turks  fired  in  the  last 
scrap ;  star  and  crescent  on  them,  quite  good  little 
relics.     I  hope  to  bring  them  home. 


Si^a  Soulin^  and  Seamanship  for  Boys.  By  W.  Baden- 
Powell,  K.C.,  (Sinipkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  is."  6d.  net),  is 
not  only  the  otticial  manual  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association 
for  sea  scouts,  but  is  also  a  iiiglily  interesting  work,  apart 
from  th?  great  amount  of  technical  instruction  that  it  conveys. 
Such  items  of  the  sea  as  pirates,  slavers,  and  their  kind  exer- 
cise a  permanent  fascination  on  the  mind  of  a  boy — and  they 
are  all  here,  in  their  true  colours,  while  there  is  enough  of 
sea  history  to  make  even  an  adult  read  and  enjoy  the  book. 
There  iis,  also,  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  on  the  way 
to  handle  a  boat,  both  with  oar.,  and  sail ;  how  to  send  and 
read  sea  signals ;  how  to  use  the  rocket  apparatus— and,  on 
the  whole,  how  to  become  efficient  in  the  cratt  of  the  sea. 
Well  arranged,  and  written  in  non-technical  form,  the  manual 
is  to  be  unreservedly  commended  both  for  use  and  interest. 

The  many  readers  of  L.\nd  &  W.\ter  who  remember  with 
pleasure  Mr.  H.  de  ,Vere  Stacpoole's  serial  story,  Chaya,  will 
welcome  the  publication  of  that  story  in  volume  form  under 
the  title  The  Reef  of  Stars,  (Hutchinson  and  Co.,  6s.).  Mr. 
Stacpoole  got  together  a  notable  company  of  adventurers 
for  this  story,  and  t  e  recital  of  their  doings  gains  by  presenta- 
tion in  volume  form,  for  the  story  is  one  which,  having  once 
begun,  the  reader  is  reluctant  to  put  it  down  before  the  last 
page  is  turned.  Here  is  an  opportunity,  of  which  many  will 
avail  themselves,  to  read  the  whole  at  one  sitting.  ILspecially 
in  his  presentment  of  Soutli  Pacific  life,  Mr.  Stacpoole  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  \ivid  presentation  of  both  character  and 
incident,  and  in  this  book  he  has  carried  that  art  to  a  ])oint 
truly  Stevensonian.  As  a  serial,  the  story  brought  him  many 
new  readers,  and  in  volume  form  it  will  bring  him  many  more. 

A  little  volume  that  l\Ir.  Erskine  MacDonald  has  in 
active  preparation  should  be  of  unusual  interest  and  im- 
portance. This  book  is  a  collection  under  one  cover  of  the 
work,  hitherto  unpublished  in  volume  form,  of  a  dozen  or 
more  soldier  poets — including  Capt.  JuUan  Grenfell,  D.S.O., 
Major  Sydney  Oswald,  Lt.  Dyneley  Hussey,  Capt.  Sorley, 
Lt.  Geoffrey  Howard,  Corp.  Streets,  Pte.  Smallcy-Sarson  of 
the  Canadians,  and  others  who  represent  most  vividly  the 
feeUngs  and  outlook  of  our  fighting  men,  as  well  as  de])icting 
battle  scenes. 

Gilded  Vanity  (Heinemann,  5s.  net)  was,  as  is  stated  in  a 
note  opposite  the  title  page,  first  pubUshed  in  volume  form 
some  twenty  years  ago,  before  tiie  "  Dop  Doctor "  had 
come  to  render  such  a  step  with  regard  to  any  work  of  this 
author  unnecessary.  It  forms  a  distinctly  different  type  of 
novel  from  that  which  one  is  inclined  to  expect  from  this 
author's  pen  ;  the  style  and  the  plot  are  so  simple  that  the 
interest  depends  mainly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  plot 
is  handled,  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  so  witty  and  en- 
gaging that  theirepmblication  is  fuUv  justified.  There  are 
misunderstandings  and  iieartbreaks  in  tlie  plot,  but  these 
are  treated  at  times  with  a  note  of  almost  Shavian  mockery, 
yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  reader's  sympathy- 
there  is  depth  in  the  work  in  spite  of  the  light  touch.  Hilarv 
Warr,  "  petrified  bachelor,"  finds  that  his  lady-love  Klizabeth 
Colquhoun,  a  girl  of  good  family,  is  not  inclined  to  love  him 
unless  he  can  assure  her  of  a  good  income — or  rather,  is  not 
inclined  fo  yield  to  her  love  for  him— she  explains  frankly 
tliat  she  means  to  marr\^  for  money.  So  she  chose  "  gilded 
vanity  "  with  another  man,  and,  of"  course.  Warr  attained  to 
such  a  position  as  would  have  satisfied  all  her  wishes.  The 
author's  skill  is  shown  in  the  wav  in  which  the  reader's  svm- 
pathy  with  such  a  girl  as  Elizabeth  is  maintained,  as  well  as 
in  a  delightful  irony  not  unlike  Hichens'  in  "  The  Londoners." 
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Development  of  German  Agriculture 

By  Sir  Herbert  Matthews 


IN  the  course  of  his  work  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  Lord  Selborne  became  aware  that 
so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  "  the  war  was 
being  fought  just  as  mucli  on  an  agricultural  as  on 
a  military  organisation  of  the  nation."  He  therefore 
asked  Professor  Middleton,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  his  Department,  to  report  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  German  Agriculture  during  the  last  40  years. 
This  report  has  now  been  published,*  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  issued  by  the  Board  in.  recent 
years.  Its  jieculiar  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  here  is  no 
ex  parte  statement,  issued  in  support  of  any  Party  pro- 
gramme, or  to  bolster  up  the  theories  of  any  political 
creed,  but  facts  and  figures  are  given  in  the  cold  and  un- 
imaginative print  of  officialism. 

The  criterioh  of  good  farming  in  this  coimtry  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  success  in  food  production. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  von  Thaer  published  his 
first  work  :  "  An  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  English 
Agriculture,  containing  the  latest  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Intelligence  with  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  German 
Agriculture."  Unlike  us  Hans  is  always  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  methods,  and  a  hundred  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  von  Thaer's  work  we  are  told  that  on  each  100 
acres  of  cultivated  land  the  British  farmer  feeds  from 
45  to  50  persons,  while  on  the  same  area  the  German 
farmer  feeds  from  70  to  75.     These  100  acres  produce : 

British  Farmer  :  German  I-^armer  ; 
Corn        . .          . .         15  tons  33  tons 

Potatoes..  ..         It      ,,  55 

Meat       ..  ..  4      .,  '4J    ,, 

Milk        ..  ..  171     „  28"    „ 

'  Sugar      . .  .  —      ,,  2I    „ 

Concurrenth'  with  this  revolution  in  her  agriculture 
Germany  has  been  expanding  her  industries  of  every  kind 
at  an  astounding  rate,  and  has  kept  up  an  enormous 
standing  army  by  conscription.  Most  of  our  own  theorists 
have  told  us  that  industrial  development  must  be  alter- 
native to  agriculture.  They  have  further  tried  to  make 
us  believe  thaf;  compulsory  military  service  meant  economic 
loss,  and  a  diminution  of  productive  output.  Yet  we 
now  find  that  in  spite  of  theorists  Germany  has  become 
great  m  all  three  directions,  industrially,  agriculturally, 
and  as  a  European  military  power.  May  not  the  solution  of 
this  mystery  be  that  it  is  because  of  this  triple  development 
and  not  in  spite  of  it  that  Germany  was  able  to  hold 
■  Europe  in  thrall  ? 

German  Economic  Policy 

The  organisation  of  German  agriculture  is  intimately 
associated  with  her  general  economic  policy.  Mr. 
Middleton  does  not  accept,  without  qualification, "the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  progress  in  German  agriculture 
and  retrogression  in  British  farming  may  be  explained  by 
the  fiscal  policies  adopted  by  the  respective  countries. 
He  says  :  "  That  the  fiscal  policy  has  affected  the  con- 
ditions is  undoubted,  but  the  precise  manner  in  which 
tariffs  have  contributed  to  its  prosperity  are  difficult  to 
discover."  But  further  on  we  are  told  :  "  It  was  not  the 
tariff  but  the  policy  of  which  the  tariff  was  an  expression 
that  vitalised  German  agriculture,  and  if  the  German 
farmer  had  not  been  assured  20  years  ago  that  the  nation 
was  behind  him  Germany  could  not  now  have  maintained 
her  people  for  twelve  months." 

A  brief  history  of  (ierman  fiscal  policy  is  given.  "  Soon 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  \\'a.v  foreign  competition  began 
to  affect  corn  growers,  and  small  protective  duties  were 
resolved  upon."  Mr.  Middleton  might  have  quoted 
Bismarck  here,  who,  in  1879,  said  : 

"  Low  corn  prices  are  an  economic  evil.  The  position  of 
the  farmer  depends  upon  the  revenue  lie  obtains  from  the 
sale  of  his  produce,  and  the  better  his  position  the  more 
prosperous  is  the  nation's  economic  life  as  a  whole.  If 
the  time  should  come  when  corn  could  not  be  profitably 
cultivated— not  only  agriculture  but  the  Prussian  State 
and  the  German  Empire  itself  would  go  to  ruin." 

•Cd.  8305.     By  T.  H.  Middleton.  d.B.     Price  4d. 


Six   years   later    again   Bismarck,   when   \  rging   higher 
duties,  remarked  : 

"  There  is  a  limit  below  which  ttie  price  ot  corn  cannot  fall 
without  the  ruin  of  our  entire  economic  life.  That  point 
must  not  be  reached,  for  when  it  is  it  will  be  too  late. 
Decay  may  be  deferred  by  the  use  of  the  capital  we  may 
have  laid  up,  but  we  create  an  untenable  situation.  This 
is  the  position  cf  British  agriculture  to-day  ;  they  have 
been-  feeding  the  nation  mainly  out  of  their  capital  for 
years  past,  and  unless  this  downward  course  is  promptly 
stopped  it  means  national  ruin  and  anarchy  as  the  result." 

In  1880  the  first  tax  was  imposed  on  wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  barley,  and  this  was  increased  in  1885  and  again  in 
1887.  Caprivi  endeavoured  with  temporary  success  to 
reverse  this  policy,  but  his  apparent  success  created  the 
Agrarian  Party,  and  brought  about  his  resignation  in 
1894.  The  great  German  Tariff  Law  was  passed  in  iqo2, 
and  between  these  dates  a  prolonged  controversy,  Pro- 
tectionists versus  Free-traders,  raged,  when  most  of  the 
arguments  with  which  we  have  been  made  familiar  in 
recent  years  were  used  by  the  respective  parties.  In 
his  book.  Imperial  Germany  (1914)  von  Bulow  says  : 
"  I  was  persuaded  that  vigorous  agriculture  is  necessary 
for  us 'from  the  economic,  but  above  all,  from  the  national 
and  social  points  of  view.  .  .  .  Without  great  and 
flourishing  agriculture  by  its  side  industry  would  soon 
use  up  the  best  forces  of  the  nation."  Von  Bulow  had 
no  misconceptions  as  to  his  country  being  either  industrial 
or  agricultural.  He  knew  that  they  were  complementary, 
and  he  intended  if  possible  to  prevent  Germany  adopting 
the  suicidal  course  that  Britain  had  elected  to  follow. 

Education 

Germany  is  more  than  a  generation  ahead  of  us  in 
education  ;  not  merely  in  elementary,  but  also  (perhaps 
especially)  in  technical  training.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  German  farmer  not  only  reads,  but  is  ready  to  profit 
by  what  he  reads,  and  to  adopt  any  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  brought  to  his  notice.  As  evidence  of  this 
we  find  that  the  German  uses  double  the  quantity  of 
artificial  manures  per  100  acres  that  the  British  farmer 
uses,  and  "  the  chief  factor  in  developing  the  use  of 
artificial  manures  in  Germany  was  unquestionably  a  well 
organised  system  of  technical  education."  On  the  other 
hand  we  use  11. 5  tons  per  100  acres  of  imported  feeding 
stuffs  against  their  8.5  tons.  Theoretically,  as  Mr, 
Middleton  says,  this  ought  to  compensate  for  the  smaller 
quantity  of  manure  used  by  us,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
losses  which  occur  in  farmyard  manure  through  improper 
storage  this  deficiency  is  not  made  up. 

This  different  procedure  is  due  to  a  cause,  not  perhaps 
apparent  to  all  our  economists.  The  German  has  only 
32  per  cent,  of  his  100  acres  imder  grass  :  we  have  69  per 
cent.  Consequently  the  German  grows  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  own  feeding  stuffs,  and  keeps  a  larger  head  of  stock 
per  100  acres  than  we  can.  This  gives  him  a  larger 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure  with  which  to  fertilise  his 
land,  and  this  in  turn  helps  to  produce  more  luxuriant 
crops.  That  is  why  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to 
grass  is  a  national  disaster. 

Education  has  not  only  taught  the  German  to  increase 
his  use  of  artificials,  but  also  how  to  purchase  them,  and 
how  to  apply  them  to  the  land  with  the  least  waste,  and 
therefore  to  his  greatest  advantage.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  money  spent  on  artificials  in  this  country 
is  wasted,  first  because  many  farmers  buy  without  know- 
ing the  value  of  what  they  are  purchasing,  and  secondly 
because  it  is  wastefully  applied. 

Ownership  v.  Occupancy 

"  Ninety- three  per  cent  of  the  land  of  Germany  is 
owned  by  the  men  who  cultivate  it  ;  in  England  and 
Wales  only  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  occupiers  are  owners." 
That  is  a  startling  fact,  but  one  that  goes  a  long  way  to- 
wards explaining  German  success.  Count  von  Schwerin- 
Lowitz,  President  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council. 
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is  quoted  as  sayin-:!,  *'  Fortunately,  however,  the  lov^  of 
the  German  farmers  for  their  ancestral  fields  and  their 
tenacity  even  in  a  time  of  greatest  depression  enabled 
them  to  withstand  the  economic  and  political  views  of 
the  wise  men  of  that  day."  Tenants  would  not  have 
exhibited  that  same  tenacity.  In  this  country  they  fell 
back  on  the  generous  help  of  their  landlords  when  the 
depression  was  most  acute  ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  only 
accords  bare  justice  to  that  class  when  he  says  :  "  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  country  to 
reckon  a  second  time  on  the  assistance  from  landowners 
which  prevented  the  ruin  of  many  fariners  of  arable  land 
between  1880  and  1900."  Ownership  creates  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  is  impossible  under  any 
other  conceivable  system  of  tenure.  Would  anything 
short  of  ownership  induce  the  wives  and  other  relatives 
of  the  French  peasant  farmers  to  begin  the  restoration  of 
their  little  farms  actually  within  reach  of  (ierman  shells  :■ 

Two  other  points  must  be  mentioned,  though  space 
only  allows  a  passing  reference.  The  first  is  the  very 
considerable  rise  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
that  has  taken  place  generally  throughout  (lernumy  in 
the  period  under  review.  The  second  is  tlio  immense 
importance  in  the  general  economy  of  farming  of  the 
sugar  beet  crop.  ''^The  beet  growers  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  improv^ed  farming  in  many  parts  of  Germany  ; 
animal  industry  has  flourished  where  sugar  beet  is  grown  ; 
finally  it  is  recognised  as  the  crop  which  produces  most 
hvmian  food  per  unit  of  area.    ...     .Without  it  the 


high  level  to  which  German  agriculture  has  attained  in 
recent  years  would  have  been  impossible." 

Germany's  Economic  Doctrine 

Between  1880  and  i()00  a  marked  change  took  place 
in  the  doctrines  tauglit  at  the  German  universities.  This 
was  not  because  of  any  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the 
"  Party  of  the  Plough,"'  whose  actions  were  generally 
deemed  selfish  ;  nor  was  there  any  wish  to  enrich  the 
agrarians.  German  economists,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people,  though  well  aware  that  Protection  had  disad- 
vantages, supported  tariffs  on  agricultural  produce  because 
they  were  convinced  that  their  first  endeavour  must  be 
to  ensure— not  a  cheap — but  a  certain  supply  of  food. 
Having  thus  taken  time  by  the  forelock  Germany  has  been 
able  to  feed  her  huge  population  through  two  years  of 
war,  and  she  is  now  securing  the  third  harvest,  which  will 
feed  her  for  a  further  period  of  unknown  duration. 

When  war  broke  out  Britain  might  conceivably  (owing 
to  the  fact  that  harvest  was  just  beginning)  have  had 
at  the  utmost  si.x  months'  food  supply  in  hand.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  British  fleet  in  July, 
iqi4  ;  had  the  German  submarine  fleet  been  stronger  ; 
or  had  but  a  few  regrettable  accidents  occurred,  and  our 
imported  supply  of  food  been  obstructed  for  only  a  few 
weeks  between  "October  1914  and  February  1915,  the  war 
would  have  been  endefl  twelve  months  ago,  and  Germany 
would  have  dominated  the  world. 


Side  Lights  on  a  Side  Show 


By  Semsto 


HUN-HUNTING  in  Equatorial  Africa  is  'not  to 
be  recommended  as  a  pastime.  In  a  land  where 
the  bush  is  thick,  and  the  bush-tracks  few,  where 
maps  are  non-existent,  and  intelligence  in- 
accurate, the  task  Of  pursuing,  capturing,  or  obliterating 
a  determined  and  desperate  foe  is  not  one  to  be  under- 
taken with  a  light  heart. 

The  X  column  had  been  at  the  game  for  fifteen  months, 
including  two  rainy  seasons.  Their  base  was  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  rear,  and  for  all  supplies  they  were 
dependent  on  the  country.  Both  officers  and  men  were 
in  rags,  and  in  an  extremely  irritable  condition,  due 
as  much  to  the  climate  as  the  actual  trials  of  a  campaign. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  column  had  camped  for  the 
night  in  a  ruined  village — a  mere  clearing  in  the  bush — 
through  which  the  Huns  had  passed  two  days  before, 
leaving  the  usual  relics  of  "  Kultur  "  in  the  shape  of 
the  bodies  of  three  of  the  local  inhabitants,  festering  by 
the  path,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate  chief  himself 
hanging  to  the  cotton  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  viUage, 
under  which  he  and  his  elders  had  been  wont  to  sit  and 
administer  justice. 

It  had  been  raining  heavily,  and  the  forest  reeked  of 
damp.  Water  dripped  from  the  rafters  of  the  ruined 
houses,  formed  pools  in  the  miserable  village  street,  and 
filled  the  shallow  trenches  which  had  been  hastily  dug 
by  the  column  over  night.  In  these  the  men  were  sleep- 
ing while  the  carriers  lay  .huddled  together  in  the  spot 
where  they  had  sat  down  the  night  before,  too  tired  to 
cook  their  food,  and  careless  of  the  rain  which  fell  upon 
their  unprotected  bodies,  and  rose  in  dank  malodorous 
steam.  Few  surroundings  could  have  been  more  de- 
pressing, when  at  3  a.m.  the  whistle  blew,  and  one  by 
one  the  oft^icers  crept  from  the  rough  grass  shelters 
beneath  which  they  had  been  lying. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  day  was  strategically 
.quite  a  simple  one.  The  main  body  of  the  Huns  was 
reported  to  be  holding,  in  force,  a  village  situated  in  the 
bush,  and  on  rising  ground  some  six  miles  away.  The 
Intelligence  Officer  had  spent  most  of  the  night  sifting 
what  he  imagined  to  be  the  facts  from  amidst  the  cloud 
of  fiction  contained  in  the  stories  of  such  of  the  local 
inhabitants  as  had  emerged  from  their  hiding  places, 
when  satisfied  that  it  was  the  British  and  not  Germans 
who  were  in  possession  of  their  village.  It  appeared  that, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  the  traclcs  shown  on  the  In- 
telligence   maps    did    undoubtedly    exist  :    that    guides 


familiar  with  local  topography  were  available  ;  and  that 
this  time  there  was  really  a  chance  of  circumventing  the 
elusive  Hun. 

By  4  a.m.  the  Subaltern  was  on  the  march  with  his 
Company,  and  by  the  time  dawn  broke  had  made  good 
progress  along  the  path  which  was  shown  on  the  sketch 
map  previously  handed  to  him  by  the  Intelligence  Officer. 
Three  hours  marching  should  have  brought  him  to  the 
village  whence  the  path  branched  off ;  but  by  8  a.m. 
no  signs  of  it  had  been  seen,  and  the  sun  was  getting  high. 
"  Village  lib  for  front  "  was  the  only  information  obtain- 
able from  the  guide  who,  soon  after  the  start,  had  evi- 
denced signs  of  extreme  panic,  and  had  made  more  than 
one  effort  to  escape  from  the  Corporal  in  charge  of  the 
point,  to  whose  tender  care  he  had  been  eritrusted. 
The  advance,  necessarily  cautious  as  the  proSpect  of 
running  into  enemy  posts  became  more  likely,  was  still 
further  delayed  by  the  numerous  streams  and  swamps 
A\hich  necessitated  frequent  halts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ammunition  and  machine  gun  carriers,  and  to  prevent 
gaps  in  the  long  file  of  marching  men.  By  nine,  the 
heat   was   intense,    and  "^till   no   sign   of  the   village. 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  a  sense  of 
direction,  owing  to  the  constant  windings  of  the  path,  now 
reduced  to  a  mere  track.  Only  an  hour  remained  before 
the  main  attack  was  timed  to  begin,  and  it  became 
painfully  clear  to  the  Subaltern  that  he  hn.d  lost  his  way, 
and  had  now  small  hope  of  reaching  the  position  for 
which  he  was  aiming.  The  Subaltern  had  decided  to  call 
a  halt  and  make  a  last  effort  to  elucidate  his  whereabouts, 
when  a  sudden  burst  of  firing  on  his  right  front  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  As  the  bullets  began  to  whistle 
through  the  trees,  the  point  came  running  back  along  the 
path,  and  the  whole  Comjiany,  throwing  themselves 
prone  among  the  undergrowth  beside  the  track,  aw-aited 
the  orders  of  their  officers.  The  situation  was  an  un- 
promising one.  The  heaviest  firing  appeared  to  proceed 
from  a  thick  clump  of  palm  and  plantain  which  lay  on 
the  rigiit  front  ;  but  after  the  original  outburst,  it  ap- 
peared to  spread  along  a  line  almost  parallel  to  that 
on  which  they  had  been  marching,  and  to  increase  in 
'volume  when  a  few  answering  shots  were  fired.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few  feet  into  the  bush, 
while  the  windings  of  the  path  made  it  equally  difficult  to 

tell  what  was  happening  at  different  parts  of  the  line. 

The  point  reported  that  on  emerging  into  a  small  clearing, 

some  wo  yards  in  front  of  the  advance  guard,  they  had 
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been  heavily  fired  upon  from  their  right  flank,  but  had 
seen  nobody.  They  had  iired  a  few  shots  in  reply,  and 
then  returned  to  report,  leaving  one  of  their  number  to 
watch  the  clearing.  There  was  nothing  to  tell  the  Sub- 
altern either  the  strength  of  the  op'position  or  how  it 
was  disposed,  but  something  had  to  be  done  at  once,  for 
though  the  men  were  as  invisible  to  their  opponents  as 
the  latter  were  to  them,  there  had  already  been  several 
casualties,  and  the  men  were  getting  restive.  So  the 
Subaltern,  calling  up  the  machine  gun,  ordered  it  to  be 
turned  on  to  the  plantain  grove,  while  he  himself,  with 
the  leading  section,  pushed  on  along  the  path  in  an  en- 
deavour to  locate  the  enemy,  and  ascertain  his  strength. 
Accordingly,  as  the  stream  of  bullets  from  the  machine 
gun  spattered  through  the  trees,  and  was  answered  by 
rapid  volleys  from  the  unseen  enemy,  he  sprinted  down 
the  path,  followed  by  the  men,  and  reached  the  clearing 
from  beyond  which  the  firing  had  commenced.  For- 
tunately the  ground  sloped  somewhat,  and  though  the 
bullets  whistled  through  the  bushes,  and  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  no  casualties  occurred,  and  he  was 
able  to  throw  himself  behind  a  tree,  in  a  spot  whence 
a  plain  view  of  the  clearing  could  be  obtained. 

No  Sign  of  the  Enemy 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy  ;  but  a  path  was 
plamly  visible  which,  emerging  from  the  far  side,  joined 
the  one  which  he  had  been  following,  and  led  awaV  into 
the  forest  on  his  left  front.  Evidently  the  enemy  were 
on  that  path,  but  a  couple  of  volleys'  in  that  direction 
brought  no  reply  of  any  sort.  The  filing  elsewhere  had 
meantime  died  away,  and  the  Subaltern  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  enemy  had  w  ithdrawn,  when  a  small 
Union  Jack  appeared  among  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,    followed   by   an   unmistakably   British  officer. 

It  was  the  main  column,  and  the  path  which  they  had 
been  following  was  the  direct  road  to  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. The  point  of  each  party  had  emerged  "into  the 
clearing  at  almost  the  same  moment  ;  that  of  the  main 
column,  which  was  expecting  the  enemy,  had  opened 
fire  at  once,  and  retired  on  their  supports.  The  latter, 
imagining  that  they  were  up  against  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  had  joined  in,  and  the  engagement  had 
become  general. 

The  Subaltern  was  wondering  how  on  earth  he  had 
reached  his  present  position,  in  front,  instead  of  in  rear, 
of  the  enemy,  when  a  heavy  burst  of  firing  once  more 
broke  out,  this  time  on  his  left  front,  and  in  the  direction 
whither  the  two  paths  led  after  their  junction  in  the 
clearing.  At  the  same  moment  a  little  group  of  German 
soldiers  appeared,  cautiously  advancing  down  the  path 
and  evidently  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was 
happening.  They  were  quickly  spotted,  but  ilived  into 
cover  before  they  could  be  accounted  for.  But  their 
supports  were  evidently  close  at  hand,  for  a  hail  of  bullets 
suddenly  swept  the  path,  and  half  a  dozen  men  were  hit 
before  they  had  realised  that. the  firing  was  now  coming 
from  a  different  direction.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
officer  commanding  the  advance  guard  of  the  riiain 
column,  thinking  that  another  mistake  had  occurred, 
blew  the  "  cease  fire,"  which  was  taken  up  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Subaltern's  company  some  distancein  the  rear. 
The  Germans  meanwhile,  having  brought  a  machine 
gun  into  play,  and  knowing  the  direction  of  tne  two  paths 
enfiladed  each  in  turn  with  very  effective  results.  The 
bush  was  too  thick  to  permit  of  an  advance  in  extended 
order,  and  neither  of  the  two  British  detachments  could 
tell  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  other.  The  Subaltern 
took  the  only  possible  course.  Rushing  the  machine 
gun  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  he  commenced  to  fire 
belt  after  belt  across  in  the  direction  whence  the  German 
soldiers  had  appeared,  ordering  his  men  meantime  to 
sweep  the  bush  on  either  side.  Under  cover  of  the  fire, 
he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  clearing  with  a  few  men, 
and  taking  up  a  position  on  the  other  side,  whence  he 
could  see  some  way  down  the  path  which  evidently  led 
to  the  main  German  position.  The  officer  commanding 
the  advance  guard  of  the  main  column  had  now  sized  up 
the  situation,  and  detached  two  sections  to  assist  the 
Subaltern,  while  at  the  same  time  making  an  effort  to 
cut  a  way  through  the  bush  to  his  right  with  a  view  to 
encircling  the  enemy. 

But  the  Huns  had  no  intention  of  making  a  stand.     As 


soon  as  they  realised  the  intentions  of  their  opponents, 
their  fire  slackened,  and  gradually  died  away,  save  for  an 
occasional  shot  from  snipers  posted  in  trees. 

A  Cautious  Advance 

Pushing  cautiously  along  in  the  direction  to  which 
the  enemy  had  retired,  our  advance  party  presently  came 
in  view  round  a  bend  in  the  road  of  what  was  evidently 
the  enemy's  position.  The  path  dipped  ddwn  to  a  stream, 
spanned  by  a  bridge  which  had  obviously  been  recently 
destroyed.  On  the  far  side  the  ground  rose  sharply, 
and  the  roofs  of  a  native  village  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  scattered  among  a  grove  of  bananas  near  the 
suipmit  of  the  rise.  The  belt  of  bush  between  the  stream 
and  the  village  had  been  roughly  cleared  for  three 
quarters  of  the  distance,  but  the  remaining  portion,  in 
which  undoubtedly  the  enemy  trenches  were  situated, 
afforded  cover  suflicient  for  an  army,  and  enabled  the 
occupiers  completely  to  command  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches.  Through  glasses,  signs  of  movement  could 
be  observed  in  the  village,  but  an  immediate  advance 
was  impossible,  as  the  enemy  was  evidently  in  strength, 
and  occupying  a  carefully  prepared  position.  It  was 
well  on  in  the  afternoon  by  this  time.  The  men  had  been 
on  the  move  since  4  a.m.,  and  the  heat  was  intolerable. 
Any  sign  of  movement  was  greeted  from  the  other  baiik 
by  a  storm  of  bullets,  and  the  list  of  casualties  was  now 
considerable.  Three  Europeans  had  been  hit  and  the 
remainder  were  quite  exhausted.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  withdraw  slightly,  dig  in,  and  endeavour  to 
find  a  way  round  through  the  bush. 

Nothing  happened  during  the  night.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing the  discovery  of  a  ford  some  three  miles  upstream 
was  reported,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  made  for 
an  attack-  The  Huns,  however,  had  quietly  departed 
imder  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  trenches  were  empty, 
and  the  village  deserted.  The  enemy  had  had  at  least 
twelve  hours  start,  and  it  was  useless  to  think  of  catching 
them  that  day.  So  it  was  decided  to  camp  and  wait 
news  of  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  off  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  before,  about  which  some  anxiety 
had  begun  to  be  felt.  However  a  message  was  received 
about  midday,  reporting  that,  more  by  luck  than  judg- 
ment, they  had  made  their  way  through  the  bush  to 
the  position  assigned  to  them,  but  had  seen  no  sign  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  retired  by  the  path  which  the  Subaltern 
was  intended  to  block.  The  disgust  of  the  latter  was 
intense  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  path  which  he 
had  followed,  and  which  had  brought  him  so  inoppor- 
tunely into  conflict,  not  only  with  the  enemy,  but  also 
with  his  own  side,  was  in  reality  merely  a  farm  track,  and 
that  the  village  shown  on  the  Intelligence  map,  was  in 
fact  the  village  where  the  Huns  were  in  position,  though 
known  locally  under  3.  different  name.  This  explained 
the  guide's  reluctance  to  proceed,  and  exonerated  the 
Subaltern  from  blame,  but  it  was  an  exasperating  episode, 
typical  of  warfare  in  tropical  Africa.  And  the  feelings 
of  the  column  were  by  no  means  soothed  by  the  discovery 
in  the  village  of  a  typically  Hunnish  communication, 
nailed  to  a  tree,  and  written  in  execrable  English,  and 
unprintable  terms,  which  ended  with  a  scurrilous  gibe 
on  the  subject  of  recent  casualties. 

During  a  "  side  show  "  campaign,  in  which  only  the 
officers  and  a  few  of  the  N.C.O.'s  are  Europeans,  and  the 
total  forces  engaged  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  those 
fighting  in  Europe,  it  usually  happens  that  the  characters 
of  the  respective  leaders  soon  become  common  knowledge 
on  either  side.  In  fact,  however  inaccurate  and  defective 
is  the"  Intelligence  concerning  vital  matters,  there  is 
seldom  any  lack  of  information  concerning  the  character, 
the  methods  and  even  the  personal  peccadilloes  of  the  lead- 
ing personalities  among  the  combatants. 

Familiarity  with  the  characteristics  of  their  opponents 
by  no  means  bred  contempt,  but  it  whetted  the  keen 
desire  of  the  X  Column  to  come  to  a  final  reckoning. 
When  at  last  the  occasion  came,  it  was  an  extremely 
sanguinary  affair  which  deserves — though  it  is  unlikely 
to  receive — a  full  description  and  a  meed  of  praise  to 
all  concerned,  officers  and  men  alike.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  after  a  miniature  battle  lasting  for  two  days 
and  nights,  the  enemy  were  finally  worsted,  and  the 
survivors,  some  25  Europeans,  and  300  native  soldiers, 
surrendered  unconditionaVy, 
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Some    Seaports    of  Syria 


By  Eden  Phillpotts 


MEMORY,  stimulated  by  the  luminous  exposition 
of  Mr.  Hilaire  Bellocin  a  recent  issue  of  Land 
&  Water,  has  brought  back  very  vividly  to 
my  mind  certain  places  of  paramount  interest 
at  the  moment.  I  see  again  the  Syrian  coastline  and  the 
little  ports  that  may  ere  long,  awaken  and  assume  in- 
creasing significance  in  the  history  of  Asia  Minor.  One 
of  them,  according  to  an  Admiralty  report,  has  already 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  certain  enemy  petrol  stores, 
and,  presumably,  of  a  British  armed  patrol  vessel  as 
well;  all  are  potential  if  not  actual  bases  for  enemy 
submarine  supply. 
A  ruby  light,  perched  on  a  ruined  fortress  under  the 
,  silver  of  the  moon,  marked  the  landing  place  of  Latakia, 
as  we  steamed  hither  from  SjTian  Tripoli,  and  at  dawn, 
conspicuous  on  the  wooded  shore,  stood  a^  slant 
European  roof  that  surprised  one  amid  the  Eastern 
housetops.  It  belonged  to  the  American  Mission,  and 
the  exiles,  engaged  there  upon  their  life's  work,  presently 
extended  a  friendly  welcome.  The  Mi.ssion  schoolmaster 
was  under  no  delusion.  ' *  We  educate  the  Moslem  children , 
no  more."  he  said.  "  It  suits  the  parental  purpose  to 
send  the  youngsters  to  us,  that  they  may  get  education 
and  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cast  figures.  But  Christ- 
ianity gains  no  ground  whatever.  When  they  leave  us. 
the  young  people  go  back  to  their  own  traditions,  their  own 
marriage  customs,  and  their  own  faith."  A  little  Syrian 
read  to  us  in  school  and  wrote  Arabic  with  his  reed  pen. 

Dirtiest  Town  in  the  East 

The  town,  half-an-hour's  walk  from  the  harbour,  was 
the  smallest  and  dirtiest  1  remember  even  in  the  East. 
Pipes  and  cigarettes  were  out,  for  the  fast  of  Ramadan 
reigned  and  the  people  were  snappy  and  irritable  while 
under  their  self-denial.  As  for  the  Turks,  their  masters, 
they  appeared  more  than  usually  aggressive  and  offensive 
in  this  place. 

One  remembers  the  soap  factory,  with  it?  piles  of  white 
olive-scented  merchandise,  and  the  fine  Genoese  ruins — 
pillars  and  fragments  of  a  triumphal  arch  from  the  far 
past.  The  bazaar  was  mean  and  had  little  to  offer 
of  great  interest,  or  worth.  There  were  goldfinches  in 
cages  and  porcupine  quills  and  beetles,  fabrics  and  glass 
jewellery  of  bracelets  and  beads.  The  trade  was  in 
nutgall,  wool,  camel  hair,  sponges,  silk,  and,  of  course, 
Abu  Riha,  "  the  father  of  perfume,"  that  celebrated 
tobacco  for  which  the  %ilhayet  is  famous. 

This  is  Laodicea  ad  marem  of  Biblical  history,  and 
stands  somewhat  inland  from  the  sea,  behind  a  buttress 
of  coastline  on  the  site  of  the  Phfjenician  Ramitha,  that 
Tancred  conquered  during  the  Crusades.  It  formed  a  part 
of  the  Prankish  country  of  Tripolis  and  fell  with  Tripoli 
in  128').  Latakia  lies  only  fifty  miles  from  the  railway 
that  connects  Aleppo  and  Homs,  but  is  separated  there- 
from by  the  chain  of  the  Lebanon. 

More  important,  however,  in  Mr.  Belloc's  judgment  is 
Iskanderun,  or  Alexandretta,  on  the  Gulf  of  that  name. 
The  place  is  dangerous  to  shipping,  for  tremendous  storms 
roll  in  upon  the  land-locked  shallows,  leaping  with  amazing 
speed  out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  calling  for  stout 
cables  and  anchors  if  the  gales  are  to  be  ridden  out,  and 
for  powerful  steaming  when  shipmasters  decide  upon 
escape  to  blue  water.  Even  such  a  storm  sprang  upon 
us  in  that  land-locked  bay,  and  our  captain,  trusting  to 
his  engines,  fought  out  through  a  mountainous  sea  and  a 
gale  of  wind  that  sprang  without  warning  from  the  north 
at  sunset  time.  Lighters  laden  with  cargo  had  just  come 
alongside,  but  they  fled  to  land  again  while  they  still 
might  make  it  ;  slight  craft  threw  out  their  heavy  anchors  ; 
we  turned  nose  to  the  storm  and  fought  out  to  safety 
with  a  struggle.  There  was  a  green  (ireek  brigantine, 
past  which  we  crept,  so  close  that  one  might  have  thrown 
a  hat  aboard.  The  terror  of  the  master  and  his  crew 
was  extreme,  for  every  moment  they  expected  us  to  sink 
them.  We  ran  for  twenty  miles  and  anchored  under  the 
lee  of  the  land  presently,  hard  by  those  low  plains  where 
Darius  and  Alexander  fought. 

Returnijie  to  our  moorings  upon  the  day  after  the  storm. 


sunshine  and  blue  waters  had  taken  the  place  of  turbid, 
foam-capped  seas,  and  only  one  casualty  marked  the 
event,  where  a  belated  lighter  had  failed  of  safety  on  the 
previous  night.  Her  broken  ribs  and  the  wreckage  of  her 
skeleton  littered  the  shore. 

Alexandretta,  as  the  port  of  Muslimje,  Aleppo  and 
Antioch,  enjoys  some  note,  though  itself  a  mean  Syrian 
town,  indeed  little,  more  thah  a  village.  A  wide  and 
marshy  plain  extends  about  it,  hemmed  in  by  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Lebanon,  whose  escarpments  and  ridges 
rise  green  and  jagged  to  the  last  of  the  winter  snbws.  In 
the  lap  of  the  mountain  lies  the  far-spread  and  pestilence 
breeding   marsh   without    the   town. 

A  Monument  to  Jonah 

Northward,  under  the  foothills,  there  stands  a  fragment 
of  masonry  at  the  edge  of  the  surf,  where  tradition 
records  that  the  whale  parted  from  Jonah.  If  this  be  so, 
then  ne\er  prophet  had  a  more  awkward  landing  ;  but 
Tripoli  also  claims  the  site  of  his  adventure. 

The  little  bazaars  of  Alexandretta  were  rich  in  good 
rugs  and  carpets  ;  the  garb  of  the  people  struck  one  as 
peculiarlyquaint— a  mingled  dress  of  hill  folk  and  sea  folk. 
Through  a  pass  in  the  mountains  streamed  down  a  noble 
caravan  from  Aleppo — one  thousand  laden  camels  and 
their  company.  The  beasts  were  Bactrians — magnilicent 
woolly  creatures  of  great  size  and  majestic  mien — -the 
very  aristocracy  of  the  camel  race.  They  swung  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  passers  by  fled  before  them,  or 
escaped  into  the  doorways,  because  a"  Bactrian  waits  for 
nobody.  Tlieir  drivers  wore  sheepskins  and  were  as  hirsute 
as  the  camels  themselves. 

I'pon  the  plains  some  of  our  party  wandered,  to  catch 
the  little  tortoises  that  aboundc;d  there  ;  but  they  were 
warned  to  go  not  far  afield  and  return  before  sundown 
should  liberate  the  fever  spirits -that  haunt  the  place. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  drained  it  and  improved  it,  but  during 
the  summer  months  Alexandretta  continues  a  den  of 
malaria,  and  one  would  little  like  to  think  of  British 
troops  beneath  these  hills,  while  gladly  welcoming  the 
thought  of  a  few  divisions  on  top  of  them. 

Where  Alexander  Fought 

It  was  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  on  the  Plain  of  Issus' 
that  Alexander  fought,  and  near  the  site  of  existing 
Iskanderun  rose  the  original  town  of  Alexandria  ad 
Issum,  Little  Alexandria.  Only  one  of  all  the  Alex- 
andrias  he  left  behind  him  is  "better  known.  To-day 
Christian  Greeks  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population  and 
suffer  exceedingly  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk  and  from 
disease.  The  Aleppo  "  button  "  is  a  common  sight. 
But  here  remains  the  finest  harbour  which  Syria  possesses, 
and  here  exists  a  place  of  immense  ftiture  importance  in 
connection  with  the  railway  above  and  with  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  beyond. 

At  this  moment  in  the  world's  history  the  Bay  un- 
doubtedly presents  problems  and  possibilities  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  fate  of  all  Turkey  in  Asia  may  be 
influenced  by  action  in  the  district.  "  The  nodal  point 
upon  which  "the  enemy  army  in  Mesopotamia  turns  is  the 
junction  of  Muslimje  just  north  of  Aleppo,"  writes  Mr. 
Belloc.  Again  he  says,  "  A  blow  delivered  from  the  sea 
against  Aleppo  would  obviously  settle  the  business  (of 
the  Mcsopotamian  campaign)  at  once.  To  deliver  it  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  has  beeri  suggested  twenty 
times  from  as  many  quarters  since  Turkey  entered  the 
war.  To  deliver  it  south  of  the  range  of  mountains 
covering  Aleppo  and  a  march  upon  that  district  from 
Latakia  to  Antioch  would  be  decisive.  The  reasons 
against  such  an  undertaking  are  not  open  to  debate 
at  this  moment.     But  they  are  not  conclusive." 

One  remembers  Iskanderun  as  a  hamlet  beside  dim 
green  and  grey  and  yellow  marshlands  of  grass  and 
tamarisk  ringed  with  huge  hills  and  fronted  by  treacherous 
seas.  Thunder  woke  on  the  mountains  and  rolled  over 
their  snowy  heads  by  night,  and  lightning  often  flickered 
upon  their  austere  foreheads 
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The  Establishment  of  Poland.— Ill 


BY  the  time  that  the  Christian  rehgion,  and  with 
it  civihsation,  came  to  the  Poles  from  the  south 
and  west,  it  was  already  completely  established 
in  all  the  German  tribes.  This  chaotic  mass  of 
barbarism  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
in  a  sort  of  corridor  or  street  down  to  the  Alps,  and  pene- 
trating all  the  valleys  of  that  mountain  system  up  to 
and  beyond  the  watershed  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  not 
one  in  race  and  origin. 

The  scientific,  observer  to-day  notes  many  different 
tribes,  and  especially  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
Southern  mountain  German  and  the  Northerner  from  the 
marshes,  heaths,  and  forests  of  the  Plain.  The  sole 
common  characteristic  whereby  this  mass  of  warring  and 
hitherto  half  nomadic  tribes  was  given  some  sort  of 
unity  was  the  bond  of  language.  Even  here  the  con- 
ception of  one  standard  form  such  as  has  always  arisen 
in  nations  of  classical  culture  was  lacking.  These  German 
tribes  which  were  perpetually  coalescing  and  separating 
again  into  various  fluid  forms,  spoke  innumerable  dialects. 
Among  them  all,  however,  there  was  a  similarity  which 
distinguished  the  local  dialects  sharply  from  the  Latin 
speech  to  the  west  of  them  and  the  Slav  to  the  east. 

The  western  fringe  of  these  barbarians  had  been,  for 
many  centuries  before  the  conversion  of  the  whole,  subject 
to  the  influences  of  civilisation.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  where  a  belt  of  population  from  twentj'  to  a 
hundred  miles  broad  was  German,  had  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Empire  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
Gaul.  And  from  this  belt  the  conversion  of  the  Eastern 
Germanics  behind  had  proceeded  maihly  as  the  effect  of 
military  conquest  conducted  by  the  armies  whose  leaders 
had  their  palaces  in  the  Roman  towns  of  Metz,  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  Laon,  Rheims  and  Paris. 

"The  Empire" 

The  fact  that  the  Germanics  were  now  Christian  and 
were  the  innnediate  neighbours  of  a  new  Slav  community 
also  Christians,  and  Christians  of  the  same  type,  made 
some  intermixture  between  the  two  inevitable  upon  their 
frontiers.  But  there  was  another  influence  at  work, 
which  not  only  added  to  such  intermixture,  but  also  had 
the  effect  of  slightly  pushing  back  eastward  the  boundary' 
of  Slav  speech  and  of  extending  the  boundary  of  German. 
This  was'  the  institution  called,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
"  The  Empire." 

An  artificial  bond  had  arisen  between  Italy  and  certain 
of  the  German  Kings  almost  at  the  moment  when  Poland 
was  baptised.  A  theory  was  erected  convenient  at 
first  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  now  Christian  tribal 
Kings  in  German^',  and  consonant  with  the  remaining 
traditions  and  memories  of  Charlemagne,  that  a  German 
tribal  King  admitted  by  the  Pope  in  Rome  as  "  Em- 
peror "  was  a  sort  of  constitutional  descendant  of  the 
real  Empire,  that  is,  the  ^-eal  European  unity  which 
Charlemagne  had  reconstituted,  and  which  had  fallen 
to  pieces  again  within  a  century  of  his  death.  The  thing 
was  not  a  theory,  it  was  a  fiction  and  a  conscious  fiction. 
The  rapidly  consolidating  French  nation  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     Britain  was  outside  its  orbit. 

This  so-called  "  Empire "  was  in  practice  nothing 
but  the  claim  of  some  one  of  the  German  dynasties 
to  interfere  periodically  in  Itahan  affairs,  and  to  lead 
armies  through  the  mountains  to  the  south.  It  had, 
however,  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  German  tribes 
themselves,  who  could  not  but  regard  the  local  dynasty 
thus  crowned  at  Rome  as  being  a  sort  of  general  overlord 
over  themselve.'^ ,  and  it  correspondingly  affected  the 
Christian  Slavs  to  the  east,  those  of  Bohemia  and  those 
of  Poland.  Unlike  the  older  Western  Christianity  a 
certain  hierarchy  between  them  and  this  fictitious  "  Em- 
peror-" of  the  Dark  Ages  and  early  Middle  Ages  was  not 
absurd  or  unthinkable.  They  had  entered  Christendom 
together  ;  they  were  close  neighbours,  and  the  Slavs  were 
cut  off  from  south  and  w-est  by  territories  which  the 
so-called  "  Imperial  Power  "  did  in  some  sense  rule. 

It  was  largely  under  the  pressure  of  this  institution 
with  its  strong  spiritual  backing  of  Papal  acknowledgment 


and  its  Latin  titles  that  the  boundaries  of  the  German 
speech  were  somewhat  extended  towards  the  east  through- 
out the  later  Dark  A.ges  and  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  not  only  were  they  extended  towards  the  east, 
but  a  certain  further  spread  of  German  language  among 
those  who  were  Slav  bj'  race  took  place. 

Expansion  toward  the  Sea 

There  was  another  quite  different  force  at  work  tending 
to  the  same  general  end.  This  new  Christian  State  of 
Poland  was  not  maritime.  It  was  destined  to  reach  the 
sea  and  to  have  a  port  upon  the  Baltic,  but  it  did  not 
look  to  the  sea,  nor  live  by  the  sea  at  all,  and  right  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to  beyond  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  (where  a  Finnish  race  began)  Pagan  Slavs  for  whom 
the  best  general  term  is  Lithuanian,  but  to  whfjm  modern 
religious  changes  have  given  separate  titles  to-day, 
stretched  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  thence  down 
southward  in  that  Pagan  belt  or  corridor  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  previous  articles,  which  cut  off  Poland  with 
its  Latin  religions  from  the  Russian  principalities  with 
their  Greek  rite  and  doctrine. 

The  conquest,  the  civilisation  and  the  baptising  of  these 
tribes  was  not  undertaken  by  the  Poles.  It  was  under- 
taken by  Orders  of  Chivalry  wholly  German  in  composition 
and  coming  by  sea  and  along  the  seacoast.  These  estab- 
lished themselves  gradually  as  overlords  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula  for  one  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  that 
point  and  southward  some  fifty  miles  or  so  to  the  district 
of  marshes  and  lakes  which  is  called  the  Masurian.  Later 
the  efforts  of  these  Teutonic  knights  proceeded  still 
further  northward  and  their  descendants  and  the  mer- 
chants following  them  acquired  vast  estates  and  founded 
commercial  towns  right  up  to  the  further  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Riga.  But  this  further  extension  to  the  north 
does  not  greatly  concern  our  present  subject.  What  we 
have  to  note  is  the  foundation  by  these. Teutonic  knights 
during  the  Middle  Ages  of  a  sort  of  island  State  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  town  where  their  kings  were 
crowned,  Konigsberg. 

We  call  it  an  "island,"  because  it  was  everywhere 
isolated  by  alien  speech  from  the  rest  of  the  Germanics. 
There  was  and  is  a  belt  of  Polish-speaking  people  to  the 
west  of  it  beyond  the  Vistula  mouth  along  the  seaboard, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  Slavonic  speech  to  the  south  and 
to  the  east  of  it  as  well,  while,  on  the  north,  it  stretched 
to  the  sea.  This  singular  and  to  Europe  disastrous 
experiment  in  the  fusion  of  the  races  took  on  and  con- 
tinued the  old  local  name  of  the  principal  Pagan  tribe- 
land  the  Teutonic  knights  had  conquered,  and  was  known 
as  Borussia,  of  which  the  modern  form  grew'  to  be 
"  Prussia."  The  Prussians  were  that  strange  race  Slav 
in  basis,  but  chemically  changed  by  the  dominating 
minority  of  Teutonic  blood  intermixed  with  the  Slav. 
This  peculiar  product  it  was  which,  developing  a  spirit 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  German-speaking 
tribes,  organised  for  war  and  by  a  succession  of  later 
accidents  united  with  its  Crown  many  purely  German 
States,  lay  at  the  root  of  all  that  modern  military  tradition 
which  we  call  Prussia. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  Poland,  more  and  more 
of  a  conscious  and  imited  Christian  people  as  the  Middle 
Ages  proceeded,  was  geographically  anomalous  ;  not 
only  because  upon  her  eastern  borders  there  had  appeared 
an  inevitable  admixture  of  German  speech  with  Polish 
speech,  but  much  more  because  a  whole  slice  of  what 
would  have  been  normally  Christian  Slavdom  had, 
through  the  crusade  of  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the 
geographical  accident  of  the  marshy  lake  belt  to  their 
south,  been  cut  off  and  carved  out  of  what  might  have 
been  the  united  body  of  Poland.  This  historical  exception 
more  than  anything  else  threatened  the  future  of  the 
PoUsh  people,  and  w'as  destined  much  later  to  destroy, 
for  now  more  than  a  century,  their  independence.  If 
we  take  the  border  of  Polish  speech  as  it  now  stands, 
we  find  upon  the  edges  of  that  border  a  varyin  g  propor- 
tion of  German  admixture,  and  cut  right  out  from  the 
midst  of  it  upon  the  north  the  German-speaking  exception 
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of  Prussia  with  its  centre  at  Konigsberg. 

There  was  a  third  factor  of  confusion  which  ultimately 
proved  of  the  greatest  weight. 

Jews  in  Poland 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  was.  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  refuge  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  here  enjoyed  a 
universal  toleration  which  elsewhere  in  Europe  was 
exceptional.  They  were  here  not  subject  to  those  occa- 
sional but  violent  persecutions  which  everywhere  else 
have  lelt  upon  their  national  traditions  so  deep  a  tradition 
of  wrong.  The  Jews  Hocked  to  Poland,  establishing 
themselves  not.  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  little  town 
communities  hving  their  own  life,  but  in  regular  colonies, 
and  before  the  process  was  completed  with  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  something  like  half  of  all  the  Jewish 
race  was  to  be  found  established  within  the  kingdom. 

Had  these  very  numerous  Colonies,  this  vast  inunigra- 
tion  grown  to  be  Slavonic  in  speech,  the  result  would  have 
been  very  different  from  that  which  we  see  to  day.  As  a 
fact,  coming  mainly  eastward  from  the  Germanics  these 
immigrant  Jewish  Colonies  for  the  most  part  retained  a 
German  dialect  as  their  speech  and  many  customs  of 
German  civilisation  in  their  culture. 

This   was   the   third   anomaly  destined    to   warp    the 
imity  of  the  Polish  State,  although  it  was  not  until  many 
centuries  had  passed  that   its   effect   became  apparent. 
To  day  it  is  true  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief   problems 
presented  to  the  statesman  in  the  re-erection  of    Poland 
will  be  the  settlement  of  tlie  friction  between  the  very 
large,    separate,    and    foreign    speaking    Jewish  element 
and  the  Polish  element  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lives. 
The  reader  is  now  possessed  of  the  main  facts  which 
bctw:ecn   them   have   rendered   so   difficult   the   task  of 
defining  with  true  geographical  boundaries  and  of  restor- 
ing in  stable  fashion  the  Polish  Slate.     It  remains  to  be 
added  that  this  State,  in  the  centuries  when  it  flourished 
most,  was  of  a  social  constitution  peculiar  in  Europe 
and  by  a  sort  of  necessity  leading  to  grave  weakness  in 
the  crisis  of  the  national  fate.     The  Polish  State  had 
grown  to  be  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  aristocratic  Republic. 
The   nobles  were  not,  as  elsewhere,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population,  distinct  as  elsewhere  from 
the  commercial  middle  classes  of  the  towns  and  reposing 
upon  a  vast  majority  of  agricultural  labour,  which  in  the 
West   and  South   of  Europe   passed '  through  all  stages 
from  mere  serfdom  to  the  complete  freedom  of  a.  Christian 
peasantry.     In  Poland  the  nobler  class  was  very  numer- 
ous, a  tenth  or  an  eighth  of  the  Polish  speaking  people. 
That   class  w-as  in   actual   possession   of   the    land  ;     a 
possession  not  modified  by  the  complex  feudal  relations 
which   had   arisen   elsewhere,    and   the   majority   which 
tilled  the  land  beneath  it  were  serfs  only.     Of  a  true 
middle  class  there  w-as  hardly  any.     Its  place  was  supplied 
by  the  Jews  who  fulfilled  those  functions  of  commerce, 
finance  and  the  flux  of  travel  which  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  clergy  provide  in  the  older  states  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  England  and  Spain.     In  a  word,  Poland,  thus  lying 
far  upon  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Latin  Europe,  and  in 
some  sense  cut  off,  had  remained  simpler  and  more  primi- 
tive in  its  organisation  than  the  older  States  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  had  suffered  quite  peculiar 
anomalies  in  its  development.     The  monarch  was  but  a 
crowned  noble,   proceeding  and  holding  power  from  the 
body  of  nobles.     When  the  Reformation,  or  rather  the 
later   consequences   of   that   movement   had  introduced 
here,  as  elsewhere,  chances  of  national  divisions  and  civil 
wars,  the  loosely  organised  State  could  barely  stand  the 
strain.     We   know  how^  the  duelism   between   the   new 
reform   and   the   older   religion   was   settled   elsewhere. 
We  have  in  England  the  triumph  of  the  one  principle,   in 
Spain  of  the  other  ;   in  France  the  segregation  of  a  large 
and  important  minority  which  remained  ex-centric  to 
the  mass  of  the  State,  and  when  the  religious  wars  were 
ended,  not  disturbing  the  unity  of  that  State.     In  the 
Gcrmanies  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  men 
settled  down  upon  the  famous  formula  :  "  Let  each  region 
have  its  own  religion,"   and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
States  lived  side  by  side  at  last  in  peace.     In  Poland  the 
quarrel  was  not  so  much  between  the  Reformers  proper 
and  the  Conservatives  in  Church  matters  as  between  those 
who   leant   to   a   national   establishment   which   would 
still  preserve  rights  and  doctrines  intact  but  would  re-act 


against  Papal  supremacy,  and  an  opposing  body  largely 
supported  by  the  Jesuits  who  stood  for  the  full  effect  of 
the  counter-Reformation.  The  latter  superficially 
triumphed,  but  not  completely  nor  fundamentally,  and 
this  spiritual  schism  in  the  State  was  accompanied  by  a 
general  disintegration,  by  the  arising  of  various  factions, 
which  soon  were  hopelessly  confused  and  early  lost  their 
simple  religious  distinction,  becoming  purely  political 
in  aim,  and  varying  with  chaotic  rapidity.  In  the  i8th 
century  this  state  of  affairs  had  produced  no  social  anarchy 
indeed  but  a  sort  of  political 'anarchy,' or  at  any  rate 
an  impasse.  And,  in  general,  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  excuse  was  afforded  to  the  two 
powerful  neighbours,  Prussia  now  grown  to  a  great  State 
upon  the  North  and  West,  Russia,  now  grown  to  a  vast 
organised  despotism  upon  the  East,  to  interfere  with 
what  they  might  plausibly  represent  to  be  a  neighbouring 
centre  of  disturbance  dangerous  to'  their  own  borders. 

-  Between  such  an  attitude,  however,  and  a  positive  policy 
of  interference,  there  was  a  gulf.  The  doctrine  of  nation- 
ality was  fundamental  in  the  morals  of  Christendom 
and  was  symbolised  by  the  rights  of  the  national  and 
regional  Crowns.  To  subject  a  people  and  to  suppress 
its  national  unity  and  destroy  its  throne  was  everywhere 
thought  a  crime.  That  crime  was  none  the  less  com- 
mitted, and  the  prime  mover  in  it  was  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  He  it  was  who  supported  and  inflamed  the 
existing  ambition  of  the  Russian  monarchy  in  the  matter 
until,  supported  by  that  Monarchy,  he  compelled  the 
reluctant  acquiescence  of  the  third  party,  the  Empress  at 
Vienna,  the  ruler  at  once  of  Hungary,  of  German-speak- 
ing .-Austria  and  of  Bohemia.  Persuaded  that  if  Russia'' and 
Prussia  between  them  divided  Poland,  Austria  could  not 
stand  without  a  balancing  share,  Maria  Theresa  reluct- 
antly put  her  hand  to  the  infamous  compact,  but  said  as 
she  did  so  that  the  enormity  would  have  consequences  for 
which  her  children's  children  would  bleed.  . 

She  was  right.  It  is  from  the  partition  of  Poland  that 
tlje  Great  War  of  to-day  ultimately  proceeds.  It  was  the 
conuuon  necessity  of  keeping  Poland  in  subjection  Which 
bound  in  unnatural  interdependence  the  Prussian  with 
the  Russian  autocracy,  the  German  speaking  Monarchy 
with  the  -Slav.  It  was  the  necessity  of  governing  a 
great  portion  of  Poland,  mildly  indeed,  and  more  justly, 
but  still  against  its  will  and  "to  the  destruction  of  its 
nationality,  which  has  always  brought  civilised  Austria 
sooner  or  later  back  into  the  orbit  of  Prussia.  It  was  the 
fear  of  Poland  which  led  the  one  great  statesman  modern 
Germany  has  had  to  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule 
that  friendship  with  Russia  should  be  at  all  costs  pre- 
served. When  modern  Prussia;  neglecting  that  advice, 
determined  upon  her  war  of  aggression,  her  excuse  and 
opportunity  was  the  pretension  of  her  Austrian  ally 
to  do  to  Serbia  much  what  Prussia  had  originally 
done  to  Poland.  The  Slav  feeling  was  aroused  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  aroused,  and  Prussia  had  once  again  for 
the  second  tiriie  in  a  generation  made  war  inevitable 
because  she  thought  that  the  war  could  not  but  be  one  of 
a  facile  and  rapid  conquest  over  her  neighbours.  The 
various  chances  of  that  war  had,  by  the  autumn  of  its 
second  year,  by  October  1915,  put  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Empires  into  occupation  not  only  of  what  they 
themselves  had  originally  carved  from  the  body  of 
Poland,  but  also  of  neariy  all  that  portion  under 
the  domination  of  Russia."  It  was  in  their  power — 
that  is  in  the  power  of  Berlin,  which  now  controls 
Austria  as  a  vassal— to  dictate  a  re-establishment  of 
Poland  upon  any  model  they  chose  so  long  as  their  armies 
should  still  be  in  occupation  of  the  whole  of  its  territory. 
Conversely,  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Empires  when  "it 
should  come  would  leave  Poland  as  a  whole  a  clean  sheet, 
and  the  Allies  might,  if  they  would,  devise  a  policy  of 
their  own.  Because  Prussia  and  her  Allies  had  by 
the  advance  of  their  armies  thrown  all  Poland  again  into 
one,  for  that  same  reason  a  re-advance  of  the  Allies  as 
the  power  of  the  Central  Empires  ebbed  away  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  could  enter  into,  speak  pf  and  define  a 
new  united  Poland.  Therefore  the  war  to-day  is,  more 
than  anything  else,  a  war  for  the  victory  of  the  one  Polish 
policy  over  the  other.  That  will  be  its  test.  That  will 
be  the  stamp  which  will  mark  the  final  success  of  the  one 
party  over  the  other,  and  what  that  re-establishment 
should  best  be  if  the  final  ends  of  the  Alliance  are  to  be 
preserved,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  last  of  these  articles. 
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Verhaeren  and  His  Lesson 


By  J.  W.  Scott 


"^"M"   "THEN   we  speak  of  Belgium's  greatest  living 
m  ^L  i   wi'iter,  the  name  which  at  onre  springs  to  the 
^'^     minds   of    those  who  know  the  field  is  Emil 
T    ▼      Verhaeren.     His  title  to  fame,  we  may  say,  is 
this  :    that  he  has  tried  to  make  his  generation  fall  in 
love  with  the  modern  world.     And  his  position  is  interest- 
ing because  it  shows  a  way  of  meeting  a  problem  which 
presses  very  urgently  upon  us  at  the  present  time. 

The  problem  is  that  of  mechanism — of  Prussianism,  if 
you  wjll,  in  its  spiritual  shape.  To  many  thinking  minds 
this  is  the  most  serious  thing  that  the  past  two  years  have 
brought  before  us.  There  are  those  in  our  midst  who  are 
more  troubled  about  the  Prussianism  which  is  in  our- 
selves, and  which  is  all  about  us,  than  they  are  about 
Germany.  They  feel  that  Prussianism  is  a  side  of  modern 
life,  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  unloveliness  of  modern 
life,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  ineradicable.  Prussianism  to 
them  is  not  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  a  spirit  ; 
and  a  spirit  which  seems  to  have  settled  over  all  the 
modern  world.  They  would  call  it  the  spirit  of  the 
machine. 

Where  do  we  find  this  spirit  ?  Spirit-like  it  is  apt  to 
elude  us.  It  is  very  apt  itself  to  remain  unseen  and  to  be 
visible  only  in  its  effects.  Yet  it  is  not  very  hard  to  detect 
if  we  know  what  to  look  for.  Wherever  you  have  irre- 
sponsiveness,  inadaptability  to  new  circumstances,  there 
you  have  the  spirit  of  machinery.  A  machine  is  a 
structure  which  works  in  just  one  wa3^  takes  its  own 
time,  and  follows  a  self-repeating  law.  This  spirit  of  the 
machine  has  invaded  our  life. 

Political  Mechanism 

Many  things,  we  make  bold  to  say,  are  mechanical 
besides  the  Prussian  mind.  Our  own  political  life  is 
mechanical.  Parliaments  arc  machines  in  that  they  do 
not  react  to  the  circumstances  they  are  addressing. 
People  urge  a  measure  of  reform.  After  incalculable 
speaking,  writing  and  agitating.  Parliament  at  length 
takes  it  up,  debates  about  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  passes  it  into  law  only  when  the  situation  which 
called  it  forth  is  all  changed  and  the  need  for  it  is  gone. 
The  trouble  is  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  machine,  and 
you  have  to  wait  on  it  working,  even  if  the  measure  is 
meanwhile  becoming  useless.  It  would  not,  be  so  bad 
if  the  thing  would  even  stop,  but  it  won't.  It  has  been 
adjusted  to  this  move,  and  on  it  must  go,  no  hurry  and 
no  pause. 

All  modern  life  is  shot  through  with  organisations 
which  work  in  this  way.  The  German  military  system 
is  there  ;  it  is  a  machine  all  furbished  up  for  action  ; 
turn  the  button  which  starts  it,  and  thereafter  all  control 
is  taken  out  of  your  hands.  It  starts  itself,  it  starts  all 
the  other  machines,  and  nothing  can  stop  them  except 
a  breakdown  somewhere. 

The  modern  world  is  full  of  things  which,  once  started, 
go  of  themselves.  A  trades-union  leader  decides  upon  a 
strike.  He  cannot  stop  it  next  day  if  he  likes,  any  more 
than  the  Kaiser  could  have  stopped  the  German  war- 
machine  the  day  after  he  let  it  loose.  He  can  stop  the 
strike  when  it  is  ready  to  be  stopped  by  such  as  he,  and 
not  an  hour  sooner.  It  is  the  same  story  everywhere. 
There  is  freedom  of  action  at  the  beginning,  but  none 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  end.  As  a  free  individual  you  make 
the  first  little  move  ;  you  touch  the  spring  ;  but  after 
that  things  take  their  own  course,  deaf  to  all  vows, 
supplications  and  prayers. 

We  have  had  many  counsellors  who  have  urged  us  to 
fight  this  spirit  of  machinery,  in  the  name  of  all  that  we 
hold  spiritually  dear.  What  harm  is  there  in  it  ?  Well, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  inimical  to  beauty.  Being  the  death 
of  freedom  it  is  the  death  of  art  also.  For  the  soul  of  art 
is  freedom.  But  surely  of  all  attitudes  to  this  pheno- 
menon, that  of  Verhaeren  is  the  most  courageous  and 
inspiriting.  For  his  plan  is  nothing  less  than  this  :  To 
confront  the  monster,  draw  the  mask  from  off  his  face 
and  show  him  to  have  been  no  such  monster  after  all. 

Verhaeren  would  compel  the  machinery-ridden  life  of 


the  modern  world  to  supply  the  very  beauty  it  would 
stamp  out.  His  attitude  is  a  quiet  and  firm  reversal  of 
the  method  of  most  champions  of  the  spirit  of  beauty. 
Go  up  to  modern  life  boldly,  he  says  in  effect,  and  look 
at  the  play  of  its  forces  and  the  sweep  of  its  movements. 
You  will  see  much  beauty,  of  the  pale  pathetic  anti- 
quarian type,  being  trampled  and'  crushed  ;  but  also 
you  will  see  all  the  sublimities.  There  is  a  strange  and 
persuasive  note  of  hope  here  whose  force,  if  we  pause  for 
a  moment,  we  shall  feel';  a  hope  for  the  modern  world  on 
its  artistic  side,  and  not  on  that  side  only. 

The  Beauty  of  Individualism 

The  machinery  in  our  midst  is  undoubtedly  fitted  to 
deprive  us  of  something  ;  of  a  beauty  which  we  want  to 
preserve  ;  because  at  bottom  it  is  more  than  beauty,  it  is 
life  itself.  Beauty  is  not  a  conscious  necessity  of  life  to 
everybody.  Not  all  men  are  possessed,  like  Verhaeren, 
of  the  pure  artistic  spirit  which  lives  on  it.  Even  if 
beauty  were  threatened  with  extinction  in  their  time, 
few  perhaps  would  feel  as  he  did  that  their  very  soul  was 
like  to  perish  ;  and  practically  none  would  reach  the 
point  that  he  reached,  that  of  being  shattered  in  their 
phj'sical  frame  and  literally  brought  nigh  unto  death. 
But  there  is  a  kind- of  beauty,  the  loss  of  which  would 
be  a  calamity  to  all  ;  and  the  machinery  in  our  midst  is 
calculated  to  deprive  us  of  it. 

We  refer  to  that  accidental,  undesigned  and  wholly 
unconscious  beauty  which  Nature  has.  It  enters  into  many 
of  the  objects  made  by  man.  It  is  the  source  of  the  charm 
of  old  things  produced  by  the  hand  before  machinery 
was  known.  An  old  cathedral  has  this  undesigned 
beauty.  It  is  naive  before  us.  It  is  like  nature  in  that 
it  does  not  mean  to  be  beautiful,  any  more  than  a  moun- 
tain or  a  crag  does.  A  beauty  of  exactly  this  sort — • 
visible  to  those  who  had  the  eye  to  see  it,  but  felt  even 
by  those  who  did  not  sec — resided  long  ago  in  the  com- 
monest things  made  by  hand  in  an  environment  which 
was  machinery-free.  There  was  an  element  of  beauty 
and  of  interest  in  hand-made  tools,  hand-made  orna- 
ments, hand-hewn  stones,  which  was  quite  accidental. 
It  was  a  point  on  which  neither  the  buyer  of  the  article 
nor  the  seller  probably  set  any  store.  But  all  the  same 
as  William  Morris  has  said,  it  was  there ;  and  it  regularly 
made  its  appearance  in  such  work  as  if  by  some  natural  law. 

This  is  the  beauty  which  is  sUpping  from  our  grasp. 
It  is  more  than  mere  beauty.-  It  is  really  a  life  in  the 
material  object,"  to  which  the  touch  of  machinery  at  once 
puts  an  end.  The  machine-made  structure  has  no  delights 
of  surprise  for  us.  There  is  no  undesigned  balance  and 
counter-balance  of  parts  in  it,  none  of  the  accidental  un- 
evennesses  of  surface  or  touches  of  originality  which 
attach  to  hand-made  things  ;  none,  in  short,  of  those 
features  in  which  the  author  leaves  the  imprint  of  his 
character  on  his  work.  And  all  this  is  loss  to  us — dead 
loss,  even  to  the  uninstructed  mind  which  could  not  tell 
us  of  it.  For  the  trace  of  the  maker's  hand  in  the  object 
is  what  made  its  dead  material  glisten  with  a  little  touch 
of  real  human  life.  Machinery  may  make  a  more 
efficient  article.  It  can  never  infuse  these  associations. 
The  article  coming  from  machinery's  dead  hand  has 
no  story  in  it.  There  is  no  record  of  human  thought  and 
skill  guiding  the  tool  to  fair  or  faulty  execution.  It 
suggests  nothing  but  the  monotonous  beat  of  a  self-repeat- 
ing process,  turning  out  things  of  uniform  quality  on  an 
unchanging  scale  day  after  day  ad  infinitum. 

Acceptation  of  Mechanism 

Where,  then,  shall  we  seize  again  this  lost  thing,  and 
how  preserve  it  from  decay  ?  especially  as  this  which  we 
are  on  the  point  of  losing  is  no  mere  connoisseur's  play- 
thing, is  no  less  indeed  than  the  life  which  is  in  our 
surroundings,  and  is  at  root  the  same  life  without  which 
no  act  is  morally  good  and  no  thought  is  significant. 

The  machine  in  our  life  is  what  is  doing  the  mischief. 
There  seems  no  way  finally  to  get  the  better  of  it  except, 
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like  Vcrhaeren,  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  accept  this 
machinery-driven  life  of  ours  and  turn  it  to  account. 
We  intist  have  the  discipline  freely  to  yield  up  that  small- 
scale  beauty  and  humanity  which  time  seems  to  be  taking 
from  us,  and  frankly  to  face  this  mechanical-looking  life 
which  the  future  seems  to  have  destined  to  be  ours. 
Let  us  acknowledge  it  frankly  to  ourselves  ;  the  machine 
is  here.  Modem  politics  are  here  ;  so  is  the  trades- 
union  ;  so  are  electricity  and  steam.  And  we  cannot 
catch  again  the  human  which  it  has  displaced,  in  the  old 
charming  child-like  shape  which  once  it  wore. 

The  trade-union  workman  cannot  have  again  the  old 
sweet  human  relations  with  his  master.  He  must  strike 
when  the  union  says  so  ;  he  must  submit  to  let  it  pre- 
scribe his  rate  of  work  and  rate  of  wages,  fix  his  hours 
and  even  have  a  say  as  to  whether  he  is  to  do  an  odd 
job  for  his  neighbour  in  his  spare  time.  Precisely  similarly 
the  manufacturer's  machine  is  there.  It  is  turning  out 
articles  in  thousands  a  day,  every  one  of  which,  perhaps, 
ought  to  have  provided  a  skilled  artizan  with  work  for  a 
week.  But  we  cannot  help  it.  We  cannot  go  back 
and  catch  the  beauty  of  the  hand-made  article  even  if 
we  would.  There  is  no  inducement,  for  one  thing. 
The  enterprise  would  not  repay  the  trouble.  And  that 
is  not  all.  Even  if  we  defied  the  manufacturer's  machine, 
as  we  occasionally  see  a  workman  defy  the  imion,  we 
should  meet  with  precisely  that  man's  trouble.  Neither 
of  us  can  get  peace.  We  cannot  carry  out  our  designs 
unmolested.  Therein  both  of  us  fail  to  get  back  to  the 
dear  old-time  conditions. 

The  old  conditions  were  accepted  by  everybody,  and 
a  man  got  p^ace  to  live  in  them  ;  and  that  was  in  the 
essence  of  their  nature.  The  old-time  hand-worker 
worked  in  peace  and  so  produced  a  beauty  of  which  he 
didn't  need  to  think.  It  was  an  accidental  beauty.  It 
was  struck  out  by  the  way  while  the  worker  was  wholly 
taken  up  with  what  to  him  were  far  more  important 
matters— efficiency,  practicability,  the  making  a  handle 
that  would  hold,' or  a  blade  that  would  cut.  Had  he 
been  for  ever  thinking  about  the  charm  which  surrounded 
his  work  he  would  have  lost  it.  But  while  wc  are  making 
the  article,  we  can  never  be  unconscious  of  its  beauty  as 
the  old-time  worker  was.  We  live  in  a  different  day. 
We  cannot  be  unconscious  because  the  machine  o\-er  the 
way  will  not  let  us.  It  is  rattling  away  there,  turning 
out  our  weeks  work  every  few  minutes.  We  cannot 
forget  it.  And  it  forces  us  to  be  for  ever -calling  ti  mind 
those  "  points  of  interest  and  beauty  "  which  we  know 
arc  in  hand-made  things,  and  for  whose  sole  sake  we  are 
persevering  in  our  laborious  methods.  We  must  be  for 
ever  thinking  and  talking  about  the  verv  things  which 
thinking  and  talking  kills.  No  more  can  the  trade-union 
man  behave  as  though  there  were  no  union.  And  at 
bottom  the  reason  is  the  same.  He  cannot  do  it  naturally, 
unthinkingly  and  undisturbed.  He  may  work  the  wrong 
hours  for  the  wrong  pay,  but  his  neighbours  will  whisper 
about  it.  He  may  refuse  to  strike,  but  he  will  suffer  for  it. 
In  a  word,  the  old  human  relationship,  like  the  old 
beauty,  is  gone,  and  we  may  as  well  let  it  go.  Not  that 
we  cannot  improve  things  ;  for  we  can.  But  for  that 
very  reason  we  must  let  the  old  go,  face  forward  and  not 
attempt  to  face  back. 

For  there  /s  hope  in  the  situation.  At  least  there  is 
hope  in  it  if  we  take  Verhaeren's  lead.  It  \»  the  machine, 
we  have  said,  which  is  working  the  havoc.  The  prin- 
ciple, then,  is  :  advance  to  the  machine  and  bid  it  dis- 
close to  you  its  beauty.  The  beauty  we  have  lost  was 
accidental  ?  Well,  there  is  an  accidental  beauty  still. 
There  are  still  things  which  we  do  frankly  and  without 
self-consciousness.  We  build  bridges,  we  make  guns. 
And — we  make  social-political  machines  too.  It  is 
quite  true,  the  machine  has  undone  the  old-time  beauty. 
But  let  us  not  forget.  We  created  the  machine.  And 
whilst  we  were  doing  that  in  imconsciousness,  nuich 
beauty  flashed  out  by  the  way  as  fire  from  the  flint.  We 
have  not  yet  taken  much  account  of  that.  To  take 
account  of  it,  and  go  in  and  enjoy  it,  is  the  lesson  of 
Verhaeren.  We  cannot  build  a  Gothic  temple  again. 
But  may  there  not  be  architecture  in  our  ships  and  grace 
in  our  steam-hammers  ?  There  may  not  be  much  of  the 
human,  perhaps,  in  our  Pariiament.  But  cannot  wc 
make  a  Parliament  ? 

The  human  cannot  be  killed  except  by  the  human. 
Art  cannot   be  killed   excent    by  art-     In  America,   I 


understand,  they  have  carried  it  so  far  that  a  machini 
now  turns  out  fifteenth  century  carvcd-oak  panel., 
"  indistinguishable  except  by  an  expert."  Truly,  these 
panels  arc  not  art.  Carved-oak  panels  were  art  in 
4he  fifteenth  century.  But  art — the  art  of  modern 
America— most  surely  resides  in  the  brain,  which  made 
that  machine. 

Shells 

Young  mother,  little  son, 

Playing  upon 

A  Sussex  beach. 

As  in  a  trance 

She  watches  waves  that  reach 

His  grave  in  France — 

Her  husband's,  of  whom  records  tell 

Tliat  he  was  shattered  by  a  shell 

In  the  advance. 

And  now,  his  child  and  hers 
Brings,  with  a  glance 
That  triumph  tells. 
Bright  ocean-wares ; 
"  O  mother,  I  love  shells- 
Had  father  shells  in  France  ?  " 

That  evening,  by  his  bed 
She  bows  her  own  young  head  ; 
Says  prayers  in  faltering  snatches 
Since  grief  at  utterance  catches  : 

Forgive  u<,  God,  as  wo 
Forgive  our  enemy  !  " 

Then  he,  from  under  pillows, 
Brnigs  bric-a-brac  of  billows. 
She  turns  wet  eyes  askance — 
His  word  she  sure  foretells  : — • 
"  O  mother,  I  love  shells  — 
Had  father  shells  in  France  ?  " 

ST!e,  Heaven,  how  one  hard  throne. 

And  he  who  sits  thereon, 

Hath  parodied  Thy  thunder  ; 

Thwarted  Thy  schema  of  Love 

Put  man  and  wife  asunder  ; 

Peopled  with  phantom  faces 

Each  nook  and  cove 

Of  pleasant  sunshine  places  ; 

Made  even  the  sea 

A  misery. 

And  a  child's  chatter 

Cruel  with  shells  that  shatter. 


There  is  a  fine  intimacy  in  Mr.  J.  Middleton  Murry's 
study,  Fyodor  Dostoevsky  (Martin  Seeker,  7s.  6d.  ne  t),  an 
intimacy  which  reveals  the  Russian  genius  to  this  student 
of  his  work  as  more  than  novelist,  and  as  the  creator  of  a  new 
form.  Mr.  Murry  shows  us  Dostoevsky  through  his  work, 
takes  the  really  great  books  of  the  Russian  and  through 
them  visualises  the  man. 

He  admits  that  Dostoevsky  was  "  a  sick  soul,  a  mind 
diseased,  a  man  corrupted  by  his  own  thought,"  and  the 
whole  of  this  book  is  devoted"  to  justification  of  such  a  sick 
soul  and  the  productions  of  sucii  a  mind.  Many  who  know 
Dostocvsky's  work  almost  as  intimately  as  docs  Mr.  Murry 
will  part  company  with  him  early  in'  this  study,  refuse  to 
admit  that  the  novelist's  work  was  in  its  purpose  the  assertion 
of  rebellion  against  life,  for  -to  take  an  example— in  his 
chapter  on  The  Idiot,  Mr.  Slurry  sets  Rogozhin  before 
Myshkin,  displaces  the  one  whom  many  would  deem  the 
central  figure  in  order  to  set  up  the  devil  of  the  book  as  its 
hero.  Dostoevsky  "  did  not  fit  into  the  forms  of  general 
life,  and  he  cannot  be  defined  by  his  relations  to  them," 
says  Mr.  Murry.  and  he  sets  to  work  to  define  his  hero  by 
means  of  other  forms. 

His  work,  which  will  raise  a  host  of  contentions,  may  be 
defined  as  brilliantly  explanatory  of  Dostoevsky  ;  the  effect 
of  reading  it  will  be  to  send  the  reader  back  to  Dostoevsky 
hirnself  for  refutation  or  confirmation  of  the  views  set  forth. 
It  is  a  brilliant  study  of  a  genius,  and  it  is  valuable  in  that 
it  will  help  to  awaken  interest  in  the  great  Russian. 
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By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps'' 
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Synopsis  :   Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
tn  the  new  army  and  was  wounded  at  Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bullivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and 
Germany.     The   only   clue  is   a   scrap    of   paper   bearing 
ilic    words,     Kasredin — cancer — v.  I.     This    was    handed 
to  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  by  an  officer 
— Sir   Walter's   son — wounded   to   death   in   obtaining   it. 
Hannay  tmdertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  [the  Hon. 
L.  G.  Arbuthnot)   agrees  to  help  hitn.     Sir   Walter  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron. 
a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  also  joins  them.     On  November  ijth 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree   to  7net 
in  a  cafe  in  a  b.ick  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
later — on  January  lyth.       Sandy   goes   to  Constantinople, 
disguised  as  a  Turk,  by  way  of  Cairo.     Blenkiron  drops  into 
Germany  by  way  of  Scandinavia.     Hannay,  who  in  South 
Africa  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony.     Hannay  sails  for  Lisbon  where  he  meets 
his  old  Rhodcsian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  who  agrees  to  b? 
his  companion.     They  go   on  to  Germafiy  and  find  their 
'way  to    Berlin.      Here  they  have  an  interview  with  tivo 
Government  high  officials  :    one.  Colonel   von  Stumm,  had 
bsen  in  Germm   South-West  Africa,  fighting  'he  Hereros. 
Stumm  takes  them  in  charge,  leaves  Pienaar  in  Berlin,  but 
brings  Hannay  to  his  castle  in  Bavaria.    On  the  way  Hannay 
has  an  interview  with  the  Kaiser.     In  the  evening  Stumm 
grossly  insults  Hannay  who  knocks  him  out  and  makes  a  bM 
for  it.     He  hides  in  the  forest,  and  stricken  with  malaria  lies 
perdu  for  some  days  in  a  woodcutter' s  hut.     Finally  he 
reaches  tJie  Danube  and  gets  taken  on  as  an  engineer  on 
bmrd  a  steamer  that  is  tugging  bxrges  of  munitions  from 
Essen   to   Rustchuk.     On   the   journey   down   the   Danubi 
Pienaar,  having    escaped    from    a    prison    camp,    rejoins 
Hannay  on  the  boat,  and  on  arrival  at  Constantinople  they  ' 
are  saved  from  a  Turkish  rabble  by  a  weird  individual  who 
regards  the  offer  of  a  sovereign  for  his  services  as  an  insult. 

CHAPTER    XI     [continued) 

PETER  and  I,  with  a  common  impulse,  took  to 
our  heels.  We  were  not  looking  for  any  trouble  with 
demoniacs.  Up  that  steep  narrow  lane  we  ran  with 
that  bedlamite  crowd  at  our  heels.  The  torches 
seemed  to  have  gone  out,  for  the  place  was  black  as  pitch 
and  we  tumbled  over  heaps  of  offal  and  splashed  through 
running  drains.  The  men  were  close  behind  us  and  more 
than  once  I  felt  a  stick  on  my  shoulder.  But  fear  lent  us 
wi-ngs  and  suddenly,  before  us  was  a  blaze  pi  light  and  we 
saw  the  debouchment  of  our  street  on  a  main  thoroughfare. 
The  others  saw  it  too,  for  they  slackened  off.  Just  before 
we  reached  the  light  we  stopped  and  looked  round.  There 
was  no  sound  or  sight  behind  us  in  the  black  lane  which 
dipped  to  the  harbour. 

-T.This  is  a  queer  country,  Cornells, "  said  Peter,  feeling  his 
limbs  for  bruises.  "  Too  many  things  happen  in  too  short  a 
time.     I  am  breathless." 

The  big  street  we  had  struck  seemed  to  run  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  There  were  lamps  in  it,  and  crawling  cabs,  and 
quite  civilised  looking  shops.  We  soon  found  the  hotel  to 
which  Kuprasso  had  directed  us,  a  big  place  in  a  courtyard 
with  a  very  tumble-down  looking  portico,  and  green  sun 
slmtters  which  rattled  drearily  in  the  winter's  wind.  It 
proved,  as  I  feared,  to  be  packed  to  the  door,  mostly  with 
German  officers.  With  some  trouble  I  got  an  interview  with 
the  proprietor,  the  usual  Greek,  and  told  him  that  we  had  been 
sent  f^here  by  Mr.  Kuprasso.  That  didn't  affect  him  in  the 
least,  and  we  would  have  been  shot  into  the  street  if  I  hadn't 
remembered  about  Stumm's  pass. 

So  I  explained  that  we  had  come  from  Germany  with 
munitions,  and  only  wanted  rooms  for  one  night.  I  showed 
him  the  pass  and  blustered  a  good  deal,  till  he  became  civil 
and  said  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  for  us. 

That  best  was  pretty  poor.  Peter  and  I  were  doubled  up 
in  a  small  oom  which  contained  two  camp  beds  and  little 
else,  and  had  broken  windows  through  which  the  wind  whistled. 
We  got  a  wretched  dinner  of  stringy  mutton  boiled  with 


vegetables  and  a  white  cheese  strong  enough  to  raise  the 
dead.  But  I  got  a  bottle  of  whisky,  for  wjiich  I  paid  a 
sovereign,  and  we  managed  to  liglit  the  stove  in  our  room, 
fasten  the  shutters,  and  warm  our  hearts  with  a  brew  of  toddy. 
After  that  we  went  to  bed  and  slept  like  logs  for  twelve  hours. 
On  the  road  from  Rustchuk  we  had  had  uneasy  slumbers. 

I  woke  next  morning  and,  looking  out  from  the  broken 
window,  saw  that  it  was  snowing.  With  a  lot  of  trouble  I 
got  hold  of  a  servant  and  made  him  bring  us  some  of  the 
treacly  Turkish  coffee.  We  were  both  in  pretty  low  spirits. 
"  Europe  is  a  poor  cold  place,"  said  Peter,  "  not  worth 
fighting  for.  There  is  only  one  white  man's  land,  and  that 
is  South  Africa."     At  the  time  I  heartily  agreed  with  him. 

I  remember  that,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  bed,  I  took  stock 
of  our  position.  It  was  not  very  cheering.  We  seemed  to 
have  been  amassing  enemies  at  a  furious  pace.  First  of  all, 
there  was  Rasta,  whpm  I  had  insulted  and  who  wouldn't 
forget  it  in  a  hurry.  He  had  his  crowd  of  Turkish  riff-raff, 
and  was  bound  to  get  us  sooner  or  later.  Then  there  was  the 
maniac  in  the  skin  hat.  He  didn't  like  Rasta,  and  I  made  a 
guess  tliat  he  and  his  weird  friends  were  of  some  party  hostile 
to  the  Young  Turks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  didn't  like 
us,  and  there  would  be  bad  trouble  the  next  time  we  met  him. 
Finally,  there  was  Stumm  and  the  German  Government.  It 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  hours  at  the  best  before  he  got  the 
Rustchuk  authorities  on  our  trail.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace 
us  from  Chataldja,  and  once  they  had  us  we  were  absolutely 
done.  There  was  a  big  black  dossier  against  us  which  by  no 
conceivable  piece  of  luck  could  be  upset. 

It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  unless  we  could  find  sanctuary 
and  shed  all  our  various  purs.uers  during  this  day  we  should  be 
done  in  for  good  and  all.  But  where  on  earth  were  we  to  find 
sanctuary  ?  We  had  neither  of  us  a  word  of  the  language,  and 
there  was  no  way  I  could  see  of  taking  on  new  characters. 
For  that  we  wanted  friends  and  help,  and  I  could  think  of  none 
anywhere.  Somewhere,  to  be  sure,  there  was  Blenkiron,  but 
how  could  we  get  into  touch  with  him  ?  As  for  Sandy,  I  had 
pretty  well  given  him  up.  I  always  thought  his  enterprise 
the  craziest  of  the  lot,  and  bound  to  fail.  He  was  probably 
somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  month  or  two  later  would 
get  to  Constantinople  and  hear  in  some  pothouse  the  yarn  of 
the  two  wretched  Dutchmen  who  had  disappeared  so  soon  from 
men's  sight. 

That  rendezvous  at  Kuprasso's  was  no  good.  It  wo\ild 
have  been  all  right  if  we  had  got  here  unsuspected,  and  could 
have  gone  on  quietly  frequenting  the  place  till  Blenkiron 
picked  us  up.  But  to  do  that  we  wanted  leisure  and  secrecy, 
and  here  we  were  with  a  pack  of  hounds  at  our  heels.  The 
place  was  horribly  dangerous  already.  If  we  showed  our- 
sslves  there  we  should  be  gathered  in  by  Rasta,  or  by  the 
German  military  police,  or  by  the  madman  in  the  skin  cap. 
It  was  a  stark  impossibihty  to  hang  about  on  the  offchance 
of  meeting  Blenkiron. 

I  reflected  with  some  bitterness  that  this  was  the  17th  day  of 
January,  the  day  of  our  assignation.  I  had  had  high  hopes 
all  the  way  down  the  Danube  of  meeting  with  Blenkiron  — 
for  I  knew  he  would  be  in  time — of  giving  him  the  information 
I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  collect,  of  piecing  it  together 
with  what  he  had  found  out,  and  of  getting  the  whole  story 
which  Sir  Walter  hungered  for.  After  that  I  thought  it 
wouldn't  be  hard  to  get  away  by  Rumania  and  to  get  home 
through  Russia.  I  had  hoped  to  be  back  with  my  battalion 
in  February,  having  done  as  good  a  bit  of  work  as  anybody 
in  the  war.  As  it  was,  it  looked  as  if  my  information  would 
die  with  me,  unless  I  could  find  Blenkiron  before  the  evening. 
I  talked  the  thing  over  with  Peter  and  he  agreed  that  we 
were  fairly  up  against  it.  We  decided  to  go  to  Kuprasso's 
that  afternoon  and  to  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest.  It  wouldn't 
do  to  wander  about  the  streets,  so  we  sat  tight  in  our  room 
all  morning,  and  swopped  old  hunting  yarns  to  keep  our 
minds  from  the  beastly  present.  We  got  some  food  at  mid-day 
— cold  mutton  and  the  same  cheese,  and  finished  our  whisky. 
Then  I  paid  the  bill,  for  I  didn't  dare  to  stay  there  another 
night.  About  half-past  three  we  went  into  the  street,  without 
the  foggiest  notion  where  we  could  find  our  next  quarters,  i 

It  was  snowing  heavily,  which  was  a  piece  of  luck  for  us. 
Poor  old  Peter  had  no  greatcoat,  so  we  went  into  a  Jew's 
shop  and  bought  a  ready-made  abomination,  which  looked  as 
if  it  might  have  been  meant  for  a  dissenting  parson.  It  was 
no  use  saving  my  money  when  the  future  was  so  black.     The 
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snow  inade  the  streets  deserted,  and  we  turned  into  the 
long  lane  wiiich  led  to  Katchik  ferry  and  found  it  perfectly 
quiet.  I  do  not  think  we  met  a  soul  till  we  got  to  Kuprasso's 
shop. 

V\c  walked  straight  through  the  cafe,  which  was  empty, 
.ind  down  the  dark  passage,  till  we  were  stopped  by  the 
garden  door.  I  knocked  and  it  swung  open.  There  was  the 
bleak  yard,  now  puddled  with  snow,  and  a  blaze  of  light  from 
the  pavilion  at  the  other  end.  There  was  a  scraping  of  fiddles, 
trx),  and  the  sound  of  human  talk.  V\e  paid  the  negro  at  the 
door,  and  passed  from  the  bitter  afternoon  into  a  garish  saloon. 

There  were  forty  or  fifty  people  there,  drinking  coffee  and 
sirops  and  filling  the  air  with  the  fumes  of  latakia.  Most  of 
them  were  Turks  in  European  clothes  and  the  fez,  but  there 
were  some  German  officers  and  what  looked  like  civilians — 
.Army  Service  Corps  clerks,  probably,  and  mechanics  from 
the  Arsenal.  A  woman  in  cheap  finery  was  tinkling  at  the 
l)iano.  and  there  were  sevcml  shrill  fennles  with  the  officers. 
Peter  and  I  sat  down  modestly  in  the  nearest  comer,  where  old 
Kuprasso  saw  us  and  sent  us  C(jlfee.  A  girl  who  looketl  like 
a  Jewess  came  o\cr  to  us  and  talked  I'Vench,  but  I  shook  my 
head  and  she  went  off  again. 

Presently  a  girl  came  on  the  stage  and  danced,  a  siUy  affair, 
all  a  clashing  of  tambourines  and  wriggling.  I  have  seen 
native  wrmen  do  the  same  thing  l>etter  in  a  Mozambique 
kraal.  .Another  sang  a  German  song,  a  simple,  sentimental 
thing  about  golden  hair  and  rainbows,  and  the  Germans 
present  apjilauded.  The  place  was  so  tinselly  and  common 
that,  coming  to  it  from  weeks  of  rough  travelling,  it  made 
me  impatient.  I  forgot  that,  while  for  the  others  it  might  be 
a  vulgar  little  dancing-hall,  for  us  it  was  as  perilous  as  a 
brigand's  den. 

Peter  did  not  share  my  mood.  He  was  quite  interested  in 
it — as  he  was  interested  in  everything  new.  He  had  a  geniu  ■ 
for  living  in  the  moment. 

I  remember  there  was  a  drop  scene,  on  which  was  daubed  a 
blue  lake  with  very  green  hills  in  the  distance.  As  the  tobicco 
smoke  grew  thicker  and  the  fiddles  went  on  squeaking,  this 
tawdry  picture  began  to  mesmerise  mo.  I  seemsd  to  be 
looking  out  of  a  window  at  a  lovely  summer  landscape,  where 
there  were  n)  wars  or  dangers.  I  seem?d  to  feel  the  warm  sun 
and  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  blossom  from  the  islands.  And 
then  I  becim^  aware  that  a  queer  scent  had  stolen  into  the 
heavy  atmosphere. 

There  were  braziers  burning  at  both  ends  to  warm  the  room, 
and  the  thin  sm  )ke  from  these  snislt  hkc  incense.  Sorhebody 
had  been  putting  a  powder  in  the  flames,  for  suddenly  the 
place  became  very  quiet.  The  fiddles  still  sounded,  but  far 
away  hke  an  echo.  The  lights  went  down,  all  but  a  circle 
on  the  stage,  and  irito  that  circle  stepped  my  enemy  of  the  skin 
cap. 

He  had  three  others  with  him.  I  heard  a  whisper  behind 
me  and  the  words  were  those  which  Kuprasso  had  used  the 
day  before.  These  bedlamites  were  called  the  Companions  of 
the  Rosy  Hours,  and  Kuprasso  had  promised  great  dancing. 

I  hoped  to  goodness  they  would  not  see  us,  for  they  had 
fairly  giver*  me  the  horrors.  Peter  felt  the  same,  and  we 
both  made  ourselves  very  small  in  that  dark  corner.  But 
the  newcomers  had  no  eyes  for  us. 

In  a  twinkling  the  pavilion  changed  from  a  comm  >n  saloon. 
which  might  have  been  in  Chicago  or  Paris,  to  a  place  of 
mystery — yes,  and  of  beauty.  It  became  the  Garden-house 
of  Sulimjfn  the  Red,  whoever  that  sportsman  might  have 
been.  Sandy  had  said  that  the  ends  of  the  earth  converged 
there,  and  he  had  been  right.  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  my 
neig-hbours — stout  German,  frock-coated  Turk,  frowsy 
Jewess,  and  saw  only  strange  figures  leaping  in  a  circle  of  light, 
figures  that  came  out  of  the  deepest  darkness  to  make  big 
magic. 

The  leader  flung  some  stuff  into  the  brazier,  and  a  great 
fan  of  blue  light  Hared  up.  He  was  weaving  circles  and  he 
was  singing  something  shrill  and  high  whilst  his  companions 
made  a  chorus  with  their  deep  monotone.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  the  dance  was.  I  had  seen  the  Russian  ballet  just 
before  the  war  and  one  of  the  men  in  it  reminded  me  of  this 
man.  But  the  dancing  was  the  least  part  of  it.  It  was  neither 
sound  nor  movement  nor  scent  that  wrought  the  spell,  but 
something  far  more  potent.  In  an  instant  I  found  myself 
reft  awav  from  the  present  with  its  dull  dangers,  and  looking 
at  a  world  all  young  and  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  .gaudy 
drop-scene  had  vanished.  It  was  a  window  I  was  looking 
from,  and  I  was  gazing  at  the  finest  landscape  on  earth,  lit 
by  the  pure  clear  light  of  morning. 

It  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  veld,  but  like  no  veld  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  wider  and  wilder,  ani  more  gracious.  Indeed, 
I  was  looking  at  my  first  youth.  1  was  feeling  the  kind  of 
unspeakable  light-heartedness  which  only  a  boy  knows  in 
the  dawning  of  his  days.  I  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  these 
magic-makers.  They  were  kindly  wizards  who  had  brought 
me  into  Fair>'land. 


Then,  slowlv  from  the  silence,  there  distilled  drops  of  music. 
They  came  li'iie  water  falling  a  long  way  into  a  cup,  each  the 
e.ssential  quality  of  pure  sound.  We  with  our  elaborate 
harmonies  have  forgotten  the  charm  of  single  notes.  The 
Afric.in  natives  know  it.  and  1  remember  a  learned  man  once 
telling  me  that  tiie  Greeks  had  the  same  art.  These  silver 
bells  broke  out  of  infinite  space,  so  exciuisite  and  faint  and 
perfect  that  no  mortal  words  could  have  been  fitted  to  them. 
That  was  the  music,  I  e.vpect,  that  the  morning  stars  made 
when  they  sang  together. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  it  changed.  The  glow  passed  trom 
blue  to  purple,  and  then  to  an  angry  red.  Bit  by  bit,  the 
notes  spun  together  till  they  mide  a  harmony,  a  fierce,  restless 
harmony.  .And  I  was  conscious  again  of  the  skin-clad  dancers 
beckoning  out  of  their  circle. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  tlie  meaning  now.  .All  the 
daintiness  and  youth  had  fled,  and  passion  was  beating  in  the 
air,  terrible  savage  passion  whicii  belonged  neither  to  day 
nor  night,  life  nor  death,  but  to  the  half-world  between  them. 
I  suddenly  felt  the  dancers  as  monstrous,  inhuman,  devilisii. 
The  thick  scents  that  floated  from  the  brazier  seemed  to  have 
a  tang  of  new-slied  blood.  Cries  broke  from  the  hearers, 
cries  of  anger  and  lust  and  terror.  I  heard  a  woman  sob,  and 
Peter,  who  is  as  tough  as  any  mortal,  took  tight  hold  of  my 
arm. 

I  now  realised  that  these  Companions  of  the  Rosy  Hours. 
were  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  fear.  Rasta  and  Stumm 
seemed  feeble  simpletons  by  contrast.  The  window  I  had 
been  looking  out  of  was  changed  to  a  prison  wall — I  could  see 
the  mortar  between  the  massive  blocks.  In  a  second  these 
devils  would  be  smelling  out  their  enemies  like  some  foul  witch- 
doctors. I  felt  the  burning  eyes  of  their  leader  looking  for  me 
in  the  gloom.  Peter  was  praying  a\idibly  beside  me,  and  I 
could  have  choked  him.  His  infernal  chatter  would  reveal  us. 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  place  beside 
us  and  the  magic-workers. 

Then  suddenly  the  spell  was  broken.  The  door  was  flung 
open  and  a  great  gust  of  icy  wind  swirled  through  the  hall 
driving  clouds  of  ashes  from  the  braziers.  I  heard  loud 
voices  without  and  a  hubbub  began  inside.  For  a  moment 
it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  someone  lit  one  of  the  flare  lamps 
by  the  stage.  It  revealed  nothing  but  the  common  squalor  of 
a  low  saloon — white  faces,  sleepy  eyes  and  frowsy  heads. 
The  drop-scene  was  there  in  all  its  tawdriness.   , 

The  Companions  of  the  Rosy  Hours  had  gone.  But  at 
the  door  stood  men  in  uniform.  I  heard  a  German  a  long 
way  off  murmur  "  Enver's  bodyguards."  and  I  heard  him 
distinctly,  for  though  I  could  not  see  clearly,  my  hearing  was 
desperately  acute.  That  is  often  the  way  when  you  suddenly 
come  out  of  a  swoon. 

The  place  emptied  like  tnagic.  Turk  and  Germ  in  tumbled 
over  each  other,  while  Kuprasso  cringed  and  wept.  No  one 
seemed  to  stop  them,  and  then  I  saw  the  reason.  Those 
Guards  had  come  for  us.  This  must  be  Stumm  at  last.  The 
authorities  had  tracked  us  down,  and  it  was  all  up  with 
Peter  and  me. 

A  sudden  revulsion  leaves  a  man  with  low  vitality.  1 
didn't  seem  to  care  greatly.  We  were  done  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it.  It  was  Kismet,  the  act  of  God,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit.  I  hadn't  a  flicker  of  a  thought 
of  escape  or  resistance.  The  game  was  utterly  and  absolutely 
over. 

A  man  who  seemed  to  be  a  sergeant  pointed  to  us  and  said 
something  to  Kuprasso,  who  nodded.  We  got  heavily  to  our 
feet  and  stumbled  towards  them.  With  one  on  each  side  of 
us  we  crossed  the  yard,  walked  through  the  dark  passage 
and  the  empty  shop  and  out  into  the  snowy  street.  There 
was  a  closed  cab  waiting  which  they  motioned  us  to  get  into. 
It  looked  exactly  like  the  Black  Maria. 

Both  of  us  sat  still  like  truant  schoolboys  with  our  hands 
on  our  knees.  I  didn't  know  where  1  was  going  and  I  didn't 
care.  We  seemed  to  be  rumbling  up  the  hill  and  then  I 
caught  the  glare  of  lighted  streets. 

"  This  is  the  end  of  it,  Peter,"    I  said. 

"  Ja,  Cornelis,"   he  replied,  and  that  was  all  our  talk. 

By  and  by — hours  later  it  seemed — we  stopped.  Some- 
one opened  the  door,  and  we  got  out,  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
courtyard  with  a  huge  dark  building  around.  The  Prison, 
1  guessed,  and  I  wondered  if  they  would  give  us  blankets,  for 
it  was  perisiiing  cold. 

We  entered  a  door,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  big  stone  hall. 
It  was  quite  warm,  which  made  me  more  hopefid  about  our 
cells.  A  man  in  some  kind  of  uniform  pointed  to  the  staircase, 
up  which  we  plodded  wearily.  My  mind  was  too  blank  to 
take  impressions,  or  in  any  way  to  forecast  the  future.  .An- 
other warder  met  us  and  took  us  down  a  passage  till  we 
halted  at  a  door.  He  stood  aside  and  motioned  us  to  enter. 
I  guessed  that  was  the  Governor's  room,  and  that  we  should  be 
be  put  through  our  first  examination.  My  head  was  too  stupid 

{Continued  on  pai;e  11) 
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Tlie  Ouoto  is  a  British  in- 
veiiliou,  produced  by  a  British 
Company  with  British  Capital. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  one 
really  satisfactory  Self-filling 
Safety  Fountain   Pen. 


N  the  Onoto  you 
really  have  got  a 

Fountain  Pen  which 
you  can  carry  upside 
down  in  the  pocket 
without  a  drop  of  ink 
leaking  out.  A  tutn 
of  the  top  of  an  Onoto 
pen  seals  it  absolutely, 
and  renders  it  safe  to 
carry  in  any  position. 

Further  the  Onoto 
fills  itself  in  a  flash 
from  any  ink  supply,  liquid  or 
pellet,  and  by  the  arrange- 
ment which  enables  you  to 
render  it  leak  proof  you  can 
regulate  the  ink  supply  to  suit 
your  part  cular  requirements. 


The     Military     size 
fits  the  soldier's  pocket. 

Prices  from  10/6  to  £5-5-0 

Onoto 

THE  Pen 


Thomas  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bunhill  Row,  London- 


Maximum    Protection 


Evtry 
Burherrij 

OaTMeiic 
is  InbrlUtl 
•  liurh. 


Comfort  and  Distinction 
are  the  outstanding 
characteristics    of    The 

TIELOCKEN 
BURBERRY 

which  d(^ubly  protects  every 
vulnerable  part  of  the  body, 
providing,  from  tliroat  to 
knces.a  liglit.dry  and  healtliful 
safeguard  against  wet  or  cold. 

Another  feature  of  The  Tieloc- 
ken  is  the  avoidance  of  buttons 
K.xccpt  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  upright  collar,  the  coat  is 
securely  held  by  a  smart  belt. 

The  collar  can  be  worn  (i) 
ojx<n  as  illustrated  ;  (2)  closed 
u])  like  The  Burberry;  (3) 
stand  with  fall  points  ;  or  (4J 
buttoned  right  up. 


Burberry  Self-ventilat- 
ingWeatherproofs  give 
satisfying  protection 
without  need  of  heat« 
condensing  linings. 

Oiled-silk  condenses  heat  as 
quickly  as  rubber — both  are 
equally  air-proof. 

The  body  needs  air  as  much  a.s 
the  lungs.  To  ignore  this  fact 
brings  immediate  discomfort 
!ind  creates  bodily  fatigue. 

Then  the  cumbersome  weight 
of  an  oiled  -  silk  interlined 
coat !  Well,  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better  ! 


Tlie  ••Fortmason"  improved 
"Wolsdcy."  sreen  rotproof 
canvas ^^  ' 


The   Military  Tielocken 


With  or  witliout  Spin*  Pads. 
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niuslraUd  Catalogue  showing  teery  type  of  Boot  and  Shoe  morn  at 
the  Front,  aho  Catalogue  of  Raincoats,  Valises,  Mattretiet, 
Blankets.  Kit  Bags,  Saddlery,  etc.,  etc.,  sent  on  appUcalwn. 
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[Continued  from  page  20) 

to  tliink.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  perfectly  mum.  Yes, 
even  if  they  tried  thumbscrews.  1  liad  no  kind  of  story,  but 
I  resolved  not  to  give  anything  away.  As  I  turned  the 
handle,  I  wondered  idly  wliat  kind  of  sallow  Turk  or  bulging- 
necked  German  we  should  find  inside. 

It  was  a  pleasant  room  with  a  polished  wood  floor,  and  a 
big  fire  burning  on  the  hearth.  Besides  the  fire  a  man  lay 
on  a  couch,  with  a  little  table  drawn  up  beside  him.  On  that 
table  was  a  small  glass  of  milk  and  a  number  of  patience 
cards  spread  in  rows. 

I  stared  blankly  at  the  spectacle,  till  I  saw  a  second  figure. 
It  was  the  man  in  the  skin-cap,  the  leader  of  the  dancing 
maniacs.  Both  Peter  and  I  backed  sharply  at  the  sight  and 
then  stood  stock  still. 

For  the  dancer  crossed  the  room  in  two  strides  and  gripped 
both  of  my  hands. 

"  Dick,  old  man,"  he  cried,  "  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you 
again  !  " 

CHAPTER  XII 

Four  Missionaries  See  Light  in  Their  Mission 

A  SPASM  of  incredulity,  a  vast  relief,  and  that  sharp 
joy  which  comes  of  reaction  chased  each  other 
across  my  mind.  I  had  come  suddenly  out  of  very 
black  waters  into  an  unbelievable  calm.  I  dropped 
into  the  nearest  chair  and  tried  to  grapple  with  something 
far  beyond  words. 

"  Sandy,"  1  said,  as  soon  as  I  got  my  breath,  "  you're 
an  incarnate  devil.  You've  given  Peter  and  me  the  fright 
of  our  lives." 

"  It  was  the  only  way,  Dick.  If  I  didn't  come  mewing  like 
a  torn  cat  at  your  heels  yesterday,  Rasta  would  have  liad 
you  long  before  you  got  to  j-our  hotel.  You  two  have  given 
me  a  prettj'  an.\ious  time,  and  it  took  some  doing  to  get  you 
safe  here.  However,  that  is  all  over  now.  Make  yourselves 
at  home,  my  children." 

"  Over  !  "  1  cried  incredulously,  for  my  wits  were  stiU 
wool-gathering.     "  What  place  is  this  ?  " 

"  \ou  may  call  it  my  humble  home,"    it  was  Blenkiron's 
sleek   voice   that   spoke.     "  We've   been   preparing   for  you. 
Major,  but  it  was  only  yesterday  I  heard  of  your  friend." 
\  introduced  Peter. 

'  Mr.  Pienaar,"  said  Blenkiron.  "  Pleased  to  meet  you. 
Well,  as  I  was  observing,  you're  safe  enough  here,  but  vou've 
cut  it  mighty  fine.  Officially  a  Dutchman  called  Branilt  was 
to  be  arrested  this  afternoon  and  lianded  over  to  the  German 
authorities.  When  Germany  begins  to  trouble  about  that 
Dutchman  she  will  find  difficulty  in  getting  the  body,  but 
such  are  the  languid  ways  of  an  Oriental  despotism.  Mean- 
time the  Dutchman  will  be  no  more.  He  will  have  ceased 
upon  the  midnight  without  pain,  as  your  poet  sings." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  I  stammered.  "  Who  arrested 
us  ?  " 

"  My  men,"  said  Sandy.  "  We  have  a  bit  of  a  graft  here, 
and  it  wa.sn't  difficult  to  manage  it.  Old  Moellendorff  will 
be  nosing  after  the  busmess  to-morrow,  but  he  will  find  the 
mysicry  too  deep  for  him.  That  is  the  advantage  of  a  Govern- 
ment run  by  a  pack  of  adventurers.  But,  by  Jove,  Dick, 
we  hadn't  any  time  to  spare.  If  Rasta  had  got  you,  or  the 
Germans  had  had  the  job  of  lifting  you,  your  goose  would 
have  been  jolly  well  cooked.  I  had  some  unquiet  hours  this 
morning." 

The  thing  was  too  deep  for  me.  I  looked  at  Blenkiron 
sliUffling  his  patience  cards  with  his  old  sleepy  smile,  and 
Sandy,  dressed  like  some  bandit  in  melodrama,  his  lean  face 
as  brown  as  a  nut,  his  bare  arms  all  tatooed  with  crimson 
rings  and  the  fo.x  skin  f)elt  drawn  tight  over  brow  and  ears. 
It  was  still  a  nightmare  world,  but  the  dream  was  getting 
pleasanter.  Peter  said  not  a  word,  but  I  could  see  his  eyes 
heavy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Blenkiron  hove  himself  from  the  sofa  and  waddled  to  a 
cupboard. 

"  You  boys  must  be  hungry,"  he  said.  "  My  duo-denum 
has  been  giving  me  hell  as  tisual  and  I  don't  eat  no  more  than 
a  squirrel.  But  I  laid  in  some  stores,  for  I  guessed  you 
would  want  to  stoke  up  some  after  your  travels." 

He  brought  out  a  couple  of  Strassburg  pies,  a  cheese,  a 
cold  chicken,  a  loaf  and  three  bottles  of  champagne. 

"  Fizz,"  said  Sandy,  rapturously.  "  An  1  a  dry  Heidsieck, 
too  !     We're  in  luck,  Dick,  old  man." 

I  never  ate  a  more  welcome  meal,  for  we  had  starved  in 
that  dirty  hotel.  But  I  had  still  the  odd  feeling  of  the  hunted, 
and  before  I  began  I  asked  about  the  door. 

"  That's  all  right."  said  Sandy.  "  My  fellows  are  on  the 
stairs  and  at  the  gate.  If  tlie  Metreb  are  in  possession,  you 
may  bet  that  other  people  will  keep  off.  Your  past  is  blotted 
out,  clean  vanished  away,  and  you  begin  to-morrow  morn- 
ing  with  a    clean    sheet.     l>lcnkiion's  the  man  vou've  got 


to  thank  for  that.  He  was  pretty  certain  you'd  get  here, 
but  he  was  also  certain  that  you'd  arrive  in  a  hurry  with  a 
good  many  inquiries  behind  you.  So  he  arranged  that  you 
should  leak  away  and  start  afresh." 

"  Your  name  is  Richard  Hanau,"  Blenkiron  said,  "  born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  German  parentage  on  both  sides.  One 
of  our  brightest  mining-engineers,  and  the  apple  of  Guggen- 
heim's eye.  You  arrived  this  afternoon  from  Constanta, 
and  I  met  you  at  the  packet.  Tue  clothes  for  the  part  are 
in  your  bedroom  next  door.  But  I  guess  all  that  can  wait,  for 
I'm  an.xious  to  get  to  business.  We're  ncjt  hereon  a  joy  ride, 
.Major,  so  1  reckon  we'll  leave  out  the  dime-novel  adventures. 
I  'm  just  dying  to  hear  them,  but  they'll  keep.  I  want  to  know 
how  our  mutual  inquiries  have  prospered." 

He  gave  Peter  and  me  cigars,  and  we  sat  ourselves  in  arm- 
chairs in  front  of  the  blaze.  Sandy  squatted  cross-legged  on 
the  hearthrug  and  lit  afoul  old  briar  pipe,  which  lie  extricated 
from  a  poucli  among  his  skins.  And  so  bsgan  that  con- 
xersation  which  had  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts  for  four 
hectic  weeks. 

"  If  I  presume  to  begin,"  said  Blenkiron,  "  it's  because  I 
reckon  my  story  is  the  shortest.  I  have  to  confess  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  1  have  failed." 

He  drew  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  till  he  looked  a 
cross  between  a  music  hall  comedian  and  a  sick  child. 

"  If  you  were  looking  for  something  in  the  root  of  the  hedge 
you  wouldn't  want  to  scour  the  road  in  a  higli-spsed  auto- 
mobile. And  still  less  would  you  want  to  get  a  bird's  eye 
view  in  an  aeroplane.  That  parable  about  fits  my  case.  I 
had  been  in  tlie  clouds  and  I've  been  scorching  on  the  pikes, 
but  what  I  was  wanting  was  in  the  ditch  all  the  time,  and  I 
naturally  missed  it  .  .  .  I  had  the  wrong  stunt.  Major. 
Ivvas  too  high  up  and  refined.  I've  been  processing  througli 
Europe  hke  Barnum's  Circus,  and  living  with  Generals  and 
Transparencies.  Not  that  I  haven't  picked  up  a  lot  of  noos, 
and  got  some  very  interesting  sidelights  on  high  politics. 
But  the  thing  I  was  after  wasn't  to  be  found  on  my  beat,  for 
those  that  knew  it  weren't  going  to  tell.  In  that  kini  of 
society  they  don't  get  drunk  and  blab  after  their  tenth  cock- 
tail. So  I  guess  I've  no  contribution  to  make  to  quieten 
Sir  Walter  BuUivant's  mind,  except  that  he's  dead  right. 
Yes,  sir,  he  has  hit  the  spot  and  rung  the  bell.  There  is  a 
mighty  miracle-working  proposition  being  floated  in  these 
jxirts,  but  the  promoters  are  keeping  it  to  themselves.  They 
aren't  taking  more  than  they  can  help  in  on  the  grouiiJ 
floor." 

Blenkiron  stopped  to  light  a  fresh  cigar.  He  was  leaner 
than  when  he  left  London  and  there  were  pouches  below  his 
eyes.  I  fancy  his  journey  had  not  been  as  fur-lined  as  he 
made  out. 

"  I've  found  out  one  thing  and  that  is  that  the  last  dream 
Germany  will  part  with  is  the  control  of  the  Near  East.  That 
is  what  your  statesm?n  don't  figure  enough  on.  She'll  give 
up  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Poland  but  by  God  she'll 
never  give  up  the  road  to  Mesopotamia  till  you  have  her  by 
the  throat  and  make  her  drop  it.  Sir  Walter  is  a  pretty 
bright-eyed  citizen  and  he  sees  it  right  enough.  If  the 
worst  happens,  Kiiser  will  fling'  overboard  a  lot  of  ballast  in 
Europe  and  it  will  look  like  a  big  victory  for  the  AUies,  but 
he  won't  be  bc.iten  if  he  has  the  road  to  the  East  safe.  Ger- 
many's like  a  scorpion.  Her  sting's  in  her  tail,  and  that  tail 
stretches  way  down  into  Asia. 

"  I  got  that  clear,  and  I  also  made  out  that  it  wasn't  going 
to  be  dead  easy  for  her  to  keep  that  tail  healthy.  Turkey's 
a  bit  of  an  anxiety,  as  you'll  soon  discover.  But  Germany 
thinks  she  can  manage  it,  and  I  won't  say  she  can't.  It 
depends  on  the  hand  slie  holds,  and  she  reckons  it  a  good  one. 
I  tried  to  find  out,  but  they  gave  me  nothing  but  eyewash.  I 
had  to  pretend  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  j-Kwition  of  John  S. 
wasn't  so  strong  as  to  allow  him  to  take  liberties.  If  I  asked 
one  of  the  highbrows  he  looked  wise  and  spoke  of  the  might 
of  German  arms  and  German  organisation  and  German  staff- 
work.  I  used  to  nod  my  head  and  get  enthusiastic  about 
these  stunts,  but  it  was  all  soft  soap.  She  has  a  trick  in  hand 
—that  much  I  know,  but  I'm  darned  if  I  can  put  a  name  to  it. 
1  pray  to  God  you  boys  have  been  cleverer." 

His  tone  was  quite  melancholy,  and  I  was  mean  enough  to 
ffd  rather-glad.  He  had  been  the  professional  with  the  best 
ctiance.  It  would  be  a  good  joke  if  the  amateur  succeeded 
where  the  expert  failed. 

(To   bt  contmuid) 


Ri<gim':ntal  tokens  have  suffered  the  usual  eclipse  of  too 
much  popularity,  but  one  of  the  newest  notions  is  all  the 
s  im5  a  charming  one.  Tiny  regimental  badges  in  diamonds 
and  enamel  are  mounted  on  a  narrow  band  of  black  moire  or 
a  regimental  ribbon  and  mule  into  a  fascinating  wristlet. 
Many  people  prefer  these  diamond-mounted  ribbon  wristlets 
to  the  more  conventional  bracelet,  and  the  fancy  promises  to 
be  more  than  a  passing  one. 
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FOLLOW  THE   LEAD 

of  thousands   of   Officers    wfio  are 
fighting  in  the  trenches  equipped  with 

.  X^Ag  fhmoc/s 

MOSCOW 

^SERVICE  KIT. 

They  have  proved  its  value  in 
the  Field — We  can  prove  its  value 
to      you      in      our      Show     Rooms. 


SPECIAL 
1     CADETS'    OUTFIT. 

I  BARATHEA.  WHIPCORD,  or 
Serge  Jacket,  Breeches  and  Cap; 
VIYELLA  Shirt  and  f%  o 

Collars,      Tie.    and        +  3< 
FOX'S   PUTTEES,       e^  f 

NOTE.— WhtnGaMlted  to  Regimtnt.  all 
Buttons,  Badges  and  Braidins  supplied  Free 
J>J  any  extra  charge. 


FIELD    BOOTS 

of    every    description, 

NORWEGIANS 

of  very  finest  quality — hand  sewn. 

READY   for    WEAR 


TRENCH    BOOT-Grain 

fiide     or     Calf  —  absolutely 

Waterproof,  84/-. 


Original 
Cording's 

Ettabllthed  in  1839,  77  years  ago. 


High=Grade 

Waterproofs. 

The  "SERVICE"  Coat 

A  trust^vorthy  water- 
proof is  a  positive  ne- 
cessity  for  campaigning 

since  getting  wet  is  so  often 
followed  by  ill-heajtli,  atid, 
at  lea-st,  must  cause  real 
discomfort. 

A  "  Service  "  Coat  ensures 
complete  protection  throMgli 
any  rain.  It  is  a  slip-on  wrhioh 
gives  lo  every  movement, 
and  has  well-contrived  full- 
ness to  make  any  ".stuffiness" 
iiTipossible.  For  special  warmth 
a  fleece  woollen  attachable 
lining  may  be  buttoned  in 
when   retpii.site. 

When  ordering  a  "Service"  Coat, 
or  If  to  be  sent  on  approval,  lieight 
and  cliest  imasure  and  reference 
stiould  be  given. 


New  Illustrated  List  at  request. 


J.  C.  CORDING  &   G,9t 

Waterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  Addre»*e»: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &  3s  st.  james  s  st.,  s.w. 


FIELD   BOOT— Practical 
and  The  Acme  of  Comfort, 
84/. 


Mark  Vn.  Government  approved 

PRISMATIC  COMPASSES. 

£3:15:0. 

Luminous     Liquid     Compasses, 
from  50/- 


PRISMATIC  BINOCULARS 

from  £7   upward. 
Lum  ncug      Silver       Wrist      Watcher 
ijewellel    15  holes)  ..  31/6 

Ditto,    Lever     Movement    and    damp 
proof        . .  eO/-  and  63/- 


For  Officers  on  leave  and  others.  The 
largest  stuck  in  London  of  MUFTI — 
including  Lounge  Suits  in  Serges  <jk 
Tweeds,    Chesterfi.ihl.-<,    Dress    Clothes, 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

MOSSBSOS^ 


•P/ioir?: 

I/S" 
Gerrar.t 
(2  llrus) 


20&2lKINGST.,jCOVENT^^  j^ 

25,  31   32  BEDFORD  STREET,  (GARDEN         *     *    lox'don 
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Which  is  the  most  popular 
Fountain  Pen  in  the  Army? 

Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Office  of  the   Standing  Medical  Board, 

F ,  May  3rd,  1016. 

„._  I  lentlemen, 

A  rutlier  curious  thing  occurred  at  our  Office  here  to-day,  which  I  think  might  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

I  asked  the  Sergcant-Major  in  charge  if  his  pen  was  not  a  "Watomian  Ideal,"  and  he  replied  that  it 
was.  As  mine  was  also  an  "Ideal"  we  began  to  compare  them.  While  doing  so  another  clerk  who  heard  us 
talking  came  over  and  showed  us  his  "Ideal." 

Then  We  found  that  out  of  the  seven  of  us  in  this  one  room  no  less  than  six  of  us  had  an  "Ideal."  The 
other  fellow  had  no  pen  at  all.  '  ' 

I  think  this  is  rather  a  remarkable  demonstration   of  the  popularity  of  the  "Ideal."     I  may  say  we  are  all 


.«ti^. 


very   well  satisfied   with   ours. 

/'.S. —  Three  were  botight  in  U.S.A  ,  one  in 
( 'anada,   and  the  other   wo  in  England. 


Yours  truly, 


(Signed)  CICILL  ROBINSON, 

Sergt. 


Many  other  fine  tribute*  hare  been  received  from  Officers.  Non-commistioned  Officer*  and  men  in   the  Array   and 
Navy,  pointing  to  the  fact   that  there  i«  no  pen  that  >tand>  Active  Service  condition*  *o  well  a* 

Watermans  (S)  Fountain  Pen 

Has   YOUR   friend  on  Active   Service  a  Waterman's   Ideal  ? 


Three  type»^  Lever  Pockel  Self- Filling  and  Safely  Types, 
IS'- and  upwards.  Regular,  1  0/6  and  upwards.  In  Silver 
,and  Gold  for  presentation.   Of  Stationers  and  Jewellers  everywhere. 


Fullest  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Nibs  exchangeable  if  not  suitable. 
Call,  or  send  to  "  The  Pen  Corner."  Full  range  of  pens  on 
view  for  inspection   and  trial.      Booklet  free  from  : 


L.  G.  Sloan,    Chc^ctKSxjrttcr,  Kingsway,  London. 


FORTMASON 

MARCHING 


SAVES  YOUR  F£ET. 

This  Marching  Boot 
is  as  soft  as  a  slipper, 
very  strong,  and  i  lb. 
to  I  lb.  lighter  than 
any  similar  boot.  Send 
tracing  of  the  foot, 
standing  up,  keeping 
the  pencil  upright 


WATERPROOFS 

"Fortmason"  Infantry  oi 
Cavalry  Pattern,  with  Of 
without  belt. 

From  63/-  to  70/- 

Pcsamotil.     Black    SO/- 

Oilskin.     Brown       17/6 


The  "Fortma.'»on'*  Ini4)rove<l 
"Wolseley,"  green  rot-proof 
canvas 60/- 


THE 


AND  AFTER 


B.7   YvLS,(ii:v<iT. 

By  Sir  JA«ES  YOXAI.L,  .M.P. 

By   Sir  Francis    Piooott   (Inle 

By  William  O'Brien,  M.P. 


SEPTE1MBER 
The    Dissolution  of  the  German    Empire. 
The  Recent   Prussian. 
Belligerent    and   Neutral :    from  1756    to  1915. 

Chief    Ju-'tice    of   llong   Konfj). 
Is  there  a  Way  out  of  the  Chaos  in  Ireland? 

Some  Reflections  by  a  Friend  of  England.        By  the  Visconde  de  SantoTh?R8(i 
The  Coming  Order  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  Miss  PlCTON  TiiBBERTii.i. 

Japan's  Part  in  the  War.  By  Robert  Machray 

Recent  Experience*  in    Russia.    By  the  llight    Rev.  Bishop   BCRY  (Biehop  for 

Sortit    niuj  Central  Kurope). 
The  Anti-Small   Holdings   Mania.  By   Christopher  TiRSor. 

Art  in   Memorials.  lly  W.  S.  Weatiierley 

Sub-Human    Consciousnesses.  By  Norman    Peabsos'. 

England's  Empty  Cradles,  Ry  Father  Bernard   Vaughan,  S..I. 

The  Truth  .about  Lie*.  By  i;dwyn  Beva.v. 

French   Heroes  and   German    Barbarians:    Impressions    amongst    the    French 

Wounded.  By    Wil.ton  Crewdson. 

War  Crimes,  their  Prevention  and  Punishment.  By  HtjoH  H.  L.  Bellot,  D.C.1.> 
I-ort<lon :  Spottiswoode,  Ballant.vnc  &  Co..  Ltd..  1.  New-strcei  Square 


NINETEENTH    CENTURY 
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MUTUAL     UNDERSTANDING 

A   WEEK   or    two    ago,    writing     on    work    after 
\     the  war  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  key 
/-\  to  the  whole  industrial  situation  is  conhdence 
■^     -^and  good^will  between  capital  and  labour.      W  e 
cannot  solve  the  industrial   problem   except  by  moral 
forces      Unless  we  can  create  a  mutual  understanding 
between  employer  and  employed,  no  material  reforms 
will   be  of   permanent   benetit."     The   same  belief  was 
expressed'in  different  language  by  the  President  o    the 
Trades'  Union  Congress  in  his  address  at  Birmingham, 
when  he  stated,  "  that  we  shall  never  get  any  lasting 
industrial  peace  except  on  the  lines  of  industrial  demo- 
cracy "     Mr.  Gosling  made  his  meaning  yet  more  clear 
by  the  remarks  which  preceded  this  statement.     They 
are  cited  here  because  they  sum  up  in  a  small  compass 
the  views  of  Labour  on  this  most  important  question: 
^Ve  workmen  do  not  ask  that  wc  should  be  adm.  ted  to 
;nv   sha"  in   what   is   essentially   the    employers   own 
Sness-that  is,  in  those  matters  which  do  not  concem 
us  directly  in  tlie  industry  or  employment  in  which  ^^e 
mav  be  engaged.     We  do  not  seek  to  sit  on  the  board  of 
d  rectors    or  to  interfere  with  the  buying  of  matenaU, 
o     whh  the   selling  of   the  product.     But   in   the  dai^ 
maiTaKement  of  thf  employment  in  which  we  spend  our 
vvorking  lives,  in  the  atinosphere  and  under  the  conditions 
in  wh  ch  we  have  to  work,  in  the  hours  of  beginning  and 
ending   work,    in   the   conditions   of    remuneration,    and 
even  fn  The  manners  and  practices  of  the  foremen  with 
whom  we  haT-e   to  be  in  contact,  in  all  these  matters 
we    eel  that  we,  as  workmen,  have  a  right  to  a  voice- 
even  to  an  equal  voice-with  the  management  itself. 
To  what  extent  such  co-operation  in  management  is 
possible  is  bound  to  lead  to  differences  of  opinion    but 
the  same  idea  was  present  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  himself  a  large 
employer  of  labour,  when  he  suggested  that  Trade  Union 
leaders  should  be  occasionally  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  employers  and  allowed  to  sec  a  little  bit  more  of  the 
eame  from  the  inside.     Both  turn  to  the  new  spirit  which 
has  been  engendered  by  the  war  as  a  good  omen  of 
greater  harmony  in  the   future.     A  very   differen     and 
a  vastly  wider  view  of  life  has  been  given  to  practically 
the  whole  population  of  these  islands  during  the  last 
two  years.     Here  and  there  may  exist  small  sections  ot 
selfish  and  stupid  persons -selfishness  and  ^U^P^dity  are 

nearly  always  ^Y^o'^y^^^f -^h^/^^%^'°t'ter  has 
ennobling  influences,  but  they  hardly  count.  Never  has 
an  occasion  been  more  favourable  for  placing  on  perma- 
nent foundations  better  relationship  between  employer 
and  employed.  The  regimental  spirit  is  not  unknown 
tnldustrial  life,  but  we  should  like  to,  see  it  much  mor 
common.      Every    man  who  has   served    m   the   arm^ 


for  however  short  a  period  and  in  whatever  rank,  is 
aware  it  is  a  spirit  to  which  all  must  contribute  equally 
and  in  which  discipline  and  self-sacrifice  play  their  full 
part.  Whatever  else  may  be  the  outcome  pi  the  war, 
at  least  we  shall  be  a  far  better  disciplined  people  than 
ever  before,  and  as  every  soldier  knows,  the  basis  of 
discipline  on  active  service,  of  the  discipline  which  wirts 
victories  is  —mutual  understanding. 

One  aspect  of  this  question  which  is  too  often  over- 
looked is  that  the  struggles  and  troubles  of  industrial 
life  concern  every  unit  in  the  nation.     No  one  can  rightly 
stand  aside  and  say  :    "  This  is  no  concern  of  mine." 
any  more  than  he  can  speak  of  the  war  not  concerning 
him  because  he  is  neither  making  munitions  nor  in  the 
fighting-line.     Take   the   insensate   fetish   of   Cheapness, 
to  which  we  have  all  bowed  the  knee  in  the  past -a 
fetish   in  whose   worship    more  human  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  than  to  any   Moloch  or  Dahomey  idol.     By 
insisting  on  cheapness,  without  thought  of  how  it  has 
been  effected,  a  premium  is  too  often  placed  on  bad  em- 
ployment •     and   the   master   who   desires   to   improve 
conditions  of  labour,  is  prevented  in   practice   by  the 
thoughtless   act   of    the    consumer.      In   other   words, 
mutual  understanding  must  not  be  confined  to  employer 
and  employed,  but  must  extend  to  the  consumer,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  whole  community. 

We  now  recognise  that  commerce  and  industry  are 
as  important  in  preserving  peace  or  waging  war  as  bay- 
onets, bombs,  and  battleships,  and  that  failure  to  organise 
and  develop  them  on  modern  lines  and  in  accordance  ' 
with  the  ideas   and   circumstances  prevailing  in  other 
countries  is  to  invite  defeat  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
war     We  can  never  revert  to  the  old  convention  that 
trade  was  only  the  business  of  the  person  following  it. 
for  we  have  seen  how  mighty  and  far  reaching  are  the 
issues  involved  in  it.     The  demand  for  a  Ministry  of 
Commerce  has  been  insistent  for  some  time  past ;    now 
arises  a  cry  for  a  Ministry  of  Labour.     Both  of  these 
Government  departments  exist  in  a  shape  at  the  moment, 
one  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  other  in  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions.     How  near  to  absolute  downfall  the  feckless 
and  haphazard  constitution  of  the  Board  of    Trade  has 
brought  the  Empire,  it  would  not  be  politic  to  say.     There 
is  no  personal  blame  beyond  that  no  man-  in  the  last 
thirty  years  has  arisen  who  was  strong  enough  to  destroy 
the  old  ramshackle  structure,  and  build  on  its  founda- 
tions a  modern  department  provided  with  the  necessary 
powers  to  deal  with  modern  questions.     Wc   should  like 
to  see  a  close  examination  instituted  at  once  into  the 
future    organisation   of    these   two    departments   wliicn 
must  always  be  most  closely  related  one  to  the  other,  tor 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  will 
continue  in  one  form  or  other.     Most  of  ouf  Govern- 
ment Departments  as  a  matter  of  fact  'have  sprung  into 
existence  in  this  chance  manner. 

One  result  of  this  earnest  endeavour  on  b<sth  sides  to 
draw  closer,  will  be,  we  trust,  an  end  of  recrimination. 
In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war,  there  was 
an  outburst  of  class  abuse,  which  all  realise  to-day  wa^ 
not  only  grossly  offensive,  but  most  unjust.     Since  the 
war  began,  offence  has  been  caused  by  strictures  passed 
upon  other  classes  of  the  community  by  those  who  too 
often  misunderstood  the  essential  causes  m  dispute,      it 
is  purposeless  to  disinter  the  facts,  but  we  would  urge  on 
publicists  the  wisdom  of  withholding  censure  upon  any 
class  of  the  community  until  the    full  circumstances  are 
known      It  is  a  common  ^\-eakness  in  the  British  character 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  neighbour  and  to  pronounce 
sweeping  ex  parte  decisions.     The  British  workman  has 
shown  up  splendidly  in  the  war;  but  let  us  remember  his 
good  qualities  which  we  praise  so  highly  to-day  existed 
before  the  war  began  and  will  continue  when  it  is  over 
An  appreciation  of  this  truth  mil  go  far  towards  that 
mutual  understandine  for  which  we  plead. 
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The  Roumanian  Operations 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


T 


,HE  absence  of  a  censorsliip  in  this  country  has 
jx-rmittcd  a  certain  section  of  the  Press  to 
induic;e,  if  not  in  advice  to  the  Higher  Command 
^—  of  the  Aihcs  in  the  -East,  at  least  in  criticism  ; 
and  the  public  has  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
vital  strategy  following  upon  the  entry  of  Koumania 
into  the  war  required  a  combined  attack  upon  the  artery 
which  feeds  the  Turkish  Empire  and  which  passes  througji 
Bulgaria.  Criticism  of  this  sort  is  \alueless,  because 
it  cannot  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  operations — 
sa\ing  in  one  case,  which  is  when  it  breeds  a  panic  and 
thu^  reacts  upon  the  (iovernment  of  the  country. 

What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  foHbw  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  may  be  the  movements  now  taking 
place  in  the  East  and  to  show  what  opportunity  the 
enemy  has  of  meeting  them.  There  are  at  present  tlirce 
theatres  connected  with  the  Roumanian  entry  into  the 
war.  A  fourth  may  come  into  existence  at  any  moment. 
The  three  theatres  directly  concerned  with  the  Rou- 
manian entry  into  the  war  are  : 

(i)  The  operations  in  the  Bukovina,  in  Eastern  Cialicia, 
just  to' the  north  of  it,  and  in  Northern  Roumania  just 
to  the  south  of  it. 

This  tield  has  for  the  thesis  of  its  Higher  Command 
either  the  piercing  of  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  Car- 
pathians or  so  strong  a  feint  upon  them  as  to  compel  a 
large  enemy  concentration  there  and  a  corresponding 
enemy  weakness  elsewhere.  Which  of  these  two  plans 
it  is  pursuing  we  do  not  know.  It  is  pursuing  one  of  the 
two. 

(2)  The  second  field  of  operations  is  in  essence  separate 
from  this  first,  and  has  for  its  thesis  the  Roumanian 
occupation  of  Transylvania.  It  regards  the  central  and 
Southern  Carpathians,  particularly  that  south-eastern 
high  portion  of  the  chain  which  stands  in  front  of  and 
covers  Kronstadt  and  Hermanstadt,  and  is  called  the 
"  Transylvanian  Alps." 

Although  operations  are  taking  place  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  chain  from  the  Bukovina  right  down  to 
the  Danube,  yet  we  must  not  confuse  this  second  field 
with  the  first. 

The  Higher  Command  here  has  a  different  objective 
and  is  working  on  a  different  thesis.  That  objective  is 
undisguisedly  the  occupation  of  Transylvania  and  the 
thesis  is  a  containment  of  the  Austrian  forces  on  the 
centre  and  north  of  the  frontier,  and  an  advance  from 
the  south  :  the  two  movements  between  them  compelling 
the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  to  evacuate  the  bulge  or 
great  salient  which  eastern  Transylvania  makes  upon  the 
map  and  to  fall  back  westward. 

It  is  this  field  of  operation,  this. objective,  this  thesis 
which  most  concerns  us.  for  the  campaign  is  in  being 
and  is  de\eloping  before  our  eyes. 

The  first  field  remains  so  far  what  it  was  before  Rou- 
mania came  in.  and  so  far  is  concerned  with  Russian 
effort  alone.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  Roumanian  con- 
centration specially  devised  to  turn  the  Carpathians 
and  acting  as  an  extension  of  the  Roumanian  line  and 
thus  immediately  to  threaten  the  plains  of  Hungary 
proper.  ■^ 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  occuixition  of  Transylvania 
alone  would  anyhow  turn  the  Carpathians,  and  that  such 
an  operation  in  itself  thus  turning  the  Northern 
Carpathians  and  occupying  in  Transylvania  what  is 
Roumanian  land  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  second  field  with  its  second 
thesis  and  second  objective— the  occupation  of  Transyl- 
vania alone— does  indeed  turn  the  mi-re  crest  of  the 
Carpathians.  But  it  is  not  the  crest  which  is  the  soul  of 
the  obstacle.  The  Carpathian  region  is  an  obstacle 
'because  of  its  few  communications,  its  dense  forests 
and  its  earlier  winter  ;  and  the  Northern  Cirpathians 
covering  the  plains  of  Hungary  proper— that  is  the 
district  the  threat  to  which  is  of  such  violent  political 
effect   upon   the   Hungarian   people   and   C,o\ernment~ 


'  the  plain  of  the  upper  Thei.ss — could  remain  intact  even 
thougii  Transylvania  were  occupied  by  the  Roumanians 
right  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Khiusenbm-g. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  further  south  you  go  in 
the  Carpathian  system,  the  wider  grows  the  belt  of  hill 
and  forest,  and  that  the  partial  occupation  of  the  eastern 
part  of  this  broad  belt  only  does  not  turn  the  whole  of 
It  as  an  obstacle.  If  an  army  were  trying  .to  force  the 
Piedmontese  Alps  in  order  to  threaten  the  plains  of  Italy, 
that  obstacle  would  not  be  turned  by  the  presence  of 
another  allied  army  behind  the  Isonzo  or  in  the  Trentino  ; 
although  both  these  districts  are  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
watershed.  The  Piedmontese  obstacle  would  only  be 
turfted  when  or  if  the  allied  army  to  the  east  had  actually 
reached  the  plains  of  Italy. 

It   is  exactly   the   same   with  the   Carpathians.     The 
high  northern  wall  which  covers  the  plain  of  the  Thciss 
is  not  turned  by  mere  invasion  of  the  \'ery  broad  mountain 
and  forest  district  the  eastern  half  of  which  is  the  salient 
of  Transylvania. 

We  must  then  in  following  the  Transylvanian  campaign 
treat  it  as  something  separate  from  the  Russian  action  on 
the  north. 

(3)  The  third  field  directly  connected  with  these 
eastern  operations  is,  of  course,  that  in  which  the  Bul- 
garian army  is  operating  against  the  Expeditionary 
Forces  of  the  Allies  which  are  based  upon  Salonika  and 
are  under  the  command  of  (ieneral  vSarrail. 

A  fourth  field  of  operation  may  come  into  existence 
with  the  ad\ance  southward  of  the  Russian  force  against 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  the  beginning  of  which  has  been 
officially  announced. 

The  first  field  we  can  neglect,  for  as  I  have  said  it  has 
not  yet  become  a  principal  theatre  of  activity. 

I  will  deal  this  week,  therefore,  with  the  second  and 
third. 

The  Invasion  of  Transylvania 

The  Roumanian  operations  for  the  occupation  of  east 
Tran.sylvania  have  taken  the  form  of  a  seizure  by  advanced 
guards  of  all  the  passes — road  and  railway — from  the 
northern  Gyiemes  Pass  right  down  to  the  Danube  :  the 
narrow  passage  served  by  road  and  railway  between 
which  river  and  the  end  of  the  Carpathian  chain  near 
the  Iron  Gates  between  Varciova  and  Orsova  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  or  ninth  pass  over  the  chain. 

I  say  "  advanced  guards "  or  "  covering  troops," 
bccau.se  it  is  clear  that  Roumania — ^which  only  began 
mobilising  a  week  ago — has  not  yet  put  her  full  armies 
in  the  field. 

If  we  mark  on  the  map  the  positions  of  the  Romnanian 
hcads-of-columns  last  Sunday  and  Monday,  we  find  them 
everywhere  in  possession  of  these  passages.  On  the 
Danube  they  hold  the  western  slope  of  the  frontier  hills  ; 
they  have  Orsova  under  their  guns  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  have  retired  behind  the  river  Czerna.  This 
gives  the  Roumanians  control  of  the  "  Iron  Gates  "  of 
the  Danube  am/  /Jicrcforc  closes  all  I  he  loieer  river  to  the 
enemy — a  most  important  point.  The  next  passage,  with 
a  road  sixty  miles  and  more  to  the  north-east  is,  the 
Vulcan  Pass,  which  is  marked  No.  8  on  Map  i .  Here  the 
Roumanians  are  in  occupation  of  Petro  Zseny.  Next 
comes  the  road,  railway  and  pass  marked  (7),  the  Red 
Tower  Gorge,  and  beyond  this  the  Roumanians  have 
reached  and  occupied  Hermannstadt.  The  two  next 
passes  marked  (6)  and  (5)  (the  second  a  road  and  railway 
pass  of  Predeal,  the  first  a  convenient  flanking  road 
close  by),  have  both  been  seized,  and  Kronstadt,  which 
is  their  junction,  has  been  occupied.  Pas.ses  4,  j,  2  and 
I  are  all  in  the  same  situation.  The  Roumanians  have 
passed  them  all  and  hold  them  all. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  this  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign is  that  there  has  been  no  serious  Austro-Hungarian 
resistance  upon  the  actual  frontier.     There  has  been  a 
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eeneral  retirement  only.  The  total  number  of  enemy 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Roumanians  up  to  last  Sunday 
was  no  more  than  1,800.  This  means  that  the  fighting 
had  until  then  been  against  enemy  rearguards  only 
whilst  the  mass  of  the  enemy  retired  northward  and 
westward,  or  concentrated  new  forces  which  were  being 

brought  up.  ,  X,         X     J  J 

Had  the  enemy  determined  to  stand  upon  the  extended 
line  of  the  frontier,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  have  offered 
the  greatest  resistance  upon  the  crests,  as  he  is  in  fact, 
actually  doing  against  the  Roumanians  in  the  Northern 

Carpathians.  jv    .•     ^ 

Such  a  resistance  upon  the  crest,  were  his  effectives 
numerous  enough  to  permit  it.  was  obviously  suggested 
by  the  trace  of  the  railways  which  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment had  constructed  here.  If  the  reader  wiU  look  at 
the  map  he  will  see  that  all  the  way  from  Deda  and 
Toplicza  AAA  right  round  to  Brazzo  (Kronstadt)  and 
Hermannstadt,  there  is  continuous  railway  communication 
close  entwined  with  a  continuous  road,  and  that  hence- 
there  is  everywhere  an  excellent  lateral  communication  to 
support  an  army  defending  the  frontier  crest.  The  road 
and  rail  are  designed  with  that  object.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore that  the  enemy  command  has  found  its  present 
effectives  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  long  extended 
curved  line  of  the  frontier  crest,  and  has  determined  to 
fall  back  upon  a  shorter  hne  immediately. 

Now  what  is  this  shorter  line  ?  That  is  the  puzzle 
of  the  moment.  If  there  were  an  obvious  one  like  the 
parallel  rivers  of  Galicia  or  the  line  of  the  Meuse  m 
Northern  France,  one  would  not  have  to  seek  ;  but  there 
is  here  ncrthing  of  the  sort.  The  tangle  of  hi  Is  and  woods 
enclosing  occasional  more  open  spaces,  and  fruitful  plains 
each  with  its  town,  goes  on  march  after  march  from  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  the  Transylvanian  salient  in 
loncitude  ^6.  \o  cast  till  you  come  down  upon  the  iiun- 
earian  plain  itself  at  Grosswardein,  Arad  and  Temesvar, 
no  less  than  5  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  west. 

I  suggest -and  it  is  no  more  than  a  suggestion -that 
the  sole  tenable  line,  cutting  across  the  Transylvanian 
salient  and  shortening  the  mileage  to  be  held  by  the  now 
danecrouslv  teduced  Austro-Hungarian  effectives,  and 
affording' lateral  communication   sufficient  to  the  supply 


of  an  army— is  the  line  formed  by  the  road  and  railway 
which  follow  the  Maros  river  and  so  come  to  Deda— 
then  a  line  cutting  across  the  hills  to  the  Bukovina 
frontier  and  the  Borgo  pass  (where  very  considerable 
forces  of  the  enemy  have  long  been  stationed  against  the 
Russians),  would  complete  the  chain.  Ihe  full  line 
would  be  that  of  the  upper  Maros  river,  of  a  portion  ot 
its  tributary  the  Sztrigy  and  of  two  small  streams  beyond, 
the  valleys  of  which  carry  one  to  the  Temes  and  the  main 
Orsova  or  Danube  road  and  railway.  Sucl)  a  line  might 
be  called  without  too  much  generalisation  "  the  line  of 
the  Maros  BBB,"  and  I  suggest  that  on  this 
as  his  lateral   communication     the   enemy    intends    to 

"^^ The'  posts  that  he  will  fight  to  hold  will  be  perhaps 
far  to  the  east  of  such  a  line,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  ; 
but  the  Maros  valley,  road  and  railway  will  necessarily 
be  his  continuous  road  and  railway  lateral  communication 
which  will  support  him.  It  will  shorten  his  line  by 
something  like  150  miles.  It  will  mean  the  sacrifice  of 
East  Transylvania  as  the  price  of  what  he  hopes  to  be  the 
secure  power  of  holding  permanently  further  west  He 
cannot  coincidentally  use  the  Maros  as  an  obstacle  for 
the  road  and  railway  perpetually  cross  and  recross  that 
stream.  Moreover,  the  Maros  is  not  a  serious  obstacle 
save  in  its  lower  course. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  guess  at  the  forces  which 
Germany  and  Austria  will  scrape  up  to  stand  m  front  of 
the  Maros  lines,  if  they  retire  so  far.  Shorter  though 
it  is  by  far  than  the  frontier  hues,  they  will  not  and 
cannot  hold  it  with  less  than  ten  divisions.  How  they 
will  get  that  force  together  without  dangerously  weaken- 
ing some  vital  sector  east  or  west  in  the  2,500  miles  ot 
front  is  their  affair. 

The  Bulgarian  Operations 

In  what  may  be  called  the  "Salonika"  campaign, 
the  Bulgarian  offensive,  undertaken  upon  a  scale  alto- 
gether too  large  for  the  forces   at  its  disposal,  has  come 

to  a  halt.  ec      •  i- 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  counter-offensive  action 
of  the  allied  armies  has  not  begun.    We  might  do  worse 
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during  such  a  pause  than  acquire  some  rough  general 
idea  of  what  is  here  opposed  to  us  by  the  encm\'. 

We  have  here  against  us  about  ten  divisions  ;  at  least, 
that  is  the  number  hitherto  identified,  apparently,  bv 
the  Allien.  But  contact  has  not  everywhere  been 
thoroughly  established,  nor  are  we  ever^-where  certain 
of  the  number  of  the  divisions  opposed  to  a  particular 
sector  or  front. 

The  Bulgarian  line  runs  (somewhat  disconnectedly) 
from  the  front  of  Monastir,  or  to  be  accurate,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Banitsa.  north-west  of  the  Petrsko 
and  Ostrovo  Lakes,  to  the  Struma  River  upon  the  east. 
which  it  follows  from  the  bridge  of  Demirhissar  (so-called 
— the  bridge  is  between  four  or  five  miles  from  the  town) 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

On  the  way  the  big  crescent  of  positions  passes  by 
Lake  Doiran  and  between  Lake  IJoiran  and  the  eastern 
lakes  runs  parallel  to,  but  as  it  goes  westward  nearer 
to,  and,  just  north  of  the  western  lakes,  crosses,  the 
new  frontier  line  of  Greece. 

There  is  here  a  good  deal  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
— nfarly  120 — to  be  held  upon  the  defensive,  let  alone  to 
be  used  for  offensive  purposes.  With  what  does  the 
enemy  here  threaten  us  ?  Starting  from  the  eastern  end 
along  the  Struma  to  the  Demirhissar  Bridge  round 
Lake  Uoiran.  we  have  a  full  half  of  the  forces  opposed 
to  us  ;    five  divisions. 

From  Lake  Doiran  to  the  Vardar  River  with  its  road 
and  railway  line,  and  a  little  beyond  them  the  line  is 
held  by  a  division  which  would  seem  to  be  mi.xed  and 
to  contain  .Vustro-Hungarian  as  well  as  Bulgarian  units. 

To  the  right  or  west  of  this  again  another  Bulgarian 
division  holds  the  mountainous  region,  which  stretches 
from  the  Vardar  Valley  westward.  It  is  this  division, 
I  think,  -.vhich  the  Serbs  have  lately  pushed  back  to  the 
frontier  line. 


Finally  on  what  may  be  called  "  the  Monastir  front," 
that  is  the  sector  covering  the  north  of  the  two  lakes, 
Petrsko  and  Ostrovo.  we  have  three  remaining  divisions, 
one  the  number  of  which  has  not  been  (apparently) 
yet  identified  ;  on  its  right  another  division.  Lastly, 
completing  the  line,  on  the  west  of  the  Monastir  railway 
and  road  stands  a  third  division,  the  last  or  western- 
most of  the  units  upon  this  front.  - 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  Bulgarian  forces 
lies  heavily  to  the  east,  that  is  to  their  left,  one-half  of  all 
their  effectives  being  in  this  region  on  the  Struma  or 
between  the  Struma  and  Lake  Doiran. 

We  must  not  under-estimate  the  strength  of  the  total 
force.  These  ten  divisions  that  have  been  actually 
identified  are  certainly  in  full  strength,  and  the  Bulgarian 
division  is  a  larger  unit  than  the  French  or  the  British 
or  the  Serbian.  There  are  certainly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men,  probably  somewhat  more,  facing  us  from  the  Struma 
Valley  to  the  approaches  of  Monastir. 

But  over  and  above  these  units  on  the  Salonika  front 
there  is  some  considerable  force  watching  the  new  front 
against  Roumania,  which  is  now  a  true  front  through 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Bulgaria  in  the  course  of  the 
present  week. 

So  far  as  is  known  fire  divisions  are  here  present. 
There  is  certainly  an  admixture  of  German  and  Austrian 
troops  in  this  region,  but  in  what  proportion  we  do  not 
know.  We  cannot  here  talk  of  divisions  identified  (for 
contact  is  not  yet  established),  but  information  has  been 
received  which  has  permitted  the  communication  to  the 
French  public  of  certain  numbers.  Thus  the  ist,  4th, 
6th  and  12th  divisions  are  reported  upon  this  front,  and 
the  weight  of  them  massed  in  front  of  the  open  Dobrudja 
frontier.  These  four  are  not  all  the  troops  in  line  on  the 
north,  a  fifth  division,  or  the  equivalent  of  one,  has  been 
noted,  but  we  are  not  certain  of  its  number  or  composition. 


Appointment  of  General  von   Hindenburg 


THE  dismissal  of  General  von  Falkenhayn  from 
the  supreme  command  of  the  (ierman  Armie*; 
and  his  replacement  by  General  \on  Hindenburg 
is,  of  course,  a  purely  political  matter.  Its 
significance  has  been  everywhere  appreciated,  and  thf-re 
has  been  no  divergence  of  view  upon  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  change. 

The  defensive  strategy  of  the  Central  Empires  was 
taken  over  entirely  by  Beriin  after  the  bad  blunders  of 
1914  (terminating  with  the  (ierman  defeat  at  Vpres  by 
the  British  upon  November  nth)  had  rendered  the 
victory  of  the  Central  Empires  impr^sible,  in  spite  of 
their  still  enormous  numerical  supt-riority,  and  had  left 
nothing  for  them  to  hope  for  in  the  future  (for  the  in- 
structed judgment)  but  the  chance  of  an  inconclusive 
peace.  This  defensive  strategy  was  connected  with  the 
name  of  General  von  Falkenhayn,  whu  had  succeeded 
t^e  defeated  Moltke  in  the  supreme  tommafld. 


The  whole  of  the  year  1915  and  half  the  year  1916  — 
that  is,  all  the  time  during  which  the  enemy  was  suc- 
cessively still  (a)  superior  in  numbers,  next  (b)  superior 
in  munitionment,  then  (c)  still  overwhelmingly  superior 
in  munitionment  over  one  isolated  sector  of  his  enemies 
(the  Russian)— was  filled  with  this  defensive  strategy 
and  superficially  (or  immediately)  it  was  successful.  For 
it  maintained  the  war  on  enemy  soil  and  occupied  a  great 
belt  ot  new  territory  upon  the  east,  where  it  still  had  the 
advantage  of  an  o\erwhelming  superiority  in  munition- 
ment. But,  fundamentally,  it  was  a  failure,  because  the 
object  of  all  defensives  is  a  later  offensive.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  indefinitely  prolonged  defensive, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  moment  was  approaching  when 
the  advantage  of  the  Central  Empires  in  men  and 
munitions  (their  sole  advantage,  for  neither  in  discipline, 
military  spirit,  nor  type  of  armament  did  they  surpass 
the  Allies— and  least  of  all  io  strategy !)  would  end. 
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Verdun  and  the  Trcntino  were  the  two  desperate 
efforts  to  obtain  a  decision  somewhere  upon  the  unmense 
hne  before  things  should  change.  The  Trentino  failed 
and  Verdun  turned  out  a  blood>-  defeat.  It  was  thought 
a  bold  thing  when  the  title  "  The  Battle  of  Verdun  is 
won"  was  printed  in  these  columns  by  the  present 
writer  whose  function  it  is  rather  to  analyse  e\euts  than 
to  express  opinion,  but  to  tell  the  truth  that  phrase  was 
not  onlv  amply  justified  (as  events  have  proved),  but  . 
used  if  anything  tardily.  The  Gennans  had  clearly  lost 
the  game  upon  this  sector  after  the  failure  of  their  great 
attempt  of  April  9th  ;   that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  hrst  six 

Already  there  was  in  the  German  army,  though  not 
among  civihans,  a  mass  of  disappointment  and  complaint. 
There  were  critics  who  said  that  the  West  had  been  too 
much  reinforced  at  the  expense  of  the  East,  and  that 
trouble  would  follow.  <•  t>        -i 

The  unexpected  and  tremendous  success  of  Brussilov 
in  June  gave  colour  to  such  criticism  and  the  launching 
of  the  great  oflensive  on  the  ist  of  July  added  weight  to 
it.  By  the  first  days  of  August  it  was  clear  that  the 
whole  defensi\e  scheme  with  which  the  name  of  Falkeii- 
hayn  was  associated  had  fallen  in  ruins,  and  that  the 
Central  Empires  were  now  in  that  most  gloomy  of 
situations,  attendants  upon  Time. 

They  could  never  recover  their  former  superiority  of 
numbers  and  munitionment.  They  could  not  prevent  a 
corresponding  superiority  arising  against  them  and  in- 
creasing with  exery  day  that  passed. 

All  this  was  perfectly  clear  long  before  Roumama 
declared  war.  But  Roumania's  declaration  of  war  was  a 
glaring  proof  of  how  the  situation  was  now  everywhoro 
appreciated  outside  the  Central  Empires  and,  as  it  were 
taken  for  granted.  There  was  no  one  in  the  Central 
Empires  so" stupid  or  so  remote  but  was  affected  by  the 
news  ;  and  the  mechanical  policy  of  repeating  a  lesson  to 
the  populace  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  accepted, 
broke  down.  Certain  papers  were  instructed  to  talk 
nonsense  about  Roumania  being  one  more  captive  added 
to  the  conquering  Central  Powers,  but  such  a  folly  could 
\iot  last  24  hours.  There  are  limits  to  stupidity,  even 
when  it  is  purely  mechanical,  and  the  situation  was 
understood  at  last  in  North  Germany  as  it  had  already 
long  been  understood  in  the  more  intelligent  south. 

The  Press,  the  sole  means  by  which  we  can  obtain  infor- 
mation on  their  general  state,  was  not  allowed  to  express 
what  had  evidently  been  clamoured  upon  every  side, 
but  the  event  has  been  enough  to  betray  to  us  what  the 
uproar  must  have  been  among  the  public  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary.  The  Emperor  summoned  H inden- 
burg  simply  because  his  name  was  the  name  long  idolised 
by  the  civilian  population  of  Germany.  He  did  what— 
paradoxically  enough— all  military  governments  do 
when  military  affairs  go  badly  :  Turned  his  back  on  the 
army  and  expert  judgment  :  appealed  or  succumbed  to 
the  civilians  and  the  towns  :  for  such  governments  can 
always  depend  upon  the  obedience  of  their  armies  and 
at  the  same  time  are  always  very  much  dependent  upon 
popular  illusions. 

The  presence  of  Hindenburg  in  nominal  command 
of  the  German  Armies  would  mean  nothing  but  for  the 
very  able  man  who  is  his  Chief  of  Staff— LudendorfL* 

It  was  Ludendorff  who  first  of  all  pointed  out  Hinden- 
burg as  the  right  man  to  deal  with  an  invasion  of  East 


•  He  bears  a  new  title— as  does  Hindenburg.  But  in  practice 
Hindenburg  has  been  made  Ceneralissimo,  and  Ludendorti  is  Chiet 
oi  Staff. 


Prussia.     It  was  a  judgment  well  formed  and  it  imme- 
diately  bore    fruit.     Hindenburg   had   a   very   intimate 
knowledge  of  one  particular  district— the  Masurian  lakes 
—and  had  studied  in    detail    the    particular    strategic 
and   tactical   problems    presented   by   it.     Ilus    special 
knowledge  working  in  a  highly  restricted  iield    achieved 
the  great  victory  of  Tannenberg  in  the  first  days  of  the  war. 
Tannenberg    relieved    that    panic,    which    the    North 
German  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  when  his  territory 
is  invaded,  and  which  is  always  potentiall\-  present  when 
a  Russian  army  is  on  the  move.     N'ast  numbers  of  refugees 
had  rushed  westward  from  East  Prussia,  spreading  terror 
and   prophesying   a   profound   Russian   invasion   of   all 
Eastern    German    territory.     Tannenberg,    though    sub- 
sidiary to  the  general  course  of  the  war  and  in  no  way 
deciding  its  general  form   (as  did  the   Marne)   reheved 
all  that  tension.     It  had  the  further  effect  of  being  a 
clean  cut  and  decisive  victory  which  everybody  could 
grasp,  and  which  gave  immediate  fruit  in  the  shape  ot 
vast  numbers  of  prisoners  and  guns.     This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Hindenburg  legend,  and  on  this  foundation 
the  legend  has  securely   reposed  ever  since.     -Nothing 
has  happened  to  add  to  it  in  military  opinion.     It  is  a 
purely  civilian  legend.  . 

So  long  as  Hindenburg  was  primarily  concernefl  wit  It 
the  Eastern  operations  thev  conspicuously  failed.  He 
was  the  General  who  wasted  himself  in  the  Bzura  lines 
and  lost  the  action  in  front  of  Mlawa.  It  was  Falken- 
hayn  who  designed  and  Mackensen  who  carried  out  the 
great  drive  through  Poland.  But  the  Hindenburg 
legend  remained.  It  continued  to  be  what  it  had  always 
been,  a  sensation  of  the  great  industrial  towns.  It  was 
harmless  on  the  military  side,  and  politically  valuable 
to  the  Government  because  it  provided  a  permanent 
source  of  enthusiasm  for  the  war.  . 

The  putting  of  Hindenburg,  therefore,  in  nominal 
command  at  this  moment  is,  as  I  have  said,  merely 
political.  What  is  militarily  important  is  the  real  power 
given  to  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Ludendorff,  a  man  whose 
high  \  alue  is  everywhere  recognised.  And  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Ludendorff  will  do  whatever  remaining 
work  has  to  be  done  in  attempting  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour  to  obtain  an  inconclusixe  peace. 

But  the  really  essential  thing  we  have  to  remember 
is  that  no  difference  in  personalities,  no  clianiies  in  com- 
mand or  even  policies,  can  note  seriously  affect  the  sttuation. 
If  voii  had  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Pans  in 
December  1870.  any  genius  you  might  name,  if  wu  had 
put  there  Napoleon 'orMarlborough,  the  issue  would  have 
been  the  same  as  it  was  under  Trochu^  lo  organise 
such  sorties  from  the  siege  as  that  of  Buzenval,  and 
Champigny,  for  instance,  was  a  matter  as  much  wthm 
the  ability  of  a  tenth  rate  as  of  a  first-rate  commander 
and  the  defeat  of  such  a  sortie  under  such  conditions  ot 
enemy  superiority  and  of  siege,  was  equally  certain 
whoever  might  be  in  command. 

The  Central  Empires  have  massed  upon  the  VVest 
about  half  of  their  effecti\-es.  They  have  seen  the  line 
which  thev  with  difficulty  hold  upon  the  East  suddenly 
increased  by  700  miles,  and  the  number  of  formations 
immediately  oi^posed  to  them  further  increased  m  that 
field  by  several  di\isions. 

Though  blundering  so  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
besieged  their  prolonged  defence  hitherto  has  depended 
entirely 'upon  superiority  in  number  and  in  munition- 
ment ■  That  superiority'is  gone.  No  regrouping  and  no 
changing  of  direction  can  affect  so  simple  a  situation. 
The  siege  will  now  run  its  course-saving  political 
diversions— normally  and  perhaps  rapidly. 


The  Somme  Offensive 


THE  moaning  and  value  of  the  uninterrupted 
Allied  offensive  on  the  Somme  front  is  grasped 
less  continuously  by  the  public  at  home  than  it 
is  carried  on  by  the  armies  in  Picardy.  Its 
alternation  of  territorial  gains  and  preparations  for  each 
such  stroke  correspond  to  a  similar  rise  and  fall  in  the 
interest 'it  excites  on  the  supposed  i)rogress  of  its  action. 
But  the  operations  on  the  Sommeought  not  tobe  judged 
in  this  fasliion.  It  is  not  their  object  .to  accpure  narrow 
and  long  belts  of  ground  alone,  n  )r  even  to  reduce  one 
by  one  successive  lines  as  the  enemy  ■  construct    them. 


It  is  their  object  to  maintain  an  unbroken  superior  pressure 
ipon  a  certlin  chosen  sector  of  the  <^^y  ^  ^^',.^ 
to  keep  this  pressure  at  such  a  high  Pf^'^l:'\^^l^^, 
borrow  a  term  from  physical  science)  that  the  enem> 
sS  be  compelled  'to"  concentrate  here  a  very  la  ge 
fraction  of  his  available  effectives,  that  his  loss  shall 
glt-e  hJni  increasing  anxiety.  That  the  perpe  ual  neces- 
sity of  resting  and  replacing  men  under  ^'J^^^^  f  ^"J 
shall  exhaust  his  numbers,  and  that  ht  shall  be 
prevented  altogether,  or  perilously  hampered  in  h  s 
attempt -which  must  come  sooner  or  later -to  saxt  his 
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diminishing  resources  l>ya  retirement  that  would  shorten 
his  hne. 

Superficially  this  is  "  Verdun  all  over  again."  l'\nida- 
mentally  it  is  very  different.  For  Verdun  was  a  desperate 
"  staving  off  "  by  diminishing  against  increasing  forces 
in  men  and  mateiial.  The  Somme  is  part  of  a  general 
increasing  and  culminating  squeeze  exercised  by  a 
waxing  set  of  military  against  a  waning  set  of  opposed 
energies. 

This  week-end  the  British  forced  Guiflemont  and  half 
Ginchy  and  took  over  1,000  prisoners  ;  the  French 
to  their  right  forced  all  I-e  Forest  and  Clery  and  took 
more  than  6,000  prisoners  and  thirty-six  guns  (up  to 
Monday  at  noon).  But  such  trophies  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves..  They  are  indices  of  a  whole  situation. 
They  are  proofs  that  the  pressure  is  maintained  at  a 
maximum  against  the  enemj',  that  each  successive  stroke 
deliberately  prepared  can.  at  the  chosen  moment,  be 
driven  right  home  ;  that  the  concave  arc  the  enemy  has 
to  hold  here  can  be.  and  is  methodically  extended  by 
the  Allies  and  that  the  process  of  time  finds  the  Alliccl 
energy  unabated  by  the  heavy  artillery,  which  is  the 
great  organ  of  this  work,  always  dominating,  the  observa- 
tion from  the  air  (and  now  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
also),  mastering  the  enemy's  counter-power  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  enemy  always  and  progressively  yielding 
and  suffering  under  each  new  blow.  He  has  already  had 
to  pass  nearly  fifty  divisions  through  this  fire ;  he  must 
always  keep  some  twenty  in  the  burning  of  it  :  and  with 
every  week  that  passes  the  strain  of  sucb  a  task — in  view 
of  all  the  new  work  imposed  upon  him  in  the  East,  and 
of  the  increasing  thinness  of  his  \Vcs;:cn  line  elsewhere 
than  at  Verdun,  and  on  the  Sonune — bring-.i  him  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  fate. 

Test  of  Unwounded  Prisoners 

One  very  practical  and  just  way  of  seeing  how  the 
thing  goes,  is  to  note  the  regular  methodic  way  in  which 
each  swing  of  the  hammers  on  this  front  may  be  measured 
in  the  unwoimded  prisoners  taken  after  the  first  "  break- 
ing of  the  crust,"  which  filled  the  first  ten  days  of  July 
and  accounted  for  an  initial  "  foundation,"  so  to  speak, 
of  some  seven  thousand  men.  Mark  at  once  the  apparent 
exiguity  of  each  day's  announcement  and — what  is  far 
more  important — the  unceasing  rate  and  persistence  of 
the  work. 

I  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  way  in  which  a  detailed  following  of  the  thing  contra- 
dicts the  false  impression  of  a  rapid  rush  followed  by 
something  resembling  a  stalemate.  Upon  the  contrary, 
the  whole  thing  is  like  a  series  of  blows  in  a  boxing  match, 
delivered  by  a  superior  against  an  inferior  opponent  and 
gradually  acquiring  accumulative  effect. 

On  July  nth  in  the  Wood  of  Mametz  296  more  un- 
wounded prisoners  were  reported  ;  and  near  Contal- 
maison  i8f).  On  that  same  day  the  whole  of  Contal- 
maison  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  They 
counted  a  further  capture  of  a  heavy  piece  and  three 
field  guns. 

The  i2th  of  July,  Wednesday,  was  a  dav  of  German 

counter-attack — which    achieved    nothing    decisive and 

the  following  day.  Thursday  the  13th,  was  a  day  of  heavy 
artillery  fire  marked  only  by  the  capture  of  a  few  pieces, 
where  and  how  the  despatch  did  not  tell  us. 

Upon  Friday,  July  14th,  came  the  second  main  launch- 
ing of  the  infantry.  The  attack  opened  before  dawn,  at 
half-past  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  vigorously 
pursued  all  day.  By  the  Saturday  evening  at  half-past 
7  Headquarters  could  report  another  2,000  prisoners. 
A  considerable  belt  of  ground  was  taken  in  this  second  of 
the  main  attacks,  but  I  ^m  particularly  calling  attention 
not  to  ground,  but  to  attrition,  and  to'  thi-  way  in  which 
^  the  British  sector  of  the  Somme  offensive  has  been  week 
after  week  a  series  of  successful  blows. 

On  Monday,  July  i8th,  some  hundreds. 

As  the  month  proceeds,  you  get  the  items  day  after 
day  : 

126  wounded  prisoners.  Next,  on  the  i8th  an  un- 
coimted  batch  which  appears  in  the  future  total.  On  the 
iQth  60  ;  on  the  20th  another  uncoimted  small  batch, 
and  on  the  21st  another. 

Then  came  the  "  lull  "  of  an  arti|iery  preparation, 
and  uncounted  batches  of  prisoners  day  after  day,  of 


which  we  have  exact  numbers  only  upon  the  24th  and 
the  28th — 151  and  2oq  respfctively.     Though  to  each  of  • 
these  j)recise  figures,  which  relate  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
field,  must  be  added  batches  under  the  title  of  "  a  few  "  ; 
"  a  number  "  continually  repeated. 

L'pon  July  joth  an  exactly  enumerated  450  are 
mentioned. 

Upon  Monday,  July  31st,  another  lull  of  artillery 
work  and  consolidations.  So  ended  the  -first  month  of 
the  business.  And  judged  by  that  single  criterion  of 
prisoners  taken  alone  something  close  upon  4,000  were 
already  in  British  hands  over  and  above  the  large  initial 
captures  of  the  first  days. 

Wearing  Down  German  Numbers 

It  is  indeed  a  sound  criticism  to  say  that  this  criterion 
is  most  imperfect.  The  business  of  all  these  actions  is 
the  wearing  down  of  Gennan  numbers.  There  will  be 
days  in  which  very  few  men  will  fall  unwounded  into  the 
liands  of  the  force  which  is  securely  pressing  its 
superiority  against  an  inferior  enemy,  and  yet  during 
which  the  losses  may  be  exceptionally  heavy  through 
enemy  reinforcement  being  caught  in  the  open,  through 
the  exceptional  success  of  the  heavy  artillery  work  against 
communications  and  billets,  points  of  concentration  and 
batteries  behind  the  enemy's  front. 

Nevertheless,  rough  and  very  imperfect  as  the  criterion 
is,  this  daily  tale  of  prisoners  is  the  only  precise  numerical 
guide  we  have,  and  we  may  usefully  follow  it. 

We  come  to  August.    . 

Upon  August  5th  came  another  considerable  infantry 
action,  the  attack  north  of  Pozieres,  in  which  the  Aus- 
tralians and  three  other  regiments  did  the  work.  The 
advance  in  the  line  we  neglect,  but  we  note  the  capture* 
of  another  batch  of  prisoners  called  in  the  despatch 
"  several  hundred  "  and  enumerated  in  private  corres- 
pondence at  something  between  400  and  500. 

The  next  two  days  were  days  of  unsuccessful  counter- 
attack by  the  enemy.  August  qth  gave  another  "  small 
batch  "  of  prisoners.  August  loth  72.  Sunday,  August 
13th,  after  another  lull,  gave  "  a  small  batch, "but  these 
days  were  full  of  a  very  strong  German  counter-attack  in 
which  there  was  a  local  temporary  loss  of  a  sector  of 
trenches  near  Pozieres. 

The  17th,  a  day  of  exceedingly  heavy  German  losses 
when  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
caught  in  the  open,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  despatch  as 
furnishing  prisoners,  but  the  ne.xt  day  yielded  200,  and 
upon  Saturday  the  19th,  the  morrow,  the  official  despatch 
talks  of  "  several  hundred "  prisoners,  and  private 
advices  of  a  thousand  ;  796  had  passed  through  up  to 
4  o'clock  of  that  day. 

Tuesday,  August  22nd,  gave  164  more,  including  some 
captured,  but  not  mentioned  upon  the  day  before. 

Thursday,  the  24th,  gave  another  batch  unenumerated, 
and  an  additional  62  from  some  part  of  the  field  where 
there  had  been  delay  in  making  the  returns. 

Friday  the  25th,  accounts  for  over  another  100,  and 
the  total  to  date  approaches  or  perhaps  passes  the  14,000. 

August's  Record 

With  the  end  of  the  month  a  full  total  is  rendered. 
It  shows  the  daily  work  of  August  on  almost  exactly  the 
same  curve  as  that  which  marked  the  preceding  month 
after  the  initial  capture  of  the  first  line,  and  by  the  last 
day  of  August  nearly  16,000  valid  prisoners  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  alone. 

Now  we  are  in  the  third  month— September.  We 
have  advices  of  what  has  happened  in  the  first  four  days. 
Ihe  losses  in  prisoners— since  we  are  following  that  test 
—we  have  seen.  It  is  an  exact  continuation  upon  the 
same  curve  "  some  hundreds,"  over  "  1,000  ha\'e  been 
passed  through  so  far." 

That  is  the  way  to  look  at  the  operations  in  Picardy. 
rhe  test  of  prisoners  is,  I  repeat,  a  most  imperfect  one. 
Ihc  artillery  accounts  for  much  more,  the  first  line 
hghtmg  for  much  more.  Even  the  combined  attrition 
IS  not  all  the  meaning  of  the  thing.  But  even  the  im- 
perfect test  here  chosen  is  exceedingly  significant. 

It  proves  the  regularity,  the  persistence,  and  the 
success  of  but  one  of  cow  ei^ht  intensive  sectors  of  effort 
that  are  deciding  the  war.  H.  Belloc 
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End  of  German  Power  in  Africa 

A    Survey    of   the    Past    and    a    Vision    of   the    Future 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


-^-w-    XITH  practically  all  of    the    central    railway 

mm/    of  German  East  Africa  passed  into  the  hands 

m/m/     of  the  invaders,  with  the  whole  coast  at  the 

f  T  mercy  of  the  British  Fleet,  with  the  capital, 
Dar-es-Salaam,  captured,  and  with  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment no  more  than  a  hunted  thing  dodging  about  the 
dwindling  area  not  vet  conquered,  the  imminent  collapse 
of  all  military  resistance  in  the  last  of  Germany's  foreign 
colonies  makes  apposite  at  this  time  some  discussion  of 
the  significance  of  an  event  which,  no  matter  how  much 
it  may  be  overshadowed  by  «till  greater  events  nearer  at 
hand,  is  still  destined  to  stand  as  a  mile-stone  in  the 
progress  of  the  British  Empire,  as  a  final  clinching  of 
the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  vaulting  "  iibersee  " 
ambitions  of  the  Teuton. 

This  greatly-to-be-desired  consummation— assuming, 
of  course,  as  was  inevitable,  that  the  conquest  of  this 
carefully-defended  region  must  in  any  case  have  taken 
many  months  of  hard  campaigning— could  not  have 
eventuated  at  a  better  time.  From  the  very  first  the 
Germain  people— and,  indeed,  many  of  the  more  fanatical 
and  less  broadly  informed  of  her  higher  oificials— took  the 
conquest  of  their  overseas  possessions  with  the  greatest 
equanimity.  In  fact,  it  was  a  German  official  4n  Wash- 
ington who  assured  me  only  last  February  that  the  Allies, 
in  pouring  out  their  blood  and  treasure  in  the  conquest  of 
Germany's  African  colonies,  were  only  playing  into  his 
country's  hands. 

"  Nothing  more  to  our  liking  could  have  been  done  if 
we  had  had  the  ordering  of  the  Alhes'  military  movements 
ourselves.  Thcv— and  especially  Britain— are  expending 
men  and  money'and  shipping  (all  of  which  could  be  turned 
to  incalculably  greater  advantage  in  pushing  the  war  in 
Europe),  to  conquer  regions  which  can  give  them  nothing 
they  do  not  have  already  in  abundance,  and  which  we 
will  take  from  them— in  Paris,  or  wherever  the  Peace 
Treaty  chances  to  be  signed— by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  effort  wc  expend  in  resisting  attack  in  these  colonies 
was,  so  far  as  this  war  is  concerned,  lost  to  us  already  ; 
that  which  Great  Britain  expends  could  actually  be 
applied  in  strengthening  their  weakening  resistance  to 
our  advances  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  where  their  ultimate 
fate  must  be  settled  in  any  event." 

This  thesis— like  so  many  other  specious  argurnentg 
that  the  Germans  have  advanced— was  all  right  in  itself, 
and  only  faulty  in  the  matter  of  the  preniise— a  German 
miUtary  triumph  in  Europe— upon  which  it  rested. 

Colonial  Possessions 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Portugal  and  even  the  United  States, 
have  been  the  more  or  less  fortuitous  results  of  time 
and  chance  ;  that  of  Germany  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
same  cold,  calculating  deliberation  which  formulated  its 
foreign  trade  policy.  Time  has  already  shown  that  both 
were  a  menace  to  the  peace,  and  even  to  the  existence, 
of  less  cynically  inclined  nations,  and  if  a  certain  amount 
of  "calculating  deliberation"  enters  into  the  policy  by 
which  the  Allies  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  that 
menace  Germany  has  only  itself  to  blame.  That  a  large 
part  of  Germany's  artificially  built  up  foreign  trade  wil 
go  the  way  of  Germany's  artificially  reared  colonial 
Empire  becomes  more  and  more  probable  with  every  day 

that  goes'  by.  ,      ,     x  u 

It  has  been  Germany's  persistent  plaint,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  she  attained  to  national  power,  or 
rather  world-power,  too  late  to  secure  the  foreign  colonies, 
and  especiallv  the  tropical  colonies,  th^t  are  an  absolute 
sine  qua  non  to  the  "  fullness  "  and  self-sufficiency  ot  a 
modern  Empire.  This  is  largely  true  so  far  as  Asiatic 
possessions  and  strategic  positions  on  the  great  trade 
routes  of  the  world  are  concerned,  though  it  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  the  methods  (icrmany  has  employed  in  her  endea- 
vours to  secure  them.  But  as  regards  Africa  it  is  not 
true.     The  partitioning  of  a  very  large  piart  of  this  great 


and  incalculably  rich  continent,  so  well  called  the  "  Col- 
onial Annex  of  "Europe,"  has  almost  entirely  been  carried 
out  since  Germany  began  her  intrigues  in  Weltpolitik 
following  the  defeat  of  France  in  1870. 

And  never  did  a  nation  have  a  fairer,  a  more  "  sporting, 
chance  than  that  which  England,  who  was  already  estab- 
lished in  that  field,  gave  Germany  in  Africa.  Both 
England  and  France— the  latter  country  was  gamely 
trying  to  develop  colonies  in  north  and  north-west  Africa, 
to  offset  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine -figured  that  there 
was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  new  territory  to  go 
round,  and  felt  that  another  shoulder  under  a  corner  of 
the  "  White  Man's  Burden  "  might  make  it  lighter  for 
all  of  them.  In  the  middle  'eighties  the  (German  camel 
thrust  its  head  "  under  the  .tent  "  by  founding  the 
colonies  of  Togoland,  the  Kameruns  and  Damaraland, 
all  on  the  west  coast,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  thirty  years  later,  she  never  ceased 
to  push  herself  further  in  at  every  opportunity. 

The  Gaprivi  Agreement 

At  that  time  neither  England,  France,  Portugal,  or  any 
other  nation  cared  especially  to  occupy  the  fever-mfested 
swamps  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  or  the  sun-baked  deserts 
of  the  south-west  coast,  where  Germany  established  her 
first  footholds,  but  in  relinquishing  the  Zanzibar  hinter- 
land to  Germany  by  the  Caprivi  Agreement  of  i88g. 
England  gave  up  the  rights  not  only  to  an  extensive 
.territory  of  great  potential  richness,  but  also— at  least 
so  far  as  any  one  could  have  seen  before  Germany  com- 
mitted colonial  suicide  by  forcing  the  present  war  in 
1914  -to  the  right-of-way  for  Rhodes'  imperially  con- 
ceived scheme  for  a  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Capetown 
running  in  British  territory  all  the  way  -the  famous 
"  All-Red  Cape-to-Cairo  "  route.  It  was  hardly  set 
down  in  a  treaty,  but  these  concessions  were  made  to 
Germany  on  the  implied  understanding  that  her  "  sphere  " 
was  to  be  confined  to  South  and  Central  Africa,  and  that 
North  Africa  in  particular  should  be  avoided. 

In  how  frank  a  spirit  of  unsuspicion  these  concessions 
were  made,  how  thoroughly  sincere  were  England's 
sentiments  of  welcome  to  Germany  as  a  colonial  power 
and  neighbour,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
■  Gladstone  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
thanked  God  for  sending  Germany  to  help  to  fulfil  "  the 
great  purposes  of  Providence  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind." It  may  be  illuminative  to  bracket  with  this 
statement  a  remark  made  by  Bismarck  several  years 
later  in  commenting  upon  the  coup  by  which  Germany 
received  so  much  in  return  for  so  little  :  "  If  I  had  done 
as  much  mischief  to  Germany  as  Gladstone  has  to  Eng- 
land I  should  never  dare  look  my  countrymen  in  the 
face 'again."  Even  so  long  ago  as  the  early  nineties 
therefore,  we  have  evidence  of  the  way  German  national 
gratitude  expressed  itself. 

The  Kaiser— for  Germany's  colonial  policy  was  now 
his— devoted  much  attention  and  energy  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  incipient  colonies  during  the  next  decade  and 
a  half  and  it  was  not  until  his  covetous  desire  for  Morocco, 
which  dominates  both  the  Cape  and  Mediterranean 
routes  to  AustraUa  and  the  East,  and  also  the  routes 
to  South  America,  overcame  him  that  the  world 
had  evidence  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  carry  oiit  the 
original  (ierman  agreement  and  stick  to  the  "  sphere 
that  had  been  allotted  to  that  country.  His  announce- 
ment early  in  the  present  century,  that  in  the  future  he 
would  refuse  to  recognise  the  authority  of  any  but  the 
native  ruler  of  Morocco,  came  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  hastening 
the  Entente  between  France  and  England. 

The  Agadir  bluff  was  only  a  further  development  of  the 
Kaiser's  insidiotls  North  African  policy,  and  thenceforth 
the  arrogant  cynicism  of  his  foreign  policy  was  written 
clear  for  all  thosje  who  cared  to  read.  England's  prompt 
rally  to  the  side  of  France— a  straw  which  should  have 
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made  plain  to  even  so  bungling  a  politician  as  the  War 
I.ord,  how  the  wind  would  blow  in  i(U4 — forced  the 
Kaiser  to  withdraw  from  the  extreme  position  he  had 
taken,  but  how  far  his  backdown  was  rated  from  being 
even  a  diplomatic  defeat  by  the  (Icrnians,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of  an  officer  of  the  (icrman 
South-West  African  forces  whom  1  encountered  in 
Damaraland  a  couple  of  years  before  the  war.  His 
remarks  were  occasioned  by  my  rather  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  work  I  had  recently  obscrv  ed  the  I'rench 
doing  in  North  Africa,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  implied 
that  France's  problems  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  had  been 
simpHficd  by  the  settlement  of  the  Agadir  incident. 

A  German  Bargain 

"  I  suppose  you  think  that  Germany  suffered  a  setback 
in  the  Alorocco  affair,"  he  sneered.  "  That's  what  most 
of  the  world  appears  to  think.  But  what  did  Germany 
have  in  Morocco  ?  Not  a  kilometre  of  territory,  not  a 
special  right.  So.  Well,  we  renounce  what  we  have  in 
Morocco  — nothing— and  receive  in  return  many  thou- 
sands of  kilometres  of  the  French  Kameruns.  That  was 
I  bargain  of  which  even  j'ou  Yankees  might  be  proud. 
Moreover,  when  the  time  conies  for  Germany  to  take 
ivhat  she  wants  in  Morocco — or  in  any  other  part  of 
French    Africa— we   \vill   take   it— in  Paris." 

One  can  readily  see  how  a  nation  which  regards  treaties 
IS  scraps  of  paper,  primarily  designed  to  blind  their 
rivals  and  mask  their  owii  machinations,  would  hold 
that  it  had  really  received  "something  for  nothing  "  ; 
that  in  gi\ing  promises —which  could  at  any  time  be 
broken— for  real  territory',  it  was  actually  winning  a 
clean-cut  diplomatic  victory.  Thus  this  German 
"  officer  and  gentleman,"  in  assuring  me  that  his  country 
had  really  gi\en  "  nothing  "  in  Morocco,  fully  prepared 
me— two  years  before  the  mask  was  tinally- thrown  aside 
at  the  invasion  of  Belgium— for  the  way  this  pariah 
among  governments  would  treat  international  obhgations 
at  the  first  occasion  that  suited  its  purposes. 

Still  Britain  and  France  continued  to  manifest  an 
unexampled  tolerance  in  the  face  of  the  Kaiser's  now  fully 
revealed  ambitions,  and  it  is  a  thoroughly  established  fact 
that  they  were  willing  to  allow  Germany— by  purchase 
and  exchange  from  Belgium  and  Portugal— to  increase 
its  African  holdings  to  nearly  as  much  again  as  was 
already  held,  or  something  like  2,000,000  square  miles. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  stated  this  fact  unequivocally  at  an 
address  before  the  Roj'al  (ieographical  Society  last  year. 
"  From  iqio  to  the  outset  of  the  present  war,"  said  this 
African  authority,  "  we  viewed  with  actual  fa\-our  a 
much  enlarged  German  Africa  provided  only  that  Germany 
left  the  Mediterranean  regions  alone." 

Few  outsiders  knew  very  much  of  what  was  going  on 
in  Germany's  African  colonies  during  the  last  ten  years  ; 
few  had  any  chance  to  find  out,  even  had  they  desired. 
I  visited  Dar-es-Salaam  in  1005,  and,  in  the  lirnited  time 
at  my  disposal,  was  unable  to  secure  permission  from  the 
authorities  to  hunt  in  the  regions  I  desired  to.  Seven 
years  later — in  the  course  of  an  extended  tour  of  Africa, 
I  made  to  collect  data  bearing  on  railways  and  railway 
building— I  crossed  both  German  East  and  German 
South-west  Africa.  My  feet  were  entangled  in  red  tape 
at  every  turn,  however,  and  as  for  getting  facts  about  the 
railways,  it  was  ahnost  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  alien  visitor  was 
more  carefully  watched  in  (iermany's  African  colonies 
in  peace  time  than  he  is  in  lingland  to-day,  with  a  war 
going  on.  The  reason  for  all  this  I  fully  understood  when 
I  found  several  of  the  railways  built  through  deserts  of 
no  commercial  possibilities  whatever — purely  strategic 
lines— and  saw  the  fortified  bridge-heads,  magazine ,  and 
block-houses    with  fartillery   emplacements. 

Practically  all  news  from  Germany's  African  colonies 
underwent  a  censorship  scarcely  less  strict  than  that 
which  is  in  force  in  England  at  the  present  moment. 
From  what  I  saw  and  was  told,  I  learned  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  at  certain  regions  of  East  and  South- 
west Africa  transcended,  on  the  score  of  bnitality,  anj'- 
thing  that  went  on  in  Belgian  territory,  and  yet— thanks 
to  the  freedom  with  which  a  certain  band  of  senti- 
mentalists were  allowed  to  gather  data  in  the  latter 
region,  while  no  chance  was  given  for  similar  investiga- 
tion in  the  former— the  world  heard  much  of  "  Congo 
Atrocities,"  and  nothing  whatever  of  the  indescribable 


inhmnanitics  practised  by  the  Germans.  Even  the  details 
of  Gennany's  unspeakable  campaign  against  the  Hereros 
did  not  find  their  way  to  the'  outside  world  until  Botha 
discovered  archives  bearing  on  them  when  he  captured 
NN'indhoek,  and  the  worst  revealed  here  is  said  not  to 
have  been  published  yet. 

But  even  had  this  latter  data  never  come  to  light,  von 
Trotha's  terrible  proclamation  against  the  Hereros — 
which  somehow  managed  to  escape  the  censorship — 
would  brand  the  nation  which  was  responsible  for  it  with 
infamy  till  the  end  of  time.  "  Within  German  borders," 
read  the  manifesto  of  this  precursor  of  von  Bissing.  "  every 
Herero,  with  or  without  ritle,  with  or  without  cattle, 
will  be  shot.  I  will  take  no  more  women  or  children. 
I  will  drive  them  back  or  have  them  fired  on." 

The  total  lack  of  friction  between  the  British  authorities 
and  the  natives  in  occupied  regions  of  German  South-west 
and  East  Africa — details  of  most  abhorrent  atrocities 
during  German  rule  in  the  latter  colony,  have  been  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  outer  world  by  the  censorship 
— is  the  best  evidence  of  where  the  true  responsibility 
for  these  troubles  should  be  placed. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  give  a  better  summary  of  the  way 
the  respective  efforts  of  Germany,  France  and  Great 
Britain  impressed  me — two  years  before  the  war,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  25,000  miles  of  travel  in  all  parts  of 
Africa — than  by  quoting  these  paragraphs  which  I  wrote 
shortly  afterwards  in  an  American  magazine  : 

Nine-tenths  of  the  railway  mileage  of  Africa  is  included  in 
the  British  systems  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  South  Africa, 
and  the  French  systems  of  Algeria  andTunisia.  The  work 
of  the  Germans,  which  ranks  third  in  magnitude,  is  con- 
fined to  ambitious  beginnings  in  the  jungles  of  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  tropics.  The  energies  of  each 
nation  have  been  characteristic.  The  Briton,  respond- 
ing to  the  present  need  and  ever  zealous  for  the  material 
uplift  of  his  subject  races,  has  built  railways  to  help  him 
carry  The  White  Man's  Burden.  The  Frenchman, 
eager,  imaginative,  his  eyes  alight  with  dreams,  has  pushed 
his  railway  projects  in  order  to  rivet  together  with  bands 
of  steel  an  African  empire  which  dwarfs  in  size  the  area  laid 
under  tribute  by  the  first  Napoleon.  The  German,  stolid, 
confident,  one-purposed,  sword  in  one  hand  and  theodolite 
in  the  otiier,  fights  his  way  and  runs  his  levels  through  the 
pestilential  jungles  of  the  tropics  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work 
in  winning  the  Fatherland  its  implacably-rcsolved-upon 
"  place  in  the  sun." 

Present  results  of  these  widely  diverse  policies  are  about 
what  one  would  expect.  The  British  lines— even  the 
most  impossibly  located  of  them—are  paying  handsomely 
the  P'rench  systems  are  paving  in  spots,  and  the  German 
beginnings  not  at  all.  This  is  to-day's  •'  balance  sheet,' 
and,  if  commercial  considerations  only  are  to  be  taken 
into  account,  to-morrow's  will  hardly  show  great  changes. 
Invents  in  Europe  will  have  much  to  do  in  determining 
to  what  extent  the  various  policies  will  be  vindicated 
on  political  grounds. 

"  Events  in  Europe  "  have  indeed  given  the  answer. 
What  the  British  and  French  have  built— not  only  rail- 
ways and  other  physical  things,  but  ethical  and  spiritual 
things  as  well— have  stood  the  acid  test,  while  what  the 
Germans  built— both  railways  and  other  things— have 
failed  in  the  very  work  for  which  they  were  primarily 
designed.  •' 

As  to  the  future  of  what  were  once  German  African 
colonies,  every  consideration,  both  of  humanity  and 
expediency,  would  seem  to  dictate  their  retention  by  the 
Powers  that  have  conquered  them.  The  state  of  the 
native  in  the  British  and  French  colonies,  on  the  one 
hand,  contrasted  with  that  of  those  in  the  once  German 
colonies,  on  the  other,  is  sufficient  to  weigh  down  the 
humanity  scale.  As  for  expediency,  no  one— after  seeing 
what  Germany  will  do  with  her  submarines  if  given  the 
chance— can  seriously  believe  that  it  would  do  to  allow 
that  nation  to  establish  a  strong  naval  base  at  a  point 
dominating  the  trade  routes  to  South-east  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  even  India.  Another  consideration  to  throw 
into  the  material  scale  is  the  fact  that  the  clearing  out  of 

he  Germans  will  not  only  make  it  possible  to  realise 
Rhodes  dream  of  an  "  All  Red  Cape-to-Cairo  " 
Railway,  but  will  also  make  practicable  the  building  of  a 

me  across  Prcmch  North  Africa,  by  way  of  Lake  Tchad 
to  the  region  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  that  would  cut  down  by 
several  days  the  time  between  South  Africa  and  Europe 
even  over  the  "  Cape-to-Cairo  "  itself  ' 
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Another  Problem  in  Strategy 

By  Colonel   Feyler 


IN   a   recent   article   we   examined   the   theories   of 
General  von  Bernhardi  and  it  would  now  be  inter- 
esting to  revert  to  the  essentially  military  part  of 
his  work  and  especially  to  sec  whether  the  present 
war  has  consisted  of  a  close  application  of  his  programme, 
and,  if  that  has  been  so,  to  note  how  far  his  foresight  has 
been    justified    in    events.     Such ,  an    examination    will 
consist  in  a  review    of   results   accomplished    and   will, 
perhaps,  explain  why  the  German  Staff,  after  abandoning 
their  plan  in  the  West  at  the  end  of  1914,  resumed  it 
with  such  violence   before  Verdun   in    19 16.     To  start 
with,  let  us  quote  some  of  Bernhardi's  general  priticiplcs  : 
War   is    the    conflict   of  two    opposing    forces,    represented 
by  armies.    Victory  belongs  to  the  State  whose  army  shall 
crush  that  of  its  adversary.     The  army  which  combines 
superior  mobility  with  a  numerical  superiority  will  have 
most   chance   of  effecting   the   said   crushing.     The   first 
of   these    factors   is   more    important    than   the    second. 
Numerical   superiority  is   indeed   only  necessary   at   the 
point  where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  decisive  result.    It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  be  able  to  operate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  effect  this  greater  concentration  of  force. 
This  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  initiative  which 
shall  upset  the  enemy's  plans,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  effect 
of  surprise  which  increases  the  advantage  of  the  initia- 
tive.    Thus  mobility    increases  the  effect  of  mass. 
Taking  these   principles  for  granted,   let  us  examine 
Bernhardi's    comparison    of    the    position    of    Germany, 
France,   Russia   and  Great   Britain,   as  viewed  thus ; 

France  can,  at  the  start,  put  into  line  as  many  men  as 
Germany,  but  only  by  immcdiatelv  exhausting  all  her  re- 
serves. The  only  possible  increase  would  be  from  100,000 
to  120,000  indigenous  soldiers  from  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
good  enough  to  be  used  in  Europe. 

Russia  has,  it  is  true,  great  superiority  in  numbers,  but 
these  cannot  all  be  used  in  Europe.  The  Siberian  and 
Turkestan  corps  would  have  to  be  left  on  the  Eastern 
Frontier  to  watch  China  and  Japan.  To  maintain  order 
in  the  interior  of  the  Empire  troops  would  have  to  be 
left  in  Finland,  at  Petrograd  and  at  Moscow,  and  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus  could  not  be  taken  away  from  that 
district.  Notwithstanding  these  deductions  the  con- 
siderable total  of  at  least  2,000,000  men  would  remain. 
The  Russian  people,  however,  is  hardly  capable  of  under- 
standing foreign  politics,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  it  would  support  a  war  with  much  enthusiasm. 
As  for  Great  Britain,  her  land  forces  do  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration. Months  would  pass  before  the  figure  of  150,000 
men  (the  regular  army)  could  be  exceeded,  and,  in  addition, 
this  regular  army  supplies  the  reserve  for  the  Colonial 
Troops  which  would  render  their  use  on  the  Continent 
very  dangerous  in  case  of  unrest  in  the  Colonies.  At  all 
events  British  troops  could  only  serve  as  auxiharies  and 
Britain's  great  effort  would  be  limited  to  sea  warfare. 
This  sea  warfare,  however,  could  only  be  subsidiary  to 
land  warfare,  and  the  best  way  for  Germany,  in  her 
acknowledged  inferiority  at  sea,  to  gain  a  sea  victory 
would  be  to  obtain  a  crushing  victory  on  land. 
The  above  general  premises  form  a  basis  for  the  Austro- 
German  plan  of  action. 

The  enemy  on  sea  is  to  be  avoided  by  a  victory  on  land 
and  every  effort  must  be  strained  to  obtain  this  victory. 
Bernhardi  reahses,  however,  that  victory  on  land  will 
not  be  a  mere  walk-over  despite  numerous  advantages, 
and  will  only  be  obtained  if  Germany,  while  striking  very 
rapid  blows,  prepares  for  a  durable  resistance  should 
these  blows  fail.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  they 
should  not  fail,  and  to  this  end  every  effort  was  made 
to   obtain   superior   mobility. 

These  are,  roughly,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Bernhardi's  teaching.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  under- 
lay all  recent  military  reform  in  Germany  ;  essentially 
they  amount  to  the  principal  of  having  a  peace  army 
as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  war  army  and  ready  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow.  The  reserves,  especially  those 
of  the  second  ban,  would  provide  the  necessary  resisting 
force  should  the  said  blow  not  succeed.  It  is  further 
noticeable  that  the  general  plan  of  campaign  followed 
these  fundamental  principles.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  destroy  promptly  the  French  forces,  as    being    the 


most  formidable  of  Germany's  enemies  but  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  sufficient  reserves.  It  was 
not  thought  that  Britain,  practically  without  an  army, 
would  be  able  to  supply  this  deficiency.  After  this  ^ 
blow  Russia  was  to  be  attacked  and  it  was  calculated  that 
a  Russian  offensive  would  soon  collapse  owing  to  lack 
of  national  enthusiasm. 

After  two  years  of  war  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  above  plan  of  campaign  was  closely  followed. 
During  the  first  year  especially  no  variation  from  Bern- 
hardi's programme  was  apparent.  The  campaign  was 
conducted  just  as  a  study  of  German  organisation  proved 
that  it  would  be  conducted,  and  victory  was  sought  just 
where  this  organisation  had  prepared  to  find  it.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  results  of  the  plan,  and  compare  each 
separate  intention  with  its  execution. 
First  Intention  :  "To  destrov,  by  means  of  the  perfectly 
prepared  active  army,  the  French  forces  which  were 
lacking  in  reserves."  a-  ■     ^ 

'Result:  The  French  army  was  not  destroyed  and  sufficient 
reserves  are  still  in  existence  at  the  present  tune  to  carry 
on  with  the  war.  The  perfectly  prepared  German  forces 
obtained  no  decisive  victory  and  it  was  necessary  to 
support  them,  not  only  bv  the  first  reserve,  but,  m  some 
cases,  by  hastily  prepared  formations  from  the  second 
reserve  (cf.  Battle  of  l-'landcrs). 
Second  Intention  :  "  To  destroy  the  French  army  before 
Great  Britain  could  supply  the  French  lack  of  reserves, 
or,  prepare  an  army  of  her  own." 

Result :  Great  Britain  had  time  to  prepare  a  land  army 
which  now  occupies  in  France  a  front  considerably 
larger  than  the  original  British  front  and  has  plenty  of 
reserves.  A  great  error  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Staff  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  British 
Colonies  moved  only  to  support  and  not  to  hamper  the 
Mother  Country.  Not  only  was  it  unnecessary  for  the 
150,000  men  to  act  as  reserves  for  the  Colonial  army, 
but  the  Colonies  themselves  provided  large  contingents 
for  the  armies  in  France,  etc. 
Third  Intention :  "  To  transfer  the  first  line  troops  to  the 
£ast,  to  repulse  the  Russian  oftensive,  and  to  break  the 
moral  of  the  I^ussian  people. 

Result :  The  Russian  offensive  was  indeed  repulsed,  but  the 
Russian  moral  was  unbroken.  Russia  regained  her 
strength  assisted  by  Japan  before  whom  it  was  not  necessary 
to  immobilise  a  Siberian  corps. 
Fourth  Intention:  "To  gain  the  mastery  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  a  victory  on  land." 

Result :    Neither  France,  Russia,  nor  Great  Britain  have 

been  sufficientlv  vanquished  on  land  to  create  the  slightest 

impression  upon  British  command  of  the  sea.     Rather, 

the  balance  of  naval  power  has  gone  against  Germany 

since  the  battle  of  Jutland. 

The   reader    can    conclude    whether    these    statements 

are  correct  or  not.     He  will  see  that  Germany  for  many 

years  prepared  an  army  whose  superior  mobility  was  to 

compensate    for    the    enemies'    superior    numbers.     He 

will  see  that  the  programme  failed  of  realisation,  that 

the  carefully  prepared  army  obtained  no  decision,  and 

that   the  numerical   superiority  of   the  AUies  was  not 

brought  to  naught  by  the  superior  German  mobility. 

The  German  leaders  must  have  been  the  first  to  reaUse 
these  facts,  more  especially  when  the  taking  of  Erzerum 
by  the  Russians  definitely  put  Turkey  on  the  defensive 
and  set  a  limit  to  the  long  prepared  turning  movement 
against  British  power.  It  must  have  been  evident  to 
them  that  the  programme  of  conquest  would  now  have 
to  be  replaced  by  the  scheme  of  durable  resistance  in 
defence  of  the  national  soil.  They  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  substitute  this  new  programme  without  a  last 
great  effort.  To  proceed  against  Russia  could  not  have 
produced  sufficiently  rapid  results,  for,  however  exhausted 
the  Russians  might  be,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
push  too  far  into  the  enemies'  country  before  peace  could 
be  obtained.  To  crush  France  and,  through  France, 
Great  Britain  offered  more  favourable  prospects.  For 
this  reason  was  recommenced  the  scheme  which  in  1914 
had  failed  of  accomplishment  and  which  was  once  again 
to  astound  the  world  by  its  renewed  vigour.  It  was 
resolved  to  storm  the  fortress  of  Verdun. 
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Welfare  Work  in  Factories 


By  The  Editor 


Sf^)C  lAL   work  may   be  said  to   be   the  fashion   of 
the  hour.     But  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
There    is  a  K'Pnuinc    desire    among  all    classes    of 
the    comnuuiity    to     become    better     acquainted 
than  heretofore  with  the  ctjnditions    under    which  their 
neighbours  live  and  work.     The  King  and  Queen  gave 
expression  to  this  feeling  even  before  the  war  by  their 
visits   to   factories,   collieries,    pit-villages,    etc.     It   has 
grown  so  strong  among  educated  women  that   at   the 
j^resent  time  the  great  majority  of  girl-undergraduates 
in  Women's  Colleges  who  look  forward  to  making  their 
own  way  in  the  world,  elect  of  their  own  free-will  to  go 
in  for  social  work. 

Among  the  tirstfruits  of  this  spirit  of  adventure 
is  this  *b()ok.  Miss  Dorothea  Proud,  the  author,  who  is 
Australian  by  birth  and  a  B.A.  of  the'  University  of 
anelaide.  was  thi;  tirst  Catherine  Helen  Spence  Scholar 
in  Sociology.  In  her  preface,  she  mentions  that  being 
f^'ee  to  select  any  branch  of  that  science,  she  decided  to 
study  Welfare  Work,  as  she  had  seen  its  beneticial 
results  in  one  or  two  instances  in  Australia,  and  desired 
to  tind  out  what  was  being  done  in  England  and  with 
what  results.  The  harvest  of  her  labours  is  contained  in 
this  volume,  which  is  modestly  d'jsignated  a  thesis.  Bs 
this  as  it  may,  the  work  will,  w^  believe,  be  accepted 
as  a  standard  book  on  Welfare  Work  at  its  present  stage. 
We  venture  to  predict  it  will  be  the  starting  point  for 
other  books  on  factory  conditions,  and  also  prove  a 
strong  stimulant  to  a  closer  study  of  the  conditions  of 
industrial  England. 

There  are  two  ob\ious  ways  for  a  reviewer  to  handle  a 
work  of  this  nature.  He  may  either  contine  himself  to 
the  technical  side  and  criticise  favourably  or  adversely 
the  manner  in  which  the  facts  have  been  collected  and 
collated,  or  leaving  aside  this  narrow  view  point  he  may 
simply  concern  himself  with  the  broad  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  the  facts  and  deal  with  the  book  itself  as  a 
chapter  on  an  important  section  of  national  life.  It  was 
in  the  latter  spirit  that  the  present  writer  read  Miss 
Proud's  illuminative  volume. 

Trades  Unions 

It  has  been  said  that  the  very  existence  of  Trades 
Unions  is  the  most  damning  indictment  of  the  brutality 
of  industrial  England  in  the  Victorian  era  in  that  they 
were  only  called  into  existence  to  safeguard  men,  women 
and  children  from  conditions  of  labour  Httle  short  of 
slavery.  There  is  truth  in  this  saying,  but  there  is 
equal  truth  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  employers  them- 
selves who  initiated  factory  reforms,  and  that  the  origin 
of  improved  conditions  in  modern  factories  can  be  traced 
clearly  back  for  more  than  a  century  to  the  good  em- 
ployer who  realised  even  then  that  workmen  were  not 
soulless  mechanics  but  neighbours  towards  whom  he  had 
a  duty  to  discharge.  It  is  an  instance  of  a  little  leaven 
leavening  the  whole  lump.  But  the  point  we  wish  to 
make  here,  for  it  is  so  clearly  established  by  this  author, 
is  that  there  has  never  been  an  unbridged  deep-cut  chasm 
between  capital  and  labour.  The  dividing  gulf  has  ex- 
isted as  it  always  must  exist  between  any  two  bodies  of 
men  whose  interests,  identical  up  to  a  point,  then  diverge 
and  in  a  sense  conflict,  but  from  the  earliest  factory  days 
the  gulf  has  always  been  bridged,  very  slightly  and  frailly 
at  the  first,  as  it  were  a  hanging  bamboo  trestle  across 
a  Himalayan  torrent,  but  each  generation  of  good  em- 
ployers took  care  that  the  bridge  was  strengthened  and 
improved.  There  is  still  ample  room  for  further  broaden- 
ing, and  for  increased  stability,  if  the  dividing  gulf  is  to  be 
rendered  in  the  future  a  less  dangerous  scission  in  the 
body  politic  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  W'e  read  of  a  managing  director 
of  a  cloth  factory  who  wrote  down  that  "  he  thought  it 
possible,  without  hurt  or  loss  to  the  texture,  to  humanise 
and  Christianise  the  hands."  That  was  sixty  years  ago, 
and    we    should  '  like    to    think    that    the    smug  spirit 
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these  words  signify  was  entirely  dead  in  England  to-day. 
We  are  afraid  it  is  not  ;  and  it  is  this  mental  attitude, 
that  is  inclined  to  regard  "  the  hand  "  as  of  lower  value 
than  the  manufacture  which  is  not  infrequently  at  the 
root  of  labour  troubles. 

Tlie  Good  Employer 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  employer  who  takes 
the  exactly  opposite  view  and  tries  to  do  his  best  for 
his  workmen  does  not  find  the  way  easy.  The  sincere 
champions  of  the  working  classes  fear  two  things — an 
easy  content  and  charity.  "  They  suggest  that  Welfare 
Work  at  its  best  tends  to  make  indiviciuals  content  with 
tlieir  lot  and  callous  as  to  the  lot  of  their  fellows  ;  and 
so  weakens  the  social  instinct  which  is  humanity's  natural 
safeguard."  But,  adds  Miss  Proud,  "  industrial  con- 
tent is  so  far  off  that  such  a  menace  is  but  dimly  recog- 
nised and  excites  little  public  sympathy  ;  but  the  em- 
ployer who  would  reall}'  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  gropings  towards  a 
corporate  ideal." 

Reading  this  work  and  perceiving  the  immense  and 
complex  difticulties  of  the  modern  industrial  world,  one 
is  apt  to  forget  it  is  composed  of  human  beings.  One 
seems  to  be  standing  upon  a  tall  cliff  above  the  sea. 
Smooth  though  the  surface  of  the  ocean  may  be  at 
the  moment,  there  is  ever  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its 
waters  ;  one  hears  the  little  waves  groping  through  hidden 
channels  and  moaning  and  sighing  along  an  unseen  shore, 
always  restless,  always  in  the  mass  moving  backward  or 
fonvard.  One  knows  what  a  small  thing,  a  gust  or  two 
of  wind  miles  away,  may  move  them  into  fury.  As  with 
the  unresting  waves  of  the  ocean,  so  with  these  masses 
of  eager  never  satisfied  humans.  There  must  always 
be  movement  so  long  as  there  is  healthy  hfe,  and  that 
the  life  of  industrial  England  is  healthy,  splendidly 
healthy,  has  been  proved  again  and  again  on  battlefield, 
in  trench  and  in  workshop  during  the  last  two  years.  \Mien 
these  waters  are  troubled,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
smooth  them — the  chrism  of  sympathy.  This  springs 
from  a  knowledge  of  primal  facts  even  more  than  from 
kindliness  of  disposition.  A.nd  from  this  point  of  view, 
a  work  such  as  Miss  Proud's  thesis  is  beyond  price.  No 
intelligent  bsing  can  read  it  without  rising  with  a  fuller 
conception  and  a  clearing  understanding  of  the  multi- 
tudinous difliculties  which  confront  the  honest  and  sincere 
man,  be  he  employer  or  workman,  who  desires  to  elevate 
and  render  happier  the  fives  of  his  fellow-beings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  attract  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and  easy 
style,  and  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  its  statements 
and  facts.  Many  of  the  suggestions  it  contains  are 
valuable,  and  welfare  workers  will  find  much  useful  in- 
formation in  its  pages,  while  the  multiform  endeavours 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  factory  workers  in  recent 
years  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have  never  seri- 
ously considered  the  industrial  problem,  though  always 
ready  to  talk  glibly  about  it. 

In  her  introduction,  the  author  defines  welfare  work  as 
"  consisting  of  voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  improve  within  the  existing  industrial  system,  the 
conditions  oi  employment  in  their  own  factories."  If 
this  definition  be  accepted  then  the  fact  that  welfare  work 
has  become  so  common  points  to  kindlier  and  more 
sympathetic  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  It 
may  be,  as  we  are  told  some  maintain,  that  it  is  due  to 
"enlightened  selfishness" — a  phrase  which  contains  a 
silly  sneer,  for  we  have  yet  to  discover  how  to  eliminate 
self  from  any  action  ;  unselfishness  is  only  a  form  of 
enlightened  selfishness.  But  the  motive  which  the  sneer 
is  intended  to  suggest  is  that  employers  improve  the  lot 
of  the  employed  in  order  to  improve  their  work  and 
increase  its  pecuniary  value.  Let  it  be  so.  If  by 
augmenting  the  bulk  of  happiness  we  can  by  the  same 
process  magnify  and  better  the  output  of  work,  who 
would  not  join  in  the  crusade  with  joy  ?  No  wonder 
educated  woman  is  eager  to  enter  into  welfare  work. 
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A  Cellar  at   Nouex-les-Mines 


By  Patrick  MacGill 


IN  the  village  of  Bully  Grenay  the  houses  were 
fractured  by  high  explosive  shells,  the  windows 
were  panelcss,  the  doors  latchless,  and  the  chimneys 
were  hurled  to  the  ground  'where  they  now  lay, 
mere  heaps  of  broken  bricks,  piles  of  rubble  which'  had 
lain  there  all  the  spring.  It  was  now  summer,  the  days 
were  soft  with  sunshine,  glorious  davs  when  men  whispered 
to  themselves  secretly,  "  How  good,  how  very  good,  to 
be  alive." 

The  mad  vitality  of  life  exulted  in  itself  amidst  scenes 
of  demolition  and  decay.  \'oung  blood  pulsed  warmly. 
The  quick  walked  through  the  barren  streets  of  the 
village  with  an  idle  mien,  and  ah  abject  chimney  stack 
which  a  million  furious  shells  had  gashed  and  lacerated, 
pleased  with  their  vigour  and  their  calling,  stood  moodily 
in  air.  Man  values  existence  in  haunts  where  he  holds 
insecure  purchase  of  life. 

A  solitary  violet  peeped  coyly  out  from  between  two 
bricks  which  topped  a  heap  of  rubble  bv  the  roadway 
near  the  mine.  The  heap  of  rubble  had  once  been  a 
home.  The  cataclysm  of  continents,  the  hatred  of  kings, 
the  mustering  of  armies,  the  thunder  of  guns  were  all 
needed  in  the  making  of  this— a  mean  little  nook  on  a 
rubble  heap  where  a  modest  violet  blossomed  by  the 
street  of  Bully  Grenay. 

Like  cats  to  their  accustomed  haunts  the  natives  clung 
to  their  village  and  braved  danger  and  death  in  pre- 
ference to  exile.  But  now,  fearing  a  big  German  offen- 
sive, the  authorities  removed  the  villagers  and  sent  them 
back  to  localities  further  away  from  the  firing  line.  The 
villagers  left  the  place  without  a  moan  ;  placid  fatalists, 
they  lived  or  died  midst  the  thunder  of  a  thousand  guns  ; 
they  accepted  the  change  mutely  and  in  sil>nce  left 
their  native  plaee  when  ordered  to  do  so.  They  took 
away  much  of  their  portable  property  and  left  much  of 
it  behind.  On  the  eve  of  Lammas  Day  my  friehd,  Bill. 
Teake,  a  Cockney  with  a  little  white  potato  of  a  nose 
and  an  unfailing  store  of  good  humour,  caught  two 
homeless  chickens  fluttering  despairing  wings  outside 
the  Estaminet  La  Concorde  in  Bully  Grenay. 

"  'Ow  am  I  to  kiU  these  'ere  hanimals  ?  "  he  asked  his 
mate,  Jimmy  James. 

"  Put  a  bullet  through  them,"  answered  Jimmy. 

II  That'll  blow  'em  to  blazes,"  said  Bill. 

"  Then  wring  their  necks." 

"  'Ow  ?  " 

"  Like  this,"  said  Jim,  getting  hold  of  a  water  bottle 
by  the  neck  and  sv\  inging  it  round  his  head. 

"  I've  a  better  plan,"  said  Bill,  gazing  at  the  door  of 
the  estaminet.  "  You  open  that  there  door  and  I'll 
'old  the  neck  of  the  'en  against  the  jamb.  I'll  say 
One  !  Two  !  Free  !  and  at  the  word  Free  !  you  swings 
the  door  wiv  a  bang  against  the  post  and  you'll  snick 
the  neck  of  the  'en  like  winkin'." 

The  operation  was  performed  with  great  success,  the 
chickens  were  decapitated  and  Bill's  thumb  was  bashed 
to  an  ugly  purple. 

"That's  a  go,"  he  muttered.  "  Not  much  of  a  gyme 
killin'  chickens  like  this." 

"  Not  much  of  a  '  gyme  '  indeed,"  said  Jimmy.  "  But' 
they'll  make  a  good  meal,  these  fowl." 

"  An'  there's  a  bloomin'  dawg,  too,  as  was  left  be'ind," 
said  Bill,  pointing  his  finger  at  the  top  window  of  the 
estaminet.  It  was  looking  down  at  the  two  soldiers, 
a  lean  dog  with  plaintive  eyes  and  a  queer  crooning  cry 
which  said  as  plainly  as  any  doggie  can  sav,  "  Take  me 
away  from  this  place." 

"Why  doesn't  it  come  down  the  stairs?"  asked 
Jimmy  James. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Bill.  "  'Cos  there  ain't  no  stairs  ; 
they've  been  blown  away  by  a  shell." 

II  Then  we've  got  to  get  the  animal  down,"  said  Jimmy. 

"  'Ow  ?  "  asked  Bill,  then,  without  giving  Jimmy 
time  to  answer,  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  knows  'ow.  There's  "a 
ladder  round  the  corner.  We'll  put  it  up  and  take  the 
pore  thing  down." 

Finding  the  ladder  they  placed  it  against  the  window 
sill,  clambered  up  and  rescued  the  dog  which  they  placed 


on    the    street.     Then    Jimmy   James    and    Bill   Teakc 
clambered  up  the  ladder  again  and  entered  the  room. 

"  They  didn't  take  much  awa}'  wiv  'em,"  said  Teake, 
gazing  at  the  furniture  in  the  room.  "  A  perambulator, 
umbrella,  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  cradle.  But  it 
ain't  much  good,  is  it  ?  A  bundle  of  five  franc  notes 
would  be  more  to  my  likin'.  Ah  !  here's  a  basket  of 
taters,"  said  Bill,  lifting  a  basket  from  the  corner.  "  This 
will  do  well  with  the  chickens." 

"  What's  that  thing  under  the  bed  ?  "  asked  Jimmy 
James. 

Teake   peeped   under   and   drew   back   his    head    as 
suddenly  as  if  someone  had  given  him  a  blow  on  the  face. 
"  It's  a  dead  bloke,"  he  said.     "  Let's  get  out." 

They  reached  the  street  to  find  the  dog  lying  on  the 
pavement  wagging  its  taiL 

"  It's  so  pleased  with  us,''  said  Jimmy  James. 

"  Pleased  !  "  echoed  Bill.  "  The  damned  ungrateful 
swine.     Take  that,  and  that  !  " 

The  two  kicks  were  neatly  delivered,  and  the  dog 
rushed  off,  howling.  ] 

"  Ate  our  two  blurry  chickens,  an'  us  rescuin'  'im  ! 
Damn  the  French  !  "  said  Bill.  "  If  they  leave  anything 
be'ind  its  for  their  dogs.  Anyway,  we've  the  taters. 
We'll  get  back  to  the  trench  and  cook  'em." 

Now,  Jimmy  James,  who  was  a  stretcher  bearer,  had 
to  escort  a  sick  man  back  to  Nouex-les-Mines  when  he 
reached  the  trench,  and  Bill's  friend,  whose  name  was 
Dudley  Pryor,  had  just  finished  a  good  dinner  of  fried 
potatoes  and  onions. 

"  Blimey,  I've  got  taters — lots  of  'em — an'  if  you  give 
me  some  honions,  I'll  make  myself  a  bit  of  a  feed,"  said 
Bill  to  Pryor.     "  I  do  feel  empty  inside." 

"  Yes,  I've  got  some  onions  to  spare,"  said  Pryor, 
"  Are  you  going  to  cook  now  ?  " 

"  I'm  goin'  to  cook  now,"  said  Bill.  "  But  I  want 
some  lard  or  somethin'  greasy  for  fryin'." 

"  Good  idea,"  said  Pryor. 

"  What  did  you  fry  the  taters  in  ?  "  asked  Bijl. 

"  Oh,  I  fried  them  in — in  vaseline,"  was  Pryor's  reply. 

"  Git  out  !  "  ^  r  J' 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  Truth  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  true,"  Pryor  lied.  "  You  should  try 
it." 

"  So  I  will,"  said  simple  Bill,  and  so  he  did.  He  used  a 
whole  box  of  vaseline,  frj'ing  his  "  taters  "  an  a  mess  tin 
lid  placed  over  a  little  fire  at  the  base  of  a  traverse.  He 
ate  his  meal  with  great  zest,  vowing  that  he  never  had 
a  better  repast  in  all  his  life. 

Pryor,  delighted  with  the  little  joke,  told  Felan,  an 
Irishman  in  the  section,  how  Bill  Teake  had  used  vaseline 
in  frying  potatoes.  Felan  came  up  to  Bill  as  the  latter 
sat  smoking  a  Woodbine  in  the  corner  of  the  dug-out. 

"  Bill  Teake,"  he  said.     "  What's  wrong  with  ye  ?  " 

"  Wiv  me  ?  "  asked  Bill.  "  There's  nuffink  wrong 
wiv  me." 

"  Ye're  lookin'  very  pale,"  said  Felan.  "  I  never 
saw  a  man  look  as  bad.     Have  ye  had  no  dinner  ?  " 

"  No  dinner  !  "  exclaimed  Bill.  "  I  'ad  the  best  meal 
I  ever  'ad." 

"  It  can't  have  agreed  with  you,"  said  Felan.  "  You 
look  as  white  as  a  ghost." 

Felan  looked  away  and  Pryor  poked  his  head  through 
the  door. 

"  Good  God,  Bill  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you  ?  " 

"  'Appened  to  me  !  "  said  Bill.  '\ Nuffink  man.  Wot 
gyme  are  ycr  up  to  ?  " 

"  No  game  at  all,"  said  Pryor.  "  But  you  look  bad. 
You  should  go  and  see  the  doctor  this  evening." 

Bill  looked  in  the  little  mirror  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him  (he  was  a  devil  for  the  girls)."  And  he 
thought  that  he  was  looking  white. 

"  But  I  don't  feel  bad,"  he  said  to  Pryor. 

"  You  mayn't  feel  bad,"  said  Pryor,  "  but,  by  heaven  I 
you  look  bad.     Are  your  nerves  giving  way  ?  " 

"  I've  no  nerves,"  said  BiU. 
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Stoner,  the  ^-outh  with  the  brown  eyes  and  the  t;iiik'- 
less  look  was  the  next  to  pass  a  remark  on  Bill's  con- 
dition. 

■'  \\'hat  has  happened  to  you,  matey  ?  You  look  like 
a  dead  man." 

"  I'm  orl  right."  said  Bill,  but  there  was  a  note  of 
concern  in  liis  voice.  "  1  ad  the  best  dinner  I  ever  ad  a 
moment  ago.  " 

"  Has  it  disagreed  with  you  ?  "  asked  Stoner.  "  \\hat 
kind  of  dinner  was  it  ?  " 

"  Taters  and  honions  fried  in  vaseline,"  was  Bill's 
replv. 

"Vaseline!"  Stoner  repeated.  "Vaseline!  Vase- 
line ?  '■ 

"  Wot's  MTong  wiv  vaseline  ?  "  Bill  enquired. 

"  What's  wrong  with  it,  man,"  said  Stoner.  "  Every- 
thing's wrong  with  it.  It's  poison,  pure  poison.  No 
wonder  you're  looking  white." 

Bill  cast  an  imploring  look  on  Stoner.  He  was  now 
e\-idently  frightened. 

I  do  feel  somethin'  wrong  wiv  me,  inside,"  he  said. 

"  I'll  see  the  M.O.  this  evening. 

*  <ti  «  *  :<: 

Bill  had  a  temperature  that  evening,  whether  due  to 
fright  or  tlie  ill-effects  of  potatoes  fried  in  vaseline  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  The  doctor  sent  him  back  to  the 
hospital  in  Nouex-Jes- Mines.  Wrapped  in  blankets, 
Bill  went  to  sleep  on  the  Hoor,  and  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  woke  up  and  looked  around  him.  A 
candle  stuck  on  the  cold  ground  burned  timidly,  and  big 
black  shadows  lurked  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment. 

Opposite  Bill  an  R..-\.M.C.  orderly  sat  on  a  biscuit  box 
dozing,  the  unlighted  stump  of  a  cigarette  between  his 
hngers. 

Near  Bill  another  patient  lay  asleep,  his  mouth  wide 
open  and  his  knees  hunched  up  so  that  they  formed  a 
little  hill  that  dominated  the  cold,  clammy  floor  of  the 
cellar. 

Bill  looked  up  at  the  roof  where  the  Hghst  played  in 
little  ghostly  ripples.  .'\.s  he  watched  a  spider  slipped  out 
of  a  hole  directly  overhead  and  dropped  sl<Avly  down 
towards  his  face.  In  the  half  light  the  spider  looked  an 
enormous  size  and  its  legs  spread  out  as  if  enc"".eavouring 
to  clutch  something.  Fascinated,  Bill  \\-atchtd  it  draw 
nearer,  nearer,  until  it  almost  touched  his  face. 
"  Git  out,  ye  lobster  !  " 

He  raised  his  hand  as  he  spoke  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
insect  and  missed.  The  spider  clambered  up  again  and 
disappeared. 

"  Blast  the  bloomin'  tiling  !  "  he  muttered,  cmd  turned 
on  his  side. 

"  Oh,  blimey  !  .  .  .  Good  momin'." 
A  large  toad  was  sitting  on  the  corner  of  his  blanket, 
a  mere  hand's  breadth  away,  and  looking  at  him  with  a 
pair  of  glistening  eyes.  For  a  moment  the  man  and 
the  toad  looked  fixedly  at  one  another,  then  the  toad 
hopped  away  and  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the  bed. 
■'  Well,  blimey  !  "  said  Bill,  cuddling  up  in  the»  clothes 
and  trying  to  sleep.  He  was  unsuccessful,  for  his  mind 
followed  the  toad. 

"  Where  'as  it  gone  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  Sp-Jders  as 
big  as  lobsters,  and  toads  as  big  as  hclephant  j.  This 
'ere  place  is  'aunted.  Now  where  'as  that  'ere  vermin 
gone  ?   " 

He  turned  round  on  his  side  and  again  his  gaze  fell 
on  the  toad.  The  thing  had  ascended  the  hijl  jormed 
by  the  knees  of  Bill's  mate,  and  there  on  the  emimmce  it 
sat,  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  open  mouth  of  the  sl'iepet . 

"  Blimey  !  it's  goin'  ter  jump  in,"  said  BiM.  "\  Raise 
the  foresight  a  little,  you  bounder,  and  oh  !  .  .  .  Ten 
to  one  you  miss  it." 

Moodily  contemplative,  the  toad  sat  silent,  its  big 
shining  eyes  fixed  on  the  cavern  in  front. 

"  Jump,   you   beggar  !  "   yeUed  Bill,  shouting  at    the 

top  of  his  voice.'   "  One  good  'op  an'  vou'll  serve  a  twill. " 

He   fell   into   a   paroxysm   of   mirth ;     the   R.A.yijC. 

orderly  awoke  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  hfted  the  cigaxetJe 

end  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  came  across  to  BiM. 

"  What's  amusin'  you,  chummy  I  "  he  asked. 

"  The  spider  and  the  toad,"  said  Bill.     "  A  big  Ic  ^bster 

of  a  spider  and  then  the  toad.     It's  tryin'  to  jumf  >  into 

the  man's  mouth.     Look  there  !  Ten  to  one  it  missc  !s." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  orderly  with  a  bland  -smile 


of   understanding.     "  You   must   lie   down   quietly  and 
try  and  have  a  little  slee^p." 

"  But  the  toad,"  Bill  remonstrated.  "  It's  just  goin' 
ter  jump." 

"  1  know.  I  know,"  said  the  orderly.  "  I  see  it  myself, 
but  try  and  compose  yourself,  chununy." 

"  But  man,  it's  real."  said  Bill,  .sitting  up.  "  Look 
yourself  and  you'll  see  it.  Don't  think  I'm  off  my 
napper." 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  the  orderly, 
smiling.  "  I  often  see  things  'ere  myself.  You  lie  down 
again  and  you'll  be  as  right  as  rain  in  the  morning." 

He  put  his  fingers  on  Bill's  pulse,  held  tliem  there  for  a 
moment,  then  pressed  the  boy  gently  back  into  the 
blankets. 

"  I  tell  you  there's  a  toad,"  said  Bill,  struggling  to  get 
up  again.  "  Look  at  that  man  lying  there  and  see  the 
toad  on  'is  knees.  It's  going  to  'op  into  the  bloke's 
mouth  in  a  minute." 

To  humour  the  patient,  the  orderly  looked  as  he  was 
directed,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  toad,  a  real  one, 
not  a  phantom,  perched  on  the  knees  of  the  sleeping 
patient 

"  So  there  is,"  said  the  orderly.  "  I  thought  you  were 
dehrious,  matey.  Well,  we'll  put  the  thing  out,'"'  he  said, 
and  shoved  it  off  the  blanket  on  to  the  floor. 

"  Ye'rc  not  a  sport."  said  Bill,  and  his  voice  was  charged 
with  contempt.  "  Why  didn't  yer  let  it  'op.  I  was 
bettin'  on  it.  Now  my  bloomin'  toad  'as  gone.  Bet 
yer  it'll  not  come  in  again,  either,"  said  Bill  sadly. 

"  I'll  bet  you  it  doesn't."  said  the  orderly,  but  in  a 
different  tone. 

Bill  Teake  returned  to  his  regiment  three  days  later, 
a  healthy  and  wiser  man.  He  has  cultivated  a  hearty 
dislike  for  French  dogs ;  he  has,  through  much  practise, 
made  perfect  a  new  manner  of  killing  looted  chickens  ; 
he  never  now  takes  part  in  a  conversation  wherein  vase- 
line is  mentioned,  but  the  sight  of  a  frog  always  brings  • 
memories  of  toads  to  Bill's  mind,  and  all  conversation  is 
cut  dead  until  Bill  narrates  for  the  hundredth  time  the 
tale  of  a  toad  in  a  cellar  at  Nouex-les-Mines. 


It  IS  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  two  Rritisli  airmen 
who  ha\-e  bnjuglit  down  Zepi)elins  should  both  ha\'e  been 
b()rn  in  India.  The  late  Lieutenant  Warneford  was  connected 
with  Kuch  Behar  ;  Lieutenant  Robinson  was  born  in  Coorg 
and  spent  several  years  of  his  boyhood  there.  Coorg  is  a 
pecuhar  httle  province  in  South  India  at  the  edge  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  with  an  administration  of  its  own.  Polli- 
betta,  Mr.  Robinson's  home,  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous 
coffee  district.  Wlien  it  was  first  opened  up  by  British 
planters,  it  was  pestiferous  and  the  death-roll  veiy  heavy, 
but  it  is  now  a  healthy  region,  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet, 
and  the  climate  delightful.  A  bov  brought  up  amid  such 
surroundings  develops  great  keenness  in  shikar,  but  a  Zeppelin 
at  night  is  big  game  few  have  the  luck  to  bag. 

A  little  hook  which  gives  a  new  insight  into  the. work  of 
British  airmen,  has  just  been  published.  It  is  entitled  In 
the  Royal  Xaral  A  if  Service  (Chatto  and'  Windus,  3s.  6d.  net.). 
It  consists  of  the  war  lettei-s  of  the  late  Harold  Rosherto  his 
tamily.  Mr.  Rosher,  who  did  nianv  brave  feats  and  was  a 
most  gallant  airman,  was  killed  while  testing  a  machine. 
These  letters  are  written  in  a  simple  and  direct  stvle  and  give 
a  very  vivid  description  of  the  life  with  its  constant  risks  and 
Its  thrilling  adventures  in  mid-air. 

.Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  last  book.  With  the  French. 
(Duckworth  and  Co.,  3s.  fad.  net.)  is  a  cheery  record  of  travels 
up  to  the  firing  line  in  France  and  at  Salonika,  and  it  proves 
that  all  Americans  are  not  neutral.  One  gathers  that  Air.  Davis 
was  not  proud  of  the  attitude  of  his  country  toward  the  war, 
and  that,  having  seen  the  things  of  which  the  common  enemy 
IS  capable,  he  held  views  with  regard  to  that  enemy  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  soldier  of  the  Alhes. 

The  Report  on  Austro-Himgarian  Alrocities  in  Serbia, 
(Simpkm  Marshall  and  Co.,  5s.  net)  is  probablv  the  most 
gruesome  document  of  the  war.  Professor  Reiss,  who 
compiled  the  report,  lias  done  so  in  a  preci.se  and  statistical 
fashion  that  adds  weight  to  his  terrible  indictment,  and,  if 
(jne  requires  a  touch  of  realism  to  add  to  the  documents, 
there  are  appended  some  horrible  photographs  of  the  victims 
of  the  Austrian  version  of  "  Kultur."  The  book  is  not  one 
for  general  circulation,  but  it  is  a  record  of  proved  cruelties 
that  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  against  the  day  of  settlement 
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How  Aeroplanes  are  Used  in  War 

By    a    Correspondent 


[In  a  previous  article  our  correspondent,  who  has 
exceptional  knoidcdgc  of  the  working  of  aeroplanes  in 
war-time,  described  the  different  kinds  most  generally  in 
use  and  the  way  in  which  they  worked.  In  the  present  con- 
tribution he  ex  plains  the  working  of  aero  planes  in  action] 

IN  the  previous  notes  I  dealt  with  the  "  Httle  " 
aeroplane  in  its  two  uses  of  "  defender  "  and  high 
speed  "  bomber  "  for  short  ranges.  The  "  defender  " 
as  the  term  (which  is  not  entirely  a  happy  one) 
implies,  is  a  stay  at  home  ;  the  "  bomber,"  equally 
obviously  goes  abroad.  But  lest  it  be  thought  that  the 
"  defender  "  has  nothing  but  the  fun  of  life,  it  is  as  well 
to  indicate  that  its  peculiar  activity  makes  it  useful  for 
other  special  services — for  example,  the  extinction  of 
"  dragon  balloons,"  those  ugly  yellow  sausages  .of 
monstrous  size  which  float,  tethered  5,000  yards  back 
of  the  line  and  from  their  point  of  vantage,  some  2,000 
feet  up,  enable  a  man,  as  intrepid  an  aeronaut  as  the 
flyer  proper,  though  less  heard  about,  to  telephone  to  the 
gunners  the  effect  of  their  fire  and  correct  their  aim. 


1 


A 
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Diagram  1. — ^The  aeroplane  at  A  is  attacking    the  kite   balloon  K  B. 

A  is  moving  down  wind  into  K  B,   and  after  will  take  the  upwardly 

curved  path  A  A'  A" 

The  way  we  proceed  is  no  secret  from  the  German 
and  need  be  no  secret  to  us.  The  lightest,  swiftest  and 
most  mo.bile  of  craft  are  needed  for  this  venture.  They 
rise  till  they  get  over  the  balloons  at  a  great  height  after 
taking  a  suitable  equipment  for  each  aeroplane.  With 
this  they  dive  down  at  an  exceedingly  steep  angle  so 
that  the  aeroplanes  are  aimed  at  the  kite  balloon.  The 
balloon,  if  its  attendants  are  on  the  alert,  is  hauled  down 
by  engine  power|at  lightning  speed,  but  the  path  of  the 
aeroplane  is  so  steep  from  the  clouds  to  its  prey  that  from 
time  to  time  a  success  is  registered  and  the  balloon,  the 
man,  and  the  tangled  tail  of  ropes  rush  with  a  wail  of 
flames  and  beating  ribbons  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise 
again.  . 

Whether  the  balloon  is  hit  or  not  a  part  of  our  purpose 
is  achieved  in  the  disturbance  of  their  artillery  control  ; 
but  like  other  military  acts,  this  is  not  effected  without 
payment.  Though  the  descent,  approach,  and  retire- 
ment from  proximity  to  the  enemy's  anti-aircraft  guns 
below,  is  as  brief,  and  the  manoeuvre  as  sudden  as 
possible  ;  though  the  attack  is  made  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wind  is  blowing ;  though  the  movement 
over  the  ground  is  therefore  as  rapid  and  the  change  of 
range  and  altitude  as  puzzling  as  possible  to  the  ground 


gunners,  there  are  hits  and  sometimes  losses.  In  dia- 
gram I.  the  path  of  the  aeroplane  A  is  shown  in  a  dotted 
line  ;  its  swerve  upwards  (indicated  by  an  arrow)  occurs 
after  firing  ;  .  the  wind  direction  is  shown  by  another 
arrow  on  the  right  hand  side. 

Had  the  attack  been  made  against  the  wind  instead 
of  with  it,  the  same  or  greater  facility  for  aiming  would 
be  obtained,  but  the  aeroplane  would  present  a  less 
rapidly  moving  target  to  the  earth,  and  the  risk  of 
i:)unishment  to  the  raiders  would  be  pro  tanto  greater. 

It  would  be  difficult,  save  when  the  wind  is  very 
slight  indeed,  to  make  the  attack  across  wind  [as  shown 
by  the  aeroplane  C,  in  the  same  diagram  I],  because  it 
is  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  airman  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  his  leea-ay,  and  the  leeway  is  one  of  the  re- 
solved components  of  his  aim  direction. 

Sudden  Swerve 

Notwithstanding  this,  all  methods  may  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  predecision  of  the  Squadron  Commander,  who 
knows  that  it  is  most  important  to  mislead  the  enemy's 
artiller}'  as  to  the  exact  movement  to  be  expected  on 
the  swoop. 

One  of  the  main  dangers  of  the  manoeuvre  lies  in  the 
stress  imposed  on  the  aeroplane  by  taking  the  curved 
path  A  A  "A  " — that  is,  recovering  from  the  descent 
and  turning  the  movement  into  one  of  ascent.  British 
airmen  rather  unexpectedly  call  this  the  act  of  "  flattening 
out,"  though  it  would  have  been  at  least  equally  appro- 
priate to  call  it  "  curhng  up."  The  speed  on  descent 
may  come  up  to  150  or  more  miles  per  hour,  and  special 
caution  must  be  observed  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the 
"  control,"  if  the  collapse  of  the  structure  of  the  machine 
and  the  consequent  disaster  is  to  be  avoided.  As  has 
been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Graham  White  and  Mr. 
Harper  in  a  recent  article,  it  has  been  found  safer  in  war 
to  keep  the  aeroplane  light  and  mobile,  though  weak, 
than  to  make  it  sluggish  and  heavy  but  strong,  owing  to 
the  intolerable  risks  from  gun  fire  involved  by  the 
sluggishness  which  may  be  imported  by  providing  too 
full  a  margin  of  strength  and  weight.  This  is  one  of  the 
matters  concerning  which  a  very  specious,  but  ill-advised 
attitude  was  struck  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  ignorant. 

Limited  Swerve 

Some  thoughtful  reader  will  probably  observe  that 
since  the  breakage  is  induced  by  the  pilot's  rapid  or 
violent  use  of  the  control  surfaces,  safety  can  be  got  with- 
out much  weight  by  limiting  the  contlrol lability — by 
retarding  or  impeding  the  quickest  rate  of  turning — 
this  device,  too,  has  been  employed  ;  indeed,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  break  up  certain  machines  in  the 
air,  but  here  again  the  sacrifice  of  handiness  was  felt 
and  the  muscular  effort  called  for  to  effect  many  of  the 
evolutions  became  fatiguing  with  the  longer  flights  on 
which  these  craft  are  used.  The  pilot  prefers  to  ha\e  the 
full  control,  and  for  the  rest  to  trust  to  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  early  yet  to  say  where  exactly  the  line 
should  be  drawn  in  balancing  "gun  fire  risk"  against 
"  aeroplane  risk,"  beyond  observing  that  as  pilots  be- 
come more  skilled  and  experienced  their  protection  by 
mechanical  means  from  their  own  rashness  becomes  less 
imperative.  It  would  appear  that  this  has  been  the 
line  adopted,  a  certain  gain  of  speed  results,  and  it 
should  prove  a  safe  fine  unless  some  new  and  terrific 
emergency  should  again  force  into  action  as  many  fresh 
pilots  as  did  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 

Attack  in  Numbers 

Reverting  for  one  moment  to  the  raids  on  dragon 
balloons— in  these  as  in  almost  all  other  evolutions  of 
the  kind — the  work  is  best  conducted  by  nimibers  of 
machines  simultaneously ,  not  only  because  numbers 
increase  the  chances  of  success  and  the  number  of  shots, 
but  because  they  diminish  the  danger  of  the  act  by 
distracting  the  enemy's  fire.  I  give  in  diagram  II.,  an 
indication  of  the  inside  of  a  tractor  "  defender  "  fitted 
with  100  H.P.  radial  engine.  The  machine  gun  is  shown 
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above  the  bonnet,  over  the  petrol  tank,  and  tiring  for- 
ward through  the  circle  swept  by  the  .propeller  blades. 
(Jn  one  of  the  blades  is  shown  a  patch  of  armour  steel 
arranged  to  deflect  the  chance  bullets  which  fail  to  pass 
between  the  blades.  [I  notice  that  the  photograph  from 
which  the  sketch  was  made  has  lent  tcj  it  a  very  ex- 
aggerated perspective  and  caused  the  near  wing  to  look 
much  larger  than  the  far  ones.  This  must  be  forgiven  me 
since  it  has  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  explanatory 
character  of  the  sketch  in  (]uestion.j  Sometimes  the 
patch  of  armour  is  omitted  altogether  from  the  propellor 
and  the  same  security  is  got  by  timing  the  trigger  action 
of  the  gun  to  (ire  only  in  the  interspace  between  the  blades 


Defender  type  of  aeroplane  shown  with  one  wing  removed  and  part 
of  body  cut  away  to  show  footbar  connected  to  the  rudder  by  chain 
line  and  control  column  or  "  joy  stick  "  in  the  airman's  hand  with 
wire  to  the  aileron.  This  same  stick  is  connected  by  a  wire  not 
shown  to  the  elevator  situated  behind  the  tail  plane 

in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  C.  Gray  in  iqi2  or  earlier,  and  used  by  the 
Germans,  the  French,  and  ourselves  only  since  the  war. 

Zepp  Attacks  by  Day  and  Night 

The  difficulties  about  bagging  "  Zepps"  b\'  day  arc 
(i)  they  can,  for  all  their  size,  climb  abominably 
fast;  (2)  they  have  so  many  folks  on  board  that  their 
lookout  in  the  air  is  many  times  more  effective  than  that 
of  any  one,  two,  or  say  six  aeroplanes,  also  supposed  in 
the  air,  but  unable  tb  discuss  the  looking  out  business 
with  one  another :  (3)  Zepps  are,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  extraordinarily  hard  to  find  from  an  aeroplane : 
(4)  if  the  Zepp  finds  the  aeroplanes  first,  its  eminently' 
great  air  endurance  enables  it  to  take  refuge  over  the 
sea  ;  since  any  known  aeroplane  light  enough  to  climb 
quickly  over  it  cannot  be  carrying  many  hours'  fuel,  and 
must  retain  such  a  stock  in  hand  as  to  be  able  to  Ry  back 
to  land  after  the  assault. 

From  the  last  condition  it  will  be  seen  that  an  ordinary 
"defender"  with  three  hours'  fuel,  say,  would  have  to 
do  the  whole  of  the  "  catching  up  "  in  ih  hours,  including 
a  prodigiously  fast  chmb  to  some  13,00b  feet.  There 
have  been  two  cases,  justly  celebrated,  when  Zepps  have 
been  bombed  by  British  airmen,  the  one  by  day,  and  the 
other  by  night— the  one  on  a  French  aeroplane,  the 
other  on  a  British.  The  ditficulties  of  attack  on  a  Zepp 
by  night  are  of  a  different  order  in  some  respects. 

If  the  chase  takes  place  in  the  dark,  and  lasts  say,  two 
hours,  of  100  miles,  the  aeroplane  pilot  will  be  that 
distance  from  his  illuminated  landing  ground.  It  is  the 
merest  chance  if  any  other  landing  ground  is  handy,  is 
known  to  him,  and  is  illuminated.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
illuminate  every  probable  aerodrome  on  his  track  ;  it 
would  amount  to  warning  the  Zeppelin  where  not  to  go. 
.\ccordingly  the  safe  re-alighting  of  the  aeroplane  is  a 
dominant  consideration  by  night — if  aeroplane  attacks 
on  Zepps  are  to  be  made  by  night  in  present  circum- 
stances 'which  I  seriously  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  very 
vocal  Mayors — stout  fellows — who  always  write  to  the 
papers  after  a  Zepp  raid.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they 
pay  for  flyers  and  ought  to  get  value.]  By  night,  the 
rigid  airsliiji  covers  up  its  ostensible  defect  of  being  a 
large  garget  and  retains  all  its  manifest  advantages  of 
long  range,  rapid  rising,  multiplicity  of  engines,  its 
buoyancy  independent  of  engines  save  it  from  dependence 
on  the  source  of  power  ;  its  numerous  guns  in  defence, 
its  organised  look-outs,  its  ability  (o  go  dead  slow,  to 
drift  silently  down  wind  ;  and  it  retains  above  all,  in  a 


superior  degree  at  night,  its  quality   of   being  practically 
as  hard  to  find  from  an  aeroplane  as  is  another  aeroplane. 

Lieut.   Warneford's  Feat 

By  day  the  most  successful  aeroplane  for  Zepp  attach 
is  the  light,  fast  "  defender,"  since  its  high  alighting  speef 
introduces   no   additional    risk   beyond    that    normal    ti 
alighting  on  such   machines.     A    mcncplane  should   b 
specially  useful   for   tinding   the  quarry,  the   nionoplanj 
having  the  (juality  of  a  free  view  of  all  the  sky  above  tin 
pilot.     The  only  competitor  for  freedom  of  view  is  th< 
"  pusher  "—time  may  show  which  is  the  more  useful  as 
experience  is  gained,  but  at  present  it  is  to  a  Morane 
single  seater  with  rapid  engine  that  we  owe  our  first 
Zeppelin  bag  by  day,  and  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of 
utility  than  actual  achievement.  For  this  Lieut.  Warneford 
was  decorated  with  a  V.C,  to  his  lasting  fame  and  honour. 

Lieut.  Brandon's  Feat 

By  night,  the  most  successful  aeroplane  proved  to  be — 
what  might  have  been  expected — an  aeroplane  of  excep- 
tionally slow  alighting  quality  and  of  great  strength, 
thereby  giving  to  the  airman  that  confidence  in  his 
eventual  landing  which  freed  him  to  leave  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  aerodrome  to  career  off  into  the 
blackness  at  <),ooo  feet  height  after  the  airship,  and  take  his 
chance  of  alighting  where  fortune  might  lead  him.  In  this 
case  the  aeroplane  was  a  two  seater,  a  "  BE2C  "  relieved 
of  the  weight  of  the  passenger,  and  to  that  extent  still 
better  for  slow  ahghting,  it  was  a  typical  "  multi-pur- 
pose "aeroplane,  and  as  I  have  something  to  say  against 
"  multi-purpose"  aeroplanes  on  principle,  I  am" only  too 
glad  to  admit  that  they  have  their  good  points,  and  "have 
in  fact,  the  only  Zepp  bagged  by  night  to  their  credit, 
besides  being  the  only  British  aeroplane  to  have  brought 
down  an  airship  raider  at  all.  Lieut.  Brandon  gained 
the  D.S.O.  for  this  feat. 

Aeroplane  Nomenclature 

There  is  nothing  more  symptomatic  of  the  progress  of 
flight  than  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  names  by  which 
aeroplanes  of  various  types  are  still  known.  They  are 
worse  than  inadequate,  they  are  inappropriate.  I'or 
some  years,  at  any  rate  since  Col.  Sykes's  lecture  on  the 
subject  before  the  Aeronautical  Society,  all  single-seated 
aeroplanes  were  called,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  scouts." 
They  were  specifically  called  for  by  this  military  authority 
to  Seoul,  and  their  arming  was  scarcely  considered.  I  do 
not  blame  him,  on  the  contrary  I  note  that  no  one  in  any 
land  or  clime,  not  even  the  stimulating  critics  of  the 
R.F.C.  suggested  that  he  was  mistaken.  No  one  presaw 
that  single  seaters  would  mainly  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  fast  scouting,  and  that  all  aeroplanes  must  be 
armed.  The  term  "  scout  "  as  distinctive  of  the  single 
seater  survives,  but  is  doomed.  The  absurdity  of  calUng 
a  "  bomber  "  a  "  scout,"  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  the 
term  "  fighter  scout  "  is  almost  comic. 

The  business  of  bombing,  though  entertAined  by  the 
Naval  Service,  was  little  regarded  by  the  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  In  neither  service  was  any  sub- 
stantial provision  made  for  bombing  as  a  definite  branch 
of  operation.  If  we  are  to  believe  each  of  the  com- 
batant armies'  accounts  of  the  other's  bombing  (and 
it  is  the  country  in  receipt  of  the  bombs  which  best 
knows  what  their  military  effect  is),  we  may  conclude 
that  in  relation  to  the  expenditure,  the  effect  is  in- 
significant. Bombing  is  like  artillery  fire  without  "  fire 
control  "  or."  spotting  "  ;  the  aim  is  worse,  the  weight 
of  metal  thrown  is  less,  the  expense  of  throwing  it  is 
greater,  and  so  is  the  risk.  The  quality  which  gives 
value  to  the  bomber  aeroplane  is  that  its  range  of  action 
IS  greater  than  that  of  the  guns.  Intense  study  is  being 
put  into  the  aiming  problem,  and  it  may  perhaps  bear 
Its  sinister  fruit  before  long.  The  serious  use  to  us  is 
the  attack  on  railways,  centres  and  depots,  just  behind 
the  lighting  area,  so  as  to  hinder  concentrations  of  troops 
and  munitions,  notably  at  the  time  of  a  "  push."  Its 
political  use  is  that  it  gives  the  populace  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction and  stimulation  quite  beyond  what  is  warranted 
by  results,  accordingly  when  there  is  a  lull,  or  when 
affairs  have  not  moved  as  well  as  the  authorities  might 
have  wished,  bombing  raids  are  resorted  to  and  reported 
on  the  one  hand,   and  disparaged  on   the  other. 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

.    A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 
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Synopsis  :   Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  new  armv  and  was  wounded  at  Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bullivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  toiindertakc 
a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and 
Germany.     The   onlv   clue  is   a   scrap    of   paper    bcariii'^ 
the    words,     Kasrcdin— cancer— v.I.     This    was    handed 
to  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  by  an  officer 
Sir    Walter's   son—wounded   to   death   in   obtaining   it. 
Hannay  undertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  {the  Hon. 
L.  G.  Arbuthnot)  agrees  to  help  him.     Sir  Walter  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron. 
a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  also  joins  them.     On  November  17th 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree  to  meet 
in  a  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
later—onjanuarvnth.       Sandy    goes    to  Constantinople , 
disguised  as  a  Turk,'b\'  way  of  Cairo.     Blenkiron  drops  into 
Germany  by  way  of  Scandinavia.     Hajtnay,  who  in  South 
Africa  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony. '  Hannav  sails  for  Lisbon  ivhere  he  meets 
his  old  Rhodcsian  friend,  Peter  Picnaar,  who  agrees  to  be 
his  companion.     They  go  on  to  Germany  and  find  their 
way  to    Berlin.      Here  they  have  an  ■  interview   ivith  two 
Government  high  officials  :    one,  Colonel  von  Stumm,  had 
been  in  German   South-West  Africa,  fighting  the  Hereros. 
Stumm  takes  them  in  cliarge,  leaves  Pienaar  in  Berlin,  but 
brings  Hatinav  to  his  castle  in  Bavaria.    On  the  way  Hannay 
has  an  interview  with  tJie  Kaiser,  and  also  with  a  Herr 
Gaudian,  a  great  engineer.    Stumm  grossly  insults  Hamiay, 
who  knocks  him  out  and  maizes  a  bolt  for  it.     Reaching 
the  Danube  he  gets  taken  on  as  an  engineer  on  a  steamer 
tugging  barges  of  munitions  to  Rustchuk.     On  the  journey 
down  the  Danube  Pienaar.  Jiaving  escaped  from  a  prison 
camp,  rejoins  Hannav,  and  on  arrival  at  Constantinople 
they  are  saved  from  a  Turkish  rabble  by  a  fanatic.     The 
next  day,  Januarv  lyth,  they  go  to  the  cafe  where  they  are 
arrested,  only  to  find  themselves  usiiered  into  the  presence 
of  Blenliiron  and  Sandy  who  was  the  fanatic  in  disguise. 
Blenliiron  tells  Jiis  story,  and  Sandy  continues. 

CHAPTER  XII  {continued) 

IL00KP:D  at  Sandy.     He    filled    his    pipe   again,    and 
pushed  back  his  skin  cap  from  his  brows.      What  with 
his    long    dishevelled    hair,    his    high-boned    face,    and 
stained  eyebrows  he  had   the   appearance   of  some  mad 
mullah.  _ 

"  I  went  straight  to  Smyrna,"  he  said.  "  It  wasn't  diffi- 
cult, for  you  see  I  had  laid  down  a  good  many  lines  in  former 
travels.  I  reached  the  town  as  a  Greek  money-lender  from 
the  Delta,  but  I  had  friends  there  I  could  count  on,  and  the 
same  evening  I  was  a  Turkish  gypsy,  a  member  of  the  most 
famous  fraternity  in  Western  Asia.  I  had  long  been  a  mem- 
ber and  I'm  blood  brother  of  the  chief  boss,  so  I  stepped  into 
the  part  ready  made.  But  I  found  out  that  the  Company 
(•i  the  Rosy  Hours  was  not  what  I  had  known  it  in  1910. 
Then  it  had  been  all  for  the  Young  Turks'  and  reform  ;  now 
it  hankered  after  the  old  regime  and  was  the  last  hope  of  the 
Orthodox.  It  had  no  use  for  Enver  and  his  friends  and  it 
did  not  regard  with  pleasure  the  beaux  yeux  of  the  Teuton. 
It  stood  for  Islam  and  the  old  ways,  and  might  be  described  as 
a  Conservative  Nationalist  caucus.  But  it  was  uncommon 
])oworful  in  the  provinces,  and  Enver  and  Talaat  daren't 
meddle  with  it.  The  dangerous  thing  about  it  was  that  it 
said  nothing  and  apparently  did  nothing.  It  just  bided  its 
time  and  took  notice. 

"  You  can  imagine  that  this  was  the  very  kind  of  crowd  for 
my  purpose.  I  knew  of  old  its  little  ways,  for  with  all  its 
orthodoxy  it  dabbled  a  good  deal  in  magic  and-  owed  half 
its  power  to  its  atmosphere  of  the  uncanny.  The  Companions 
could  dance  tlie  hearts  out  of  the  ordinary  Turk.  You  saw 
a  bit  of  one  of  our  dances  this  afternoon,  Dick— pretty  good, 
wasn't  it  ?  They  could  go  anywhere  and  no  questions  asked. 
They  knew  what  the  ordinary  man  was  thinking,  for  they 
were  the  best  intelligence  department  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
—far  better  than  Enver's  Khafiyeh.  And  they  were  popular, 
too,  for  they  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the  AcwscA- -the 
Germans  who  are  squeezing  out  the  life-blood  of  the  Osmanli 


for  their  own  ends.  It  would  have  Deen  as  much  as  the  lite 
of  the  Committee  or  its  German  masters  was  worth  to  lay  a 
hand  on  us,  for  we  clung  together  like  leeches  and  we  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  sticking  at  trifles. 

"  Well,  you  may  imagine  it  wasn't  difhcult  for  me  to  move 
where  I  wanted.  My  dress' and  the  pass-word  franked  me 
everywhere.  I  travelled  from  Smyrna  by  the  new  railway  to 
Pandemia  on  the  Marmora,  and  got  there  just  before  Christ- 
mas. That  was  after  Anzac  and  Suvla  had  been  evacuated, 
but  I  could  hear  the  guns  going  hard  at  Cape  Helles.  From  / 
Pandemia  I  started  to  cross  to  Thrace  in  a  coasting  steamer. 
And  there  an  uncommon  funny  thing  happened.  ...  I 
got  torpedoed. 

"  It  must  have  been  about  the  last  effort  of  a  British  sub- 
marine in  these  waters.  But  she  got  us  all  right.  She 
gave  us  ten  minutes  to  take  to  the  boats  and  then  sent  the 
blighted  old  packet  and  a  fine  cargo  of  6  in.  shells  to  the 
bottom.  There  weren't  many  passengers,  so  it  was  easy 
enough  to  get  ashore  in  the  ship's  boats.  The  submarine 
sat  on  the  surface  watching  us,  and  we  wailed  and  howled  in 
the  true  Oriental  way,  and  I  saw  the  Captain  quite  close  in  the 
conning  tower.  Who  do  you  think  it  was  ?  Tommy  Elliot, 
who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  from  me  at  home. 

"  I  gave  Tommy  the  surprise  of  his  life.  As  we  bumped 
past  him,  I  started  the  '  Flowers  of  the  Forest  '—the  old  ver- 
sion— on  the  antique  stringed  instrument  I  carried,  and  I 
sang  the  words  very  plain.  Tommy's  eyes  bulged  out  of  his 
head,  and  he  shouted  at  me  in  English  to  know  who  the 
devil  I  was.  I  replied  in  the  broadest  Scots,  which  no  man 
in  the  submarine  or  in  our  boat  could  have  understood  a 
word  of.  '  Maister  Tammy,'  I  cried,  '  what  for  wad  ye 
skail  a  dacent  tinkler 'lad  intil  a  cauld  sea  ?  I'll  g^e  ye  your 
kail  through  the  reek  for  this  ploy  the  next  time  I'forgaither 
wi'  ye  on  the  tap  o  'Caerdon.'  " 

"  Tommy  spotted  me  in  a  second.  He  laughed  till  he  cried, 
and  as  we  moved  off  shouted  to  me  in  the  same  language  to 
'  pit  a  stoot  hert  tae  a  stey  brae.'  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  had 
the  sense  not  to  tell  my  father,  or  the  old  man  will  have  had  a 
fit.  He  never  much  approved  of  my  wanderings,  and  thought 
I  was  safely  anchored  in  the  battalion. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  got  to  Constantinople 
and  pretty  soon  found  touch  with  Blenkiron.  The  rest  yoa 
know.  .  .  And  now  for  business.  I  have  been  fairly 
lucky — but  no  more,  for  I  haven't  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thing  nor  anything  like  it.  But  I've  solved  the  first  of 
Harry  Bullivant's  riddles.  I  know  the  meaning  of  Kasredin, 
"  Sir  Walter  was  right,  as  Blenkiron  has  told  us.  There's 
a  great  stirring  in  Islam,  something  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  They  make  no  secret  of  it.  These  rehgious  revivals 
come  in  cycles,  and  one  was  due  about  now.  And  they  are 
quite  clear  about  the  details.  A  seer  has  arisen  of  the  blood 
of  the  Prophet,  who  will  restore  the  Khalifate  to  its  old  glories 
and  Islam  to  its  old  purity.  His  sayings  are  everywhere  in  the 
Moslem  world.  AH  the  orthodox  believers  have  them  by 
heart.  That  is  why  their  young  men  are  rolling  up  to  the 
armies  and  dying  without  complaint  in  (iallipoli  and  Trans- 
caucasTa.  They  believe  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
deliverance. 

"  Now  the  first  thing  I  found  out  was  that  the  Young  Turks 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this.  They  are  unpopular  and  un- 
orthodox, and  no  true  Turks.  But  Germany  has.  How,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  could  see  quite  plainly  that  in  some  subtle 
way  Germany  was  regarded  as  a  collaborator  in  the  movement. 
It  is  that  belief  that  is  keeping  the  present  regime  going. 
The  ordinary  Turk  loathes  the  Committee  but  he  has  some 
queer  perverted  exp>ectation  from  Gcrmanj'.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  Enver  and  the  rest  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  un- 
popular Teuton.  It  is  a  case  of  the  Teuton  carrying  the 
unpopular  Committee.  And  Germany's  graft  is  just  this 
and  nothing  more — that  she  has  some  hand  in  the  coming  of 
this  new  deliverer. 

"  They  talk  about  the  thing  quite  openly.  It  is  called  the 
Kdsba-i-hurriyeh,  the  Palladium  of  Eibcrty.  The  prophet, 
himself  is  known  as  Zimritd,  the  Emerald,  and  his  four  Ministers 
are  called  also  after  jewels — Sapphire,  Ruby,  Pearl  and  Topaz. 
You  will  hear  their  names  as  often  in  the  talk  of  towns  and 
villages  as  you  will  hear  the  names  of  Generals  in  England. 
But  no  one  knew  where  he  was  or  when  he  would  reveal  him- 
self, though  every  week  came  his  messages  to  the  faithful. 
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AH  that  1  coold  loam  was  that  he  and  his  followers  were 
comiiifi  from  the  \\V>^t. 

\'ou  will  say,  what  about  Kasredin.  That  puzzled  me 
dreadfully  fur  no  one  used  the  j)hrase.  The  Home  of  the 
Spirit  !  It  is  an  obvious  cliche,  just  as  in  England  some  new 
sect  might  cill  itself  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  no  one 
seemed  to  use  it. 

"  But  by  and  by  I  discovered  that  there  was  an  inner  and 
an  outer  circle  in  this  mystery.  There  is  always  an  esoteric 
side  to  any  creed  which  is  kept  from  the  common  herd.  1 
struck  this  side  in  Constantinople.  Now  there  is  a  very 
famous  Turkish  sJuika  called  Kasredin,  one  of  those  old  half- 
comic  miracle-plays,  with  an  allegorical  meaning,  which 
takes  a  week  to  hear.  That  tale  tells  of  the  coming  of  a 
prophet,  and  I  found  that  the  .select  of  the  faith  spoke  of  the 
new  revelations  in  terms  of  it.  The  curious  thing  is  that  in 
that  tale  the  prophet  is  aided  by  one  of  the  few  women  who 
play  much  part  in  the  hagiology  of  Islam.  That  is  the 
jx)int  of  the  tale,  and  it  is  partly  a  jest  but  mainly  a  religious 
ID\-stery.  The  prophet,  too,  i.s"  not  called  Emerald." 
"  I  know,"  I  said.  "  he  is  called  Greenmantle." 
Sandy  >crambled  to  his  feet,  letting  his  pipe  drop  in  the  fire- 
place. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  find  out  that  ?  "  he  cried. 
Then  I  told  them  of  Stumm  and  (iaudian  and  the  whispered 
words  I  had  not  been  meant  to  hear.  Blenkiron  was  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  a  steady  stare,  unusual  from  one  who  seemed 
always  to  have  his  ej-es  abstracted,  and  Sandy  had  taken  to 
ranging  up  and  down  the  room. 

■■  Germany's  in  the  heart  of  the  plan.  That  is  what  I 
always  thought.  If  we're  to  find  the  Kasba-i-hurrij-eh  it  is 
no  good  fossicking  among  the  Committee  or  in  the  Turkish 
provinces.  The  secret's  in  Germany.  Dick,  you  should  not 
have  crossed  the  Danube." 

"  That's  what  I  half  feared,"  I  said.  "  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  thing  must  come  east,  and  sooner 
rather  than  later.  I  take  it  they  can't  afford  to  delay  too 
long  before  they  deliver  the  goods.  If  we  can  stick  it  out  here 
we  must  hit  the  trail.  .  .  .  I've  got  another  bit  of  evi- 
dence.    I  have  solved  Harry  Bullivant's  third  puzzle."  , 

Sandy's  eyes  were  very  bright  and  I  had  an  audience  on 
wires. 

"  Did  you  sav  that  in  the  tale  of  Kasredin  a  woman  is  the 
ally  of  the  prophet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sandy.     "  Wliat  of  that  ?  " 
"  Only  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Greenmantle.     I  can 
give  you  her  name." 

I, fetched  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  from  Blenkiron's 
desk  and  handed  it  to  Sandy. 

"  Write  down  Harrv  Bullivant's  tliird  word." 
He  promptly  wrote  down  "  V.  I." 
^  Then  I  told  them  of  the  other  name  Stumm  and  Gaudian 
had  spoken.     I  told  of  my  discovery  as  I  lay  in  the  wood- 
man's cottage. 

'•  The  '  I  '  is  not  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  but  the  numeral. 
The  name  is  Von  Einem— Hilda  von  Einem." 

"  Good  old  Harr\',"  said  Sandy  softlv.  "  He  was  a  dashed 
clever  chap.  Hilda  von  Einem  !  Who  and  where  is  she  ?— - 
for  if  we  find  her  we  have  done  the  trick." 

Then  Blenkiron  spoke.  "  I  reckon  I  can  put  vou  wise  on 
that,  gentlemen."  he  said.  "  I  saw  her  no  later  "than  yester- 
day. She  is  a  lovely  lady.  She  happens  also  to  be  the 
owner  of  this  house." 

Both  Sandy  and  I  began  to  laugh.  It  was  too  comic  to 
have  stumbled  across  Europe  and  lighted  on  the  very  head- 
quarters of  the  puzzle  'we  had  set  out  to  unriddle. 

But  Blenkiron  did  not  laugh.  At  the  mention  of  Hilda 
von  Einem  he  had  suddenlv  become  very  solemn,  and  the 
sight  of  his  face  pulled  me  up  short. 

"  I  don't  like  it  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  I  would  rather 
you  had  mentioned  any  other  name  on  God's  eartii  1  haven't 
been  long  in  this  city,  but  1  have  been  long  enough  to  size  up 
the  various  political  bosses.  They  haven't  much  to  them 
1  reckon  they  wouldn't  stand  up  against  what  we  could  show 
them  in  the  United  States.  But  I  have  met  the  J-rau  von 
Einem  and  that  lady  s  a  very  different  proposition.  The  man 
that  will  understand  her  has  got  tg  take  a  biggish  size  in  hats." 
Who  is  she  .--      I  asked. 

'  ^^l'^'  *')''l'l^'i''*  y^^^  ^  '^^"■^  tell  you:  She  was  a  great 
excavator  of  Babylonish  and  Hittite  ruins,  and  she-  married 
a  diplomat  who  went  to  giorv  three  years  back.  It  isn't 
what  she  has  been  but  what  she  is,  and  that's  a  mighty  clever 
woman.  ^    •' 

Blenkiron's  respect  did  not  depress  me.  I  felt  as  if  at  last 
\\e  had  got  our  job  narrowed  to  a  decent  compass  for  I  had 
hated  casting  about  in  the  dark.     I  asked  where  she  lived 

that  1  don  t  know,  "  said  Blenkiron.  "  You  won't  find 
people  unduly  anxious  to  gratify  your  natural  curiosity  about 
rrau  yon  Einem. 

"  I  can  find  that  out,"  said  Sandy.     "  That's  the  advan- 


tage of  having  a  push  like  mine.     Meantime.  I've  got  to  clear 
Dick,  you  and  Peter  must  go  to  bed  at  once." 

"  Why  .'  "   I   asked  in  amazement.     Sandy  spoke  hke  a 
medical  adviser. 

"  Because  I  want  your  clothes — the  things  you've  got  on 
now.  I'll  take  them  off  with  me  and  you'll  never  see  them 
again." 
"  You've  a  queer  taste  in  souvenirs,"  I  said. 
"  Say  rather  the  Turkish  police.  The  current  in  the 
Bosporus  is  pretty  strong  and  these  sad  relics  of  two  mis- 
guided Dutchmen  will  be  washed  up  to-morrow  about  Seraglio 
Point.  In  this  game  you  must  drop  the  curtain  neat  and 
pat  at  the  end  of  each  .scene,  if  you  don't  want  trouble  later 
with  the  missing  heir  and  the  family  lawyer." 

CHAPTER   XI 11 
I  Move  in  Good  Society 

I    WALKED  out  of  that  house  next  morning  with  Blen- 
kiron's arm  in  mine,  a  different  being  from  the  friendless 
creature   who   had   looked   vainly   the   day   before   for 
sanctuary.     To  begin  with.   I  was  splendidly    dressed 
I  had  a  navy  blue  suit  with  square  padded  shoulders-  a  neat 
black  bow  tie.  shoes  with  a  hump  at  the  toe,  and  a  brown 
bowler.     Over  that  I  wore  a  great  coat  lined  with  wolf  fur 
I  had  a  smart  inalacca  cane  and  one  of  Blenkiron's  cigars  in 
my  mouth.     Peter  had  been  made  to  trim  his  beard    and 
dressed  in  unassuming  pepper-and-salt,  looked  with  his 'docile 
eyes  and  quiet  voice  a  very  respectable  servant.     Old  Blenk- 
iron had  done  the  job  in  style,  for,  if  you'll  believe  it    he    had 
brought  the  clothes  all  the  way  from  "London,     I  realised  now 
why  he  and   Sandy  had   been   fossick-ing  in  my    wardrobe 
Peter  s  suit  had  been  of  Sandy's  procuring,  and  it  was  not  the 
fit  of  mine.     I  had  no  difficulty  about  the  accent.     Any  man 
brought  up  in  the  colonies  can  get  his  tongue  round  American 
and  I  flattered  myself  I    made  a  very  fair  shape  at  the  Ungo 
of  the  Middle  West.  *' 

The  wind  had  gone  to  the  south  and  the  snow  was  melting 
fast.  There  was  a  blue  sky  over  Asia,  and  away  to  thS 
north  masses  of  white  cloud  drifting  over  the  Black  Sea. 
What  had  seemed  the  day  before  the  dingiest  of  cities  now  • 
took  on  a  strange  beauty,  the  beauty  of  unexpected  horizons 
and  tongues  of  grey  water  winding  below  cypress-studded 
shores.  A  man  s  mind  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  appreciation 
of  scenerN-.  I  felt  a  free  man  once  more,  and  could  use  my 
eyes.  ^ 

That  street  was  a  jumble  of  every  nationality  on  earth. 
There  were  Turkish  regulars  in  their  queer  comical  khaki 
helmets,  and  wikl-looking  levies,  who  had  no  kin  with  Europe. 
There  were  squads  of  Germans  in  flat  forage  caps  staring 
vacantly  at  novel  sights,  and  quick  to  .salute  any-  officer  on 
the  side-walk.  Turks  in  closed  carriages  passed,  and  Turks 
on  good  Arab  horses,  and  Turks  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
come  out  of  the  Ark.  But  it  was  the  rabble  that  caught  the 
eye—a  very  wild,  pinched,  miserable  rabble.  I  never  in 
iny  life  saw  such  swarms  of  beggars,  and  you  walked  down 
that  street  to  the  accompaniment  of  entreaties  for  alms  in  all 
the  tongues  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Blenkiron  and  I  behaved 
as  If  we  were  interested  tourists.  We  would  stop  and  laugh  at 
one  fellow  and  give  a  penny  to  a  second,  passing  comments 
m  high-pitched  Western  voices. 

We  went  into  a  cafe  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  beggar 
came  in  and  asked  alms.  Hitherto  Blenkiron's  purse  had  been 
closed,  but  now  he  took  out  some  small  nickels  and  planked 
five  down  on  the  table.  The  man  cried  down  blessings  and 
picked  up  three.  Blenkiron  very  swiftly  swept  the  other  two 
mto  his  pocket. 

That  seemed  to  me  queer,  and  I  remarked  that  I  had  never 
before  seen  a  beggar  who  gave  change.  Blenkiron  said 
nothing,  and  presently  we  moved  on  and  came  to  the  harbour 
side. 

There  were  a  number  of  small  tugs  moored  alongside,  and 
one  or  two  bigger  craft— fruit  boats  I  judged,  which  used  to 
ply  in  the  Agean.  They  looked  pretty  well  moth-eaten  from 
disuse  We  stopped  at  one  of  them"  and  watched  a  fello-.7 
in  a  blue  nightcap  splicing  ropes.  He  raised  his  eyes  once 
and  looked  at  us  and  then  kept  on  with  his  business. 

L.lenkiron  asked  him  where  he  came  from,  but  he  shook 
ins  head,  not  understanding  the  tongue.  A  Turkish  police- 
man came  up  and  stared  at  us  suspiciously  till  Blenkiron 
opened  his  coat  as  if  by  accident  and  displayed  a  tiny  bit  of 
ribbon  a.t  which  he  saluted.  Failing  to  make  conversation 
with  the  sailor,  Blenkiron  flung  him  three  of  his  black  cigars. 

.  |uess  you  can  smoke,  friend,  if  you  can't  talk,"  he  said. 

1  he  man  grinned  and  caught  the  three  neatly  in  the  air. 
1  hen  to  my  amazement  he  tossed  one  of  them  back. 
^     1  he  donor  regarded  it  quizzically  as  it  lay  on  the  pavement. 

inat   boys  a   c(mnoisseur  of  tobacco,"   he  said.     As  we 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Why  Garages  recommend 

Gooi^EAR 

ALL-WEATHER  TREAD  TYRES 


At  each  and  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
Goodyear  Service  Stations  you  will  hear  the 
story  of  the  Goodyear  Tyre. 

Every  one  of  these  Garage  Proprietors  re- 
commends Goodyears  because  he  believes  in 
them  —  because  he  knows  that  by  advising 
Goodyears  he  is  protecting  the  goodwill  of  his 
business. 

Salisfied'customers  are  his  best  advertisement. 

His  customers  are  high  in  praise  of  these  big, 
buoyant,  easy-running  Goodyear  tyres. 

Every  car  equipped  with  these  handsome, 
reliable  Goodyears  shows  a  reduction  in  fuel 
consumplion — shows  the  most  miles  per  gallon 
of  petrol. 

Scientific  processes  of  Goodyear  manufacture 
have  solved  the  problem  of  strength  combined 
with  lightness,  wonderful  resiliency,  and  perfect 
balance. 

Then  there 's  the  diamond  tread  which 
GRIPS  the  hard  road-substance  with  a  skid- 
resisting  grip  that  gives  motorists  perfect  confi- 
dence on  all  roads  in   all  weathers. 

Consult  the  next  "Goodyear  Service  Station  " 
you  see  about  your  tyres. 


For    maximum     mileage    on    Commercial 
Vehicles  fit     the    Goodyear     Band    Tyre. 


The  Goodyear  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain),  Ltd., 

Central    House,    King>way,      -  London,    W.C. 

Brunches  at  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,       Dublin,      and       Belfast. 


Canadian    Factory 


Bowmanville,    Ontario. 


Two   Splendid   Safeguards 

For  Naval   or   Military   Officers 

Designed  by  Burberrys  and  made  in  their  exclusive 
Weave-Proof  materisils,  these  ensure  better  protec- 
tion against  rain  or  cold  ;  more  warmth  on  chilly 
days  ;  and  greater  comfort  under  all  conditions 
than  any  other  weatherproof   equipment    available 


Tielocken 
Bui  berry 

THE  BURBERRY 

There  is  little  need  for 
Burberrys  to  mention  the 
speci-rl  properties  of  this 
world  -  famous  weather- 
proof. 

Thousands  of  Oliicers  of 
both  Services,  including 
His  Majesty  the  King,  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Allied 
Armies  and  Navies  ensure 
their  health  and  comfort 
when  on  Active  Service 
by  wearing  The  Burberry. 

Supplied  in  Khaki,  Blue 
or  Black  Burberry  Weave- 
Proof  Cloths. 


Self-ventilating  "Burberrys'' 
give  satisfying  protection 
without  need  of  heat-con- 
densing linings. 

Oil-iilk  condenses  heat  as  quickly  as 
rubbei — both  are  equally  air.proof. 
The  body  need,  air  as  aauch  as  the  lungs. 
To  iffnore  this  fact  brines  imnediate 
discomfort,  creates  bodily  fati«ue,  and 
courts  serious  trouble. 

Then  the  additional  weisht  of  an  oiled- 
sillc  interlined  coat  makes  it  cumber- 
some, as  well  as  unhealthy. 


TIELOCKEN 
BURBERRY 

Maximum  protection, 
with  smart  distinction 
are  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  this 
esj)ecially  attractive 
model. 

Doubly  prexticts  every 
vulnerable  part  of  the 
body,  providing,  from 
chin  to  knees,  a  light, 
dry  and  healthful  safe- 
guard against  bad 
weather. 

Another  feature  of 
the  Tielocken  is  the 
avoidance  of  buttons. 
Except  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  upright 
collar,  the  coat  is 
securely  held  by  a 
single  belt-and-buckle. 

Naval,  as  well  aa 
Military  fpatterns  sup- 
plied. 

Eeery    Burberry  Garment 
is    labelled     "  Burberrys." 

Officers'  Complete 
Kits  in  2  to  4  Days 
or  Ready    for   Use 


Illiutrated 
Naval  or 
Military 
Catalogue* 
Post  Free. 


NAVAL    &     MILITARY 
WEATHERPROOFS 

During  the  War 
BURBERRYS  CLEAN 
AND  RE-PROOF  Officers' 
"  Burberrys,"'  Tielockens, 
aod  Burberr>'  Trench -Warms 
FREE  QF  CHARGE. 


The  Burberry 


BURBERRYS  [!5;,ToS 
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{Continued  Irotn  page  i8) 
moved  away  I  saw  the  Turkish  policeman  pick  it  up  and  put 
It  inside  his  cap. 

We  returned  by  the  long  street  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
There  was  a  man  selling  oranges  on  a  tray  and  Blenkiron 
-topped  to  look  at  them.  I  noticed  that  the  man  shuffled 
lifteen  into  a  cluster.  Blenkiron  felt  the  oranges,  as  if  to  see 
that  they  were  sound,  and  puslied  two  aside.  The  man 
instantly  restored  them  to  the  group,  never  raising  his  eyes. 

"  This  ain't  the  time  of  year  to  buy  fruit,"  said  Blenkiron 
as  we  fwssed  on.     "  Those  oranges  are  rotten  as  medlars." 

We  were  almost  on  our  own  doorstep  before  I  guessed  the 
meaning  of  the  business. 

Is  your  morning's  work  finished  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Our  mi>rnings  walk  ?  "  he  asked  innocently. 
"  I  said  '  work."  " 

He  smiled  blandly.  "  I  reckoned  you'd  tumble  to  it. 
Why,  yes,  e.xcept  that  I've  some  figuring  still  to  do.  Give 
me  half  an  hour  and  I'll  be  at  your  service.  Major." 

That  afternoon,  after  Peter  had  cooked  a  wonderfully  good 
luncheon,  I  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with   Blenkiron. 

"  My  business  is  to  get  noos,"  he  said,  "  and  before  I  start 
in  a  stunt  I  make  considerable  preparations.  All  the  time 
in  London  when  I  was  yelping  at  the  British  Government 
I  was  busy  with  Sir  Walter  arranging  things  ahead.  We 
used  to  meet  in  queer  places  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
I  fi.xed  up  a  lot  of  connections  in  this  city  before  I  arrived,  and 
esjX'cially  a  noos  service  with  your  I-'oreign  Office  by  way  of 
Kumania  and  Russia.  In  a  day  or  two  I  guess  our  friends 
will  know  all  about  our  discoveries." 
At  that  I  opened  my  eyes  very  wide. 

"  Why,    yes.     You    Britishers    haven't    any    notion    how 
wideawake  your  intelligence  service  is.     I  reckon  it's  easy  the 
best  of  all  the  belligerents.     You  never  talked  about  it  in 
peace  time,   and  you  shunned  the  theatrical  ways  of  the 
Teuton.     But   you   had   the   wires   laid   good   and   sure.     I 
calculate  there  isn't  much  that  happens  in  any  comer  of  the 
earth  that  ywu  don't  know  within  twenty-four  hours.     I  don't 
say  your  higlibrows  use  the  noos  well.     I  don't  take  much 
stock  in  your  pcjlitical  push.     They're  a  lot  of  siher-tongues, 
no  doubt,  but  it  ain't  oratory  that  is  wanted  in  this  racket. 
The  William  Jennings   Bryan  stunt    languishes  in  wartime. 
Politics  is  like  a  chicken-coop  and  those  inside  get  to  behave 
as  if  their  little  run  were  all  the  world.    But  if  the  politicians 
make  mistakes    it    isn't  from  lack  of    good   instruction  to 
guide  their  steps.     If  I  had  a  big  proposition  to   handle  and 
could  have  my  pick  of  hclpt>rs,  I'd  plump  for  the  Intelligenci' 
Department  of  the  British   Giovernment.       Yes,  sir,   I  take 
off  my  hat  to  your  Government  sleuths." 

"  Did  they  provide  you  with  ready-made  spies  here  ?  "  I 
asked  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  no,"  he  said.  "  But  they  gave  me  the  key  and  I 
could  make  my  own  arrangements.  In  Germany  I  buried 
myself  deep  in  the  local  atmosphere,  and  never  peeped  out. 
That  was  my  game,  for  I  was  looking  for  something  in  Ger- 
many itself,  and  didn't  want  any  foreign  cross-bearings.  As 
you  know,  I  failed  where  you  succeeded.  But  so  soon  as  I 
crossed  the  Danube  I  set  about  opening  up  my  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  I  hadn't  been  two  days  in  this  metropolis 
before  I  had  got  my  telephone  exchange"  buzzing.  Sometime 
I'll  explain  the  thing  to  you,  for  it's  a  pretty  Uttle  business. 
I've  got  the  cutest  cypher.  ...  No,  it  ain't  my  inven- 
tion. It's  your  Government's.  Any  one — babe,  imbecile, 
or  dotard,  can  carry  my  messages— you  saw  some  of  them 
to-day.  But  it  takes  some  mind  to  set  the  piece,  and  it  takes 
a  lot  of  figuring  at  my  end  to  work  out  the  results.  Some- 
day you  shall  hear  it  all,  for  I  guess  it  would  please  you." 
"  How  do  you  use  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  get  early  noos  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  cabbage- 
patch.  Likewise,  I  get  authentic  noos  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  I  can  send  a  message  to  Mr.  X  in  Petrograd  and  Mr.  Y. 
in  London,  or,  if  I  wish,  to  Mr.  Z.  in  Noo  York.  What's  the 
matter  with  that  for  a  post-office.  •  I'm  the  best-informed  man 
in  Constantinople,  for  old  General  Liman  only  hears  one  side 
and  mostly  lies  at  that,  and  Enver  prefers  not  to  listen  at  all. 
"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing,  Blenkiron,"  I  said.  "  I've 
been  playing  a  part  for  the  past  month,  and  it  wears  my 
ner%es  to  tatters.  Is  this  job  very  tiring,  for  if  it  is.  1  doubt 
I  may  buckle  up." 

He  looked  thoughtful.  "  I  can't  call  our  business  an 
absolute  rest-cure  any  time.  You've  got  to  keep  your  eyes 
skinned,  and  there's  always  the  risk  of  the  little  packet  of 
dynamite  going  off  unexpected.  But  as  these  things  go,  I 
rate  this  stunt  as  easy.     We've  only  got  to  be   natural.     We 


and  taking  cocktails  with  Mr.  Carl  Rosenheim,  and  next 
hour  being  engaged  trying  to  blow  Mr.  Rosenheim's  friends 
sky  high.  And  it  isn't  e.isy  to  keep  up  a  part  which  is  ckan. 
outside  your  ordinary  normal  personality.  You  have  tried 
that.  Major,  and  I  guess  you  found  it  wearing." 

"  Wearing's  a  mild  word,"  I  said.     "  But  I  want  to  know 
another  thing.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  line  you've  picked 
is  as  good  as  could  be.     But  it's  a  cast-iron  line.     It  commits 
us  pretty  deep,  and  it  won't  be  a  simple  job  to  drop  it." 
"  Why,  that's  just  the  point  I  was  coming  to,"  he  said. 
I  was  going  to  put  you  wise  about  that  very  thing.     When. 
I  started  out  I  figured  on  some  situation  like  this.     I  argued 
that  unless  I  had  a  very  clear  part  with  a  big  bluff  in  it  I 
wouldn't  get  the  confidences  which  I  needed.     We've  got  to- 
be  at  the  heart  of  the  show,  taking  a  real  hand  and  not  just 
looking  on.     So  I  settled  1  would  be  a  big  engineer-  there  was 
a  time  when  there  wasn't  any  bigger  in  the  United  States  than 
John  S.  Blenkiron.     I  talked  large  about  what  might  be  done 
in  Mesopotamia  in  the  way  of  washing  the  British  down  the 
river.     Well,  that  talk  caught  on.     They  knew  of  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  hydraulic  expert,  and  they  were  tickled  to  death  to 
rope  me  in.     I  told  them  I  wanted  a  helper,  and  I  told   them 
about  my  friend  Richard  Hanau,  as  good  a  German  as  ever 
supped   sauerkraut,    who   was   coming   through    Russia   and 
Rumania  as  a  benevolent  neutral,  but  when  he  got  to  Con- 
stantinople would  drop  his  neutrality  and  double  his  bene- 
\'olence.     They  got  reports  on  you  by  wire  from  the   States — 
I  arranged  that  before  I  left  London.     So  you're  going  to  be 
welcomed  and  taken  to  their  bosoms  just  like  John  S.  was. 
We've  both  got  jobs  we  can  hold  down,  and  now   you're  in 
these  pretty  clothes  you're  the  dead  ringer  of  the  brightest 
kind  of  .\merican  engineer.     .     .     .     But  we  can't  go  back  on 
our  tracks.     If  we  wanted  to  leave  for  Constanza  next  week 
they'd  be  very  polite,  but  they'd  never  let  us.     'We've  got  to 
go  on  with  this  adventure  and  nose  our  way  down  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, hoping  that  our  luck  will  hold.     .     .     .     God   knows 
how  we  will  get  out  of  it.     But  it's  no  good  going  out  to  meet 
trouble.     As  I  observed  before,  I  believe  m  an  all-wise  and 
beneficent  Providence,  but  you've  got  to  give  Him  a  chance." 
I  am  bound  to  confess  the  prospect  staggered  me.     We 
might  be  let  in  for  fighting— and  worse  than  fighting— against 
our  own  side.     I  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  make  a 
bolt  for  it,  and  said  so. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  reckon  not.  In  the  first  place,  we 
haven't  finished  our  enquiries.  We've  got  Greenmantle 
located  right  enough,  thanks  to  you,  but  we  still  know  mighty 
little  about  that  holy  man.  In  the  second  place,  it  won't  be 
as  bad  as  you  think.  This  show  lacks  cohesion,  sir.  It  is  not 
going  to  last  for  ever.  I  calculate  that  before  you  and  I  strike 
the  site  of  the  garden  that  Adam  and  Eve  frequented  there 
will  be  a  queer  turn  of  affairs.  Anyhow,  it's  good  enough  to 
gamble  on." 

Then  he  got  some  sheets  of  paper  and  drew  me  a  plan  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Turkish  forces.     I  had  no  notion  he 
was  such  a  close  student  of  war,  for  his  exposition  was  as 
good  as  a  staff  lecture.     He  made  out  that  the  situation  was 
none  too  bright  anywhere.     The  troops  released  from  Galli- 
poh  wanted  a  lot  of  refitment,  and  would  be  slow  in  reaching 
the  Transcaucasan  frontier,  where  the  Russians  were  threaten- 
ing.    The  army  of  Syria  was  pretty  nearly  a  rabble  under  the 
iunatic  Djemal.     There  wasn't  the  foggiest  chance  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  being  undertaken.     Only  in  Mesopotamia 
did  things  look  fairly  cheerful,  owing  to  the  blunders  of  the 
Bntish  strategy.     "  And  you  make  take  it  from  me,"  he  said, 
"  that  if  the  old  Turk  mobilised  a  total  of  a  million  men,  he 
has  lost  40  per  cent,  of  them  already.     And  if  I'm  anything 
of  a  prophet  he's  going  pretty  soon  to  lose  more." 
_  He  tore  up  the  papers  and  enlarged  on  politics.     "  I  reckon 
I've  got  tlie  measure  of  the  Young  Turks  and  their  precious 
Committee.     Those  boys  aren't   any  good.     Enver's   bright 
enough,  and  for  sure  he's  got  sand.     He'll  stick  out  a  fight  like 
a  'Vermont  game-chicken,  but  he  lacks  the  larger  vi.sion.  sir. 
He  doesn't  understand  the  intricacies  of  the  job  no  more  than 
a  suckhng  child,  so  the  Germans  play  with  him,  till  his  temper 
goes  and  he  bucks  like  a  mule.     Talaat  is  a  sulky  dog  who 
wants  to  go  for  mankind  with  a  club.     Both  these  boys  would 
have  made  good  cow-punchers  in  the  old   days,   and  they 
might  have  got  a  living  out  West  as  the  gun-men  of  a.  Labour 
Union.     They're  about  the  class  of  Jesse  James  or  Bill  the 
Kid,   excepting  that   they're  college-reared  and  can   patter 
languages.     But  they  haven't  the  organising  power  to  managb 
the  Insh  vote  in  a  ward  election.     Tlieir  one  notion  is  to  get 
busy  with  their  fireirons,  and  people  are  getting  tired  of  the 
Black  Hand  stunt.     Their  hold  on  the  country  is  just  the 


wear  our  natural  clothes  and  talk  English  and  sport  a  Teddy      hold  that  a  man  with  a  Browning     as  over  a^rowd 
Roosevelt  smile,  and  there  isn't  any  call  for  theatrical  talent        w^iIkHn^r   .tirW      Th„   .^.1,.,    u^^a^    f  Jtl    nJI?^.^. 


any  call  for  theatrical  talent. 
Where  I've  found  the  job  tight  was  when  I  had  got  to  be 
natural,  and  my  naturalness  was  the  same  brand  as  that  of 
everybody  round  about,  and  all  the  time  I  had  to  do  un- 
natural things.     It  isn't  easy  to  be  going  down  to.vn  to  business 


witl> 


walking  sticks.  The  cooler  heads  in  the  Committee  are 
growing  shy  of  them,  and  an  old  fox  hke  Djavid  Ls  lying  low 
till  his  time  comes.  Now  it  doesn't  want  arguing  that  a"gang 
of  that  kind  has  got  to  hang  close  together  or  they  mav  liang 
separately.     They've   got    no   grip   on    the   ordinary "  Turk, 
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barring  the  fact  that  they  arc  activ-e  and  he  is  sleepy,  and 
that  they've  got  their  guns  loaded." 

"  What  about  the  Germans  here  ?  "    I  asked. 

Blenkiron  laughed.  "  It  is  no  sort  of  a  happy  family.  But 
the  Young  Turks  know  that  without  the  German  boost 
they'll  be  strung  up  like  Haman,  and  the  Germans  can't 
afford  to  neglect  any  ally.  Consider  what  would  happen  if 
Turkey  got  sick  of  the  game  and  made  a  separate  peace.  The 
road  would  be  open  for  Russia  to  the  /Egean.  Ferdy  of 
Bulgaria  would  take  his  depreciated  goods  to  the  other  market 
and  not  waste  a  day  thinking  about  it.  You'd  have  Rumania 
coming  in  on  the  Allies'  side.  Things  would  look  pretty 
black  for  that  control  of  the  Near  Ea-st  on  which  Germany 
has  banked  her  winnings.  Kaiser  says  that's  got  to  be  pre- 
vented at  all  costs,  but  how  is  it'  going  to  be  done  ^  " 

filenkiron's  face  had  become  very  solemn  again.  "  It 
won't  be  done  unless  Germany's  got  a  trump  card  to  play. 
His  game's  mighty  near  bust,  but  it's  still  got  a  chance.  And 
that  chance  is  a  woman  and  an  old  man.  I  reckon  our  land- 
lady has  a  bigger  brain  than  Enver  and  Liman.  She's  the 
real  boss  of  the  show.  When  I  came  here  I  reported  to  her 
and  presently  you've  got  to  do  the  same.  I  am  curious  as  to 
how  she'll  strike  you,  for  I'm  free  to  admit  that  she  impressed 
me  considerable." 

"  It  looks  as  if  our  job  was  a  long  way  from  the  end,"  I  said. 

"  It's  scarcely  begun,"  said  Blenkiron. 

That  talk  did  a  lot  to  cheer  my  spirits,  for  I  realised  that 
it  wa.s  the  biggest  of  big  game  we  were  hunting  this  time.  I'm 
an  economical  soul,  and  if  I'm  going  to  be  hanged  I  want  a 
good  stake  for  my  neck. 

Then  began  some  varied  experiences.  I  used  to  wake  up 
in  the  morning,  wondering  where  I  should  be  at  night,  and 
yet  quite  pleased  at  the  uncertainty.  Greenmantle  became 
a  sort  of  myth  with  me.  Somehow  I  couldn't  fix  any  idea 
in  my  head  of  what  he  was  hke. 

We  led  a  peaceful  existence.  Our  servants  were  two  of 
Sandy's  lot,  for  Blenkiron  had  very  rightly  cleared  out  the 
Turkish  caretakers,  and  they  worked  like  beavers  under  Peter's 
eye  till  I  reflected  I  had  never  been  so  well  looked  after  in 
my  life.  I  walked  about  the  city  with  Blenkiron,  keeping 
my  eyes  open,  and  speaking  very  civil.  The  third  night  we 
were  "bidden  to  dinner  at  Moellendorff's,  so  we  put  on  our 
best  clothes  and  set  out  in  an  ancient  cab.     Blenkiron  had 


fetched  a  dress  suit  of  mine,  from  which  my  own  tailor's  label 
had  been  cut  and  a  New  York  one  substituted- 

General  Liman  and  Metternich,  the  Ambassador,  had  gov.e 
up  the  hne  to  Nish  to  meet  the  Kaiser,  who  was  touring  in 
those  parts,  so  MoeUendorff  was  the  biggest  German  in  the 
city.  He  was  a  thin  foxy-faced  fellow,  cleverish  but  mon- 
strously vain,  and  he  was  not  very  popular  either  with  the 
Germans  or  the  Turks.  He  was  very  polite  to  both  of  us, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  got  a  bad  fright  when  I  catered 
the  room,  for  the  first  man  I  saw  was  Gaudian. 

(To  be  continuefi) 

Union  Jack  Club  Fund 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
Club  Extension  Fund,  up  to  August  31st  : 

Previously  acknowledged 

Lt.  Col.  E.  C.  Bayley 

Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co. 

E.  A.  Cooper,  Esq.     . . 

J.  C.  Deverell,  Esq.     . . 

Col.  A.  Cripps  . . 

J.  Royce  Turner,  Esq. 

Lt.-Col.  A.  Mears 

G.  J.  Monahan,  Esq.,  I.C.S.  .  . 

"H,W."  

C.  Robbins,  Esq. 

Peter  AUan,  Esq. 

R.  Giles,  Esq.,  CLE. . . 

Horace,  G.  S.  Butler,  Esq.,  R.F.A.  . . 

Mrs.  Rydon     . . 

"  Soltera  "       .  . 

Miss  M.  Meek 
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contributions     should     be      forwarded 
The  Editor,    "  LAND    &    WATER,' 
Empire  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C. 

Envelopes  should   be  marked  "  U.J.C.  Fund,"  and 
all  the  cheques  should  be  crossed  "Coutts'  Bank." 


MILITARY  COMPASSES 

Treated  with  Radium  Compound-     Always  Luminous  at  nigrht  without 
exposure  to  sunlight. 


CAVALRY  SCHOOL 
COMPASS. 


Dial  Floating  in  Liquid 
Quick  Setting. 


In  case. 

ie3 .  IS .  o 

"The  ORILUX" 

THE    ONLY    ELECTRIC    LAMP. 

WHICH       HAS       STOOD      THE 

TEST     OF     ACTIVE     SERVICE 

FOR    YEARS. 

EXTRACTS  FKOM  lETTEllS  FUO.M  THE 

FRONT  :- 
"  The  most  useful  article  in  my  kit." 
'■  1  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  your  lamp 
on  tills  side." 

"  You     have     made     your     name    Janious 
amoticj^t  ofDoers." 

THE  ORILUX  LAMP  is  fitted  with  switches 
for  intermittent  ami  for  const,int  liaht. 
The  WyMt  can  be  turne<l  on  witho'it  openina 
the  case,  which  Is  fitted  with  n  hood  to 
throw  the  light  downwards.  The  case  Is  provided  with  loops  for  attaching  to  the 
belt,  and    provision  is   made   in  it  lor  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 

/  Postage    to    the  \ 


"Price      £1    .   1   .  O 


\  Front,    1'-    extra  > 


Extra    Battery    in   sealed   tin,  2'.  (Postage  lo  the  Front,  1  .  extra). 
SOiE    MAKiCKS—  Extra   Bulb,   1/6,  postage  M. 

MILITARV       INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 


J.  H.  STEWARD,  Ltd., 


406    Strand,    457    Strand,    London. 


KENDAL 
MILNE  6  Co. 

Telegrams:  "  Kenmil."  [BV  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.M.  THE  KING.)    Telephone:  6012  Central. 

OFFICERS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITS 


Tunics         .... 

7S/6.  84/-  and  94/6 

Infantry  BrMChes     - 

»/   and  35/- 

Rilling  Breeches 

42/-  (Strapping!  aztra) 

Trousers      .       -       .       - 

25/-  and  50, 

Service  Top  Coat 

From  94/6 

Britisli  Warmer 

84/- 

Infantry  Burberry 

S5/- 

Cavalry  Burberry 

•  7S7b 

Infantry  Burberry  (t'^SS) 

t  gns. 

Cavalry 

Signi 

Trench           „                „ 

6i    .. 

TIelocken       „               „ 

7     ., 

Burberry  Waistcoat        „ 

-            M 

Infantry  Aquascutum     „ 

5      . 

Cavalry 

a  .. 

Cavalry    Trench     Aquascutum 

(Interlined  Silk  Oilskin) 

5i   „ 

Infantry         

B     „ 

Trench  Coat  (Interlined  Kapol 

and  Quilted  Silk)  - 

1     ,. 

Service  Caps 

12/6  and  14/G 

Trench      ,,         -        ■        - 

IS/6 

Puttees  (Fox's)  - 

7/-,  8/-,  and  I't 

"Sam  Browne"  Belt 

45/- 

Khaki  Shirts 

8/6  to  15/6 

Khaki  Collars     - 

9d.  to  1/6 

Ties 

1/-,  1/6,  and  2/6 

Handkerchiefs    - 

64  d.  to  2,'6 

Haversack   -        -        -       . 

7/S  to  15/6 

Waterbottic        -       .       .       ■ 

8/6  to  18/6 

"Wolseley"  Valise    -       - 

BJ/- 

"Wolseley.  Roberts"     Valise 

with  Mattress  and  Pillow 

78/- 

Cork  Mattress    - 

18/- 

Sleeping  Bags  (Sfold) 

From  S5/- 

Khaki  Woollen  SleeveWaistcoats  Fram  7/6 

Swords        -        .        .       . 

From  84/- 

MlliUry  Boots    -       -       - 

From  25/9 

lUustrateJLisiof  Ofticers'CaiiipHquipiueiu  Fostl-'ree  on  request- 

AGENTS   FOR   BURBERRYS'  SPECIALITIES. 
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/Ac  riiwi   or  Ihise  notes  is  to  fcriM?  arUeles  o/  preient-iiuv  use  and   interest  to  the  knowledge  of  our  readers.     All  articles  descriied 

haie  hecn  carelnlly  chosen  for  mention,  and  in  every  instance  can  be  recommended  jrom  personal  knowledge.     Names  and  addresses 

0/  shops,  where  the  articles  ment-.vned  can    be   obtained,    will  be  forwarded    on    receipt  o/  a  postcard  addressed   to    Passe-Partowt, 

■■  Land  &■    Water,"   Empire   House,   Kttigsaiay,  fV.C.     Any  other  inlorniation  will  be  given  on  request. 


Cruahable 
Hat 


Miny  poinn  ainillc  out  thin  pretty  h>t  for    notice,    but 

lorcmoM.  is  the  f«ct  thut  it  can  be    crushed    absolult.'ly 

flat  f(ir  pacliinA 


Very  original  and  remarkably  pretty 
is  a  most  Incoming  hat  of  corded  silk 
in  l)lack,  white,  and  all  manner  of 
attractive  colourings. 
It  is  a  model  that 
can  be  worn  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions, 
hitting  the  happy 
medium  between 
severity  and  elabo- 
rate smartness.  The 
most  noteworthy 
feature,  however,  is 
the  manner  in  which 
it  packs  quite  flat 
witliout  losing  its 
shape  in  the  slightest. 
This  is  due  to  the 
clever  way  in  which 
the  soft  crown  is 
corded  so  •  that  it 
crushes  without  the 
slightest  ill  effects 
and  is  amazingly 
convenient  in  conse- 
quence. 

These      charming 

liats   are   sometimes 

trimmed    with  a  tie 

and  bow  of  ribbon, 

They  are  just  the 


■>ometmies  with  a  little  floral  picquet 

type  of  thing  to  take  the  place  of  our  summer  straws  and 

.iccompany  a  coat  and  skirt  to  perfection.    The  price  is  21s.  Qd. 


A   Boon 
to  Smokers 


Numbers  of  people  who  smoke  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  of  a  special  tooth 
brush  and  paste  designed  for  their  ONvn 
particular  use.  With  their  help  the  mouth  and  teeth  can  be 
kept  most  pleasantly  free  from  nicotine.  The  tooth  brush  is 
made  on  a  carefully  thought-out  principle,  and  the  gain  in 
'  "infort  and  cleanliness  is  immense. 


A    Sash 
fookec 


Never  have  pockets  been  mbre  necessary 
than  now,  and  a  sash  containing  a  cleverly 
hidden  pocket  has  never  been  more 
opportune.  It  consists  of  two  fringed  ends  of  silk  or  moiie, 
ilie  under  one  being  longer  than  the  other.  It  is  in  the  first 
that  the  deep  roomy  pocket  is  set,  the  opening  being  quite 
revered  by  the  sash  end  above. 

The  whole  affair  is  fixed  to  the  waist  by  an  unusually  strong 
safety  pin  well  concealed  behind  the  silk.  No  words  can  tell 
the  comfort  of  such  a  pocket,  or  the  finish  the  sash  gives  to  a 
fr(x;k.  In  it  handkerchief,  purse,  keys  can  all  be  kept  without 
.my  fear  of  their  being  lost  or  mislaid. 

The  sash  pocket  is  made  in  black  of  in  any  colour  to  match 
any  skirt. 


Wask!n)(   at 
Home 


Everybody  washing  odds  and  ends  at 
home  will  appreciate  the  Daily  Clothes 
Washer.  It  draws  out  the  dirt  by  suction 
and  fresh  air,  does  not  hurt  the  most  delicate  fabric,  and  is 
so  simple  a  child  can  u.se  it. 

This  clothes  washer  is  splendid  with  handkerchiefs,  collars, 
baby  linen,  blouses,  socks,  lingerie,  and  even  table  linen, 
lace  curtains  and  wasliing  frocks. 

Tlie  article  to  be  washed  is  put  in  a  basin  with  some  water 
and  a  piece  of  soap.  Holding  the  washer  by  the  handle  and 
pressing  it  up  and  down  on  the  clothes  draws  out  all  the  dirt 
in  an  instant  as  use  promptly  shows.  Clothes  last  longer 
washed  in  this  way,  the  absence  of  rubbing  being  naturally 
beneficial.  It  is  a  relief  also  not  to  put  the  hands  into  water, 
the  washer  quite  doing  away  with   this  necessity.       It  costs 


from  js.   I  id.,  and  is   a   most   useful    thing    in    the    house. 


The   Merits 
of   Marmite 


Something  of  a  sensation  has  been  made 
by  Marmite.  It  is  a  pure  vegetable 
extract,  very  delicious  and  most  nourish- 
ing. Vegetarians  are  great  on  Marmite,  as  it  contains  no 
meat  extract,  but  non-followers  of  the  cult  like  it  equally  well. 
The  addition  of  a  cup  of  boihng  water  to  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  seasoned  Marmite  makes  a  cup  of  excellent  soup 
for  one  person.  Unseasoned  Marmite  is  also  sold,  this  being 
capital  for  gravies,  sauces  or  flavourings. 

Marmite  is  very  highly  concentrated,  an  injunction  being 
printed  on  each  jar,that  it  loses  its  true  flavour  when  used  i.i 
too  great  strength.  Thus  it  is  most  economical,  even  apart 
from  its  low  cost  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  put  up  in  different  sized  pots,  the  price  ranging  from 
4ld.  to  js.  4d. 


Dynamo 
Tulles 


For  some  while  now^  there  has  been  quite 
a  becoming  fancy  for  narrow  scarves  of 
tulle  worn  wound  round  the  neck.  With 
the  usual  make  of  tulle  this  is  undoubted  extravagance,  damp 
weather  causing  it  to  lose  its  freshness  almost  instantaneously. 
Dynamo  tulles  are  rain-proof,  and  nothing  bette-  can  be 
bought  for  the  purpose.  They  are  sold  by  all  drapers  of 
standing,   and  the  colourings  are  beautiful,  and  varied. 


Underwear  in  its  latest  and  best  inter- 
pretations makes  a  theme  with  endless 
variations.     Wonderfully   pretty  lingerie 


The  Charm  of  the 
Camisole 

at  wonderfully  in- 
expensive prices  is 
the  main  aim  for 
which  one  clever 
httle  estabhshmcnt 
exists,  and  the 
woman  bent  on  buy- 
ing unusually  attrac- 
tive underclothes 
can  spend  many 
profitable  minutes 
here. 

Smocked  night- 
gowns, very  dainty, 
ver  'ong  lasting  are 
a  feature,  and  so  is 
uncommon  lingerie, 
the  lady  concerned 
being  a  most  original 
designer. 

Sketch  here  is  a 
particularly  useful 
crepe  de  Chine 
camisole.  By  means 
of  clever  arrange- 
ment, part  of  it 
forms  a  little  under- 
sleeve,  held  together 
over  the  top  of  the 
arm    by    straps    of 

ribbon.  It    is    just    Camisoles  actinll  as  a  cache  corset  and    b'saae  slip  as 

fho      thincT      ii\      wfi'ir    ***"  """^  "''^"  worth  notice,  the  sleeve   in  this  instance 
lUC      IIUU^      10      WCai  beinj  yery  c  everly  contrived. 

beneath   diaphanous 

blouses  when  an  undersleeve  is  most  necessary. 

Net  slips  with  wide  lace  insertion  are  but  6s.  iid.,  and 
have  been  specially  designed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Stockinette  is  very  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  serge, 
and  once  we  have  got  accu  tomed  to  it  should  rank  high  in  the 
list  of  favourites.  The  big  Paris  houses  are  turning  out  more 
stockinette  coats  and  skirts  than  any  others,  and  it  is  also 
excellent  for  a  daytime  all-in-one.  frock. 
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BRITISH   IVIADP    IN 
RUGBY,  ENCI.AND 

The    British    Thomson- 
Houston  Co.,  Ltd., 

Mazda  House,  77,  Upper  Thames  Street,  J  oidon,  E.C.     Branches  in  all  large  Towns 


LiTTLi  LscTURSS  Bv  NoRsi  WiNCARXis,     Lecture  No.  1. 


Are  you  Anaemic? 

Our  blood  is  composed  of  red  and  white  corpuscles — 
the  red  to  nourish  the  body,  the  white  to  fight  disease. 
In  Anaemia,  the  red  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  deficient. 
Thus  the  blood  cannot  properly  sustain  and  nourish  the 
body.  The  eyes  become  dull,  the  face  white,  and  a 
feeling  of  intense  waariness  pervades  the  whole  system. 
There  is  nothing  so  eflTectivo  in  Anaemia  as  '  Wincarnis." 
Because  '  Wincarnis '  floods  the  body  with  new,  rich,  red 
blood,  which  gives  a  sparkle  to  the  eyes,  brings  the  roses 
into  the  cheeks,  and  gives  tuw  vigour,  new  vitality  and 
new  life  to  the  whole  body. 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

Send  (or  a  liberal  free  trial  bottle  of  'Wincarnis'— DOt  a  mere  uste  but 
enough  to  do  you  good.  Enclose  FOUR  penny  stamps  (to  pay  postage). 
COLEMAN  ft  CO.  Ltd.,  W  196,  Wincarnis  Works.  Norwich. 


Waterproof  Knee  Boots 

Of  Guaranteed  Excellence. 


**YOUR  'NEWMARKET'  BOOTS  ARE  JUST  SPLENDID. 
I  wore  them  in  the  trenches  in  water  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  on  a 
long  march  from  9  p.m.  to  3.30  a.m.,  and  my  feet  were  perfectly  dry.  For 
marching   they   are   most   comfortable." 

(Extract  from  an   Off}crT\-i  IctfeT.) 

Our  "Newmarket"  boots  are  "just 
splendid,"  because  the  material  is  so 
good  iind  the  workmanship  unusually 
skilfyl    and  thorough. 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tough-wearing 
tan  twill,  interlined  with  a  stout  layer 
of  pure  rubber,  and  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  "life"  of  such  boots  de- 
pends principally  on  the  quality  and 
substance  of  this  hidden  interlining. 
Special  tan  leather  covers  the  foot- 
part,  and  only  seasoned  first-grade  sole 
leather  is  used. 

The  fitness  of  these  boots  for  cam- 
paigning has  been  fully  proved  by  a 
large  number  of  officers,  many  of 
wliom  formerly  used  them  for  fishing 
and  shooting. 

The  demand  at  one  time  was  greater 
than  we  could  meet,  but  we  now  have  a 
large  stock  of  all  sizes,  or  we  can  make 
specially  in  ten  days. 

To  Order  a  pair  of  boots,  or  if 
to  be  sent  on  approval,  please 
give  reference  and  size  of  boot 
worn,  or  better,  send  an  old 
boot. 

f/iustrated  List    at 
request. 


J,  C.  Cording  &  C?:i 

(The    Original   Cording  s) 

Waterproofers  to  H.M.   the  King.        Established  in  1839. 
Only  Addrestes: 

19  PICCADILLY.  W.,  &35St.james'sst.,s.w. 


q/v^  SHORT 
TRENCH  'MAC 


Many  Officers  find  that  their 
long  Trench  Coats  or  Mackin- 
toshes are  extremely  incon- 
venient when  in  the  Trenches 
owing  to  the  way  in  which 
the  mud  adheres  to  the 
skirts. 

Dunhills'  Short  Trench  Mackin- 
tosh is  ideal,  and  many  of  these 
garments  have  been  sent  to  the 
Front  at  the  special  request  of 
Officers. 

It  is  an  excellent  additional 
comfort  for  any  relative  to  :e.id 
out  to  the  Front. 

Price    -    £2  10  0 

With  detachable  fleece  lining, 
£110  additional. 

Write  for  Special  Catalogue  : 
"What  Every   Officer  Wants." 


Dunhill 


LTD. 


2  Conduit   Street,  W. 


MANCHESTER- 
90/02  Cross  St. 


GLASGOW 

72  St. Vincent  St: 
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By  Appointaent  to  H.M.  the  KioK. 


THE 


THRESHER 


was  the  first  real  trench  -  coat. 
Imitated  as  no  other  military  gar- 
ment has  been  imitated,  it  is 
the  only  trench-coat  which  has 
received  the  official  recognition  of 
the  British  War  Office. 

Designed  by  Chas.  Glenny  in 
October,  1914,  and  by  the  War 
Office  brought  10  the  notice  of  all 
Officers  Commanding  Corps  in 
the  original  B.E.F.,  it  is  to-day 
being  worn  by  over  9,000  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  officers.    ; 

THE  "THRESHER"  DESCRIBED. 

Outer  shell  is  hard-wearing  waterproof 
khaki-drill.  Under  this  comes  an  oiled  silk 
interl  ning—  the  one  difficult,  the  other 
impossible  of  wet-penetration. 

Under  this  again  is  a  sheepskin  lining,  for 
warmth  in  winter  ;  absolutely  wind  and 
weatherproof.  This  is  detachable,  and  may 
be  interchanged  with  "  camel-fleece '' lining 
for  autumn;  withoat  either  licing  the 
"Thresher"  forms  the  most  efficacious 
waterproof  in  use. 

SUPERIOR  TO  LEATHER. 

"  Your  Trench-coat  supplied  about  a  year  ago 
continues  to  be  satisfactory,  and  with  the  sheep' 
skin  lining  is  superior  to  the  leather  clothing 
issued  to  officers  of  the   R.F.C." 

Capt.,  Seaforth    Highlanders, 

atld.  R.h.C,  July  17.  '16. 


PRICES 


Trench-Coat,    unlincd 


Trench  Coat,         with        detachable     «/• 
"Kamelcott"  Lining         XO  . 


£4.14.6 


6.0 


£8.  8.0 


i.e.,    Coat      £4  .  14  .  6 

lining 1  .  11  .  8 

Trench-Coat,   with    Sheepskin  lining 
detachuble      

i.e..   Coat      £4  .  14  .  8 

IJning 3  .  13  .  S 

Trench-Coat.  Cavalry  type.  Knee  Flaps,  and  Saddle 
Gusset,  18/6  extra. 

Send  site  of  chest  and  approximate  height,  and  to 
avuiil  delay  enclose  cheque  uhen  ordering.  Payment 
rel'uiided    if   coat  not  suitable. 

SCOTTISH     AGENTS: 

WM.  ANDERSON  &   SONS, 

14  Qmtw»  Sl,  Uiiburib.         108  Hop<  St.,  Glauov. 


Thresher  &  Glenny 

152    &     153    Strand, 
LONDON,    W.C. 
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The  Advance  on  the  Somme 

The  Old  Frenchman  :    "  Our  gans  come  nearer  " 
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I  DON'T  BELIEVE  IT  ! 


y'  < 


The  Cynic  :  I  think  patriotism  carries  very  little 
weight  with  most  motorists  when  it  comes  to 
the   purchase  of  a  tyre. 

Dunlop  :  I  don't  believe  it  I  Anyway,  not  in 
present  circumstances. 

The  Cynic  :  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  am  almost 
convinced  it's  a  question  of  selfish  interest, 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  tyre,  supposed  or 
otherwise. 

Dunlop  :  To  take  it  on  those  grounds,  then,  what 
better  tyre  than  a  Dunlop  can  the  most  selfish 
motorist  want  ?  Look  at  my  unique  manufac- 
turing facilities.  And  even  if  there  were  nothing 
to  choose  between  Dunlops  and  foreign  tyres, 
I  am  sure  that  patriotism  would  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Dunlops. 


DUNLOP    RUBBER    CO.,    Limited, 

fOUNDERS    OF    THE     PNEUMATIC      TYRE      INDUSTRY, 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  BIRMINGHAM. 

OF        ALL         MOTOR        AGENTS. 
Dulep  Solid  Tyres  for  Hut;  Commercial  Vehides. 
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LESSONS     OF     HISTORY 

WITH  favourable  news  reported  daily  from  the 
whole  long  battle-front  of  the  Alhed  Armies, 
except  for  an  occasional  set-back  of  no  really 
vital  importance  and  with  all  arrangements 
for  the  munitionment  and  maintenance  of  the  lighting 
lines  working  smoothly,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  public 
mind  should  occupy  itself  more  and  more  with  that  welter 
of  problems  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  war. 
Many  of  these  questions  will  arrange  themselves,  possibly 
in  a  manner  dimly  realised  at  the  moment ;  others  will 
have  to  be  settled  by  ourselves  after  careful  deliberation, 
and  the  result  will  depend  greatly  on  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  approached. 

The  statement  is  a  commonplace  to-day  that  the  main 
reason  why  so  many  young  fellows  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  flung  themselves  willingly  into  the  war  was  "to 
make  the  British  Empire  not  only  the  stronghold  of 
justice  and  freedom  but,  as  it  were,  a  city  whose  citizens 
shall  enjoy  the  power  and  means  to  utilise  their  talents 
and  develop  their  abilities,  each  and  every  one  to  the 
highest  value  possible,  and  shall  be  capable  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  community  in  peace  as  in 
war."  This  is  a  high  ideal,  but  not  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment. The  more  one  studies  history  the  more  sanguine 
one  becomes  that  even  if  at  the  outset  we  do  not  attain 
our  object,  yet  we  may  avoid  those  deadly  mistakes  that 
in  the  past  have  first  warped  and  finally  ruined  the  true 
course  of  human  progress. 

There  has  just  been  published  the  first  part  of  The 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  (Messrs.  Macmillan,  6s.),  which 
is  "  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  citizenship  in  the  British 
Empire  and  into  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  com- 
munities thereof,"  edited  by  Mr.  L.  Curtis.  That  this 
inquiry  should  have  been  actually  in  progress  at  the  very 
time  when  the  war  broke  out  is  yet  further  evidence, 
were  it  needed,  that  never  was  the  charge  of  decadence 
launched  against  the  British  Empire  at  a  less  appropriate 
time.  The  Imperial  idea  had  assumed  a  new  vitaHty  ; 
it  had  shed  its  old  self-glorification  ;  it  had  begun  to 
reahse  more  fully  its  responsibilities  both  within  its 
borders  and  without  ;  and  it  perceived  diijily  that  some- 
thing was  needed  besides  mere  sentiment  to  weld  the 
Empire  into  a  mighty  commonwealth  of  free  citizens.  It 
is  less  than  twenty  years  since  Kipling  in  his  Recessional 
voiced  the  thought  that  was  in  many  men's  hearts  in 
an  hour  of  high  Imperial  triumph  ;  Joseph  Chamberlain 
followed  with  his  "plans  for  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial 


Preference,  but  until  the  trumpets  of  war  sounded,  we 
did  not  really  comprehend  how  deeply  the  Imperial  idea 
had  struck  home,  and  that  the  Empire  was  in  very  truth 
a  single  commonwealth  and  not  a  congeries  of  scattered 
and  separate  communities.  So  here  the  matter  stands 
•it  present,  but  our  thoughts  must  travel  forward  as  to 
how  this  dedication  of  multitudinous  lives  to  a  single 
idea  shall  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  fruitful 
epoch,  not  only  of  Empire,  but  of  mankind. 

First  it  is  wise  to  take  a  backward  survey  and  behold 
by  what  roads  we  have  reached  this  stage  uf  our  develop- 
ment. This  work  has  been  splendidly  done  in  the  pages 
of  this  first  volume  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
a  book  which  might  profitably  be  read  in  all  the 
Colleges  and  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  earlier  relations  of 
East  and  West,  the  clash  of  different  civihsations  is  des- 
cribed graphically  and  succinctly.  And  ever  and  again 
there  come  flashes  which  show  how  little  has  human 
nature  altered  in  the  centuries.  Consider  the  reply  which 
the  Athenians  sent  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  Xerxes 
General,  Mardonius.  Do  we  not  hear  in  these  words  the 
very  voice  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ?  The  Athenians, 
approached  to  betray  the  cause  of  Greece,  answered  : 
Attempt  not  the  vain  task  of  talking  us  over  into  alliance 
with  Xer.\cs.  Tell  Mardonius  that  as  long  as  the  sun 
shall  continue  in  his  present  path  we  will  never  contract 
alliance  with  Xerxes  ;  we  will  encounter  him  in  our  own 
defence,  patting  our  trust  in  the  aid  of  those  God^  and 
heroes  to  whom  he  has  shown  no  reverence,  and  whose 
houses  and  statues  he  has  burnt.  Come  thou  not  to  us 
again  with  similar  propositions,  nor  persuade  us,  even  in 
the  spirit  of  goodwill,  into  imholy  proceedings. 
The  analysis  in  this  volume  of  the  growth  of  States  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe  is  of  singular  interest,  and  it  demon- 
strates the  reactionary  nature  of  German  pretensions. , 
"  The  confidence  of  the  European  in  his  owm  power  to 
control  circumstances  has  encouraged  exercise  of  the 
power  and  led  to  its  development.  The  Oriental  regarding 
the  framework  of  society  as  divinely  ordained  has  treated 
man  as  though  he  were  made  for  the  law."  This  is 
exactly  the  view  Germany  takes.  When  the  Kaiser 
claims  to  be  the  Viceregent  of  God,  many  in  this  country 
are  inclined  to  look  on  his  utterances  as  the  blasptiemy 
of  a  madman.  They  are  not  that ;  they  are  an  imitation 
or  persistence  of  Asiatic  theocracy.  And  the  danger 
becomes  the  greater  when  the  State  assumes  a  Divine 
character.  Now  the  German  State  has  not  only  usurped 
this  character  but  has  trained  its  people  to  beUeve  that 
duty  to  it  is  above  all  other  laws  and  ethics.  Had 
Germany  been  victorious,  this  ancient  Asian  form  of 
slavery  of  body  and  soul  would  have  been  imposed  upon 
Europe.  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  present  struggle, 
if  we  weigh  carefully  the  actual  issues  in  dispute,  is  the 
war  between  Persia  and  Greece,  and  not  a  man  has  fallen 
in  the  Allied  ranks  who  has  not  sacrificed  his  life  as 
nobly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  as  did  the.  Athenians  at 
Marathon  and  Salamis  and  the  Spartans  at  ThermopylcC. 
.And  through  future  ages  their  example  will  shine  as 
brightly  as  the  bravery  of  those  old  Greeks  shines 
to-day.  But  we  have  to  do  more  than  they  did  ;  when 
the  struggle  was  over,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  powerless 
to  develop  and  render  stable  the  freedom  for  which  they 
bled.  Here  we  must  not  fail,  remembering  always  that 
the  dedication  of  a  life  to  "a  cause  does  not  begin  and 
end  on  a  battlefield,  but  continues  through  the  more 
subtly  dangerous  ease  of  peace.  Whether  we  will  or  not 
we  have  to  enter  into  the  active  service  of  one  State  or 
other,  a  service  that  of  its  very  nature  demands  sacrifice. 
To  quote  the  eloquent  passage  with  which  the  chapter 
on  the  "  American  Colonies  "  in  this  volume  ends  :  "  No 
true  citizenship  is  possible  for  men  until  they  have  chosen 
the  State  to  which  they  belong  and  know  what  they 
choose,  and  for  those  who  imagine  that  they  can  sleep 
for  ever  without  choosing,  a  rude  awakening  is  in  store.' 
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THE  interest  of  the  past  week,  taking  the  war  as  a 
whole,  undoubtedly  centres  in  the  Dobrudja  — 
an  open,  undulating  parallelogram  of  land  about 
100  miles  by  200  which  lies  south  of  the  delta  of 
the  Danube,  and  is  contained  between  that  river  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

In  other  theatres  of  the  war  much  larger  forces  have 
been  engaged  ;  in  the  West  the  capture  of  Ginchy  has 
thrown  into  conspicuous  relief  the  enemy's  inability  to 
check  the  deliberate  offensive  of  the  Somme.  Some  sort 
of  junction  (very  obscurely  described)  has  been  effected 
between  the  Russian  troops  below  the  Carpathian  crest 
in  the  Bukowina  and  certain  Roumanian  advance 
guards  immediately  to  the  south  of  them.  There  has 
been  very  hea\y  hghting  round  the  bridges  of  Halicz 
and  Jezupol,  and  those  capital  pieces  of  communication 
have  been  destroyed.  With  all  this  I  will  deal  briefly 
later.  But  it  is  the  Dobrudja  upon  which  interest  centres 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  comparatively  small  forces  have 
hitherto  been  in  contact  here,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  exigencies  of  war  prevent  our  having  full  in- 
formation upon  the  forces  present. 
f    At  the  outset  of  any  study  of  this  region  there  must  be 


repeated  what  was  insisted  upon  here  last  week  ;  the 
plain  truth  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  press  not  to  criticise 
but  to  explain.  Anyone  can  see  upon  the  map  that  the 
great  avenue  of  supply  which  keeps  Turkey  going  and  runs 
through  Bulgaria,  is  menaced  both  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  Anybody  can  see  that  a  Roumanian  cam- 
paign from  the  nOtth,  coinciding  with  an  Allied  advance 
from  the  south,  is  what  the  map  calls  for  in  this  region. 
But  that  map  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  journalist.  It 
is  far  bettor  known  to  the  local  commands  of  the  enemy 
and  of  the  Allies,  let  alone  to  the  Higher  Commands, 
not  only  in  its  large  elements  but  in  its  smallest  details. 
Those  whose  function  it  is  to  follow  the  events  of  the 
war  and  to  analyse  them  cannot  determine  more  than 
one  general  geographical  clement  out  of  the  fifty  factors 
which  determine  the  judgment  of  a  General  on  the  spot. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  balance  of  forces  engaged,  next 
to  nothing  of  what  they  have  behind  them,  little  of  their 
opportunities  for  advance  and  for  supply.  It  behoves  us 
therefore,  merely  to  describe,  to  analyse  and  not  to 
judge.  ' 

The  commanding  fact  which  gi\es  to  the  Dobrudja  all  its 
importance  in  this  campaign  is  the  fact  that  the  Danube 
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is  a  particularly  formidable  obstacle  in  these  its  lower 
reaches,  and  that  this  obstacle  is  turned  at  one  point  and 
at  one  point  only— the  great  railway  bridge  of  Cernavoda. 
All  the  way  from  the  railway  bridge  at  Belgrade,  passing 
the  Iron  Gates,  all  along  the  250  miles  and  more  that 
separate  Bulgaria  from  Roumania,  there  is  no  bridge  of 
any  kind  across  the  Danube,  let  alone  any  railway 
bridge,  until  one  comes  to  that  great  avenue  of  communi- 
cations which  is  called  the  bridge  of  Cernavoda. 

The  lower  Danube  is  an  obstacle  formidable  for  four 
reasons.  First,  its  depth,  secondly  its  width,  thirdly  its 
rapidity,  and  fourthly,  the  fact  that,  save  at  rare 
intervals,  it  is  flanked,  especially  upon  the  northern  bank, 
by  great  belts  of  marsh. 

Had  bridges  been  established  across  it  at  various  places 
in  the  past  we  should  have  seen  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Bulgarian  side  directed  at  once  to  the  seizing 
of  a  bridge-head  if  it  were  possible,  just  as  we  have  seen 
the  Roumanians  seizing  the  passes  across  the  Carpathians. 
But  there  are  no  such  bridges,  as  I  have  said,  between  the 
great  bridge  of  Belgrade  and  the  great  bridge  of  Cerna- 
voda. 

Now  let  us  appreciate  what  this  means  under  modern 
conditions. 

A  river  like  the  Rhine  or  the  Vistula,  broad  and  often 
rapid,  often  deep,  but  with  firm  banks  for  the  most  part, 
depends  for  the  crossing  of  it  upon  a  certain  volume  of 
fire  coupled  with  the  power  to  feint  here  and  there  and 
so  to  disperse  the  resources  of  an  inferior  enemy.  But 
such  feinting,  such  crushing  of  the  opposite  bank  with 
superior  weight  of  metal,  and  such  secure  establishment 
of  a  temporary  bridge  of  pontoons  or  boats  depend  upon 
the  possession  of  very  considerable  forces,  the  possession 
of  reasonably  good  lateral  communications  up  and  down 
the  stream,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  good  going  on 
each  of  the  opposing  banks.  The  great  belts  of  marsh 
are  fatal  to  sucli  a  scheme.  The  few  gaps  between  them 
would  be  watched  and  specially  guarded.  The  absence 
of  a  lateral  road  and  railway  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

Even  where  a  pontoon  bridge  can  be  thrown  there  is  no 
possibility  of  building  with  any  rapidity  across  such 
a  stream  as  the  Lower  Danube  a  railway  bridge,  even  a 
temporary  one  ;  and  it  is  upon  railway  communication 
that  any  great  modern  force  necessarily  depends.  Where 
railway  communication  has  already  existed,  and  where  [a 
retiring  enemy  has  had  power  and  time  to  do  no  more 
than  to  blow  up  the  girders,  these  can  be  replaced  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time.  It  took  the  Austro- 
Germans  but  a  few  weeks  to  restore  full  communication 
over  the  ruined  bridge  of  Belgrade,  for  instance,  and  the 
permanent  railway  crossing  of  the  Polish  rivers  after  the 
Austro-German  advance  of  last  year  was  restored  even 
more  rapidly.  But  where  there  are  no  approaches  upon  f  he 
two  sides,  no  piers  standing  in  the  stream  or  embankments 
leading  up  to  it  the  task — in  the  case  of  a  deep  river — 
is  one  of  months  or  years. 

It  is  all  this  which  lends  supreme  importance  to  the 
bridge  of  Cernavoda  to  which  special  attention  was  called 
in  these  columns  last  week.  Through  their  possession  of 
the  bridge  of  Cernavoda  the  Roumanians  were  able, 
the  moment  their  concentration  was  fully  effected,  to  turn 
the  obstacle  of  the  Danube. 

But  meanwhile  the  Bulgarians  already  had  a  great 
mobilised  army  fully  in  being,  and  ready  to  act  in  con- 
siderable masses  in  any  direction  and  at  any  moment. 
They  used  it  for  marching  against  the  bridge  of  Cernavoda. 

Strategically  that  is  what  the  Bulgarian  advance  to- 
wards the  Dobrudja  means,  and  strategically  that  is  all 
it  means.  Their  strategical  success  or  failure  must  be 
judged  by  their  ability  or  inability  to  reach  and  to  hold, 
or  to  cause  the  destruction  of,  this  mighty  structure, 
which  turns  the  obstacle  of  the  Danube  in  favour  of  the 
Allies. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map,  the  way 
the  Bulgarian  army  is  following  (I  call  it  the  Bulgarian 
army  because,  although  it  has  certain  German  units, 
probably  of  artillery,  present  with  it,  more  Austrians 
and,a  few  Turkish,  I  do  not  belie\'e  them  to  be  of  the 
strength  vaguely  rumoured  [in  our  press)  is  the  bank  of 
the  Danube.  They  have  taken  Turtukai,  they  have  gone 
on  another  35  to  40  miles  and  have  taken  Silistra,  and  the 
only  true  strategical  object  before  them,  Cernavoda,  is 
but  another  40  to  50  miles  away. 

While  we  are  thus  insisting  upon  the  strategical .  object 


of  the  Bulgarians,  it  is  worth  nothing  that  they  further 
have  (as  have  also  the  Allies,  unfortunately,  in  this  war)  a 
most  important  political  object  confusing  and  traversing 
purely  military  plans. 

The  belt  of  country  the  Bulgarian  army  has  just  tra- 
versed upon  its  northern  side  is  that  territory  annexed 
from  Bulgaria  by  the  Roumanians  upon  the  exhaustion 
of  the  former  after  the  Balkan  War  and  in  the  Treaty  of 
three  years  ago.  There  is  therefore  a  certain  political 
or  moral  consequence  following  upon  the  reoccupation  of 
such  territory,  and  the  Bulgarians  are  not  slow  to  em- 
phasise this  in  their  bulletins.  But  strategically  a  mere 
advance  as  far  as  Silistra  means  very  little.  True,  the 
Dobrudja,  with  its  open  land,  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
belt  in  question  beyond  Silistra,  the  northern  part  of 
which  the  Bulgarians  are  occupying  is  heavy  and  wooded 
country,  capable  of  rather  easier  defence  perhaps  than 
the  open  prairies  of  the  Dobrudja  proper,  but  not  so 
much  more  capable  as  to  make  a  separate  occupation 
of  it  worth  while.  No,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the 
projslem ;  there  is  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the 
Bulgarians  to  reach  the  bridge  of  Cernavoda  and  an 
attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Russians  and  Roumanians 
probably  by  going  round  their  enemy  in  flank  from  the 
south,  to  checkmate  the  Bulgarian  effort.  By  their 
success  or  failure  against  the  bridge  of  Cernavoda  the 
Bulgarians  will  be  tested. 

The  reader  may  here  be  interested  to  follow  a  rather 
more  detailed  description  of  that  great  engineering  work 
which  is  to  prove,  negatively  or  positively,  of  such  great 
importance  in  this  war.  I  say  "negatively  or  positively" 
because  if  the  enemy  fails  to  reach  it  and  either  to  occupy 
it  or  cause  its  destruction,  the  Cernavoda  bridge,  though 
we  shall  not  see  its  name  appearing  in  the  communiques, 
will  still  have  a  determining  effect  upon  the  campaign 
upon  this  front.  While  if  it  is  reached  and  occupied  or 
destroyed  we  shall,  unfortunately,  hear  only  too  much 
of  it  in  the  future. 
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The  bridge  of  Cernavoda  is  not  one  structure,  it  is 
three  great  bridges  with  viaducts  and  embankments 
between,  uniting  the  dry  northern  bank  of  the  Danube 
with  the  dry  southerji  bank  :  the  two  standing  apart 
in  this  region  by  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  The 
mention  of  such  a  distance  will  at  once  show  the  scale 
upon  which  the  thing  has  been  done. 

The  international  line  which  leads  to  the  Port  of 
Constanza  upon  the  Black  Sea  reaches  Fetestii  upon  a 
bluff,  which  in  places  reaches  the  height  of  150  feet  and 
overlooks  a  branch  of  the  Danube  called  the  Borceia 
branch.  Across  this  branch,  the  actual  waterway  of 
which  is  not  wider  than  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  is 
thrown  the  first  bridge.  The  line  proceeds  in  a  perfectly 
straight  trajectory  somewhat  south  of  east  across  the  vast 
district  of  marsh,  only  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
slightly  harder  islands,  as  it  were,  which  carry  growths 
of  willows.  It  just  misses  the  big  shallow  lagoon  called 
Branzisalai  to  the  south,  and  the  lake  Rotun  to  the 
north,  and  then  crosses  by  a  second  long  bridge,  a  third, 
but  very  shallow  mere  interrupting  its  course. 

All  the  way  across  this  marsh  it  is  carried  now  upon 
firm*  embankment,  now  upon  arcad^es,  till  the  second 
bridge  is  reached.  There  is  a  mile  or  so  of  somewhat 
firmer  soil  after  the  mere  has  been  crossed  by  the  second 
bridge,  grown  with  willow,  and  then  the  marshes  begin 
again  and  the  hne  slowly  rises  as  it  crosses  them  to 
approach  the  main  branch  of  the  1  Danube. 
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It  is  at  this  approach  that  the  mapiiificenre  of  the  work, 
already  striking  in  the  great  length  which  it  has  attained, 
becomes  most  apparent.  The  branch  of  the  Danube  here, 
opposite  the  town  of  Cernavoda.  is  fully  a  half  mile  across. 
Its  depth  is.  I  believe,  when  the  water  is  high,  100  feet 
in  the  deepest  part,  or  more,  and  the  bridge  had  to  be  so 
constructed  that  saiUng  vessels  could  pass  under  it.  The 
floor  of  it  is  therefore  120  feet  above  the  main  level  of  the 
water  belqw.  To  this  height  the  works  approaching  the 
bridge  have  gradually  to  rise,  (^n  the  further,  or  southern, 
shore,  at  Cernavoda  itself,  there  is  a  steep  bank,  the  hills 
coming  down  to  the  stream  which  receives  the  high 
bridge  without  any  great  prolongation  of  viaduct ;  but  all 
across  the  northern  shore  for  more  than  two  miles  the 
line  has  gradually  to  rise  xmtil  it  reaches  the  required 
level.  When  it  has  reached  it  the  great  girders  begin, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  monument  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  following  the  Danube  stream. 

This  is  the  passage  which,  while  it  remains  intact, 
will  give  our  Allies,  Russian  and  Roumanian,  their 
strategical  advantage  in  this  theatre ;  but  which,  if  it  be 
broken  or  occupied  by  an  enemy,  renders  exceedingly 
difficult  all  effort  from  north  to  south  against  the  Bul- 
garian forces,  and  therefore  against  the  line  which  feeds 
(Constantinople  and  therefore  against  the  Narrows  and 
the  gate  of  Russian  trade  and  supply — the  acquisition  of 
w  hich  by  the  Allies  would  at  once  change  the  whole  war. 

When  we  are  well  possessed  of  the  fact  that  the  bridge 
of  Cernavoda  is  the  determining  point,  we  may  turn  to  the 
details  of  the  Bulgarian  advance — if  that  can  be  called 
"  detailed "  of  which  we  have  but  such  exceedingly 
meagre  information.  ' 

The  Bulgarian  advance  presupposes  the  successive 
(iccupation  of  point  upon  point  along  or  near  to  the 
southern  Danube  shore.  Turtukai.  Silistra,  then  south 
of  the  three  lagoons,  i,  2  and  3  on  Map  III.,  the  road 
touching  the  villages  of  Lipnita,  Cusgun,  Marleanu  and  so 
to  Cernavoda.  It  is  hardly  a  road,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
track,  and  this  is  true  of  all  the  roads  parallel  with  the 
Danube  in  this  region.  But  it  is  hard  ground  and  a  httle 
after  Lipnita  there  are  parallel  alternative  tracks  to  serve 
the  advance  leading  to  the  railway,  as  will  be  seen  upon 
Map  III.,  the  central  one  leading  from  Cusgun  to  Medgidia, 
a  station  upon  the  Cernavoda-Constanza  railway  and  the 
southern  main  one  crossing  the  open  rolling  country  to  a 
point  upon  the  railway  near  Constanza  and  so  on  to 
Constanza  itself. 

The  great  difficulty  incidental  to  such  an  advance, 
odd  as  it  may  seem  in  such  a  country,  is  water.  The 
basis  of  the  rolling,  grassy  'prairie  of  the  Dobrudja  is 
calcareous.  The  water  level  upon  the  Black  Sea  side  is 
commonly  as  far  down  as  200  to  240  feet  ;  upon  the 
Danutx!  side  it  is  lower  still,  falling  in  places  to  the  ex- 
treme depth  of  600  feet. 

The  sparse  nomadic  tribes  which  once  occupied  this 
region  found  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  their  flocks  and 
themselves.  The  present  population  finds  it  also,  or  it 
could  not  remain.  But  an  army  marching  in  cohesion  is 
another  matter,  and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  I  believe 
the  Bulgarian  advance  will  be  compelled  to  hug  the 
1  )anube  valley  as  closely  as  possible.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  mere  going  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and,  apart 
irom  this  difficulty  of  \'(satering  a  large  force  far  from  the 


river,  there  is  nothing  to  impede  a  considerable  move- 
ment qf  troops. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  meagre  evidence 
which  has  been  allowed  to  trickle  through,  we  may  take 
it  that  the  Russo-Roumanian  plan  is  to  strike  down 
southward  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Bulgarian  advance. 
We  have  statements— not  official — that  an  attack  from 
the  sea  has  cornpelled  the  Bulgarian  evacuation  of  Varna, 
and  a  rather  vague  official  statement  that  Bulgarian 
attacks  near  Dobritch  have  been  repelled.  While  similar 
statements,  more  detailed  and  reliable,  tell  us  that  our 
Allies  are  in  Baltich  upon  the  sea  coast.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  any  very  considerable  force  thus  occupying 
and  advancing  southward  along  the  belt  towards  the 
Black  Sea  would  prevent  a  further  Bulgarian  advance 
along  the  Danube  side  until  the  menace  were  successfully 
dealt  with. 

Meanwhile  the  actual  progress  of  the  enemy  has  been 
as  follows  : 

Early  last  week  a  portion  of  that  northern  combined 
force,  mainly  Bulgarian,  which  we  saw  in  our  last  issue 
to  be  estimated  at  about  five  divisions,  but  which  might 
be  larger  and  has  in  some  quarters  been  estimated  as 
high  as  seven  divisions,  struck  at  Turtukai. 

The  value  of  Turtukai  (the  first  town  upon  the  Danube 
in  the  newly-annexed  belt  which  Roumania  took  from  / 
Bulgaria  three  years  ago)  is  that  it  stands  at  a  point  where 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  can  easily  be  effected. 

The  river  is  here  narrower  than  in  most  parts  of  its 
lower  course,  and  there  is  a  break  in  the  otherwise  con- 


tinuous  broad  ■  belt  of  marsh  upon  the  northern  shore 
opposite.  In  this  break  between  the  belts  of  marsh, 
stands  the  Roumanian  town  of  Oltenita,  connected  by  a 
single  line  railway  with  Bilcharest,  the  capital,  only 
36  miles  away.  This  railway  goes  on  past  Oltenita  to 
the  river  bank  itself  and  so  runs  along  sidings  on  a  hard, 
where  goods  can  be  transhipped.     To  the  west    of    this 
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dry  gate,  everywhere  beyond  the  Argesul  river,  the  marsh 
runs,  and  immediately  to  the  east  of  Oltenita  it  begins 
again. 

Turtukai  is  a  little  place,  the  size  of  a  small  Enghsh 
market  town,  of  some  8,000  inhabitants,  and  its  whole 
strategical  value  depends  upon  this  crossing.  It  has  a 
further  considerable  tactical  value  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  here  a  high  bluff  or  steep  bank  coming  down  to  the 


sooec. 
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Danube  on  the  south  from  a  height  of  about  300  feet, 
upon  the  slope  of  which  the  little  place  is  built,  and  thus 
the  positions  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians  dominate 
the  further  Roumanian  shore. 

So  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  very  disjointed  and 
incomplete  accounts  which  have  reached  us,  the  Rou- 
manians, in  the  process  of  mobilisation  and  long  before 
their  concentration  was  complete,  had  thrown  out  upon 


this  side  of  the  I>annDe  a  garrison  of  a  whole  division  to 
hold  Turtukai,  to  which  division  were  certainly  added 
certain  extra  units.  When  the  Bulgarians  tell  us  that 
they  captured  six:  regiments  they  are  ijot  telUng  the  truth. 
But  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  captured  men  frovi 
six  regiments,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  at  any  rate, 
the  lesser  of  their  two  estimates,  of  15.000  prisoners. 

It  is  clear  that  the  place  was  snrprised  and  cut  off 
from  the  east,  and  surrounded,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  whatever  was  within  it,  save  perhaps  a  quite  un- 
important fraction  which  may  have  escaped,  under  fire, 
across  the  river,  was  either  killed,  wounded  or  taken 
unwounded. 

From  Turtukai,  which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  moniing  of  last  Thursday,  the  7tli, 
the  Bulgarian  forces,  with  their  Austrian  contingents 
and  a  certain  number  of  German  officers,  perhaps  a 
fraction  of  German  infantry,  and  certainly  a  big  detach- 
ment of  German  heavy  arvillery,  proceeded  rapidly  down 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  though  there  is  (or  was)  here  no 
true  road,  and  occupied  the  next  place  of  importance 
upon   its  banks,  SiHstra,  tt\o  long  marches  away. 

SiHstra  has  been  for  ceaturies  a  place  of  great  mihtary 
importance,  and  that  because  before  the  days  of  railways 
and  of  long  range  artillery,  its  bold  projection  right  into 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  its  consequent  command  of 
navigation  there  made  it  a  sort  of  second  Belgrade,  and 
a  "  half  back  "  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  to  the  Iron  Gates 
hundreds  of  miles  above.  A  .secure  possession  of  Sihstra 
blocked  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  in  favour  of  its 
possessor. 

Silistra  to-day  has  not  that  importance.  The  northern 
bank  immediately  in  front  of  it  is  marshy.  TTiere  is,  indeed, 
a  single  line  leading  to  the  town  of  Calarasii.  five  miies  away 
and  four  miles  beyond  the  north  bank.  There  is  a  road 
leading  down  from  Calarasii  to  a  hard  or  "  portul"  of  small 
extent  upon  the  north  bank.  The  possession  of  Sihstra 
has  not  then  the  importance  attaching  to  the  possession 
of  Turtukai.  In  the  ifurther  progress  of  ihe  enemy  down 
from  Sihstra  towards  Cernavoda,  the  way  in  which 
he  will  deal  with  the  menace  approaching  him  upon  the 
south  as  the  Russian  forces  grow,  as  the  Black  Sea 
coast  is  occupied,  and  his  ability  to  approach  the  great 
bridge,  are  what  should  occupy  our  attention  in  the 
near  future. 

Silistra  appears  to  have  been  held  by  a  single  division 
or  important  fractions  of  one,  and  this  force,  so  far  as  one 
can  gather,  did  not  suffer  the  fate  of  its  twin   force  up 
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stream  at  Turtukai,  but  withdrew  in  time,  and  the  place 
which,  though  of  less  stragetical.  is  of  far  more  historn-al 
and  political  importance  than  Turtukai  was  occupied  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  There  was  clearly  no  effective 
resistance  offered  to  the  enemy's  march  between  the 
two  places. 
What  will  follow  ?  •     x      u 

At  the  moment  of  writing  (Tuesday  evenmg),  the 
Bulgarian  progress  down  the  Danube  would  appear  to 
be  halted.  Contact  was  certainly  taken  as  early  as  last 
Sunday  evening  between  the  Roumanian  and  Russian 
forces  "upon  the  south  and  the  main  Bulgarian  advance. 
We  have  even  heard  of  Russian  patrols  in  the  extreme 
south  having  crossed  the  new  border  towards  Varna, 
while  it  is  fairly  established  that  the  civilian  population 
has  been  leaving  Varna  for  some  days  past.  But  nothmg 
more  definite  than  this  is  in  our  possession  at  the  moment 
of  writing. 

THE    SALONIKA    FRONT 

Meanwhile,  a  week  away  to  the  south,  upon  the 
Salonika  front  there  has  been  movement.  There  agam 
we  are  not  told  in  what  force,  nor  whether  we  are  here 
dealing  with  purely  local  objectives,  or  whether  we  have 
the  beginning  of  a  general  offensive.  The  despatch 
received  upon  Tuesday  infonns  us  that  the  British,  upon 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Salonika  front,  attacked  the 
Struma  line,  crossed  that  river,  apparently  upon  Sunday 
last,  and  during  the  course  of  Monday,  and  established 
themselves  upon  the  further  bank.  The  attack  was  in 
two  clearly  defined  groups,  the  one  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Struma  below  the  shallow  and  marshy  lake  Tahinos 
at  the  point  where  the  road  along  the  west  bank  and  the 
road  on  the  east  towards  Drama  and  Ka\alla  are  united 
by  a  ferry.  Here  the  British  established  themselves 
in  and  beyond  the  village  of  Neohori.  The  Tahinos 
Lake  itself  forbids  operations  during  all  its  length  of 
over  20  miles,  because  its  further  bank,  and  indeed  a 
great  part  of  its  own  shallow  waters,  are  marshy,  but  it 
was  important  to  clear  the  road  leading  down  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake. 

The  British  forced  the  villages  of  Gudeli  and  of  Barak- 
tar,  which  stands  upon  this  track  leading  down  along 
the  west  of  the  lake,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
seizure  of  the  main  bridge  at  A  (in  Map  VI.)  upon  the 
Seres  road— nor  even,  for  that  matter,  any  evidence  of 
its  ever  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
that  important  point  there  is  simply  silence,  which  has 
been  maintained  for  many  weeks  past,  indeed,  since  the 
Bulgarians  advanced  towards  the  Struma  line.  Yet 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  bridge  is  already  in  British 
hands  because  the  despatch  speaks  of  the  British  having 
seized  the  Nevoljen,  which  is  well  beyond  the  left  or 
western  bank  towards  Seres  and  north  of  the  bridge. 
While  this  successful  British  attack  on  the  Struma  was 
concluding,  the  French,  in  the  centre  on  the  Vardar, 
made  a  sharp  local  attack  on  a  front  of  a  couple  of  miles 
or  so,  carrying  all  the  Bulgarian  first  hne  of  trenches 
there. 

FIGHTING    AT    HALICZ 

The  fighting  round  Halicz  needs  no  special  illustra- 
tion. The  fine  of  the  Gnila  Lipa,  and  the  importance 
,  of  the  two  bridges  here,  the  road  bridge  of  Halicz  and  the 
railway  bridge  of  Jezupol,  have  been  insisted  upon  over 
and  over  again  in  these  columns  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Although  the  bulletin  sent  out  on  Monday  and 
dealing  with  the  fighting  of  Sunday,  received  in  London 
on  Tuesday,  did  not  record  the  taking  of  Halicz  itself, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  are  one  of  them  destroyed 
and  the  other,  it  not  destroyed,  unusable.  The  capture 
of  Halicz,  the  full  occupation  of  all  this  river  meeting 
where  the  Neva-Dnieper  falls  into  the  Dniester,  will  mean 
that  the  extremely  advanced  centre  of  Botlimer  near 
Brezan  will  be  in  peril.  The  enemy,  who  are  there  heavily 
massed,  are  probably  fighting  a  rearguard  action  pre- 
paratory to  a  further  retirement  towards  the  Neva- 
Dnieper  line,  but  the  occupation  of  Halicz  would  mean 
more  than  another  few  miles  advance  along  the  Bothmer 
right  flank.  It  would  also  mean  the  breakdown  of  any 
of  those  successive  points  of  resistance  which  the  enemy 
has  established  upon  the-  way   up  the  Dniester  valley 
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to  Lemberg.  There  must  necessarily  have  been  at  Halicz 
or  in  its  neighbourhood  a  great  concentration  of  munition- 
merit,  material  and  men.  and  when  any  one  of  these 
nuclei  fails,  it  means  another  stretch  in  advance,  usually 
rather  rapid,  till  the  next  advance  "  backing  "  point  is 
reached,  just  as  Kolomea  and  the  occupation  of  the 
country  up  to  the  entry  of  Stanislau  meant  the  fall  of 
Stanislau  and  the  immediate  advance  against  the  Hahcz 
bridges :  the  advance  unfortunately  checked  in  the 
necessary  attack  of  August  14th— a  check  now  retrieved. 
Certain  commentators  upon  the  situation  have  pointed 
out  that  above  Halicz  there  is  no  bridge  until  we  get  to 
Martino\',  quite  two  days'  march  further  up  the  river. 
But  the  problem  of  Halicz  is  not  one  of  bridges.  The 
enemy  can  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  where  he  chooses, 
and  now  that  the  railway  approaching  Halicz  is  lost  there 
is  lost  with  it  all  the  enemy's  power  of  using  the  third  line 
of  retreat  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  real 
value  of  the  capture  of  Halicz  is  comparable  rather  dis- 
tantly to  the  value  of  what  has  been"  happening  upon  the 
Somme  front.  It  means  that  the  enemy  cannot  perma- 
nently check  or  permanently  stand  up.  It  means  that 
the  offensive,  after  each  interval  of  preparation,  strikes 
and  succeeds.  But  it  means  much  more  than  this.  It 
means  that  the  body  struck  is  losing  all  equality  at  a  rate 
which  cannot  fully  be  replaced. 

THE    WESTERN     FRONT 

That  Guillemont  should  be  followed  by  Ginchy,  that 
we  may  expect  Ginchy  to  be  followed  by  further  blows 
of  just  the  same  character,  French  and  English,  that 
Combles  will  be  their  victim  in  the  near  future,  that 
the  British  line  now  threatens  that  last  very  strong 
bastion  heavily  from  the  north,  all  these  successes,  which 
have  been  the  proper  subject  of  minute  description  of  the 
press  during  the  past  week,  need  no  special  analysis  in 
the  notes  of  this  journal,  because  their  charatrter  is  widely 
and  generally  understood,  and  the  right  the  Allies  have 
to  rely  upon  that  character  for  the  future  is  equally 
understood. 

What  we  have  rather  to  guard  ourselves  against  is 
the  recurrent  doubt  which  follows  upon  each  of  these 
recurrent  successes,  and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  chronic 
accompaniment  to  the  regularly  succeeding  periods  of 
preparation. 

We  have  to  remember  continually  what  the  Somme 
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offensive  is.  It  is  not-  an  advance.  Each  advance  is 
only  an  index  of  its  character,  not  the  essence  of  its 
character.  It  is  a  pounding.  It  is  a  compelHng  of  the 
enemy  to  concentrate  more  and  more  heavily  precisely 
as  his  necessity  increases  and  his  power  of  concentration 
declines.  And  coincidently,  it  is  a  progressive  lowering 
of  his  power  to  resist,  moral  and  physical.  It  is  a  con- 
tinual increasing  delivery  of  metal  against  an  enemy 
whose  power  to  replv,  though  very  formidable,  no  longer 
equals  the  attack  upon  him. and  is  falling  further  and 
further  behind  in  the  race.  It  is  a  putting  to  the  ordeal, 
more  and  more  severe,  of  the  enemy's  decreasing  power 
to  react. 

It  is  a  pounding  which,  as  each  stage  of  it  is  achieved, 
perpetually  ^idvances,  and  it  does  so  coincidently  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  increases  the  length  of  the  concave 
line  the  strained  enemy  has  to  hold,  and  at  the  same  time 
threatens  more  and  more  his  still  distant  but  vital  main 
communications,  by  which  he  nourishes  the  great  salient 
that  his  trenches,  when  he  was  pinned  two  years  ago, 
thrust  into  eastern  France. 

To  say  more  than  that  (and  even  that  is  little  more 
than  repetition)  would  be  redundant.  At  any  rate,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  weekly  analysis  in  Land  &  Water. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  this  tre- 
mendous battle  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  concentration 
of  energy  to  be  discovered  anywhere  at  the  present 
moment  throughout  all  the  theatres  of  the  war.  The 
strain  that  is  here  being  put  upon  the  enemy  is  a  strain 
which  has  collected  from  him  upon  that  one  little  front  of 
30  miles,  first  and  last,  50  divisions,  and  never  less  at 
any  one  time  than  something  close  upon  a  division  a 
.mile,  to  maintain  himself  at  all  without  breaking. 

The  Scale  of  the  Somme 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  we  can  appreciate  the 
scale  of  the  thing.  The  enemy  lost  in  two  months  as  many 
men  by  capture  as  the  French  before  Verdun  lost  in  five. 
The  enemy  has  had  to  feed  that  furnace  in  just  over  two 
months  with  more  men  than  the  French  used  to  feed 
Verdun  in  five. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  remember  that  the 
number  of  the  enemy  who  have  been  under  fire  here  on 
this  thirty  miles  is  already  much  more  than  hail  the 
number  of  the  enemy  who  were  struck  by  Brussilof  in  the 
whole  space  between  the  Marshes  and  Roumania,  when  he 
launched  his  great  offensive. 

Yet  another  way  of  stating  it  is  to  point  out  that  the 
Somme  accounts  for  such  a  concentration  of  the  enemy 
—permanently  maintained  under  a  strain  permanently 
increasing — as  leaves  the  rest  of  the  western  line,  save 
and  except  before  the  sector  of  Verdun,  at  the  very 
minimum  of  garnishing.  He  has  perhaps  one  man  to  the 
running  yard  for  the  moment  along  that  line.  We  may 
note  in  conclusion  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
themselves,  the  German  authorities  are  now  publishing 
much  fuller  lists  of  casualties.  But  even  so  I  can  but 
repeat  what  I  said  some  weeks  ago  in  this  place,  we  have 
a  clear  opportunity  now  of  proving  the  value  of  his  Hsts. 

The  Allies  hold  a  very  great  number  of  unwounded 
German  prisoners.  They  know  their  names  and  their 
units,  and  the  days  on  which  they  were  captured.  The 
total  number  approaches  50,000.  Very  well  :  Let  the 
German  lists  be  carefully  followed  and  let  us  have  con- 
trolled, once  and  for  all : 

(a)  The'  numbers  the  Germans  have  allowed  as  missing 
to  be  published  compared  with  the  numbers  we  know  we 
have  taken.  In  other  words,  the  balance  of  falsehood, 
or,  if  there  is  no  falsehood,  the  admission, of  the  truth. 
Of  course,  the  number  allowed  as  missing  by  the  Germans 
should,  if  it  is  accurate,  far  exceed  our  captures,  for  it 
includes  the  number  of  dead  left  behind  our  advance. 

(b)  The  delay  shown  in  the  publication  of  names. 

(c)  The  proportion  between  the  results  arrived  at  and 
the  earlier  results  arrived  at  by  the  French  and  the 
Russians  under  similar  circumstances.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly important,  for  if  we  find  a  great  discrepancy  it 
will  prove  that  while  the  Germans  are  publishing  fuller 
lists  now— under  pressure — they  had  published  false 
ones  earlier.  I  verily  believe  that  nothing  but  some 
strict  work  of  this  kind  will  convince,  at  any  rate  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  those  who  are  still  the  dupes  of  the 
enemy's  transparent  trick  in  this  matter.     They  know 


Illusions 

By  Emile  Cammaerts. 

Le  chat  s'  aiguise  les  griffes  au  tronc  du  vieux  pommier, 
Une  pomme  verte  tombe  sur  le  gazon  ; 
Rien  ne  vaut  un  clair  matin  d'ete 
Pour  se  creer  des  illusions. 

De  gros  nuages  blancs,  par-dessus  les  sapins, 
Dressent  leurs  cimes  neigeuses  ; 
Du  linge,  sur  une  corde,  au  bout  du  jardin, 
Bat  de  I'aile  dans  la  brise  rieuse. 

Les  figues  murissent  contre  le  mur, 
Les  roses  escaladent  le  vieux  colombier, 
Lfi-haut,  un  avion  passe  at  foUe  allure, 
Les  hirondelles  virent  autour  de  la  cheminee. 

Et,  sur  I'herbe,  une  petite  fiUe, 

Robe  rose,   parasol   blanc, 

Boucles  cendrees  et  mollets  bruns,  sautille 

Autour  d'une  voiture  d'enfant. 

Le  chien  happe  une  mouche  posee  sur  sou  museau, 

L'enfant  rit  aux  eclats,  la  tete  renversee, 

De  la  fenetre,  une  voix  de  femme  lui  fait  echo. 

Tout  est  paisible,  en  ce  monde,  tout  est  bon  !     .     <    i 

Rien  ne  vaut  vraiment  un  clair  matin  d'et6 

Pour  se  creer  des  illusions  ! 
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that  the  German  communiques  on  naval  losses  are 
calculatedly  -false.  They  know  that  the  fatuous  message, 
"  all  our  airships  returned  undamaged,"  was  calculatedly 
false.  Yet  they  accept  a  third  form  of  statement  where 
there  is  a  far  better  reason  for  falsehood  ! 

The  German  casualty  lists  are  not  complete.  They 
never  have  been  complete  (save  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  when  he  was  following  the  model  of  1870,  believing 
that  the  result  would  be  that  of  1870).  It  is  not  to  his 
advantage  that  they  should  be  complete.  He  has  no 
interest  in  making  them  complete.  But  if  there  be  a  public 
record  of  the  kind  of  way  in  which  he  is  behaving  about 
this  concrete  test,  we  have  him  caught  by  one  of  two 
things.  Either  (i)  knowing  that  we  make  such  a  calcula- 
tion openly  and  publish  it  he  will  himself  begin  a  true 
record — in  which  case  we  shall  at  once  have  startling 
contrasts  between  his  present  figures  and  his  past  under 
similar  circumstance,  or  (2)  he  will  methodically  continue 
his  old  system  of  minimising  losses,  in  which  case  we  shall 
have  the  proof  of  his  trick  staring  us  in  the  face.  If  it 
be  contended  that  full  and  exact  published  hsts  (of 
which  remember  the  enemy  has  already  shown  us  an 
example),  will  give  him  too  much  knowledge — would,  for 
instance,  enable  him  to  tell  who  were  missing  and  who 
were  dead — then  at  least  let  us  have  the  general  results. 
I  know  it  will  go  hard  with  those  who  have  so  long  main- 
tained that  the  enemy  casualty  lists  were  models  of 
accuracy.  But  this  is  not  the  moment  to  think  of  saving 
anybody's  face.  The  one  thing  the  public  at  home  has  to 
get  is  a  sound  general  view  of  the  war.  It  is  a  condition 
of  health,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  publicist  and;  I 
may  add,  of  the  authorities  above  all  to  promote  it. 

H.  Belloc 


The  despatches  dealing  with  the  battle  of  Jutland,  the 
greatest  naval  victory  since  Trafalgar,  have  been  published  in 
various  forms,  but  the  best  is  the  shilUng  illustrated  volume 
for  which  Irish  Life  is  responsible.  The  official  despatches  are 
prefaced  by  an  admirable  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen,  which 
is  explanatory  of  the  battle,  and  also  deals  with  both  strategy 
and  tactics.  He  speaks  of  the  despatch  as  a  "  tale  of  some- 
thing more  than  patriotism  and  courage.  We  are  given  an 
insight  into  the  inner  working,  the  almost  hidden  soul  of  a 
rare  order  of  beings  who  live  a  life  apart  from  the  rest  of  us. 
.  .  .  Each  piece  of  excellence,  each  glorious  act  of  heroism 
is  the  fruit  of  an  individual  lifetime  of  self  devotion  to  duty 
made  possible  in  a  service  that  exists  for  no  other  purpose." 
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American  Naval  Criticisms 

By  Arthur  Pollen 


ON  August  17th  Land  &  Water  published  the 
text  of  a  report  on  the  Battle  of  Jutland  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
by  Captain  \V.  S.  Sims— probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished olhcer  of  his  standing  in  the  United  States 
Service.  Apart  altogether  from  the  reputation  of  the 
writer,  the  document  is  interesting  as  the  first  critique 
of  the  engagement  that  has  come  to  us  from  a  member  of 
a  neutral  navy.  Coming  from  Captain  Sims,  a  recognised 
authority  on  naval  gunnery,  the  report  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  so  that  the  validity  of  his  criticisms  are  well 
worth  discussion. 

The  Battle  Cruisers 

Briefly,  his  points  are  as  follows  :  Assuming,  he  says, 
that  the  initial  position  of  the  fleets  was  as  I  gave  them 
in  Land  &  Water  of  June  8th,  it  was  quite  easy  for  the 
British  force  to  have  concentrated  and  then  struck  with 
the  whole  of  its  power.  Had  it  done  so  the  German 
fleet  must  either  have  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of 
flight  or  to  destruction.  Either  would  have  suited  the 
British  book,  and  had  there  been  a  battle  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  to  use  battle  cruisers  for  any  except 
their  proper  role.  The  contention  of  British  apologists 
that  the  battle  cruisers  were  rightly  sacrificed  in  an  en- 
gagement with  ships  far  more  powerful  than  themselves 
in  order  to  bring  on  a  fleet  action  is  an  imsound  argument, 
because  the  military  situation  did  not  demand  one. 
Great  Britain's  control  of  the  sea  was  absolute  and  must 
ha\'c  remained  so  whether  the  action  was  fought  or  not. 
'Jhere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  wanted 
a  decisive  action  ;  their  only  object  was  to  trap  and  pound 
the  battle  cruisers  fleet,  and  this  they  got  the  chance  of 
doing.  But  they  only  got  it  because  Sir  David  Beatty 
gave  them  the  opportunity,  fully  knowing  that  he  was 
risking  his  squadron  in  sending  them  against  battleships, 
no  doubt  thinking  he  had  a  just  excuse  for  the  sacrifice. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  he  says,  to  justify  any  argu- 
ment against  battle  cruisers,  whose  real  role  is  to  drive 
in  the  scouting  line  to  support  destroyer  attacks,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  no  more  an  argument  against  battle  cruisers 
that  three  were  lost  when  they  were  improperly  used  in 
fighting  battleships,  than  it  would  be  an  argument  against 
destroyers,  had  these  in  the  same  action  been  sent  un- 
supported against  battleships  in  broad  daylight  and  half 
of  them  been  destroyed. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fair  summary  of  Captain  Sims's 
argument. 

But  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  Captain  Sims  to  enter  on 
this  discussion  without  first  making  two  points  clear  to 
the  reader.  To  begin  w-ith,  the  report  was  written 
before  the  despatches  were  pubUshed.  The  writer  then 
had  as  a  basis  of  his  criticism  nothing  but  newspaper 
reports  and  these  contradictory.  He  was  thus  left  free 
to  adopt  whichever  version  of  the  facts  suited  him  best. 
Next,  he  had  extremely  good  reasons  for  choosing  a  par- 
ticular version.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  going  too  fai-  to 
say  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  one  he  chose. 
For  the  occasion  of  the  report  was  an  official  enquiry  ask- 
ing Captain  Sims  whether  the  joss  of  these  cruisers  had 
caused  him  to  modify  his  urgent  request  to  the  House 
Committee  to  include  some  units  of  this  type  in  the  new 
American  programme.  It  is  evident  that" the  opponents 
of  battle  cruisers  had  made  a  great  point— in  the  Ameri- 
can Press  particularly— that  it  was  the  thinness  of  their 
armour  that  accounted  for  the  British  loss  of  ships  that 
had  cost  six  million  pounds  sterling,  and  took  with  them 
to  the  bottom  the  best  part  of  three  thousand  men. 
Captain  Sims  then,  not  only  had  to  defend  the  battle 
cruiser  as  a  type,  but  he  had  to  defend  it  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  failed  as  a  warship  in  action.  As  he 
remained  as  strong  an  advocate  of  battle  cruisers  as  ever, 
he,  having  rival  versions  of  the  facts,  chose  the  one  that 
was  thrust  upon  his  notice  and  gave  him  the  easiest  reply. 
What  could  have  been  more  convenient  for  his  case  than 


to  brush  the  whole  accusation  aside  and  explain  the 
loss  of  these  cruisers  away  by  the  one  argument  that 
would  be  convincing  to  his  auditors  ?  He  virtually  says, 
therefore,  that  Sir  David  Beatty,  in  bringing  lightly  pro- 
tected battle  cruisers  into  action  against  more  hea\-ily 
gunned  and  better  protected  battleships,  was  putting  the 
fiattle  cruisers  to  a  use  for  which  ships  01  this  kind 
were  not  intended.  > 

As  everyone  now  knows,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  support  this  theory.  The  facts  correctly  stated  in 
Land  dt  Water  on  June  8th  make  it  altogether  unten- 
able. None  of  the  battle  cruisers  lost  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment with  battleships.  Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary 
sank  in  the  course  of  the  first  phase  of  the  action  when 
Beatty,  with  his  six  battle  cruisers,  was  engaging  von 
Hipper  with  five. 

The  action  began  first,  between  ships  of  a  similar 
class;  next,  with  the  Britisli  with  a  twent}'  per  cent, 
superiority  in  numbers.  After  the  two  ships  were  lost, 
the  British  were  inferior  by  twenty  per  cent,  in  numbers, 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  British  gun  power,  as  measured 
by  the  weight  of  broadsides,  remained  the  greater.  Nor 
.  was  this  all,  for  before  Queen  Mary  sank  the  German 
fire  had  become  slower  and  had  depreciated  altogether 
in  accuracy.  In  addition  to  greater  material  force,  then, 
it  is  certain  that  our  guns  were  shooting  at  a  higher  rate 
and  with  far  greater  efficiency.  To  make  the  picture 
complete,  let  us  also  remember  that  the  Fifth  Battle 
Squadron  was  firing  at  von  Hipper's  rear  with  their  15-inch 
guns,  though  the  range  was  too  great  for  this  fire  to  be  very 
effective,  .^s  to  two  out  of  three  of  the  battle  cruisers, 
then,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  not  sunk  through 
any  indefensible  exposure  to  ships  with  which  they  could 
not  engage  on  an  equalfty. 

Containment  and  Defeat 

Invincible  was  lost  in  rather  different  circumstances. 
She  came  into  action,  in  company  with  Indomitable  and 
Inflexible,  some  time  after  6.21,  while  the  Grand  Fleet 
was  still  deploying  to  the  north  and  Sir  David  Beatty  was 
driving  at  full  sp6ed  due  east  to  clear  out  of  its  way.  His 
object  was  to  get  ahead  of  the  German  squadron  and  to 
thrown  the  leading  ships  into  confusion  so  as  to  make  Sir 
John  Jellicoe's  task  easier.  Precisely  when  he  was 
wanted.  Admiral  Hood  brought  the  Third  Battle  Squad- 
ron to  reinforce  the  Vice-Admiral.  The  whole  of  the 
seven  battle  cruisers  closed  down  on  the  German  line 
to  within  8,oon  yards  and,  as  shown  in  Sir  David  Beatty's 
despatch,  crumpled  it  up.  Here  again  the  fire  superiority 
was  entirely  on  the  English  side.  Invincible's  salvoes 
were  falling  on  the  German  ships  and  had  turned  one  — 
Lutzow,  which,  admittedly,  sank — clean  out  of  the  line. 
She  was  entirely  unhurt  herself  till,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
her  consorts,  a  chance  shell  hit  her.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
from  the  despatches  whether  it  was  possible  that  this 
shell  was  fired  from  a  German  battleship.  But  it  looks 
as  if  three  of  von  Hipper's  battle  cruisers  were  still' 
leading  the  line,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  was  more  pi-obably  a 
round  from  one  of  these  that  finished  her. 

The  point  to  remember  is  this.  It  so  happened  that 
three  battle  cruisers  paid  the  penalty.  It  was  extra- 
ordinary that  it  should  have  happened  three  times. 
But  had  the  battleships  been  in  as  close  action  and 
under  as  effective  fire,  for  the  same  period,  it  was 
a  thing  that  might  just  as  well  have  happened  to  any 
three  of  them  as  to  these  three  lightly  armoured 
ships,  because  the  armour  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

With  the  facts  rightly  viewed  the  whole  of  the  Sims 
argument  naturally  tumbles  down.  But  the  report 
contains  certain  incidental  arguments  well  worth  ex- 
amination, apart  from  the  merits  of  the  case  it  was  written 
to  support.  The  most  interesting  of  t?iese  is  the  con- 
tention that  we  had  no  occasion  on  the  31st  May  to  risk 
any  ships  in  the  endeavour  to  force  an  action  in  which 
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the  German  fleet  could  be  destroyed.  Captain  Sims  is, 
of  course,  on  impregnable  ground  when  he  says  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  generaj  command  of  the  sea,  a  fleet  that 
is  contained  is  as  innocuous  as  a  fleet  that  is  defeated. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  A  little 
examination  will  show  us  that  there  were  other  objects 
to  be  sought  beyond  the  general  command  of  the  sea. 
There  was  iirst  the  moral  of  the  enemy  to  be  con- 
sidered which,  if  the  general  expert  diagnosis  of  the 
military  position  that  was  likely  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  third  year  of  the  war  was  correct,  was  bound  to  be  a 
factor  of  such  vast  importance  as  to  make  it  quite  indis- 
tinguishable from  any  other  military  object.  Next  the 
military  situation,  demanding  as  it  did  the  maintenance 
of  our  armies  abroad  and  the  supply  of  ourselves  and 
our  Allies  with  food,  raw  material,  and  manufactures 
from  oversea,  supplied  a  strong  argument  for  victory. 
And.  hnally,  there  were  direct  economic  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  the  sinking  of  the  German  fleet,  that  were 
anything  but  negligible  themselves  and  were  certainly 
of  enormous  import  in  a  war  that  must  strain  all  Allied 
resources  to  the  utmost. 

The  relative  naval  strength  in  the  spring  of  this  year  was 
not  such  as  to  afford  the  Germans  the  slightest  hope  for 
decisive  victory  if  a  fleet  action  were  fought  with  Sir  John 
Jellicoe,  nor  was  there  any  military  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  a  temporary  control  of  a  passage  through  the 
North  Sea,  such  as  might  conceivably  have  been  won 
had  a  portion  of  the  British  fleet  been  defeated.  There 
was  then  no  military  reason  for  the  Germans  seeking  an 
action.  But  as  we  have  just  seen  it  is  not  always  purely 
military  reasons  that  count.  Two  forces  were  con- 
tinuously driving  the  German  seamen  to  fight.  We  are 
not  flattering  our  enemy  in  supposing  that  the  Admirals 
and  officers  who  commanded  the  second  largest  fleet  in 
the  world  must  have  had  a  burning  desire  to  justify 
their  existence.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Higher 
Command  not  only  saw  a  good  use,  but  an  absolute 
necessity,  for  any  form  of  naval  activity  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  victory.  For,  that  the  Allies  were  about 
to  strike  and  strike  hard,  must  in  May  last  have  been 
exceedingly  clear. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  less  clear  that  the  Central 
Powers  would  be  in  no  condition  to  hit  back  effectively, 
fiermany  and  Austria  must  have  known  that,  in  the 
military  sense,  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  only  hope  was  to  postpone  the  end  until  the  resolution 
of  the  Allies  would  weaken,  and  postponement  in  turn 
would  depend  upon  the  moral  of  the  German  people. 
Perhaps  our  best  grounds  for  expecting  a  collapse  of 
Germany  to  come  before  the  strictly  military  defeat  is 
achieved  is,  that  the  German  Government "  has  never 
trusted  its  subjects  with  the  truth.  F"rom  the  first  they 
have"  been  fed  with  the  promise  and  the  assurance  of 
victory.  But  when  tales  of  decisive  triumph  are  not 
followed  by  their  normal  consequences,  when  the  defeated 
enemy,  far  from  incHning  towards  the  discussion  of 
honourable    peace,    shows    an    unlimited    capacity    to 


fight  on,  and  what  is  worse,  to  starve  their  con- 
querors, it  is  little  wonder  if  discontent  arises.  Was  it 
not  clearly  a  situation  in  which  a  new  sort  of  victory 
altogether  was  wanted  ?  Had  not  the  German  Higher 
Command  the  strongest  of  all  motives  for  asking  the 
navy  to  supply  it  ? 

The  navy  was  willing  to  oblige  for  two  reasons.  We 
can  well  believe  in  the  first  place  that  their  wish  to  fight 
was  ardent,  but  we  know  also  that  they  were  quite 
confident  that  they  possessed  the  secret  of  fighting  on 
principles  of  limited  liability.  Their  experience  pro- 
bably was,  that  it  was  the  British  battle  cruisers  that 
were  normally  nearest  to  the  German  bases.  Thev  knew 
for  a  certainty  that,  if  their  fleet  came  out  and  Sir  David 
Beatty  was  on  the  spot,  he  would  not  be  slow  in  giving 
them  a  fight.  They  could  not,  of  course,  trap  him, 
because  the  Germans  never  possessed  more  than  five 
ships  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  as  Sir  David 
Beatty  had  ten,  and  with  the  fifth  Battle  Squadron 
might  have  had  fifteen,  there  could  have  been  no  question 
whatever  of  forcing  action  on  him  against  his  will.  But 
if  he  engaged  them  it  was  a  different  matter,  for  the 
moment  their  fast  squadron  had  joined  up  with  the 
whole  of  the  German  fleet,  Beatty  would  have  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  then  what  a  story  the  Germans  would  have 
of  having  driven  the  British  fleet  across  the  German 
Ocean  !  As  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  Zeppelins,  of  course, 
would  warn  them  if  it  was  clear,  and  if  it  was  misty 
the  smoke  screens  and  torpedo  attacks  would  do  for  the 
German  fleet,  as  a  whole,  what  they  had  done  for  von 
Hipper's  squadron  in  the  Dogger  Bank  aiYair.  , 

Thus  the  poHcy  of  the  Higher  Command,  the  natural 
desire  for  action  of  the  German  seamen,  and  their  con- 
fidence that  their  defensive  and  eyasive  tactics,  by 
guaranteeing  them  against  defeat  would  ensure  their 
having  a  story  of  victory,  combined  to  make  the  naval 
sortie  of  the  30th  May  anything  but  a  harebrained 
proceeding.  Now  is  it  not  clear  that  you  have  only  got 
to  state  that  the  German  fleet  and  the  German  Higher 
Command  had  an  object  of  enormous  importance  to  them 
in  coming  out,  to  prove  that  our  fleet  must  at  almost  all 
costs  prevent  their  achieving  it  ?  If  their  object  was 
only  to  rai.se  German  moral,  would  it  not  have  been 
worth  a  great  sacrifice  to  achieve  its  correlative  de- 
pression ?  Is  there  any  train  of  reasoning  by  which 
you  can  distinguish  this  from  any  other  clear  "demnnd 
of  the  'general  military  situation  ?  Obviously,  if  the 
length  of  the  war  depends  on  the  courage  and  confidence, 
and  hence  the  capacity,  to  endure  privation  of  the  German 
people,  is  it  not  a  very  vital  matter  indeed  to  make  quite 
clear  to  them  by  every  means  in  our  power,  that  their 
courage  is  wasted,  their  prospects  hopeless,  and  their 
voluntarily  endured  hardship  doomed  to  be  without 
reward  ?  On  this  ground  alone  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
Captain  Sims,  in  saying  .that  the  military  position  did 
not  call  for  a  decisive  victory,  while  possibly  correct  if 
judged  by  text  book  standards,  was  lamentably  out  if 
we  judge  him  by  the  realities  of  war.      Arthur  Pollen 


Nature  Under  Guri  Fire 


By  H.  Thoburn  Clarke 


A  T  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  supposed  that 
/%  the  long  battle  fronts,  extending  across  the 
/  %  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  would 
■^  -m-seriously  interfere  with  the  migration  of  birds 
and  drive  them,  affrighted,  to  seek  paths  less  fraught 
with  the  sudden  wild  alarms  of  battle.  That  the  battle 
fronts  would  be  deserted  by  everything  living,  except 
those  grim  followers  of  war,"  the  hoodie,  raven,  vulture, 
wolf  and  jackal  ;  but  facts  have  proved  these  suppositions 
entirely  wrong.  Instead  of  the  birds  forsaking  their 
ancient  migration  routes,  they  still  travel  along  their 
aerial  highways,  undeterred  by  the  thunder  of  gvms, 
the  marching  of  troops,  and  battles  taking  place  many 
h\mdreds  of  feet  below  them.  Instinct  is  too' strong  for 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  plain  and  forest,  and  some  of 
the  most  timid  are  to  be  found  inhabiting  the  countrv 
where  they  were  bred,  although  now  it  is  that  dread 
space,  No  Man's  Land. 

In  fact,   the  behaviour  of  the  wild  creatures  under 
gun-fire   has   been   extraordinarily   calm   and   collected. 


During  one  of  our  most  furious  artillery  duels,  a  nightingale 
sang  gaily  from  the  shelter  of  a  dwarfed  hawthorn,  his 
song  sounding  strange  and  eerie  between  the  violent 
cannonading  from  our  guns.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  deafen- 
ing uprokr,  he  never  paused  in  his  singing  rmtil  the  red 
dawn  came  up,  lurid  and  sullen,  over  the  Eastern  horizon, 
and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  Later  on,  we  found 
that  his  mate  had  a  nest  in  the  hawthorn,  and  was 
sitting  upon  her  eggs,  apparently  unmoved  by  the 
thunders  of  the  guns.  She  certainly  paid  no  heed  to 
our  movements  as  we  passed  to  and  fro  close  to  her  nest, 
busy  with  our  day's  work. 

At  another  gun  position  a  blackcap  trilled  its  dainty 
song  night  after  night,  although  the  guns  were  often 
fired  during  that  time.  We  would  lie  under  the  guns 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  "  strafe  "  theGerman?  and  listen 
while  the  bird  sang  gaily  from  his  perch  in  one  of  the 
saplings  that  masked  our  gun,  Lying  with  close  eyes  in 
the  dense  darkness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
that  one  was  not  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  certain  hanging 
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wood  in  Blighty,  and  listening  to  the  birds'  waking  the 
woodland  echoes.  Alas,  the  boom  of  a  gun  punctuating 
the  blackcap's  song,  recalled  one  to  the  present,  with 
all  its  horrors. 

Nests  in  Extraordinary  Places 

Throughout  the  summer  that,  has  passed  the  birds 
have  nested  in  the  most  extraordinary  places.  Wire 
entanglements  have  attracted  chaffinches,  who  evidently 
consider  them  Ixtter  than  brambles.  Skylarks  have 
occupied  tiny  tufts  of  grass,  and  soared  with  full-throated 
song  to  heaven's  gate,  while  below  them  men  fought  in 
deadly  conflict.  Quails  have  called  to  each  other  while 
shells  exploded  close  at  hand,  while  on  taking  up  our 
position  on  a  piece  of  captured  ground,  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges scattere<l  with  a  loud  outcry.  Vet  the  battle 
had  raged  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  land  for 
many  hours,  and  the  dead  were  still  unburied  as  we 
unlimbered  the  guns. 

Two  kestrels  had  their  nest  in  a  certain  historic  slag 
heap,  occupying  a  crack  on  the  British  side  of  the  heap. 
The  (".ermans  periodically  shelled  the  place.  The  kestrels 
would  fly  out  of  their  nest  when  a  shell  burst  too  closely, 
but  a  few  minutes  later  they  would  be  back  again, 
apparently  not  in  the  least  bit  disturbed  by  their  ex- 
perience. At  another  place  three  kestrels  were  extremely 
fond  of  perching  on  the  posts  that  held  the  barbed  wire 
entanglement,  and  would  preen  themselves  in  happy 
disregard  of  our  presence.  Although  the  British  machine 
guns  and  artillery  kept  up  a  constant  din  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  none  of  the  kestrels  showed  the 
least  sign  of  alarm,  even  when  the  guns  suddenly  opened 
fire  after  remain^ing  quiet  for  some  time.  We  might 
jump  at  the  imexpectcd  sound,  but  not  so  the  kestrels, 
they  would  continue  preening  themselves  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Often  at  night,  when  the  guns  are  active,  the  air 
•  seems  full  of  numberless  bats  fluttering  about,  catching 
insects ;  great  greyish  owls,  slip  noiselessly  past  on 
silent  wing,  dodging  from  side  to  side  in  a  manner 
pecuHar  to  this  bird.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  live 
creatures  who  have  experienced  the  blast  from  a  gun 
appear  to  avoid  passing  in  front  of  one.  The  great 
owl  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  flutters  from  side 
to  side,  Hke  a  huge  moth,  and  as  I  move  my  arm,  darts 
downwards,  the  swish  of  his  great  wings  fanning  my 
face.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this  manoeuvre, 
except  that  perhaps  he  mistakes  the  glimmer  of  the  eyes 
for  some  eatable  creature.  It  is,  however,  a  very  common 
one  with  him,  and  it  is  repeated  pretty  frequently  during 
the  night.  Just  as  dawn  comes  up,  this  particular  owl 
vanishes  in  the  direction  of  the  German  lines,  which 
apparently  he  crosses  on  his  way  home. 

Another  owl  inhabits  the  ruiii  of  a  barn,  which  also 
shelters  an  anti-aircraft  gun.  and  when  this  is  fired  the 
wl  rushes  out,  to  be  mobbed  by  all  the  small  birds  in  the 
place.  The  country  around  our  gunpits  is  alive  with 
mimal  life  during  the  night.  There  is  a  continual  rustle 
jf  small  feet,  the  squeak  Of  playing  mice,  mingled  every 
now  and  then  with  one  of  deadly  terror,  for  a  black  cat 
that  only  visits  us  at  night  is  a  mighty  hunter,  and  the 
mice  she  captures  are  many.  Her  wild  untameable 
kittens,  in  the  barn,  are  as  fat  as  butter  with  the  produce 
of  her  hunting  trips  to  our  pits. 

The  weasels  harry  the  rats  night  and  day,  and  as  a 
star  shell  bursts,  lighting  up  the  country  with  a  lurid 
glare,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  weasel  in  close  chase  of  a 
rabbit.  I  cannot  see  the  sequel,  but  the  weird  sound  of  a 
terrified  creature  crying  to  the  night  tells  me  that  the 
wea.sel  has  succeeded  in  running  her  quarry  down.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  so  suggestive  of  real  active  terror 
as  the  last  sudden  cry  of  a  rabbit.  It  seems  to  pierce 
the  night  as  nothing  else  does.  Another  weasel  is  popping 
in  and  out  of  the  rat  holes  in  the  gunpit,  and  the  noise 
in  the  rats'  dwellings  is  appalling,  as  the  terrified  rodents 
run  out  seeking  to  escape  from  the  foe. 

There  must  be  hundreds  of  creatures  wounded  and 
killed  by  bursting  shrapnel,  but  one  rarely  sees  the 
bodies.  I  suppo.se  they  are  immediately  eaten  by  the 
numberless  armies  of  vermin  that  swarm  about  the 
country.  I  watched  a  wood  being  shelled  by  the  Ger- 
man-s  who  evidently  thought  they  had  got  our  position. 
After  the  strafing  was  over,  I  walked  through  the  ruins 


of  the  wood,  hoping  ^o  see  the  effect  ,upon  the  wild  life- 
I  found  a  dead  partridge,  two  rats,,  and  a  dove,  quite 
warm,  but  terribly' wounded  by  shrapnel,  and  evidently 
killed  outright.  A  mole,  with  a  great  wound  in  its  back, 
was  struggling  to  cross  the  path.  It  was  a  mystery  how 
it  lived  at  all.  I  have  heard  frequent  reports  of  creatures 
killed  by  the  bursting  shells,  but  have  not  seen  many^.of 
them  myself.  ■      '^   V 

When  I  was  walking  through  the  same  wood,  I  startled 
three  partridges  and  several  rabbits,  while  the  birds  were 
twittering  and  singing  in  the  bare  branches,  and  the 
swallows  were  circling  overhead  in  a  great  flock,  evidently 
collecting  for  migration.  Swallows  are  everywhere,  and 
you  see  them  rise  in  a  body  when  a  shell  strikes  the  tree 
or  roof  on  which  they  are  perching.  They  frequently 
take  advantage  of  the  shell  holes,  and  fly  in  and  out  of 
them,  carrying  food  to  their  young  ones.  Nearly. all  of 
the.se  have  left  the  nest,  but  there. are  a  few  house  martins 
feeding  their  late  broods. 

This  is  an  ideal  country  for  bird  and  animal  life.  ,  Our 
position  at  present  is  on  a  slope,  and  just  below  are  some 
marshy  pools.  Several  families  of  moorhens  are  busy 
feeding  and  coquetting  as  if  it  was  early  spring,  and  the 
summer  before  them.  The  frogs  croak  incessantly,  and 
make  a  hideous  row  both  night  and  day,  while  when  the 
sun  sets  the  wild  duck  come  home  for  the  night,  settling 
down  with  a  splash  on  the  surface  of  the  pools.  They  are 
utterly  indifferent  to  our  presence,  and  the  boom  of 
our  guns,  firing  over  their  heads,  does  not  disturb  them 
in  the  least.  So  they  have  gone  to  their  feeding  grounds, 
somewhere  over  the  German  lines,  and  so  returned  ever 
since  we  came,  and  during  that  time  the  roar  and  rattle 
of  the  guns  has  been  terrific,  but  nothing  has  made  them 
leave  their  sleeping  ground,  although  to  reach  it  they  have 
to  cross  two  immense  armies  engaged  in  a  deadly  fight  for 
a  strip  of  ground.  The  coots,  too,  stalk  gravely  about, 
jerking  their  tails  for  all  the  world  as  if  peace  and  sun- 
shine reigned  supreme.  Herons  pass  slowly  across  the 
golden  sunset  sky,,  but  they  do  not  hnger,  and  their 
\isits  are  rather  rare.  Green  plover  are  also  uncommon, 
but  the  other  evening  I  saw  six,  wheeUng  over  the  low- 
lying  marsh  and  then  seeking  higher  ground ;  a. sure  sign 
of  rainy  weather  >vhen  peewits  sleep  away  from  the 
meadows  near  the  water. 

I  ha\-e  often  wondered  what  happens  to  the  birijs 
during  the  gas  attack.  Rats,  mice,  and  beetles  ar^;  to 
be  found  dead  by  the  dozen,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
birds,  although  naturally  the  nestlings  must  die.  The 
other  day  the  gas  attack  was  particulariy  severe.  Before 
the  great  white  cicud  drifted  upon  us  the  birds  were 
chirping  and  twittering  gaily,  the  robin  trilling  his 
autumn  song  and. the  stariings  singing  in  full  chorus  on  a 
shattered  tree.  Then,  except  for  the  awful  crash  of  the 
guns,  nature  was  silent.  Yet,  when  the  gas  cloud  dis- 
persed, all  the  birds  were  singing  just  as  gaily  as  ever, 
chirping  and  hunting  food  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
I  suppose  they  must  flee  before  the  gas  cloud,  just  as 
birds  flee  before  a  bush  fire,  and,  when  it  is  over,  return. 


In  writing  of  the  heroic  action  of  Jack  Cornwell  of  H.M.S- 
Chester  at  the  battle  of  Jutland,  L.-wd  and  Water  observed  : 
"  England  has  never  lacked  heroic  souls.  They  are. confined 
to  no  class  of  life.  Now  it  is  a  private  of  the  Buffs,  again  a 
fisher  girl,  to-day— a  first-class  boy."  We  are  indebted  to 
The  War  Dragon,  the  regimental  Gazette  of  the  Buffs  (East 
Kent  Regiment)  for  the  exact  particulars  of  the  heroism  of 
Private  Moyse  (to  quote  Sir  Francis  Dovle's  ballad)  : 
Who  died  as  firm  as  Sparta's  King 
Because  his  soul  was  great. 

It  was  in  the  China  War  of  i860  Private  Moyse  was  detailed 
to  convoy  some  baggage  wagons,  the  escort  consisting  only  of 
a  few  Indian  Camp  followers.  While  on  the  march  they  were 
surprised  by  a  roving  band  of  Tartars,  and  the  whole  party 
captured.  Private  Moyse  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
with  the  camp  followers,  taken  in  triumph  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Tkrtar  forces.  He  ordered  Moyse  and  his  party 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  in  token  of  submission. 
The  Indians,  in  fear  of  their  lives,  obeyed,  but  the  British 
soldier  indignantly  refused,  raying  "  he  would  rather  die  than 
disgrace  his  country."  The  Tartar  General  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  torture.  Again,  broken  in  body,  but  not  in 
spirit,  he  was  dragged  before  the  General,  and' again  refused 
to  sacrifice  his  honour.  The  grim  tragedy  of  his  death  was 
enacted,  and,  at  the  hands  of  the  headsman  a  gallant  soldier 
gave  up  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his  country. 
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A  Prelude  to  Reconstruction 

By  Joseph  Thorp 


RECONSTRUCTION,  as  applied  to  Labour  prob- 
lems, is  the  new  word  in  the  air.  It  is  less 
vague  in  content  than  similar  words,  such  as 
Organisation  and  Efficiency,  that  have  been  in 
vogue.  It  contains  the  implication  not  merely  that 
"something  must  be  done,"  but  that  radical  changes 
are  necessary  and  immediately  necessary  if  we  are  to 
deal  with  the  after-war  chaos  in  the  industrial  world. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  widespread  conviction 
among  employers  of  labour,  both  of  the  more  liberal 
and  the  more  reactionary  mould,  among  the  cooler- 
headed  and  the  extremists  in  the  ranks  of  the  leaders  of 
Labour,  among  detached  bourgeois  students  who  stand 
in  neither  camp,  that  there  is  something  more  to  be 
faced  than  the  merely  transitorj'  problem  of  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  industrial  world  on  normal  ante-bellum 
lines.  The  unprecedented  destruction  of  capital 
consumed  in  unproductive  work,  the  depreciation 
of  plant  by  overspeeding  or  by  hurried  and 
wasteful  conversion,  the  complex  problem  of  rein- 
statement of  the  demobilised  and  the  provision  lor  those 
to  be  displaced  by  that  reinstatement — these  would 
seem  to  create  a  sufficiently  desperate  situation.  That 
situation  is  complicated  by  pledges  as  to  the  restoration 
of  Trade  Union  privileges  in  the  matter  of  restriction 
of  output  and  of  the  "  dilution  "  by  unskilled  labour  of 
jobs  hithertojjealously  guarded  by  the  skilled. 

And  below  all  this  is  a  very  vehement  conviction, 
heightened  in  many  ways  by  the  experiences  of  the  war, 
a  conscious  and  reasoned  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
more  long-headed  of  the  leaders,  a  vaguer  but  not  less 
real  perception  on  the  part  of  rank  and  file,  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  among  the  more  alert  employers  a 
readiness  to  allow  h  t  there  are  flaws  and  futilities  in 
our  industrial  system  that  must  be  swept  awa}'.  It 
has  also  been  made  clear,  and  may  be  brought  home. to 
labour  when  it  is  in  a  mood  to  listen,  that  there  are 
items  in  its  programme  that  are  against  not  only  the 
national,  but  its  own  best  interests.  But  this  must  wait 
upon  some  more  fundamental  concessions. 

It  is  a  current  commonplace  that  the  war  has  made 
the  working  man  conscious  of  his  importance  not  as  a 
soldier — as  soldier  he  is  no  better  and  no  worse,  only 
more  numerous,  than  any  other  type  of  citizen — but  as  a 
producer.  He  might  be  tempted  to  argue  that  in  any 
similar  emergency  he  could  hold  the  nation  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  And  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those  whose 
attitude  to  labour  is  generally  narrow  and  unsympathetic, 
have  realised  with  a  distinct  shock  this  importance. 
The  sensitive  imagination  of  this  type  envisages  an 
England  ruined  by  a  class  which, having  been  successfully 
kept  out  of  its  inheritance  for  so  long,  now  comes  to  its 
own,  and  is  not  likely  to  let  go  any  too  easily. 

Certainly  in  a  day  when  there  is  practically  no  unem- 
ployment, and  when  countless  families  have  for  the 
first  time  enjoyed  a  tolerable  standard  of  Hving,  many 
must  have  begun  to  realise  that  what  they  were  assured 
was  impossible — a  general  "  national  minimum"^ — ^is  not 
impossible.  The  argument  is  not  unassailable,  but  the 
force  of  it,  felt  by  many  other  than  the  underfed,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  shall  never  again  be  able  to  say  so  glibly 
that  such  and  such  an  essential  reform,  say,  in  the  de- 
partments of  health,  housing  or  education,  costs  too 
much  money.  And  this  is  substantially  true.  We 
shall  carry  the  reform  and  then  cast  about  for  the  means 
to  pay  for  it.  Which  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  a  policy 
of  doles  is  to  be  the  root  ideal  of  the  new  order. 

Nothing  seems  clearer  to  sympathetic  students  of 
modern  labour  problems  than  that  what  self-conscious 
labour  leadership  is  striving  after  is  not  primarily  wages, 
but  status — the  status  of  men  not  "  hands."  The 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  doles  (with  regimentation, 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  doles)  is  all  but  complete 
among  the  thoughtful  laboi;ring  men.  They  see  that 
it  is  leading  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  inferior 
caste,  docile,  reasonably  well-fed  (perhaps  better  than 
now),  but  essentially  servile.  And  the  revolt  against 
the  tendencies  manifest  in  the  new  benevolent  bureau- 
^  cracy  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  signs  to  those  who  care 


for  liberty  and  are  glad  to  see  their  fellow  coun  rymen 
preoccupied  with  the  safeguarding  of  it  for  themselves. 

This  spirit  of  revolt,  which  manifests  itself  against  the 
doles  system,  takes  the  form  in  the  workshops  of  resent- 
ment at  the  complete  domination  of  the  conditions  of 
work  by  management  and  capital.  "  I  must  be  master 
in  my  own  works,"  cries  the  employer.  "  It  depends 
on  what  you  mean  by  master,"  retorts  labour.  "  If 
mastery  means,  for  instance,  'scientific  management,' 
to  the  point  of  prescribing  every  movement  and  every 
pause  to  be  made  by  your  men,  then  we  won't  have  it. 
We  are  men  not  machines,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
manhood  is  a  good  deal  more  important,  not  only  to  us 
but  to  the  nation,  than  speed  of  output  or  higher  wages 
or  your  increased  profits.  If  we,  as  partners  in  pro- 
duction, were  generally  consulted  on  these  points,  if  we 
were  interested  enough  in  them  to  adopt  them,  or  to- 
demand  them  ourselves,  as  preventing  fatigue  and 
waste,  as  speeding  up  production  (always  subject  to 
more  human  considerations),  and  as  increasing  our 
share,  we  might  be  willing  to  consider  the  matter." 

Labour's  Attitude 

Can  any  one  fairly  say  that  such  an  attitude  is  un- 
reasonable ?  Not  any  one  certainly  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view.  For  labour  is  emphatically  "  the  other 
fellow."  We  -may  not  be  in  the  main  captains  of  in- 
dustry. But  we  are  investors.  And,  more  subtly,  we 
are  steeped  in  the  assumptions  and  inevitable  prejudices 
of  our  environment,  an  environment  of  employers  and 
managers  in  the  main.  The  absolutely  essential  prelude 
to  save  reconstruction  in  the  industrial  field  is  under- 
standing of  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  man.  That 
understanding  is  notably  absent  in  our  current  talk.  He 
is  commonly  assumed  to  be  an,  ignorant,  queer-t(?mpered 
fellow,  perverse  for  the  sake  of  being  perverse,  giving  as 
little  as  he  can  for  as  much  as  he  can  get.  Who  troubles 
to  express  the  action  of  capital  in  those  terms  as  ex- 
tracting as  much  work  and  making  as  much  profit  as 
possible  by  paying  as  low  wages  as  possible.  The  plain 
fact  proves  on  investigation,  what  it  might  reasonably 
be  assumed  to  be  on  abstract  principles,  that  self-interest 
dictates  a  good  deal  of  the  actions  of  both  parties.  Tl^e 
same  fundamental  virtues  and  vices  appear  in  all  classes, 
modified  in  form  not  in  essence  by  the  environment  in 
which  each  has  developed.  And  that  really  is  a  pro- 
found discovery.  Fronj  its  more  comfortable  altitude 
capital  can  often  give  its  self-interest  a  more  enUghtened 
form  and  genuinely  attempt  to  better  conditions  and 
terms  of  labour.  The  working  man's  i(Jealism  takes 
the  form  of  sacrifices  for  his  mates,  for  his  class.  Every 
strike  brings  out  a  heroism  of  determination,  or  stead- 
fastness in  pursuit  of  a  non-selfish  ideal  which  we  are 
apt  to  miss  who  see  it  as  an  often  irrational  piece  of 
obstruction,  tyranny,  or  greed.  It  may  have  all  these 
unpleasant  elements  in  it.  Likely  enough.  But  it 
has  vastly  more. 

And  that  more,  it  is  desperately  aesential  for  us 
outsiders  to  understand.  How  many  look  upon  the 
Trade  Union  as  much  other  than  a  nuisance,  "  outside 
the  law,"  tyrannical  in  its  refusal  to  admit  the  right  of 
free  labour  ?  Corporations  of  doctors  or  lawyers,  strict 
Trade  Unions,  are  by  no  means  so  readily  understood 
by  us  to  have  the  same  faults.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  aggressive  and  inconvenient  attitudes  of  the  Trade 
Unions  have  been  adopted  as  defences  to  meet  a  dom- 
ineering attitude  of  capital.  Sometimes  a  false  economic 
theory  such  as  that  if  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
work  is  done  by  one  man  there  will  be  less  work  to  go 
round,  the  assumption  being  that  there  is  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  of  work  to  be  allotted,  may  produce  an 
attitude  unreasonable  .in  itself,  but  not  seen  by  the 
men  themselves  to  be  unreasonable.  Limitation  of  out- 
put (take  piece-work  which  is  obviously  against  the 
immediate  selfish  interests  of  the  worker)  is  due  to  the 
bitter  experience  that  when  higher  wages  are  made  than 
seems  good  to  the  employer  the  rate  is  reduced  and  the 
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man  tinds  himself  eventually  doing  more  work  for  the 
same  pay.  Why  should  he,  bein^  not  a  saint  but  a  nor- 
mal human  being  ?  That  enlightened  policy  of  a  few 
large-minded  employers,  hampered  by  the  majority  of 
their  order,  give  as  high  wages  as  possible  because  "  low- 
paid  labour  never  pays,"  though  it  has  a  business  not  a 
moral  motive  behind  it,  jioints  the  way  to  a  more  national 
general  attitude  in  the  future.  It  gives  us  who  help  to 
make  public  opinion  something  to  think  about. 

In  general  may  it  not  be  said  that  we  dishonour  our- 
selves and  our  nation  by  accepting  the  servile  relation 
that  is  so  common  here  and  not  doing  all  we  can  to  be 
rid  of  it.  It  is  well  to  note  what  our  overseas  folks  think 
of  the  quiet  arrogance  of  the  one  caste  and  the  drab 
servility  of  the  other.  This  affects  more  than  "  labour," 
so  called,  but  it  primarily  affects  labour.  The  difference 
between  the  eyes  of  overseas  men  and  our  own  fellows  is 
enough  to  make  one  a  wrecker  of  the  old  order  ! 

Such  thought  as  these  universally  circulated  as  current 
coin,  are  the  preamble  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  and  better 
order.  There  would  be  little  hope  of  tackling  such  a 
problem  successfully  with  anything  short  of  a  revolution. 
But  we  have  the  revolution  in  the  war.  It  has  broken' 
so  many  of  our  old  moulds,  and  we  have  made  some 


astonishing  discoveries ;  that  our  friend  the  slack- 
working  man  becomes  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  the  trenches. 
Did  digging  a  hole  ever  achieve  so  much  ?  Or  wasn't 
he  rather  tliat  before  and  will  be  again.  Long  hours 
don't  mean  necessarily  greater  production  says  the 
trained  observer  watching  the  workers  with  a  fresh  eye, 
because  of  the  national  need.  Was  there  no  national 
need  before  ?  Good  work  is  not  done  on  low  wages  ; 
the  general  standard  of  health  has  been  raised  by  the 
war  in  countless  families — -these  are  further  discoveries. 
Prussianism  is  of  the  devil.  Is  it  less  evil  if  under  the 
form  of  autocratic  direction  of  industry  ?  It  is  logical 
enough  if  you  leave  out  the  human  calculation,  but  it  is 
no  sy.steni  for  a  free  people  who  have  the  biggest  job  of 
work  before  them  that  ever  a  free  people  had.  And  you 
don't,  you  really  don't  get  silk  ])urses  out  of  sows'  ears. 

That  is  why  one  of  the  chief  businesses,  of  us  of  the 
public  is  to  help  clear  away  all  the  rubbish  we  have 
dumped  down  between  labour  and  its  better  destiny.. 
We  need  "  greater  production."  We  shall  get  it  on 
one  condition — contented  labour  in  honourable  partner- 
ship. We  shall  get  that  the  more  quickly  if  we  under- 
stand what  is  behind  the  passionate  vehemence  and  the 
resolute  statesmanship  of  Labour. 


The  Establishment  of  Poland— IV 


In  the  next  number  of  this  journal  there  will  be  pub- 
lished a  map,  and  with  it  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and 
statements  advanced  in  the  course  of  this  series  of  articles. 
Meanwhile  they  may  well  be  concluded  with  a  general 
judgment  upon  the  policy  of  the  Allies  in  this  vital  matter. 

\Ve  have  seen  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  in  some  form  or  another,  was  the  master 
card  to  be  played  by  the  one  side  or  the  other  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Germanic  powers— the  two 
Central  Empires — being  in  actual  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Polish  soil  so  far  from  the  accident  of  war,  and 
knowing  very  well  that  they  will  not  retain  that  soil 
permanently  under  the  present  militarj-  conditions,  have 
offered  to  establish  a  limited  autonomy  at  most,  but 
to  call  it  an  independent  kingdom  and  to  establish  it  over 
a  truncated  but  still  important  Polish  State. 

Their  inmiediate  and  principal  advantage  would  be 
the  raising  of  a  very  considerable  Polish  Ami}'.  Their 
ultimate  advantage  would  be  this  : 

They  could  say.  "  The  Allies  cannot,  consistently 
with  their  principles,  destroy  that  independent  nation 
which  we  have  recognised.  The  Poles  had  themselves 
consented  to  the  bargain  we  made.  We  will  have  the 
portions  of  Poland  which  were  under  Prussian  and 
Austrian  rule  before  the  war  still  under  their  rule." 

Using  such  arguments  the  defeated  Central  Empires 
would  at  least  be  certain  of  a  State  possessed  of  some 
historical  gratitude  for  their  action,  of  some  moral 
support  for  their  retention  of  at  least  a  portion  of  Polish 
land,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  erecting  a 
barrier  between  themsehes  and  the  Slav  power  in  general, 
which  they  so  greatly  dread. 

What  is  the  alternative  policy  before  us  ? 

It  cannot  be  otherthan  a  public  declaration— and  that 
not  too  much  retarded— that  the  Allied  programme 
includes  the  re-establishment  of  Poland  in  its  integnlv. 

Such  a  policy  is  consonant  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
.\lliance.  It  is  consonant  with  the  famous  declaration  of 
two  years  ago,  and,  upon  the  lowest  ground,  of  mere 
expediency,  it  is  common  sense.  If  it  be  the  interest  of  the 
(iermanic  powers  to  retain  a  portion  at  least,  and  if  pos- 
sible the  whole  of  that  Polish  territory  which  the  Prus- 
sians have  oppressed  and  misgoverned,  the  ,\ustrians 
more  mildly  administered  for  now  a  century  undisturbed, 
then  in  exactly  the  same  measure  is  it  to  the  advantage  of 
the  great  Alliance  to  restore  to  Poland  those  very 
provinces,  most  especially  the  eastern  frontier,  we  have 
seen  to  be  by  nature  and  every  historical  circumstance 
vague  and  ill-defined.  Upon  the  western  frontier  we 
can  be  sure  enough.  We  know  it  to  within  a  few  miles 
from  where  it  leaves  the  Baltic  to  where  it  traverses 
Silesia  and  touches  the  Carpathians  in  the  high  Tartara 
hills.  .\nd  that  part  it  is — again  upon  the  lowest  ground 
of  expediency — the  district,  the  restoration  of  which  to 


Poland  would   undermine  the   prestige  of  Prussia. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  restoration  of  this  kind 
would  repose  upon  the  Russian  just  as  a  restoration 
proposed  by  our  enemies  would  repose  upon  the  Germanic 
side.  What  the  nature  of  the  link  would  be  in  its  details 
it  is  for  those  who  negotiate  the  fmal  settlement  to  deter- 
mine. But  the  broad  lines  arc  secure  :  a  Polish  nation, 
autonomous,  free  in  its  religion  and  in  its  speech  and  in 
its  whole  culture  :  free  to  arrange  every  detail  of  its 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  system,  and  above  all  pos- 
sessed of  a  freeboard  upon  the  Baltic.  Fail  to  establi.sh 
that  and  you  have  re-established  the  Central  Germanic 
influence  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  so  far  at  least  as 
half  the  fruits  of  the  war  are  concerned,  you  have  politic- 
ally lost  the  war. 

Everyone  acquainted  with  the  map,  let  alone  with  the 
complex  tangled  details  of  Eastern  Europe,  will  here 
suggest  a  real  difficulty,  which  we  should  do  ill  to 
belittle.     What  of  East  Prussia  ? 

East  Prussia  is  German  speaking.  It  would  differ  in 
long  historical  tradition,  in  religion  for  the  most  part 
and  in  all  social  habit  from  a  Poland  by  which  it  would 
be  completely  surroundecT.  Its  centre,  Konigsberg,  is  the 
historical  heart  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  though 
Slav  in  race  it  is  not  consciously  Slav. 

Well,  the  only  solution  of  the  difliculty  is  boldly  to 
create  such  an  island. ,  It  existed  similarly  isolated  for 
long   in    the    past.     Whether   it    would   exist   similarly 
isolated  in  the  present,   or  whether  it  would — as  is  far  • 
more   probable — be   slowly   reabsorbed   into   the   Slavic  » 
world  from  which  it  emerged,  it  is  for  the  future  to  deter-  _ 
mine.     But  one  thing  is  certain  ;  if  you  do  not  give  your " 
autonomous    Poland    free    access    to    the    Baltic    shore 
where  such  a  long  stretch  of  the  coast  is  wholly  Polish, 
in   sympathies,    historical  tradition,    religion,    language, 
everything— if,  to  put  it  plainly,  vou  do  not  give  her  the 
port  of  Dantzig,  German  though  "that  port  has  become, 
then  you  are  not  re-establishing  Poland  at  all.     Be   sure 
that  the  enemy   would   not   be  so  timid   before  similar 
problems.     He    would    not    hesitate  to  make  the   most 
artificial  boundaries. 

If  the  .\llies  upon  their  approaching  victory  insist 
upon  doing  thoroughly  here  what  is  to  their  advantage, 
the  whole  future  of  Eastern  Europe  and  ultimately  of  the 
west  of  Europe  will  be  deflected  in  the  direction  that  they 
desired  when  they  undertook  this  great  task  of  resisting 
the  premeditated  and  abominable  act  of  aggression 
which  they  have  now  suffered  for  over  two  years.  If  they 
are  not  sufliciently  bold  in  tliis  one  matter  they  will 
throw  away  half  or  more  than  half  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.  They  will  be  creating  for  the  moment  a  chaos, 
but  something  which  in  the  near  future  will  prove  no 
longer  a  chaos  but  a  recrudescence  of  Germanic  influence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Vistula  basin  and  from  that  over 
all  the  east  of  Europe. 
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How  Aeroplanes  are  Used  in  War 

By    a   Correspondent 


[In  the  previous  articles  the  uses  of  one  seater  aeroplanes 
in  the  war  have  in  some  measure  been  dealt  with ;  in 
the  present  article  two  sealers  are  treated  of] 

THE  uses  given  to  two-seater  aeroplanes  are  too 
numerous  ;  and  at  the  present,  at  least,  overlap 
each  other  too  much  to  allow  of  a  proper  and 
logical  subdivision  on  the  basis  of  these  uses 
nevertheless  I  will  make  the  attempt,  asking  my  readers 
to  remember  that  this  "-double  purpose  "  or  "  multiple 
purpose  "  method  of  using  aircraft  is  gradually  settling 
down  and  conducing  to  the  production  of  sub-types 
better  specialised. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  performance,  there 
are  great  merits  from  the  commanding  officer's 
point  of  view  in  having  two  persons  in  an  aeroplane. 
'  They  tend  to  mitigate  the  extreme  loneliness  up  aloft  ; 
the  men  afford  an  important  moral  support  to  one  anotjicr, 
they  are  witnesses  of  each  other's  prowess  ;  their  reports 
confirm  or  qualify  one  another,  and  for  speciiic  purposes, 
such  as  artillery' direction,  while  one  man,  say  the  ob- 
server, is  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  ground,  the 
other,  the  pilot,  can  keep  his  eyes  about  him  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy's  fast  "  defenders  "  or  other  foes. 

Artillery  Direction 

For  artillery  direction,  it  is  obvious  that  the  observer 
must  have  the  clearest  possible  view  of  the  ground, 
must  be  kept  below  the  clouds,  or  as  we  should  now 
say,  at  the  low  level  of  some  4,000  to  6,000  feet, 
and  be  freed  from  other  anxieties.  All  aircraft  move 
extremely  fast,  as  landsmen  would  say,  hence  the  obser- 
vation of  any  one  spot  involves  wheeling  and  circling 


Diagram  of  a  BE2C  shotving  parts  of  wings  cut  away  to  enable  the 
observer  O  who  is  in  the  front  seat  to   look  down,   and  also  giving 
by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  top    wing    a    freer    field    of   view  up- 
wards to  the  pilot  P 

to  keep  over  that  spot  with  the  attendant  banking  or 
slopisg  of  the  aeroplane.  In  all  these  evolutions  there 
is  a  tendency  for  some  part  of  wings  and  gear  to  obstruct 
momentarily  the  view — and  if  the  flash  of  the  shell  to  be 
spotted  is  not  seen  by  the  official  observer,  the  correction 
of  aim  cannot  be  wired  home.  To  secure  a  clear  view  a 
good  deal  of  the  lower  wing  is  often  cut  away  from  near 
the  body  of  the  aeroplane,  with  loss  of  "  performance," 
of  course,  if  the  term  "  performance  "  is  to  be  restricted 
to  speed  and  rate  of  climb,  as  has  been  done  lately  to  a 
rather  exaggerated  degree  for  purposes  of  political 
criticism  ;  but  this  is  not  of  less  merit  if  the 
object  for  which  the  aeroplane  is  sent  out  is  borne  in 
mind.     At  the  same  time,  since  attack  from  above  is  to 


be  apprehended,  a  certain  part  of  the  top  plane,  which 
obstructs  the  view,  is  also  cut  out,  giving  to  thp  machine 
the  appearance  of  diagram  III,  in  which  I  have  exaggerated 
the  cut  away  to  show  what  is  meant  more  clearly. 

In  the  aeroplane  shown,  the  pilot  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  fire  forwards  and  upwards  over  the  head  of  his 
observer  who  is  in  front  of  him,  over  the  top  plane  through 
the  gap  which  has  been  cut  away.  The  observer  can 
fire  backwards,  past  the  Pilot  P,  over  the  tail  of  the 
aeroplane  and  to  right  and  left  backwards  and  downwards. 
This  is  especially  useful  .should  the  machine  be  so  hard 
pressed  that  it  must  momentarily  abandon  its  task  of 
artillery  direction,  and  though  the  resistance  to  the  air 
offered  by  these  guns  is  considerable,  it  is  considered 
well  worth  while  to  sacrifice  an  element  of  speed  to 
secure  the  better  protection.  The  information  as  to  the 
precise  position  in  which  the  shells  burst  is  telegraphed 
back  to  the  gunners  according  to  a  secret  code  or  a 
"  clock  "  code,  either  by  luminous  flashes,  or  by  wireless, 
or  even  by  the  prearranged  manceuvres  of  the  aeroplane 
and  by  reference  to  specially  marked  secret  maps.  The 
enemy  has  little  chance  of  knowing  what  signalling  device 
is  adopted  at  any  moment,  so  we  are  then  more  or  less 
immune  from  wireless  "  jamming,"  and  even  ii  the  enemy 
did  know  the  secret  at  any  one  time,  the  damage  is 
already  done,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  send  up  one  of  his 
"defenders  "  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  as  far  as  he 
can. 

The  "  defender,"  being  a  far  quicker  climber,  tries  to 
move  up  unseen  by  keeping  himself  behind  and  below 
the  tail  of  the  t\vo  seater  "  director  "  aeroplane,  firing 
at  it  from  below  as  he  approaches.  If  the  observer 
catches  sight  of  him  he  prepares  for  the  attack  by  getting 
his  gun  over  the  side  and  facing  down. 

Hampered  with  the  weight  of  wireless,  of  two' men, 
of  guns,  mountings  and  camera,  of  stores  of  photographic 
plates,  and  by  its  cut-away  planes,  it  will  not  be  expected 
to  escape  by  simple  fleetness,  and  so  the  fight  i$  engaged. 

If  the  safety  of  the  men  were  alone  in  consideration  ; 
that  is,  if  we  were  not  out  to  fight  down  the  enemy  by 
killing  him,  a  great  excess  of  speed  would  definitely 
and  always  be  the  greatest  element  conducing  to  such 
safety,  both  from  tltie  ability  to  out -manoeuvre  and  the 
facility  for  escape  thus  given.  As  it  is,  our  two  seaters 
have  an  excellent  bag  of  enemy  craft  to  their  credit,  in- 
cluding Fokkers  and  others,  largely  because  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  men  and  in  substantial  measure  because  of 
the  stability  which  British  aeroplanes  alone  enjoy  up  to 
the  present*.  No  doubt  some  measure  of  success  arose 
in  the  fights,  because  we  had  our  "  backs  to  the  wall  " 
when  escape  by  showing  "  a  clean  pair  of  elevators  " 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  peculiar  British  or 
French  deficiencies  which  make  the  two  seater  which  is 
out  visiting  enemy  ground  slower  than  the  single  seater, 
which  is  at  home  on  defence.  The  relation  is  radical  and 
inherent  in  the  technics  of  the  position,  and  only  sus- 
ceptible of  momentary  alteration  by  a  chance  which 
there  exists  no  means  of  preventing  any  white  enemy 
(I  had  almost  said  civilised  enemy)  from  countering. 

Operating  in   Numbers 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  I  am  treating  of  the  aeroplanes 
as  operating  and  therefore  as  fighting  in  single  units,  and 
this  is  how  they  were,  in  fact,  handled  for  some  consider- 
able time,  but  since  Mr.  Lanchester  put  forward  his 
"  N^  law,"  the  normal  case  to-day  is  different  and  the  two 
seaters  of  to-day  have  a  far  less  hard  pressed  time  "  in 
company  "  than  they  used  to  have  alone. 

Fights  now  occur  between  twos  and  threes — patrolling 
aeroplanes  attend  on  those  engaged  in  "  director " 
duties,  and  in  the  case  of  bombing  raids  where  the  handi- 

*  I  find  myself  obliged  to  difler  from  the  claims  made  in  this  country 
that  the  German  aeroplanes,  Taube,  Albatross.  Aviatik,  etc.,  were 
stable.  The  impression  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  period  was  slow. 
All  German  machines  which  have  been  tried  have  been  found  unstable, 
and  no  drawings  of  German  machines  have  proved  them  to  be  other- 
wise tban  unstable — while  in  many  cases,  notably  the  Taube,  they 
were  in  addition  very  poorly  under  control. 
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cap  of  load  is  even  more  seriously  against  the  raiders, 
bombing  is  done  by  squadrons  and  more  ;  they  are  given 
an  escort  of  lighters,  and  they  subscribe  to  the  defence 
one  of  another.  Under  these  new  circumstances,  the 
enemy's  "  defender  "  has  not  got  "the  odds  in  his  favour 
as  much  as  he  had  for  a  short  spell  some  months  ago 
when  we,  and  the  enemy  for  the  matter  of  that,  were 
learning  the  busmess. 

"Dropping"  a  Spy 

A  point  of  interest  in  the  use  of  two  seaters  is 
brought  to  mind  by  a  recently  published  (early 
August)  report  by  the  German  Headquarters  that 
they  had  captured  an  aeroplane  engaged  in  putting 
down  a  spy — or  as  we  should  say,  an  intelligence 
officer  on  their  side  of  their  lines.  So  long  as  an  aeroplane 
is  always  to  be  Hown  with  the  two  persons  on  board, 
the  disturbance  of  its  equipose  by  depositing  one  of  those 
persons  and  returning  empty  is  not  under  consideration. 
But  if  any  substantial  weight,  be  it  bombs,  persons  or 
petrol,  is  to  be  sometimes  carried,  and  sometimes  dis- 
pensed with  or  dropped  or  consumed  en  route,  then  it 
is  universal  practice  to  locate  such  removable  load  on 
the  centre  of  gravity.  In  this  way  the  minimum  dis- 
turbance is  made  to  the  stability  of  the  aeroplane  and 
its  balance.  For  such  purposes  as  this  our  original  two 
seater  tractors  were  eminentlj'  suited,  since  they  were  all 
with  the  passenger  on  the  centre  of  gravity.  Here  we 
have  an  example  of  the  gain  arising  from  nmltiple-purpose 
aircraft,  and  when,  later  we  speciaUzed,  of  our  willingness 
to  learn  from  the  enemy. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  the  first  year  or  so  of 
war  we  were  wise  to  employ  the  most  versatile  "  multi- 
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Sketch  of  ■  German   twc-3eater  aeroplane   body   wilh   turret    to   the 

back  seat 

purpose  "  craft ;  but  to-day  the  uses  have  begun  to 
settle  down.  The  Germans,  in  their  Albatross  two-seater 
aeroplanes  (see  sketch  IV.,  where  the  body  work  only, 
seen  from  above,  is  shown),  placed  the  observer  (who  is 
also  a  gunner  of  course),  on  a  back  seat  which  was 
specially  designed  to  swivel  round  with  him,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a  kind  of  gun  turret — a  rotable  loop 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  sat,  and  which  bore  a  telescopic 
gun  mounting.  The  entire  turret  and  mounting  rotated 
with  the  gunner,  who  could  then  face  quickly  in  any 
direction. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  objection — namely,  that  the 
gunner  in  this  position  was  practically  debarred  from 
firing  forwards — experience  shows  that  there  is  a  more 
than  adequate  compensation  therefor  ;  he  could  fire  so 
much  the  better  aft.  We  probably  began  by  holding 
the  view — indeed  I  have  heard  it  expressed  in  military 
circles — that  it  was  not  well  to  foster  by  the  very  build  of 
the  aeroplane  any  disposition  to  turn  tail,  and  still 
less  to  make  it  essential  for  an  airman  to  turn  tail 
in  order  to  show  fight.  The  situation  must  be  admitted 
to  be  anomalous,  it  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  unex- 
pected incidents  which  a  totally  new  kind  of  fighting 
craft  introduces.  Reluctantly  the  pundits  have  bowed 
to  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  admitted  that  the  larger 
the  load  the  less  the  mobility — the  two-seater  must 
be,  in  the  long  run,  slower  than  the  light  one-seater 
which  attacks  it,  since  you  cainnot  prevent  the  enemy 
from  using  as  large  and  Hght  an  engine  in  his  one-seater 
as  you  are  yourself  using  in  your  two-seater.  Hence 
the  two-seater  will  not  be  the  pursuer.  Hence  it  will 
have  to  fight  by  firing  over  its  tail. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  very  early  in  the  war  we 
possessed  and  used  some  aeroplanes  which,  by  reason  of 
the  reduplication  of  the  control  mechanism  in  both 
cockpits,  could  carry  the  gunner  at  will  in  either.     The 


maker,  one  of  the  earliest  of  British  pioneers,  Mr.  A.  V. 
Roe,  who  was  making  a  triplane  when  the  Frenchman, 
Breguet,  was  making  his  first  tractor  biplane,  was  unfortu- 
nate in  being  before  his  time.  The  dual  control  was  dis- 
liked at  the  Front  and  often  pulled  out.  These  matters  are 
more  complex  than  they  seem.  It  was  perhaps  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  15  lb.  weight  which  the  dual  control 
might  involve  was  better  expended  in  armour  plating 
the  seat  of  the  observer,  or  whether  the  space  taken  up 
by  installing  the  dual  control,  might  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  making  room  for  other  sundries,  or  whether 
the  saving  of  i5;lb.  weight  might  not  ow  the  whole  give 
more  of  safety  thari' by  affording  control' leverii  to  a  man 
who  had  not  learitt'  to-fly— ^bt:Whether'(sihce  an  observer, 
untrained  in  flight,  has^on  several  occasions  when  his  pilot 
was  wounded  or  killed,  climbed  from  his  cockpit  into 
the  pilot's  and  steered  the  aeroplane  home,  relying  on 
its  stability  to  look  after  the  balancing)  it  was  not  better 
to  omit  the  complication.  For  myself  I  give  it  up  as 
hopelessly  unsuited  for  public  discussion. 

The  merit  of  the  "  gunner  behind "  arrangement 
was  most  strongly  appreciated  when  first  it  was  adopted 
as  a  change  from  the  prtvious  practice,  not  only  because 
it  was  good,  but  because  it  was  less  expected  by  the 
enemy.  This  element  of  surprise  is  so  valuable,  and 
adds  so  much  to  th(J  success  of  any  new  design  embodying 
altered-  features  which  do  not  'betray  themselvps  to-.the 
enemy  from  mere  inspection,  that  much  more' might- be 
done  in  the  way  of  having  variants  of  similar  exterii4 
appearance,  thiii  is  done  at  present  •  on  any  -aiSe. 
No  adxantage  is. gained  without  introducing  some  cotrfe^ 
sponding  disability,  but  the  enemy  will  not  immedi?ttj6ly 
find  out  what  that  disability  is,  and  will  therefore' bfe 
unable  to  act   upon  it.  .  . .    ; 

A  Word  of  Warning 

One  outcome  of  the  temporary  gain  due  to  surprise  at 
new  disposition  of  parts,  is  that  demands  will  be  made 
for  perpetual  variations  in  structure,  in  gun  supports,  it^ 
arrangements  of  seats  and  sundries ;  the  latest  new 
arrangement  being  hailed  with  a  degree  of  positiyeness 
which  conduces  to  the  hurried  displacement  of  previous 
desiderata,  only  to  be  again  displaced  at  short  notice  "with- 
equal  urgency  and  no  greater  permanency.  If  the  rate 
of  change  is  greater  than  the  rate  of  production,  one  lot 
of  "  absolutely  indispensable  "  urgent  pieces  will  be 
"  not  required  "  before  they  are  completed.  But  for 
the  disturbing  effect  on  the  production  of  aircraft  at 
home,  no  objection  would  exist  to  these  high-speed  changes 
of  demand  from  abroad — for  the  airman  must  be  like 
Odysseus,  a  man  of  many  ways.  If  the  number  of 
alterations  called  for  be  any  index,  our  British  airmen 
have  this  great  quality,  and  their  chief  in  the  field  ex- 
presses it  with  a  degree  of  positiveness  of  diction  "which 
leaves  nothing-  to  be  desired.  How  far  his  and  their 
wishes  have  been  met  and  have  been  excellently  wise, 
is  proved  by  the  success  which  has  uninterruptedly 
attended  our  Flying  Corps  almost  throughout  the  war. 

I  say  this  witli  intention,  for  there  may  be  anxious 
folk  at  home  who  have  believed  in  the  "  murder  charges  " 
and  other  completely  futile  verbiage  of  self-advertisement 
and  trade  jealousy  to  which  we  have  been  treated 
what  the  French  who  have  also  had  it  call  with  a  smile 
our  "  crise  de  I'Aviation  "  :  the  charges  against  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  and  against  the  singleness  of  purpose 
of  the  officers  who  have  seen  to  its  equipment.  Let  us 
take  comfort,  so  hurried  has  been  the  decamping  of  the 
croakers  that  one  speaker  three  months  after  he  began 
his  dirge,  Unaware  that  not  a  single  new  squadron  could 
be  turned  out  even  if  ordered  at  the  first  sound  of  his 
basso  profundo,  has  been  rejoicing  at  the  wondrous  effects 
already  wrought  by  his  incursion  into  that  which  he 
does  not  understand.  The  fly  is  very  busy  at  the  wheel 
of  the  coach. 

Enemy  of  the  two-seater  "  director"  aeroplane 

In  diagram  V  I  have  indicated  a  two-seater  aeroplane 
T  engaged  on  artillery  direction,  beiiig  attacked  from 
below  aft  by  a  German  G,  a  "  tractor  "  with  fixed  gun 
(a  Fokker).  The  attackf#l  pilot  in  aeroplane  T  is  doing 
precisely  the  right  thing.  He  has  his  gunner  in  thfe 
back  seat  leanine  out  and  over,  aimine  at  the  German. 
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He  has  only  a  remote  chance  of  flying  faster  than  G, 
which  is  a  single-seater,  and  that  chance  turns  entirely 
on  his  having  a  much  larger  engine  which  is  at  the  same 
time  much  lighter  for  its  horse-power.  He  is  over  enemy 
ground,  so  he  cannot  "make  speed"  by  descent.  Accor- 
dingly he  does  not  try  to  escape  by  climb  or  speed  ;  his  car- 
dinal business  is  to  turn,  and  we  can  see  that  he  is  turning 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  "  banked  up  "  on  one  side.  If  he 
wants  to  make  any  course,  he  must  do  so  on  a  zig-zag  path. 


Diagram  showing  how  a  flight  looks  from  the  pilot's  seat  of  a  biplane  ; 
and  how  the  wires  and  struts  of  one's  own  machine  interfere  with  the 
rendering  of  assistance  unless  one  can  maaoeuvre  into  a  firing  position. 
The  gunner  in  T  cin  by  leaning  over  cover  the  approaching  aeroplane 
G  ;    unlike  the  situation  in  diagram  I 

He  must  on  no  account  keep  a  straight  direction  at  any 
time  save  when  he  is  moving  across  the  path  of  G.  He 
must  by  zigzags  lure  G  over  our  own  anti-aircraft  guns 
or  shoot  him  himself.     I  will  explain  their  tactics. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  every  aeroplane,  even  the 
most  heavily  loaded,  is  a  most  difficult  target  by  reason 
of  its  speed,  if  moving  across  the  field  of  fire,  and  that 
any  aeroplane,  even  the  fleetest,  is  comparatively  an 
easy  target  if  moving  directly  away  from  or  directly 
towards  the  gun,  because  in  this  way  it  provides  an 
objective  which,  for  short  range  fire,  is  almost  as  easily 
sighted  as  if  it  were  stationary.  Now  look  at  diagram  VI. 
The  Fokker  G  can  only  aim  his  gun  by  aiming  the  whole 
of  his  aeroplane,  and  if  a  moment  before  the  diagram 


was  drawn  the  path  of  G  and  T  were  in  the  same  straight 
line,  we  see  how  a  curvature^  of  the  path  of  T  changes 
the  situation  from  G  i  and  Ti  to  G2  and  T2. 

In  the  new  position  not  only  is  G,  the  German,  finding 
that  his  target  T  is  now  a  "cross  path  "  target,  but  he, 
the  German,  is  making  himself  into  a  stationary  target 
for  T,  by  moving  in  a  direct  line  towards  T. 

Accordingly,  the  German's  object  (to  keep  the  tail  of 
T  between  himself  and  T's  gun)  is  defeated  if  T  turns, 
no  matter  in  which  direction.  What  T's  pilot  is  con- 
cerned to  do  is  to  work  in  with  his  gunner.  Listening 
carefully  to  the  request  his  gunner  makes  to  him  down 
their  speaking  tube,  or .  heeding  signals  ;  for  this  har- 
monious working  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  that  gunner 
and  pilot  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  one  another, 
or  at  least  within   easy  r(?ach  of  hand,  since   open-air 


conversation  is  out  of  the  question  against  the  din  of  thie 
propeller,  even  if  the  engine  is  silenced. 

It  has  chanced  that  I  have  drawn  the  German  "  de- 
fender "  as  a  monoplane,  because  the  Fokker  copied 
our  Morane  which  was  a  monoplane,  and  though  the 
rivalry  between  biplane  and  monoplane  is  not  of  great 
importance,  I  will  briefly  consider  what  he  gains  and 
what  he  loses  by  having  a  monoplane  instead  of  a  biplane, 
like  the  majority  of  our  British  aeroplanes. 

It  is  an  unexpected,  but  nevertheless  an  easily  realis- 
able fact  as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  an  aeroplane  in  the  air  from  another 
aeroplane.  Watch  a  crowd  in  London  pointing  out  an 
aeroplane  to  one  another.  "  There  it  is  at  the  top  of  the 
curly  cloud  with  a  point  like  a  tag  of  ribbon,"  says  one. 
"  I  really  cannot  see  anything,"  says  the  other,  and  the 
argument  goes  on  for  many  minutes.  In  the  field  of  war, 
the  aeroplane  to  be  found  is  12,000  feet  up  instead  of 
being  5,000  feet  up  over  London.  From  being  "  the 
size  of  a  gnat,"  he  is  "  the  size  of  a  microbe."  During 
the  five  minutes  of  the  search,  the  platform  of  the  looker- 
on  his  aeroplane  has  moved  as  many  miles  and  the  field  of 
view  has  been  repeatedly  obscured  or  obstructed  by  the 
structure  of  the  aeroplane.  Now  look  at  my  sketch  No  V, 
and  realise  what  an  amount  of  obstructing  clutter  a  tractor 
aeroplane  provides,  when  the  pilot  and  passenger  are 
situated,  as  they  are  always  situated,  so  that  the  top 
plane  is  above  the  eye  level,  and  the  lower  plane  below 
the  eye  level.  The  "  clutter  "  is  constantly  shrouding 
some  parts  of  the  air  in  which  a  distant  speck  is  lurking, 
and  that  distant  speck  may  be  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  overlook. 

A  tractor  monoplane  "defender,"  which  from  almost 
every  other  point  of  view  offers  extensive  disadvantage, 
has  this  one  merit,   that  upwards  the  field  of  view  is 
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The   only  obstruction  to   the  pilot's  view  upwards  is   the  cabanne  to 

which   the   wing   wires   are    attached,    and  the  tubes  which  make  the 

cabanne  can  be  dodged  by  moving  the  bead 

admirable.  See  diagram  VII  I  say  the  field  of  view,  and 
not  the  field  of  fire,  because,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  gun 
is  limited  to  firing  forward  through  the  propellor  and  is 
fixed  rigidly  to  the  aeroplane.  Still,  you  cannot  shoot 
the  target  if  you  cannot  find  it,  and  the  monoplane  helps 
you  to  find  it,  provided  the  target  is  above  the  level  of  sight 
cut  off  by  the  wings.  There  is  a  trifling  obstruction 
produced  by  the  "  cabanne,"  but  this  may  be  disregarded 
at  the  moment  in  a  light  single-seater  of  great  mobility. 


The  Brow  of  Courage,  by  Gertrude  Bone  (Duckworth  and 
Co.,  2S.  6d.  net.),  is  a  collection  of  stories  suitable  for  reading 
either  to  or  by  children,  rather  reminiscent  of  the  good  and 
moral  tales  of  the  Victorian  era,  but  distinctive  in  that  they 
will  really  appeal  to  the  junior  element  for  which  they  are 
written.  The  writer  has  a  way  of  infusing  reality  into 
impossibilities  which,  at  times,  is  decidedly  captivating. 

The  Fleet  Annual  for  1916,  compiled  by  Lionel  Yexley, 
(Chapman  and  Hall.  2S.  6d.  net.)  is  an  interesting  and  very 
informative  volume  on  naval  men  and  afi'airs.  The  most 
noteworthy  item  of  its  contents  is  a  naval  history  of  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  illustrated  with  diagram  and  other  sketches 
of  the  battle  of  Jutland,  and  descriptions  of  all  the  actions, 
important  or  minor  in  civilian  eyes,  in  which  ships  of  the  Fleet 
liave  been  engaged.  There  is  a  list  of  Naval  honours  gained 
during  the  year,  and  also  a  list  of  the  casaalities  sustained 
by  the  senior  service — the  "  price  of  admiralty."  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  fine  gallery  of  portraits  of  naval 
commanders  which  the  book  contains. 
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What   Germany   is    Thinking 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 


IT  is  always  a  hazardous  and  difiicult  matter  to 
characterise  with  certainty  the  temper  or  mood  of  a 
people  at  any  given  period  of  its  history.  (Germany 
began  the  war  intent  on  creating  a  world  Empire 
and  a  world  religion,  the  religion  of  valour,  reinterpreted 
by  Napoleon  and  Nietzsche.  In  the  newer  "  Impera- 
tive "  according  to  Prof.  Cramb,  rang  the  accents  of  an 
earlier  greater  prime.  The  youth  of  Germany  assigned 
to  their  country  a  r6le  which  Hellas  or  Rome,  Israel  or 
Islam  played  in  the  past.  German  literature  of  the 
pre-war  period  led  up  to  this  idea  which  had  its  spiritual 
as  well  as  its  materialistic  side,  and  although  it  was 
conceived  in  violence  explains  much  that  appeared  ahnost 
insane  to  us  in  studying  the  German  Press  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  its  lyrical  outbursts  on  German 
culture  and  Germany's  mission  to  cure  the  world  of  its 
decadence  by  the  medicine  of  war. 

A  Monstrous  Assertion 

I  recall  an  article  in  the  Neiic  Rundschau  of  November, 
It)i4,  which  is  the  most  monstrous  assertion  of  this  point 
of  view  which  one  could  conceive  outside  the  pages  of 
Ostwald  or  Houston  Chamberlain.  The  article  glorilied 
the  war  as  one  of  "  German  culture  against  civilisation," 
and  proclaimed  that  "  militarism  was  the  sole  ideal  of 
Cierman  thought."  What  a  change  has  come  over  the 
scene  !  In  a  recent  copy  of  Dcr  Ta^,  which  embodies 
the  wisdom  of  Militarist,  Junker  and  Professor,  I  ftnd 
these  words  in  an  article  on  "  Our  War  Aims  "  : 

In  view  of  the  terrible  sacrifices  which  our  people  at 
home  and  in  the  field  have  made  in  the  last  two  years 
and  more,  there  is  indeed  no  one  of  us  who  does  not  wish 
a  speedy  end  to  the  war. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  many  people  in  (iermany 
believe  that  the  wish  would  come  nearer  to  fulfilment  if 
Ciermany  practised  more  moderation  in  expressing  her 
war  aims,  and  approached  the  "  Entente  "  concerning 
peace  conditions.  But  this  is  not  the  writer's  personal 
view,  for  he  still  believes  that  the  enemy  can  be  made 
to  realise  the  "  invincible  superiority  of  Germany.  " 

Such  an  article  is  typical  of  many  others  which  have 
been  written  in  Conservative  papers  lately.  Even  Coimt 
Keventlow,  although  he  still  demands  the  utmost  fright- 
fulness  in  the  use  of  submarines  and  Zeppelins,  is  willing 
to  consider  the  Chancellor's  plan  for  "  guarantees  "  in 
the  West,,  and  wonders  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
when  Germany  ought  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and 
turn  all  her  strength  against  England.  Another  section 
of  Conservative  opinion — the  Delbriick  Rohrbach  party 
• — wishes  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  with  England  in  order 
to  crush  Russia.  There  is  confusion  and  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  both  War  Lords  and  Professors. 

And  now  the  entry  of  Roumania  has  awakened  an 
outburst  of  furious  wrath  in  the  German  Press,  which 
is  a  mecisure  of  the  an,\ieties  of  the  German  people  at 
this  stage  of  the  war.  The  masses  are  clearly  disturbed, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  remove  the  effect 
of  its  loud  boasting  by  revealing  a  little  light  on  the 
situation  has  only  caused  greater  alarm,  which  it  is  now 
sought  to  allay  by  lying  bulletins  and  absurd  talcs  about 
the  destruction  and  panic  caused  by  the  Zeppelins  in 
England.  The  appointment  of  von  Hindenburg  to  the 
Supreme  Command  was  also  intended  to  inspire  con- 
iidence,  but  has  apparently  failed  to  do  so  from  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  Press. 

The  Social  Democrats  had  aheady  revealed  the  trend 
of  public  opinion  by  their  "  Peace  "petition  "  which  has 
thrown  the  activities  of  Prince  Wedel's  "  National  Com- 
rnittee  for  an  Honourable  Peace  "  into  the  shade.  This 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  was  intended  to  clear  the  ground  of 
the  more  fantastic  notions  about  the  war.  It  has  had  a 
troubled  career,  and  is  now  faced  with  the  determined 
opposition  of  an  independent  Committee  led  by  Professor 
Schtifer  of  Berlin,  which  consists  of  well-known  Pan- 


Germans  and  National  Liberals  such  as  Professors  von 
Gierke  and  Haeckel,  Prince  Lovvenstein,  and  Edouard 
Meyer.  This  Committee  demands  annexations  in  Russia 
and  France,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  England. 
It  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  extreme  Jingoes,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  German  people  as 
a  whole  seriously  considers  the  possibility  of  defeat. 

Professor  Schmoller,  a  well-known  Berlin  economist, 
is  probably  right  when  he  warns  the  Government  that 
"  they  would  dig  their  own  grave  if  they  did  not  insist 
on  some  increase  of  power  and  some  sort  of  indemnity  in 
offering  terms  of  peace  "  after  the  great  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  and  the  "  great  victories  "  that  have 
been  won.  His  description  of  German  opinion,  "  as 
divided  into  three  groups,"  is  important. 

"  The  first  group,  buoyed  up  by  a  sense  of  victory  and 
patriotic  fenthusiasm,  naturally  demands,"  he  says,  1 
"  as  great  a  prize  as  possible.  An  almost  over-subt  e 
caution,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  would  be  content 
with  something  like  the  stains  t^uo.  Most  intelligent 
people,  includin;^  the  Government,  take  the  middle  line." 
Thus  we  see  that  the  intelligent  classes  realise  that  Ger- 
many cannot  now  win  the  war.  Bu  after  the  excessive 
hopes  they  have  raised,  they  fear  to  disabuse  (he  public 
mind  by  making  moderate  demands  for  p  ace,  and  seeing 
their  own  position  threatened  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
stoke  up  the  nation  to  another  great  effort. 

If  this  view  of  public  opinion  is  correct,  we  must 
not  attach  too  .great  importance  to  the  Socialist  move- 
ment for  peace.  It  is,  however,  a  significant  landmark 
in  the  progress  towards  a  saner  view  in  Germany,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  forbidden 
the  collection  of  signatures  for  the  Peace  Petition,  it 
may  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  movement 
in  the  future.  The  authorities  have  damped  it  down  I 
for  the  moment  and  have  started  a  campaign  to  rally 
public  confidcnre  for  a  final  desperate  bid  to  outwit  the 
Allies.  But  the  Socialist  movement,  with  its  moderate 
but  elastic  suggestions  for  peace,  is  allowed  to  continue 
side  by  side  with  the  attempt  to  stiffen  public  opinion. 

More  Moderate  War  Views 

In  the  meantime  Herr  von  Heydebrand,  the  Con- 
servative leader,  has  made  a  speech  placing  the  Con- 
servative war  views  on  a  more  moderate  basis.  His  aim 
is  to  pretend  that  the  Chancellor  and  his  "  Honourable 
Peace  Committee  "  really  mean  what  the  Chauvinists 
mean  and  to  treat  the  Chancellor's  phrases  about 
"  guarantees "  as  if  they  meant  "  military,  economic 
and  political  control." 

The  closing  of  the  ranks  is  regarded  as  particularly 
important,  in  view  of  the  Socialist  agitation.  This  has 
alarmed  the  Militarists,  who  now  appeal  in  their  news- 
papers to  the  idealism  of  the  German  people.  "  Shall 
Ciermany,"  they  ask,  "  cease  to  be  a  master  worker  in 
the  temple  of  Humanity,  and  is  all  the  blood  she  has  shed 
to  be  lost,  when  it  might  become  the  seed  of  a  higher 
civihsation  and  of  greater  happiness  for  mankind?" 
There  is  another  and  a  better  idealism  in  the  German 
people  which  we  see  fitfully  struggling  to  find  expression 
in  the  pages  of  the  "  Vorwiirts,"  when  it  publishes  its 
sketches  of  life  in  Berlin  during  the  war  ;  it  is  the  ideal 
of  peaceful  home-loving  (Germany  which  is  sickened 
and  saddened  by  its  losses— the  ideal  of  the  "  Inter- 
national "  which  shudders  at  the  patricidal  war  of  the 
nations.  We  cannot  yet  hope  for  the  conversion  of 
Germany's  soul,  but  there  are  signs  that  her  people 
have  journeyed  far  from  what  M.  Remain  Rolland  called 
the  "  entetement  criminel  "  of  the  ninety-three  Intel- 
lectuals who  signed  the  notorious  address  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

We  have  reached  a  new  stage,  possibly  the  preface  to 
that  last  phase,  when  the  (ierman  people  may  turn  on 
those  who  have  dragged  them  through  orgies  of  sacrilege 
and  crime. 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps" 


Synopsis  :   Richard  Hannay,  who  obtained  a  commission 
tn  the  new  army  and  was  wounded  at  Loos  is  asked  by 
Sir  Walter  Bitllivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and 
Germany.     The   only   clue  is   a   scrap    of   paper    bearing 
the    words,     Kasredin — cancer — v. I.     This    was    handed 
lo  the  British  headquarters  in  Mesopotamia  bv  an  officer 
— Sir    Walter's   son — wounded   to   death   in   obtaining   it. 
Hannay  tmdertakes  the  mission,  his  friend  Sandy  (the  Hon. 
L.  G.   Arbiilhnot)   agrees  to  help  him.     Sir  Walter  intro- 
duces him  to  an  American  gentleman,  John  S.  Blenkiron. 
a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  also  joins  them.     On  November  ijth 
the  three  dine  together  at  a  London  flat,  and  agree  to  meet 
in  a  cafe  in  a  back  street  of  Constantinople  two  months 
later — on  January  \jth.       Sandy    goes   to  Constantinople, 
disguised  as  a  Turk,  by  way  of  Cairo.     Blejikiron  drops  into 
Germany  by  way  of  Scandinavia.     Hannay,  who  in  South 
Africa  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  can  speak  Dutch  perfectly, 
enters  Germany  through  Holland  as  a  Boer  from  Western 
Cape  Colony.     Hannay  sails  for  Lisbon  where  he  tneets 
his  oM  Rhodcsian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  who  agrees  to  be 
his  companion.     They  go  on  to  Germany  and  find  their 
way  to    Berlin.      Here  they  have  an  interview   with  two 
Government  high  officials  :    one.  Colonel  von  Stumm,  had 
been  in  German   South-West  Africa,  fighting  the  Hereros. 
Stumm  takes  them  in  charge,  leaves  Pienaar  in  Berlin,  bat 
brings  Hannay  to  his  castle  in  Bavaria.     On  the  way  Hannay 
has  an  interview  with  the  Kaiser,  and  also  with  a  Herr 
Gaudian,  a  great  engineer.    Stumm  grossly  insults  Hannay, 
who  knocks  him  out  and  makes  a  bolt  for  it.     Reaching 
the  Danube  he  gets  taken  on  as  an  engineer  on  a  steamer 
tugging  barges  of  munitions  to  Rustchuk.     On  the  journey 
down  the  Danube  Pienaar,  having  escaped  from  a  prison 
camp,  rejoins  Hannay,  and  on  arrival  at  Constantino.ple 
they  are  saved  from  a  Turkish  rabble  by  a  fanatic.     The 
next  day,  January  lyth,  they  go  to  the  cafe  where  they  are 
arrested  by  a    ruse    of  Blenkiron   and  Sandy,    whom  they 
join.      Hannay    assumes   the    character   of  an    American 
engineer  and   dines   in  Constantinople  at   the  house  of  a 
German,  Moellendorff,  where   he    meets  Gaudian. 

CHAPTER  XIII  [continued) 

I  doubt  if  Gaudian  would  have  recognised  me  even  in  the 
clothes  I  had  worn  in  Stumm's  company,  for  his 
eyesight  was  wretched.  So  I  ran  no  rislc  in '  dr-ess- 
clothes,  with  my  hair  bruslied  baclv  and  a  fine  American 
accent.  I  paid  him  higli  compliments,  as  a  fellow  engineer, 
and  translated  part  of  a  highly  technical  conversation 
between  him  and  Blenkiron.  Gaudian  was  in  uniform,  and 
I  liked  the  look  of  his  honest  face  better  than  ever. 

But  the  great  event  was  the  sight  of  Enver.  He  was  a 
slim  fellow  of  Rasta's  build,  very  foppish  and  precise  in  his 
dress,  with  a  smooth  oval  face  like  a  girl's,  and  rather  fine 
straight  black  eyebrows.  He  spoke  perfect  German  and  had 
the  best  kind  of  manners,  neither  pert  nor  overbearing.  He 
had  a  pleasant  trick,  too,  of  appealing  all  round  the  table  for 
■confirmation  and  so  bringing  everybody  into  the  talk.  Not 
that  he  spoke  a  great  deal,  but  all  he  said  was  good  sense,  and 
he  had  a  smiling  way  of  saying  it.  Once  or  twice  he  ran 
counter  to  Moellendorff,  and  I  could  see  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  these  two.  I  didn't  think  I  wanted  him  as  a 
•friend — he  was  too  cold-blooded  and  artificial  ;  and  I  was 
pretty  certain  that  I  didn't  want  those  steady  black  eyes  as 
•an  enemy.  But  it  was  no  good  denying  his  quality.  The 
little  fellow  was  all  cold  courage,  like  the  fine  pohshed  blue 
steel  of  a  sword. 

I  fancy  I  was  rather  a  success  at  that  dinner.  For  one 
thing  I  could  speak  German  and  so  had  a  pull  on  Blenkiron. 
For  another  I  was  in  a  good  temper  and  really  enjoyed  putting 
my  back  into  my  part.  They  talked  very  high-flown  stuff 
about  what  they  had  done  and  were  going  to  do,  and  Enver 
was  great  on  Gallipoli.  I  remember  he  said  that  he  could 
have  destroyed  the  whole  British  army  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
•somebody's  cold  feet — at  which  Moellendorff  looked  daggers. 
They  were  so  bitter  about  Britain  and  all  her  works  that  I 
gathered  they  were  getting  pretty  panicky,  and  that  made 
me  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy.     I'm  afraid  I  was  not  free  from 


bitterness  myself  on  that  subject.  I  said  things  about  my 
own  country  that  I  sometimes  wake  in  the  night  and  sweat 
to  think  of. 

Gaudian  got  on  the  use  of  water  power  in  war  and  that 
gave  me  a  chance. 

"  In  my  country,"  I  said,  "  when  we  want  to  get  rid  of  a 
mountain  we  wash  it  away.  There's  nothing  on  earth  that 
will  stand  against  water.  Now,  speaking  with  all  respect, 
gentleman,  and  as  an  absolute  novice  in  the  military  art,  I 
sometimes  ask  why  this  God-given  weapon  isn't  more  used 
in  the  present  war.  I  haven't  been  to  any  of  the  fronts,  but 
I've  studied  them  some  from  maps  and  the  newspapers. 
Take  your  German  position  in  Flanders,  where  you've  got 
the  high  ground,  If  I  were  a  British  General,  I  reckon  I 
would  very  soon  make  it  no  sort  of  a  position." 
Moellendorff  asked  "  How  ?  " 

"  Why,  I'd  wash  it  away.  Wash  away  fourteen  feet  of 
soil  down  to  the  stone.  There's  a  heap  of  coalpits  behind 
the  British  front  where  they  could  generate  power,  and  I 
judge  there's  an  ample  water  supply  from  rivers  and  canals. 
I'd  guarantee  to  wash  you  away  in  twenty-four  hours — yes, 
in  spite  of  all  your  big  guns.  It  beats  me  why  the  British 
haven't  got  on  to  this  notion.  They  used  to  have  some  bright 
engineers." 

Enver  was  on  the  point  hke  a  knife,  far  quicker  than 
Gaudian.  He  cross-e.xamined  me  in  a  way  that  showed  he 
knew  how  to  approach  a  technical  subject,  though  he  mightn't 
have  much  technical  knowledge.  He  was  just  giving  me  a 
sketch  of  the  flooding  in  Mesopotamia,  when  an  aide-de- 
camp brought  in  a  chit  which  fetched  him  to  his  feet. 

"  I  have  gossiped  long  enough, "  he  said.  "  My  kind  host, 
I  must  leave  you.  Gentlemen  all,  my  apologies  and  farewells," 
Before  he  left  he  asked  my  name  and  wrote  it  down. 
"  This  is  an  unhealthy  city  for  strangers,  Mr.  Hanau,"  he  said 
in  very  good  Enghsh.  "  I  have  some  small  power  of  pro- 
tecting a  friend,  and  what  I  have  is  at  your  disposal."  This 
with  the  condescension  of  a  king  promising  his  favour  to  a 
subject. 

The  little  fellow  amused  me  tremendously,  and  rather  im- 
pressed me,  too.  I  said  so  to  Gaudian  after  he  had  left,  but 
that  decent  soul  didn't  agree. 

"I  do  not  love  him,"  he  said,  "  We  are  Alhes — yes,  but 
friends — no.  He  is  no  true  son  of  Islam,  which  is  a  noble 
faith  and  which  despises  hars  and  boasters  and  betrayers 
of  their  salt." 

That  was  the  verdict  of  one  honest  man  on  this  ruler  in 
Israel.  The  next  night  I  got  another  from  Blenkiron  on  a 
greater  than  Enver. 

He  had  been  out  alone  and  had  come  back  pretty  late  with 
his  face  grey  and  drawn  with  pain.  The  food  we  ate — not 
at  all  bad  of  its  kind — and  the  cold  east  wind  played  havoc 
with  his  dyspepsia.  I  can  see  him  yet,  boiling  milk  on  a 
spirit-lamp,  while  Peter  worked  at  a  Primus  stove  to  get  him 
a  hot-water  bottle.  He  was  using  horrid  language  about  his 
inside. 

"  By  God,  Dick,  if  I  were  you  with  a  sound  stomach  I'd 
fairly  conquer  the  world.  As  it  is,  I've  got  to  do  my  work 
with  half  my  mind,  while  the  other  half  is  dwelling  in  my 
intestines.  I'm  like  the  child  in  the  Bible  that  had  a  fox 
gnawing  at  its  vitals." 

He  got  his  milk  boiling  and  began  to  sip  it. 
"  I've  been  to  see  our  pretty  landlady,"    he  said.     "  She 
sent  for  me  and  I  hobbled  off  with  a  grip  full  of  plans,  for 
she's  mighty  set  on,  Mesoptamy." 

"  Anything  about  Greenmantle  ?  "   I  asked  eagerly. 
"  Why,  no,  but  I  have  reached  one  conclusion.     I  opine 
that   he   will   soon  wish   himself  in   Paradise.     For   if   ever 
Almighty  God  created  a  female  devil  it's  Madame  von  Einem." 
He  sipped  a  little  more  milk  with  a  grave  face. 
"  That   isn't   my   duo-denal   dyspepsia.    Major.     It's     the 
verdict  of  a  ripe  experience,  for  I  have  a  cool  and  penetrating 
judgment  even  if  I've  a  deranged  stomach.     And  I  give  it  as 
my  con-sidered  con-elusion  that  that  woman's  mad  and  bad 
— but  principally  bad." 

CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Lady  of  the  Mantilla 

Since  that  first  night  I  had  never  clapped  eyes  on 
Sandy.  He  had  gone  clean  out  of  the  world,  and 
Blenkiron  and  I  waited  anxiously  for  a  word  of  news.      Otir 
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own  business  was  in  good  trim,  for  we  were  presently 
going  east  towards  Mesopotamia,  but  unless  we  learned 
more  about  Greenmantle  our  journey  would  be  a 
grotesque  failure.  And  learn  about  Greenmantle  we  could 
not,  for  nobody  by  word  or  deed  suggested  his  existence, 
and  it  was  impossible  of  course  for  us  to  ask  questions.  Our 
only  hope  was  Sandy,  for  what  we  wanted  to  know  was  the 
prophet's  whereabouts  and  his  plans.  I  suggested  to  Blenk- 
iron  that  we  might  do  more  to  cultivate  Frau  von  Einem, 
but  he  shut  his  jaw  Uke  a  rat-trap.  "  There's  nothing  doing 
for  us  in  that  quarter,"  he  said.  "  That's  the  most  dangerous 
woman  on  earth  ;  and  if  she  got  any  kind  of  notion  that  we 
were  wise  about  her  pet  schemes,  I  reckon  you  and  I  would 
very  soon  be  in  the  Bosporus." 

Tiiis  was  all  very  wi  11  ;  but  what  was  going  to  happen 
if  the  two  of  us  were  bundled  off  to  Bagdad  with  instructions 
to  wash  away  the  British  ?  Our  time  was  getting  pretty 
short,  and  1  doubted  if  •,  e  could  spin  out  more  than  three 
days  more  in  Constantinople.  I  felt  just  as  I  had  felt  with 
Stumm  that  last  night  when  I  was  about  to  be  packed  off 
to  Cairo  and  saw  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  Even  Blenkiron 
was  getting  anxious.  He  placed  Patience  incessantly,  and 
was  disinchned  to  talk.  I  tried  to  find  out  something  from 
tl;e  servants,  but  they  either  knew  nothing  or  wouldn't  speak 
—the  former,  I  think.  I  kept  my  eyes  lifting,  too,  as  I 
walked  about  the  streets,  but  there  was  no  sign  anj'where 
cf  the  skin  coats  or  the  weird  stringed  instruments.  The  whole 
company  of  the  Rosy  Hours  seemed  to  have  melted  into  the 
air,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  they  had  ever  existed. 

An.xiety  made  me  restless,  and  restlessness  made  me  want 
e.xcrcis.^.  It  v>as  no  good  walking  about  the  city.  The 
weather  liad  become  foul  again,  and  I  was  sick  of  tlie  smells 
and  the  squalor  and  the  flea-bitten  crowds.  So  Blenkiron 
and  I  got  horses,  Turkish  cavalry  mounts  with  heads  like 
trees,  and  went  out  through  the  suburbs  into  the  open 
coimtry. 

It  was  a  grey  drizzling  afternoon,  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
s?a  fog  which  hid  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  straits.  It  wasn't 
ea.sy  to  find  open  ground  for  a  gallop,  for  there  were  endless 
small  patches  of  cultivation,  and  the  gardens  of  country 
houses.  We  kept  on  the  high  larld  above  the  sea,  and  when 
we  reached  a  bit  of  downland  came  on  squads  of  Turkish 
soldiers  digging  trenches.  Whenever  we  let  the  horses  go 
we  had  to  pull  up  sharp  for  a  digging  party  or  a  stretch  of 
barbed  wire.  Coils  of  the  beastly  wire  were  lying  loose 
everywhere,  and  Blenkiron  nearly  took  a  nasty  toss  over  one. 
Then  we  were  always  being  stopped  by  sentries  and  having 
to  show  our  passes.  Still  the  ride  did  us  good  and  shook  up 
our  livers,  and  by  the  time  we  turned  for  home  I  was  feeling 
more  like  a  white  man. 

We  jogged  back  in  the  short  winter  twilight,  past  the 
wooded  grounds  of  white  villas,  held  up  every  few  minutes 
by  transport  waggons  and  companies  of  soldiers.  The  rain 
had  come  on  in  real  earnest,  and  it  was  two  very  bedraggled 
horsemen  that  crawled  along  the  muddy  lanes.  As  we 
passed  one  villa,  shut  in  by  a  high  white  wall,  a  pleasant 
smell  of  wood  smoke  was  wafted  torwards  us,  which  made 
me  sick  for  the  burning  veld.  My  ear,  too,  caught  the 
twanging  of  a  zither,  which  somehow  reminded  me  of  the 
afternoon  in  Kuprasso's  garden-house. 

I  pulled  up  and  proposed  to  investigate,  but  Blenkiron 
very  testily  declined. 

"Zithers  are  as  common  here  as  fleas,"  he  said.  "  You 
don't  want  to  be  fo.ssicking  around  somebody's  stables  and 
find  a  horse-boy  entertaining  his  friends.  They  don't  like 
visitors  in  this  country  ;  and  you'll  be  asking  for  trouble 
if  you  go  inside  those  walls.  I  guess  it's  some  old  Buzzard's 
harem."  Buzzard  was  his  own  private  peculiar  name  for 
the  Turk,  for  he  said  he  had  had  as  a  boy  a  natural  history 
book  with  a  picture  of  a  bird  called  the  turkey-buzzard,  and 
couldn't  get  out  of  the  habit  of  applying  it  to  the  Ottoman 
people. 

I  wasn't  convinced,  so  I  tried  to  mark  down  the  place.  It 
seemed  to  be  about  three  miles  out  from  the  city,  at  the  end 
of  a  steep  lane  on  the  inland  side  of  the  hill  coming  from  the 
Bosporus.  I  fancied  somebodv  of  distinction  lived  there, 
for  a  little  farther  on  we  met  a  big  empty  motor-car  snorting 
its  way  up,  and  I  had  a  notion  that  car  belonged  to  the 
walled  villa. 

Next  dav  Blenkiron  was  in  grievous  trouble  \vith  his 
dyspepsia.  ,\bout  midday  he  was  compelled  to  lie  down, 
and  havin-,  nothing  better  to  do  I  had  out  the  horses  again 
and  took  Peter  with  me.  It  was  funny  to  see  Peter  in  a  Turkish 
army-saddle,  riding  with  the  long  Boer  stirrup  and  the  slouch 
of  the  back  veld. 

That  afternoon  was  unfortunate  from  the  start.  It  was 
not  the  mist  ;ind  drizzle  of  the  day  before,  but  a  stiff  northern 
gale  which  blew  sheets  of  rain  in  our  faces  and  numbed  our 
bridle  hands.  We  took  the  same  road,  but  pushed  west  of 
..he  trencli-digging  parties  and  got  to  a  shallow  valley  with  a 


white  village  among  cypresses.  Beyond  that  there  was  a 
very  respectable  road  which  brought  us  to  the  top  of  a  crest 
which  in  clear  weather  must  have  given  a  fine  prospect. 
Then  we  turned  our  horses,  and  I  shaped  our  course  so  as  to 
strike  the  top  of  the  long  lane  that  abutted  on  the  down.  I 
wanted  to  investigate  the  white  villa. 

But  we  hadn't  gone  far  on  our  road  back  before  we  got  into 
trouble.  It  arose  out  of  a  sheep-dog,  a  yellow  mongrel  brute 
that  came  at  us  like  a  thunderbolt.  It  took  a  special  fancy 
to  Peter,  and  bit  savagely  at  his  horse's  heels  and  sent  it 
cajx-ring  off  the  road.  I  should  have  warned  him,  but  1 
did  not  realise  what  was  hapjx;ning  till  too  late.  For  Peter, 
being  accustomed  to  mongrels  in  Kalfir  kraals,  took  a  summary 
way  with  the  {>est.  Since  it  desf)ised  his  whip,  he  out  witli 
his  pistol  and  put  a  bullet  through  its  head. 

The  echoes  of  the  shot  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the 
row  began.  A  big  fellow  appeared  running  towards  us, 
shouting  wildly.  I  guessed  it  was  the  dog's  owner,  and 
proposed  to  pay  no  attention.  But  his  cries  summoned  two 
other  fellows— soldiers  by  the  look  of  them — who  closed  in 
on  us,  unslinging  their  rifles  as  they  ran.  My  first  idea  was 
to  show  them  our  heels,  but  I  had  lio  desire  to  be  shot  in  the 
back,  and  they  looked  like  men  who  wouldn't  stop  short  of 
shooting.     So  we  slowed  down  and  faced  them. 

They  made  as  savage-looking  a  trio  as  ycu  would  want 
to  avoid.  The  shepherd  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dug  up, 
a  dirty  ruffian  with  matted  hair  and  a  beard  like  a  bird's 
nest.  The  two  soldiers  stood  staring  with  sullen  faces,  finger- 
ing their  guns,  while  the  other  chap  raved  and  stormed  and 
kept  pointing  at.  Peter,  whose  mild  eyes  stared  unwinkingly 
at  his  assailant. 

The  mischief  was  that  neither  of  us  had  a  word  of  Turkish. 
I  tried  German,  but  it  had  no  effect.  We  sat  looking  at  them, 
and  they  stood  storming  at  us.  and  it  was  fast  getting  dark. 
Once  I  turned  my  horse  round  as  if  to  proceed,  and  the  two 
soldiers  jumped  in  front  of  me. 

They  jabbered  among  themselves,  and  then  one  said  very 
slowly  :  "  He  .  .  .  want  .  .  .  pounds,"  and  he 
held  up  five  fingers.  They  evidently  saw  by  the  cut  of  our 
jib  that  we  weren't  Germans. 

"  I'U  be  hanged  if  he  gets  a  penny,"  I  said  angrily,  and  the 
conversation    languished. 

The  situation  was  getting  serious,  so  I  spoke  a  word  to 
Peter.  The  soldiers  had  their  rifles  loose  in  their  hands,, 
and  before  they  could  lift  them  we  had  the  pair  covered  with 
our  pistols. 

"  If  you  move,"  I  said,  "  you  are  dead."  They  under- 
stood that  all  right  and  stood  stock  still,  while  the  shepherd 
stopped  his  raving  and  took  to  muttering  hke  a  gramophone 
when  the  record  is  finished. 

"  Drop  your  guns,"  I  said  sharply.  "  Quick,  or  we  shoot." 
The  tone,  if  not  the  words,  conveyed  my  meaning.  Still 
staring  at  us,  they  let  the  rifles  slide  to  the  ground.  The 
next  second  we  had  forced  our  horses  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  the  three  were  off  like  rabbits.  I  sent  a  shot  over  their 
heads  to  encourage  them.  Peter  dismounted  and  tossed  the 
guns  into  a  bit  of  scrub  where  they  would  take  some  finding. 
This  hold-up  had  taken  time.  By  now  it  was  getting 
very  dark,  and  we  hadn't  ridden  a  mile  before  it  was  black 
night.  It  was  an  annoying  predicament,  for  I  had  com- 
pletely lost  my  bearings  and  at  the  best  I  had  only  a  foggy 
notion  of  the  lie  of  the  land.  The  best  plan  seemed  to  be  ta 
try  and  get  to  the  top  of  a  rise  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  lights 
of  the  city,  but  all  the  countryside  was  so  pockety  that  it  was 
hard  to  strike  the  right  kind  of  rise. 

We  had  to  trust  to  Peter's  instinct.  I  asked  him  where 
our  line  lay,  and  he  sat  very  still  for  a  minute  snifflng  the  air. 
Then  he  pointed  the  direction.  It  wasn't  what  I  would  have 
taken  myself,  but  on  a  point  Hke  that  he  was  pretty  near 
infallible.  ^       ^ 

Presently  we  came  to  a  long  slope  which  cheered  me.  But 
at  the  top  there  was  no  light  visible  anywhere— only  a  black 
void  hke  the  inside  of  a  shell.  As  I  stared  into  the  gloom  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  patches  of  deeper  darkness 
that  might  be  woods. 

"  There  is  a  house  half-left  in  front  of  us,"  said  Peter. 
I  peered  till  my  eyes  ached  and  saw  nothing. 
"  Well,  for  Heaven's  sake,  guide  me  to  it,"  I  said,  and  with 
Peter  in  front  we  set  off  down  the  hill. 

It  was  a  wild  journey,  for  darkness  clung  as  close  to  us  as  a 
vest.  Twice  we  stepped  into  patches  of  bog,  and  once  my 
horse  saved  himself  by  a  hair  from  going  head  forward  into  a 
gravel  pit.  We  got  tangled  up  in  strands  of  wire,  and  often 
found  ourselves  rubbing  our  noses  against  tree  trunks. 
Several  times  I  had  to  get  down  and  make  a  gap  in  barricades 
of  loose  stones.  But  after  a  ridiculous  amount  of  slipping 
and  stumbling  we  finally  struck  what  seemed  the  level  of  a 
road,  and  a  piece  of  special  darkness  in  front  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  high  wall. 

I  argued  that  all  mortal  walls  had  doors,  so  we  set  to  groping 
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aloag  it,  and  presently  struck  a  gap.  "Hiere  was  an  old  iion 
gate,  en  broken  hinges,  which  we  easily  pushed  open,  and 
found  ourselves  on  a  back  path  to  some  house.  It  was 
clearly  disused,  for  masses  of  rotting  leaves  covered  it,  and 
by  the  feel  of  it  underfoot  it  was  grass-grown. 

We  were  dismounted  now,  leading  our  horses,  and  after 
about  fifty  yards  the  path  ceased  "and  came  out  on  a  well- 
made  carriage  drive,  So,  at  least,  we  guessed,  for  the  place 
was  as  black  as  pitch.  Evidently  tlie  house  couldn't  be  far 
off,  but  in  which  direction  I  hadn't  a  notion. 

Now  I  didn't  want  to  be  paying  calls  on  any  Turk  at  that 
time  of  day.  Our  job  was  to  find  where  the  road  ojiened 
into  the  lane,  for  after  that  our  way  to  Constantinople  was 
clear.  One  side  the  lane  lay,  and  the  other  the  house,  and 
it  didn't  seem  wise  to  take  the  risk  of  tramping  up  with 
horses  to  the  front  door.  So  I  told  Peter  to  wait  for  me  at 
the  end  of  the  back-road,  whUe  I  would  prospect  a  bit.  I 
turned  to  the  right,  ray  intention  being  if  I  saw  the  light  of  a 
house  to  return,  and  with  Peter  take  the  other  direction. 

I  walked  Uke  a  bhnd  man  in  that  nether-pit  of  darkness. 
The  roa'd  seemed  well  kept,  and  the  soft  wet  gravel  muffled 
the  sounds  of  my  feet.  Great  trees  overhung  it,  and  several 
times  I  wandered  into  dripping  bushes.  And  then  I  stopped 
short  in  my  tracks,  for  I  heard  the  sound  of  whistling. 

It  was  quite  close,  about  ten  yards  away.  And  the  strange 
thing  was  that  it  was  a  tune  I  knew,  about  the  last  tune  you 
would  expect  to  hear  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
Scotch  air  :  "  Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes,"  which  was  a 
favourite  of  my  father's. 

The  whistler  must  have  felt  my  presence,  for  the  air 
suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  bar.  An  unbounded 
curiosity  seized  me  to  know  who  the  fellow  could  be.  So  I 
started  in  and  finished  it  myself. 

There  was  silence  for  a  second,  and  then  the  unknown 
began  again  and  stopped.  Once  more  I  chipped  in  and 
finished  it. 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  coming  nearer.  The 
air  in  that  dank  tunnel  was  very  still,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
a  light  foot.  I  think  I  took  a  step  backward.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  flash  of  an  electric  torch  from  a  yard  off,  so  quick 
that  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  man  who  held  it. 

Then  a  low  voice  spoke  out  of  the  darkness — a  voice  I 
knew  well — and,  following  it,  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  arm. 
"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here,  Dick  ?  "  it  said,  and 
there  was  something  Hke  consternation  in  the  tone. 

I  told  him  in  a  hectic  sentence,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
badly  rattled  myself. 

"  You've  never  been  in  greater  danger  in  your  life,"  said 
the  voice.  "  Great  God,  man,  what  brought  you  wandering 
here  to-day  of  all  days  ?  " 

You  can  imagine  that  I  was  pretty  scared,  for  Sandy  was 
the  last  man  to  put  a  case  too  high.  And  the  next  second  I 
felt  worse,  for  he  clutched  my  arm  and  dragged  me  in  a 
bound  to  the  side  of  the  road.  I  could  see  nothing,  but  I 
felt  that  his  head  was  screwed  round,  and  mine  followed  suit. 
And  there,  a  dozen  yards  off,  were  the  acetylene  lights  of  a 
big  motor-car.  , 

It  came  along  very  slowly,  purring  like  a  great  cat,  while 
we  preaced  into  the  bushes.  The  headlights  seemed  to  spread 
a  fan  far  to  either  side,  showing  the  full  width  of  the  drive 
and  its  borders,  and  about  half  the  height  of  the  over- 
arching trees.  There  was  a  figure  in  uniform  sitting  beside 
the  chauffeur,  whom  I  saw  dimly  in  the  reflex  glow,  but 
the  body  of  the    car   was    dark. 

It  crept  towards  us,  passed,  and  my  mind  was  just  getting 
easy  when  it  stopped.  A  switch  was  snapped  withijQ,  and 
the  limousine  was  brightly  Ut  up.  Inside  I  saw  a  woman's 
figure. 

The  servant  had  got  out  and  opened  the  door  and  a  voice 
came  from  within — a  clear  soft  voice  speaking  in  some  tongue 
I  did  not  understand.  Sandy  had  started  forward  at  the 
sound  of  it,  and  I  followed  him.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to 
be  caught  skulking  in  the  bushes. 

I  was  so  dazzled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  glare  that  at 
first  I  blinked  and  saw  nothing.  Then  my  eyes  cleared  and 
I  found  myself  looking  at  the  inside  of  a  car  upholstered  in 
soaDoe  soft  dove-coloured  fabric,  and  beautifully  finished  off 
in  ivory  and  silver.  The  woman  who  sat  in  it  had  a  mantilla 
of  black  lace  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  with  one 
slender  jewelled  hand  she  kept  its  folds  over  the  greater  part 
of  her  face.  I  saw  only  a  pair  of  pale  grey-blue  eyes — these 
and  the  shm  fingers.  C-^ 

I  remember  that  Sandy  was  standing  very  upright  with  his 
hands  on  his  hips,  by  no  means  like  a  servant  in  the  presence 
of  his  mistress.  He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  at  all  times, 
but  in  those  wild  clothes,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
d^rk  brows  drawn  below  his  skull-cap,  he  looked  hke  some 
savage  king  out  of  an  older  world.  He  was  speaking  Turkish, 
and  glancing  at  nm  now  and  then  as  if  angry  and  perplexed. 


I  took  the  hint  that  he  was  not  supposed  to  know  any  othei 
tongue,  and  that  he  was  asking  who  the  devil  I  might  be. 

Then  they  both  looked  at  me,  Sandy  with  the  slow  un- 
winking stare  of  the  gipsy,  the  lady  with  those  curious  beauti- 
ful pale  eyes.  They  ran  over  my  clothes,  my  brand-new 
riding-breeches,  my  splashed  gaiters,  my  wide-brimmed  hat. 
I  took  off  the  last  and  made  my  best  bow. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  "  I  have  to  ask  pardon  for  trespassing 
in  your  garden.  The  fact  is,  I  and  my  servant — he's  down 
the  road  with  the  horses  and  I  guess  you  noticed  him — the 
two  of  us  went  for  a  ride  this  afternoon,  and  got  good  and 
well  lost.  We  came  in  by  your  back  gate,  and  I  was  prospect- 
ing for  your  front  door  to  find  some  one  to  direct  us,  when 
I  bumj>ed  into  this  brigand-chief  who  didn't  understand  my 
talk.  I'm  American,  and  I'm  here  on  a  big  Government 
proposition.  I  hate  to  trouble  you,  but  if  you'd  send  a  man 
to  show  us  how  to  strike  the  city  I'd  be  very  much  in  jour 
debt." 

Her  eyes  never  left  my  face.  "  Will  you  come  into  the 
car  ?  "  she  said  in  English.  "  At  the  house  I  will  give  you 
a  servant  to  direct  you." 

She  drew  in  the  skirts  of  her  fur  cloak  to  make  room  for 
me,  and  in  my  muddy  boots  and  sopping  clothes  I  took  the 
seat  she  pointed  out.  She  said  a  word  in  Turkish  to  Sandy,, 
switched  off  the  hght,  and  the  car  moved  on. 

Women  have  never  come  much  my  way,  and  I  knew  about 
as  much  of  their  ways  as  I  knew  about  the  Chinese  language. 
All  my  life  I  have  hved  with  men  only,  and  rather  a  rough, 
crowd  at  that.  When  I  made  my  pile  and  came  home  1 
looked  to  see  a  Uttle  society,  but  I  had  first  the  business  ot 
the  Black  Stone  on  my  hands,  and  then  the  war,  so  my 
education  languished.  I  had  never  been  in  a  motor  car  with 
a  lady  before,  and  I  felt  like  a  fish  on  a  dry  sandbank.  The 
soft  cushions  and  the  subtle  scents  filled  me  with  acute 
uneasiness.  I  wasn't  thinking  now  about  ■  Sandy's  grave 
words,  or  about  Blenkiron's  warning,  or  about  my  job  and 
the  part  this  woman  must  play  in  it.  I  was  thinking  only 
that  I  felt  mortally  shy.  The  darkness  made  it  worse.  I  was 
sure  that  my  companion  was  looking  at  me  all  the  time  and 
laughing  at  me  for  a  clown. 

The  car  stopped  and  a  tall  servant  opened  the  door.  The 
lady  was  over  the  threshold  before  I  was  at  the  step.  I 
followed  her  heavily,  the  wet  squelcliing  from  my  field-boots. 
At  that  moment  I  noticed  that  she  was  very  tall. 

She  led  me  through  a  long  corridor  to  a  room  where  two 
pillars  held  lamps  in  the  shape  of  torches.  The  place  was 
dark  but  for  their  glow,  and  it  was  as  warm  as  a  hothouse 
from  invisible  stoves.  I  felt  soft  carpets  underfoot,  and  on 
the  walls  hung  some  taj>estry  or  rug  of  an  amazingly  intricate 
gecttnetrical  pattern,  but  with  every  strand  as  rich  as  jewels. 
There,  between  the  pillars,  she  turned  and  faced  me. 
Her  furs  were  thrown  back,  and  the  black  mantilla  had  shpped 
down  to  her  shoulders. 

(T«  be  continued) 

Union  Jack  Club  Fund 

The  following  are  subscriptions  to  the  Union  Jack  Club 
Extension  Fund  up  to  Friday,  September  8th  : — 

£    s.     d. 
Previously  acknowledged  . .  . .  . .     2,625  12     6 

"  Calcutta "  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  500 

Capt.  Alec.  Mason,  R.E.  . .  . .  . .  . .  500 

Frank  C.  Erskine,  Esq.   . .  . .  . .  . .  500 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Anderson        . .  . .  . .  . .  30a 

E.  W.  Hooper,  Esq.        . .         . .         . .         . .  i     i     o 

"  M.A." 10    o 


£2,645    3     6 


AU 


to 


contributions     should     he      forwarded 
The  Editor,    "  LAND    &    WATER," 
Empire  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.G. 
Envelopes  should   he  marked  "  U.J.C.  Fund,"  and 
all  the  cheques  should  he  crossed  "Coutts'  Bank." 

Jade  has  become  fashionable  again  and  jade  necklaces 
and  pendants  are  being  worn  in  preference  to  other  orna- 
ments. The  smallest  necklace  of  well  matched  pale  green 
Chinese  jade  is  costly  to  buy,  so  keen  has  the  feeling  for  it 
become.  Fancy  prices  are  being  asked  and  given  for  an  in- 
significant row  of  beads  with  value  apparent  only  to  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur  in  jade  and  its  variations. 


LAND    &    WATER 


September  14,  191 0 


The  aim  ot  thae  noUi  is  to  fcrixy  urtulet,  of  present-day  use  and  interest  to  the  knowledge  of  our  readers.     All  articles  described 

hoLe  been  carefully  chosen  for  mention,  and  tn  every  instance  can  be  recommended  from  persona!  knowledge.     Names  and  addresses 

0/  shops,  where  the  articles  mentioned  can  be  obtained,   will  be  forwarded   on   receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to   Passe-Partout 

"Land  6-    Water,"   Empire   House,   Kingsway,  W.C  Any  other  information  will  be  given  on  request. 


The  Mmiaiure 
Milltiry  Cross 


Any  amount  of  people  will  be  delighted 
with,  the  latest  departure  of  one  of  the 
cleverest  jewellers  in  town.  This  is  the 
Military  Cross  in  miniature  made 
up  as  a  brooch  or  a  pendant  and 
a  triumph  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. Women  whose  relations  or 
friends  have  won  this  distinction 
will  value  this  miniature  replica 
from  more  than  one  jx)int  of  view, 
and  no  more  acceptable  present 
could  possibly  be  found  for  them. 
The  brooches  and  pendants  are 
made  in  gold  fronted  with  pure 
palladium,  and  the  monogram  in 
the  centre  as  well  as  the  whole 
design  is  beautifully  wrought.  The 
price  in  each  instance  is  surpris- 
ingly inexpensive.  A  development 
of  the  same  idea  shows  the 
miniature  as  a  brooch  pendant  mounted  on  an  enamel  bar 
coloured  to  show  the  purple  and  white  of  the  I^Iilitary  Cross 
I  ibbon.  A  more  elaborate  form  has  the  bar  set  with  diamonds 
and  amethysts,  so  that  the  colours  are  represented  through 
a  precious  stone  medium. 

Then  there  is  something  very  novel  and  interesting  in  the 
way  of  photograph  frames,  these  being  mounted  with  minia- 
ture Jl'i  lit  ary  Crosses  in  silver  hung  from  a  piece  of  the  ribbon. 
The  frames  themselves  are  bronzed,  and  miniatures  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  the  D.S.O.,  theM.M.  and  the  D.C.M.  can  all 
be  supplied  mounted  in  the  same  clever  way,  so  that  the  brave 
%vinner's  photos  can  be  more  than  suitably  framed. 


•  ■  • 


The  .Military  Cross  in  miniature 
it  the  lAtr^t  «dvcntU)e  in  attmc- 
tlTe  jewellery,  and  nonderfully 
pretty,  appropriate  and  incxpen- 
•ive  it  is  aa  all  who  aee  it  testify 


Silk  and  Wool 
Stockings 


Women  liking  silk  stockings  yet  not 
finding  them  always  appropriate  for 
winter  wear  will  be  glad  to  licar  of  some 
in  which  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool  is  cunningly  combined. 
This  mixture  makes  the  stockings  deliRJ/tfully  soft  and  pleas- 
ant to  wear,  besides  giving  them  a  nice  appearance. 

By  this  means  the  hiatus  between  silk  stockings  and  cash- 
mere footwear  is  happily  bridged.  The  stockings  are  well 
made  and  a  satisfactory  production  from  every  standpoint. 
The  feet  are  carefully  strengthened,  and  given  a  reasonably 
good  laundress  they  wash  uncommonly  well. 

These  stockings  are  made  in  black,  royal  blue,  and  brown. 
There  is  also  a  capital  i^epper  and  salt  mixture,  calculated  to 
well  accompany  our  autumn  tweeds  and  ;u  tings. 


A  Great 
Convenience 


Quite  the  most  convenient  thing  of  its 
kind  is  the  "  Penlite  "  Electric  Torch. 
It  is  much  like  a  rather  large  fountain 
pen,  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  Like  a  fountain  pen  also  it  is 
fitted  with  a  clip  so  that  it  fixes  into  a  pocket  and  is  safely 
held  in  readiness  there. 

Electric  torches  seem  to  be  amongst  the  few  things  that 
have  not  gone  up  in  price,  for  the  one  in  questic^i  is  but  five 
s.hillings-  a  most  unusually  moderate  price.  Cheap  though 
It  is,  it  is  nevertheless  capital,  and  soldiers  in  particular  appreci- 
ate it  on  account  of  its  value  to  campaigners. 

This  portable  little  torch  switches  on  in  a  moment,  giving 
an  excellent  light  in  spite  of  its  smallness,  and  is  useful  to 
almost  everybody  at  some  time  or  another.  At  the  moment, 
however,  when  lighting  regulations  are  .so  stringent  and  gas 
or  electric  light  may  in  case  of  an  alarm  be  cut  off  in  an 
instant,  its  use  is  enhanced  tenfold. 


The    Ideal 
Luggage 


Everybody  knows  either  from  hearsay 
or  from  sad  experience  the  difficulty 
heavy  inconvenient  sized  luggage  is  now- 
a-days.  Realising  this  a  furn  of  trunk  makers  are  making  a 
speciality  of  light  easily  carried  suit  cases,  on  purpose  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  moment.    As  they  are  actual  makers  them- 


selves and  have  to  pay  no  middleman's  profits  their  prices  are 
most  reasonable. 

One  of  the  best  suit  cases  they  are  making  for  men  is  called 
the  "  Rack  "  suit  case.  This  will  go  easily  either  on  tlie 
rack  of  a  railway  carriage  or  underneath  a  seat.  Though 
it  is  sold  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  toilet  things,  it  is  very 
light  and  can  easily  be  carried,  a  boon  to  many  men. 

Ladies'  Week  End  Cases  are  another  feature.  They  cost  from 
36s.  6d.,  and  are  fitted  with  various  drawn  moirette  pockets 
into  which  the  users'  own  toilet  fittings  easily  fit.  This  is 
certainly  the  cheapest  way  of  owning  a  fitted  suit  case. 


The  New  Sports 
Coat 


The  latest  sports  coats  are  made  in  Scot- 
land, and  are  quite  the  best  type  of  coat 
that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 
They  are  made  of  Alpaca  Yarn  in  the  famous  Scotcli  stitch. 
Alpaca  Yarn  wears  astonishingly  well,  never  pulling  out  or 
unravelling  as  the  softer  kinds  of  wool  do. 

These  coats  are  in  plain  colours,  in  attractive  stnpes,  and 
also  in  nearly  all  the  recognised  tartans.  Being  liglit  and 
warm  they  are  just  the  thing  to  wear  in  the  house  once  days 
grow  colder.     Their   producer  must  be  congratulated. 


A  Way  to 

Economise 


Clevei  designing  is  written  in  every  line 
of  some  ninon,  chiffon  and  georgette  coats 
to  wear  over  an  evening  gown   or    tea 

gown  slip.    They  are  delightfully 

pretty,  and  with  their  aid  wonders 

can  be  wrought.    livening  gowns 

which    have    passed    their    first 

youth    take  a  new  lease   of  life 

when    allied    to   a   coat  of  this 

description,    while    new    home- 
dinner  or  tea  frocks  can   be  run 

up  at  a  minimum  of  cost.    The 

coats  in  themselves   are  so  fas- 
cinating that  all  that  is  necessary 

is  to  buy  one,  some  yards  of  satin 

or    crepe    de  Chine    for    a    slip 

beneath,  and  a   frock    complete 

is    promptly     made     with     no 

trouble  to  anybody 

The  firm  responsible  are  mak- 
ing these  coats  in  many  designs 

at  many  prices.     Most  attractive 

coatees  of  georgette,  in  all  colours, 

finished    with    a    tinsel    guimpe 

edge  in   silver  or  gold,  and  cut 

with    long   handkerchief  points, 

are  but  29s.  6d.  More  expensive 

but  far  from  dear  is  a  coat  of 

sea  blue  ninon  with  a  wide  border 

of  tinselled   silver,   and   a   model   of   silver  and   grey   edged 

with  becoming  dark  skunk  awaits  some  lucky  purchaser. 
The  coat  sketched  is  of  ninon  cut  on  particularly  graceful 

lines.     Admirably    introduced   is   a  deep   border  of   printed 

tinsel  ninon,  and  many  exquisite  colourings   are  available. 

The  rise  in  boot  leather  seems  likely  to  continue  if  all  one 
hears  is  true,  and  the  woman  who  already  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  winter  boots  and  shoes  is  wise  in  her  generation. 
The  booting  of  t  he  new  armies  has  made  such  a  formidable 
demand  upon  leatlier  that  the  available  supplies  have 
dwindled,  and  everybody  should  buy  their  ootwear  at  once. 

Simple  French  sailor  hats  only  trimmed  with  a  couple 
of  huge  hat-pins  as  ornament  and  fastening  alike  are  par- 
ticularly suitable  just  now.  Plain  though  the  hat  is,  infinite 
play  can  be  made  with  the  hat  pins,  and  people  already  possess- 
mg  beautiful  pairs  can  use  them  in  no  better  way.  A  hat  of 
grey  straw  had  two  large  disc  hat  pins  of  powder  blue  enamel 
and  looked  pretty  enough  for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 


Ninon  coats  of  a  most  alluring  charm 

are  being  well  liked  for  evening  wear. 

helping  many  a  diiss  of  good  service 

to  perform  yet  more 
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OutfiUtrs  by  Appojntnmt 


Id   His   Maiesty   At   King. 


"THRESHER"   MEANS    TRENCH-COAT 

The  first  "  Thresher"  set  and  sealed  the  standard 
in  trench-coats.  The  original  coat,  supplied  on 
recommendation  by  the  British  War  Office  to 
Officers  Commanding  Corps  in  the  Wmter 
Campaign  of  '14,  the  "Thresher"  remains  the 
model  trench-coat  of  to-day— the  most  widely- 
imitated  military  garment  of  the  War. 

The  first  "Thresher"  was  designed  by  Chas. 
Glenny,  of  this  house,  in  October,  1914.  At 
present  over  9,000  are  being  worn  by  officers 
of  the  British  Army. 

Great  Coat,  British  Warm,  Raincoat— all  in  one.  Such  is  the 
"Thresher."  Outer  shell  is  hard-wearing  waterproof  khaki 
drill.  Under  this  comes  a  protected  oiled  silk  interlininiS— the 
one  difficult,  the  other  impossible,  of  wet-penetration. 

Under  this  again  is  a  sheepskin  lining,  for  warmth  in  winter  ; 

absolutely  wind  and   weatherproof.       This   is  detachable,  and 

maybe   interchanged    with  "  Kamelcott ''   lining    for    autumn; 

naturally  for   lummer  and   warm   weather    the   coat    ii    worn 

without  lining. 

THE    TOP    NOTE. 

"  S^Co  praise  can  he  loo  high  for  the  coat.     .  .     Keeps  out 

tite  rain  in   thit   wet  place.      .     .     .     Has   about   reached   the 

top-note."  JKCajot,  Sherwood  Foresters.  Feb.  18.  19 16- 

DRY  IN  FOUR-HOUR  TROPICAL  DOWNPOUR. 

"  Last  night  we  had  a  tropical  thunderstorm  for  oaer  four  hours, 
and  your  coat  kept  me  quite  dry." 

Ll.-Coi.  ^XCanchester  Tiegt.,  May  23,  1916. 


PRICES 


£4.14.6 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 


Military    Outfitters   since 

152  &    153    STRAND, 


the   Crimean    War, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Trench-Coat,    unllned 

Trench-Coat,        with         detachable     »/.       c     li 
"K&melcott"  Lining         tO  .     0 .  U 

i.e.,    Coat      W  .  14  .  6 

Lining 1  .  11  .  6 

Trench-Coat,   with    Sheepskin  lining     f  n 

detachable      Xo  , 

I.e.,   Coat      M  .  14  .  6 

Lining )  .  13  .  6 

Trench-Coat,  Cavalrj  type.  Knee  Flaps,  and  Saddle 

Gusset,  IS/6  extra. 

Send  eize  of  chest  and  approximate  height,  and  to 

avoid  delay  enclose  cheque  when  ordering.  Payment 

refunded    if   coat  not  suitable. 


8.0 


SCOTTISH     AGENTS  : 

WM.    ANDERSON    &    SONS, 

14  George  Street,   Edinburgh.  106  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
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INEXORABLE     FACTS 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ■"  Tanks  "  have  surprised  and 
disgusted  the  German  Army  ;  they  moved  for- 
ward slowly  and  persistently  over  the  most 
broken  ground  and  refused  to  be  baulked  by  any 
obstacle.  Now  these  unwieldy  iron  centipedes,  in  a  way, 
symbolise  facts.  Captured  Huns  spoke  of  them  as  damn- 
able machines,  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  war,  and  it  seem^ 
to  us  that  the  German  General  Staff  regards  facts  much 
in  the  same  light.  They  appear  to  think  that  reality 
can  be  moulded  to  suit  the  political  necessities  of  the 
hour,  and  truths  can  be  twisted  and  distorted  so  as  to 
render  any  position  secure  against  public  opinion,  over- 
looking the  inexorable  march  of  events  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  render  these  efforts  vain.  This  mental 
attitude  is  well  illustrated  b}'  a  sentence  in  the  report  of 
the  war  correspondent  oi  the  Lokalanzeiger  on  ^the  Western 
Front,  who  in  writing  of  the  Somme  advance  obsei-ved  : 
"  We  have  no  interest  in  the  few  miles  of  ground  we  have 
left  in  the  enemy's  hands." 

This  remark  is  so  foolish  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  repeating  were  it  not  typical  of  the  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations  with  which  Germany 
continues  to  poison  the  general  mind  of  her  own  people, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  the  general  mind  of  neutral 
countries.  We  know  that  the  German  people  are  suffering. 
from  depression  owing  to  the  absence  of  military  successes, 
and  that  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  due  to  con- 
tinuous heavy  losses.  In  order  to  counteract  such  de- 
pression, as  Colonel  Feyler  points  out  to-day,  was 
possibly  one  reason  why  the  Verdun  offensive  was 
initiated.  The  remedy  was  transient,  in  that  it  failed,  and 
though  failure  was  partially  concealed  for  several  weeks, 
still  at  the  last  facts  proved  too  strong,  and  in  the  end 
the  remedy  only  aggravated  the  disease.  Throughout  the 
world  Verdun  is  to-day  recognised  to  be  as  decisive  a 
defeat  for  the  German  armies  as  was  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  not  all  the  oak-leaves  in  Gemiany  can 
conceal  it.  For  as  we  write,  the  report  comes  from  Berlin 
that  the  Kaiser  has  bestowed  on  the  Crown  Prince  the 
Oak  Leaves  which  are  the  decoration  Pour  le  Merite  "  as 
an'expression  of  thanks  for  what  the  army  has  achieved 
in  the  fighting  before  Verdun." 

The  same  logic  of  falsehood  is  being  pursued  by  Ger- 
man pubHcists,  from  the  Kaiser  downwards,  in  regard  to 
the  battle  of  the  Somme.  Orders  are  issued  that  positions 
must  be  held  at  all  costs  by  German  entrenched  batta- 
lions ;  the  positions  are  lost ;  then  it  is  .bruited  abroad 
that  the  German  army  "  Jias  no  interest  in  the  few  miles 


of  ground  it  has  lett  m  the  enemy's  hands."  The  in- 
exorable fact  of  course  is  that  neither  side  is  lighting 
for  territory ;  it  is  siege  warfare,  and  the  principle  object 
the  attrition  of  the  enemy's  armies.  Division  after 
division  is  thrown  into  the  lighting  line  and  withdrawn, 
crippled  and  exhausted,  having  totally  failed  in  its 
primary  object  which  was  to  hold  up  the  Allied  advance. 
The  various  processes  through  which  a  German  division 
passes,  from  preparation  for  attack  to  attack,  defeat,  and 
withdrawal  in  order  to  renew  efficiency,  were  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Belloc  some  weeks  ago  in,  his  story  of  the 
Brandenburg  Army  Corps,  an  Army  Corps  which  came  into 
special  prominence  before  Verdun.  The  same  processes 
are  in  operation  at  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  Ever  since 
July  ist  the  progress  of  British  and  French  troops  has 
been  steady  and  inexorable.  Every  forward  movement 
has  succeeded  ;  the  advance  has  been  maintained  and 
the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  both  in  men  and 
material  have  been  enormous.  The  Allies  have  suflcred, 
but  to  a  far  less  extent ;  but  just  as  at  Verdun  the  German 
General  Staff  flashed  the  lie  round  the  world  that  France 
was  being  bled  white,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  hours 
before  Verdun  would  fall  into  their  hands,  because  there 
were  not  men  left  to  defend  it,' so  now  the  story  is  be- 
ginning to  be  spread  that  the  British  losses  have  been 
so  severe,  their  gains  so  slight,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  days  before  the  offensive  must  stop. 

We  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  and  we  will  not 
turn  back.     Why  should  we  ?     We  have  counted  the  cost 
and  are  prepared  to  meet  it.     The  Germany  Army  is 
not  yet   defeated.     The  victories  of  July,   August  and 
September  must  be  continued,  and  we  are  strong  enough 
to  continue  them,  for  the  Alhes'  strength  is  on  the  upward 
curve  while  the  enemy's  strength  descpnds.       Contrast 
the  position  to-day  with  what  it  was  a  year  ago  or  even 
three  months  ago,  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  resolution 
and  perseverance  the  end  is  assured.     But  we  look  for 
no  miracles.     The  German  Army  is  not  yet    defeated. 
That  immense  military  machine,  which  has  been  so  care- 
fully and  scientifically  constructed  and  tested  for  forty 
years  and  more,  will  not  crumble  to  pieces  of  a  sudden. 
It  has  to  be  destroyed  methodically  by  repeated  hammer 
blows.      But  until  it  is  destroyed  there  can  be  no  certain 
peace  for  Europe.  That  is  a  fact  ne.ver  to  be  lost  sight  of  for 
an  instant.     The  decisive  phase  of  the  war  only  began 
with  the  offensive  on  the  Somme,  because   until  then  no 
systematic  attempt  to  smash  Germany'swar  machine  was 
possible,  owing  to  several  causes.     But  at  last  the  Allies 
were  ready  and  all  that  has  happened  since  July  gives  most 
cheering  encouragement  for  a  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  heavy  task.     Until  the  German  war  machine  is 
shattered  into  pieces,  .the  German  nation,  whatever  may 
be  their  trials,  wants  or  necessities,  will  endure  them.     It 
is  idle  to  look  for  an  internal  revolution  as  long  as  that 
one  god  stands  in  which  they  have  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  put  their  trust — the  Armed  Might  of  Ger- 
many.    The  work  before  the  Alhes  is  the  annihilation 
of  this  Armed  Might.     There  can  be  no  other  ending  to 
the  war,  if  victory  is  to  be  worth  the  heavy  sacrifices  we 
have  already  paid,  to  say  nothing  of    those  which  we 
shall  yet  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

These  facts  we  have  not  only  to  recognise  but  to.  keep 
clearly  and  steadfastly  before  our  minds.  They  are 
patent  to  our  fighting-men  on  land  and  sea,  for  they 
realise  definitely  that  their  one  duty  is  to  destroy  the 
fighting  machine  which  enabled  Germany  for  years  to 
hold  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  and 
to  feed  fat  the  ambition  of  world  dominion,  until  she 
could  choose  the  hour,  to  let  loose  the  horror  of  war. 
Leave  that  machine  in  existence,  damaged  may  be, 
but  not  broken  beyond  repair,  and  the  terrible  work 
we  are  now  engaged  in  will  have  to  be  done  oVer  again 
by  our  children.     From  this  fact  there  is  no  escape. 
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The  New  Success  on  the  Somme 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  advance  of  the  British  force  upon  the  Somme 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  whicli  ciihninated 
upon  Friday  last,  has  naturally  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  this  country  beyond  any 
event  elsewhere. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  tactical  instrument,  the  heavy 
armoured  cars,  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
news  ;  the  number  of  ])risoners  taken,  o\er  4,000,  and  the 
\ery  considerable  belt   of  territory  occupied—all  these 
between  them  have  given  last  week's  operation  between 
the   Combles   \'alley   and   Thiepval    the   character   of  a 
decided  and  victorious  blow.        Its    autlior   has   justly 
characterised  it  as  the  heaviest  stroke  yet  delivered  bv 
the   British   anny.      It    is    impossible,"     without     some 
measure  of  repetition,  to  insist  again    upon   the   features 
which    an    ad\ance    of     this     sort     presents,    but    that 
repetition    must    be   borne    with    because  it   is  essential 
to  our  general  comprehension  of  the  war  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  the  offensive  upon  the  Somme  ;   and  this 
week's  news  particulariy  lends  itself  to  the  illustration  of 
certain  separate  points  which  determine  that  character. 
In  the  hrst  place  let  us  contrast  the  mere  territorial 
ad\ance   made   by  the   Allied  armies   upon  this  sector 
in  the  course  of  two  months  and  a  half  with  the  corres- 
))onding  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  the  imrallcl  sector  of 
Verdun    in   hve.      This    point    is    capable    of  graphic 
illustration.     If  we  superimpose  the   effect  of  the  Allied 
blows  in  mere  occupation  of    ground    upon    the  corres- 
ponding effect  of  the  (lerman   blows   before  Verdun   we 
get   the  following  diagram  : 

The  tierman  Army  at  the  beginning  of  its  fi\'e  months' 
effort  .stood  in  front  of  Verdun  in  a  great  concave  arc 
which  ran  from  Vauquois  through  Brabant  on  the  Meuse, 
round  by  Ornes  just  East  of  Dieppe  and  so  down  to  a  point 
almost  due  east  of  Verdun  and  about  seven  to  seven  and 
a  half  miles  away  from  the  heart  of  that  town.  I  have 
expressed  that  arc  in  the  accompanying  map  4  by  the 
dotted  line  i-i-i-i.  The  chord  of 'that  arc  was  some 
twenty-seven  miles  across.  After  about  the  same  ex- 
penditure of  time  as  that  hitherto  devoted  to  the  Somme 
offensive  this  arc  had  taken  the  shape  corresponding  to 
the  line  2-2-2,  and  the  territory  won  by  the  enemy 
corresponded  to  the  shaded  belt  "upon  Map  I.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  time,  the  next  two  and  a  half  months. 
his  total  gains  gave  him  nothing  more  than  the  extra  belt 
represented  hy  the  cross  hatching  between  the  line  2-2-2  and 
the  line  3-3-3. 


Now  superimpose  upon  this  the  Allied-advance  upon 
the  Somme.  It  proceeds  the  other  way  because  the 
Allies  began  from  a  convex  line  and  instead  of  flattening 
the  line  gradually  as  the  German  offensive  did  at  Verdun 
the  Allied  advance  on  the  Somme  has  increased  the 
boldness  of  the  curve.  If  we  take  the  starting  point  of 
the  Allied  offensive,  from  in  front  of  Thiepval  to 
Maucourt  beyond  Lihons  to  the  south  of  Chaulnes  to  be 
represented  by  the  line  A-A,  the  total  advance  upon  the 
same  scale  over  the  ' livo  and  a  half  months  alone  is  re- 
presented by  something  like  the  Ijne  B-B.  . 

So  much  ior  the  mere  contrast  in  space. 

But  there  is  something  far  more  significant,  and  that  is 
the  steadiness  of  the  progression  :  Its  constant  poten- 
tial. *^ 

The  great  German  offensive  against  Verdun  was  under- 
taken at  a  maximum  potential,  as  it  were,  which  rapidly 
declined.  The  notes  of  that  decline  were  two  :  First 
the  general  assault  was  succeeded  by  local  assault,  the 
fronts  of  each  local  assault  getting  less  and  less,  'sec- 
ondly, the  belt  of  territory  occupied  m  each  successive 
wave  grew  less  and  less.  There  was  a  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  at  work.  An  equal  expenditure  of  effort  did 
not,  as  time  proceeded,  produce  an  equal  result,  and  all 
the  last  efforts  spread  over  more  than  three  months 
failed  to  produce  a  general  shifting  of  the  line  and  only 
bit  into  It  here  and  there.  The  enemy  reached  the  Cote 
du  Poivre,  for  instance,  in  the  first  week  of  the  attack 
onFebiuary  27th.  He  is  still  there.  He  got  into  the 
ruined  work  of  Douaumont  upon  the  26th  of  February 
He  is  not  a  thousand  yards  in  front  of  it  to-day. 

But  the  Allied  offensive  upon  the  Somme  has  step  by 
step  shifted  the  line  as  a  whole,  and  further  has  at  eac'h 
general  offensive  had  a  success  always  comparable  to  the 
last,  and  lately  superior  to  the  last. 

There  is  here  a  most  significant  contrast  between  tiie 
two  operations  that  nobody  should  miss.  The  first  may 
be  compared  to  a  more  and  more  futile  effort  a.gainst  a 
more  and  mor(<  resisting  material,  or  to  a  rising  tide  which 
after  the  first  flood  rapidly  loses  energy.  The  second 
may  rather  be  compared  to  some  normal  operation  in 
engineering  or  commerce  in  which  each  step  is  upon  the 
same  scale  as  those  preceding  it,  and  in  which  there  is  even 
a  certain  gathering  of  momentum  as  the  effort  proceeds 

The  reason  of  the  contrast  is  clear  enough. 

Verdun  was  undertaken  when  the  enemy  was  still  at 
the  height  of  his  power  but  knew  that  he  must  soon 
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c'e:llne  and  it  was  undertaken  against  enemies  who  might 
conceivably  be  broken  if  the  attack  should  immediately 
succeed,  but  who  were  bound  to  rise  in  numbers  and  in 
munitionment  superior  to  his  own  if  it  should  fail.  Ihe 
Somme  was  undertaken  against  an  enemy  already  de- 
clining and  by  Allies  whose  total  strength  in  numbers 
would  not  wane  for  a  long  time  and  whose  power  of 
munitionment  and  equipment,  especially  in  heavy  artillery, 
was  rapidly  rising. 

Take  another  point  in  contrast.  The  enemy's  succes- 
sive and  decreasing  belts  of  advance  in  front  of  Verdun 
were,  after  the  rush  of  the  first  week,  perpetually  fluctuat- 
ing. Thus  they  took  and  held  the  whole  of  Vaux  village. 
Then  for  three  weeks  lost  all  the  western  half  of  it. 
Then,  about  a  month  later,  carried  it  again.  There  was 
ten  days  of  vacillation  in  the  Crows  Wood.  The  horn 
of  Avocourt  Wood  was  lost  and  re-taken  by  either  side 
four  successive  times  in  six  weeks.  The  work  of  Douau- 
mont  itself,  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  first  rush  and  corres- 
ponding, therefore,  to  Flaucourt  or  Estrees  in  the  Somme 
offensive,  was  not  permanently  held  by  the  enemy.  ^  It 
was  re-taken  by  the  French  and  then  lost  again.  The 
same  was  true  during  no  less  than  ihree  months  of  the 
Caillettc  Wood  beyond  the  hollow  lane  which  leads  from 
Douaumont  down^o  Vaux.  As  for  the  Work  of  Thiau- 
mont,  it  changed  hands  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in 
more  than  as  many  weeks. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  this  upon  the  Somme. 
Here  and  there  very  small  points  have  fluctuated  for  a 
few  days.  The  country  house  called  "  La  Maisonette," 
for  instance,  above  Peronne  and  dominating  Biaches, 
was  recaptured  and  held  for,  I  think,  48  hours  by 
the  enemv,  and  portions  of  woods  (but  small  portions) 
upon  the  British  centre  and  right  similarly  changed 
hands  in  periods  of  a  few  days  each.  But  the  note  of  the 
whole  offensiNC  has  been  that  when  a  forward  move  was 
attempted  it  succeeded,  occupied  its  belt,  and  held  what 
it  occvipied. 

Here  is  another  point  of  contrast  which  the  figures  we 
have  recently  read  particularly  emphasise.  The  enemy 
has  been  Compelled  to  concentrate  in  less  than  half  the 
time  many  more  effectives  on  this  sector  than  the  French 
were  compelled  to  concentrate  in  spite  of  their  rapidity 
of  rotation  upon  the  Verdun  sector. 

The  losses  of  the  defensive  (estimated  only,  it  is  true) 
form  a  striking  contrast.  Measured  in  time  they  are  far 
more  than  double  and  nearly  treble.  The  rate  of  wastage 
is  on  that  scale. 

Lastly,  you  have  the  two  technical  points,  the  superior 
accuracy  of  artillery  work,  and  this  last  wholly  novel  and 
.  successful  experiment  "of  the  heavily-armoured  cars. 
What  would  not  have  been  said  by  those  who  are 
perpetually  underiining  the  enemy's  resource  and  per- 
petually belittling  that  of  their  own  countrymen  if  a 
tactical  revolution  of  this  kind  had  proceeded  from  the 
plodding  and   imitative  brain   of   the  North  German  ? 


'  Quite  as  remarkable  as,  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
the  novelty  and  originality  of  this  new  instrument  of  war, 
is  the  excellence  of  the  discipline  which  has  kept  it  secret 
during  all  these  months.  We  have  been  deluged  with 
admiration  of  the  enemy's  power  of  springing  a  surpnse 
even  when  that  surprise  had  been  public  talk  all  over 
Europe  for  months  before  it  appeared.  The  puerile 
simplicity  of  embedding  a  heavy  piece  and  firing  a  few 
shots  at  maximum  range  against  an  open  town  was  cried 
up  on  the  few  occaisons  when  the  enemy  wasted  himself 
upon  it  as  though  it  were  something  miraculous.  Here, 
in  the  case  of  the  armoured  cars,  is  something  in  which 
many  men  were  engaged  and  in  respect  to  which  many 
more  had  sufticient  information.  Not  a  word  of  it 
leaked  out  to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  instrument 
appeared  it  was  like  nothing  of  which  they  had  them- 
selves attempted  a  model  or  of  which  they  could  suspect 
the  appearance.  What  have  the  German  and  Austrian 
factories  done,  and  what  have  the  German  and  Austrian 
organisation  of  secrecy  done  to  equal  such  a  feat  as  this  ? 
There  is  the  series  of  lessons  which  the  last  week  has, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  taught  even  those  most  recalcitrant  to 
good  news,  and  to  a  reasonable  pride  in  the  power  of 
civilisation  against  its  opponents. 

There'  are  many  other  points  that  could  be  noted  did 
space  permit.  For  instance,  the  rapidity  and  exactitude 
of  each  clutch  ;  the  decline  of  the  ratio  of  loss  as  the 
offensive  proceeds,  and  the  rise— so  far  as  we  can  judge— 
of  the  ratio  of  loss  upon  the  enemy's  side.  The  curiously 
increasing  proportion  of  officers  captured  unwounded 
to  men.  It  would  be  at  once  ungenerous  and  unintelli- 
gent to  interfSret  this  last  feature  in  the  most  obvious 
way  and  to  say  that  surrender  is  coming  more  easilv 
than  it  did  from  the  commissioned  ranks  in  the  enemy's 
army.  But  whether  it  be  due  to  a  necessity  for  changed 
leadership  in  the  front  line  or  to  the  effect  of  artillery 
domination  in  forcing  the  enemy  underground,  or  to 
whatever  other  cause,  it  is  exceedingly  significant.  There 
is  the  growth  and  affirmation  of  superiority  in  air  work, 
which  has  been  the  strongest  visible  example  of  the  Allied 
superiority  in  general,  and  which  is  especially  due  to  the 
British  corps  in  particular. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing,  and  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  humiliating  consequences  of  a  bad  poUtical 
system  that  a  triumph  of  this  sort  should  have  been 
misunderstood  and  actually  denied  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  organisation  of  the  Flying  Corps  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  our  present  success. 

Lastly,  not  capable  of  exact  measurement  or  definition 
but  very  appreciable  to  all  the  commands,  French, 
British  and  enemy  upon  this  memorable  and  perhayjs 
decisive  field,  is  What  may  be  called  "the  curve  of 
moral."  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  confidence  and  deter- 
imnation  are  rising  upon  the  offensive  side  with  pro- 
gressive rapidity. .  It  is  equally  clear  that  with  less 
rapidity,  but  in  a'manner  no  less  certain,  those  factors 
are  failing  upon  the  side  of  the  defensive. 


The  Bulgarian  Position 


The  Bulgarian  position  has  been  treated  a  little  too 
much  perhaps  as  a  theatre  of  war  independent  and 
secondary'. 

If  we  examine  the  thing  fully,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not 
independent  at  all,  but  closely  connected  with  the  general 
problem  of  the  campaign,  and  indeed  vital  to  the  enemy's 
whole  position.  The  Bulgarian  operations  are  minor 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  number  of  divisions  engaged 
is  small  compared  with  the  grouping  of  forces  elsewhere, 
though  it  would  be  very  formidable  in  any  other  war ; 
but  in  the  sense  that  their  success  or  failure  will  be  of 
minor  effect,  the  word  would  be  most  improperly  used. 
The  success  or  failure  of,  the  Bulgarian  armies  in  the  next 
few  weeks  will  affect  the  character  of  the  war  for  many 
months  to  come;  and  will  particularly  affect  the  rate  of 
the  enemy's  defeat — surely  a  capital  matter  ! 

Why  is  this  ?  Is  is  on  account  of  two  great  factors 
which,  generally  apparent  though  they  are,  must  be 
defined  again  here. 

The  first  is  the  Dardanelles  ;  the  second  is  the  war  of 
movement. 

If  the  Bulgarian  commanders  have  miscalculated  and 
permit  the  Allied  forces  to  meet  upon  their  territory,  the 


Turkish  armies  are  isolated  from  the  Central  Powers. 
That  means  the  Allied  armies  can  seize  the  cavntal, 
Constantinople,  and  the  Straits  by  land.  We  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  analogy  of  three  years  ago.  Three 
years  ago  no  one  had  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  the  existing 
development  of  an  intensive  bombardment,  and  no  lines 
thrown  across  the  Peninsula  at  the  extremity  of  which 
Constantinople  stands  could  hold,  unless  there  was 
something  like  equal  munitionment  behind  them  to  that 
possessed  by  their  assailants. 

But  the  munitionment  of  Turkey  depends  almost  entire- 
ly upon  the  factories  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  of  the 
German  Empires— so  for  that  matter  does  the  munition- 
ment of  Bulgaria.  On  this  count,  therefore,  the  defeat 
of  the  Bulgarian  armies  is  vital  to  the  campaign  as  a 
whole  ;  for  the  moment  the  issue  of  the  Black  Sea  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  the  economic  position  of  Russia,  and 
what  is  far  more  important,  the  power  of  rapidly  and 
continuously  munitioning  and  arming  Russia  will  be 
changed  enormously  in  our  favour. 

The  second  factor  is  the  War  of  Movement. 

A  true  war  of  movement  is  still  impossible  in  tlK:  ^\'est 
and  upon  the  Italian  frontier,  and  now  even  upon  the 
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Eastern  frontier  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic, 
becaiise  upon  these  enormous  fronts  the  enemy  is  still 
able  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  effectives  to 
conipel  siege  conditions  ;  and  this  state  of  affairs  will  last 
until  his  line  breaks  somewhere. 

There  was  a  moment  in  the  early  summer  when  it 

looked  as  though  a   true  war  of  movement   could   be 

restored  on  the  Eastern  front  through  the  destruction  of 

the   Austrian   armies   between   the   Roumanian  frontier 

and  the  Pripet     .Marshes,   but  just  enough  forces  were 

brought  up  to  re-establish  equilibrium  for  a  time  at  least, 

though  it  is  an  equilibrium  which  the  enemy  knows  to  be 

very  precarious,  and  which  upon  the  southern  part  of  the 

hue    is   still  violently   debated   in    front  of  the    critical 

point   of    Halicz.      But    if    the   Bulgarian    armies    are 

■    '    ited.  that  is.  if  the  Allies  can  effpct  a  junction  upon 

l.'il-anan  territory  (for  that  is  what  the  phrase  reall\- 

means),  observe  what  follows  :   You  have  certainly  addecl 

to  the  new  front  of  350  miles  on  the  Roumanian  border 

the  whole  front  of  the  Austrian  Danube  and  Save   very 

mountainous  country,  it  is  true,  but  not  Alpine,  and  that 

addition  of  line  would  carry  the  stretching  of  the  enemy's 

effectives   past   the   breaking   point.     There   is  not   the 

slightest  doubt  of  that.     A  defeat  of  Bulgaria  by  the 

Allies  before  the  close  of  thefpresent  season  would  restore 

the  war  of  movement  upon  one  sector  of  the  great  ring 

and  when  such  a  war  ot  movement  begins,  it  will  spread 

like  tire  in  dry  grass  along  the  lines  to  the  right  and  the 

left.     Conversely,  if  Bulgaria  maintains  her  position  and 

can  keep  either  opponent  at  arms' length  to  the  north  and 

to  the  south,  the  present  position  endures  in  the  East  for 

some  months  to  come.     The  whole  Bulgarian  effort  at  this 

moment  is  of  that   nature.     The   Bulgarian   commanders 

under  their  German  (ommander -in-chief  are  occupied  in 

keeping  within  bounds  a  threat  from  the  north  and  a 

threat  from  the  south. 

The  plan  adopted  is  now  quite  clear.  Of  the  original 
ten  or  twelve  divisions  drawn  up  to  watch  the  mixed 
army  of  Sarrail,  the  greater  part  were  left  stretched  out 
from  in  front  of  Monastir  to  the  line  of  the  Struma 
The  mission  was  givtn  them  of  receiving  the  shock  of  the 
Allied  offensive  based  on  Salonika,  and  holding  firm 
1-or  this  purpose  by  much  the  greater  part,  of  course  of 
J  he  whole  Bulgariaa  army  was  needed.  But  a  con- 
siderable proportion  wa.  detached  for  the  simiUtaneous 


effort  to  be  made  in  the  north.  This  fragment  was,  just 
before  Roumania  made  war,  five  divisions  strong,  of  which 
four  were  the  full  Bulgarian  divisions — 50  per  cent, 
larger  than  our  own— and  a  5th,  a  mixed  division  partly 
Bulgarian  apparently  and  partly  Austrian.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  war,  or  possibly  just"^ before  war  was  declared, 
these  five  divisions  had  swelled  to  at  least  seven  ;  Turkish 
troops  were  present  and  very  probably  another  division 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  south.  The  talk  about 
numerous  German  troops  being  added  to  the  Bulgarian 
forces  here  is  very  doubtful.  There  are  certainly  a  very 
large  proportion  of  German  and  Austrian  heavy  pieces, 
for  that  is  the  arm  upon  which'  the  enemy  universally 
depends  ;  his  whole  theory  of  action  to  advance  now 
depends  upon  it.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  German  officers  present,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Higher  Command  here  is  now  wholly  (ierman, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  infantry  which  is  doing  the  work 
is  Bulgarian. 

That  work  consists  in  clearing  the  Dobrudja  and.  as  we 
have  said  at  some  length  in  these  columns  for  the  last 
two  weeks,  reaching  the  great  Cerna  Voda  bridge.  If 
they  hold  that  bridge  and  compel  its  destruction  by  the 
retiring  Roumanian  army,  all  chance  of  the  Allies  meeting 
on  Bulgarian  soil  is,  for  this  season,  at  an  end.. 

Had  the  Roumanians  stood  strongly  upon  the  defensive 
along  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians  and  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Russians  the  unique  opportunity  which  the 
(  erna  Voda  Bridge  gives  of  turning  the  Danube  obstacle, 
there  might  be  a  very  different  story  to  tell.  For  reasons 
of  whicl^of  course,  we  know  nothing,  but  which  no  doubt 
were  sufiicient  to  convince  the  higher  commands  of  the 
•Mlies,  that  course  was  not  pursued.  Perhaps  three, 
perhaps  four,  Roumanian  divisions  at  the  most,  some, 
say  only  two— the  evidence  is  very  conflicting— were 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  holding  the  Dobrudja,  that  is, 
a  perfectly  open  line  100  miles  in  extent.  To  these 
some  unknown  number  of  Russians  were  to  be  added 
with  very  difficult  communications  behind  them  :  the 
sea  which  has  proved  insufficient  for  full  munitionment 
under  modern  conditions— unless  one  has  quite  exceptional 
tonnage  at  one's  disposal  and  a  very  short  passage— and 
a  single  railway  broken  in  gauge  upon  the  Russian  front. 

In  otlier  words,  a  numerically  inferior  force  suffering 
further  from  inferiority  in  the  calibre  of  its  guns,  their 
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number  and  their  munitionnient,  had  to  meet  the  blow 
of  the  rapidly  increased  Bulgarian  force  under  (merman 
command  which  was  advancing  against  it. 

We  know  what  followed.  The  mam  part  of  the 
forces  on  the  extreme  south  of  Dobrudja  agamst  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  were  shut  up  ni  lurtukai,  cut  ott 
from  the  north  and  pressed  back  upon  the  river.  How 
this  happened,  how  such  superior  mobility  was  developed 
by  the  enemy  we  have  not  heard  a  word.  But  ^^t  least 
tile  equivalent  of  a  Roumanian  division  disappeared  and 
the  forces  of  our  Allies  fell  back  northward.  Sihstra 
was  abandoned  and  the  ne.xt  shock  was  taken  upon  a  line 
about  twenty  miles  down  the  Danube  from  that  ])omt. 

The  battle,  which  appears  to  have  lasted  about  two 
days  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Roumanians  and 
the   Russians  upon  the  evening  of  last  Thursday  the 

I4fll-  ■  ,  Tl      1  • 

We  shall  do  well  to  appreciate  what  the  Bulgarian 
plan  was,  or  rather  that  of  the  (lerman  commanders  and 
how  the  Russo-Roumanian  counter-stroke  failed  to  upset 

There  was  no  general  attack  in  line.     The  mass  of  the 
Bulgarian  army  in  dense  grouping  attacked  exactly  as 
Mackensen  attacked  before  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
Calicia  a  year  ago.     It  had  for  its  artery  of  communica- 
tion the  road  marked  upon  the  accompanying  Map  II ,  with 
the  lettei-s  A-A.    There  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  used 
the  single  line  railway  recently  completed  up  the  centre 
of  the  Uobrudja  to   Medjidia— presumably  because   the 
Roumanians  and  Russians  as  they  retired  had   made  it- 
unsuitable  for  a  rapid  advance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
When    this    "  phalanx  "    (to   use    the  rather  theatrical 
term  invented  last  year)  struck  the  Roumanian  army  it 
was   upon  a   comparatively  narrow   front  at  about  the 
positions  B-B  upon  Map  II,  and  the  battle  was  marked 
by  the  villages  of  Karuorman  and  Parachioi.     That  which 
might   have    checked    Mackensen's    operation    was    the 
presence  far  down  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  south  and 
up  as  far  as  Dobritch  of  some  force,  apparently   mainly 
Russian,  based  upon  the  sea  and  of  a  size  of  which  we 
have  heard  nothing.     It  proved  insufficient   to   deflect 
the  Bulgarian    army    in    the  'north  from  its  purpose. 
The  blow  was  delivered  along  the  sector  B-B  and  resulted 
in  the  retirement  of  the  whole  Roumanian-Russian  force 
to  prepared  lines  farther  back. 

This  success  was  described  in  Germany  with  the  usual 
excessive  rhetoric  to  which  the  German  temperament 
lends  itself.     One  ought  not  perhaps  to  exaggerate  this  ; 


telegraphic  translation  is  not  always  accurate  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  German  rendering  of  the  telegram 
from  the  Dobrudja  (which  was  given  in  our  papei-s  as 
"  the  destruction  of  our  Ally's  army  ")  was  less  violent 
in  its  original  phrasing.  The  word  may  rather  have  been 
"  undoing  "  ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  description  was  ex- 
cessive and  the  Emperor's  further  wild  telegram  was 
simply  ridiculous.  The  use  of  the  word  "  decisive " 
for  an  operation  of  that  kind  would  be  monstrous  even  in 
a  sensational  halfpenny  paper.  Proceeding  from  the 
responsible  head  of  a  Government  it  is  farcical. 

The  real  decision,  so  far  as  the  word  cran  be  applied 
to  operations  in  this  field,  will  come  further  north  upon 
the  prepared  hnc  to  which  our  Allies  havse  retired 

THE  SALONIKA  OFFEIMSIVE 

Meanwhile,  the  offensive  based  upon  S8.1onika  is  already 
beginning  to  produce  considerable  resa'ts.  The  plan  is 
clear,  and  has  already  for  some  days  been  appreciated 
by  the  enemy. 

Politically  Monastir    represents    th»3    chief    object    of 
Bulgarian  ambition.     It    is    to    occiyjy   this  town   and 
to    establish    themselves    hrmly    in    this   district   more 
than     for    any     other     purpose     that     the     Bulgarian 
Government  decided    to  betray  the   cause   of    Europe. 
Were     the    Bulgarians     to     lose     M<)na.stir,    the    politi- 
cal effect  upon  their  own  people  and  upon  all  the  Balkan 
regions,    would   be   very   considerable.     Strategically,    a 
successful    action    here    would    also    have,   considerable 
results.     Monastir  is  a  road  centre  from  which  advance 
is  possible  towards  the  north.     It  is  true  fthat  the  moun- 
tain masses,  the    ruggedness    and  .complexity  of  whicli 
affect  all  military  action  in  this  region,  run  to  the  north  of 
Monastir,  and  that  this  town  and  its  Pla'  n  orographically 
belong  rather  to  Greece  than  to  the  ."Balkans.     But  a 
serious  defeat  in  Monastir  Plain,  where  there  is  room  for 
considerable  armies  to  act,  would  leave  Ihe  defence  of  the 
mountain  issues  to  the  north  much  more  difficult,  for  it 
would  leave  the  enemy  badly  weakened.     There  is  no 
other  district  upon  the  Salonika  fro-at  where  large  forces 
can  deploy  with  ease. 

Xhe  advance  upon  Monastir  has,  passed  through  the 
following  phases. 

At  first  when  the  Bulgarians  ]  planned  their  abortive 
offensive  which  failed  from  lack  of  numbers  to  cover 
so  broad  a  front,  the  Serbian  contingents,  or  rather 
outposts  which  had  been  placed  here  upon  the  extreme 
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west  of  the  Allied  line,' fell  back  towards  the  two  lakes 
Petrsko  and  Ostrovo.  The  heights  to  the  north  of 
the  lakes  wece  with  difficulty  maintained.  The  ridge 
to  the  west,  the  Malareka,  which  is  continued  after 
the  Pass  of  Derbend  in  the  Malka  Nidje,  was  lost. 
This  ridge  awrages  rather  more  than  j.ooo  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  about  half  as  much  over  the  lake  levels, 
falling  to  2.000  odd  feet  at  the  Pass  of  Derbend  and 
culminating  ina  flat  topped  peak  of  nearly  5,000  feet  upon 
the  mountain  called  Cheganska.  In  the  second  phase 
of  the  lighting,  this  ridge  was  carried  by  the  Serbians 
mainly,  but  apptireiitly  with  the  help  of  IVench  reinforce- 
ment, and  meajAwhile  the  weight  of  men  on  the  Allied 
bide  upon  this  -western  wing  was  continually  growing. 
The  third  phase  f>t  the  operation  was  the  ad\ance  of  the 
Russians  round  ti'ie  extreme  western  end  ol  the  |)ositions 
much  after  the  fa;shion  of  the  arrow  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  Map  III.  The  ridge  was  not  only  carried  but  turned, 
and  the  Allied  army  pursued  down  the  easy  slopes  whi^h 
fall  upon  the  Plain  of  Monastir. 


Miles.- 


The  first  point  of  any  importance  upon  that  Plain  is 
the  town  of  Fiorina,  with  its  station  upon  the  railway, 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  east.  The  encniy,  perpetually 
retreating  towards  Monastir,was  driven  out  of  Fiorina 
station  last  Monday  by  a  French  column,  and  there  for 
the  moment  our  news  of  the  operations  on  this  line  ceases. 

But  there  is  further  news  of  action  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood which  shows  that  Fiorina  may  well  prove  to  be 
not  even  the  temporary  halting  point  of  the  movement. 
Fiorina,  as  the  map  shows,  is  by  road,  rather  less  than  20 
miles  from  Monastir,  but  the  heads  of  the  Allied  columns 
just  to  the  east  are  overlapping  the  Bulgarian  defences 
more  seriously  still.  A  stand  was  made  in  the  .hilly 
country  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Czerna,  the  centre  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  Bridge  of  Brod,  well  within 
Serbian  territory  as  defined  by  the  last  resistance.  The 
bridge  was,  of  course,  destroyed,  but  the  Serbian  troops 
here  forded  the  river  and  broke  the  defensive  line  which 
that  stream  formed,  h'urther  to  the  east  again,  upon  the 
frontier  peak  of  Kaymakchalan,  the  Serbians  forced  the 
Bulgarians  down  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  valley  and  maintained  a  similar  success  still 
further  to  the  east  upon  the  lower  frontier  peak  of 
Vetrenik. 

The  characteristic  of  the  whole  movement  at  present 
is  its  rapidity  and  the  inability  of  the  enemy  so  far  to 
check  the  pursuit.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  little  tunnel  of  Derbend  marked  T  upon 
Map  III,  where  the  railway  traverses  the  Pass.  It  is  quite 
short,  but  if  the  enemy  has  been  able  to  obstruct  it  that 
action  will  have  an  effect  upon  supply  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  culverts  and  short  bridges  can  be  repaired 
quickly,  but  the  tunnel  would  be  a  longer  matter.  Mean- 
while, two  good  roads  aid  supply,  the  one  coming  round 


from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  south  of  the  lakes  and 
con%erging  upon  the  main  Monastir  road  near  Banitsa 
below  the  ridge  upon  the  Plain. 

The  description  of  the  operation  as  far  as  I  can  carry 
it  in  this  article  is  necessarily  imperfect,  for  it  was  still  in 
active  progre^  in  the  early  afternoon  of  Monday,  since 
which  hour  news  has  not  been  received  ujwn  the  Tuesday 
which  is  the  date  of  writing.  It  is  possible  that  by  the 
time  these  lines  appear  the  Allied  ad\ance  will  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Monastir. 

****** 

I  would  beg  my  readers'  leave  to  add  to  my  article  of 
this  week  a  personal  note  to  which  I  am  comjx;lled  by 
a  recent  attack  made  against  me  in  the  London  Press. 
There  was  published  a  few  weeks  ago  a  book  from  my 
pen  by  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons,  dealing  with  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  The  book  was  praistxl  in  some  quarters 
and  adversely  criticised  in  others.  'One  criticism  in  par- 
ticular was  of  peculiar  violence  and  appeared  in  the 
I  olunms  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  the  thesis  of  that 
article  being  that  my  \iew  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
was  erroneous  on  account  of  my  ignorance  of  the  dates 
governing  the  initial  action  of  the  (irand  Couronnc. 

I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  my  public  in  this  \'ery  widely 
read  journal  to  defend  myself  from  the  charges  of  in- 
accuracy upon  any  of  the  principal  matters  concerning 
the  war  or  alternatively  to  admit  sucii  inaccuracy  when  it 
has  occurred  from  my  insufficient  information.  I  owe  the 
same  duty  to  the  ])ublic  which  reads  my  book  work  upon 
the  war,  and  which  is  in  part  the  same  as  the  public  which 
reads  L.\nd  &  Water.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  upon  the  same  day  as  that  upon 
wiiich  the  article  appeared,  saying  that  all  evidence  upon 
the  earh'  part  of  the  war  was  still  exceedingly  meagre  and 
contradictory ;  that  very  possibly  my  theory  of  the 
(irand  Couronne  was  erroneous  and  even  my  elates  un-  ' 
certain,  and  that  I  would  be  obliged  if  the  reviewer  would 
give  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  in  which  case  I  would 
at  once  mark  the  error  in  my  book  and  admit^it.  The 
thing  was  of  some  importance  not  only  to  myself  hut 
to  all  those  who  are  attempting  to  obtain  a  just  judg- 
ment upon  the  greatest  event  in-  our  history.  That 
letter- has  remained  unanswered  from  that  day  to  this. 
No  protest  of  mine  has  been  admitted  to  the  columns  of- 
the  Daily  Chyoniclc,  and  a  further  letter  sent  a  week  ago 
complaining  of  the  delay  was  left  unanswered.  A  daily 
l)aper  is  read  by  many  thousands  of  people,  and  if  it 
gives  a  false  impression  of  a  writer's  work  he  is  bound, 
although  it  is  a  personal  matter,  to  defend  himself  by  the 
best  means  a\'ailable  to  hiiu. 

H.  Belloc 
[It  has  again  been  necessary  at  the  last  moment  to 
hold  back,  at  the  request  of  the  Press  Bureau,  a  con- 
siderable portion  0/  Mr.  Belloc' s  article  dealing  with 
the  Bulgarian  position.  This  interferes  with  the  main 
argument — Editor] 

The    Poems   of  M.   Cammaerts 

Admirers  of  M.  Emile  Cammaerts'  genius  will  liear  with 
pleasure  that  a  new  volume  of  his  poems  is  now  published 
(.Yew  Belgian  Poems,  by  Emile  Cammaerts,  English  transla- 
tion, by  Tita  Brand  Cammaerts.  John  Lane.  3s.  6d.  net.) 
There  is  deep  pathos  behind  these  lucid  verses,  which  add 
greatly  to  their  strength.  There  are  some  which  one  can 
hardly  read  without  tears  coming  to  the  eyes.  Heaven  be 
thanked,  recent  events  on  the  Sommc  have  given  a  new 
ring  to  the  poem  entitled  Le  Dernier  Boche  from  which  wc 
ijuote  these  two  verses  : — 

Je  songe  au  grand  jour  ou  ils  nous  quitteront, 

Oii,  cntre  deux  rangees  de  trembles  ou  de  sapins, 

Leurs  canons  et  leurs  fourgons 

Rouleront  vers  le  Kliin. 

Ou,  par  tous  les  chemins 

Des  Ardennes  et  des  Flandres, 

De  la  Meuse  a  I'Escaut,  de  I'Yser  a  la  Dendre, 

De  la  Meuse  a  la  Lys, 

Se  traineront  leurs  pieds  meurtris. 

Je  reve  du  grand  jour  ou  I'cnnemi 

Sortira  du  pays, 

Tandis  qu'une  tcmpete  de  chansons  et  de  cris, 

De  drapeaux  et  de  fanfares, 

Saluera  de  son  joyeux  tintamarre 

Son  depart  I 
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Analogy  of  the  Revolutionary  Wars 

By  Hilaire  Belloc 


ACIIRTOUSLY  exact  contrast  exists  between  the 
effort  (jf  the  German  Empire  to-day,  and  the 
effort  of  the  French  Republic  and  Empire  in 
the  great  wars  of  a  century  ago.  Such  historical 
parallels  are  not  merely  academic  history  ;  they  have, 
when  they  are  accurate,  a  highly  practical  value,  for  they 
enable  us  to  judge  the  general  nature  of  policies  on  which 
the  national  existence  itself  depends.  They  enable  us  to 
judge  the  trend  and  whole  character  of  a  war  and  to 
strike  its  curve. 

Leaving  out  all  question  of  motive  and  considering 
only  the  purely  military  side  of  the  affair  it  is  astonishing 
how  contrasting, and  complementary  one  to  the  other 
are  the  two  great  military  operations  1  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  French  Revolution  set  out  single  handed,  and 
only  after  many  years  of  war  and  the  gradual  appear- 
ance of  success  acquired  dependents  or  Allies.  Prussia 
in  this  war  entered  the  arena  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
combination  of  the  other  German  tribes  of  Magyars,  and  of 
dependent  Slavs  ;  outnumbering  her  chief  military  oppo- 
nent, the  French  by  almost  exactly  three  to  one  ;  and 
gravely  outnumbering,  for  many  months,  all  that  her 
opponents  action  could  bring  into  the  field. 

Centralised  Command 

The  French  Revolution  began  with  grave  military 
disorder  ;  gradually  centralised  its  military  government  ; 
ended  with  a  complete  centralisation.  Prussia  entered 
this  war  with  a  command  as  centralised  as  possible.  It 
is  only  in  quite  the  last  stages  that  there  has  appeared 
the  beginning  of  particularism  :  Jealousy  on  the  food 
question  between  tlie  vano\is  States  ;  dii^culty  in  using 
Hungarian  troops  on  the  ^^'est  when  Hungaiy  was 
threatened ;  difficulty  of  using  Slavs  against  Slavs : 
difficulty  of  using  Bulgarians  and  Turks  as  parts  of  the 
general  scheme. 

The  French  Revolutionary  effort  began  with  a  very 
patchy  and  for  the  most  part  very  imperfect  half  amateur 
infantry  ;  fairly  good  field  artillery,  and  very  bad  cavalry. 
The  Prussian  effort  began  with  inferior  field  artillery  ; 
infantry  upon  the  whole  better  trained  technically  than 
its  opponents  ;  Cavalry,  in  comparison  with  its  oppo- 
nents, the  best  arm  of  all  ;  I  mean  for  the  purposes  to 
which  that  cavalry  was  put,  for  the  covering  of  an  advance 
and  the  obtaining  of  information. 

The  French  I^evolution  began  with  a  voluntary  system 
of  recruitment,  which  turned  into  a  conscript," biit  \\as 
never  universal  and  thorough  for  may  years.  The  Prus-. 
sian  effort  began  with  the  conscript  system  in  full 
development.  It  is  true  that  the  French  were  opponents 
who  had  developed  an  even  more  complete  conscript 
system  ;  but  the  Russians  were  not  ;  the  Italian  system 
left  a  very  large  proportion  uncalled  ;  and  the  English 
system  was  wholly'  voluntary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Again,  the  exaggerated  or  inflamed  mood  in  which  men 
misjudge  opportunity  and  are  guilty  at  once  of  heroism 
and  of  inhuman  conduct  was  the 'characteristic  of  the 
early  part  of  the  war  with  the  French  Revolutionary 
Armies.  With  the  Prussian  system,  allowing,  of  course, 
for  another  contrast  about  to  "be  mentioned,  it  has  been 
rather  the  other  way.  Prussia  hesitated  to  use  gas, 
for  instance,  for  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  year. 
It  was  a  little  later  that  she  proceeded  to  the  murder  of 
unarmed  passengers  on  merchant  vessels  ;  later  still 
that  she  took  to  occasional  murder  of  people,  sometimes 
technically,  always  morally,  innocent,  who  had  fallen 
into  her  hands  and,  quite  late  in  the  business,  that  she 
took  to  enslaving  the  populations  of  occupied  territories, 
All  through  the  war  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
upon  the  Prussian  side  of  acts  opposed  to  the  general 
conscience  of  Europe.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that 
during  the  Revolutionary  Wars  the  process  was  the  other 
way.  For  instance,  the  Royalist  Emigre^  taken  prisoner 
were  shot  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  Wars  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  technically    deserters.     It  was 


an  immoral  act  because  they  were  not  really  anything 
of  the  kind.  But  after  the  victory  of  Fleurus  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war  the  practice  was  abandoned.  It 
is  true  that  the  abuse  of  power  appeared  again  under  the 
Napoleonic  regime  in  isolated  instances.  But  the  great 
shocks  given  to  the  European  conscience  during  those 
wars  were  rather  at  the  earlier  than  the  later  part.  It  is 
true  that  the  Prussians  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  indulged  in  more  than  one  orgy  of  cruelty,  but  the 
characteristic  of  their  action  has  been  the  way  in  which 
acts  of  cruelty  with  less  and  less  excuse  haVe  appeared 
upon  their  uart  as  the  war  proceeded. 

National  Moral 

Lastly,  and  I  think  most  important  of  all,  you  have  the 
contrast  between  the  national  attitude  towards  certitude. 
The  French  began  the  Revolutionary  Wars  in  terror  of 
defeat  combined  with  a  very  unmilitary  exaltation  which — 
chiefly  in  the  mouths  of  civilians  and  not  of  soldiers — 
rather  irrationally,  or  at  any  rate  mystically,  foresaw 
ultimate  victory. 

With  the  Prussians  in  this  war  it  has  been  just  the  other 
way.  They  entered  the  war  humanly  certain  of  winning 
upon  a  deliberate  calculation.  It  was  after  the  war  had 
gone  on  for  some  time  and  when  their  position  had  be- 
come more  and  more  imperilled,  that  they  passed 
into  that  contradictory  state  of  a  rational  fear  of  defeat, 
and  an  irrational  exaltation,  mystically  foreseeing  victory 
in  spite  of  facts.  And  all  the  material  changes  of  the 
war  support  such  a  contrast.  The  French  resources  in 
the  Revolution  were  terribly  strained  at  the  beginning  ; 
they  were  ample  in  the  middle  of  the  effort  and  on 
right  up  to  the  enormous  blunder  of  the  Russian  War  in 
.  1812.  Prussian  resources,  in  comparison  with  their 
enemy's,  both  in  food  and  in  munitionment  and  in  men, 
were  greatest  at  the  beginning,  and  have  failed  in  pro- 
gressive ratio  as  the  war  developed. 

I  would  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  historical 
lesson,  but  I  think  it  has  its  value.  If  Prussia  began 
with  a  contempt  for  national  feeling  while  Revolutionary 
France  ended  with  that  contempt,  to  her  own  great  hurt, 
it  is  another  example  of  the  same  great  thing,  and  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  two  curves  will  show  a' corres- 
ponding contrast  in  the  last  stages  of  this  great  campaign  : 
The  slow  rise  of  the  French  successes  :  Their  ultimate 
enormous  height — their  rapid  decline — make  a  curve 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  wave  curve,  slow  in  its 
increase,  sharp  in  its  escarpment  and  fall.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  story  of  this  great  campaign 
showed  71  curve  very  nearly  the  complement  of  this. 
There  was  certainly  an  immense  military  effort  at  the 
start ;  a-  period  where  the  curve  was  almost  flat,  though 
still  with  occasional  rising  curves  during  1915  ;  in  1016 
the  beginning  of  a  slow  dechne.  '  And,  though  probably 
the  very  last  phases  of  the  struggle  will  'show  a  shor 
steep  fall  in  this  curve,  it  will  only  be  after  the  work 
has  been  done  and  when  everybody  can  see  that  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  is  inevitable  and  approaching. 

The  end  cannot  be  any  such  cataclysm  as  was  silently 
approached  in  1812,  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  is  al- 
ready fairly  plain  to-day,  while  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
was  not  clear  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  best 
observers  could  only  just  discern  it  coming  after  Leipsic. 
General  opinion  only  saw  it  in  1814  and  even  then  was 
subject  to  a  sharp  revision  of  judgment  in  the  Hundred 
Days. 

One  might  conclude  by  insisting  upon  yet  another 
point  in  that  connection.  There  can  be  no  Hundred 
Days  in  this  War. 


Messrs.  Heincinann  have  just  published  a  translation  of 
Marc  Gouvrieux's  story  of  the  "  war  of  1920,"  under  the 
title  With  Wings  Outspread  (5s.  net.)  Obviously  written 
before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  present  war,  tliis  work  a'nticipated 
realities  in  uncannily  real  fashion,  though,  of  course,  none  of 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Germans  is  included.  It  is  a  good 
picture  of  modern  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aviator. 
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Captain    Sims'  Critique 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


I  DEALT  last  week  witli  one  of  three  reasons 
why  it  seemed  that  Captain  Sims  was  mistaken 
in  saying  that  as  onr  general  command  of 
the  sea  was  complete  enough  for  our  purposes 
so  long  as  the  German  fleet  was  contained,  there 
was  no  need  for  the  British  fleet  to  have  attempted 
to  force  a  decisive  action  with  the  (iermans  on  the 
31st  May.  My  hrst  reason  for  thinking  liim  wrong 
was  that  the  German  llc*et  came  out  obviously  to  raise 
German  prestige  and  hence  to  improve  the  vioral  of  the 
nation.  It  was  clearly  a  military  object  of  the  highest 
importance  to  us  to  turn  their  adventure  into  defeat, 
because  by  so  doing  we  should  depress  (ierman  courage 
and  resolution  more  than  the  High  Seas  Fleet  had  ever 
lioped  to  raise  it.  But  a  real  and  final  destruction  of  the 
<ierman  fleet  would  have  made  certain  further  naval 
operations  feasible  which  must  have  been  of  a  still  more 
direct  military  importance,  .^nd  there  would  have 
followed,  both  from  the  defeat  and  from  the  operation 
that  it  made  feasible,  economic  results  the  value  of  which 
are  quite  incalculable.  Let  us  deal  with  the  naval  opera- 
tions first. 

One  of  the  things  that  more  than  anything  else  has 
puzzled  lay  .students  of  the  naval  side  of  the  war,  is  the 
precise  reason  why  British  warships  cannot  enter  the 
Sound  nor  German  warships,  the  Channel.  They  know 
generally  that  narrow  waters  can  be  mined  and  clearly 
lend  themselves  to  effective  defence  by  submarines  and 
destroyers.  But  they  also  know  that  mines  are  not  an 
absolute  bar  to  the  progress  of  a  fleet,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  can  be  removed  ;  and  that  a  fleet, 
adequately  protected  by  light  craft,  can  face  torpedo 
attack,  whether  from  the  surface  or  from  below,  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  protecting  itself  altogether.  Why 
then,  they  ask,  should  we  regard  the  Sound  and  the 
Germans  the  Channel  as  waters  that  cannot  be  entered  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  best  defence  that  a  fleet  has 
against  torpedo  attack  is  its  speed.  Capital  ships  cannot 
hang  about  where  destroyers  can  attack  them  from 
imder  cover  of  the  land  or  submarines  from  the  unseen 
depths.  If,  then,  a  mine  field  has  to  be  removed,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  sweeping,  and  even  with  the  best 
appliances  is  not  a  very  rapid  process,  the  craft  engaged 
in  it  must  be  on  the  spot,  and  finish  their  work  before  the  , 
capital  ships  come  upon  the  scene  to  use  the  channel 
whi.h  they  make.  How  are  these  craft  to  be  protected  ? 
If  they  are  only  covered  by  light  cruisers,  the  heavier 
ships  of  the  enemy  will  come  down  and  drive  them  in 
and  then  have  the  mine  sweepers  at  their  mercy.  Their 
own  capital  ships  cannot  come  to  the  rescue,  except — 
ex-hypothesis — to  fight  in  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  function  of  mine  fields  and  torpedo- 
craft  disposed  for  the  blocking  of  narrow  waters  is  not 
primarily  the  •creation  of  an  impassable  physical  barrier, 
but  the  establishment  of  an  obstacle  that  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  lengthy  process,  during  Which  the  craft 
engaged  in  it  must  be  supported  by  the  strongest  possible 
naval  force.  They  cannot  be  thwarted  or  the  barrier 
removed  without  the  main  fleet  being  involved.  If  this 
is  a  correct  analy.sis,  the  removal  of  the  enemy's  main 
fleets  alters  the  problem  altogether.  If  there  were 
no  German  battlesliips  nor  battle  cruisers,  a  passage  into 
the  Baltic  could  be  forced  and  a  fleet  sent  in  adequately 
protected  against  underwater  attack.  The  first  result, 
then,  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  German  fleet  would 
be  that  a  junction  between  the  British  and  Russian  navies 
would  be  feasible.     What  would  be  its  mihtary  value  ? 

Invasion  from  the  Sea 

The  left  of  the  German  line  in  Rus.sia  rests  on  the  Gulf 
of  Higa,  which  is  100  miles  east  and  about  100  miles 
north  of  Memel.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  rear  of  the 
(iermans  over  200  miles  of  the  coast  of  Courland  open  to 
invasion.  If  the  Haltic  were  opened,  if  there  was  no 
German  battle  fleet  to    interfere   with    the    operations. 


transports  could  be  loaded  with  men,  guns,  and  horses  at 
Reval  and  Kronstadt,  and  a  force  landed  north  or  south 
of  Libau.  It  would  compel  the  witlidrawal  of  the  whole 
German  line,  and  such  a  withdrawal  might  easily  be 
decisive.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  in  Russia,  probably 
no  lack  of  shipping  in  Russian  ports.  With  the  Sound 
open,  the  provision  of  the  requisite  shipping  would 
jMcsent  no  difticulties  anyway.  The  point  need  not  be 
argued  in  detail,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Allied  control 
of  the  Baltic  were  absolute,  as  it  would  be  if  the  High 
Seas  Fleet  were  destroyed,  there  would  not  only  be  200 
miles  of  the  Russian  Courland  coast  open  to  invasion, 
but  the  best  part  of  500  miles  of  German  coast  as  well. 

When  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  forces  landed  in  Gallipoli, 
in  the  face  of  the  most  scientific  defences  conceivable, 
there  was  not  wanting  those  who  said  that  this  was  a 
final  proof  that  England  would  be  successfully 
invaded  by  Germany.  But  they  omitted  from  their 
calculation  the  governing  condition  at  Gallipoli.  It  was, 
of  course,  that  the  invading  force  possessed  an  absolute 
command  of  the  sea.  But  they  were  probably  right  in 
interpreting  the  event  to  mean  that  if  defences  are  military 
only,  they  cannot  suffice  to  prevent  a  properly  supported 
landing  any  more  than  the  best  trenches  can  resist 
penetration,  if  the  right  kind  of  force  in  adequate  quantity 
is  brought  against  them.  And  at  (iallipoli^the  landing 
was  attempted  at  a  very  limited  number  of  points,  and 
those  made  as  impregnable  as  the  engineering  and  artillery 
skill  of  the  enemy  could  make  them.  Any  such  prepara- 
tions would  be  impossible  over  the  whole  of  the  many 
hundred  miles  of  Germany's  Baltic  coast.  The  first, 
therefore,  and  the  most  obvious  of  the  military  advan- 
tages that  the  complete  destruction  of  the  German 
fleet  would  make  possible,  would  be  an  Anglo- Russian 
invasion  from  the  Baltic. 

But.  just  as  mine  fields,  torpedo  defences  and  so  forth, 
cannot  be  overcome  except  by  the  ultimate  backing  of 
overwhelming  naval  force,  so,  conversely,  if  there  is  no 
very  formidable  naval  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy, 
minefields  and  barriers  can  be  pushed  into  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  In  other  words,  instead  of  main- 
taining, as  we  now  do,  a  long-range  blockade  of  Germany, 
we  could,  if  no  German  fleet  existed,  establish  a  short 
range  blockade.  Instead  of  mining  them  out  of  the 
Channel,  we  could  mine  the  (iermans  iiilo  their  own 
harbours.  Instead  of  netting  their  submarines  out  of 
our  waters,  we  could  net  and  blockade  them  into  their 
own.  We  cannot  do  so  now  because  the  establishment 
of  barriers  of  this  kind  is  the  work  of  small  craft,  because 
it  takes  time,  and  because  it  has  to  be  done  by  ships, 
either  largely  stationary  or  moving  very  slowly.  It  has 
to  be  done  by  ships  that  cannot  protect  themselves 
while  they  are  doing  it.  But  if  there  was  no  fear  of  their 
being  attacked  by  very  formidable  units,  the  problem  of 
protecting  them  woxild  be  reduced  to  very  simple  pro- 
portions indeed.  There  would  thus  follow,  from  the 
final  and  complete  destruction  of  the  ("lerman  battle 
fleet,  the  possibility  of  relieving  British  and  Allied  shipping 
from  the  formidable  toll  which  the  (ierman  submarines 
take.  And  that  this  toll  is,  in  spite  of  American  protests 
and  of  German  promises,  both  intrinsically  heavy  and 
taken  without  the  least  scruple  as  to  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  passengers  and  crew,  is  unfortunately  still  the  most 
disconcerting  feature  of  the  naval  position.  "  To  be  almost 
altogether  quit  of  it,  would  then,  be  an  enormous  relief 
to  the  whole  Allied  undertaking,  which,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  rests  solely  on  the  sea  service  that  British 
naval  supremacy  guarantees. 

Economic  Worth  of  Complete  Sea  Victory 

But  this  again  does  not  exhaust  the  case,  for,  for  neariy 
two  years  now,  the  whole  resources  of  the  British  ship- 
building industry,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  steel  makers'  capacitv,  has  been  devoted— and  quite 
necessarily    devoted— to    building    battleships,     battle 
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cruisers,  fast  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  palrol  boats, 
and  auxiliaries,  for  the  Royal  Navy.  The  total  ship- 
building capacity  of  the  country  has  in  past  years  shown 
itself  to  be  equal  to  producing  a  million  and  a  quarter 
tons  of  merchant  shipping  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons  of  war  shipping  per  annum.  At  war  pressure,  if 
the  navy  had  no  requirements  at  all,  it  could  probably 
produce  something  between  180,000  and  200,000  tons 
of  merchant  shipping  per  month.  It  is  only  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  and  the  con- 
tinued liberty  of  the  German  submarines,  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde  to  work  almost 
exclusively  for  the  Royal  Navy.  If  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
were  sunk  and  the  submarines  restrained,  the  merchant 
ship  losses  both  of  the  Alhe?  and  of  the  neutrals,  could 
hd  made  good  by  British  builders  in  less  than  a  year. 

The  reader  may  think  that  I  am  disputing  Captain  Sims' 
criticism  with  quite  unnecessary  particularity.  The 
gallant  captain,  as  we  saw  last  week,  had  this  criticism 
forced  from  him,  not  as  a  considered  judgment  on  Briti.sh 
strategy,  but  as  incidental  to  his  defence  of  the  type  of 
ship  tliat  he  wanted  Congress  to  include  in  the  naval 
programme.  But  I  have  pursued  the  subject  for  this 
reason.  This  chance  observation  of  Captain  Sims  illus- 
trates better  than  anything  I  can  remember  the  astonish- 
ing difference  between  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  only 
talk  and  reason  about  war,  and  of  those  who  are  faced  by 
its  realities.  It  was  our  own  fate  before  the  war  to  have 
our  naval  policy  limited  by  civilian  comprehension  of  our 
necessities.  Such  naval  officers  as  were  consulted  had 
to  limit  their  arguments  to  the  considerations  politicians 
would  understand.  Is  Captain  Sims'  report  evidence  that 
America  is  still  in  the  same  condition  ? 

Frankly,  I  find  it  impossible  to  beheve  that  Captain  Sims, 
had  he  been  addressing  a  professional  audience,  would  have 
used  these  arguments.  For  had  he  given  any  weight  to  the 
verj'  obvious  considerations  which  I  have  set  out  above, 
so  far  from  saying  that  Sir  David  Beatty  was  not  justified 
in  risking  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  to  bring  on  a  decisive 
action — the  charge  is,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  imfounded, 
but  let  that  pass  for  the  moment — he  w'oula,  I  think, 
have  gone  with  me  in  saying  that,  could  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  have  ensured  the  total 
destruction  of  the  German  navy,  it  would  have  been  Sir 
David  Beatty's  obvious  duty  to  take  the  risk.  And 
I  am  borne  out  in  thinking  this  by  one  of  Captain  Sims' 
own  phrases.  "  When  for  any  reason,"  he  writes 
"  they  (battle  cruisers)  are  deliberately  put  against 
battleships,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  in  proportion  to 
the  relatively  small  number  of  their  guns  and  the  relative 
lightness  of  their  armour.  It  is  the  same  with  all  other 
types  of  vessels.  If  in.  this  battle  it  had  been  considered 
necessary  to  laimch  flotillas  of  unsupported  destroyers 
against  the  enemy's  battleships  in  daylight,  and  half  of  them 
had  been  destroyed,  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
some  arguments  in  opposition  to  building  any  more 
destroyers — and  these  arguments  would  have  been  precisely 
as  sound  as  the  popular  arguments  now  current  as  a  result 
of  the  sinking  of  the  three  British  battle  cruisers."  Here, 
it  seems  to  me,  speaks  the  real  sailor.  Because,  in  this 
very  Battle  of  Jutland,  destroyers  were  launched,  un- 
supported and  against  battleships,  in  broad  daylight, 
and  it  was  done  by  both  sides  again  and  again,  a  certain 
number  of  destroyers  were  lost.  But  no  one  squealed 
about  the  "  rash  impetuosity "  of  those  who  risked 
unarmoured  destroyers  against  big  guns,  a  single  shot 
of  which  could  blast  them  into  scrap  iron.  And  the 
result  has  not  been  made  the  occasion  for  decrying  the 
building  of  destroyers,  but  an  excuse  for  building  more  ! 

In  the  end,  then,  I  find  myself  in  exact  agreement  with 
Captain  Sims,  Destroyers — like  all  other  forms  of  war- 
ships— have  to  be  risked  at  times  in  unsupported  attacks 
on  vessels  vastly  more  powerful  than  themselves.  And 
when  this  occurs,  such  ships  must  at  times  be  lost.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  is  their  destiny.  And 
whether  it  is  the  two-and-a-half  million  pound  battle 
cruiser,  or  the  destroyer  that  represents  less  than  a  tenth 
of  its  value,  the  principle  is  the  same. 

Battle  Honours  . 

At  the  end  of  last  week  was  published,  three 
and  a  half  months  after  the  action  was  fought, 
Admiral    Jellicoe's     second    despatch,    containing    the 


Mr.  Raymond  Asquith 

THE  Prime  Minister,  who  has  stood  forth  as  the 
true  representative  of  the  nation  from  the  hour 
when  Germany  rejected  honour  and  trampled 
lionesty  and  good  faith  underfoot,  has  now  had 
to  make  that  great  personal  sacrifice  which  so 
many  have  been  called  upon  to  pay.  The  sympathy 
of  the  whole  Empire  will  be  with  Mr.  Asquith  in  his 
sorrow.  He  has  never  flinched  from  the  heaviest  burden 
of  his  high  office  through  all  these  critical  months,  and 
grief  will  only  strengthen  his  resolution  and  add  new 
courage  to  a  nature  that  has  proved  itself  in  different 
circumstances  singularly  courageous. 

The  nation  also  feels  that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Asquith,  it  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons— - 
a  man  singularly  endowed  by  nature  with  uncommon 
gifts.  He  had  abilities  which  carried  everything  before 
him  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  The  academic  honours 
which  had  covered  his  father's  early  years  with  dis- 
tinction were  his  also,  but  won  with  apparently  less 
effort  and  in  shorter  time.  And  at  the  Bar  he  at  once 
established  a  firm  place  for  himself,  proving  that  a  clever 
father  is  not  necessarily  a  clever  son's  worst  obstacle,  as 
is  so  often  said.  He  had  not  entered  the  pohtical  arena, 
but  anticipated  doing  so  just  when  the  war  began.  Then 
he  never  hesitated,  where  his  duty  lay  ;  he  applied  at  once 
for  a  commission ;  and  from  the  Queen's  Westminsters 
was  transferred  to  the  Grenadier  Guards;  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  leading  his  men  into  action,  leaving 
a  young  widow  and  three  children. 

The  life  and  death  of  Lieutenant  Raymond  Asquith  has 
that  imperishable  glory  which  only  noble  character 
can  give.  Here  was  a  man  who,  so  far  as  the  world 
was  concerned,  could  have  done  his  duty  as  a  soldier 
just  as  fully  and  easily  in  a  Staff  appointment  as  in  the 
firing  line  ;  he  had  only  to  ask  for  a  safe  job  and  it  would 
have  been  found  him  ;  and  he  could  have  excused  his 
action  to  his  own  conscience  by  pleading  his  exceptional 
abilities  which  could  be  so  profitably  utilised  after  the 
war.  But  that  was  not  the  man.  Of  finely-tempered 
steel  right  through,  he  judged  himself  as  he  would  have 
judged  others  ;  he  refused  to  take  lesser  risks  than  his 
own  men,  or  to  use  one  of  his  many  advantages  to  shield 
himself  from  danger.  He  has  fallen,  but  we  beheve 
his  name  will  endure,  and  that  he  will  stand  forth  for  all 
time  as  a  representative  of  those  noble  sons  of  the  British 
Empire — men  who  with  everything  to  make  life  pleasant 
and  easy,  cast  all  on  one  side,  chose  their  simple  duty, 
and  gave  their  lives  freely  in  the  execution  of  that  duty. 
By  his  death  Lieutenant  Asquith  consecrated  a  life  of 
undimmed  splendour  to  the  highest  service  of  his  race. 

The  Editor. 

names  of  officers  "  mentioned "  for  honours,  com- 
mendation and  promotion.  One  hundred  and  six 
are  recommended  for  honours  and  ninety-eight  ha^e 
received  them.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  very  appro- 
priately, has  been  included  by  the  King  in  the  Order  of 
Merit.  Sir  David  Beatty  is  promoted  one  step  in  the 
Bath,  so  that  he  now  is  G.C.B.  Admiral  Burney,  whose 
Flagship  was  torpedoed,  receives  a  similar  promotion  in 
the  Michael  and  George.  Rear-Admirals  Sir  Evan 
Thomas  and  Pakenham  receive  the  K.C.B.,  Vice-Admirals 
Sturdee,  Jerram  and  Madden,  the  K.C.M.G.  Thirty-three 
C.B.'s  have  been  bestowed,  of  which  twenty  go  to  the 
Grand  Fleet,  and  thirteen  to  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet, 
the  Light  Cruisers  and  Destroyers  attached  thereto. 
Two  C.M.G.'s  also  go  to  the  latter  force,  and  forty-two 
D.S.O.'s  and  thirteen  D.S.C.'s  are  given,  mostly  to  Sir 
David  Beatty's  command'— which  after  all  saw  most  of 
the  fighting.  But  first,  perhaps  in  order  of  interest,  are 
the  three  Victoria  Crosses,  to  Commander  Bingham,  who 
is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  and  to  Major  Francis 
Harvey,  R.M.L.I.,  and  to  the  boy  Cornwell,  both  of 
whom  died' in  action.     The  Petty  officers  and  men  get 
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thirteen  Conspicuous  Gallantry  Medals,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  D.S.M.'s  and  coninundations.  The 
orticers'  honours  list  is  supplemented  by  two  others,  one 
of  ofticers  commended,  which  is  a  long  one— one  hundred 
and  sixty-four —and  another  of  those  put  forward  for 
immediate  or  early  promotion.  The  promotion  list  was 
published  many  weeks  ago. 

One  or  two  comments  seem  t<i  be  in  place.  First, 
this  honours'  list  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  simple 
reflection  of  the  authorities'  appraisement  of  the  merits 
of  those  actually  engaged  in  lighting  on  the  ,51st  May 
and  on  the  following  night,  The  occasion  of  distribut- 
ing honours  ha,s  been  largely  used — and  no  doubt  (piite 
rightly— for  the  recognition  of  services  rendered  in  the 
Jong  period  of  vigilant  jireparation  that  preceded  the 
action.  That  this  is  so  appears  very  clearly  from  the 
te.xt  of  the  despatch.  For  example.  Sir  John  Jellicoe 
in  reconmiending  a  list  of  h'lag  Officers  for  honours,  says 
of  Rear  Admirals  >iapier  and  Goodenough  and  Commo- 
dore Alexander  Sinclair,  that  they  would  have  been 
recommended  for  an  honour  for  their  actions  on  the  jist 
May,  had  they  not  so  recently  recei\ed  the  C.B.  It  is 
quite  clear  then  that  in  each  case  the  merits  of  every 
oflicer's  whole  term  of  service  during  the  war  have  been 
•  onsidered,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  battle  is  more 
the  occasion  than  the  direct  cause  of  a  decoration  ])eing 
bestowed.  Secondly,  and  bearing  the  preceding  princi])le 
in  mind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the 
filial  appraisement  of  ser\ice.  There  may  be  either 
another  great  fleet  action,  or  failing  that,  more  than 
one  partial  action,  before  the  Central  Empires  are  forced 
to  unconditional  surrender.  Reputations  are,  then, 
still  in  the  making,  and  it  is  not  till  the  story  of  the  war 
is  closed  that  final  adjustments  can  be  made.  It  is 
l)robably    these   two   considerations   that   have   limited 


the  admissions  to  and  promotions  in  the  two  orders  of 
knighthood  to  forty-three,  the  total  honours  to  officers  to 
less  than  one  hundred;  and  have  led  to  many,  whose 
gallantry  and  achievements  in  conditions  of  the  greatest 
danger  are  notorious,  being  left  with  no  further  reward 
than  commendation.  Not  everyone  who  deserved  dis- 
tinction and  mention  could  receive  it  ;  and  if  there  are 
many  disappointnHiits,  as  there  muSt  be,  the  best  con- 
solation is.  after  all,  tiiat  there  are  so  many.  If  courage 
in  facing  death  is  a  title  to  an  honour,  which  of  the 
destroyer  or  light  cruiser  officers  can  be  excluded  ?  AH 
that  can  be  done  is  to  reward  representati\es.  And 
this  has  been  done. 

In  one  way  it  is  the  representative  character  of  the  list 
that  is  its  cliief  interest.  Thus  from  amongst  the  very 
youngest  of  all  those  engaged,  we  find  the  heroCornwell 
ennobled  to  the  end  of  time  by  the  highest  honour  a 
lighting  man  can  win,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
a  chaplain  wins  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  he  being 
by  some  months  the  oldest  man  in  either  of  the 
Fleets,  save  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  a  couple  of 
Senior  Vice-Admirals.  The  gap  of  forty  years  between 
them  is  covered  by  medals,  commendations,  promo- 
tions, Companion.ships  and  Knighthoods  to  members 
of  every  rating,  and  officers,  of  every  rank.  Admirals, 
Captains,  Commanders  and  Lieutenants,  either  as 
Officers  in  Command  or  in  charge  of  the  most 
responsible  activities  of  the  ship,  (piite  naturally  win 
distinctions  and  rewards,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  engineer  officers,  a  carpenter,  a  flight  lieutenant, 
nine  surgeons,  three  officers  of  marines,  paymasters, 
assistant  paymasters,  all  receive  decorations.  'And  the 
officers  commended  include  in  addition  to  these  ratings 
and  ranks,  chaplains,  sub-lieutenants,  midshipmen,  chief 
gunners,  gunners  and  gun  artificers.       Akthuk  Poij.kn 


Another  Verdun  Theory 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


VARIOCS  reasons  have  been  giv^n  for  the  (ier- 
man  assumption  of  the  offensive  before  Verdun. 
One  theory  which,  although  not  the  cmly  sugges- 
tion made,  must  have  had  gieat  weight  with 
the  German  Staff  when  this  offensive  was  decided  upon, 
has  been  expounded  by  a  French  Officer,  Lieut.  Louis 
Madelin  (not  unknown  as  an  historian),  in  a  recent  pamph- 
let entitled  "  L'Avcu-La  Bataillc  dc  \'erdun  d  I' opinion 
allemande."  His  contention  is  that  Germany's  interior 
conditions  forced  her  to  make  this  offensive  and  that 
the  battle  of  Verdun  was  less  an  act  of  strategy  than  a 
manoeuvre  of  home  politics,  an  attempt  to  obviate  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  a  people  tired  of  suffering  and 
.  ready  to  leave  its  leaders  in  the  lurch. 

The  author  of  this  brochure  gleans  his  evidence  ex- 
clusi\(ly  from  German  documents— letters  taken  from 
prisoners,  letters  of  soldiers  and  officers  at  and  behind 
the  front,  and  letters  from  parents  and  friends  addressed 
to  soldiers  at  the  front.  He  is  at  pains  to  explain  that  the 
examples  given  in  his  work  are  quite  a  small  proportion 
of  those  actually  available,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  view  of  the  facts  these  examples  must  be  multi- 
plied by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  He  further 
points  out  that  they  must  logically  be  looked  upon  as 
only  a  very  moderate  expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
their  authors  to  whom  general  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly the  German  censorship,  deny  full  liberty  of  expres- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  letters  are  very  "often  quite 
outspoken  and  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  censor- 
ship is  not  as  strict  as  i,t  might  be,  or  perhaps  that  in- 
dividual employees  of  the  censor  are  personally  not 
hostile  to  the  diffusion  of  such  opinions. 

The  first  series  of  documents  concern  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  battle,  and  they  are  published  in  order  to 
establish  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire 
which  led  to  the  neces.  ity  of  the  Great  Offensive,  thus 
justifjing  the  proclamation  issued  on  February  the  14th 
by  the  Crown  Prince  to  his  troops,  starting  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  "  Ich,  Wilhelm,  sche  das  dcuische  Vatoiand 
gezwum'^en  zur  offensive  tiberzugchcn."  (Literally  "I 
William,  see  the  German  Fatherland  forced  to  proceed  to 
the  offensive). 
Already  at  Christmas  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  even  of  dis- 


content seems  to  have  been  more  widespread  m  Ger- 
many than  the  papers  would  have  us  believe.  Note 
for  instance  a  letter  addressed  by  a  father  at  Leipzig  to 
his  son  expressing  the  opinion  :  "  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  things  are  always  getting  worse  for  us,'  and  we  can 
d()  nothing  but  star\e,  and  wait  until  it  may  please  the 
criminals  to  make  peace."  Similar  complaints  come  from' 
all  parts.  At  Oberschoenwcide  for  instance  a  policeman, 
who  attempted  to  make  a  calming  ancl  patriotic  speech 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  which  was  pillaging  shops, 
was  so  badly  beaten  that  he  had  to  be  removed  on  a 
stretcher  ;  at  Charlottenburg  women  started  smashing 
windows,  crying  that  they  wanted  food  and  their  hus- 
bands ;  at  Gecstemunde  a  butter  merchant  had  his  shop 
front  smashed  up  by  rioters  ;.  at  Hambing  where  "  busi- 
ness is  getting  more  and  more  difficult.  At  an  age  when 
one's  strength  begins  to  give  out,  it  is  worse  than  death 
to  lose  all  that  one  has  spent  a  life  of  hard  work  in  order 
to  build  up." 

So  much  for  the  civilians.  Soldiers,  however,  are  not 
all  heroes,  for  suffering  and  doubt  are  sometimes  harder 
to  bear  than  the, fire  of  the  enemy.  "  Food  is  getting 
worse  and  worse,  fit  to  sicken  one,"  writes  a  soldier 
from  a  garrison  in  the  interior  to  a  friend  at  Koenigsberg. 
A  young  woman  of  \\'eilburg  in  Prussia  writes  'to  her 
husband  :  "  Surely  you  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  of 
contemplating  suicide.  .  .  It  is  true  that  the  treat- 
ment you  receive  is  cruel  and  brutal  and  unworthy  of  a 
man.  Let  your  officers  do  what  they  like,  however 
scandalous  it  may  be,  since  you  cannot  change  their 
conduct."  Later  in  the  same  letter  :  "  I  hear  from  eye 
witnesses  that  (ierman  officers  have  committed  pillage 
in  Poland  like  ordinary  thieves  .  .  .  When  you  are 
in  the  trenches,  I  implore  you,  dear  Willy,  not  to  expose 
3'ourself  uselessly  ;  try  and  kill  from  a  safe  place  just  like 
the  others  do." 
^^  A  letter  from   Cologne  dated   December  29th,   1915  : 

\  ou  tell  me  not  to  believe  what  the  papers  write.  Do 
you  think  we  imagine  there  is  much  enthusiasm  at  the 
front  ?      A  year  ago  we  might  have  thought  so,  but  now 

.  .  ."  The  enthusiasm  at  the  front  certainly  had 
dimmished  if  we  judge  by  a  letter  written  on  Januarv  4th 
bv  a  soldier  in  the  Argonne  ■    "J    passed  the   Christmas 
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holidays  in  the  front  Une  with  eight  chums  ;  we  were 
four  days  without  food  or  drink,  buried  in  the  ruined 
trenches.  We  were  up  to  our  chests  in  mud  and  water  and 
had  to  be  dug  out  by  pioneers  .  .  .  You  can  im- 
agine, my  dear  brother,  how  thin  I  am  after  those  terrible 
marches  in  Serbia  and  the  miserable  conditions  in  which 
we  are  now  living  in  the  trenches." 

Thousands  of  letters  bear  witness  to  this  state  of  mind. 
"  God  grant  that  the  war  finish  soon,"  writes  an  inhabitant 
of  Cassel,  "  otherwise  there  will  be  disorder  again  as  in 
1848."  "  Sad  things  will  soon  be  seen  in  Germany," 
writes  another.  "  Will  the  war  continue  until  all  the 
young  people  have  been  killed  ?  Everybody  here  is 
very  sick  at  the  duration  of  the  war." 

The  taking  of  Verdun  was  intended  to  set  a  term  to  this 
chorus  of  doubt  and  recrimination.  One  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  the  war  has  been  the  extraordi- 
nary ductility  of  German  public  opinion.  Like  a  well- 
trained  orchestra,  the  public  has  not  failed  to  follow 
closely  the  conductor's  baton.  Spontaneously,  starting 
with  similar  hopes  and  similar  illusions,  the  people  have 
accepted  the  opinions  of  their  leaders  with  a  readiness 
almost  amounting  to  blindness.  A  few  days  before  the 
attack  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  stating  amongst  other  things,  that  "  the  trencli 
warfare  has  lasted  long  enough  and  the  campaign  must 
now  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  great  offensive  ;  I  there- 
fore order  the  fortress  of  Verdun  to  be  attacked."  At 
this  waving  of  the  magic  wand  the  whole  of  Germany 
took  ujD  the  refrain  and  the  thousand  \oices  of  the  Press 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Verdun  was'  going  to  be 
taken  and  that  peace  was  imminent. 

The  offensive  began  on  February  21st,  and  on  that 
same  day  a  soldier  wrote  to  his  mother  :  "  The  artillery 
has  now  been  firing  for  eight  hours  with  the  biggest 
guns  and  with  howitzers  of  48,  j8,  and  30  centimetres. 
We  are  beginning  a  struggle  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen.  Our  officers  have  told  us  that  our 
l'"atherland  and  our  dear  families  expect  great  things  of 
us."  "  If  this  is  successful,"  says  another  letter,  "  peace 
will  soon  come,  for  the  enemy  will  realise  that  he  cannot 
get  the  better  t)f  us."  In  many  instances,  however, 
scepticism  was  stronger  than  the  hre  of  enthusiasm,  and, 
as  an  examination  of  M.  Madelin's  instances  will  show, 
as  much  at  the  front  as  at  home.  As  the  battle  was 
prolonged  so  scepticism  gained  ground,  sometimes  be- 
coming transformed  into  discouragement  and  even  des- 
pair. Very  soon  this  feeling  spread  to  the  civilians,  and  a 
new  chorus  of  disenchantment  was  heard  in  the  land. 

"  You  advance  no  longer,"  wrote  on  March  6th,  a 
citizen   of   Strassdor.      "  The    French   and   the   British 


are  evidently  defending  themselves  to  their  last  gasp." 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  a  citizen  of  Ittlingen  who  grows 
sarcastic  :  "  You  would  evidently  be  on  the  high  road 
to  Paris  by  now  if  the  French  were  not  in  the  way  !  " 
The  realisation  of  the  difficulties  encountered  began  to 
make  the  public  more  sensitive  to  losses,  and  we  sec  in 
numberless  instances  of  opinion  that  "  It  is  high  time  to 
put  an  end  to  this  terrible  slaughter."  The  economic 
pinch  became  again  prominent  and  soldiers  complained 
.often  of  being  fed  on  jam.  "  We  are  making  war  on 
jam."  Wives  write  to  persuade  their  husbands  to 
desert  ;  others  preach  revolution.  ''  Of  those  who 
started  the  war,  none  dies  !  " 

Behef  in  the  taking  of  Verdun  declines  and  a  shortage 
of  men  becomes  noticeable.  A  letter  from  Wiebelsbach 
says  "  Young  men  of  18  have  had  to  draw  lots  for  service 
.  .  .  things  will  go  on  until  there  are  no  men  left  at 
all."  From  Wiesbaden  :  "  Young  men  of  18  are  already 
incorporated  ;  those  of  17  have  already  had  to  register." 
From  Ki.  Ringe  (Westphalia)  :  "  The  lists  are  being 
revised  and  new  men  being  called  up  !"  From  Stammhani 
(Bavaria)  :  "  You  ask  if  there  arc  any  young  men  left 
here,  unfortunately  the  18-year-olds  were  called  up  on 
April  4th,  no  one  is  left  except  the  very  young  or  old  ones 
like  me."  From  Hamburg  :  "  All  class  iijiG  is  now 
going  to  the  front  ;  last  Saturday  more  than  4,000  men 
went  ;  class  1917  are  going  to-morrow  (April  20th)  ; 
they  ought  to  be  given  toys  to  play  with  instead  of  hre- 
arms  ;  even  my  cousin  from  Charlottenburg  who  is 
literally  only  a  shadow  of  a  man,  has  had  to  go.     .     .     ." 

Everywhere  the  impression  grows  that  Verdun  cannot 
be  taken  with  these  sort  of  reserves,  and  more  than  one 
citizen  begins  to  deal  out  the  ad^■ice  which  the  young 
woman  above-mentioned  gave  to  her  husband.  '"  Lay 
down  your  arms."  Lt.  A.  of  the  172nd  regiment  at 
Offenburg,  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  :  "  The  mass 
of  the  public  is  getting  more  and  more  indifferent  towards 
the  war  and  is  much  more  concerned  with  economic 
troubles." 

Here  we  may  end  this  study.  It  sliows  but  one  side  of 
the  Verdun  question,  but  it  is  a  characteristic  side. 
Viewed  in  this  light  the  battle  appears  as  a  short  halt  on 
the  downward  path  towards  public  demoralisation,  a 
brief  Hash  of  rosy  illusion  between  two  stages  of  doubt 
and  discouragement.  How  far  victory  could  have 
stopped  the  growing  tide  of  discontent  we  cannot  tell  ; 
Init  renewed  enthusiasm  will  not  replace  the  armies' 
losses  and  many  victories  must  be  gained  to  wipe  out 
their  memory.  Should  these  victories  fail  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  give  back  to  the  people 
that  conlidence  which  is  surely  slipping  away. 


ii 


Sharks  of  the   Air" 


By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


MY  fust,  and  incidentally  my  nearest,  glimpse 
of  a  raiding  Zeppelin  was  from  a  yacht  on  the 
Norfolk  Broads  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  We 
had  sailed  and  poled  along  a  river  and  canal 
during  the  day,  and  at  evening  had  moored  against 
the  bank  at  a  little  village  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
North  Sea.  The  morning  papers  contained  an  official 
bulletin  telling  of  an  air  raid  on  the  "  Eastern  Counties," 
and  later  in  the  day  a  farmer  told  us  that  a  place  to 
the  south-east  had  been  bombed.  A  second  raid  in 
that  vicinity  seemed,  therefore,  anything  but  likely. 

The  afternoon  closed  in  one  of  those  characteristic 
butterfly  chases  of  sunshine  and  showers  so  familiar  to 
the  August  voyageur  on  the  "  Broads." 

It  was  a  good  two  hours  afterwards  that  a  strange  new 
sound  became  audible,  first  distantly,  in  the  puffs 
of  the  quickening  night  breeze,  soon  more  imminent  and 
with  steady  insistence.  It  was  apparently  the  booming 
explosions  of  powerful  gas  engines,  and  presently  blending 
with  this,  could  be  distinguished  a  buzzing  clackity-clack 
that  suggested  whirring  propellers. 

"  Another  aeroplane,"  suggested  one.  "  A  fleet  of 
aeroplanes,"  hazarded  another  ;  "  A  dirigible  thrashing- 
machine,"  opined  a  third  ;  and,  judging  by  the  now 
almost  overpowering  rush  of  sound,  the  latter  was  the 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

The  whole  universe  seemed  to  have  resolved  itself 
into  one  mighty  roar,  and  I  distinctly  recall  that  the 


mainsail  halyard  by  which  I  steadied  myself  vibrated  to 
the  beat  of  the  pulsating  grind  from  above.  For  a 
moment— sensing  rather  than  seeing — I  was  aware  of 
a  great  black  bulk  blotting  out  the  stars  above  the  river, 
and  then,  stabbing  the  darkness  like  a  flaming  sword,  the 
yellow  flash  of  a  searchlight  leapt  forth  from  the  dusky 
void,  and  ran  in  swift  zigzags  back  and  forth  across  the 
marshes  and  canals  beneath.  Now  a  herd  of  cows  could 
be  seen  staggering  dazedly  to  their  feet,  now  the  startled 
bridge  players  on  the  deck  of  the  house-boat  moored 
above  were  revealed,  and  now  our  own  eyes  blinked 
blindly  in  the  yellow  glare  before  the  questing  shaft 
darted  on  down  the  river  to  spot-light  an  eel-flsher's 
shanty  on  the  dyke  and  the  gaunt  frame  of  a  towering 
windmill  beyond. 

Now  it  found  the  sharp  right-angling  bend  of  the  river, 
quivered  there  for  a  second  or  two  and  then  flashed  out, 
leaving  a  blanker  blackness  behind.  At  almost  the  same 
instant  the  "  Thing  of  Terror  "—a  hurtling  mass  of 
roaring  engines  and  clattering  propellers — shot  by  over- 
head, followed  by  a  confused  wake  of  conflicting  air 
currents.  It  passed  straight  down  above  the  middle 
of  the  river  at  a  height  of  not  over  300  feet  and  beneath 
the  dimly  guessed  bulk  of  it  bright  chinks  and  squares 
of  light,  broken  by  the  shadows  of  moving  men,  plotted 
the  lines  of  two  under-slung  cars.  A  Zeppelin  had 
passed  literally  within  a  stone's  throw. 

The  lights  of  the  car  leapt  sharply  upward  almost 
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immediately  the  bend  of  the  river  was  reached,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  minutes  the  roar  of  the  engines  dwindled 
to  a  distant  buzz  and  died  away  completely.  Ten 
minutes  passed,  during  which  the  old  eel-li>her  went  on 
stringing  his  traps^  across  the  river  and  the  house-boaters 
resumecl  their  interrupted  bridge.  Theji  at  almost  the 
same  moment,  clear  and  sfiarp,  cajiie  the  sound  of 
furious  light  artillery  fire.  This  lasted  for  only  a 
minute  or  two,  and  there  was  another  eight  or  ten 
minute  interval  before  a  still  more  distant  round  of  gun 
lire  became  faintly  audible.  Drowning  the  crack  of 
these  latc»st  shots  suddenly  came  the  roll  of  a  heavy 
boom,  quickly  to  be  followed  by  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  a  dozen  or  more  had  sounded.  Then 
the  peaceful  silence  of  the  early  evening  resumed  its  sway. 
*        *         *       '  t        *        * 

My  ne.xt  glimpse  of  a  Zeppelin  was  two  months  later, 
o\er  London.-  The  night  was  clear,  calm  and  moonless 
—  ideal  Zeppelin  conclitions — and  walking  down  from 
my  hotel  to  a  music-hall  at  eight  o'clock  I  noticed  that 
the  searchlights  were  turning  the  dome  of  the  sky  into 
one  great  kaleidoscope  witii  their  weaving  bands  of 
brightness.  The  warming-up  drill  was  over  as  I  entered 
the  music  hall,  and,  returning  home  at  the  end  of  the 
"  top-liner's  "  act,  I  picked  my  precarious  way  by  the 
light  of  the  stars  and  the  diffused  lialos  of  what  had 
once  been  street  lamps.  I  was  in  bed  by  a  quarter  to 
eleven,  and  it  was  but  a  few  moments  later  that  the 
distant  but  unmistakable  boom  of  a  bomb  smote  upon 
my  unpillowed  ear.  I  was  at  my  east-facing  window 
with  a  jump,  and  an  instant  later  the  opaque  curtain  of 
the  night  was  being  slashed  to  ribbons  by  the  awakening 
searchlights. 

;l*'(>r  a  minute  or  two  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  reeling 
blind  and  large  across  the  empty  heavens,  and  then, 
guided  by  the  nearing  explosions,  one  after  another  they 
veered  off  to  the  east  and  focussed  in  a  great  cone  of 
light  where  two  or  three  slender  slivers  of  vivid  brightness 
were  gliding  nearer  abo\e  the  dim  bulks  of  the  domes 
and  spires. 

Swiftly,  undeviatingly,  relentlessly,  the^e  little  pale 
yellow  dabs  came  on,  carrying  with  them,  as  by  a  sort. 
of  magnetic  attraction,  the  tip  of  the  cone  formed  by  the 
converged  beams  of  the  searchlights.  Nearer  and  louder 
sounded  the  detonations  of  the  bombs.  Now  they  burst 
in  salvos  of  threes  and  fours  ;  ■  now  singlj'  at  intervals, 
but  with  never  more  than  a  few  seconds  between.  Always 
a  splash  of  lurid  light  preceded  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosion, in  most  instances  to  be  followed  by  the  quick 
leap  of  flames  against  the  skyline.  Many  of  these  fires 
died  away  quickly— sometimes  through  lack  of  fuel,  as 
in  a  stone-paved  court,  more  often  through  being  subdued 
by  the  firemen,  scores  of  whose  engines  could  be  heard 
clanging  through  the  streets— others  waxed  bright  and 
spread  until  the  yellow  shafts  of  the  searchlights  paled 
against  the  heightening  glow  of  the  eastern  heavens. 

The  wooden  clackity-clack  of  the  raiders'  propellers 
came  to  my  ears  at  about  the  same  moment  that  the 
sparkling  trail  of  the  fuse  of  an  incendiary  bomb  against 
the  loom  of  a  familiar  spire  roughly  located  the  van 
of  the  attack  as  now  about  half  a  mile  distant.  After 
that  things  happened  so  fast  that  my  recollections,  though 
photographically  vivid,  are  somewhat  disconnected. 
My  last  "  calmly  calculative  "  act  was  to  measure  one 
of  the  cmcoming  airships— then  at  about  twenty-five 
degrees  from  directly  overhead— between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  my  outstretched  right  arm,  these, 
extended  to  their  utmost,  framing  the  considerably 
foreshortened  gas  bag  with  about  a  half  inch  to  spare. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  almost  undeviating  line  of  flight 
pursued  by  the  approaching  Zeppelins  appeared  as  likely 
to  carry  them  on  one  side  of  my  coign  of  vantage  as  the 
other  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be 
going  to  pass  directly  overhead.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
not  unnaturally,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  base- 
ment—for the  next  minute  or  two  at  least— would  be 
vastly  preferable,  for  any  but  observation  purposes,  to 
my  top-floor  window.  Before  I  could  translate  this 
discretionary  impulse  into  action,  however,  a  point  or 
two  of  change  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  approaching 
airships.  This  meant  that  the  swath  of  the  bombs 
would  he  cut  at  least  a  hundred  yards  to  the  north- 
east and,  impelled  by  the  fascination  of  the  unfolding 
spectacle,  1  remained  at  my  window.     During  the  next 


half  minute  or  thereabouts  the  bombs  fell  singly  at 
three  or  four  second  intervals  ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  number  of  sputtering  fire-balls — not  unlike  the 
wakes  of  meteors — lengthened  downward  from  beneath 
each  of  the  two  airships.  (I  might  explain  that  I  did 
not  see  more  than  two  Zeppelins  at  any  time,  though 
some  have  claimed  to  have  seen  three.) 

Immediately  following  the  release  of  the  bombs  the 
lines  of  fire  streamed  in  a  forward  curve,  but  from  about 
half  way  down  their  fall  was  almost  perpendicular.  As 
they  neared  the  earth  the  hiss  of  cloven  air— similar  to 
but  not  so  high-keyed  as  the  shriek  of  a  shell — became 
audible,  and  a  .second  or  two  later  the  flash  of  the  ex- 
plosion and  the  rolling  boom  were  practically  simul- 
taneous. 

Between  eight  and  a  dozen  bombs  fell,  and  at  a 
distance  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards  from 
my  window,  the  echoes  of  one  explosion  mingling 
with  the  burst  of  the  next.  Broken  glass  tinkled 
down  to  the  left  and  right,  and  a  fragment  of 
slate  from  the  roof  shattered  upon  my  balcony.  But 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  was  the  rush  of  air 
from,  or  rather  to,  the  explosion.  With  each  detonation 
I  leaned  forward  instinctively  and  braced  myself  for  a 
blow  on  the  chest,  and  lo — it  descended  upon  my  back. 
The  same  mysterious  force  burst  inward  my  half  latched 
door,  and  all  down  one  side  of  the  square  curtains  were 
streaming  outward  from  open  or  broken  windows.  (I 
did  not  sit  down  and  ponder  the  question  at  the  moment, 
but  the  phenomenon  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that, 
because  the  force  of  the  explosives  used  in  Zeppehn 
bombs  is  invariably  exerted  upwards,  the  air  from 
the  lower  level  is  drawn  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus  created. 
This  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  all  of  the  window 
glass  shattered  by  the  raiders  has  fallen  on  the  sidewalks 
instead  of  inside  the  rooms.) 

The  dominating  feature  of  the  climax  of  the  raid 
was  the  Zeppelins  themselves.  Emboldened,  perhaps, 
by  the  absence  of  gun-fire,  these  had  slowed  down 
for  their  parting  salvo  so  as  to  have  been  almost 
"  hovering  "  when  the  bombs  were  dropped  opposite 
my  vantage  point.  Brilliantly  illfiminated  by  the 
searchlights,  whose  beams  wove  about  belovV  them 
like  the  ribbons  in  a  Maypole  dance,  the  clean  lines  of 
their  gaunt  frameworks  stood  out  like  bas-reliefs  in 
yellow  wax.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  would 
lurch  violently  upward— probably  at  the  release  of  a  heavy 
bomb— but,  controlled  by  rudders  and  planes,  the  move- 
ment had  much  of  the  easy  power  of  the  dart  of  a  great 
fish.  Indeed,  there  was  strong  suggestion  of  something 
strangely  familiar  in  the  lithe  grace  of  those  sleek  yellow 
bodies,  in  the  swift  swayings  and  rightings,  in  the  power- 
ful directing  movements  of  those  hinged  "  tails,"  and 
all  at  once  the  picture  of  a  gaunt  "  man-eater  "  nosing 
his  terribly  purposeful  way  below  the  keel  of  a  South  Sea 
pearler  flashed  to  my  mind,  and  the  words  "  Sharks  ! 
Sharks  of  the  Air  !  "    leapt  to  my  hps. 

A  star-burst  pricked  the  night  in  the  rear  of  the 
second  airship,  and  well  on'  a  fine  with  it  ;  a  second  ex- 
ploded fairly  above  it  ;  and  then— all  at  once  I  was  con- 
scious that  the  searchlights  were  playing  on  a  swelling 
cloud  of  white  mist  which  was  trailing  awiiy  into  the  north- 
east. The  Zeppelin  had  evidently  taken  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  squid. 

****** 

Many  months  passed  before  a  Zeppelin  was  again  over 
us,  and  so  stealthily  did  it  come  and  go,  and  so 
completely  was  it  foiled  of  whatever  its  purpose  might  have 
been— that  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  could  have  known  of  the  swift  nocturnal 
visitation.  It  was  only  by  the  sheerest  luck  that  I 
chanced  to  be  a  witness  of  it,  and  the  entry  in  my  journal 
recording  the  event  is  as  brief  and  colourless  as  the  raid 
itself. 

"  I  went  to  see  '  Madame  Butterfly  '  at  a  theatre 
last  night,  and  on  coming  out  to  the  street,  a  little  after 
eleven,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  distant  sound 
of  small  calibre  guns.  The  reports  were  so  faint  as  to 
be  audible  only  in  the  lulls  of  the  traffic,  and  few  of  the 
home-wending  after-theatre  crowd  appeared  to  notice 
them.  In  passing  the  corner  of  a  little  street  that  broke 
the  even  skyline,  however,  I  came  upon  a  knot  of 
men  watching  a  faintly  luminous  ball  of  brightness  that 
floundered  up  and  down  at  the  tip  of  a  searchlight 
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beam  as  a  water-tossed  ball  bobs  on  a  fountain  jet. 
That  was  all  that  appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  focussed  my  opera-glass  upon 
the  mysterious  object  that  I  saw  that  it  was  a  lone 
Zeppelin — almost  head-on  to  where  I  stood — surrounded 
by  a  perfect  swarm  of  twinkling  shrapnel  bursts. 
Suddenly,  the  little  golden  ball  seemed  to  melt  upwards 
and  was  gone.  The  searchlight  "  groped  "  as  blindly 
and  vainly  for  it  with  its  beam  as  I  did  with  my  glass. 
The  distant  and  muftled  sound  of  bombs,  e.xploding  in 
quick  blended  salvos,  was  heard  a  couple  of  minutes 
later,  and  that  marked  the  end  of  the  abortive  raid." 


"Hooked!" 

P.S. — By  the  moon  it  was  just  a  year  from  the  time  of 
the  first  great  Zeppelin  raid  on  London  to  the  record- 
breaking  attempt  of  early  September,  iqi6.  By  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  it  wasmy  fortune  to  view  both  raids  from 
the  same  vantage  point,  and  my  opportunity  for  com- 
paring the  Zeppelin  as  master  (as  exemplified  on  the 
first  occasion)  and  the  Zeppelin  mastered  (as  exemplified 
,  on  the  latter  occasion)  could  not  conceivably  have  been 
more  favourable. 

I  have  always  thought  of  those  arrogant,  merciless 
low-flying  airships  of  the  first  raid  as  sharks  in  their 
element,  sharks  nosing  indolently  around  a  helpless 
prey  that  was  powerless  to  escape  them.  A  year  ago 
the  raiders  unquestionably  knew  to  a  nicety  the  weak- 
ness of  London's  embryo  air  defences,  and  governed 
their  action  accordingly.  But  the  hunted  thing  which 
zigzagged  in  erratic  flight  across  the  London  heavens  in 
this  latest  raid,  relentlessly  pursued  by  ordered  search- 
lights beams  and  artillery  fire,  far  from  suggesting  the 
coolly  purposeful  "  man-eater "  in  its  element,  called 
up  rather  the  picture  of  a  fugitive  leviathan  that  had 
-  been  left  by  the  receding  tide  in  some  land-locked  lagoon 
and  was  being  cornered  b}'  fishermen  who  were  so  sure 
of  their  game  that  they  did  not  even  have  to  try  to 
hasten  the  harpooning. 

There  was  no  indiscriminate  slashing  about  of  the 
lights  this  time  as  in  the  raids  of  last  year,  but  only  a 
methodical  searching  by  a  score  or  so  of  them  of  what 
were  doubtless  definitely  allotted  areas  of  the  overcast 
heavens.  Flashes  of  guns  and  shrapnel  were  visible 
to  the  south-east  before  the  Zeppelin  itsQ,'f  appeared  ; 
also  the  blended  rumble  of  what  were  prfioably  hastily 
scuttled  bombs. 

The  airship  was  flying  very  high — two  or  three  times 
as  high,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  were  tho.se  of  the  first  raid — 
when  a  couple  of  searchlights  waylaid  it  at  the  edge  of  a 
cloud  ;  but  even  at  an  altitude  which  was  hardly  less 
than  15,000  feet  it  still  appeared  huge,  certainly  larger 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen  before.  The  ribs  were  less 
pronounced  than  those  of  last  year's  raiders,  and  the 
nose  appeared  to  be  much  sharper.  The  gondolas 
appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  enclosed  in  the  body  of  the 
ship  itself.  As  for  its  comparative  size,  the  length  of 
my  extended  binoculars,  held  at  arm's  end,  just  about 
blotted  it  out. 

The  firing,  when  it  began,  was  as  orrdered  and  methodi- 
cal as  the  searchlight  work  had  been.  It  seemed  to  come 
in  one  great  salvo  from  the  guns  of  a  carefully  deter- 
mined area,  to  which  the  order  had  doubtless  gone  at  the 
same  instant.  Even  before  the  firing  commenced  the 
airship  had  started  emitting  clouds  of  steam  or  gas  in  an 
endeavour  to  conceal  itself,  and  to  this  must  have  been 
due  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  shell- 
bursts — considering  the  number  of  guns  in  action— were 
visible.  The  trailing  white  cloud  was  mottled  with  the 
bright  flashes  inside  it,  however,  and  from  the  fact  that 
these  were  above,  below  and  at  both  ends  of  the  fugitive 
gas-bag,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  latter  was  re- 
ceiving its  full  share  of  the  spiteful  missiles  directed  at  it. 
Few  of  the  shots  fell  far  short,  or  went  wide  to  any  length, 
as  had  those  directed  at  last  year's  raiders.  The  problem 
of  ranging  and  hitting  the  Zeppelin  had  apparently  been 
solved  ;  it  was  now  a  question  of  what  effect  the  hits 
were  going  to  have. 

Partly  aided  by  its  own  swelling  clouds  of  gas,  partly 
by  the  lowering  fringes  of  the  shifting  cumuli,  the  raider 
disappeared  from  sight  four  or  \\\e  minutes  after  the 
firine  ceased,  but  not  before  T  wac  oV.l«  iO-j;r.lTr  t,^  rlic<'<^rn 


that  there  had  already  been  some  reduction  in  its  altitude. 
Twice  or  thrice  swift  shadows  cutting  the  shafts  of 
wheehng  searchlights  had  given  sure  hint  of  the  aerial 
ambush  preparing,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that 
so  much  as  eight  or  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  a  quick 
red-yellow  flash  of  light  in  the  north-eastern  sky  told  that 
the  coup-dc-gracc  had  finally  been  given. 

For  six  or  eight  seconds  this  light  spread — evidently 
inside  the  outer  envelope — until  the  whole  body  of  the 
Zeppelin  was  outlined  in  smouldering  fire.  Then  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  explosion — though  I  heard  no  sound 
of  it — ^a  spreading  geyser  of  flame  shot  skywards,  and  the 
frame  of  the  airship  up-ended  and  began  to  fall,  throwing 
a  light  strong  enough  to  cast  shadows  in  the  rosy  glow 
that  played  over  London.  The  sheet  of  flame  seemed  to 
have  acted  somewhat  as  a  parachute,  for  the  descent  of 
the  blazing  mass  took  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
time  as  a  dead  weight  would  have  taken  to  fall  10,000 
feet.  When  it  reached  the  ground  a  great  fan-shaped 
red  glow  plaj'ed  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  died  out  so 
completely  that  only  the  faintest  blur  of  luminosity 
marked  the  spot  on  the  north-eastern  horizon  where  it 
had  fallen. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  scene  shortly  after  daybreak 
the  thing  which  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  was  the 
astonishingly  small  amount  of  wreckage  ;  hardly  more, 
indeed,  than  one  would  find  among  the  ruins  of  a  burnecl 
wooden  bungalow.  I  had  expected  to  find  a  great 
dragon-like  frame  of  aluminium  writhing  across  many 
hundreds  of  feet  of  field, "where  all  there  was  in  fact  were 
some  compact  little  engines,  the  fragments  of  a  big  pro- 
peller, some  battered  masses  of  metal  which  were  once 
the  gondolas,  a  machine  gun  or  two,  some  aluminium 
and  copper  tubing,  the  whole  inextricably  entangled  in 
miles  and  miles  of  wire. 


* 


Such  was  my  experience  of  the  "  receding  "  Zeppelin. 
Pondering  on  how  the  first  one  was  a  veritable  "  Bolt  of 
Wrath  "  that  nearly  swept  me  from  my  feet  with  the 
wind  stirred  up  in  its  passage,  how  others  were  mere 
will-o'-the-wisps  melting  into  the  mists  of  the  horizon, 
and  how  the  last  was  reduced  to  an  insignificant  heap  of 
charred  wreckage  in  a  country  field,  the  thought  comes 
that  perhaps  this  may  be  taken  to  symbolise  the  dwindling 
of  the  Zeppelin  menace  to  England ;  nay,  more,  as 
prophetic  of  the  passing  of  the  Germanic  menace  to 
Civilisation. 


The  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  junior,  has  for  over  three 
years  been  a  standing  treat  in  our  contemporary  Truth. 
These  witty  observations  which  have  caught  so  "well  the 
spirit  of  the  great  original,  have  since  the  war  began  gained 
an  historical  value  ;  for  this  reason  we  commend  very  warmly 
this  volume  [A  Diary  of  the  Great  War,  by  Samuel  Pepys, 
jun.,  Illustrated  by  M.  Watson-Williams.  John  Lane,  5s.  net). 
Great  events  have  crowded  so  quickly  on  one  another  that 
already  we  find  it  difficult  to  arrange  our  recollections  rightly. 
In  this  diary,  flavoured  with  Attic  salt,  we  are  carried  back 
to  hours  and  controversies  which  seem  even  to-day  almost 
to  belong  to  a  previous  life.  Into  whatever  page  "one  may 
choose  to  dip.  there  is  something  to  arrest  attention,  to 
encourage  reading  and  to  awaken  mirth. 

A  useful  war  map  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
George  Philip  and  Son,  of  32,  Fleet  Street.  It  shows  the 
British  Battle  Front  in  France  and  Belgium  (5  miles  to  the 
iiKh),  and  includes  a  complete  Reference  Index. 

The  third  edition  of  John  Bellows'  amous  French-English 
Dictionary  (5s.)  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  It  is  over  forty  years  since  the  late  Mr. 
Bellows  first  produced  his  masterpiece ;  its  popularity 
has  steadily  increased.  This  new  edition  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged  by  his  son,  Mr.  William  Bellows. 

A  textual  translation  of  the  note  addressed  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  Governments  of  Neutral  Powers  on  the 
conduct  of  the  German  authorities  towards  the  population 
of  the  French  departments  in  enemy  occupation  has  recently 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  entitled  The 
Deportation  of  Women  and  Girls  from  Lille.  (6d.  riet.)  The 
aleportations  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  report,  although 
extracts  from  other  documents,  relating  to  German  breaches 
of  international  law  since  1914,  are  included.  The  terseness 
of  this  authentic  evidence  on  Ciennan  barbarities  is  eloquent, 
and  the  publication  of  this  translation,  unspoiled  by  any 
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Mountain  Tarns 

By  William  T.  Palmer 
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NO,  one  must  decline  to  compare  llyns,  loclisand 
tarns.  Cumbria,  Scotland  and  Wales  are  each 
in  their  way  distinct,  and  there  are  also  the  pools 
of  the  Pennine  dales  to  be  considered.  No 
doubt  a  long  wander  through  Donegal,  Connemara  and 
Kerry  would  only  convince  me  that  the  Irish  lough  is 
ilifferent  from  every  other,  and  impossible  to  compare. 
But  that  ramble  must  wait  for  peace  days.  Meantime, 
there  are  wonderful  and  distinctive  features  about  our 
upland  waters  to  consider. 

There  are  few  natural  meres  among  the  Pennine  hills  : 
indeed,  Semmer  water  in  Wensleydale  is,  with  Talkin 
Tarn  in  North  Cumberland,  practically  the  only  one  of 
importance.  One  has,  however,  a  striking  recollection 
of  a  pool  on  the  shoulder  of  Wild  Boar  Fell  in  Westmor- 
land which,  in  a  certain  midnight  hour,  looked  wild  and 
romantic.  A  plover  rose,  wailing,  from  the  little  marsh, 
and  the  stony  slope  beyond  appeared  a  very  precipice 
towering  to  imtokl  heights.  Illusion  of  course,  for  next 
morning  the  black  tarn  had  resolved  into  a  tiny  shallow 
with  a  great  i^tretch  of  damp  mud  all  round. 

There  are  one  or  two  "  wheels  "  on  the  upper  Tecs 
which,  in  wild  and  lonely  beauty,  might  almost  be  dubbed 
tarns,  and  of  course,  beyond  the  Roman  Wall  the  North- 
umbrian finds  "  a  lake  district  " — three  small  pools  in 
disappointing  surroundings,  though  one  had  a  bold  pre- 
. tence  at  a  crag  in  its  neighboiuhood. 

The  Pearl  of  Pennine  Meres 

North  or  south  the  pearl  of  Pennine  meres  is  un- 
doubtedly Semmer  Wajer,  and  here,  at  any  rate,  artificial 
banks  are  not  evident,  though  the  outflow  "is  tapped,  both 
for  water-supply  and  electric  power.  But  to  compare 
Semmer  \\'ater  with  any  Lake  Country  tarn  is  a  perilous 
imdertaking.  One  has  seen  it  from  afar  through  the  heat- 
haze  of  June,  and  been  reminded  of  Elter  Water,  of  Lowes 
Water,  of  Esthwaite,  and  at  dawn  one  thought  of 
Bassenthwaite  from  the  slopes  of  Barf,  yet  consideration 
has  failed  to  find  any  real  grounds  for  such  comparison. 
Semmer  Water  has,  however,  what  few  of  the  tarns 
further  west  can  claim— a  real  standing  in  ancient  rhyme 
and  story.  Wensleydale  was  full  of  towers  and  castles, 
of  great  deeds  in  peace  and  war,  when  the  dales  of  Cumbria 
were  still  held  by  wild  goat-herds  and  himters. 

Maybe  it  was  the  monks  of  Furness  Abbey  who  first 
found  the  tarns  of  the  Lake  Country.  They"  were  great 
.  with  the  angle,  had  salmon  weirs  and  eel-traps  on  every 
stream  within  their  domain,  claimed  nets  and  boats 
on  all  lakes  and  estuaries.  And  local  legend  will  have 
it  that  the  char  was  introduced  to  the  north  by  these 
cowled  men,  who  settled  it  in  every  suitable  lake,  and 
•  even  in  two  mountain  tarns— Goats  Water,  high  up  on 
,  the  shoulder  of  Coniston  Old  Man,  and  Seathwaite  tarn 
which  is  beyond  a  1,800  ft.  hausc  or  pass,  and  which 
drains  the  back  slopes  of  the  Old  Man  into  the  Duddon 
valley.  A  similar  monastic  legend  also  attaches  to  the 
pink-fleshed  trout  of  Devokc  water,  though  not  seemingly 
to  fish  of  the  same  sort  from  Stickle  Tarn ,  under  Pavey  Ark, 
or  the  skelly  or  gwyniad  which  has  at  curious  intervals 
iiecn  taken  from  Red  Tarn,  which  lies  beyond  the  brow 
of  mighty  Helvellyn. 

Perhaps  the  upper  shelves  of  mountain  about  Ullswater 
was  too  far  a  cry  for  the  monks,  though  a  well  is  claimed 
for  St.  Patrick  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Anyway,  the 
possessions  of  the  abbeys  of  Shap  or  Furness  or  Calder 
did  not  extend  in  that  particular  direction.  Furness, 
however,  had  dominion  over  Borrowdale,  where  Watend- 
lath  and  Blea  Water  would  rouse  their  interest  if  not  the 
bleaker  Stye  Head  and  the  remote  Sprinkling  tarns,  and  if 
their  journeys  homeward  were  direct  as  tired  men  go, 
the  monkish  colony  would  certainly  have  some  knowledge 
of  Little  Langdale  and  Blea  tarns."^ 

What  the  monks  of  old  had  to  do  with  a  modern  com- 
parison of  mountain  tarns  may  not  be  clear.  They  were 
the  first  lettered  men  to  penetrate  the  lake  coimtry. 
Their  predecessors  were  hunters  of  the  wild  deer  and  goat, 
their    successors    the    Bavarian    and    Tvrolean    minincr 


prospectors,  whose  mined  works  defile  many  a  bcautifu 
corner  in  the  dales.  Above  the  line  of  wood  and  en- 
closable  pasture,  the  sober  wishes  of  many  generations 
seem  not  to  have  strayed.  Even  to-day,  in  the  typical 
Cumbrian  home,  there  is  no  ingrained  love  for  the 
picturesque.  It's  not  that  "  familiarity  breedeth  con- 
tempt," for  outside  his  own  parish  the  shepherds,  the 
most  travelled  of  dales  folk,  have  neither  knowledge 
nor  interest. 

In  the  Lake  Country 

How  can  one  compare  the  tarns  of  the  Lake  Country  ? 
There  are  the  low-level  meres,  set  far  out  from  the 
mountains,  such  as  Blelham  tarn  near  the  head  of  Winder- 
mere, and  Urswick  tarn,  which  falls  an  iris-edged  de- 
pression in  a  flat  valley  between  the  Furness  ore-lands 
and  the  sea.  There  is  Elter  Water,  which  is  little  higher 
in  level,  though  great  fells  peep  down  on  its  marges,  and 
Loughrigg  tarn  near  by  which  nestles  coyly  into  a  cushion 
of  larch  and  meadow  and  bracken  with  the  Langdale 
Pikes  and  Wetherlam  looming  in  the  distance.  There 
is  Devoke  Water,  too,  far  away  on  a  ledge  of  moorland 
behind  Black  Coombe,  which  should  be  a  true  mountain 
tarn  yet  smacks  of  the  sea-breeze  and  the    gulls. 

Brothers  Water  lies  in  a  level  of  hay  meadows,  but 
just  outside  is  Kirkstone  pass  with  its  m.odern  coach  road, 
with  Red  Screes  like  a  tower  on  one  side  and  Kirkstone 
Fell  with  its  many  names  on  the  other.  Through  the 
next  depression  in  the  wall,  between  Red  Screes  and 
Hart  Crag,  came  the  more  ancient  road  by  which  the 
squires  of  Hartsop  visited  the  knights  of  Rydal,  along 
which  the  le  Flemings  passed  towards  the  King's  Assize 
at  Appleby  or  the  Lowthers  (who  succeeded  the  Lan- 
casters  at  Hartsop  Hall)  came  west  to  settle  the  Parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  counties  of  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland.  Yet  look  where  one  will  Brothers 
Water,  though  apparently  so  mild,  is  in  a  basin  of  high 
mountains,  for  the  Ooldrill  curves  away  to  the  lake 
without  sign  of  a  pass,  and  Place  F>11  blocks  up  the 
northern  horizon.  , 

Such  tarns  as  Goats  Water,  Seathwaite,  Blea  (Little 
Langdale),  Stickle,  Easdale,  Angle  (Bowfell),  Sprinkling, 
Stye  Head,  (Jrisedale,  Red  Tarns  with  Blea,  Small  and 
Hayes  Waters  on  the  High  Street  range  occupy  pretty 
definite  rock-basins,  and  ha\e  bold  mountain  scenery 
round  about.  The  screes  beneath  the  famous  rock-climbers' 
haunts  of  Doe  Crags  and  Pavey  Ark  fall  direct  into  Goats 
Water  and  Stickle  Tarn  respectively,  as  also,  to  a  less 
definite  degree,  do  the  screes  of  Great  End  (with  its 
charming  south-cast  gull}',  and  its  fine  winter  climbs  of 
Central  gully)  into  Sprinkling  tarn.  There  is  a  rock- 
course,  too,  on  Tarn  Crag  over  Easedale,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  minor  sort  just  round  the  face  of  Dolly  waggon 
Pike  from  Grizcdale  Tarn.  Bleaberry  tarn,  on  the  breast 
of  High  Style,  Biittermere,  is  a  fine  example  with  rock 
towers  soaring  up  practically  from     its  waters. 

Yet  some  of  the  highest  tarns  are  comparatix  ily 
uninteresting.  There  is  a  Blea  Water  on  the  Armbotli 
moors,  and  Angle  Tarn  in  Hartsop  :  there  is  Codale  tarn 
behind  Pavey  Ark,  and  Scoat  Tarn  beneath  the  Wast- 
water  Steeple  which  certainly  seem  to  lack  charm,  while 
F'loutern  Tarn,  between  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale,  is  a 
thorough  outcast — a  weedy  expanse  in  a  district  of  bog, 
mud  and  rushes.  But  Red  Tarn,  Helvellyn,  usually 
ranked  as  the  highest  of  the  lot,  is  perfect  (except  for  its 
slight  reservoir  appearance),  and  Keppel  Cove  tarn,  just 
over  Catchedecam  to  the  north,  has  also  striking  beauties 
(marred  again  by  the  needs  of  the  greenside  lead  mines). 

But  to  most  ramblers  the  glory  of  the  Cumbrian  tarn 
is  typified  in  the  two  Mardale  waters — Blea  Water 
beneath  the  front  of  High  Street,  and  Small  Water,  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  south  in  the  Nan  Bield  pass.  They  are 
to  the  east  of  the  conventional  Lake  Country,  and  not 
being  easy  to  get  at  are  rarely  visited,  but  no  one  can 
claim  to  Jbe  a  judge  of  the  beautj'  of  the  mountain  tarn 
without  their  full  knowledge.     They  are  really   wild  in 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  •' 


I 


Synopsis  :  Rickard  Hannay  is  asked  by  Sir  Walter 
Bullivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and  Germany.  The . 
only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  words,  Kasredin 
—cancer — v. I.  Hannay  undertakes  th:  mission ;  his 
friend  Sandy  {the  Hon.  L.  G.  Arbuthnot)  agrees  to  help 
him.  Sir  Walter  introduces  him  to  an  American,  John  S. 
Blenkiron,  a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  joins  them.  Three 
months  later  they  meet  in  Constantinople,  Hannay  having 
reached  there  by  way  of  the  Danube,  accompanied  by  a 
Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  after  many  adventures 
in  Germany.  Blenkiron  also  goes  by  way  of  Germany, 
and  Sa'ndy  arrives  at  Constantinople  disguised  as  a  Ma- 
hommcdan  fanatic.  After  the  three  meet,  Hannay,  who  has 
previously  posed  as  a  Boer  from  Western  Cape  Colony, 
assumes  the  character  of  an  American  engineer.  Riding 
one  evening  on  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople  with  Pienaar 
they  lose  their  way  and  find  themselves  in  total  darkness  in 
a  garden.'  Here  Hannay,  by  chance,  meets  Sandy  in 
disguise.  While  talking,  a  big  car  drives  up  in  which  a 
German  lady,  Hilda  von  Einem,  is  seated ;  this  woman  ts 
thought  to  hold  the  main  clue  to  the  secret.  She  drives 
Hannay  to  her  house  where  she  questions  him. 

CHAPTER  XIV  (continued) 

HAVE  hoard  of  you,"  she  said.  "  You  are  called 
Richard  Hanau,  the  American.  Wliy  have  you  come 
to  tliis  land  ?  " 

"  To  have  a  share  in  the  campaign,"  I  said.  "  I'm 
an  engineer,  and  I  thought  1  could  help  out  with  some 
business  like  Mesopotamia." 

■'  You  are  on  Germany's  side  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  replied.  "  We  Americans  are  supposcil 
to  be  nootrals,  and  that  means  we're  free  to  choose  any  side 
we  fancy.     I'm  for  the  Kaiser." 

Her  cool  eyes  searched  me,  but  not  in  suspicion.  I  could 
see  she  wasn't  troubling  with  the  question  whether  I  was 
speal«ng  the  truth.  She  was  sizing  me  up  avS  a  man.  I 
cannot  describe  that  calm  appraising  look.  There  was  no 
sex  in  it,  nothing  even  of  that  implicit  sympathy  with  which 
one  human  being  explores  the  existence  of  another.  I  was 
a  chattel,  a  thing  infinitely  removed  from  intimacy.  Even 
so  I  have  myself  looked  at  a  horse  which  I  thought  of  buying, 
scanning  his  shoulders  and  hocks  and  paces.  Even  so  must 
the  old  lords  of  Constantinople  have  looked  at  the  slaves  which 
the  chances  of  war  brought  to  their  markets,  assessing  their 
usefulness  for  some  task  or  other  with  no  thought  of  a 
Immanity  common  to  purchased  and  purchaser.  And  yet  — 
not  quite.  This  woman's  eyes  were  weighing  me,  not  for  any 
special  duty,  but  for  my  essential  qualities.  I  felt  that  I  was 
under  the  scrutiny  of  one  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  human 
nature. 

I  see  I  have  written  that  I  knew  nothing  about  women. 
But  every  man  has  in  his  bones  a  consciousness  of  sex.  I  was 
shy  and  perturbed,  but  horribly  fascinated.  This  slim 
woman,  poised  exquisitely  like  some  statue  betwcenjthe  pillared 
lights,  with  her  fair  cloud  of  hair,  her  long  delicate  face,  and 
her  pale  bright  eyes,  had  the  glamour  of  a  wild  dream.  I 
hated  her  instinctively,  liated  her  intensely,  but  I  longed 
to  arouse  lier  interest.  To  be  valued  coldly  by  those  eyes  was 
an  offence  to  my  manhood,  and  I  felt  antagonism  rising 
within  me.  I  am  a  strong  fellow,  well  set  up,  and  rather 
above  the  average  height,  and  my  irritation  stiffened  me  from 
heel  to  crown.  I  flung  my  head  back  and  gave  her  cool 
glance  for  cool  glance,  pride  against. pride. 

Once.  I  remember,  a  doctor  on  board  sliip  who  dabbled  in 
hypnotism  told  me  that  I  was  the  most  unsympathetic 
person  he  had  ever  struck.  He  said  I  was  about  as  good  a 
mesmeric  subject  as  Table  Mountain.  Suddenly  I  began  to 
reaHsc  that  this  woman  was  trying  to  cast  some  spell  over  me. 
The  eyes  grew  large  and  luminous,  and  I  was  conscious  for 
just  an  instant  of  some  will  battling  to  subject  mine.  I  was 
aware,  too,  in  the  same  moment  of  a  strange  scent  which 
recalled  that  wild  hour  in  Kuprasso's  garden-house.  It 
passed  quickly,  and  for  a  second  her  eyes  drooped.  I  seemed 
to  read  in  them  failure,  and  yet  a  kind  of  satisfaction  too,  as 
if  they  had  found  more  in  me  than  they  expected. 

"  What  life  have  you  led  ?  "   the  soft  voice  was  saying. 


I   was  able  to  answer  naturally,   rather  to  my  surprise. 

I  have  been  a  mining  engineer  up  and  down  the  world.  ' 

"  You  have  faced  danger  many  times  ? 
I  have  faced  danger." 

"  You  have  fought  against  men  in  battles  ?  " 
I  have  fought  in  battles." 

Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  in  a  kind  of  sigh.  A  smile — -a 
very  beautiful  thing — flitted  over  her  face.  She  gave  me 
her  hand. 

"  The  horses  are  at  the  door  now,"  she  said,  "  and  your 
servant  is  with  them.  One  of  my  people  will  guide  you  to 
the  city." 

She  turned  away  and  passed  out  of  the  circle  of  light  into 
the  darkness  beyond.     ... 

Peter  and  1  jogged  home  in  the  rain  with  one  of  Sandy's 
skin-clad  Companions  loping  at  our  side.  We  did  not 
speak  a  word,  for  my  thoughts  were  running  like  hounds  on 
the  track  of  the  past  hours.  I  had  seen  the  mysterious  Hilda 
von  Einem,  I  had  spoken  to  her,  I  had  held  her  hand.  She 
had  insulted  me  with  the  subtlest  of  insults  and  yet  I  was  not 
angry.  Suddenly  the  game  I  was  playing  became  invested 
with  a  tremendous  solemnity.  My  old  antagonists,  Stumra 
and  Rasta  and  the  whole  German  Empire,  seemed  to  shrink 
into  the  background,  leaving  only  the  slim  woman  with  her 
inscrutable  smile  and  devouring  eyes.  "  Mad  and  bad," 
Blenkiro.i  had  called  her,  "  but  principally  bad."  I  did  not 
think  they  were  the  proper  terms,  for  they  belonged  to  the 
narrow  world  of  our  common  exj^erience.  This  was  something 
beyond  and  above  it,  as  a  cyclone  or  an  earthquake  is  outside 
the  decent  routine  of  nature.  Mad  and  bad  she  might -^be, 
but  she  was  also  great. 

Before  we  arrived  our  guide  had  plucked  my  knee  and 
spoken  some  words  which  he  had  obviously  got  by  heart. 
"  The  Master  says,"  ran  the  message,  "  expect  him  at  mid- 
night." 

CHAPTER  X'F 

/l;t  Embarrassed  Toilet 

I  was  soaked  to  tlie  bone,  and  while  Peter  set  off 
to  look  for  dinner,  I  went  to  my  room  to  change.  I 
had  a  rub  down  and  then  got  into  some  pyjamas  for 
dumb-bell  exercises  with  two  chairs,  for  that  long 
wet  ride  had  stiffened  my  arm  and  shoulder  muscles.  They 
were  a  vulgar  suit  of  primitive  blue,  which  Blenkiron  had 
looted  from  my  London  wardrobe.  As  Cornells  Brandt  I 
had  sported  a  flannel  nightgown. 

My  bedroom  opened  off  the  sitting-room,  and  while  I  was 
busy  with  my  gymnastics  I  heard  the  door  open.  I  thought 
at  first  it  was  Blenkiron,  but  the  briskness  of  the  tread  was 
unlike  his  measured  gait.  I  had  left  the  light  burning  there, 
and  the  visitor,  whoever  he  was,  had  made  himself  at  home. 
I  slipped  on  a  green  dressing-gown  Blenkiron  had  lent  me, 
and  sallied  forth  to  investigate. 

My  friend  Rasta  was  standing  by  the  table,  on  which 
he  had  laid  an  envelope.  "He  looked  round  at  my  entrance 
and  saluted. 

"  I  come  from  the  Minister  of  War,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and 
bring  your  passports  ■  for  to-morrow.  You  will  travel  by 
.  .  ."  And  then  his  voice  tailed  away  and  his  black  eyes 
narrowed  to  slits.  He  had  seen  something  which  switched 
him  oi"f  the  metals. 

At  that  moment  I  saw  it  too.  There  was  a  mirror  on  the 
wall  behind  him,  and  as  I  faced  him  I  could  not  help  seeing 
my  reflection.  It  was  the  exact  image  of  the  engineer  on  the 
Danube  boat — blue  jeans,  loden  cloak,  and  all.  The  accursed 
mischance  of  my  costume  had  given  him  the  clue  to  an 
identity  which  was  otherwise  buried  deep  in  the  Bosporus. 

I  am  bound  to  say  for  Rasta  tiiat  he  was  a  man  of  quick 
action.  In  a  trice  he  had  whipped  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  table  between  me  and  the  door,  where  he  stood  regarding 
mc  wickedly. 

By  this  time  I  was  at  the  table  and  stretched  out  a  hand 
for  the  envelope.     My  one  hope  was  nonchalance. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  I  said,  "  and  have  a  drink.  It's  a  filthy 
night  to  move  about  in." 

"  Thank  you,  no,  Herr  Brandt,"  he  said.  "  You  may 
burn  those  passports,  for  they  will  not  be  used  " 

"  Whatever's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  I  cried  "  You've 
mistaken  the  house,  my  lad.     I'm  called  Hanau — Richard 
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Hanau — and  my  partner's  Mr.  John  S.  Blenkiron.  He'U 
be  here  presently.  Never  knew  any  one  of  the  name  of 
lirandt,  barring  a  tobacconist  m  Denver  City." 

"  You  liavc  never  been  to  Kustchuk  ?  "  he  siid  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  But  pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  ask  your 
name  and  your  business  liere.  I'm  darned  if  I'm  accustomed 
to  be  calle<l  by  Dutch  names  or  have  my  word  doubted.  In 
my  country  we  consider  that  impolite  as  between  gentle- 
men. " 

I  could  see  that  my  bluff  was  having  its  effect.  His  stare 
l>ei;an  to  waver,  and  when  he  next  spoke  it  was  in  a  more 
civil  tone. 

■■  I  will  ask  pardon  if  I'm  mistaken,  sir,  but  j'ou're  the 
image  of  a  man  who  a  week  ago  was  at  Kustchuk,  a  man 
much  wanted  by  the  Impeiial  Government.  ' 

"  A  week  ago  I  was  tossing  in  a  dirty  little  hooker  coming 
from  Constanza.  Unless  Rustchuks  in  the  middle  of  the 
Black  Sea  I've  never  visited  the  township.  I  guess  you're 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  Come  to  think  (jf  it,  I  was  ex- 
jjecting  passports.  Say.  do  you  come  from  Enver  Damad  ?  " 
I  have  that  honour,"  he  said. 
"  Well.  Knver  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  He's  the 
brightest  citizen  I've  struck  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic." 

Tlie  man  was  calming  down,  and  in  another  minute  his 
suspicions  would  have  gone.  But  at  that  moment,  by  the 
crookedest  kind  of  luck,  Peter  entered  with  a  tray  of  dishes. 
He  did  not  notice  Kasta,  and  walked  straight  to  the  table 
and  plumped  down  his  burden  on  it.  The  Turk  had  stepped 
aside  at  his  entrance,  and  I  saw  by  the  hxik  in  his  eyes  that 
suspicions  had  become  a  certainty.  For  Peter,  stripj)ed 
to  shirt  and  breeches,  was  the  identical  shabby  little  com- 
panion of  the  K)istchuk  meeting. 

I  had  never  doubted  Kasta's  pluck.  He  jumped  for  the 
door  and  had  a  jiistol  out  in  a  trice  p<3inting  at  my  head. 

•'  Bimiic  Ivrtimc."  he  cried.  "  Both  the  birds  at  one  shot." 
His  hand  was  on  the  latch,  and  his  mouth  was  open  to  cry. 
I  guessed  there  was  an  orderly  waiting  on  the  stairs. 

He  had  what  you  call  the  strategic  advantage,  for  he  was 
at  the  dwjr  while  I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  and  Peter 
at  the  side  of  it  at  least  two  yards  from  him.  The  road  was 
clear  before  him,  and  neither  of  us  was  armed.  I  made 
a  despairing  step  forward,  not  knowing  what  I  meant  to  do, 
lor  I  saw  no  light.     But  Peter  was  before  me. 

He  had  never  let  go  of  the  tray,  and  now,  as  a  boy  skims 
a  stone  on  a  pond,  he  skinnned  itwith  its  contents  at  "Kasta's 
head.  The  man  was  opening  the  door  with  one  hand  while 
he  kept  me  covered  with  the  other,  and  he  got  the  contrivance 
fairly  in  the  face.  A  pistol  shot  cracked  out,  and  the  bullet 
went  through  the  tray,  but  the  noise  was  drowned  in  the 
crash  of  glasses  and  crockery.  The  next  second  Peter  had 
wrenched  the  pistol  from  Kasta's  hand  and  had  gripped  his 
throat. 

A  dandified  Young  Turk,  brought  up  in  Paris  and  finished 
in  Berlin,  may  be  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but  he  cannot  stand  in  a 
rough-and-tumble  against  a  back-veld  hunter,  though  more 
than  double  his  age.  There  was  no  need  for  me  to  help. 
Peter  had  his  own  way,  learrted  in  a  wild  school,  of  knocking 
the  sense  out  of  a  foe.  He  gagged  him  scientifically,  and 
trussed  him  up  with  his  own  belt  and  two  straps  from  a  trunk 
in  mv  bedroom. 

"  this  man  is  too  dangerous  to  let  go,"  he  said,  as  if  his 
])r<x:edure  were  the  most  f)rdinary  thing  in  the  world.  "  He 
will  be  (juiet  now  till  we  have  time  to  make  a  plan." 

.\t  that  moment  there  came  a  knocking  at  the  door.  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  in  melodrama,  just  when  the 
villain  has  finished  off  his  joi)  neatly.  The  correct  thing  to  do 
is  to  pale  to  the  teeth,  and  with  a  rolling,  conscience-stricken 
eye  glare  round  the  horizon.     But  that  was  not  Peter's  way. 

"  We'd  better  tidy  up  if  we're  to  have  visitors,"  he  said 
calmly. 

Now  there  was  one  of  those  big  oak  German  cupboards 
against  the  wall  which  must  have  been  brought  in  in  sections 
for  complete  it  would  never  have  got  through  the  door.  It 
was  empty  now,  but  for  Bleukiron's  hat-box.  In  it  he  de- 
posited the  unconscious  Kasta,  and  turned  the  key,  "  There's 
enough  ventilation  through  the  top,"  he  observed,  "  to  keep 
the  air  good."     Then  he  opened  the  door. 

A  magnificent  kavass  in  blue  and  silver  stood  outside.  He 
saluted  and  proffered  a  card  on  which  was  written  in  pencil, 
"  Hilda  von  Einem." 

I  would  have  begged  for  time  to  change  my  clothes,  but 
the  lady  was  belimd  him.  I  saw  the  black  mantilla  and  the 
rich  sable  furs.  Peter  vanished  through  my  bedroom  and  I 
was  left  to  receive  my  guest  in  a  room  littered  with  broken 
glass  and  a  senseless  man  in  the  cupboard. 

There  are  some  situations  so  crazily  extravagant  that  they 
key  up  the  spirit  to  meet  them.     I  was  almost  laughing  when 
that  stately  lady  stepped  over  my  threshold. 
"  ,Madani,"  I  said,  with  a  bow  that  shamed  my  old  dressing- 


gown  and  strident  pajamas.  "  You  find  me  at  a  disadvantage. 
I  came  home  soaking  from  my,  ride,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
changing.  My  .servant  has  just  iii)sct  a  tiay  of  crockery,  and 
I  fear  this  room's  no  fit  place  for  a  lady.  Allow  me  three 
minutes  to  make  myself  presentable." 

She  inclined  her  head  gravely  and  ttwk  a  seat  by  the  fire.  I 
went  into  my  bedroom,  and  as  I  expected  found  Peter  lurk- 
ing by  the  other  door.  In  a  hectic  sentence  I  bade  him  get 
Kasta's  orderly  out  of  the  place  on  any  pretext,  and  tell  him 
his  master  would  return  later. 

Then  1  hurried  into  decent  garments  and  came  out  to  find 
my  visitor  in  a  brown  study. 

.\t  the  sound  of  my  entrance  she  started  from  her  dream 
and  stood  up  on  the  hearthrug,  slipping  the  long  robe  of  fur 
from  her  shm  body. 
"  We  are  alone  ?  "  she  said.  "  We  will  not  be  disturbed  ?  " 
Then  an  inspiration  came  to  me.  I  remembered  that  Prau 
von  Einem,  according  to  Blenkiron,  did  not  sec  eye  to  eye 
with  the  Young  Turk  ;  and  I  had  a  queer  instinct  that  Kasta 
could  not  be  to  her  liking.     So  I  spoke  the  truth. 

"  1  must  tell  you  that  there's  another  guest  here  to-night. 
I  reckon  he's  feeling  pretty  uncomfortable.     At  present  he's 
trussed  up  on  a  shelf  in  that  cupboard. 
She  did  not  trouble  to  look  round. 
Is  he  dead  ?  "  she  asked  calmly. 
"  By  no  means,"  I  said,  "  but  he's  fixed  so  he  can't  speak, 
and  I  guess  he  can't  hear  mucii.  " 

"  He  was  the  man  who  brought  you  this  ?  "  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  enevelopc  on  the  table  which  bore  the  big 
blue  stamp  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 

"  The  same,"  I  said.  "  I'm  not  perfectly  sure  of  his  name, 
Uut  I  think  they  call  him  Kasta." 

Not  a  flicker  pf  a  smile  crossed  her  face,  but  I  had  a  feeling 
that  the  news  pleased  her. 

"  Did  lie  thwart  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  yes.  He  thwarted  me  sonie^  His  head  is  a  bit 
swelled,  and  an  hour  or  two  on  the  shelf  will  do  him  good." 

"  He  is  a  powerful  man,"  she  said,  "  a  jackal  of  Enver' s. 
You  have  made  a  dangerous  enemy." 

"  1  don't  value  him  at  two  cents?'  said  I,  though  I  thought 
grimly  that  as  far  as  I  could  see  the  value  of  him  was  likely 
to  be  about  the  price  of  jny  neck. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said  with  serious  eyes. 
"  In  these  daj's  no  enemy  is  dangerous  to  a  bold  man.  I 
have  come  to-night,  Mr.  Hanau,  to  talk  business  with  you,  as 
they  say  in  your  country.  I  have  heard  well  of  you,  and 
to-day  I  have  seen  jou.  I  may  have  need  of  you, "and  you 
assuredly  will  have  need  of  me.     ..." 

She  broke  off,  and  again  her  strange  potent  eves  fell  on 
my  face.  They  were  like  a  burning  searchliglit  which  showed 
up  every  cranny  and  crack  of  the  soul.  I  felt  it  was  going  to 
be  horribly  difficult  to  act  a  part  under  that  comp<;lling  gaze. 
She  could  not  mesmerise  me,  but  she  could  strip  me  of  my 
fancy  dress  and  set  me  naked  in  the  masquerade. 

"  What  came  you  forth  to  seek  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You 
are  not  like  the  stout  American  Blenkiron,  a  lover  of  shoddy 
power  and  a  devotee  of  a  feeble  science.  There  is  something 
more  than  that  in  your  face.  You  are  on  onr  side,  but  you 
are  not  of  the  Germans  with  their  hankerings  for  a  rococo 
Empire.  You  come  from  America,  the  land  of  pious  follies, 
where  man  worships  gold  and  words.  I  ask,  what  came  vou 
forth  to  seek  ?  "  ' 

As  she  spoke  I  seemed  to  get  a  vision  of  a  figure,  like  one 
of  the  old  gods  looking  down  on  human  nature  from  a  great 
height,  a  figure  disdainful  and  passionless,  but  with  its  own 
magnificence.  It  kindled  my  imagination,  and  I  answered 
with  the  stuff  I  had  often  cogitated  when  I  had  tried  to 
explain  to  myself  just  how  a  case  could  be  made  out  against 
the  Allied  cause. 

*■  I  will  tell  you.  Madam,"  I  said.  "  I  am  a  man  who  has 
followed  a  science,  but  I  have  followed  it  in  wild  places,  and 
1  have  gone  through  it  and  come  out  at  the  other  side.  The 
world,  as  I  see  it,  had  become  too  easy  and  cushioned.  Men. 
had  forgotten  their  manhood  in  soft  speech,  and 
imagined  that  the  rules  of  their  smug  civilisation  were  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  But  that  is  not  the  teaching  of  science, 
and  It  IS  not  the  teaching  of  life.  We  had  forgotten  the 
greater  virtues,  and  we  were  becoming  emasculated  humbugs 
whose  gods  were  our  own  weaknesses.  Then  came  war.  and 
the  air  was  cleared.  Germany,  in  spite  of  her  blunders  and 
her  grossness,  stood  forth  as  the  scourge  of  cant.  She  had 
the  courage  to  cut  through  the  bonds  of  humbug  and  to  laugh 
at  the  fetishes  of  the  herd.  Therefore  I  am  on  Germany's 
side  But  I  came  here  for  another  reason.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  hast,  but  as  I  read  history  it  is  from  the  desert  that 
the  purification  comes.  When  mankind  is  smothered  with 
shams  and  phrases  and  painted  idols  a  wind  blows  out  of  the 
wilds  to  cleanse  and  simphfy  life.  The  world  needs  space 
and  iresh  air.  1  he  civilisation  we  have  boasted  of  is  a  toy- 
[Continued  on  page  20) 
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GONG   SOUPS 

arc   "TOP   HOLE." 

A  few  packets  of  Gong  Soups  in  his 
haversack,  and  a  brisk  little  wood  fire  glowing 
in  the  shelter  of  -a  farm-house  wall,  mean  much 
to  the  man  who  has  just  returned  from  arduous 
toil  for  his  "rest"  period. 

Water  is  quickly  procured,  the  Gong  Soup 
packet  dissolved,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so 
"the  best  meal  for  a  week"  is  ready. 

The  particular  handiness  of  Gong  Soups, 
together  with  their  variety  and  economy,  render 
them  specially  suitable  for  use  in  the  home 
as  well  as  at  the  Front. 

From  one  of  the  H.A.C. 

"  You  might  send  some  more  Gong  Soups.  They 
lire  '  top  hole.'  Everyone  likes  them  out  here,  the 
vegetable  part  is  so  good." 


Twelve  Delicious  Varieties: 


Scotch   Broth 
Mock    Turtle 
Pea 
Mulligatawny 


Lentil 
Julienne 
Ox  Tail 
Thick  Gravy 


Celery  Cream 
Green  Pea 
Artichoke 
Tomato 
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Made  by 
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The  burberry 


Officers*  Complete 


Naval, 
as  well  at 
Military 
pattern* 
aapplied. 


No  Risks  are  Run  in  a 
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BURBERRY " 


Made  in  strong  and  durable  materials,  proofed  by  exclusive  pro- 
cesses, THE  BURBERRY  provides  the  most  effective  protection 
available  against  rain  and  all  damp,  so  that  as  a  'safeguard  for 
Active  Service  it  is  unrivalled. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  densitv  of  Burbcrrys'  exclusive  Proof- 
without-Heat,  Warm-witliout-\\'eight  cloths,  TFIE  BURBERRY 
forms  an  impassable  barrier  to  wind  and  ensures  comforting  warmth 
on  the  coldest  day. 

Being  self-ventilating,  THE  BURBERRY  relies  entirely  upon  the 
weaving  and  proofing  of  its  materials  for  its  protective  powers, 
and  gives  satisfying  security  without  recourse  to  rubber,  oiled- 
silk  or  any  other  heat-condensing  agent,  so  that  for  health's,  as  well 
as  comfort's  sake  it  is  unapproachable. 

The  body  needs  air  as  much  as  the  lungs.  To  ignore  this  simple 
fact  by  wearing  air-tight  fabric,  brings  immediate  discomfort, 
creates  bodily  fatigue  and  courts  serious  trouble.  All  said  and 
done  the  safest  course  is  always  to  rely  for. protection  on 

THE   BURBERRY. 


NAVAL  4  MILITARY  WEATHERPROOFS 

During  the  War  BURBERRYS  CLEAN  AND 
RF-PROOF  Officers'  "  Biirberrys,"  Tielockens, 
liurfrons  and  Burberry  Trench-Warms 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


NOTE.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  increase  in  cost  of  material 
and  labour,  Burberrys  still  main- 
tain their  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
for  all  Service  Kit, 


BURBERRYS  I!sTdon 

8    &  10  Bd.  Malesherbes  PARIS  ;   and  Provincial  Agents 
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shop  and  ,;^H';^d  alley,  and  1  hanktr  for  open  country." 

Tnis  r '  "  anded  nonst-nsc  was  well  received.  Her  pale 
eyes  had  ne  juld  light  of  the  ianatic.  With  her  bripht  hair 
and  the  long  e.xquisite  oval  of  her  face  she  looked  like  some 
destroying  fury  of  a  Norse  legend.  At  that  moment  I  tliink  I 
first  really  feared  her  ;  Ixfore  I  had  half  hated  and  half 
adniin>d.  Thank  Heaven,  in  her  ahsoqition  she  did  not 
notice  that  I  had  forgotten  the  speech  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"  Vou  are  of  the  Household  of  Faith,"  she  said.  "  You 
will  presently  learn  many  things,  for  the  Faith  marches  to 
\ictory.  Meantime  I  have  one  word  for  you.  You  and  your 
companion  travel  eastward." 

"  We  go  to  Nltsopotamia,"  I  said.  "  1  reckon  these  are 
our  passix)rts,"   and  I  pointed  to  the  envelope. 

She  picked  it  up„  opened  it,  and  then  tore  it  in  pieces  and 
tossed  it  in  the  fire. 

■  The  orders  are  couiitermanded.""  she  said.  "  I  have 
need  ot  you  and  you  go  with  me.  Nftt  to  the  flats  of  the  Tigris, 
but  to  the  great  hills.  To-morrow  you  will  receive  new 
passjxirts." 

She  gave  me  her  hand  and  tunud  to  go.  At  the  threshold 
she  jjaused.  and  looked  towards  the  oak  cupboard.  "  To- 
morrow I  will  relieve  you  of  your  prisc«ier.  He  will  be  safer 
in  my  hands." 

She  left  me  in  a  condition  of  pretty  blank  licwilderment. 
We  were  to  be  tied  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  this  fury,  and 
started  on  an  enterprise  compared  to  which  fighting  against 
our  friends  at  Kut  seemed  tame  and  reasonable.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  had  been  spotted  by  Rasta.  and  had  got  the 
envoy  of  the  most  powerful  man  in  Constantinople  locked  in 
a  cupboard.  At  all  costs  we  had  to  keep  Kasta  safe,  but  I 
was  very  determined  that  he  should  not  be  handed  over  to 
the  lady.  I  was  going  to  be  no  party  to  cold-blooded  murder, 
which  I  judged  to  be  her  e.\p(?dient. '  It  was  a  pretty  kettle  of 
ftsli.  but  in  the  meantime  I  must  have  food,  for  I  had  eaten 
nothing  for  nine  hours.     So  I  went  in  search  of  Peter. 

1  had  scarcely  begun  my  long  deferred  meal  when  Sandy 
entered.  He  was  before  his  time,  and  he  looked  as  solemn 
as  a  sick  owl.  I  seized  on  him  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  a 
spar. 


He  heard  my  story  of  Rasta  with  a  lengthening  face 
'  That's  bad."    he  said.     "  You  say  he  spr.ttcd  yov 


ou,  and 


your  subsequent  doings  of  course  would  not  disilh'sion  liim. 
it's  an  infernal  nuisance,  but  there's  only  one  way  out  of  it. 
1  must  put  him  in  charge  of  my  own  people.  They  will  keep 
him  safe  and  sound  till  he's  wanted.  Only  he  mustn't  see 
me."     And  he  went  out  in  a  hurrv*. 

I  fetched  Rasta  from  his  prison.  He  had  come  to  his 
senses  by  this  time,  and  lay  regarding  me  with  stony,  male- 
volent eyes. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  I  said,  "  for  what  has  happened. 
But  you  left  me  no  alternative.  I've  got  a  big  job  on  hand 
and  i  can't  have  it  interfered  with  by  you  or  any  one.  You're 
paying  the  price  of  a  suspicious  nature.  When  you  know 
a  little  more  you'll  want  to  apolgise  to  me.  I'm  going  to  sec 
that  you  are  kept  quiet  and  comfortable  for  a  day  or  two. 
■\'ou'\-e  no  cause  to  worry,  for  you'll  suffer  no  harm.  ]  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  as  an  American  citizen." 

Two  of  Sandy's  miscreants  came  in  and  bore  him  oil.  and 
presently  Sandy  himself  returned.  When  I  asked  where  he 
was  being  taken,  Sandy  said  he  didn't  know.  "  They've  got 
their  orders,  and  they'll  carry  them  out  to  the  letter.  There's 
a  big  imknovvni  area  in  Constantinople  to  hide  a  man,  into- 
which  the  Khafiych  never  enter." 

Then  lie  flung  himself  in  a  chair  and  lit  his  old  jjipe. 

"  Dick,"    he  said,  "  this  job  is  getting  very  difficult  ,and 
very  dark.     But  my  knowledge  has  grown  in  the  last  few 
days.     I've  found  out  the  meaning  of  the  secosd  word  that 
Hajry  Bullivant  scribbled." 
"  Cancer  '  "  'I  asked. 

"  Yes.  It  means  just  what  it  reads  and  no  more.  Green- 
mantle  is  dying  lias  been  dying  for  months.  This  afternoon 
they  brought  a  German  doctor  to  see  him,  and  the  man  ga\c 
him  a  few  hours  of  life.     By  now  he  may  be  dead." 

Tlie  news  was  a  staggerer.  For  a  moment  I  thought  it 
cleared  up  things.  "Then  that  busts  the  show,"  I  said. 
"  You  can't  have  a  crusade  without  a  prophet." 

"  I  wish  I  thought  it  did.  Its  tlie  end  of  one  stage,  but 
the  start  of  a  new  and  blacker  one.  Do  vou  think  that 
woman  will  be  beaten  ?  She'll  find  a  substitute— one  of  the 
four  Ministers  or  some  one  else.  She's  a  devil  incarnate,  but 
she  has  the  soul  of  a  Napoleon.  The  big  danger  is  only 
beginning." 

Then  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  recent  doings. 

(To  be  continued) 


TRENCH  COAT 


AGE  from   our   well-known  Garbette   Cloth, 

with     Camel     Fleece    detachaDle     lining. 

Interlined     with     waterproof     oiled    »ilk, 

c  'i  -•  V.  making  the  Coat  absolutely  waterproof. £5    S   O 

■>-^'-i''^f]^y^  Fi«ed  Keece   lining  £4  18   6 

->'^  I    : '  For  use  either  by   Cavalry   or    infantry. 

There  is  no  better  value  ttian  this  obtainable. 

We  are  specialists  in  Service  Uniforms,  and  we 
invite  officers  to  visit  our  show  rooms,  or 
patterns    and   prices   will   be  sent    on    request. 

Oiu  minuU  jrom  Oxford  Circus   Tube. 
Our  UUpkone  number  is  :  Gerrard  8308. 

REID    BROS., 

Military  &  Sporting  Tailors  &  Breeches    Makers, 

209  Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 

Separate   Dept.    for   Ladies'   Costumes   fir.st    floor. 


= THE "  Submarine "  wrist  watch 


VISIBLE 
BY   NIGHT. 


Some  wrist  watches  are 
dust  proof.  others  are 
damp  proof.  but  the 
"submarine"  is  the  first 
advertised 

Waterproof. 

Silver  case,  black  dial, 
intensely  luiminous.  non- 
magnetic, the  really 
ideal  watch  for  navy 
and  army  officers. 


LU.MINOLS  StCONDS   HAND. 


£4  -  0  -  0 


net. 


DDr^ni^       JP.      CriM  Bv  Appointment  «>  H.M.  The  Klne. 

DiVUUIV.    a.    JUPI,    87  George  Street  West,  Edinburgh. 


The  Pi'onccrj  of  Luminous   Watches, 


12-cyl.  SUNBEAM-COATALEN  Aircraft   En,me- 

Beyond  dispute,  this  war  is  the  greatest 
engineering  competition  ever  devised. 
Sunbeam  productions  have  always  achieved 
distinction  in  competitions.  To-day  Sun- 
beam Gars  and  Sunbeam-Goatalen  Aircraft 
Engines  are  engaged  in  playing  their  parts 
in  well  nigh  every  theatre  in  which  the 
Allies'  arms  are  engaged,  and  are  winning 
greater  laurels  in  this  test  of  unprecedented 
proportions  and  duration  than  any  of  the 
many  conspicuous  ones  they  have  gained 
in  times  of  peace. 

THE    SUPREME 

SUNBEAM 

The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  OfHce  and  Works  -         -         Wolverhampton 

Manchester  Showrooms  .  -         112      Deansgate 

L..ndon&di..rict  Aicnl,  for  C.rs-J.  Kecle.  I.ld„72  Nc«  Bond  St.,W. 
OIINLOI"   TYRHS    arc    fitrtd    as   Slnndard   to  SUNBf-A.Vl    CARS 
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THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a  -455  Government  Revolver  Bullet. 


(.Patented.) 

NO  longer  an  exiHTinuiit,  but  of  proved  effectiveness  and  utility,  BODY 
SHIELDS  are  now  a  recognised  and  indispensable  part  of  military 
equipment.  They  constitute  *  PRECAUTION  that  Bhoultt  be  taken  by 
EVERY  OFFICER.  So  to  1h>  ef|Uippe<l  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  family, 
and  to  himself.  Th«  WILKINSON  BULLET-PROOF  JACKET,  lined  with 
highiy-tempered  steel  -which  cannot  splinter,  the  jacket  will  re.sist  a  .455 
Revolver  Bullet  at  20  yard«,  proof  of  it«  great  utility  in  trench  warfare. 
Fitted  by  an  expert,  the  slight  additional  weight  Is  so  distributed  as  not 
to  l>e  apparent  to  the  wearer,  while  in  appearance  it  resembles  a  close- 
fitting  well-made  jacket. 

Tailorins  Department, 

THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO..  LTD., 

S3     Pa,ll      IVIa,!!,    J^oixAon,    S.'W. 

T.  H.  R-\NDOI,PH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within   24  hours  when  necessary, 

at  strictly   competitive  prices. 


COMPACT  LIGHT  TENTS. 


MUIUK       ItNl 

IB.BOD.  Design.) 
Weight  complete  witli  poles,  pegs,  and 
lines  only  7lb8.  As  supplied  to  Officers 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  Life  Guards  tor 
Active  Service  at  the  Front.  Roots  in 
green  or  brown.     Price  £5  IBs.  ed. 


We  specialise  in  supplying  light- 
weight tents  for  service  in  the 
field  as  already  supplied  to 
thousands  of  Officers  of  the 
British     Expeditionary     Forces. 

Specially  Lined  Tents  for   the 
Tropics. 

Our  outfit  of  Bivouac  Tent, 
Bedding,  Cuisine  Ground  Sheet, 
and    everything    necessary  only 

Weighs  7  lbs.  complete. 

"COMFY"  Sleeping  Bag  Iregd. 

design),  weight  from    1^  lbs. 
Prices  from  33/-  to  £3  3s.  Od. 


LIGHTWEIGHT  TENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  L, 

61     HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON      W.C. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Revolvers,  Automatic 

Pistols,    and    all    kinds    of    High-Class 

Sporting  Guns  and  Rifles. 


CONTRACTORS    TO    HIS    MAJESTY'S    NAVY,    ARMY, 
INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    FORCES. 


Head  Ollice  and  Showrooms  : 

WEAMAN    STREET,    BIRMINGHAM. 

London    Depot  ; 

78  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


Tn, 


\St^dington 

Coverall .  . 


For  Motoring  and 

Country  Wear 

I  N       EXCLUSIVE 
COLOURINGS  AND  DESIGNS. 

Scotch    Fleece,   or   made  from 

our  "  Wetoga"  Cloth,  a      '   tely 

Weatherproof. 


From 


31  Gns. 


UNBIASSED    OPINIONS. 


:.  /  1  am  charmed  with 
I*/  it  (Its  perfectly  o 
I  /         able ;  I  shall  reeon 


friends. 


ENNISKII.LEN. 

my    "Stuiiington," 

and    is   to   cotnfort- 

reeommt-nd  it  to  all  my 

C.MRS.)   H.S. 


Perthshire. 

Miss  M.S.  has  pleasure  in  enclosini? 
cheque ;  she  is  defiphted  with  both 
the  cut  and  material  cf  th«  "Studing. 
ton'*  Coat  just  received. 


The  Hon.  Graham  Murray  is  very 
highly  pleased  with  the  heautiful 
"Studington"  Cuat  which  was  sup- 
plied to  her  last  week  when  in  Town, 
and  which  sTie  finds  most  useful  and 
very  warm,   yet  light. 


w^fewm^^w 


CIVIL    AND 


.MILITARY    TAILORS 


51,CONDUIT  STREET.  BOND  STREET  W 
67-69.  CHANCERY  LANE.  LONDON.  WC 


MARTIN'S 
SNIPING    SIGHTS. 

MAGNIFYING    SIGHTS  for 

Short  or  Long  Lee-EnBeld 
Rifles,  requires  no  skill  or 
tools  in  flxing.  Complete  Set. 
in  case  with  directions  -  -     60/- 

NIGHT   SIGHTS   for   Service 

Rifles- 
Mark  1.  Phosphorescent    -       B/6 
Mark  II.   Radio-Active     -     21/- 

COMPLETE  SNIPING  RIFLE, 

'303  live-shol  Magazine  Rifle 
with  Magnifying  and  Night 
Sights «12 

,      ADJUSTABLE    APERTURE 
REAR  SIGHTS  for  Service 

Rifle 21/. 

MARTIN'S     LENS     SIGHT 

for    Sporting   and    Rabhiting 

Rifles  .        -        .        .     35/- 

Yiaay  thousands  of  the  above  In  use*     Send  for  particulars  to: 

ALEX.     MARTIN,     Gunmaker, 
20    EXCHANGE    SQUARE,   GLASGOW. 

And  at  Aberd«en  and   Edinburgh. 


TERMS     OF     SUBSCRIPTION     TO 


(( 


LAND    &     WATER" 

(established      1 862.) 

AT    HO^IE— Twelve    Months  £i  ro     6 

CANADA— Twelve    Months  £i   lo     b    - 

ELSEWHERE  ABROAD— Twelve  Months  £i  15     0 

The   above  rates   include   all   Special  Numbers    and    postage. 

'  LAND  &  water;  Empire  House,  Kingsway, 

W.C. 
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"WOODROW 

-Sporting  Hat  Specialists,  46  Piccadilly,  London,  W 

By   Special   Appointmvnf  to   H.M.   Kiuj  Gcorilc  V. 

A     Stlection     of 
Hats  by  post  on 
receipt    of    Lon- 
don Trade  Refer- 
ence   or    amoun 
on  depotit.  Cata 
logue  on  npfUtca 
ttnn. 


47Sw.  Charming  Hat  Id  black  in!roIr 
Vtf^Uet.  «itti  trininiins  o(  soft  biwk  wolt 
fur.  flnistH'o  mount  of  gitt  leave«  and 
m&rtiui'riU'^.    35/-. 

479w-    Handsome  Tango    thaped  Tie,    In 
|[lu«<>y  black   t-ross  wojf.   inea«-»rins  about 
47  inches  Iodk.    lined  black  silk.   46/-. 
Lartce  orie  skin  Muff  to  match,  with  bead. 
taiU.  and  paws.  42/-. 

We  have  only  a  \eTy  Iimit4>d  number  of 
these  furs,  they  are  very  hard  wearing 
and  a  t^ood  glc3!«<!y   black. 


47Sw.    Charming      Hand-mad«      Hat,      in 

black  niiroir  velvet,  with  soft  drooping 
brim,  underiined  and  triiitmed  with  chin- 
chilla grey  fllk  chenille,  with  mother  o* 
pearl  buckle,  S5/-. 

This  chenille  is  made  entirely  by  hand  of 
silk,  will  wear  well  and  yet  ha«  a  dressy 
effect,  can  also  be  had  In  black,  grey. 
6axe,  beige,  tete-de-negre,  navy,  white. 
•"ose  and  wine. 

473w.  Dainty  Collar  and  large  barrel 
Mult  to  match  in  bl.itk  miroir  velvet  and 
chinchilla  yrey  chenille,  4Z/-  the  set. 


Ladies*  own  Fuis  cleaned  and  re-modelled  at  moderate  prices. 


PRACTICAL 
NIGHTDRESS 

designed  and  made  in 
our  own  w'orla-ooms 
from  extra  fijie  quality 
nuns  veiling,  entirely 
Land-made  and  finished 
with  ribbon  bows, 

21/9 

or  in 
crepe  de  Chine,  29/6. 


Marshall^ 
snelgrove 

VERE  8XREKT  AND  OXFOHD  STREET 

^^  LONDON  W  ^^ 

ALSO  AT  IfEDS  SCARBOROUOII 
^=    IIARSOOATE  AND  YORK    ^3 


CataliKji/e  post  free. 


[>  A  I  N  T  Y    AND 
INEXPENSI  V  E 

TEA  GOIVNS 


We  have  made  a  special 
study  of  Boudoir,  Rest 
and  Tea  Gowns,  and  have 
;dwajs  in  stotk  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  these  dainty 
and  useful  garments.  They 
are  adapted  from  the 
latest  Paris  Models,  and 
are  made  by  our  own 
workers  from  materials 
that  we  can  recommend 
with  the  utmost  confi- 
dente. 

VERY  PRETTY  TEA 
(JOWN,  as  sketch,  in 
pleated  chiffon,  lined  silk. 
Bodice  trimmer!  lace  at 
waist.  Skirt  very  full  and 
poft.  In  purple,  Talack,  old 
lil;ie,  rose  du  harri, 
emerald,  sapphire,  and 
many  other  shades. 

Price  3  -g-  Gn«. 

CutiiJoijue  pa^t  fn'f. 


DebenKam 
&Freebodlv. 

Wigmore  Street. 

iCovcndtsh  Square)  Londor*  W 

Famous  \o'C'  over  a  Cenlurv 
forToste.  for  Qi|oIi*v  tor  Volu 


miJo?i 


LTD 

'  •  Active  Service"  WRISTLET  WAT  t  H 
Fully    Luminout     Figuret  &    Hands. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

Silver    Cases  wiih    Scre•^    IJczet 
and  Back.  tJS   3s    Gold.  ilH   lOi. 
ith     Hunter    or    HaK-Hiii.fer    fnv,.r. 
Silver,   tit  Ts   tid.       Gold.  CT   lOs. 
Others  in    Silver   from      C^    i  its. 
Gold  from  JC^  lOs. 

Military  Badge  Brooches 

^iiy  Regimental  iBodge  Perfectly 

Modelled. 

PKICEa  ON  AfFLIOATION 

Sketches  sent  /ur  apf^ruvcil. 

SlO/-    25  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W. 

and  62&64  I.UDOATE  Hll.L.  E.C. 


TRENCH  BLOCK  CHOCOLATE 

HIGHEST     QUALITY,       DELICIOUS     FLAVOUR. 
NOURISHING    AND     SUSTAINING.  

Made  by  the  iirni  wlio  had  the  honour  of  siipply- 
inu  the  chocolate  for  the  troops  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra's  order;  specially  prepared  in 
blocks  for  the  convenience  of  officers  at  the  front 
or  on  H.M.  ship.s,  and  most  suitable  also  for  sending 
to  our  prisoners  of  war. 

2/6  per  lb.;  2  lb.  can  be  sent  to  France  securely 
packed,    post     free,     for    6/-,     6  lb.    for    16/-. 

MLt.. WARREN  &  CO.,.a^.t... 

liigh-Llass  Chocolate  Manufacturers. 

101    REGKNT   STRERT,   &    75   QUEKX'S   KOAU, 

BAYSWATKR,    LONDON,    \V. 

( iMjoolatcB,  t  rcshly  Made,  Daintily  Packed,  from  3/-  ikt  lb. 

Also  Special  Dalutica  for  At  Homes,  etc. ;  insjiection  invited. 


if 
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Mazda  Lamps  givejthc 
master  light.  They 
are  the  most  extensively 
used  lamps  in  the  world. 
Used  in  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  all  Govem- 
pient  Departments. 


Waterproof  Knee  Boots 

of  guaranteed  excellence. 

"YOUR  'NEWMARKET'  BOOTS    ARE   JUST  SPLENDID 

I  wore  them  in  the  trenches  in  water  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  on  a 
long  march  from  9  p.m.  to  3-30  a.m.,  and  my  feet,  were  perfectly  dry  For 
marching   they    are   most   comfortable."(£a:iract  from  an   Officer's  Utter.) 

Our  "Newmarket"  boots  are  "just 
splendid, "  because  the  material  is  so 
good  and  the  workmanship  unusually 
skilful    and  thorough. 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tough-wearing 
tan  twill,  interlined  with  a  stout  layer 
of  pure  rubber,  and  it  Is  to  be  noted 
that  the  "life"  of  such  boots  de- 
pends principally  on  the  quality  and 
substance  of  this  hidden  interlining. 
Special  tan  leather  covers  the  foot- 
part,  and  only  eeaisoned  first-grade  sole 
leather  ia  used. 

The  fitness  of  these  boots  for  cam- 
paigning has  been  fully  proved  by  a 
large  number  of  officers,  many  of 
whom  formerly  u^sed  them  for  fisliinj: 
and  shooting. 

The  demand  at  one  time  was  greater 
than  we  could  meet,  hut  we  now  have  a 
large  stock  of  all  sizes,  or  wo  can  make 
specially   in  ten  days. 

To  order  a  pair  of  boots,  or  if 
to  be  sent  on  approval,  please 
give  reference  and  size  of  boot 
worn,  or  better,  send  an  old 
boot,         

Illatttated  List  at  request, 

J.C.Cording&C2i  Est.I839 

(The  Original  Cording*s) 

Waterproofers  to  H.M.  the  King. 

Only  Addrettts: 

19 PICCADILLY,  W. , & 35 st. jamess st., s. w. 


Rubies  and   Diamonds, 
£3     15     0 


TTTJ 

Silversmiths  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V.  j-im.a^. 


Pe^rl  and  Dianiondsl 
£17      10     0 


3-Stone  Diamond, 
£35     O     0 


i^ey/n<  zJ/^eocayt 


s 


Sapphire  And  Diamond 
Crossover,    £5     0     0 


irl  and  Diamond 
Crossover,  £12     0     0 


Sapphire  and  Diamond 
^ancy  Cluster,  £8     8     0 


Diamond  Fancy  Cluster, 
S.\i     13     0 


y/ 


'///.  to>  I  a  f  f  ^  //v  e     &. 


nfJic/.Jiu  li 


Uii/c    a^Hci  eiK^/^e'f^'ie . 


Diamond  Cluster, 
£8     10     0 


SingleSlyne  Diamond. 
£35     0     0 


Fine  Alexandrite  and   Diamonds, 
3-Stone,  £15     0     0 


Emerald  and  Diamonds. 
£47     10     0 


158-182   OXFORD   STREET.  W. 

2  QUEEN   VICTORIA   STREET,   E.C. 

172   REGENT  STREET,   W. 

M.nuf.clory  and   Showroom.  -ROYAL    WORKS,    SHEFFIELD. 


Sapphires  und  Diaraoad 
5  Stone,  £11       11      0 
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for  every  British  Officer 

You  have  not  long  been,  or  will  not  long  be^  on 
active  service  till  the  vital  importance  of 
possessing  the  best  possible  trench  coat  is  borne 
In  upon  you  with  grief  or  with  gratitude. 
In  February,  1915,  the  War  Office  took  the  pre- 
caution of  recommending  the  *'  Thresher  "  as  a 
specially-designed  and  specially-constructed  coat 
of  the  highest  efficiency. 


To-day  the  "Thresher"  is  affording  its 
incomparable  protection  and  comfort  to 
nearly  10,000  of  your  fellow  officers. 

Its  interlining  of  protected  oiled  silk, 
between  the  outer  shell  of  waterproofed 
khaki  drill  and  the  inner  lining  of  Kamel- 
cott  fleece  or  sheepskin,  make  it  abso- 
lutely impenetrable  by  the  hardest  or 
tha  longest  downpour.  And  yet  its  ven- 
tilation is  perfect— its  cunning  construc- 
tion ensures  that. 


THE    TOP    NOTE. 
'  ^0  praiic  can  be  too  high  for  the  coat. 


.  .  Keeps  out 
the  rain  In  this  uet  place.  .  .  .  Has  about  reached  the 
top-note: ■  ^ajor.  Sherwood  Foresters.  Feb.  18,  1916. 


£6.6.0 


£8.8.0 


Trencli  Coat,  vltli   detachable  "Kamel- 

cott"  Lioijig  

i.e.,  Ooat     £4  .  14  .  6 

LlDing  1  .  11  .  6 

Trench   Coat,  with    Sheepskin     Uoiog, 

detachable  

i.e..  Coat  £4  .  14  .  6 

Lining  t  .  11  .  6 

Trench-Coat,  Cavalry  type.  Knee  Flaps,  and  Saddle  Gusset. 
16/S  extra. 

Send  size  of  chest  and  approximate  height,  and  to  avoid 
delay  enclose  cheque  when  ordering.  Payment  refunded  if 
coat  not  suitable. 


SCOTTISH     AQENT8 ; 

WiVI.  ANDERSON  &  SONS 

14  George  Street,   Edinburgh  loe  Hop*  Street,  Claigow 


*tS 


f/ 


Wm 


By  Appointment 


In  H.U.  the  King. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 


152     &     163     STRAND, 

LONDON,    W.O. 
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Joan  of  Arc  and  St.  George 

'VHe  searcheth  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  Judgment  Seat 


LAND    &    WATER 
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I  DON'T  BELIEVE  IT! 


>^>. 


The  Cynic  :  I  think  patriotism  carries  very  little 
weight  with  most  motorists  when  it  comes  to 
the  purchase  of  a  tyre. 

Dunlop  :  I  don't  believe  it  !  Anyway,  not  irj 
present  circumstances. 

The  Cynic:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  am  almost 
convinced  it's  a  question  of  selfish  interest, 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  tyre,  supposed  or 
otherwise. 

Dunlop  :  To  take  it  on  those  grounds,  then,  what 
better  tyre  than  a  Dunlop  can  the  most  selfish 
motorist  want  ?  Look  at  my  unique  manufac- 
turing facilities.  And  even  if  there  were  nothing 
to  choose  between  Dunlops  and  foreign  tyres, 
I  am  sure  that  patriotism  would  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Dunlops. 


DUNLOP    RUBBER    CO.,    Limited, 

FOUNDERS    OF    THE     PNEUMATIC     TYRE     INDUSTRY, 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  BIRMINGHAM. 

OF        ALL        MOTOR        AGENTS. 
Dunlop  Solid  Tyrei  for  Heavy  Commercial  Vehides. 
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A     BRITISH     TRADE     BANK 

THIS  summer,  on  July  ist,  the  Board  of  Trade 
appointed  a  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Faringdon,  "  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  British  firms  after  the 
war  as  regards  financial  facilities  for  trade,  particularly 
with  reference  to  financing  large  overseas  contracts." 
The  Committee  had  also  to  prepare  a  detailed  scheme. 
Within  less  than  three  months  the  work  is  done.  The 
report  is  issued  ;  the  detailed  scheme  includes  the  con- 
stitution of  a  "  British  Trade  Bank  "  under  Royal 
Charter,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  sterling.  It  is 
to  have  a  Foreign  Exchange  Department,  a  Credit  De- 
partment, and  a  Special  Information  Bureau.  And  the 
Committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bank 
should  be  formed  without  delay,  so  that  all  preliminaries 
may  be  completed  before  the  peace. 

The  first  impression  that  a  perusal  of  this  report 
creates  is  that  the  country  at  last  realises  that  trade  and 
commerce  are  as  much  part  of  Imperial  defence  as  stand- 
ing armies  or  fleets  in  being.  Germany  has  taught  us 
this  truth.  She, grasped  the  raw  fact  that  a  nation  can- 
not confine  its  varied  activities  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments, that  to  maintain  health,  vigour  and  independ- 
ence, it  must  live  its  life  whole,  and  in  the  rivalries  of 
peace  be  as  efficient,  aggressive  and  well-equipped  as  in 
the  hostilities  of  war.  Now  that  our  eyes  are  opened, 
there  can  be  no  going  back  to  the  old  methods,  though 
those  who  advocate  them  still  exist,  and  would,  if  they 
had  their  way,  compel  us  to  revert  to  a  trade  policy  that 
brought  the  Empire  to  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss.  The 
reasons  given  in  this  report  (which  by  the  way  only  costs 
one  penny  and  can  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller) 
for  the  institution  of  this  Bank  are  condemnatory  of  our 
former  lack  of  system  and  the  careless  and  slack  manner 
in  which  we  allowed  our  then  Teuton  "  friends  "  to 
drive  us  out  of  one  market  after  another,  while  the  energy 
and  intellectual  strength  which  should  have  enabled  us 
more  than  to  hold  our  own  were  dissipated  in  tedious 
and  futile  argument  and  discussion  about  barren  ques- 
tions like  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  We  had  divorced 
trade  and  commerce  from  the  realities  of  national  exist- 
ence and  were  content  to  live  in  a  maze  of  illusion  till  the 
hurric  ane  burst  and  discovered  the  peril. 

Such  a  great  and  far-reaching  institution  as  this  British 
Trade  Bank  is  bound  to  be  strongly  criticised  in  many  of 


its  details,  especially  by  those  who  are  nervous  lest  its 
operations  may  interfere  with  their  existing  businesses. 
The  Committee  ha\-e  anticipated  these  fears  and  en- 
deavour to  allay  them.  Before  the  attacks  begin  and 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  write  impersonally,  we  warn 
all  whom  it  may  concern  to  be  on  tlieir  guard  against 
German  influence  to  discredit  and  undermine  this  admir- 
able scheme.  Such  influence  is  still  active  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Hun 
to  permit  so  vital  an  onslaught  to  be  made  on  a  valuable 
stronghold  without  fighting  against  it  with  all  the  weapons 
in  his  power.  In  these  pages  have  been  revealed  from 
time  to  time  and  by  different  authoritative  writers  what 
German  trade  methods  have  been  in  the  past  ;  their 
success  been  great,  wherefore  we  may  be  certain  they  will 
still  be  employed  wherever  possible  with  all  the  secrecy 
and  cunning  which  are  a  second  nature  to  a  people 
who  have  been  our  relentless  rivals  for  o\-cr  a  quarter 
of  a  century  though  only  our  open  enemies  for'  less  than 
thirty  months. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  sane  person  to  believe  that 
coincidence  is  responsible  for  so  many  men  of  German 
birth  or  origin  having  adopted  the  British  Consular  Service 
as  a  career,  in  view  of  the  open  fact  that  the  German 
Government  had  under  its  control  a  perfect  network  of 
spies  in  every  country  of  the  world.  So  Lord  Faring- 
don's  Committee  do  right  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  a  well-equipped  up-to-date  and  independent 
Information  Department  or  Bureau,  staffed  by  com- 
petent men  who  by  personal  visits  shall  gain  a  knowledge 
of  affairs  in  the  countries  with  which  the  Bank  may  do 
business.  Three  years  ago  an  obvious  objection  to  such 
a  Bureau  would  have  been  the.  difficulty  of  finding  men 
of  British  birth  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  but 
one  of  the  reactions  of  war  is  that  trade  problems  are 
proving  an  attraction  to  some  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
scholarly  brains  in  the  country.  A  British  Trade 
Bank  established  by  Royal  Charter,  ought  once  and  for 
all  to  wipe  out  the  old  stigma  attaching  to  trade,  and  in 
the  future  it  will  be  recognised  that  a  man  can  render 
as  high  service  to  his  country  in  trade  and  commerce 
as  in  any  other  profession.  It  is  a  curious  paradox  that 
trade  should  have  bden  for  so  many  generations  looked 
down  upon  by  the  British,  seeing  that  the  foundations  of 
the  British  Empire  were  laid  and  built  by  trade. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  remarked  by  a  clever  writer 
that  "  a  German  collects  facts  as  industriously  as  a 
beaver  builds  a  dam,  but  is  incapable  of  forming  judg- 
ments ;  he  can  remember  names  and  figures  but  he  cannot 
see  tendencies."  Throughout  his  world  trade  policy 
these  contradictory  qualities  have  been  manifest.  We 
are  learning  from  the  German  the  system  of  collecting 
facts  without  losing  our  innate  power  of  judgment,  or 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  we  are  determined  to  protect  and 
to  push  our  trade  henceforth  as  vigorously  as  Germany 
has  done  but  on  sound  business  principles,  one  of  which 
is  honesty.  Competent  authorities  have  asserted  that 
but  for  the  war  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  for  Germany 
to  become  bankrupt  on  the  lines  she  was  running  her 
overseas  business,  but  we  now  know  it  was  for  the  \-ery 
purposes  of  waging  war  that  these  methods  were  em- 
ployed. The  personnel  of  Lord  Faringdon's  Committee 
and  the  "  detailed  scheme  "  it  has  prepared  are  a  guaran- 
tee that  this  country  is  not  to  be  launched  into  any  reck- 
less emulation  of  German  commercial  systems.  What 
is  good  in  them  we  shall  accept,  not  because  it  is  of 
German  origin,  but  because  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
practice.  This  report  'promises  to  become  an  historical 
document,  for  the  charter  which  founds  the  British  Trade 
Bank  should  call  into  existence  a  new  and  modem 
system'of  world-wide  British  commerce.  That  this  has 
long  been  needed  was  patent  to  all  practical  men  of 
experience ;  now  at  last  it  arrives. 
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The  Strategy  of  the  Balkans 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


WHAT  has  happened  in  the  Dobrudja  ? 
Meagre  as  the  evidence  is  wc  can  by  analys- 
ing   it    closely    and    remembering    the    local 
conditions   governing    Mackensen's   advance, 
ascertain  the  general  nature  of  what  has  happened. 

In  order  to  follow  this  we  must  make  oursches 
familiar  with  the  boundaries  of  this  theatre  of  the  war. 

For  the  purpose  of  strategical  analysis  we  may  regard 
the  Danube  for  the  moment  as  impassable  above  Cerna 
Voda — by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  it  cannot  be  passed, 
but  that  the  present  movements  do  not  contemplate  its 
being  passed. 

This  broad  stream  with  its  great  belt  of  marshes,  there- 
fore, stands  upon  the  west  of  our  area,  as  might  the 
sea  or  the  boundaries  of  a  neutral  country. 

Strategical  action  in  the  Dobrudja  is  confined  to  the 
area  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  about  this  area  is  its  shape. 
This  shape  may  be  compared  roughly  to  a  broad  waisted 
hour  glass  or  dumb-bell.  The  southern  base  of  it 
roughly  corresponds  with  the  new  frontier  drawn  up 
in  ^^13  between  Koumania  and  Bulgaria.  The  northern 
extremity  is  the  delta  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  narrowest 
part  between  these  two  corresponds  exactly  to  the  de- 
pression used  by  the  railway  from  the  Cerna  Voda  Bridge 
to  the  Port  of  Constanza.  The  dimensions  of  this  roughly 
quadrilateral  area  are  an  average  of  125  miles  in  length  ; 
a  southern  base  of  100  and  a  northern  boundary  of  70 
miles  in  breadth  (nearly  a  third  of  the  latter  being  impass- 
able marshy  coimtry,  half  land,  half  sea,  upon  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube),  while  at  the  narrowest  it  is  as  the  crow 
flies  only  30  miles  across. 

This  shape  has  the  following  strategical  consequences  : 
Any  one  desiring  (as  did  Mackensen)  to  seize  the  railway 
and  the  bridge  thus  standing  at  the  narrowest  point, 
finds  himself  advancing  up  a  territory  which  gradually 
contracts  as  he  goes  forward.  He  is  going,  as  it  were, 
into  a  funnel.  But  it  is  a  funnel  of  such  great  size  that 
there  is  no  danger  even  of  a  very  large  force  getting  con- 
gested. Upon  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is  to  maintain 
oneself  in  strength  over  the  broader  part.  The  further 
one  goes  north  the  more  certain  one  is  of  holding  one's 
line  against  a  counter-attack,  of  being  able  to  link  up  all 
the  elements  of  one's  force,  and  of  securing  oneself 
from  being  turned  upon  either  ilank.  Conversely,  a 
force  defending  the  vital  railway  and  bridge  has  a  shorter 
and  shorter  line  to  hold  as  it  approaches  that 
railway.  The  line  taken  up  (the  prepared  line  upon  which 
our  Allies  were  ready  to  fall  back  as  a  principal  line  of 
resistance  but  which  the  enemy  has  failed  to  reach) 
was  from  10  to  12  miles  in  front  of  the  railway' and  was 
not  more  than  40  miles  long,  ^\'ith  every  advance  south 
of  tliis  a  force  standing  merely  upon  the  defensive  would 
DC  weakened  for  there  would  necessarily  be  an  extension 
)f  the  hne. 


The  next  thing  we  have  to  note  is  the  nature  of  com- 
munications. 

There  are  four  types  of  communications  for  either  party 
in  this  district,  the  road,  the  railway,  the  river  and  the 
sea. 

The  road  is  not  so  important  in  the  Dobrudja  as  in 
most  other  theatres  of  the  present  war  because,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  (the  moment  open  country  is  reached) 
the  numerous  tracks  across  the  hard  turf  are  utilisable  at 
this  season  and  during  most  of  the  year  by  any  heavy 
vehicle.  A  well  made  hard  road  is  not  so  essential  as  it 
is  in  deeper  and  softer  soil,  nor  are  there  watercourses 
the  bridges  over  which  canalise  traffic  to  particular 
points  and  make  a  single  road  a  necessity  at  such 
points.  On  the  other  hand  an  unexpectedly  heavy  fall 
of  rain  at  the  end  of  the  recent  operations  has  been 
seriously  felt. 

The  railway  communication  is  of  a  singularly  sym- 
metrical t\'pc  for  both  parties.  Both  parties  have  an 
admirable  lateral  communication  behind  their  lines  : 
Our  Allies  the  railway  from  the  Cerna  Voda  bridge  to 
Constanza  ;  our  enemies  the  line  from  Rustchuk  to  Varna. 
Each  party  can  also  use  as  far  as  its  advance  goes  the  single 
line  recently  constructed  and  perpendicular  to  both  of 
these,  the  line  from  Medgidia  through  Cobadinul  to 
Dobritch  and  so  to  a  junction  with  the  Rustchuk-Varna 
line  at  Belevo  near  Varna. 

It  is  pure  conjecture,  but  one  would  imagine  the  river 
communication  to  be  debarred  from  both  combatants. 
It  may  be  precariously  used  at  night,  but  it  certainly 
cannot  be  generally  used,  for  a  field  gun  or  two  working 
from  either  bank  at  selected  points  would  put  an  end  to 
its  utility.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  remember  that 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  used  the  advantage  in  this  particular 
district  lies  with  the  enemy.  The  marshes  are  mainly 
upon  the  northern  bank,  and  the  dry  shore  mainly  upon 
the  southern.  Therefore  artiMery  from  the  southern  bank 
dominates  the  stream  frequently  and  from  the  northern 
bank  rarely.  It  may  be  that  the  Bulgarian  ad\ancing 
force  under  Mackensen  has^dependcd  upon  the  Danube  as 
a  line  of  communication.  We  have  no  information  as 
yet  as  to  whether  either  belligerent  commands  the 
waterway  by  means  of  armed  ships. 

Lastly  there  is  the  sea.  What  the  conditions  are  of 
maratime  transport  for  the  purposes  of  this  campaign  we 
do  not  know-.  But  we  do  know  from  our  experience  else- 
where that  the  full  supply  of  a  large  force  over  any  con- 
siderable distance  of  sea  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved 
without  a  very  large  advantage  in  tonnage  and,  for  that 
matter,  rapidity  in  steaming.  It  is  not  upon  the  sea 
that  the  force  of  our  Allies  can  principally  depend  for 
supply,  still  less  is  it  upon  the  sea  that  our  enemies  can 
depend,  for  to  them  nothing  arrives  of  value  by  sea. 
All  their  munitionment  is  from  the  international  railway 
which  unites  Belgrade  and  Sofia  with  Constanza. 
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Next,  let  us  recall  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which 
these  communications  pass. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  already  in  these  columns 
the  geological  formation  of  the  Dobrudja  is  calcareous. 
Therefore  the  soil  is  generally  dry  and  hard,  .  though  the 
exceptionally  heavy  rain  at  the  end  of  the  recent  battle 
spoilt  it  and  hampered  movement  on  both  sides.  An 
even  more  important  consequence  of  this  geological  for- 
mation is  that  the  water  supply,  as  we  have  seen,  is  bad. 
Any  considerable  force  acting  in  the  Dobrudja  is  gravely 
affected  by  this  question  of  water  supply,  especially,  I 
believe,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  force  ',  acting 
along  the  north-western  side,  relying  upon  the  river,  has 
obvious  advantages  in  this  respect  against  a  force  acting 
along  the  sea.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  scanty 
supply  from  deep  wells  in  the  villages,  and  road  traffic  and 
the  single  railway  can  to  some  extent  supply  the  defect. 

So  far  as  field  of  fire  is  concerned,  and  opportunity  for 
continuous  deplo3mient  and  observation,  thje  Dobrudja 
changes  gradually  in  type  as  one  goes  northward  from 
the  south,  and  as  one  goes  towards  the  Black  Sea  from 
the  Danube.  Roughly  speaking,  the  southern  portion 
is  more  broken  and  more  wooded  than  the  northern,  and 
the  north-western  or  Danube  side  more  broken  and  more 
wooded  than  the  eastern  or  Black  Sea  side.  Really 
open  country  is  reached  in  the  belt  which  extends  about 
two  days'  march  south  of  the  railway — though  even  here 
right  near  the  Danube  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rasova 
and  to  the  south  of  that  place  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
broken  ground,  steep  escarpments,  and  wood. 

It  is  in  this  belt  of  open  ground  that  the  main  battle 
for  the  defence  of  the  railway  was  bound  to  take  place 
and  has  taken  place.  It  appears  to  be  still  in  progress, 
but  to  have  so  far  turned  in  favour  of  our  Allies. 

Now  let  us  gather  as  best  we  may  from  two  or  three 
fragmentary  sentences  of  information  provided,  the 
nature  of  the  operations,  and  of  the  main  defensive  line — 
which  Mackensen  failed  to  reach,  and  on  which  our  Allies 
in  the  last  resort  proposed  to  cover  the  Czerna  Voda- 
Constanza  railway. 

In  order  to  advance  against  the  Roumanian,  Russian 
and  Serbian  forces  which  had  the  task  of  defending  the 
railway  and  the  bridge,  Mackensen's  six  to  eight 
divisions  and  his  considerable  number  of  heavy  guns  had 
no  good  road  so  long  as  they  kept  towards  the  Danube 
side  of  the  field,  and  it  was  upon  this  side  that  they  elected 
to  advance  the  mass  of  their  forces,  probably  governed 
by  the  water  supply.  They  went  in  rather  dense  for- 
mation, comparable  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  article 
to  the  "  phalanx  "  of  last  year  (though,  of  course,  acting 
upon  a  much  smaller  scale)  and  struck  the  advance 
body  of  their  opponents  upon  a  line  which  we  marked  in 
the  article  of  last  week  Karaorman-Parachioi.  The  ad- 
vanced Roumanian  forces  retired,  and  this  action  was 
the  source  of  the  foolish  telegram  describing  it  as  a 
"  decisive  victory,"  which  the  German  Emperor  sent  out 
last  week. 

The  real  struggle  came  nearly  a  week  later  on  the  17th 
i8th  and  19th  of  this  month  and  was  engaged,  not 
upon  the  main  Rasova-Tuzla  defensive  line  (which 
Mackensen  failed  to  reach),  but  about  six  or  seven  miles 
south  of  that  line. 

It  took  the  following  form  : 

Mackensen's  main  blow  was  delivered  along  the  arrows, 
A  A  in  the  broken  and  wooded  country  lying  in  front  of 
the  line  joining  Rasova  and  Cobadinul.  His  line  was, 
of  course,  further  extended  (though  thinly),  towards  the 
east,  so  as  to  guard  against  being  turned  by  his  right. 
This  extension  had  passed  and  occupied  the  port  of 
Mangalia  before  the  main  battle  was  joined.  But 
Mackensen's  main  blow  was  delivered  where  the  arrows 
marked  A  on  Sketch  I.  are  shown. 

It  failed  in  its  effect.  The  Russo-Roumanian  counter- 
stroke  was  delivered  upon  the  21st  against  the  weaker, 
eastern  part  of  Mackensen's  line  along  the  arrows  B-B. 
The  weight  of  the  blow  fell  upon  a  front  of  14  miles  from 
Kazil  through  Enghez  to  Carachioi,  which  is  a  point  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Tuzla.  Upon  the  delivery  of  this 
stroke,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  turning  movement 
trying  to  get  round  Mackensen's  right,  the  usual  con- 
tradictory accounts  appeared,  each  side  giving  its  own 
version.  But  a  comparison  of  the  two  clearly  shows  that 
the  advantage  lay  with  the  Russian  and  Roumanian 
forc?3. 


In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  capture  of  guns  by  the 
latter.  Eight  field  pieces  were  taken.  In  the  second 
place,  the  next  heavy  bit  of  fighting  we  hear  of  on  the 
following  day,  September  22nd,  is  still  further  south  at 
Mustapha,  a  point  on,  or  near,  the  single  line  railway 
which  runs  through  the  Dobrudja  from  Medgidia  to 
Dobritch.  and  so  to  the  Roumanian  railway  uniting 
Rustchuk  to  Varna. 

The  news  of  this  fighting  of  the  22nd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mustapha  did  not  reach  London  until  Sunday 
the  24th.  There  has  been  no  news  since,  save  tfie  vague 
remark  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  a  prepared 
position,  and  the  mention  of  5,000  Bulgarians  being 
found  on  the  field  covered  by  the  Roumanian  advance. 

What  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  general  result 
so  far  is  this  :  Mackensen  having  struck  with  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  upon  his  left  "against  the  Russo-Roumanian 
right,  and  using  what  was  certainly  a  superior  weight  of 
heavy  guns,  attempted  to  break  through.  He  did  not 
break  through.  He  was  held  ;  was  counter-attacked 
upon  his  right  by  the  Russo-Roumanian  left,,  and  fell 
back  about  one  day's  march  to  the  south.  At  that  point 
we  leave  an  action  which  is,  perhaps,  still  in  progress. 


The  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  Mackensen  j 
though  dependent  as  the  enemy  always  is  for  his  success 
upon  a  superiority  in  heavy-  pieces  and  their  munition- 
ment,  did  not  mass  this  advantage  of  his  along  the  single 
railway,  but  to  the  north  and  west  of  it  between  that  line 
and  the  Danube,  while  it  was  the  Russo-Roumanians 
who  mainly  used  the  railway.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  probably  that  the  supply  of  his  pieces  was  assured  to 
Mackensen  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  good  roads  and  of  a 
railway  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  dry  weather 
which  favoured  his  advance,  but  broke  at  the  end  of  it. 
A  force  acting  in  Salisbury  Plain,  for  instance,  over 
similar  hard,  dry  land,  open,  and  covered  only  with 
short  grass,  could  be  supplied  in  good  weather  by  petrol 
traffic  almost  anywhere.  And  after  all,  his  total  dis- 
tance from  the  lateral  line  on  which  his  rail  head  stood, 
the  railway  line  along  the  frontier  from  the  Danube  to 
Varna,  was  not  80  miles,  even  at  the  furthest  point 
of  his  advance.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  dis- 
tance was  enough  to  handicap  him  and  his  plan  and  to 
lead  to  his  defeat  and  retirement. 

In  what  strength  he  now  holds  the  line  upon  which  he 
has  fallen  back  ;  whether  as  the  communiques  suggest, 
he  intends  to  hold  that  line  and  merely  to  contain  any 
further  advance  of  his  opponent,  or  whether  he  will 
attempt  a  new  blow  towards  the  north,-  only  the  future 
•,  can  show.  But  we  must  not  neglect  the  truth  that  if 
Mackensen  chooses  merely  to  keep  a  Bulgarian  force  upon 
the  defensive  here,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  so  remaining,  he 
has  achieved  a  certain  negative  result.  He  has  failed,  it  is 
true,  to  secure  the  Constanza  line  and  the  Cerna  Voda 
bridge  and  therefore  he  has  hitherto  suffered  a  strategic 
defeat  so  far  as  his  main  object  was  concerned.     But  he 
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lias  a  second  object,  which  is  to  prevent  co-operation 
Octwecn  the  Russo-Kuunianian  forces  upon  the  north  and 
the  large  forces  which  are  acting  from  Salonika  200 
miles  away  to  the  south.  If  Mackensen  by  his  ad\ance 
through  the  Dobrudja  can  secure  permanently  a  short 
entrenched  hne  from  the  Danulx>  to  tht-  Klack  Sea  and 
huld  it,  that  advance  will  not  ha\e  been  in  \ain. 

A  \  ery  great  element  of  strength  in  the  holding  of  such 
a  line  is  the  presence  of  the  lateral  comnnmicalion  already 
mentioned,  the  Bulgarian  railway  from  Kustchuk  on  the 
Danube  to  Varna,  which  railway  runs  strictly  parallel  to 
and  immediately  south  of  the  existing  frontier.  It 
would  be  no  very  lengthy  task  in  such  a  country  to  lay 
lig'ht  lines  duwn  from  various  rail  heads  upon  this  railway, 
wnich  would  ultimately  afford  ample  communications 
with  any  such  defensive  line  further  north.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  continued  possession  of  the  Cema  Voda  bridge 
intact  gives  the  Russians  and  Roumanians,  and  especially 
the  former,  the  power  to  reinforce  their  armies  in  the 
Dobrudja  indefinitely  if  sfowly,  and,  as  their  munition- 
nient  incnases,  to  exercise  a  greater  and  greater  pressure 
upon  such  an  entrenched  line.  A  line  even  45  miles 
long  would  require  for  its  continued  retention,  if  the 
enemy  connnand  intends  to  establish  a  fixed  barrier  here, 
not  less  than  six  divisions  ;  and  those  six  divisions  are 
permanently  lost  to  the  Bulgarian  defence  against  the 
Salonika  armies  far  off  to  the  south.  It  is  further  clear 
that  the  value  of  such  a  defensive  line,  should  it  be 
established,  depends  entirely  upon  the  permanent  pre- 
vention of  a  Danube  crossing.  It  takes  for  granted  the 
incapacity  of  our  Ally  to  reach  the  southern  shore  of  the 
great  river  anywhere  between  the  Iron  Gates  and  Silistra. 

To  take  this  for  grantei'  the  enemy  must  be  convinced 
that  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate  he  has  the  superiority 
in  heavy  artillery  in  this  field.  The  Danube  is  an  obstacle 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  past  articles,  is  absolute  in 
much  the  greater  part  of  its  lower  course  through  the 
presence  of  great  belts  of  marshes  upon  the  northern 
shore.  But  these  marshes  are  interrupted  at  several 
points  by  hard  land  coming  down  upon  either  side,  so 
that  upon  the  northern  and  southern  shores  opportunities 
for  departure  and  landing  face  each  other.  Most  of  these 
bridge-heads,  Widin  Kalafat,  Lom,  Corabia,  Somovit, 
Turnu,  Svistov  and  Zimnicea,  Giurgevo  and  Rustchuk, 
Oltenitza  and  Turtukai.  are  marked  by  the  heads  of  roads 
or  of  railways  upon  the  Bulgarian  as  upon  the  Roumanian 
side,  and  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  either  party  to 
concentrate  forces  in    preparation   for   a   crossing.     The 


foregoing  Map  II.  will  show  where  these  opportunities 
are  to  be  discovered,  between  the  Iron  (iates  and  the 
approximate  present  position  of  the  Bulgarianforces  in 
the  Dobrudja  under  Mackensen. 

But  a  feint  upon  any  one  or  two  of  these  points, 
coupled  with  a  serious  attempt  at  some  other  of  them  is 
entirely  dependent,  in  modern  conditions,  upon  a  superi- 
ority in  hea\v  guns.  It  was  the  o\erwhelming  superiority 
of  the  Austro-(;ermans  in  heavy  guns  over  the  Serbians 
which  permitted  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  below  Bel- 
grade last  year.  Even  so  the  operation  was  lengthy  and 
very  costly.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  Bulgarian  threat  in  flank — it  was 
already  achieved  before  that  threat  had  been  translated 
into  \igorous  action.  But  it  is  true  to  say  that  but  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  Bulgarian  army  in  flank  helping  the 
Austro-Germansthe  expense  and  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
Danube  would  so  much  have  hampered  the  latter  they 
would  hardly  with  the  strength  they  had  put  in  have 
succeeded  in  their  Serbian  campaign. 

Now  if  it  was  so  diflicult  to  cross  the  river  last  year 
in  spite  of  a  crushing  superiority  in  the  number  and  >i/,e 
of  the  heavy  pieces  at  the  enemy's  disposal,  we  can  judge 
from  that  what  the  difficulty  would  be  of  either  combat- 
ant now  attempting  a  similar  crossing.  The  good  for- 
tune of  a  successful  surprise,  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  enemy  as  time  proceeds,  the  consequence  of  any  really 
decisive  piece  of  work  on  the  Salonika  front  drawing 
forces  thither  hurriedly  and  sufficiently -weakening  the 
northern  boundary,  all  these  between  them  might  permit 
of  a  crossing  of  the  Danube  in  our  favour.  All  one  can  say 
is  that  as  things  stand  the  chances  are  hea\ily  against  it. 
and  that  the  co-operatioaof  our  Allies  from  the  north  is 
still  mainly  dependent  upon  the  great  advantage  they 
enjoy  through  their  continued  possession  of  the  Cern'a 
Voda  bridge  ;  an  advantage  which  Mackensen  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  counter,  first  by  reaching  it  and  con.- 
pelling  its  destruction  if  possible  ;  next,  if  he  fails  in  this 
— as  lie  appears  to  have  failed — by  drawing  a  defensive 
line  across  the  Dobrudja  from  the  Danube  to  the  Sea. 

Meanwhile  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  offensive  based 
upon  Salonika  ?     What  strategical  problem  is  involved. 

The  two  main  things  that  strike  one  on  an  inspection 
of  this  field  are  the  way  in  which  all  the  main  commu- 
nications radiate  from  Salonika  and  the  presence  of  the 
great  mountain  mass  in  the  north. 

It  is  agreed  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  strategical  ob 
jective  of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole  is  the  ConstantinopL 
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railway,  that  is  the  railway  Belgrade-Nish-£ofia-Adria- 
nople. 

The  force  upon  which  the  enemy  relies  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  line  intact  is  the  mixed  body  of  the  Bulgarian 
army  with  Turkish  reinforcement  ;  with  some  small — very 
small — elements,  perhaps,  of  (German  and  Austrian  In- 
fantry, but  certainly  with  a  large  provision  of  Austrian 
and  German  heavy  artillery.  And  this  armed  strength 
relies  for  its  continued  power  of  resistance  against  pres- 
sure from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  that  is  from 
the  Roumanian  side  and  from  the  Salonika  side,  upon 
two  main  obstacles.  The  Danube  in  the  north,  with  the 
nature  of  which  we  have  just  dealt,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Balkan  mountains  in  the  south. 

Let  us  see  what  this  second  obstacle  means  under  the 
conditions  of  the  present  Salonika  offensive. 

The  advantage  which  the  Salonika  command  enjoys 
strategically  is  the  possession  of  lines  of  communication 
radiating  from  its  base  east,  north  and  west.  Eastward 
there  is  the  high  road  to  Seres  and  Kavalla,  serving  right 
up  to  the  Struma  line.  Northwards  there  is  the  railway 
to  Doiran,  which  also  turns  eastward  and  leads  towards 
the  Struma  valley,  and  there  the  main  line  up  to  the  Vardar 
valley,  which  is  connected  with  the  Doiran  line  by  a 
lateral  branch  coming  in  at  the  junction  of  Karasuli. 
Westward  there  is  the  railway  leading  to  Monastir  by  way 
of  Vodena  and  Fiorina,  and  the  two  main  roads  also  con- 
verging upon  Jlonastir  north  and  south  of  the  Ostrovo 
Lake.  To  have  radiating  lines  thus  at  one's  disposal 
is  to  possess  every  advantage  for  alternative  action.  You 
ean  reach  any  point  upon  your  circumference  quickly  ; 
you  can  concentrate  where  you  will  and  your  enemy 
does  not  know  where  your  main  blow  will  fall.  The  enemy 
upon  his  side  has  no  such  advantage.  Supposing  he  is  in 
doubt,  for  instance,  as  to  \\hether  your  main  effort  is 
going  to  be  north  along  the  Vardar  valley  or  eastward 
towards  Monastir,  he  must  divide  his  forces  to  watch 
either  sector  and  he  has  no  good  lateral  communications 
between  one  and  the  other.  A  force  called  from,  say, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Doiran  to  Monastir  must  either 
march  for  ten  days  by  rough  tracks  across  difficult 
country,  much  of  it  mountainous  and  wooded,  or  be  sent 
right  up  north  along  the  Vardar  valley  to  come  down 
agam  by  road  to  the  Monastir  Plain.  '  These  radiating 
communications,  of  which  Salonika  is  the  centre,  are  the 
great  -advantage  of  that  base  against  an  enemy  situated 
to  the  north. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  success  obtained  anywhere  along 
the  great  crescent  depends  for  its  ultimate  result  upon 
the  power  of  the  victors  to  make  their  way  thrqugh  the 
mass  of  mountains  lying  between  them  and  the  Belgrade- 
Nish-Sofia  Railway,  which  is  their  ultimate  objective. 

The  avenues  of  approach  to  that  line  from  the  south 
are  few,  very  restricted,  and  the  lateral  communications 
between  them  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  From  the 
beginning  of  history  the  one  main  avenue  has  been  the 
Vardar  valley  continued  over  the  low  watershed  of 
Kumanovo  by  the  trench  of  the  Morava  valley  to  Nish. 
The  only  serious  alternative  is  the  Struma  valley  leading 
to  Sofia,  and  between  the  two  lie  heavy  and  difhcult 
mountain  country.  The  Vardar  line  of  advance  is  helped 
in  this  earlier  portion  by  an  alternative  approach  from 
the  west.  A  force  working  up  the  Vardar  river  and  rail- 
way would  be  supported  in  its  action  bv  any  force  working 
round  from  Monastir  by  the  Prilep  road.  A  force  which 
should  have  successfully  occupied  the  Monastir  Plain 
and  advanced  in  front  of  Prilep  would  find  in  front  of  it  the 
Babuna  Pass,  where  a  detached  body  of  Serbians  held 
out  so  long  last  year  against  the  Bulgarian  flood.  If  this 
pass  were  successfully  carried,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
Lower  Vardar  line  is  turned. 

It  is  clear  from  the  most  elementary  examination  of 
the  map  that  the  value  of  the  mountains  as  an  obstacle 
would  depend  upon  the  scale  of  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  south  of  them.  A  strong  resistance  offered  south  of 
the  mountams  resulting  in  a  defeat  of  the  resisting  bodies 
Would  so  weaken  it  that  it  would  be  unable  to  offer  a 
sufficient  resistance  in  the  mountains  themselves  to  pre- 
vent the  Allied  advance.  But  if  the  enemy  should  prefer 
to  treat  everything  south  of  the  mountain  mass  as  sub- 
sidiary to  his  plans  and  to  reserve  his  main  strength  for 
,  the  defence  of  that  mass  and  of  the  two  trenches  of  the 
Vardar   and   the   Struma,  by    which   alone    it   can   be 


traversed,  the  problem  at  once  changes  in  character  and 
becomes  graver  for  the  Allies.  i 

It  is  here  that  the  great  political  importance  of  Monastir 
comes  in,  and  that  the  political  character  of  the  whole 
Bulgarian  intervention  also  appears.  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  his  forces  into  the 
field,  whatever  his  private  intrigue  might  have  been, 
had  not  he  been  able  to  work  upon  the  purely  local  and 
j)olitical  ambition  of  the  Bulgarian  people  who  occupied 
those  districts  of  Macedonia  which,  as  they  had  main- 
tained, were  wrongfully  taken  from  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  1913.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Balkan  States 
had  agreed  amongst  themselves,  in  case  of  success  against 
Turkey,  to  make  a  division  of  the  spoil  upon  national 
lines  ;  Serbia  extending  mainly  to  the  west  and  obtaining 
access  to  the  Adriatic  :  Greece  obtaining  what  she  has 
obtained,  and  Bulgaria  getting  possession  of  all  the 
Bulgarian  speaking  or  partly  Bulgarian  speaking  districts 
of  Macedonia.  By  an  accident  which  bears  to-day  a 
singularly  ironic  aspect,  it  was  the  intervention  of  Austria 
which  upset  this  plan.  Austria  forbade  the  Serbian 
extension  westward.  That  extension  took  place  over  the 
territory  coveted  by  Bulgaria,  hence  the  second  Balkan 
war  and  the  Treaties  of  1913,  by  which  Bulgaria  lost  a 
strip  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Roumania,  and  this  Macedonian 
territory  which  she  regarded  as  hers  by  right.  Macken- 
sen's  advance  has  reoccupied  the  lost  strip  of  the  Dobrucija, 
and  that  is  the  political  side  of  what  still  remains  a  mainly 
strategical  move  upon  his  part.  For  the  Macedonian 
strip  at  the  other  end  of  the  field  Monastir  stands  as 
the  one  great  symbolic  name.  Strategically  it  is  a  weak- 
ness. Pohtittally  it  is  a  necessity.  And  that  strategical 
weakness  depending  upon  that  political  necessity  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  Allies. 

COMBLES 

The  Somme  offensive,  though  the  most  important  of 
the  great  operations  now  in  train,  affords  no  material 
for  further  analysis.  The  news  which  has  come  in  up  to 
Tuesday  evening,  the  moment  of  writing  this,  is  exactly 
and  (happily)  monotonously  upon  the  same  model  as  that 
which  we  have  learnt  to  regard  as  normal  in  this  great 
battlefield.  The  weather  permits  good  observation. 
The  Allied  command  of  the  air  (how  amazing  it  is,  by  the 
way,  to  recall  to-day  the  political  attack  which  was 
allowed  to  be  made  upon  the  Air  Service  a  few  short  weeks 
ago  !)  permits  of  the  most  accurate  artillery  preparation. 
At  its  conclusion  the  sector  of  enemy  trenches  marked 
down  is  seized,  the  quota  of  prisoners  is  passed  through. 

In  the  particular  case  of  this  week's  methodical  success 
the  general  effect  is,  as  has  everywhere  been  noted,  the 
almost  complete  isolation  of  Combles.  The  British 
have  taken  Morval,  and  are  already  well  down  the  southern 
slope  of  the  height  on  which  those  ruins  stand  ;  the 
French  hold  the  outskirts  of  Fregicourt,  and  look  north- 
ward down  into  the  valley  in  which  Combles  stands, 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  ;  Combles  communicates 
with  the  German  lines  behind  it  by  communication 
trenches  dug  in  a  belt  of  land  only  just  over  a  mile  wide. 
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It  has  no  road  whereby  lull  supply  can  be  kept  up.  The 
SaiUisel  road  is  directly  under  French  fire,  at  a  range  of 
a  few  yards,  the  Morval  road  has  gone,  and  the  hollow 
in  which  it  lies  is  dominated  everywhere  by  the  Allies. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  garrison  will  at  once 
after  such  a  setback  fall  back  or  will  be  sacrificed  as 
was  that  of  Souchez  over  a  year  ago.  More  interesting 
still  will  be  the  power  the  enemy  may  have  in  this 
field  to  react  after  he  has  lost  the  Combles  salient.  It 
is  clearly  his  business  to  strike.  But  he  has  been  slow 
in  reacting  lately.  Whether  his  hesitation  to  counter- 
attack is  due  to  the  strain  upon  his  effectives  or  the  mur- 
derous result  of  his  recent  failures  we  do  not  know.     It  has 


been  very  pronounced  oi  late,  and  it  will  be  a  fairly  good 
test  of  his  present  position  upon  the  Anglo-French  centre 
to  see  whether  his  counter-stroke  can  come  at  once  or  no. 
24  hours  is  enough  to  judge  by,  48  is  ample. 

It  is  advisable,  now  that  the  rate  of  advance  has 
become  so  pronounced  and  its  succession  so  methodical, 
for  the  general  reader  to  look  further  afield  than  the 
lines  on  the  Somme,  and  to  see  how  the  whole  situation 
looks  on  a  map,  including  Arras,  Cambrai,  Noyon,  Roye, 
Soissons.  Let  him  note  the  position  of  Bapaume  : 
the  railway  knot  of  Cambrai  beyond,  the  St.  Quentinline 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  Roye  and  Noyon  salient  : 
soon  the  interest  will  extend  to  that  wide  field. 


The  Enemy  Press 


The  enemy  Press  makes  very  interesting  reading  in 
this  crisis  of  the  war,  and  the  numerous  extracts  of  it 
printed  in  our  daily  papers  do  not,  I  think,  always  give 
the  truest  or  the  most  important  of  the  various  impres- 
sions it  conveys. 

If  I  were  asked  what  that  truest  impression  was  I 
should  say,  after  co-ordinating  a  considerable  numbei"  of 
articles  and  pamphlets  intended  both  for  neutral  and 
for  domestic  consumption,  that  the  chief  element  at  pre- 
sent was  nervousness  :  By  which  term  I  do  not  mean 
timidity  but  a  sort  of  unbalancing  of  the  judgment  pro- 
duced by  an  overstrain  upon  the  ner\es.  It  .shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  sentimentality  upon  the  one  side,  and  in- 
coherent statements  upon  the  other.  It  shows  itself, 
for  instance,  in  the  most  astonishing  sensitiveness  to 
civilian  suffering  on  account  of  the  war  within  the  Central 
Empires,  and  in  definite  statements  with  regard  to  the 
military  position  which  do  not  hang  together  and  which 
are  often  simply  foolish. 

The  matter  distributed,  for  example,  to  neutral  coun- 
tries with  regard  to  the  attacks  from  the  air  upon  German 
towns  is  sentimental  and  also  violent  after  a  fashion  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Allied  Press.  There  is  a  shriek  nuining 
through  it  all  against  the  abomination  of  killing  defence- 
less people,  and  a  special  emphasis  is  laid,  of  course,  upon 
the  death  of  women  or  children.  The  following  phrase, 
which  I  quote  textually  from  an  official  pronouncement, 
is  illuminating  : 

"Mothers  gave  vent  to  the  most  lamentable  cries  of 
despair  as  they  wandered  among  the  horribly  mutilated 
corpses  seeking  their  unfortunate  children.  One  had 
lost  her  only  son  ;  another  three  young  boys.  The  pro- 
found grief  with  which  we  are  filled  by  such  a  massacre  and 
our  profound  compassion  for  the  victims  only  nourishes 
our  determination  to  achieve  victory.  Our  enemies 
may  boast  if  they  will  at  having  caused  the  cruel  death 
of  117  defenceless  people:  certain  of  the  bombs  fell  near 
the  Royal  Palace,  but  the  greater  number  in  the  main 
square,  which  but  a  few  moments  before  had  been  filled 
with  the  happy  murmur  of  an  innocent  crowd." 
And  so  forth. 

To  write  in  this  fashion  when  one  has  oneself  originated 
the  method  of  warfare  described,  when  one  has  boasted 
of  being  the  first  in  the  field,  when  one  has  written  whole 
encyclopa;dias  to  show  that  such  methods  are  legitimate 
and  of  indirect  military  value,  and  when  one  has  ex- 
plained a  hundred  times  that  they  are  a  natural  concom- 
mitant  of  modern  hostilities,  because  the  old  international 
decencies  of  Christendom  are  dead,  may  properly  be  called 
nervousness.  It  is  shrieking  ;  it  is  losing  one's -balance. 
I  have  seen  it  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the 
foolish  outcry  against  the  severity  of  the  Allied  bombard- 
ment and  the  protest  against  the  Allied  ingenuity  in 
tactical  novelties  was  something  exceptional  and  not 
fairly  representative  of  the  enemy's  Press.  This  is  an 
error.  The  enemy's  Press  as  a  whole  writes  theatrically 
and  excitedly  about  the  nature  of  the  Somme  offensive. 
It  commonly  uses  phrases  such  as  "  butchery  "  ;  "  mur- 
der "  ;  "  not  true  warfare  "  and  the  rest  of  it.  To  write 
so  connotes  a  state  of  public  opinion  which  seems,  to' an 
outsider  at  least,  to  have  lost  balance.  That  press  is 
also  "jumpy"  on  the  point  of  the  AlHes  military 
superiority.  Thus  the  Frankfort  Gazette :  "  The  feeling 
of  impotence  in  face  of  the  enemy's  methods  of  air  recon- 
naissance is  exasperating."  The  New  Free  Press  of 
Vienna  :  *'  This  is  not  war.  it  is  extermination,"  and  again  : 


"  //  seems  as  though  the  Allies  acted  from  a  lust  for  killing, 
one  would  say  the  Anglo-French  Governments  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  Germans  at  such  and  such  a  rate  per  month." 

If  we  turn  to  the  pronouncements  made  upon  the 
military  position,  the  attitude  of  mind  betrayed  is  equally 
abnormal.     Let  me  again  quote  textually  : 

"  One  of  the  offensive  operations  we  have  undertaken  " 
(and  this  is  again  from  an  official  pronouncement  and  not 
from  a  chance  ill-informed  article),  "  has  been  at  work  for 
now  quite  a  lengthy  period.  It  is  the  attack  against  the 
French  positions  round  Verdun.  The  course  of  thir, 
operation  is  methodic  and  implacable,  undoing  one  after 
the  other  each  effort  of  the  enemy  to  escape  from  the 
stranglehold  which  is  crushing  him.  The  slow  disin- 
tegration of  the  French  Army  at  this  point  proceeds  with 
pitiless  logic." 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  maintain  that  such  a  description  of 
the  present  actions  round  Verdun  is  unbalanced.  Here  is 
another,  equally  official.     It  begins  thus  : 

"  The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Italians  from  the  Southern  Tyrol  and  even  in  crossing 
the  Italian  frontier  over  a  large  front,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  slopes  juhich  border  the  Italian  Plain." 

That  is  quite  true,  but  then  we  go  on  to  read  : 

"  On  account  of  considerations  which  related  to  the 
general  military  position,  and  in  order  to  make  certain 
of  complete  strategic  liberty,  the  .iustrians  then  shortened 
their  front."  One  does  seriously  ai-k  oneself  for  what  sort 
of  audience  things  of  this  kind  are  written.  The  Austrian 
offensive  in  the  Trentino  was  a  lamentable  strategic 
error  :  stupid,  ill-considered,  exceedingly  expensive  and 
futile.  None  of  those  adjectives  are  exaggerated.  It 
was  ordered  in  every  detail  from  Berlin.  It  was  over- 
looked by  Prussian  officers  who  accompanied  their  un- 
fortunate Allies  right  down  into  the  organisation  of  every 
brigade  and  even,  in  some  cases, .  regimental  units.  It 
had  for  its  enormous  consequence  the  destruction  of  the 
Austrian  front  between  the  Pripet  Marshes  and  the 
Roumanian  Border  ;  the  loss  in  some  eight  weeks  of 
some  800,000  effectives  in  that  field  alone  and  the  change 
of  the  whole  war  from  what  it  was  last  May  to  what  it 
was  when  the  Allies  began  their  attack  upon  the  Somme 
on  the  1st  of  July  :  That  is  from  a  siege  still  capable  of 
vigorous  reaction  to  a  siege  purely  dcfensixe.  It  brought 
in  Roumania  ;  it  led  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
general  initiative  passed  everywhere  into  the  hands  of  the 
opponent.  To  describe  a  monumental  thing  of  that  kind 
with  such  phrases  as  those  I  have  quoted,  may  fairly 
be  called  unbalanced. 

It  is  when  one  sees  official  writing  of  that  kind  de- 
liberately ordered,  corrected  and  dis.stminatcd  by  the 
German  Government  that  one  understands  eccentric 
examples  more  commonly  quoted,  such  as  that  famous 
telegram  about  Mackensen's  advance  in  the  Dobrudja 
twice  alluded  to  above  in  this  article. 

There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort.  But  I  think  the 
most  striking  example  I  have  yet  met  with  is  the  follow- 
ing Calendar  of  the  great  Battle  on  the  Somme.  It  is 
officially  drawn  up  in  Germany,  published  in  various 
languages  (I  have  before  me  the  version  in  excellent 
French)  and  solemnly  distributed  to  the  patient  German 
public  and  to  neutrals. 

"  July  2nA.— The  Anglo-French  offensive  obtained, 
generally  speakmg.  no  success  north  of  the  Somme.  South 
of  the  Somme  divisions  were  withdrawn  to  certain  posi^ 
ttons  and  then  retired  to  othe  r  positions" 
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I  am  not  exaggerating  or  poking,  fun,  I  am  quoting 
textually  from  an  official  German  document. 

"  J"'y  3rd. — All  the  Anglo-French  attacks  were  repelled. 

"  July  4th. — Violent  combats  on  the  Somme.  The  enemy 
nowhere  obtain  any  serious  advantage." 

"  Julv  5th. — A  slight  progress  of  the  English  was  com- 
pensated by  a  counter  German  attack. 

"  July  6th. — The  struggle  on  the  Somme  continues 
without  taking  an  unfavourable  turn  for  the  Germans.     ■ 

"  July  7th. — The  solidity  of  the  German  troops  pre- 
pares a  new  day  of  disappointment  for  the  Anglo-French 
forces  upon  the  battlefield  of  the  Somme. 

"  July  8th. — Continuation  of  the  Anglo-French  offensive. 
All  thj  attacks  broke  down  with  bloody  losses  to  the  assail- 
ants north  of  the  Somme,  and  partial  attacks  attempted 
south  of  the  Somme  had  an  equal  lack  of  success. 

"  July  9th. — Hard  fighting  on  both  sides  of  the  Somme. 
The  English  are  thrown  out  of  the  Trones  Wood  and  the 
French  out  of  La  Maisonette. 

"  July  loth. — Enemy  attacks  against  the  Trones  Wood 
and  Maisonette  break  down. 

"  July  nth. — Hard  fighting.  On  the  south  of  the 
Somme  the  French  developed  a  great  attack  which  resulted 
in  a  very  important  setback  for  them. 

"  July  i2th. — New  assaults  by  the  French  on  the  Somme. 
The  enemy  is  everywhere  forced  to  retire  under  the  fire 
Oj  the  German  guns,  which  inflict  enormous  losses  upon 
tkcni. 

"  July  13th. — All  the  efforts  of  the  English  and  the 
French  result  in  nothing  but  new  checks  and  new  disap- 
pointments. 

"  July  14th. — -(I  think  this  date  is  memorable),  re- 
sumption of  hard  fighting  on  the  Somme.  The  Anglo- 
French  forces  gain  a  few  slight  advantages  on  several 
points. 

"  July  15th. — Four  violent  ,  attacks  by  the  English 
break  down  altogether.  The  French  suffer  similar  checks 
with  considerable  losses. 

"  July  i6th. — An  artillery  duel  upon  the  Somme. 

"  July  17th. — In  the  evening  and  during  the'  night  the 
enemy  executes  violent  attacks,  is  repelled  everywhere  and 
suffers  enormous  losses. 

"  July  1 8th. — Upon  the  Somme,  the  village  of  Longueval 
and  Detville  Wood  are  retaken  from  the  English.  To  the 
wuth  of  the  Somme  partial  a'dacks  by  the  French  break 
down. 

"  July  iQth. — New  violent  combats  on  both  sides  of  the 
Somme.  On  the  ivhole  front  the  Anglo-French  undertake 
attacks,  which  are  broken  at  the  first  shock.  To  the  south 
of  the  river  the  French  twice  attempt  to  attack  in  the  after- 
noon and  three  timzs  in  the  morning.  They  are  repelled 
aervwhcre  with  sanguinary  losses. 

"  July  20th. — On  both  sides  of  the  Somme  the  Anglo- 
French  forces  attempt  d  decisive  stroke  and  fail  utterly, 
save  for  certain  insignificant  advantages. 

"  July  2ist. — After  their  bloody  defeat  the  Anglo- 
French  forces  give  up  all  attempt  at  common  attack.  A 
few  partial  offensives  of  theirs  are  stopped  with  ease  at 
the  first  effort. 

"  July  22nd. — Fruitless  attacks  by  the  English  in  force 
and  French  attacks  south  of  the  Somme  which  have  no  better 
luck. 

"  July  23rd. — After  enormous  losses  the  English  enter 
a  few  houses  in  Pozieres.  A  counter-attack  turns  the 
enemy  out  of  Longueval.  A  few  small  enterprises  by 
the  French  south  of  the  Somme  break  down  altogether. 

"  July  24th. — The  Anglo-French  concentrate  their  forces 
for  a  decisive  effort,  after  a  series  of  violent  conflicts  this 
effort  is  broken  and  is  fruitless.  South  of  the  Somme  the 
French  attacked  with  considerable  forces  and  are  repelled 
with  enormous  and  sanguinary  losses. 

"  July  25th. — Slight  enemy  attacks  forced  back.  South 
of  the  Somme  the  Germans  hold  good  against  French  efforts 
to  retake  the  ground  they  have  lost. 

"  July  26th. — South  of  the  Somme  the  French  attacks 
breaks  down.  ■    ■'-■■ 

"  July  27th.- — The  complete  breakdown  of  the  strong 
English  attack. 

"  July  28th. —  Violent  artillery  duel  on  the  Somme. 
Breakdown  of  strong  English  attacks. 

"  July  29th. — Violent  artillery  duel  by  the  Anglo- 
French  north  of  the  Somme.  The  English  attempt  partial 
attacks  without  any  residt. 

"  July    30th- — A    new    great    Anglo-French    attack    in 


which   at  least   six   divisions    take   pari.     The   enemy   is 
repelled  along  the  whole  line. 

"  July  31st. —  Violent  fighting  north  of  the  Somme.  An 
Anglo-French  attack  upon  Maurepas  breaks  down  alto- 
gether, so  does  a  French  attack." 

There  you  have  it  in  all  its  glaring  crudity.     The  Allied 
attacks  always  break  down.     There  is  never  a  success. 
The  French  and  Enghsh  are  always  repelled.     The  whole  ' 
thing  is  fruitless.     There  are  no  results. 

Now  I  would  ask  any  man  of  detached  judgment,  and 
particularly  any  neutral  for  whom  balderdash  of  this  sort 
is  intended,  to  compare  it  with  a  similar  calendar  put  for- 
ward upon  Allied  authority  of  the  first  month  of  the 
enemy's  attack  upon  the  Verdun  sector.  Offensive  for 
offensive  and  lapse  of  time  for  lapse  of  time,  the  Anglo- 
French  work  upon  the  Somme  has  been  just  about  double 
that  of  the  Ciermans  in  front  of  Verdun.  In  delivery  of 
shell,  in  number  o{  prisoners  taken,  in  belt  of  territory 
occupied,  in  numbers  of  the  enemy  which  have  been 
compelled  to  concentrate  per  week,  in  execution  other 
than  the  capture  of  prisoners,  done  upon  the  enemy's 
effectives,  the  two  operations  stand  in  that  proportion 
of  about  two  to  one.  Such  a  numerical  calculation  is  most 
imperfect,  striking  though  it  is,  because  the  Verdun  opera- 
tion was  begun  before  the  enemy  had  yet  felt  the  strain 
upon  his  effectives  and  before  his  strength  was  declining, 
still  it  is  a  method  of  calculation  rough  as  it  is  and  im- 
perfect as  it  is. 

Follow  the  Allied  calendar,  the  story  as  told  by  the 
French  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  attack  upon 
Verdun  and  you  receive,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  a 
just  impression.  Much  is  withheld  of  necessity,  but  one 
appreciates  the  rapid  German  advance  of  the  first  five 
days,  the  loss  in  prisoners  and  guns,  the  French  standing 
upon  the  second  line  of  the  hills,  the  loss  of  the  Fort  of 
Douaumont,  the  reaction  of  the  French  20th  corps,'  the 
new  attack  on  the  left  bank  with  all  the  preliminaries 
for  the  assault  upon  the  Mort  d'Homme  ;  the  loss  of 
Forges  ;  the  fluctuating  struggle  for  the  Crows  Wood 
and  for  the  Goose  Crest  ;  the  gradual  loss  of  Vaux  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  etc. 

Compare  a  steady  vision  of  this  sort  with  the  extra- 
ordinary nonsense  which  I  have  just  laid  before  the  reader  ! 

Is  it  not  just  to  call  such  a  description  of  the  offensive 
on  the  Somme  "  unbalanced  "  ?  I  have  left  out  nothing 
which  the  enemy  admits.  I  have  quoted  every  one  of  the 
phrases  in  which  the  enemy  admits  any  setback  whatever. 
And  yet  the  general  effect  of  this  amazing  calendar  is  that 
of  something  written  by  a  man  who  had  not  even  heard 
of  the  Allied  blow  or  of  its  results,  and  one  does  ask 
oneself  again,  with  such  official  German  matter  before  one, 
what  sort  of  audience  it  can  seriously  be  intended  for,  and 
whether  the  enemy  has  not  perhaps  made  an  even  greater 
blunder  about  the  general  psychology  of  neutrals  than 
he  has  about  that  of  the  French  and  the  English. 

H.  Belloc 


The  current  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  contains  a 
very  graphic  article  by  Mr.  Watson  Armstrong,  7th  North- 
umberland Fusiliers,  entitled,  My  First  Week  in  Flanders. 
This  brigade  of  North  Country  Territorials  was,  it  may  be 
remembered,  rushed  to  the  front  immediately  on  its  arrival 
in  France  to  reinforce  the  Canadians  and  the  Guards  in  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres.  They  did  splendidly,  though  heavily 
punished.  M.'r.  Armstrong  was  among  the  severely  wounded, 
he  has  recovered,  and  is  now  back  at  the  front ;  he  tells  a 
plain  unvarnished  tale  which  brings  home  most  vividly  to 
the  reader  the  first  experiences  of  a  battalion  on  the  battlefield. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
been  published  since  the  war  began. 

Another  document  of  this  high  order  is  The  Retreat  from 
Mans  by  Major  A.  Corbett-Smith,  R.F.A.  (Cassell  and 
Co.,  3s.  6d.  net).  The -story  is  told  in  simple  straight- 
forward English,  each  chapter  being  headed  with  a 
quotation  from  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.,  which  might 
have  been  written  for  the  occasion.  The  composition  of  the 
First  Expeditionary  Force,  the  noblest  army  that  ever  left 
these  shores,  is  given,  and  there  is  also  a  useful  map.  The 
narrative  stirs  the  blood  like  a  trumpet  call.  Major  Corbett- 
Smith  realised  he  had  a  story  to  tell  that  words  could  not 
heighten,  but  might  weaken,  and  he  has  written  with  a 
restraint  that  makes  this  book  as  brave  as  an  old  ballad. 
The  famous  fight  of  L  Battery  R.H.A.,  at  Nery,  hard  by 
Compiegne,  is  given  vividly,  but  every  page  makes  a  Briton 
proud  to  be  the  countryman  of  the  "  Old  Contemptibles." 
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Enemy  Activities  at  Sea 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


ALTHOUGH  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to  know 
/\  the  drtailed  incidents  of  the  submarine  attacks 
/  \  on  allied  and  neutral  trading  ships,  it  is  clear 
_Z  jk^enoui,'h  from  the  published  information  that 
the  inemy's  under-water  campaign  is  as  hvely  and 
as  menacing  as  ever  it  was.  And  it  is  also 
clear  that,  in  spite  of  its  vigour,  it  still  entirely 
fails  to  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  German 
Jingoes.  For  it  seems  quite  undoubted  now  that  the 
Biuluw-Reventlow-Tirpitz  party  have  captured  the 
>'avv  League  and  several  of  the  most  popular  papers, 
and  "are  concentrating  their  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Chancellor— which  they  hope  will  be  decisive.  To  anyone 
who  follows  the  (ierman  press,  the  ground  of  their  attack 
is  extremely  clear.  It  is  that  he  has  neglected  to  bring 
Kngland  to"  her  knees  by  submarine,  as  he  could  and 
should  have  done.  Popular  expression  of  this  faiUi  is 
extremely  naive.  A  committee,  for  instance,  has  been 
organised  in  Munich  for  putting  England  out  of  action 
with  great  rapidit/.  The  committee  has  suddenly 
realised  the  importance  of  this,  for  it  is  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  our  heavy  defeats  on  the  Somme  will  not  suffice 
to  lower  the  crests  of  so  proud  and  obstinate  a  people  as 
ourselves.  Germanv  is.  in  fact,  at  last  alive  to  the 
truth  that,  if  England  is  to  be  beaten— as  of  course  she 
must  be.  because  unless  she  is  the  others  never  can 
be  beaten — then  the  trick  must  be  done  at  sea.  And 
sea  victories  of  the  ordinary-  kind  clearly  do  not  suffice, 
any  more  than  the  (ierman  victories  of  the  Somme. 
The  battle  of  Jutland  is  nearly  four  months  old,  and  the 
Fatherland  has  reaped  just  "nothing  as  its  harvest  of 
that  -.ictory.  Somehow  the  blockade  still  goes  on,  some- 
how prices  of  food  still  go  up,  and  the  amount  of  food 
available  goes  down.  For  some  reason  not  given,  there  is 
no  talk  of  repeating  Jutland.  It  may  be  even  suspected 
that  a  fiw  more  similar  victories  would  leave  Germany 
with  no  fleet  at  all.  But  there  is  a  wonderfnl  unanimity 
that  the  submarine  arm  can  do  what  Scheer  and  Von 
Hipper  hardly  succeeded  in  bringing  off. 

It  is  very  "improbable  that  there  is  any  reality  behind 
all  this  agitation.  But  discussion  of  this  sort  helps  the 
Higher  Command,  if  only  because  it  keeps  up  the  illusion 
that  Germanv  still  has  cards  up  her  sleeve,  and  that 
she  can  play  them,  if  things  become  really  serious.  In 
other  words,  this  domestic  quarrelling  is  a  proof  to  all 
that  thmgs  are  not  serious  now.  The  game  is  an  inter- 
esting one  to  the  onlookers,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  a  con- 
siderable curiosity  as  to  what  the  Chancellor  ^vill  say  in 
self-defence. 

Meanwhile,  for  reasons  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand, 
it  has  become  the  allied  policy  to  maintain  silence  about 
submarine  successes,  the  greater  part  of  which  must  be 
quite  well  known  to  the  enemy.  The  advantages  of  this 
policy  may  be  and  probably  arc  an  ample  justification 
for  its  enforcement.  But  its  disadvantages  are  naturally 
much  more  obvious,  for  since  May,  when  the  rule  of 
silence  began,  a  great  many  ships  have  been  attacked 
and  sunk' — and  not  in  the  Mediterranean  only — in  abso- 
lute defiance  of  the  German  undertaking  to  America  of 
May  4th.  One  would  have  thought  that  if  the  utmost 
publicity  were  given  to  these  events  an  educative  value 
should  be  derived  from  them.  The  people  of  America 
are  about  to  elect  a  new  President.  The  two  candidates 
and  the  parties  that  support  them  are  of  one  mind  in 
tlnnking  it  America's  chief  business  to  be  neutral,  and 
the  undertaking  of  May  4th  is  quoted  to  show  that 
neutrality  is  compatible  with  a  firm  assertion  of  national 
rights  and  dignity.  It  could  do  the  German  cause  no 
good,  and  the  allied  cause  might,  it  would  seem,  be 
benefited  if  the  utmost  publicity  were  given  to  every 
-^ase  in  which  a  shij)  was  attacked  and  the  persons  and 
lives  of  passengers  and  crew  jeopardised  by  submarines 
tor^iedoing  them  without  warning.  In  a  few  cases 
sufficient  details  have  been  published  to  prove  that  the 
undertaking  to  America  has  not  been  observed.  We 
hear,  as  if  accidentally,  of  their  being  made  the  subject 


.of  investigation  by  Washington.  But  such  dilatory 
and  secret  enquiries  are  of  very  little,  if  of  any  value,  in 
bringing  home  the  root  truths  of  the  situation  to  the 
popular  mind.  Nothing  but  newspaper  pubhcity  can 
effect  this. 

Of  late  the  enemy  has  added  to  his  under-water 
activities  three  or  four  successful  efforts  with  surface 
craft.  Certain  British  and  neutral  steamers  have  been 
captured  by  forces  sent  out  from  Zecbrugge,  and  amongst 
the  prisoners  taken  out  of  the  Dutch  mail  steamer  are 
certain  naval  ratings  from  the  interned  in  Holland  who 
were  on  their  way  to  England  on  leave.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the  Dutch  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
surrender  of  these  prisoners'.  To  have  taken  them  at  all 
was,  of  course,  a  gross  sliglit  on  the  Dutch  sovereignty. 
What  we  are  more  concerned  with,  however,  is  the  added 
evidences  of  the  disadvantages  which  our  North  Sea 
strategy  imposes. 

Mr.  Churchill  as  Strategist 

I  dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  cursory  manner  last  week, 
apropos  of  Captain  Sims'  critique  of  the  Battle  of  Jut- 
land. Now  I  find  he  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  exponent  of 
the  defensive  theory.  No  less  an  authority  than  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  dashed  into  print 
with  an  eloquent  repetition  of  Captain  Sims'  heresies. 
"  Although,"  says  Mr.  Churchill,  "  the  battle  squadrons 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  have  been  denied  all  opportunity  of 
decisive  battle,  yet  from  the  beginning  they  have  enjoyed 
ALL  the  fruits  of  a  complete  victory.  If  Germany  had 
never  built  a  Dreadnought,  or  if  all  German  Dread- 
noughts had  been  sunk,  the  control  and  authority  of  the 
British  Navy  could  not  have  been  more  effective.  There 
has  been  no  Trafalgar,  but  the  full  consequences  of  Trafal- 
gar have  been  continuously  operative.  "  There  is,  of 
course,  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  because  for  ten  years 
after  Trafalgar  was  fought  we  lost  every  year  more  ships 
than  the  German  submarines  have  taken  from  Allies  and 
neutrals  altogether  since  this  war  began.  But  when 
Mr.  Churchill  goes  on  to  say  that  "  no  obligation  of  war 
requires  us  to  go  further,"  and  that  at  Jutland  "  there 
was  no  need  for  the  British  to  seek  battle  at  all,"  that 
our.  motives  for  seeking  battle  were  only  "  zeal  and 
strength,"  and  that  "  a  keen  desire  to  engage  the  enemy 
impelled,  and  a  cool  calculation  of  ample  margins  of 
superiority  justified,  a  movement  not  necessarily  required 
by  any  practical  need,"  then  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
him  that  if,  in  modern  conditions,  we  could  bring  off  a 
modern  Trafalgar,  a  great  deal  more  would  follow  from 
it  than  followed  from  Nelson's  historic  victory. 

If  without  any  battle  at  all  the  whole  of  Germany's 
merchant  shipping  and  cruiser  activities  could  be  extin- 
guished on  the  high  seas,  what  would  happen  from  the 
final  destruction  of  the  whole  of  her  main  organised 
naval  force  ?  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  general  naval 
po.sition,  as  very  lucidly  set  out  by  Mr.  Churchill,  to 
reaUse  how  greatly  an  unnecessary  victory  would  help 
us.  Our  pre-war,  and  indeed,  if  Mr.  Churchill  now 
expounds  the  doctrines  of  Whitehall,  our  present  strategy 
has  always  contemplated  the  North  Sea  being  a  kind  of 
no  man's  sea  between  two  entrenched  fleets.  To  the 
Germans  we  say,  "  We  blockade  you  at  the  Channel,  we 
blockade  you  north  of  the  Sound.  The  outer  seas,  except 
for  your  slinking  submarines,  we  control  utterly.  We 
leave  you  the  North  Sea,  which  j-ou  will  enter  at  your 
peril,  because  if  you  do  we  may  cut  you  off  and  bring 
you  to  action  when  you  least  expect  it.  But  we  do  not 
bind  ourselves  to  hunt  you  down  or  to  hem  you  into  your 
own  harbours,  because  we  are  quite  content,  so  long  as 
the  rest  of  the  sea  is  ours,  and  so  long  as  you  can  put 
the  North  Sea  to  no  mihtary  use  directly  hostile  to  this 
country,  and  practically  to  no  commercial  use,  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  We  do  not  consider  depriving  you 
of  all  naval  activity  as  worth  the  cost.     Having  got'  90 
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per  cent,  of  what  we  need  without  risk,  we  are    content 
to  leave  the  odd  10  per  cent,  in  dispute." 

This  I  take  it  is  the  strategy  that  Mr.  Churchill  adopted 
at  Whitehall,  and  now  sets  out  for  the  beneiit  of  the 
readers  of  the  London  Magazine.  It  is,  like  the  rest  of 
our  naval  policy,  entirely  defensive.  And  I  do  not  use 
the  word  as  a  term  of  criticism  or  abuse,  but  simply  to 
define  its  character.  There  is  naturally  much  to  be  said 
for  it.  Presumably  it  has  commended  itself  to  a  suc- 
cession of  Boards  of  Admiralty,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  consonant  with  the  views  of  the  party  in  the  Fleet 
that,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  has  exercised  a  pre- 
dominant influence.  What  is  surprising  I  think  is, 
that  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  which  after  all  came 
very  near  to  effecting  the  complete  annihilation  of 
the  German  fleet,  Mr.  Churchill  should  not  have  seen  the 
really  tremendous  possibilities  of  a  very  different  policy. 
A  resolute  offensive  could  not  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  unless  there  had  been  very 
elaborate  preparations  for  it.  It  would  have  meant 
holding  the  North  Sea,  not  by  concentrating  the  main 
force  right  away  "  in  the  northern  mists."  but  by  marshal- 
ling all  the  main  elements  of  strength  at  some  point  far 
further  south,  so  as  to  threaten  the  German  fleet  with 
immediate  attack  if  it  ventured  out  of  its  harbours. 
It  would  have  involved  very  costly  preparations  in  the 
conversion  of  disadvantageous  bases  and  inlets  into  war 
harbours,  and  the  thing  manifestly  could  not  be  done  at 
all  without  a  provision  of  light  cruisers  and  small  craft 
far  in  excess  of  our  pre-war  establishment.  Nor  would 
the  mere  preparation  of  additional  material  have  sufficed 
to  rob  this  policy  of  inordinate  risk.  It  would  have  been 
essential  to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  all  the  means  of 
using  guns,  mines,  aircraft,  and,  above  all,  torpedoes, 
whether  carried  in  destroyers  or  in  submarines.  And,  as 
we  know,  no  serious  effort  was  ever  made  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  these  things  at  all. 

Scientific   Methods. 

In  many  ways  the  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
article  is  his  incidental  apology  for  this  failure.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  master  fact  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  one  for 
which  Mr.  Churchill's  administration  is  absolutely  and 
solely  responsible.  For  it  was  in  the  heyday  of  his 
power  that  he  abolished  the  Inspectorship  of  Target 
Practice,  the  one  independent  establishment  in  the  whole 
of  our  naval  organisation,  that  had  personnel,  the 
experience  and  the  expertise  necessary  for  advising  on 
.scientific  methods  of  gunnery.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
no  corresponding  organisation  was  set  up  for  the  study 
of  destroyer,  submarine  or  mine  warfare.  Yet  there  was  no 
thinking  person  but  must  have  realised,  that  if  the  Fleet 
was  ever  called  upon  to  face  the  real  thing,  every  weapon 
that  it  would  use — or  by  which  it  would  be  threatened — 
would  either  by  itself,  or  by  its  added  range  and  accuracy, 
or  by  improvements  in  the  vehicle  that  would  carry  it, 
present  entirely  new  problems.  Why  were  not  these 
problems  each  and  all  of  them  thoroughly  investigated 
and  their  solutions  discovered  before  war  began  ? 

Mr.  Churchill  supplies  us  with  the  answer.  He  closes 
his  article  with  a  protest  against  naval  operations  being 
more  critically  and  even  captiously  judged  than  military 
operations.  They  are  so  judged,  he  tells  us,  because  of 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  a  naval  battle,  and  the  obvious 
character  of  any  disaster  that  happens  to  any  unit  of  A. 
fleet.  Regiments  may  be  thrown  away  upon  land,  and 
no  one  be  any  the  wiser,  but  to  lose  a  ship  is  an  event 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  disaster,  and  at  once  somebody,  it  is  assumed, 
must  be  to  blame.  This  is  hard  measure  on  the 
seamen.  Surely  an  Admiral,  he  tells  us,  has  a  greater 
claim  upon  the  generosity  of  his  countrymen  than  a 
general.  "  His  warfare  is  almost  entirely  novel. 
Scarcely  one  had  ever  had  any  experience  of  sea  fighting. 
All  had  to  learn  the  strange  new,  unmeasured,  and  in  times 
of  peace,  largely  immeasurable  conditions." 

Now  this  is  really  a  very  striking  admission. 
Wlience  arose  this  theory  that  naval  warfare  consisted  of 
imfathomable  mysteries  ?  Perhaps  the  explanation  is 
as  follows  :  Popular  interest  in  the  navy  was  first 
thoroughlv  aroused  by  Mr.  Stead's  Pall  Mall  articles  in 
the  middle  eighties.     It  is  from  the  controversies  that 


he  aroused  that  Brassey's  and  the  other  annual  naval 
publications  emerged.  For  twenty  year^  newspaper 
interest  in  shipbuilding  programmes,  design  and  so 
forth,  advanced  in  a  crescendo  of  intensity.  The  many 
and  startling  departures  in  naval  policy  that  character- 
ised Lord  Fisher's  tenure  of  the  first  professional  place  on 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  brought  this  interest  to  a  climax. 
There  was  a  controversial  demand  for  more  costly  pro- 
grammes, and  the  more  costly  programmes  involvec"" 
political  and  journalistic  opposition,  which  in  turn  pro- 
voked greater  vigour  in  those  that  advocated  them. 
Thus  the  whole  of  naval  poHcy  had  to  be  commended  to 
popular — and  civilian — judgment.  And  it  followed  that 
the  advocates  of  expansion  had  to  employ  arguments 
that  civilians  could  understand.  They  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  success  lay  along  the  line  of  sensationalism. 
Larger  and  faster  ships,  heavier  and  longer  ranged  guns, 
carrying  bigger  and  more  devastating  shells,  faster  and 
more  terrifying  torpedoes,  those  new  craft  of  weird 
mystery,  the  submarines — all  these  things  in  turn  and 
for  considerable  periods  were  urged  upon  the  public 
and  the  statesmen  in  terms  of  awe  and  wonder.  But 
the .  Augurs,  instead  of  winking  behind  the  %'eil, 
came  finally  to  be  hypnotised  by  their  own  wonder 
talk.  Who  cannot  remember  that  ever  recurring 
phrase,  "  the  untold  possibilities "  of  the  new 
engines  of  war  ?  They  got  to  be  so  convinced  on 
this  subject  that  they  made  no  effort  to  find  out  precisely 
what  the  possibilities  were,  and  Mr.  Churchill's  phrase 
that  I  have  just  quoted,  "  the  strange  new,  unmeasured 
and  largely  ifnmeasurable  conditions,"  exactly  sum  up 
the  frame  of  mind  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
naval  policy  up  to  and  including  Mr.  Churchill's  time. 
If  all  these  problems  were  insoluble,  if  the  con- 
ditions were  immeasurable,  if  the  possibilities  of  new 
weapons  were  really  untold  and  untellable,  what  was  the 
use  of  worrying  about  experiment  and  knowledge,  judg- 
meit  and  expertise  ?  It  was  this  frame  of  mind  that 
led  a  humorist  to  suggest  that  the  materialists  ought 
really  to  be  called  the  spiritualists. 

It  was  all  very  unfortunate,  because  any  rightly  or- 
ganised system  of  enquiry,  investigation  and  experiment, 
would  have  dissipated  this  atmosphere  of  mystery  once 
and  for  all.  When  new  inventions  are  made  that  affect 
the  processes  of  industry,  it  is  not  the  men  who  go  about 
talking  of  their  untold  "  possibilities,"  their  "  incalcu- 
lable "  effects,  and  their  "  immeasurable  "  results,  that 
get  the  commercial  advantage  of  their  development.  It 
is  those  who  take  immediate  steps  to  investigate  the 
limits  of  their  action  and  the  precise  scope  of  their  opera- 
tions who  turn  new  discoveries  to  account.  To  talk  as 
if  the  performance  of  guns,  torpiedoes,  submarine  and 
aircraft,  were  beyond  human  calculation,  was  really  a 
confession  of  incompetence.  The  application  to  these 
things  of  the  principles  of  enquiry  universally  employed 
in  other  fields  was  always  perfectly  simple,  and  had  it 
been  employed  wq  should  not  have  begun  the  war  with 
wondering  what  we  could  do,  but  knowing  precisely 
what  we  ought  to  do. 

It  was  want  of  preparation  in  these  matters  that  was 
vmdoubtedly  one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  tying  us  down 
both  to  defensive  strategy  'and  to  defensive  tactics. 
iMost  people's  eyes  have  been  opened  to  these  simple 
truths  after  two  years  of  war,  but  Mr.  Churchill  seems 
to  be  preserving  all  his  old  ideas  intact.  He  thinks  it, 
for  instance,  a  matter  that  is  extremely  satisfactory  to 
us  that  the  torpedo  failed  to  influence  the  course  of  the 
sea  buttle,  because  only  one  of  our  ships  was  hit,  and 
that  without  being  disabled.  It  is  a  remark  that 
can  only  have  arisen  from  failure  to  understand 
what  torpedoes  really  effect.  The  purpose  of 
defensive  torpedo  tactics  in  action  is  to  drive  pursuing 
squadrons  off  their  course.  Two  advantages  follow  from 
success.  If  the  enemy  is  made  to  change  course,  his 
fire  control  is  thrown  out  and  there  is  immediate  relief 
from  artillery  attack.  The  successful  employment  of 
torpedoes  is,  then,  a  direct  protection  from  gun-power, 
which  may  last  anything  from  five  minutes  to  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  ^according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  gunnery 
organisation  of  the  pursuing  ships.  The  second  advan- 
tage is  certainly  not  less  important.  If  the  pursuers  are 
turned  off  their  course  they  lose  way  in  the  race.  It  gives 
the  chase  a  new  start.     Are  not  these  exactly  the  things 
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that  happened  on  May  31st  ?  The  Commander-in-Chief 
in  summing  up  the  action  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  The  action  between  the  battle  fleets  lasted  inter- 
mittently from  6.17  to  8.20,  at  ranges  between  9,000 
and  12,000  yards,  during  which  time  the  British  fleet 
made  alterations  of  course  from  S.E.  by  E.  to  west,  in 
the  endeavour  to  close..  The  enemy  constantly  turned 
away  and  opened  the  range  under  cover  of  destroyer  attacks 
and  smoke  screens,  as  the  effect  of  the  British  fire  was  felt.  " 

The  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  is  specilic.  The 
enemy  did  open  the  range,  which  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  close,  under  cover  of  destroyer  attacks.  In  view  of 
this  statement  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  incomplete 
view,  to  measure  the  influence  of  the  torpedo  by 
enumerating  the  actual  hits  made  with  it  in  action.  The 
influence  of  the  torpedo  must  be  measured  by  its  effect 
on  the  result  of  the  action.  Between  6.17  and  darkness 
the  (ierman  object  was  to  escape.  The  British  fleet 
had  superior  numbers  and  superior  speed.  It  had 
enormously  superior  gun  power,  though  possibly  Mr. 
Churchill  exaggerates  in  rating  it  as  4  to  i.     Butwhat- 


e\'er  the  proportions  the  Germans  had  no  other  object 
than  flight,  and  no  means  of  making  that  flight  success- 
ful, except  by  employing  smoke  screens  to  baffle  our 
gunners'  aim  and  torpedoes  to  throw  the  pursuers  off 
their  course.  The  fact  that  they  did  in  fact  open  the  range, 
and  by  so  doing  escaped  first  destruction  by  our  guns, 
and  next  clo.ser  pursuit,  proves  that  in  the  conditions  of 
light  and  visibility  that  prevailed  on  Maj'  31st,  the  tor- 
pedo influenced  the  action  decisively. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  ob\ious  that  had  the  weather 
cleared  these  tactics  would  not  have  succeeded.  But  it 
is  a  simple  and  indisputable  historic  fact  that  they  did 
succeed.  Had  things  been  otherwise  the  strategic 
problem  in  the  North  Sea,  as  we  saw  last  week,  would 
have  been  vastly  simplified,  and  the  difficulties  of  tackling 
the  raiders  from  Zeebrugge  and  the  submarines  have  been 
reduced  to  very  moderate  proportions.  But  it  is  curious 
that  Mr.  Churchill,  who  thought  modern  weapons  immea- 
surable quantities  in  time  of  peace,  should  not  have 
perceived  at  least  one  of  their  uses  after  so  dramatic  a 
demonstration.  Arthur  Pollen 


A  Glimpse   of  Rural   France 

By  Sir  Herbert  Matthews 


FOR  nearly  two  years  a  Committee  has  been 
collecting  money  from  agriculturists  in  England 
in  order  to  help  to  reinstate  the  small  farmers 
on  their  dexastated  holdings  in  the  countries 
of  our  Allies,  as  and  when  their  ground  is  recovered  from 
the  enemy.  The  King  is  Patron  of  this  Fimd,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  is  President.  Indications  having 
been  received  that  the  Dominions  were  inclined  to  support 
it,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  deputation  to  visit  some 
of  the  devastated  districts,  so  that  representatives  might 
be  enabled  to  report  at  first  hand  to  tlieir  fellow  country- 
men what  they  had  seen.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Rooertson  (Canada),  Senator  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Fuller  (South  Africa),  Senator  J.  H.  Keating  (Australia), 
Mr.  Charles  Elgar  (New  Zealand),  and  Mr.  Percy  Hurd, 
and  the  writer  of  these  notes,  representing  the  English 
Committee.  The  French  Government  gave  special 
facilities  for  a  long  day's  tour  under  the  guidance  of  M. 
Guillon  of  the  French  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  made  arrangements  for  a 
visit  to  the  Albert  and  Fricourt  district  on  the  Somme. 

Leaving  Paris  at  8  a.m.  on  a  typical  September  day, 
the  sun  dissipating  the  mist  as  the  train,  left  the  suburbs 
behind,  we  travelled  through  a  fine  undulating  agri- 
cultural district,  and  soon  entered  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Marne.  The  ground  rises  gently  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  river  banks,  and  every  yard  of  ground  is  culti- 
vated in  a  way  to  gladden  a  farmer's- eye.  Even  where 
the  sides  of  the  valley  rise  steeply  to  the  crest,  the  hill- 
side is  clothed  with  cereal  or  root  crops,  save  for  areas 
of  carefully  tended  woodland.  No  waste  of  ground  for 
straggling  hedges,  since  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and  even 
of  properties  are  mere  baulks  of  grass,  or  a  simple  furrow, 
with  an  occasional  water-carrying  ditch  wJiere  drainage 
demands  it.  Corn,  clover,  sugar-beet  alternate  with 
each  other  in  rich  succession  ;  here  a  patch  of  mangolds 
or  rape,  there  a  plot  of  maize,  and  then  at  last — one 
rubs  one's  eyes  to  make  sure — but,  yes,  there  is  actually 
a  field  of  grass.  The  first  since  we  cleared  the  outskirts 
of  Paris.  Grass  fields  are  rarer  here  than  cornfields  in 
England. 

Further  east  there  is  more'pasture,  but  only  where  the 
land  is  subject  to  flooding.  Woods  become  larger  and 
denser.  The  land  is  poorer  too,  and  interspersed  with 
the  cornfields  are  vineyards  on  every  patch  of  land  with 
southern  aspect.  Presently  we  reach  Vitry-le-Francois, 
and  are  now  on  historic  ground,  for  on  this  day  two 
years  ago  was  fought  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  from 
our  windows  can  be  seen  a  broken  bridge,  ruined  farm- 
steads (some  partially  rebuilt),  a  church  with  half  its 
spire  shot  away,  and  dotted  all  along  the  line  the  graves 
of  French  and  German  soldiers.  A  cross  marks  each 
grave,  but  the  French  are  decorated  with  the  tricolor, 
80  the  resting  place  of  friend  and  foe  may  be  distinguished. 


At  Bar-le-Duc,  some  80  miles  due  cast  of  Paris,  and 
about  18  miles  from  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  we  leave  the 
train.  The  glass  roof  of  the  station  here  has  been  shattered 
by  bombs  from  aeroplanes,  and  the  bare  iron  ^framework 
is  patterned  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  '  On  many 
houses  in  the  village  placards  are  affixed,  bearing  the 
words  :  "  Cave  Voutee  10,"  informing  those  concerned 
that  here  is  a  cellar  capable  of  holding  ten  persons  (the 
figure  according  to  the  accommodation),  and  in  the  event 
of  air  raids  this  number  of  people  may  seek  shelter. 

From  here  we  motored  through  several  villages,  all 
more  or  less  shattered,  yet  all  holding  a  population  of 
old  men,  women  and  children,  who  shelter  themselves 
as  best  they  can  during  the  few  hours  snatched  from  their 
arduous  work  in  the  fields.  Touppy-le-Chateau ,  Villotte, 
Vaubecourt ,  Triacourt,  Sommeilles,  Nettancourt,  Revigny, 
Sermaize,  Blesme  and  Vitry,  whence  we  took  the  train 
back  to  Paris,  are  only  typical  of  many  other  places  we 
did  not  see  ;  but  these  were  enough  to  show  the  meaning 
of  war,  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and  the  hate  of  man. 
Some  of  them  were  only  damaged  by  bombardment,  and 
to  that  extent  may  be  said  to  have  been  accidentally 
ravaged,  but  others  were  entirely  demolished  by  syste- 
matic incendiarism  and  savagery. 

Of  these  latter  Sommeilles  "was  the  most  complete 
example.  Before  the  war  a  prosperous  vnllage,  with  its 
solid  stone-built  church  and  hotel-de-ville,  facing  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  sheltering  a  flourish- 
ing peasantry,  working  on  their  own  lands,  asking  help 
from  no  one— caught  suddenly  in  the  maelstrom  of  the 
battle,  and  in  an  hour  everything  has  gone.  The  church 
walls  now  stand  a  roofless,  hollow  shell,  the  bells  lie  on 
the  ground  where  they  fell,  the  tower  walls  are  nearly 
intact,  and  the  clock  faces  are  uninjured,  but  the  hands, 
oddly  enough,  point  to  different  hours,  while  a  sparrow 
has  built  its  nest  between  the  hands  on  the  west  front. 
On  what  remains  of  the  front  wall  of  the  town  hall 
appears  in  faded  print  the  legal  notice  of  the  forthcoming 
marriage  of  a  young  couple.  One  wonders  if  the  wedding 
took  place,  or  if  the  battle  intervened,  and  this  young 
dream  was  shattered  like  the  church.  Another  notice, 
of  recent  date,  and  written  for  want  of  a  printing  press, 
announces  the  distribution  of  a  gift  of  fowls  from  the 
English  Committee,  at  6  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Two  bright-faced  girls  in  clean  cotton  frocks  passed 
by,  carrying  a. pail  of  water  from  the  nearest  point  of 
supply  to  the  hut  which  is  now  their  home.  One  of 
them,  perhaps  fourteen  years  of  age,  has  a  strained  sad 
look  in  her  eyes,  and  though  pleased  to  join  a  group  of 
others  posing  for  a  photograph,  her  smile  is  fleeting.  A 
heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  near  by  is  pointed  out  to  u.', 
as  what  remains  of  a  house,  in  the  cellar  of  which  the 
Maire  and  his  daughter  hid  from  a  wanton  German  troop. 
Ihey  were  found,  dragged  forth  and  shot,  and  the  dead 
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body  of  the  murdered  gin  was  mutilated.  This  child 
saw  it  all.  Two  years  ago^but  it  will  take  many  more 
years  to  remove  that  look  from  her  eyes. 

Rebuilding  Byres  and  Barns 

One  is  struck  by  the  efforts  made,  either  to  rebuild 
or  to  erect  temporary  shelter  for  farm  stock,  or  barns 
for  storing  the  crops.  Except  in  Blesme  (where  a  good 
deal  of  permanent  rebuilding  has  been  effected),  the 
housing  of  human  beings  is  evidently  considered  as  of 
less  importance  than  housing  the  result  of  human  labour. 
Some  temporary  wooden  huts — such  as  our  Building 
Bye-Laws  would  not  allow  for  human  habitation — have 
been  run  up,  but  in  places  they  still  live  in  cellars, 
sometimes  merely  roofed  over  with  thatched  hurdles. 

Even  in  Sommeilles,  however.  Nature  has  worked  hard 
to  try  and  heal  some  of  the  wounds,  the  raw  edges  of 
broken  walls,  have  become  weather-stained,  and  vege- 
tation is  trying  to  cover  up  the  ruins  ;  and  the  new 
wooden  huts,  with  their  walls  festooned  with  haricots, 
hung  there  to  ripen,  help  to  remove  the  impression  of 
recent  upheaval. 

It  was  on  that  account  that  we  obtained  oermission 
to  visit  the  Somme  district. 

For  this  tour  we  left  the  train  at  Amiens,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Captain  Watson,  and  each  carrying  a 
steel  cap  and  smoke  helmet,  motored  to  Albert.  This 
little  town  has  been  knocked  about  a  good  deal,  but 
mostly  by  shrapnel,  and  consequently  quite  a  number  of 
houses  have  escaped  damage,  while  others  are  only  partly 
demolished.  The  church,  which  was  a  fine  building 
carryii^g  a  steeple  surmounted  with  a  huge  gilded  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is,  however,  wrecked.  The  steeple 
evidently  served  as  a  good  mark  for  German  gunners, 
and  they  battered  it  until  the  figure  is  now  hanging  over 
at  such  an  angle  that  it  looks  as  if  it  must  fall  at  any 
moment.  Already  there  has  grown  up  a  legend,  to  the 
effect  that  the  day  this  figure  falls  the  war  will  end.   ■ 

From  Albert  we  passed  through  Becordel  to  Fricourt. 
Hardly  a  building  is  left  intact  in  these  places,  and  all 
round  the  latter  are  the  trenches  and  gun  emplacements 
used  by  our  men  before  the  great  push  started  on  July 
1st.  Some  of  the  latter  still  carry  on  their  roof  a  crop 
of  wheat,  which  was  sown  when  the  adjoining  field  was 
,  planted  last  autumn,  and  must  have  completely  screened 
them  from  prying  aeroplanes.  Leaving  the  cars  we 
climbed  the  highest  point  between  Fricourt  and  Mametz, 
whence  we  looked  down  over  the  remains  of  Mametz 
village,  and  a  few  stumps  which  mark  what  was  once 
Mametz  wood.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  a  huge  mine 
crater,  forty  feet  deep,  and  covering  two  or  three  acres, 
where  an  extensive  system  of  German  dugouts  were  so 
deeply  embedded  that  mining  was  the  only  way  of 
moving  them.  From  here  we  could  locate  a  number  of 
guns  firing  at  the  enemy  trenches  some  four  miles  away 
in  front,  and  an  occasional  German  shell  came  near 
enough  for  us  to  hear  it  whistle.  A  German  aeroplane 
flew  overhead,  chased  by  one  of  ours,  heading  for  the 
German  lines  as  fast  as  it  could  travel.  Presently 
shrapnel  began  bursting  round  it,  but  so  far  as  could  be 
seen  it  managed  to  get  away. 

Loss  of  Surface  Soil 

The  remark  has  often  been  made  that  an  enemy  army 
may  burn  every  house  and  building,  burn  all  crops  and 
implements,  drive  away  all  the  live  stock,  and  massacre 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  they  cannot  permanently 
damage  the  soil.  The  part  of  the  battle  area  of  the 
Somme  that  we  saw  is  a  contradiction  of  that  state- 
ment. The  surface  soil  has  largely  disappeared.  Originally 
it  consisted  of  a  thin  chalky-clay  over  pure  chalk, 
intermixed  with  beds  of  loam  over  gravel.  Now  the 
general  displacement  by  trenching,  shelt^pits  and  mine 
craters  has  so  churned  up  soil  and  subsoil  that  levelling 
will  leave  a  surface  mainly  of  chalk.  How  long  nature  will 
take  to  cover  this  with  enough  to  sustain  vegetation, 
even  if  aided  by  the  usual  operations  of  husbandry,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  does  not  appear  commercially 
feasible  to  redeem  this  area.  H  the  primary  work  of 
levelling  be  carried  out  by  troops,  or  by  prisoners,  the 
cost  reckoned  as  military  outlay,  and  not  as  a  charge  on 
the  land,  it  might  possibly  be  planted  with  beech  or 


other  forest  seedlings,  and  developed  as  a  Government 
undertaking  ;  but  the  fates  forbid  that  any  individuals 
should  be  compelled  to  try  and  wring  a  living  from  such 
ground.  How  far  this  soil  formation  extends  could  not 
be  ascertained,  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  further. 

On  the  return  journey  to  Amiens  several  villages  were 
passed,  all  full  of  British  troops.  Some  comment  was 
made  on  the  unusual  tidiness  of  the  farmsteads,  and 
we  were  told  that  all  the  farmyards  and  out-buildings 
are  more  tidy  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  thanks 
to  the  love  of  order  among  our  men.  A  call  was  made 
at  a  Clearing  Hospital  where  everything  seemed  working 
smoothly  and  in  beautiful  order.  The  CO.  said,  how- 
ever, in  reply  to  a  question,  that  they  were  very  short  of 
books  and  papers,  also  that  chewing  gum  and  other 
luxuries  would  be  most  welcome,  as  being  so  far  from 
the  base  they  did  not  get  enough  of  these,  though  they 
were  well  supplied  with  all  actual  necessities.  "  Tommy," 
he  added,  "  likes  good  literature,  not  rubbish."  Gifts  of 
this  kind  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  CO.,  36,  Casualty 
Clearing  Hospital,  B.E.F.,  France." 

fn  discussions  on  agriculturaL  matters  "  the  magic 
of  ownership  "  is  often  spoken  of  ;  but  one  does  not  fully 
realise  the  true  force  of  that  magic  until  it  is  brought 
home  by  the  abnormal  conditions  obtaining  in  France 
to-day.  These  peasant  farmers  mostly  own  the  land 
they  till,  and  they  cling  with  pathetic  attachment  to  it 
under  most  trying  circumstances.  With  their  buildings 
falling  about  their  ears,  in  roofless  houses,  with  some  or 
all  their  implements  destroyed,  soldiers  swarming  all 
over  the  place,  with  their  whole  world  turned  up-side 
down,  they  yet  endeavour  to  continue  their  ordinary 
work,  to  feed  their  stock  (if  any  are  left)  or  to  harvest 
their  crops,  though  lacking  strong  arms  for  such  heavy 
work.  Within  the  range  of  shell  fire  they  are  labouring 
in  the  fields,  with  a  blind  confidence  in  the  future.  What 
other  form  of  land  tenure  would  produce  such  continuity 
of  effort,  such  devotion  to  work,  such  disregard  of  risk  ? 
Two  women  were  seen  working  self-binders,  others  were 
doing  all  kinds  of  jobs  usually  looked  upon  as  only  men's 
work.  In  one  case  a  good  natured  Briton  in  khaki  was 
helping  build  a  stack 

The  Morcelle  System 

In  the  Marne  district,  as  in  many  other  part?  of  France, 
the  Morcelle  system  is  the  custom.  This  means  that  the 
land  is  compvilsorily  divided  among  the  children  at  death, 
and  this  has,  in  course  of  time,  produced  some  incon- 
veniences. For  instance,  excessive  subdivision  may  so 
reduce  the  area  owned  by  an  individual  that  he  cannot 
make  a  living  from  it.  Or  again,  it  may  involve  owner- 
ship of  half  a  dozen  narrow  strips  at  some  distance  apart, 
yet  aggregating  only  20  or  30  acres.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
survival  in  a  peculiar  form  of  the  conditions  frequently 
found  in  England  before  the  advantages  of  enclosure 
became  generally  appreciated,  and  as  practised  in  France 
is  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  wasted  effort  and  uneconomic 
methods.  The  Legislature  might  easily  remove  these 
anomalies,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
interfere  with  a  system  which  has  produced  such  sturdy 
stock  as  the  French  peasantry.  They  have  fed  the  Nation 
and  had  a  surplus  to  export.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tented, and  independent  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  themselves.  Moreover,  they 
have  produced  what  is  more  important  than  all  else, 
a  magnificent  race  of  fighting  men.  Men  of  splendid 
physique,  hardy,  inured  to  hard  work,  and  used  to  simple 
fare.^  That  is  the  chief  factor  which  has  enabled  France 
to  sustain  herself,  and  to  meet  the  shock  of  German  in- 
vasion, to  hurl  back  the  Hun  legions  at  Verdun  for  month 
after  month,  and  to  regain  her  balance  after  such  a  test 
as  few  countries  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  meet. 

The  latent  strength  of  a  rural  population  must  always 
be  the  last  line  of  defence  for  any  nation,  and  France  has 
set  an  example  which  we  shall  be  wise  to  emulate. 
Nothing  impressed  all  the  members  of  our  deputation  so 
strongly  as  the  splendid  manhood  of  the  French  army 
— officers  and  men  alike.  There  was  only  one  thing  else 
that  gave  us  as  much  pleasure,  and  that  was  the  universal 
confidence  graven  on  every  soldier's  face  : 

"  But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroved  can  never  be  supplied." 
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THE  Bay  lies  in  a  break  of  iron  coast,  between 
two  rugged  headlands,  bastions  to  a  strip  of 
shelving  shingle.  For  about  a  mile  the  wall  of 
cliff,  running  far  to  north  and  south,  is  entirely 
interrupted,  and  behind  the  beach  the  ground  rises  gently 
inland  through  a  rolling  pastoral  country  leading  upwards 
to  the  foothills  of  a  giant  mountain  range.  From  the 
beach  itself  the  mountains  are  invisible,  but  row  out 
about  half  a  mile,  and  you  may  take  your  bearings  by 
familiar  peaks  of  the  (irampians. 

Tucked  snugly  away  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  dip 
lies  a  little  town,  famous  as  a  holiday  retreat,  but" scarcely 
sjjoilcd  by  the  modern  conventions  of  such  places, 
h ringing  the  tiny  harbour  the  houses  still  cluster,  red- 
roofed  and  quaint,  around  the  spire  of  the  old  town 
hall,  very  much  as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  little  apart  ris.es  the  spire  of  the  new  town  hall,  not 
\ery  new,  and  marking  a  second  hotel  lie  villi',  now  itself 
superseded  for  a  generation  back  by  a  third,  of  no  great 
outward  pretensions,  although  spacious  enough  within.' 
The  town  hall,  second  of  its  name,  makes  an  island  in  the 
market  square  t<}  which  it  is  perfectly  appropriate,  for 
it  is  a  veritable  market-house,  of  a  kind  not  very  usual 
in  Scotland,  with  arched  porticos  that  recall  those  of 
Amersham,  although  the  building,  being  of  the  sterner 
north,  is  harder  of  face  than  the  genial  old  rural  exchange 
in  Buckinghamshire.  But  the  northern  agora  is  very 
gracious  for  all  that,  a  wide  square  with  trees  and  pleasant 
shops  dear  to  holiday-making  children,  who  used  to 
cherish  one  in  particular  for  the  marvellous  peppermint 
rock  sold  there.  "  Creeds  pass,  rites  change,  no  altar 
standeth  whole."  On  a  recent  day.  a  middle-aged 
pilgrim  sought  the  old  familiar  place.  It  had  vanished  ; 
but  only  round  the  corner,  where  the  ancient  confec- 
tion, unchanged  in  excellence  and  savour,  is  still  made 
and  sold  to  the  delight  of  a  new  generation.  The  sticks, 
perhaps,  arc  less  sumptuously  massive — their  very 
thickness,  most  e.xpansive  to  the  jaw,  was  an  added 
lu.xury — but  to-day's  leanness  may  be  only  another 
symptom  of  these  abnormal  times,  and,  with  peace,  the 
former  corpulence  must  surely  return. 

Memories  of  Childhood 

But  fascinating  as  the  town  and  its  attractions  are, 
it  is  the  Bay  of  which  it  is  our  hint  to  speak.  To  see 
it  once  more,  .sparkling  blue  beneath  an  early  autumn 
sun,  flung  the  pilgrim  back  more  years  than  he  cares  to 
count,  to  dim  memories,  fitful  and  dreamlike,  of  a  summer 
that  halted,  incredulous,  at  the  news  that  France  and 
tiermany  were  at  war.  Grave  elders'  fragmentary  un- 
comprehended  talk  about  the  coming  strife  mingles 
in  that  dream  with  impressions  of  warm  morning  sunshine 
on  the  shore,  of  business  with  spade  and  pail,  of  an 
early  moral  judgment  that  the  shingle,  so  trying  to  the 
feet,  was  less  agreeable  than  the  velvety  sand  of  another 
beach  nearer  home.  More  vivid  is  the  memory  of  what 
seemed  a  deed  of  purposeless  maternal  violence,  wrought 
upon  a  small  kicking  body,  dipped  for  an  instant  mider 
the  gentlest  and  most  playful  of  incoming  rollers,  which 
seemed,  however,  vast  and  remorseless  as  Noah's  flood. 
The  organism  opened  its  mouth  to  yell  and  received  a 
full  complement  of  sea-water.  Spluttering,  it  broke 
loose,  and  flew  incontinent  to  another  guardian, 
waiting  with  comfortable  towel  outspread  to  receive  the 
rebel,  who,  it  is  recorded,  as  he  got  rid  of  his  brackish 
draught,  likened  himself  solemnly  to  the  elephant  and 
the  tailor  in  the  Indian  story.  Pity  that  the  evil  habit 
of  literary  allusion,  thus  early  manifested,  was  not  re- 
warded with  convenient  spanking,  then  and  there. 
It  had  saved  much  sorrow  in  later  years,  when  the  habit, 
alas  !    had  become  a  trade. 

But,  be  the  troubles  of  that  professional  habit  what 
they  will,  for  one  day  at  least,  it  was  possible  to  forget 
them  m  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  Bay's  perpetual  charm. 
Alas  !  that  it  should  be  only  for  one  day.  Yet  this  is  no 
time  to  complain  of  restricted  holiday.  Even  a  day  is 
much;   and  such  a  day.  one  of  those"  that  link  summer 


to  autumn  in  golden  bonds.  The  visit  was  due  to  no 
accident  or  caprice,  but  chiefly  utilitarian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recapturing  a  member  of  the  younger  generation, 
over  whom  the  Bay  and  its  township  have  e.xcrted  an 
hereditary  fascination.  There  he  was  living  a  savage, 
piscatorial  life,  which  he  described  in  triumphant  dis- 
patches, telling  of  codlin  and  whiting  captive  to  his  line 
and  hook.  He  decreed  accordingly  that  the  day  of  the 
otlicial  visitation  and  removal  schoolward  should  be  spent 
afloat,  in  one  last  orgy  of  sea-fishing. 

Sea  Fishing 

Only  the  lightest  of  ripples  kissed  the  beach,  as  the 
fishermen  jxit  off.  The  sunshine  and  the  gentle  motion 
suggested  rather  some  river  expedition  than  \oyaging 
on  the  grey  North  Sea,  so  calm  and  sheltered  were  the 
waters.  The  crew  of  three,  an  indulgent  uncle,  a  stern 
parent,  and  an  irresponsible  son,  rowed  out  in  the  most 
.  leisurely  fashion,  feeling  little  temptation  to  be  fiercely 
energetic.  That  is  to  say,  the  elders  preferred  to  take 
life  easily.  Not  so  the  third  member  of  the  crew,  who 
had  several  concerns  of  urgency.  His  lines  were  but  one 
department.  Recently,  his  nomadic  holiday  having 
taken  him  to  the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  famous 
for  ships,  he  had  become  owner  of  a  yacht,  of  less  than 
one  ton  burthen,  but  of  excellent  ])orformancc.  The  Bay, 
a  veritable  mill-pond  to-day,  made  it  possible  to  entrust 
the  dainty  craft  to  its  waters  with  no  hampering  and 
ignominious  tether  of  string.  The  "  Clyde  Queen  " 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  her.  She  tacked  about 
as  if  manned  by  an  accomplished  crew,  proved  herself 
mar\eHously  quick  in  stays,  and  ca])ablc  of  sailing  very 
fast  and  very  close  to  the  wind.  Now  and  then  it  was 
necessary  to  row  after  her  when  she  threatened  too 
ambitiously  to  go  right  out  to  sea,  but  she  was  a  sensible 
creature  and  gave  little  anxiety,  cruising  here  and  there 
well  within  hail.  The  least  possible  effort  kept  her  on 
a  safe  course,  and  meanwhile  the  owner  and  skipper 
could  attend  to  bait  and  lines,  that  wet  and  strange 
smelling  but  exciting  task. 

When  the  boat  has  drawn  level  with  the  two  head- 
lands, the  southern  a  great  detached  Behemoth  of  a 
boulder,  the  northern  a  lower  craggy  point  very  perilous 
to  seamen  in  winter,  a  long  and  wonderful  vista  of  clifl 
scenery  springs  into  view,  both  up  and  down  the  coast. 
And  on  a  southward  peninsula  tower  the  venerable 
remains  of  a  castle  that  was  in  its  prime  itself  a  town- 
ship, the  stronghold  of  a  family  noted  in  arms  and  in 
letters.  From  the  castle  to  the  craggy  northern  point 
aforesaid  is  a  fair  distance,  it  was  a  great  distance  in  t  he 
days  of  ancient  gunnery,  and  yet  across  the  space  between 
the  castle  batteries  and  that  promontory  IMons  Meg 
threw  one  of  her  big  stone  shot,  with  such  nice  accuracy 
as  to  carry  away  the  topsail  of  a  vessel  which  had  thf 
effrontery  to  pass  the  castle  without  the  customary  salute 
It  was  a  bigger  feat  than  it  seemed,  for  Meg's  gunnei 
was  absent  when  the  ship  passed.  Now  from  the  castle 
to  our  red-roofed  town  is  a  good  two  miles  by  road. 
The  gunner  had  to  be  dug  out  of  a  tavern  in  the  town 
by  a  messenger,  and  had  to  race  back  to  do  his  memorable 
trick.  But  thanks  to  slow  sailing  craft  he  was  in  time, 
or  so  the  story  goes.  Against  one  of  yonder  trawlers,  now 
dehberately  sweeping  the  same  stretch  of  water,  it 
would  have  been  a  hopeless  game. 

Here,  then,  with  the  long  silhouette  of  the  castle  just 
clearing  the  southern  promontory,  the  irresponsible  Boy 
says  there  is  good  fishing  ground.  He  serves  out  lines 
and  bait  to  long-suffering  elders  and  expects  them  to 
do  their  best  to  depopulate  the  green  depths  flecked  now 
and  then  with  the  darting  flash  of  some  silvery  fish 
that,  rising,  catches  the  sunshine.  And  so  till  late 
afternoon,  while  the  boat  rocks  on  a  gently-heaving 
tide,  the  members  of  the  fishing  party  catch  great  health, 
if  nothing  else,  from  that  bracing  air  and  sea.  And 
one  of  them,  watching  the  Boy's  antics,  recaptured  his 
own  boyhood  from  the  Bay's 'friendly  and  reminiscent 
waters. 
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German  Administration  in  East  Africa 


By   John   A.    Jordan 


\Mr.  John  Alfred  Jordan,  (he  writer  0/  this  article,  is 
a  well-known  elephant  and  big  game  hunter.  He  has 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  East  Africa  and  has 
enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  of  studying  local 
conditions  both  in  British  and  German  territory] 

AT  the  present  time  when  the  most  vahmble  of 
the  German  Colonial  possessions  is  gradually 
passing  from  German  into  British  hands,  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  know  something  of 
that  vast  country  which  is  regarded  in  Africa  as 
"  The  Settler's  Paradise."  It  is  most  improbable 
that  German  East  Africa  will  ever  revert  to  German 
rule,  indeed  it  should  be  impossible,  for  the  possession  of 
this  vast  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  development  of  British 
East  Africa,  which  is,  of  course,  contiguous  to  it. 

My  first  experience  of  the  country  was  in  1902 — just 
after  the  South  African  war.  Since  that  time  I  have 
spent  upwards  of  ten  to  twelve  years  shooting,  prospect- 
ing, mining  and  generally  studying  the  German  adminis- 
tration and  comparing  it  with  our  own  in  the  adjoining 
colony.  I  arrived  at  Shirati,  a  German  port  on  the  Lake 
Nyanza,  in  November,  1902,  and  was  surprised  by  the 
general  desuetude  of  the  town  and  also  at  the  cowed 
and  spiritless  condition  of  the  natives.  The  place  was 
overrun  with  rank  vegetation  and  sanitary  arrangements 
were  non-existent.  There  were  millions  of  mosquitoes, 
which  were  terrifying  even  in  the  daytime.  The  Com- 
mandant of  Shirati  at  that  time  was  a  man  named 
Bohmstadt,  from  whom  I  obtained  my  first  game  and 
prospecting  licences.  A  comparison  of  the  shooting 
.  licences,  which  at  that  time  were  respectively  issued  in 
German  and  British  East  Africa,  and  their  influence 
on  the  condition  of  either  colony  is  an  important 
and  interesting  study  in  retrospect  at  the  moment  : 

German  East  Africa:  General  shooting  licence.  Rupees  10. 
Tlie  following  sums  are  also  charged  on  all  animals  killed  : 
(i)Elephant,  Rs.  100  or  one  tusk  ;  (2)  Rhinoceros,  hippopo- 
tamus, buffalo,  lis.  20  each  ;    (3)  Antelope,  Rs.  2  each. 

With  each  licence  was  issued  a  "  Vermin  bounty  "  which 
covered  liOn,  Rs.  20,  leopard,  Rs.  10,  and  wild  cat  and  croco- 
dile. Rs.  5  each.  The  skins  were  stamped  by  an  official 
who  paid  the  bounty,  returning  them  to  the  licence  holder. 

British    East    Africa  :     General    shooting    licence,    £50. 
On  this  licence  the  hunter  was  restricted  to  :   Two  elephants  ; 
two   rhinoceros  ;     two    buffalo  ;      1  wo    hippopotamus  ;     and 
one  or  two   {in  rare  species)   and  sometimes  up  to  five  in 
common  species,  of  antelope,  and  gazelle. 

No  bounties. 

The  immediate  influence  on  the  two  colonies  of  these 
licences  will  be  obvious.  In  British  territory,  the 
expense  of  the  licence,  and  the  restricted  number  of 
animals  allowed,  especially  the  elephant  clause,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  adequately  protect  the  crops,  while  in 
German  territory  they  shot  out  nearly  all  the  elephants 
and  destructive  game,  with  the  result  that  that  country 
became  the  most  flourishing  agricultural  country  in  the 
whole  of  East  Africa. 

The  position  at  that  time  of  the  natives  under 
German  rule  was  deplorable.  They  were  in  a  state  of 
absolute  subjection  on  account  of  the  extreme  brutality 
of  the  oihcials  and  soldiers.  Stringent  laws  were 
brought  into  operation  and  were  very  vigorously  applied. 
The  natives  had  to  pay  all  taxes  in  money.  The  Germans 
also  fixed  one  price  for  all  native  produce  and  live  stock 
was  valued,  a  cow  Rs.  5,  an  ox  Rs.  2,  and  goats  and  sheep, 
4  annas  each.  In  addition  to  this  extremely  low  tariff 
the  natives  were  forced  to  supply  the  officials  and  soldiers, 
without  payment. 

Further,  there  was  an  enforced  system  of  military 
service,  all  native  men  being  liable  to  military  service, 
and  thousands  were  driven  to  the  Barrack  Square.  It 
was  a  common  everyday  sight  to  see  German  N.C.O.'s 
walking  up  and  down  the  lines  of  the  native  recruits 
slashing  them  across  their  faces  until  the  blood  ran 
down    into    their     uniforms.     I    have    frequently    seen 


natives  with  the  most  dreadful  scars  on  their  legs  and 
arms  and  deep  gashes  on  their  faces.  WTien  one  considers 
the  great  difticulty  that  a  native  must  experience  in 
absorbing  the  general  ideas  of  mihtary  discipline,  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  men,  who  belonged  to  purely 
agricultural  tribes,  should  have  submitted  to  this  rur(j 
of  "  f rightfulness,"  and  that  they  should  at  the  present 
time  form  so  formidable  a  fighting  force  against  us.  It 
was  entirely  useless  for  natives  to  complain.  If  they  had 
the  courage  to  report  injustices  they  were  given  25  lashes 
with  the  kiboko  first  and  then  they  were  asked  what  they 
had  to  say.  If  the  complaint  was  against  an  official 
they  received  further  and  severer  treatment.  The  result 
of  this  mihtary  despotism  was  simply  indescribable.  I 
travelled  through  that  country  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  wherever  I  happened  to  be  and  whenever  the  natives 
realised  that  I  was  an  Englishman  they  flocked  to  my 
camp  and  poured  out  their  troubles.  After  about  nine 
months  in  that  part  of  the  country  I  trekked  to  Muanza 
which  was  then  their  principal  port,  and  there  I  found 
the  same  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 

I  left  soon  afterwards  and  returned  to  British  East. 
Africa,  where  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  systems  of  treatment  of  the  black  man.  In 
the  British  Colony  the  natives  were  assisted  in  every 
conceivable  manner.  They  were  paid  generous  prices 
for  their  stock  and  produce.  The  hut  tax  was  never 
harshly  enforced.  If  the  natives  were  poor  owing  to  the 
failure  of  their  corps,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  withheld  their  demand  but  supplied  them 
with  food  and  fresh  seed.  In  the  Civil  Courts  justice 
was  meted  out  tempered  with  great  leniency  to  the  native, 
and  the  magistrates  would  listen  all  day  to  their  com- 
plaints if  there  was  any  possibility  of  them  having  been 
unjustly  treated  by  the  settlers.  In  every  case  within 
my  experience  they  have  always  received  justice  without 
prejudice  to  race.  The  natives  in  the  colony  were  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  under  British 
rule.  About  this  time  settlers  poured  into  the  country 
and  the  price  of  stock  rose  accordingly. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  natives  at  good  wages 
and  the  country  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Small  towns  sprung  up  everywhere.  The  Government 
devoted  their  attention  specially  to  hygiene.  They 
cleared  off  all  the  garbage  and  rank  vegetation  and  suc- 
ceeded effectually  in  stamping  out  diseases,  and  the  country 
soon  became  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions.  The 
Germans  soon  realised  the  advantages  of  this  feature  in 
our  administration  and  were  not  long  before  they  copied 
it.  Their  country  was  placed  tinder  civil  administration 
and  the  same  laws  were  introduced,  but  they  were  unable 
to  expunge  their  natural  faults,  and  failed  to  substitute 
justice  and  firmness  for  injustice  and  cruelty-  Officials 
visited  the  chiefs  supported  by  their  armed  soldiery. 
Frequently  without  hesitation  the  natives  have  been 
forced  in  thousands  to  cut  roads  all  through  the  country, 
and  the  soldiers  at  all  times  were  allowed  to  take  what 
they  required  from  the  unfortunate  natives. 

When  I  returned  to  German  East  Africa  some  two 
years  afterwards  I  was  astounded  to  see  the  enormous 
alteration.  The  towns  were  remarkably  well  laid  out 
and  there  was  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  white  officials.  They  had  sown  all  kinds  of  crops, 
rubber,  cotton,  and  fibre.  The  country  generally  looked 
exceedingly  flourishing.  The  natives,  nevertheless,  were 
still  living  in  terror  of  their  oppressors.  My  experience 
was  that  they  never  really  enjoyed  themselves  except 
when  they  were  allowed  to  enter  British  territory  in 
search  of  wealth.  The  German  Government  allowed 
natives  to  leave  their  colony  on  payment  of  one  rupee. 
They  generally  visit  British  territory  and  work  for  a  year, 
saving  all  the  money,  and  then  return  to  German  East 
.\frica  with  considerable  sums  of  money  to  spend,  so 
that  in  point  of  fact  a  large  proportion  of  the  anmial 
sum  secured  by  the  German  hut  tax  has  been  furnished 
by  British  purses.  There  was  so  much  British  money  in 
the  German  colony  that  usually  in  change  one  received 
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eight  British  coins  to  two  German  ones. 

In  certain  particulars,  fortunately  for  them,  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  copy  the  English  administration,  and  these 
were  in  relation  to  the  game  and  trading  laws.  Our 
s^'stem  resulted  in  enormous  annual  losses  to  the  British 
colony  and  a  huge  financial  gain  consequently  to  the 
German,  as  they  secured  oil  our  ivory  and  rhinoceros 
horn  trade.  The  British  Government  wished  to  preserve 
the  wild  game  without  regard  to  the  damage  which  the 
farmer  sustained'on  account  of  his  inability  to  protect 
his  crops.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  settlers 
to  protect  their  plantations  without  an  enormous  army 
of  gamekeepers  and  rangers,  which  they  could  not  afford 
to  maintain.  The  result  was  that  the  game  laws  were 
ignored  and  game  was  killed  as  if  ^ath  laws  had  never 
been  introduced.     The  British  Government  also  placed  a 


restriction  upon  the  trading  of  ivory  from  the  natives. 
J  In  conrlusidn  I  will  record  one  illustration  of  the  ex- 
trerhes  to  which  the  (iermans  will  occasionally  go  in  their 
brutal  determination  to  subjugate  the  native.  The  case 
occurred  at  Shirati.  Commandant  Bohmstadt,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  effectually  stamjx;d  out  thieving  and 
petty  peculation  among  the  natives  on  his  station  and 
they  had  become  so  terrified  that  they  would  not  e\'en 
pick  up  money  lost  in  the  street.  One  day  this  man 
was  on  a  tour  round  his  district  when  a  native  woman 
ran  after  him  complaining  that  some  Swahilis  had  taken 
away  her  flour  without  paying  for  it.  He  told  off  eight 
soldiers  to  return  and  ordered  them  to  fire  three  volleys 
into  the  hufs  occupied  by  the  Swahilis,  which  they  im- 
mediately did,  killing  and  wounding  about  a  dozen, 
including  women  and  children. 


The  Establishment  of  Poland— V 


THE  main  points  with  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  Poland  at  the  end  ot  the  war  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows:.  Racially,  Polands 
boundaries  are  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map  ;  it  is  necessary  to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  these 
racial  boundaries  and  the  political  frontiers  of  the  new 
Poland  should  correspond,  though  such  correspondence 
involves  the  isolation  of  East  Prussia  from  the  rest  of 
Prussia. 
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Un  this  sketch  is  shown  the  area  occupied  by  the  Polish-speaking 
people,  and  the  general  limits  due  to  an  independent  Poland.  The 
country  lies  round  the  Vistula  basin,  depends  for  its  access  to  the 
sea  upon  the  port  of  Dantzifi,  and  has  a  clearly-defined  frontier  to 
thi  west  against  Oerman  speech,  with  a  less  clearly-di fined  boundary 
to  the  east  against  of.ier  Siav-speakin|i  peoples.  It  is  shown  how 
this  territory  isolates  the  German-speakinfi  province  of  East  Prussia 
round  Koni£sber£  and  north  of  the  Masurian  lakes.  The  town- 
centres  of  Vilna  and  Lemb;r|J  represent  isolated  Polish-speaking 
majorities,  but  all  the  eastern  belt  contains  a  proportion  of  Polish 
landowners  and  peasants 

Slavonic  in  origin,  the  Poles  differ  from  the  Sla\s 
dwelling  farther  east  in  that  they  received  their  culture 
from  western  sources  ;  Christianity,  the  great  civilising 
force  of  Europe,  worked  inward  from  two  points— the 
Roman  and  the  I^yzantine.  Such  culture  as  Russia 
gained  in  the  period  when  civilisation  was  forming  from 
barbarism  was  wholly  Byzantine  ;  the  western  Slavs 
received  their  religion  and  culture  from  the  west  and 
south,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  regions. 
Not  only  were  their  bishops  in  communion  with  Rome. 
but  their  whole  culture  was  part  and  parcel  of  Wv-stern 


things.  In  the  district  of  Posania  was  found  the  first 
nucleus  of  the  new  State  that  was  subsequently  to  be 
called  Poland,  and  from  that  district  Polish  unity  grew 
up.  On  the  west,  the  racial  boundary  of  this  State  is 
clearly  defined  ;  on  the  east,  the  boundary  is  undefined, 
for  the  I.ithuanians,  forming  a  dividing  race  between 
Byzantine  Slavs  and  Westernised  Slavs,  became  partially 
absorbed  by  either  form  of  civilisation,  so  that  the 
eastern  boundary  fluctuates  through  what  was  the 
pagan  belt  stretching  from  the  Baltic  shores  down  toward 
Lemberg. 

In  its  early  days  the  new  State  had  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  but  gradually  the  race  extended  northward  along 
the  Vistula  basin,  and  reached  the  Baltic  at  Dantzig  and 
to  the  west  of  Dantzig.  Meanwhile,  German  orders  of 
chivalry  had  penetrated  farther  east  than  Dantzig,  and 
had  formed  an  isolated  settlement  in  the  district  of  the 
Masurian  lakes,  reaching  north-eastward  as  far  as 
Konigsberg.  This  medieval  settlement  was  the  root 
of  the  whole  Prussian  race,  which,  partly  through  a 
genius  for  organisation  tor  war  and  partly  by  a  series  of 
accidents,  came  to  the  dominance  of  all  modern  Ger- 
many. 

Through  the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  in- 
famous partition  of  Pola'nd  was  accomplished  in  the 
i6th  century,  and  from  that  mutilation  of  a  nation  the 
great  war  of  the  present  indirectly  arose.  It  has  become 
evident,  no  less  to  Germany  than  to  the  Allies,  that 
Poland  must  again  be  established  as  a  kingdom  ;  Gor- 
rnany  proposes  to  re-establish  that  kingdom  as  an  island 
State,  autonomous  in  name,  but  in  reality  under  (ierman 
control,  and  shorn  of  Dantzig,  of  Thorn,  and  of  the  original 
district  of  Posania.  Such  a  re-establishment  would  be 
little  less  infamous  than  the  original  partition  of  the 
kingdom  between  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria.  The 
new  Poland,  according  to  (iermany,  is  to  be  a  mere  pro- 
vince of  the  "  Central  Europe  "  scheme,  for  which  the 
war  was  inaugurated. 

Such  would  be  the  chief  fruit  of  an  inconclusive  peace  : 
Cracow,  utterly  Polish,  would  remain  politically  separated 
from  the  new  State  ;  Dantzig,  the  true  port  "of  Poland, . 
would  be  (German,  and  the  new  Poland,  the  true  proof 
of  Allied  victory,  would  not  e.xist  ;  there  would  be  a 
Polish  province,  made  autonomous  by  Russia,  but  under 
Russian  tutelage. 

In  the  interests  of  the  future  peace  of  Europe,  the 
Allied  programme  must  include  nothing  less  than  the 
re-establishment  of  Poland  in  its  inlci:;n'ty,  and  possessed 
of  a  jrecbjard  on  the  Baltic  :  Dantzig.  Dantzig  is  the 
key  of  the  whole  policy;  the  essential  point.  Dantzig 
must  be  polish.  East  Prussia,  the  heart  of  the  Prussian 
system,  must  be  created  an  island,  separate  from  the 
rest  of  Germany— our  enemies  would  not  hesitate  at 
such  a  solution  of  the  j^roblcm  of  the  Baltic  coast. 
By  the  isolation  of  Konigsberg  and  the  rest  of  East 
Prussia,  a  (lerman-speaking  colony  beyond  the  real 
Poland,  a  safc^J^uard  would  be  set  up ;  by  the  con- 
nection of  Erst  Prussia  with  Germany,  which  means 
the  retention  ot  Dantzig  by  Prussia,  a  permanent  threat 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  established,  and  a 
recrudes-enre  of  <icrman  influence  over  the  whole  of 
the  Vistula  basin,  and  eventually  over  all  eastern  Europe, 
would  be  invited  ... 
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The  Kaiser  and  His  People 


By   Francis  Gribble 


IS  the  Kaiser  the  real  leader  of  his  people  or  only 
the  crowned  prisoner  of  a  party,  pushed  along  in 
front  ?  Will  this  people  stick  to  him  in  adversity, 
or  make  him  a  scapegoat  when  they  realise  that 
his  policy  has  failed  ? 

One  thing  is  certain.  Since  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
Hohenzollerns,  though  they  have  always  been  announced 
as  the  leaders  of  the  people,  have  never  really  led  them, 
Frederick  William  II.  obeyed  the  Rosicrucians.  Frederick 
William  III.  obeyed  his  mutinous  generals.  Frederick 
William  IV.  alternately  obeyed  the  revolutionists  and  the 
reactionaries.  William  I.  obeyed  Bismarck,  who  made 
him  Emperor  against  his  will.  That  was  the  family 
tradition  which  William  II.  found  established  when  he 
came  to  the  throne.  He  resolved  to  break  it  down  ; 
he  tried  to  do  so.  For  quite  a  while,  it  looked  as  if  he 
had  succeeded  ;  but  then,  of  a  sudden,  something  went 
wrong.  His  people  turned  on  him.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
whistled  back  and  brought  to  heel. 

The  great  symbolic  fact  by  which  he  proclaimed  his 
independence  was,  of  course,  the  "dropping  of  the  pilot." 
He  also  proclaimed  it  in  various  obiter  dicta,  which  have, 
become  famous.     For  instance  : — 

Only  one  is  master  in  this  Empire,  and  I  am  that  one — I 
tolerate  no  other. 
My  course  is  the  right  one,  and  it  shall  be  followed. 
When  I  undertake  anything,  I  carry  it  out. 

Supyema  lex  regis  voluntas. 

A  Favourite  Pose 

It  is  very  tempting  to  judge  him  by  these  utterances  ; 
but  it  is  also  very  easy  to  judge  him  wrongly  by  them. 
They  represent  him  as  he  likes  to  picture  himself  rather 
than  as  he  is — as  he  tried  to  be  rather  than  as  he  succeeded 
in  being.  Most  likely  it  flattered  his  subjects  to  see  him 
cutting  such  a  fine  figure,  and  affecting  to  lead  the  Uni- 
verse by  the  nose.  They  certainly  applauded  the  beau 
geste  as  long  as  it  appeared  to  be  successful,  and  were  them- 
selves ready  to  follow  as  long  as  they  were  being  conduc- 
ted along  the  road  which  they  desired  to  travel.  But 
then  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings.  The  Universe 
resented  being  led  by  the  nose,  and  took  its  measures 
accordingly  ;  and  as  those '  measures  were  not  satis- 
factory to  Germany — and  as  somebody  had  to  be  held  to 
blame  for  them — there  resulted  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  Kaiser  and  German  public  opinion. 

That  trial  of  strength — the  famous  "  crisis  "  which 
came  to  a  head  in  igo8 — is  the  thing  to  turn  to  if  we  want 
to  fi.K  the  Kaiser's  position  alike  in  the  council  chamber 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  It  tells  us  far  more  than 
we  can  learn  from  any  stage-managed  Reichstag  effect. 
From  the  Reichstag  manifestations  of  August,  1914, 
we  might  infer  that  the  Kaiser  was  firing  a  mine  which 
his  skilful  diplomacy  had  prepared.  That  is  the  im- 
pression which  they  were  designed  to  give  ;  and  it  may 
even  have  been  communicated  to  the  Kaiser  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  impres- 
sion one  derives  from  the  events  of  igo8. 

The  note  of  the  agitation  of  that  year  was  this  :  that 
German  diplomacy  had  been  bungled,  and  that  the  Kaiser 
was  responsible,  and  must  be  made  the  scapegoat.  He 
had  talked  too  much,  and  he  had  said  the  wrong  things ; 
he  had  bluffed,  and  failed  to  follow  up  bluff  by  action. 
On  the  one  hand  he  had  professed  a  friendship  for  Eng- 
land which  did  not  suit  the  book  of  those  (lermans  who 
had  designs  against  the  British  Empire  ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  aroused  enmities  which  were  bringing  about 
the  isolation  of  Germany.     And  therefore — .     .     . 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  about  the  truth  of  these 
charges.  The  essential  point  is  that,  true  or  false,  they 
were  beheved  in  Germany,  and  that  the  Kaiser  became, 
in  consequence,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  th^  helpless  victim  of  his  own  reptile 
Press.  And  another  point,  hardly  less  essential,  is  that 
the  men  who  then  attacked  him  most  bitterly  were  pre- 
cisely the  men  who  now  profess  to  be  the  most  loyal 
followers  of  his  patriotic  lead.     It  was  not  only  the  Social 


Democrats  and  the  Radicals  who  could  find  no  good  word 
to  say  for  him  ;  he  was  denounced  with  even  greater 
fury  by  such  men  as  Bassermann  and  Reventlow  for 
boasting  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  One  Pan-Germanist  went  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
"  whatever  the  circumstances,  the  Kaiser  always  fails  to 
think  and  speak  like  a  German,"  and  Maximilian  Harden 
even  suggested  abdication.  "  Is  our  King  and  Emperor," 
he  asked,  "  thinking  of  renouncing  the  crown.  Let  us 
have  no  illusions.  All  his  subjects  are  now  in  opposition 
to  him." 

A  Change  of  Chancellors 

That  was  the  occasion  on  which  Prince  von  Biilow 
promised  that  the  Kaiser  would  behave  better  in  future. 
Not  long  after  having  done  so,  he  resigned  the  Chancellor- 
ship, to  which  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  succeeded  ; 
the  interpretation  put  upon  the  change  being  that  the 
Kaiser  preferred  a  Chancellor  who  would  do  what  he  told 
him  to  one  who  insisted  on  telling  him  what  to  do.  The 
triumph,  however,  was  purely  personal — a  demonstrar 
tion  which  covered  a  surrender.  The  real  victory  rested 
with  the  militarists  under  whose  influence  the  Kaiser  fell. 
There  was  a  revival  of  loyalty  on  their  part  when  they 
believed  that  they  had  got  him  in  their  pocket  ;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  sure — or  to  be  quite  sure  even 
now — that  he  was  completely  in  their  pocket  ;  and  the 
attacks  which  are  now  nominally  directed  at  his  Chancel- 
lor are  really  meant  for  him.  Putting  all  the  criticism 
together,  we  may  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : 
(i.)  According  to  the  official  German  theory,  the  pre- 
sent "  defensive  "  war  is  a  necessary  reply  to  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  "  encircle  "  Ger- 
many.— Eiknreisungpolitik. 

(2.)  The  Kaiser's  blunders  and  premature  bluster  are 
regarded  in  Germany  as  responsible  for  that  combination 
against  Germany  which  the  military  party  considered  it 
imperative  for  Germany  to  break  down. 
(3.)  In  the  days  of  the  diplomatic  preliminaries,  the  Kaiser 
(through  his  Chancellor)  clung  too  long  to  the  hope  of 
peace,  and  obstructed  the  military  preparations.  When 
the  war  began  to  go  badly,  the  Kaiser  (also  through  his 
Chancellor)  obstructed  the  efficient  conduct  of  it  by  ob- 
jecting to  certain  forms  of  "  ruthlessness." 

So  that  the  Kaiser  tends  to  become,  more  and  more, 
the  target  of  a  converging  German  fire.  From  the  point 
of  the  people  who  did  not  want  the  war,  it  is  his  fault  that 
the  war  took  place.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
did  want  the  war,  it  is  his  fault  that  the  enterprise  has 
not  been  crowned  with  success.  From  either  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  failure  which  now  seems  imminent, 
can  be  laid  at  his  door  ;  and  the  events  of  1908  have 
shown  us  what  the  loyalty  of  Germans,  whether  Junkers 
or  Social  Democrats,  amounts  to,  when  they  are  persuaded 
that  their  Kaiser  has  got  them  into  a  mess. 

They  do  not  stick  to  him  through  thick  and  .thin. 
On  the  contrary,  they  make  him  a  scapegoat,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  talk  about  abdication  ;  a  thing  which  no 
moral  consideration  will  restrain  them  from  doing  whea 
the  present  failure  is  fully  exposed. 


Mr.  John  Masefield's  Gallipoli  (Heinemann,  2s.  6d.  net.) 
is  based  on  personal  experiences,  for  the  author  was  for  some 
months  a  working  member  of  the  Red  Cross  organisation  on 
the  peninsula.  It  is  one  of  the  most  moving  stories  of  the 
war  that  has  yet  been  published,  dealing  with  the  human 
rather  than  the  strategic  side  of  this  great  adventure,  and 
combining  experience  of  war  with  a  fine  literary  quaUty. 

A  wealth  of  anecdote  is  contained  in  Forty  Years  at  the 
Criminal  Bar,  by  Edmund  D.  Purcell,  barrister-at-law  of 
the  Middle  TemiJlc.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  6s.)  The  author 
deals  not  only  with  crimes  and  criminals,  but  also  with  judges 
and  their  ways,  and  his  book  is  illuminating  with  regard  to 
the  legal  view — as  opposed  to  the  lay  view — of  crime  and 
the  treatment  of  the  criminal.  It  is  an  interesting  study, 
but  one  that  barristers  as  a  rule  will  not  like,  for  its  candour 
will  prove  rather  disconcerting  with  regard  to  the  methods 
and  motives  of  the  bar, 
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Nevinson   and  His  War   Pictures 


By  C.    Lewis   Hind 


PAINTERS  have  not  been  inspired  by  the  war. 
It  is  too  near,  too  overwhelming.  You  cannot 
paint  a  tiger  while  the  beast  is  springing  at  your 
throat  ;  but  later,  with  the  help  of  the  tiger 
cage  at  the  Zoological  (iardens,  you  may  attempt  to  set 
down  what  you  saw  and  felt.  Briefly,  painting,  like 
poetry  in  the  accredited  definition,  is  emotion  remem- 
bered in  tranquility. 

The  black  and  white  ancn,  especially  the  cartoonists, 
have  done  better  than  the  painters — Spencer  Pryse, 
E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Will  Dyson.  Paintings  one  remembers 
are  Clausen's  "  Youth  Mourning,"  Sickcrt's  "  Belgian 
Soldiers,"  and  Kennington's  "The  Kensingtons";  but 
the  author^  of  these  outstanding  works  have  not  been 
lired  to  fury  by  the  conflict. 

Found  His  Soul 

One  painter,  artist  I  will  call  him,  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson, 
has  found  himself  in  the  war,  found  his  painting 
soul,  and  forced  it  to  function  piercingly  and  vividly. 
Before  August,  1914,  he  was,  as  a  'technician, 
"  all  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go."  That  is,  he 
had  acquired,  adapted,  adopted  and  resolved  in  his 
bright  intelligence,  a  formula  of  seeing  and  painting, 
which  was  a  highly  organised  and  revolutionary  instru- 
ment ;  but  the  trouble  was,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
ordiuary  peace  life  to  employ  it  upon,  nothing  to  bring 
his  scientific  instrument  into  line  with  humanity.  In 
those  days  I  found  Ne\inson's  paintings  becoming  less 
and  less  interesting,  and  finally  a  bore.  Then  the  war 
broke  out.  In  October  i()i4,  Nevinson  went  to  Flanders 
as  a  motor-ambulance  driver  for  the  ist  Anglo-Belgium 
Field  Ambulance.  He  was  at  Ypres  through  the  ist  and 
2nd  bombardments  and  returned  to  London  in  February 
1915.  He  then  had  seven  months'  service  in  the 
R.A.M.C.,  and  was  eventually  discharged  as  unfit,  after 
a  severe  illness,  with  the  memory  of  that  awful  time  and 
a  bundle  of  "  hasty  and  surreptitious  sketches." 

His  formula  of  painting  was  already  perfected.  Now, 
at  last,  he  had  his  subject.  When  the  list  of  excuses  for 
the  war,  or  war-gains,  great  and  small,  small  and  great, 
is  made  up,  one  may  be  that  Greece  found  her  soul, 
which  she  had  lost  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  ; 
another  that  a  young  and  ambitious  artist,  still  in  the 
twenties,  well-equipped,  and  well-satisfied  that  artisti- 
;ally  he  was  right,  foimd  himself. 

I  remember  vividly  my  emotional  and  intellectual 
delight  before  the  first  picture  I  saw  from  Xevinson's 
brush  in  the  post-war  days.  It  was  "  La  Mitrailleuse," 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Contemporary  Art  Societv, 
md  is  included  in  the  exhibition  of  his  war  pictures  just 
opened  at  the  Leicester  (ialleries.  It  shows  four  French 
soldiers  (one  dead)  and  a  machine  gun  in  a  horrid  pit. 
Barbed  wire  protects  it  above,  and  beyond  is  the 
luminous,  indifferent  sky.  This  essay  in  direct  expression 
is  a  trenchant  criticism  of  modern  warfare.  It  is  despair- 
ful, not  horrible.  The  brave  men  are  as  inhuman  as  the 
gun.  The  twain  are  one,  just  implacable  instruments 
of  death,  grey,  intent,  venomous,  and  scientifically 
certain  as  the  geometrical  formula  in  which  the  artist 
has  encased  his  swift  vision.  This  picture  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  new  thing,  an  outstanding  work,  and  it  was  \erv 
satisfactory  to  read  what  so  distinguished  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert  said  about  it  later  in  the  BiiHiiii^lon 
Mas^azinc  :  "  Mr.  Nevinson's  '  Mitrailleuse  '  will  pro- 
bably remain  the  most  authoritative  and  concentrated 
utterance  on  the  war  in  the  history  of  painting." 

Here,  it  becornes  necessary  to  hark  back  some  years 
and  to  enquire  briefly  how  it  became  possible  for  Nevinson 
to  paint  "  La  Mitrailleuse,"  and  to  give  us  the  essence  of 
the  cold  and  pitiless  intellectuality  of  war  in  a  geometrical 
formula,  originally  derivative,  but  which  he  has  quite 
made  his  own.  The  bloodless  revolution  began  years  ago 
in  Holland  with  Van  Gogh  ;  in  France  with  Cezanne,  and 
Piccasso  who,  after  a  spell  as  an  "  ordinary  artist, i'  became 
the  liTgh  priest  of  Cubism.  It  produced  many  move- 
ments, which  have  been  given  many  names— Post  Im- 


pression, Neo  Impressianism,  Cubism,  Futurism,  Vor- 
ticism  and  so  on.  All  aimed  at  much  the  same  thing — 
at  expression  not  representation,  all  sought  to  strip  oft 
externals  and  get  down  to  reality,  or  to  quote  Nevinson's 
own  words,  "  an  abstract,  dynamic,  and  mental  im- 
pression rather  than  a  concrete,  static,  or  optical."  In 
this  country  the  fun  began  after  the  Post  Impressionist 
exhibition  at  the  (irafton  (ialleries.  Art  became  active, 
a  living  thing,  and  talk  was  as  furious  as  in  the  old 
Zola-Manet  days.  Fierce  youths  in  sombreros  and 
peg-top  trousers  spoke  of  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's  "  Two 
Crowns  "  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  dated  1900,  as  the  last 
gurgle  of  the  old  world  (many  of  these  fine  fierce  youths 
are  now  dead  on  the  field  of  honour).  What  days  those 
were,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  the  mere  laymen  to  keep 
abreast  of  those  mushroom  art  dynasties.  Depositions 
and  decapitations  occurred  between  a  Saturday  and  a 
Monday.  Knowing  that-  you  were  about  to  meet  an 
eminent  Cubist,  you  would  "get  up"  Cubism  and 
flatter  him  by  your  knowledge  of  it,  and  his  importance 
in  the  movement.  Whereupon  he  would  hit  you  over 
the  head  and  shout  :  "  I  am  no  longer  a  Cubist :  a  la 
bas  Cubisme  :  I  am  a  Vorticist." 

His  Early  Career 

Through  all  this  ferment  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  passed 
hitting  and  being  hit.  He  sowed  and  gathered  ;  he 
plucked  and  slough6d,  and  this  exhibition  is  his  harvest— 
the  first,  I  hope,  of  many  and  greater  harvests.  Here  is 
a  brief  record  of  his  time  of  fertilising  the  ground  and 
planting.  Born  1889,  he  was  educated  at  Uppingham, 
and  studied  at  the  St.  John's  Wood  Art  School,  the  Slade, 
Julian's  and  Circle  Russe,  Paris.  His  iirst  subjects  were 
work  and  workers  in  the  great  industrial  towns,  his 
method  Impressionism.  Then  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh  and  Derain  :  he  sought 
solidity,  form,  structural  composition,  and  abstract 
pictorial  values — method  post-Impressionism.  Next,  realis- 
ing that  pictorial  art  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  "  imitation 
of  natural  forms  as  has  music  with  the  imitation  of  natural 
sounds,"  he  became  a  Cubist.  Then  his  hatred  of  every- 
thing "old,  fusty,  second-hand,  Old  Mastery,  romantic," 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  modern  mechanism,  and  "  the 
restless,  seething  dynamicism  "  of  our  cities,  sent  him 
headlong  into  Futurism,  and  he  in  conjunction  with 
Marinetti  wrote  the  Futurist  Manifesto  on  "  Vital  English 
Art."  Then  came  the  war,  and  this  vivid  revolutionary, 
eager  and  intelligent,  had  the  luck  of  his  life,  got  his  sub- 
ject, in  horrible  completeness,  straight  and  deep,  as  you 
will  see  if  you  visit  the  Leicester  (ialleries.  This  shooting 
star  shot  into  a  worid  of  art,  where  things  are  being 
made  anew.  He  exploded  bombs  at  the  venerable  planets. 
The  planets  shine  splendidly  as  of  yore.  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez  look  on  bcnignantly.  They  are  above 
taunts  and  Futurist  assaults,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  shooting-stars  of  to-day,  if  ever  thev  become 
planets,  will  be  also  violently  assaulted  by  the'  shooting 
stars  of  500  years  hence. 

And  now  back  to  Nevinson's  exhibition. 

This  is  war  seen  through  a  temperament,  done  in  a 
technique,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  absolutely  suits  the 
gnm  subject.  Sometimes  he  cannot  help  being  pictorial, 
and  when  he  is,  as  in  "  A  Taube,"  we  are  shown  the 
naked  horror  and  shame  of  war.  In  "  Before  the 
Storm,"  an  aeroplane  defying  the  oncoming  tempest 
(reproduced  on  the  opposite  page) ,  we  have  a  big  glimpse 
of  Its  splendid  daring,  and  in  "  Troops  Resting,"  also  re- 
produced here,  a  statement  that  this  geometrical  formula 
can  make  a  thing  seem  more  like  life  than  the  episode  itself. 

We  are  all,  whether  painters,  writers,  saints,  organisers, 
or  air-engme  makers  after  the  same  goal— simplicity. 
Nevinson  has  distilled  it  from  a  rbtort  brimming  with 
rnany  complexities.  In  the  search  we  are  divided,  in 
the  result  we  are  one,  and  all  can  subscribe  to  Anatole 
France's  wisely  simple  saying :  "A  simple  style  (in 
painting  as  in  prose)  is  like  a  white  light.  It  is  complex, 
but  not  to  outward  sff>min!T  " 
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Before  the  Storm 


Troops    Resting 
Paintings  by  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  now  on  view  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
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By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 


September  28,  1916. 


Synopsis  :  Rtch.ani  Haniiav  is  asked  by  Sir  nailer 
Bullivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake  a  mtssion  to 
unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and  Germany,  me 
unlv  clue  is  a  scrap  0/  paper  bearing  the  words,  Kasrectin 
—cancer— V.I.  Hannay  undertakes  the  mission;  his 
friend  Sandy  {the  Hon.  L.  G.  .{rbuthnot)  agrees  to  help 
him.  Sir  Walter  introduces  him  to  an  American,  John  S. 
Rlenkiron,  a  strong  pro- Ally,  who  joins  them.  1  hrcc 
months  later  they  meet  in  Constantinople,  Hannay  having 
reached  there  bv  wa\  of  the  Danube,  accompanied  by  a 
lihodesian  friend,  Peter  IHenaar,  after  many  adventures 
in  Germany.  Blenkiron  also  goes  by  way  of  Germany, 
and  Sandy  arrives  at  Constantinople  disguised  as  a  Ma- 
hommedan  fanatic.  After  the  three  meet.  Hannay,  who  has 
previously  posed  as  a  Boer  'from  Western  Cape  Colony. 
assumes  the  character  of  an  American  engineer.  Riding 
one  evening  on  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople  xvith  Pienaar 
they  lose  their  way  and  find  themselves  in  total  darkness  in 
a  garden.  Here  Hannay.  by  chance,  meets  Sandy  m 
disguise.  While  talking,  a  big  car  drives  up  in  lehich  a 
German  lady.  Hilda  von  Einem,  is  seated :  tins  woman 
holds  a  clue  to  the  secret.  She  drives  Hannay  to  her 
house  where  she  questions  him.  and  on  the  morrow  visits 
him  at  his  house  in  Constantinople.  Later,  Sandy  turns 
up.     It  is  midnight:  he  tells  his  story. 

CHAPTER  XV  [continued) 

SANDY  told  me  the  story  of  his  recent  doings;  he 
had  found  out  the  house  of  Frau  von  Einem  without 
nuch  trouble,  and  had  performed  witii  his  raga- 
muffins in  the  servants'  quarters.  The  prophet  had 
a  large  retinue,  and  the  fame  of  the  minstrels— for  the 
Companions  were  known  far  and  wide  in  the  land  of  Islam 
—  :ame  speedily  to  the  ears  of  the  Holy  Ones.  Sandy,  a 
leader  in  his  most  orthodo.x  coterie,  was  taken  into  favour 
and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  four  Ministers.  He  and 
his  half-dozen  retainers  became  inmates  of  the  villa, 
and  -Sandy,  from ;  his  knowledge  of  Islamic  lore  and  his 
ostentatious  piety,'  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the 
household.  Frau  von  Einerp  welcomed  him  as  an  ally,  for 
the  Companions  had  been  the  most  devoted  propagandists 
of  the  new  revelation. 

As  he  described  it,  it  was  a  strange  business.  Green- 
mantle  was  dving  and  often  in  great  pain,  but  he  struggled 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  protectress.  The  four  Ministers, 
ai  Sandy  saw  them,  were  unworldly  ascetics  ;  the  prophet 
himself  was  a  saint,  though  a  practical  saint  with  some 
notions  of  pohcy  ;  but  the  controlhng  brain  and  will  'were 
those  of  the  lady.  Sandy  seemed  to  have  won  his  iavour. 
He  s^wke  of  him  with  a  kind  of  desperate  pity. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  man.  He  is  the  greatest  gentleman 
you  can  picture,  with  a  dignity  like  a  high  mountain.  He 
is  a  dreamer  and  a  poet,  too— a  genius  if  I  can  judge  these 
things.  I  think  I  can  ^assess  him  rightly,  for  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  soul  of  the  East,  but  it  would  be  too  long  a  story 
to  tell  now.  The  West  knows  nothing  of  the  true  Oriental. 
It  pictures  him  as  lapi>ed  in  colour  and  idleness  and  luxury 
and  gorgeous  dreams.  But  it  is  all  wrong.  The  Kaf  he 
veams  for  is  an  austere  thing.  It  is  the  austerity  of  the 
feast  that  is  its  beauty  and  its  terror.  .  .  .  It  always  wants 
the  same  things  at  the  back  of  its  head.  The  Turk  and  the 
Arab  came  out  of  big  spaces,  and  they  have  the  desire  of 
them  in  their  bones.  Tiiey  settle  down  and  stagnate,  and  by 
and  by  they  degenerate  into  that  appalling  subtlety  which  is 
their  ruhng  passion  gone  crooked.  .Xnd  then  comes  a  new 
revelation  and  a  great  simplifying.  They  want  to  live  face 
to  face  with  God  without  a  screen  of  ritual  and  images  and 
j)riestcraft.  They  want  to  prune  life  of  its  foolish  fringes 
and  get  back  to  the  noble  bareness  of  the  desert.  Remember 
it  is  always  the  emptv  desert  and  the  empty  sky  that  cast 
their  spelf  over  them  these,  and  the  hot,  strong,  antiseptic 
sunlight  which  burns  up  all  rot  and  decay.  ...  It 
isn't  inhuman.  It's  the  humanity  of  one  part  of  the  human 
race.  It  isn't  ours,  it  isn't  as  good  as  ours,  but  it's  jolly 
;ood  all  the  same." 

Well.  Greenmantle  is  the  prophet  of  this  great  simplicitv . 


He  speaks  straight  to  the  heart  of  Islam,  and  it's  an  honour 
able  me<;sagc.  Hut  for  our  sins  it's  been  twisted  into  part  of 
th  It  damned  German  propaganda.  His  unworldliness  has 
been  used  for  a  cunning  political  move,  and  his  creed  of  space 
and  simplicity  for  the  furtherance  of  the  last  word  m  human 
degeneracy.  My  God,  Dick,  it's  like  seeing  St.  Francis 
run  by  Mcssahna."  .  ,     .,     ,       ■>      >.  cu 

•'  The  woman  has  been  here  to-night.  I  said.  bhe 
asked  me  what  I  stood  for.  and  I  invented  some  infernal 
nonsense  which  she  approved  of.  But  I  can  see  one  thing. 
She  and  her  prophet  may  run  for  different  stakes,  but  it  s 

the  same  course."  .,  t  ^^ 

Sandy  started.  "  She  has  been  here  !  he  cried.  fell 
me,  Dick,  what  did  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  thougiit  she  was  about  two  parts  mad,  but  the  third 
part  was  uncommon  like  inspiration.  " 

"That's  about  right,"  he  said..  "  I  was  wrong  in  com- 
paring hertoMessalina.  She's  something  a  dashed  sight  more 
complicated.  Slic  runs  the  prophet  just  because  she  shares 
his  belief.  Only  what  in  him  is  sane  and  fine,  m  her  is  mad 
and   horrible.    "You   see,    Germany   also   wants   to   simplify 

We."  ,  ,       , 

"  I  know,"  I  said.  "  I  told  her  that  an  hour- ago  when  i 
talked  more  rot  to  the  second  than  any  mortal  man  ever 
achieved.  It  will  come  between  me  and  my  sleep  for  the 
rest  of  my  days." 

"  Germany's  simplicity  is  that  of  the  neurotic,  not  the 
primitive.  It  is  megalomania  and  egotism  and  the  pride  of 
the  man  in  the  Bible  that  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  But  the 
results  are  the  same.  She  wants  to  destroy  and  simplify  ; 
but  it  isn't  the  simplicity  of  the  ascetic,  which  is  of  the  spirit, 
but  the  simplicity  of  the  madman  that  grinds  down  all  the 
contrivances  of  civilisation  to  a  featureless  monotony.  The 
prophet  wants  to  save  the  souls  of  his  people  ;  Germany  wants 
to  rule  the  inanimate  corpse  of  the  worid.  But  you  can  get 
the  same  language  to  cover  both.  And  so  you  have  the 
partnership  of  St.  Francis  and  Messahna.  Dick,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  thing  called  the  Superman  ?  " 

•■  There  was  a  time  when  the  papers  were  full  of  nothing 
else,"  I  answered.  "  I  gather  it  was  invented  by  a  sportsman 
called  Nietzsche." 

"  Maybe,"  said  Sandy.  "  Old  Nietzsche  has  been  blamed 
for  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
acknowledge.  But  it's  a  craze  of  the  new,  fatted  Germany. 
It's  a  fancv  type  which  could  never  really  exist,  any  more 
than  the  Economic  Man  of  the  politicians.  Mankind  has  a 
sense  of  humour  which  stops  slK)rt  of  the  final  absurdity. 
There  never  has  been  and  there  never  could  be  a  real  Super- 
man.   But  there  might  be  a  Sup?rwomaii.  " 

"  You'll  get  into  trouble,  my  lad,  if  you  talk  like  that," 
I  said. 

"  It's  true  all  the  same.  Women  have  got  a  perilous  logic 
which  we  never  have,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them  don't  see 
tie  joke  of  life  like  the  ordinary  man  They  can  be  far 
greater  than  men,  for  they  can  go  straight  to  the  heart  of 
things.  There  never  was  a  man  so  near  the  divine  as  Joan  of 
Arc.  But  I  think  too  they  can  be  more  entirely  damnable 
than  anything  that  was  ever  breeched,  for  thoy  don't  stop 
still  now  and  then  and  laugh  at  themselves.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  Superman.  The  poor  old  donkeys  that  fancy  themselves 
in  the  part  are  cither  crack-brained  professors  who  couldn't 
rule  a  Sunday-school  class,  or  bristling  soldiers  with  pint- 
pot  heads  who  imagine  that  the  shooting  of  a  Due  d'Enghien 
made  a  Napoleon.  But  there  is  a  Superwoman,  and  her 
name's  Hilda  von  Einem." 

"  I  thought  our  job  was  nearly  over,"  I  groaned.  "  and 
now  it  looks  as  if  it  hadn't  well  started.  Bullivant  said 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  the  truth." 

'■  BuUivant  didn't  know.  No  man  knows  except  you  and 
inc.  I  tell  you.  the  woman  has  immense  power.  The  Ger- 
mans have  "trusted  her  with  their  trump  card,  and  she's 
going  to  play  it  for  all  slie  is  worth.  There's  no  crime  that 
will  stand  in  "her  way.  She  has  set  the  hall  rolling,  and  if  need 
be  shell  cut  all  her  prophets'  throats  and  run  the  show  herself. 
.  .  .  I  don't  know  about  your  job,  for  honestly  I  can't 
(luite  see  what  you  and  Blenkiron  are  going  to  do.  But 
I  m  very  clear  about  my  own  duty.  She's  let  me  into  the 
business,  and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  it  in  the  hope  th.it  I 
.~— ,.^  (Continued  ou  page  22) 
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The  Onoto  is  a  British  in- 
vention, produced  by  a  British 
Company  with  British  Capital. 
It  stand's  alone  as  the  one 
really  satisfactory  Self-filling 
Safety  Fountain  Pen. 


N  the  Onoto  you 
really  have  got  a 
Fountain  Pen  which 
you  can  carry  upside 
down  in  the  pocket 
without  a  drop  of  ink 
leaking  out.  A  turn 
of  the  top  of  an  Onoto 
pen  seals  it  absolutely, 
and  renders  it  safe  to 
carry  in  any  position. 
Further  the  Onoto 
fills  itself  in  a  flash 
from  any  ink  supply,  liquid  or 
pellet,  and  by  the  arrange- 
uient  which  enables  yoii  to 
render  it  leak  proof  you  can 
regulate  the  ink  supply  to  suit 
your  part  cular  requirements . 


Double  -  Protection 

Without  Increase  in  Weight 

Active  Service,  involving  exposure  to  every  kind  of  weather 
for  months  on  end,  supplies  the  "  acid  test  of  the  vvortn 
of  a  Weatherproof,  and  it  is  under  such  conditions  that   ine 
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{Continued  from  pa^e  20) 
find  a  chance  of  wrecking  it.    .     .     Were  moving  eastward 
to-morrow — with  a  new  prophet  if  the  old  one  is  dead." 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?    '     I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  But  I  gather  its  a  long  journey,  judging 
by  the  preparations.  And  it  must  be  to  a  cold  country, 
judging  by  the  clothes    provided." 

"  Well,  wherever  it  is,  we're  goini^  with  vou.  You  haven't 
heard  our  end  of  the  yam.  Blcnkiron  and  I  have  been  moving 
in  the  lx>st  circles  as  skilled  American  engineers  who  are 
going  to  play  Old  Harry  with  the  British  on  the  Tigrjs.  I'm 
a  pal  of  Knvers  now,  and  he  has  offered  me  his  protection. 
The  lamented  Kasta  brought  our  passports  for  the  journey 
to  Mesoptitamia  to-morrow,  but  an  hour  ago  your  lady  tore 
them  up  and  put  them  in  the  fire.  We  arc  going  with  her, 
and  she  vouchsafed  the  information  that  it  was  towards  the 
great  hills." 

Sandy  whistled  long  and  low.  "  I  wonder  what  the  deuce 
she  wants  with  you  ?  This  thing  is  getting  dashed  compli- 
cated. Dick.  .  .  .  Wlierc,  more  by  token,  is  Blcnkiron  ? 
He's  the  fellow  to  know  about  high  politics." 

The  missing  Blcnkiron,  as  Sandy  spoke,  entered  the  room 
with  his  slow,  quiet  step.  I  could  see  by  his  carriage  that  for 
once  he  had  no  dyspepsia,  and  by  his  eyes  that  he  was  excited. 

"  Say.  boys."  he  said,  "  I've  got  something  pretty  con- 
siderable in  the  way  of  noos.  There's  been  big  fighting  on 
the  Eastern  border,  and  the  Buzzards  have  taken  a  bad  knock." 

His  hands  were  full  of  papers,  from  which  he  selected  a 
map  and  spread  it  on  the  table. 

■  They  keep  mum  about  the  things  in  this  capital,  but 
I've  been  piecing  the  storj'  together  these  last  days  and  I  think 
I've  got  it  straight.  A  fortnight  ago  old  man  Nicholas 
descended  from  his  mountains  and  scupjiered  his  enemies 
there — at  Kuprikeui,  where  the  main  road  eastwards  crosses 
the  Araxes.  That  was  only  the  beginning  of  tlie  stunt,  for  he 
pressed  on  on  a  broad  front,  and  the  gentleman  called  Kiamil, 
who  commands  in  those  parts,  was  not  up  to  the  job  of  holding 
him.  The  Buzzards  were  shepherded  in  from  north  and  east 
and  south,  and  now  the  .Muscovite  is  sitting  down  outside  the 
forts  of  Erzerum.  I  can  tell  you  they're  pretty  miserable 
about  the  situation  in  the  highest  quarters.  .  .  Enver 
is  sweating  blood  to  get  fresh  divisions  to  Erzerum  from 
Gally-poly,  but  it's  a  long  road  and  it  looks  as  if  they  would 
be  too  late  for  the  fair.  .  .  .  You  and  I,  Major,  start  for 
Mesopotamy  to-morrow,  and  that's  about  the  meanest  bit 
of  bad  luck  that  ever  happened  to  John  S.  We're  missing  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  goriest  fight  of  this  campaign." 

1  picked  up  the  map  and  pocketed  it.  Maps  were  my 
business,  and  I  had  been  looking  for  one. 

"  We're  not  going  to  Mesopotamia,"  I  said.  "  Our 
orders  have  been  cancelled." 

"  But  I've  just  seen  Enver,  and  he  said  he  had  sent  round 
our  passports." 

"  They're  in  the  fire,"  I  said.  "  The  right  ones  will  come 
along  to-morrow  morning." 

Sandy  broke  in,  his  eyes  bright  with  excitement. 

"  The  great  hills !  .  .  .  We're  going  to  Erzerum. 
,  .  .  .  Don't  you  see  that  the  Germans  are  playing  their 
big  card  ?  They're  sending  Grecnmantle  to  the  point  of 
danger  in  the  hopt^  that  his  coming  will  rally  the  Turkish 
defence.  Things  are  beginning  to  move,  Dick,  old  man. 
No  more  kicking  the  heels  for  us.  We're  going  to  be  in  it  up 
to  the  neck,  and  Heaven  help  the  best  man.  ...  I 
must  be  off  now,  for  I've  a  lot  to  do.  Au  revcir.  We  meet 
some  time  soon  in  the  hills." 

Blenkiron  still  looked  puzzled,  till  I  told  him  the  story  of 
that  night's  doing.  As  he  listened,  all  the  satisfaction  went 
out  of  his  face,  and  a  childish  air  of  bewilderment  crept  in. 
It's  not  for  me  to  complain,  for  it's  in  the  straight  line 
of'  our  dooty,  but  I  reckon  there's  going  to  be  big  trouble 
ahead  of  this  caravan.  It's  Kismet,  and  we've  got  to  bow. 
But  I  won't  pretend  that  I'm  not  considerable  scared  at  the 
prospect." 

"  Oh,  so  am  I,"  I  said.  "  The  woman  frightens  me  into 
fits.  We're  up  against  it  this  time  all  right.  .All  the  same 
I'm  glad  we're  to  be  let  into  the  real  star  metropolitan  p)er- 
fonnance.     I  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  touring  the  provinces." 

"  I  guess  that's  correct.  But  I  could  wish  that  the  good 
God  would  see  fit  to  take  that  lovely  lady  to  Himself.  She's 
too  much  for  a  quiet  man  at  my  time  of  life.  When  she 
invites  us  to  go  in  on  the  ground-floor  I  feel  like  taking  the 
elevator  to  the  roof-garden." 

CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Battered  Caravanserai 

Two  days  later,  in  the  evening,  we  came  to  Angora,  the 
first  stage  in  our  journey. 

The  passports   had    arrived    next  morning,    as   Frau  von 

Einrm     had     promi.sed,     and     with     them    a    plan    of  our 


journey.  More,  one  of  the  Companions,  who  spoke  a  little 
English,  was  detailed  to  accomf)any  us — a  wise  precaution, 
for  no  one  of  us  had  a  word  of  Turkish.  These  were  the  sum 
of  our  instructions.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  Sandy  or  Green- 
mantle  or  the  lady.  We  were  meant  to  travel  in  our  own 
party. 

We  had  the  railway  to  Angora,  a  very  comfortable  German 
schlafwagen,  tacked  to  the  end  of  a  troop-train.  There 
wasn't  much  to  be  seen  of  the  country,  for  after  we  left  the 
Bosporus  we  ran  into  scuds  of  snow,  and  except  that  we 
seemed  to  be  climbing  on  to  a  big  plateau  I  had  no  notion  of 
the  landscajje.  It  was  a  marvel  that  we  made  such  good 
time,  for  that  line  was  congested  bej'ond  anything  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  place  was  crawling  with  the  Gallipoli  troops, 
and  every  siding  was  packed  with  supply  trucks.  When  we 
stopped — which  we  did  on  an  average  about  once  an  hour — 
you  could  see  vast  camps  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  often 
we  struck  regiments  on  the  march  along  the  railway  track. 
They  looked  a  fine,  hardy  lot  of  ruffians,  but  many  were 
deplorably  ragged,  and  I  didn't  think  much  of  their  boots. 
I  wondered  how  they  would  do  the  five  hundred  miles  of 
road  to  Erzerum.  ' 

Blenkiron  played  Patience,  and  Peter  and  I  took  a  hand  at 
picquet,  but  mostly  we  smoked  and  yarned.  Getting 
away  from  that  infernal  city  had  cheered  us  up  wonderfully. 
Now  we  were  out  on  the  open  road,  moving  to  the  sound  of 
the  guns.  At  the  worst  we  should  not  perish  like  rats  in  a 
sewer.  We  would  be  all  together,  too,  and  that  was  a  com- 
fort. I  think  we  felt  the  relief  which  a  man  who  has  been 
on  a  lonely  outpost  feels  when  he  is  brought  back  to  his 
battalion.  Besides,  the  thing  had  gone  clean  beyond  our 
power  to  direct.  It  was  no  good  planning  and  scheming,  for 
none  of  us  had  a  notion  what  the  next  step  might  be.  We 
were  fatalists  now,  believing  in  Kismet,  and  that  is  a  com- 
fortable faith. 

All  but  Blenkiron.  The  coming  of  Hilda  von  Einem  into 
the  business  had  put  a  very  ugly  complexion  on  it  for  him. 
It  was  curious  to  see  how  she  affected  the  different  members 
of  our  gang.  Peter  did  not  care  a  rush  ;  man,  woman,  and 
hippogiif?  were  the  same  to  him  ;  he  met  it  all  as  calmly 
as  if  he  were  making  plans  to  round  up  an  old  lion  in  a  patch 
of  bush,  taking  the  facts  as  they  came  and  working  at  them 
as  if  they  were  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  Sandy  and  I  were 
impressed — it's  no  good  denying  it  :  horribly  impressed — but 
we  were  too  interested  to  be  scared,  and  we  weren't  a  bit 
fascinated.  We  hated  her  too  much  for  that.  But  she 
fairly  struck  Blenkiron  dumb.  He  said  himself  it  was  just 
Hke  a  rattlesnake  and  a  bird. 

I  made  him  talk  about  her,  for  if  he  sat  and  brooded  he 
would  get  worse.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  this  man,  the 
most  imperturbable  and  I  think  about  the  most  courageous 
I  have  ever  met,  should  be  paralysed  by  a  slim  woman. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  thouglvt  of  her  made  the 
future  to  him  as  black  as  a  thundercloud.  It  took  the  power 
out  of  his  joints,  and  if  she  was'going  to  be  much  around,  it 
looked  as  if  Blenkiron  might  be  counted  out. 

I  suggested  that  he  was  in  love  with  her,  but  this  he 
vehemently  denied. 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  haven't  got  no  sort  of  affection  for  the  lady. 
My  trouble  is  that  she  puts  me  out  of  countenance,  and  I 
can't  fit  her  in  as  an  antagonist.  1  guess  we  Americans 
haven't  got  the  right  poise  for  dealing  with  that  kind  of 
female.  We've  exalted  our  womenfolk  into  little  tin  gods, 
and  at  the  same  time  left  them  out  of  the  real  business  of 
life.  Consequently,  when  we  strike  one  playing  the  biggest 
kind  of  man's  game  we  can't  place  her.  We  aren't  used  to 
regarding  them  as  anything  except  angels  and  children.  I 
wish  I  had  had  yoii  boys'  upbringing." 

Angora  was  like  my  notion  of  some  place  such  as  Amiens 
in  the  retreat  from  Mons.  It  was  one  mass  of  troops  and 
transport— the  neck  of  thd  bottle,  for  more  arrived  every 
hour,  and  the  only  outset  was  the  single  eastern  road.  The 
towTi  was  pandemonium  into  which  distracted  German 
officers  were  trying  to  introduce  some  order.  They  didn't 
worry  much  about  us,  for  the  heart  of  Anatolia  wasn't  a  hkely 
hunting-ground  for  suspicious  characters.  We  took  our 
passports  to  I  h  ■  commandant,  who  vised  them  readily,  and  told 
us  he'd  do  his  best  to  get  us  transport.  We  spent  the  night 
in  a  sort  of  hotel,  where  all  four  crowded  into  one  little  bed- 
room, and  next  morning  I  had  my  work  cut  out  getting  a 
motor-car.  It  took  four  hours,  aiid  the  use  of  every  great 
name  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  to  raise  a  dingy  sort  of  Stude- 
baker,  and  another  two  to  get  the  petrol  and  spare  tyres. 
As  for  a  chauffeur,  love  or  money  could'nt  find  him,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  drive  the  thing  myself. 

We  left  just  after  midday  and  swung  out  into  bare  bleak 
downs    patched    with    scrubby    woodlands.     There    was    no 
snow  here,   but  a  wind  was  blowing    from    the  east  which 
[Conlinurd  on  page  24.) 
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{Conliuued  from  pa^e  22) 

>i..irched  the  marrow.  Past^ntly  we  climbed  up  into  hills, 
and  the  road,  though  not  badly  engineered  to  begin  with, 
grew  as  rough  as  the  channel  of  a  stream.  No  wonder,  for 
the  traffic  was  like  what  one  saw  on  that  awful  stretch  lietween 
Cassel  and  \'pres.  and  there  were  no  gangs  of  Belgian  road- 
makers  to  mend  it  up.  We  found  troops  by  the  thousands 
striding  along  with  their  impassive  Turkish  faces,  ox  con- 
voys, mule  convoys,  wagons  drawn  by  sturdy  little  Anatolian 
horses,  and.  coming  in  the  contrary  direction,  many  shabby 
Keil  Crescent  cars  and  wagons  of  the  wounded.  We  had  to 
crawl  Un  hours  on  end.  till  \\x-  got  past  a  block.  Just  before 
the  darkening  we  seemed  to  outstrip  the  first  press,  and  had  a 
clear  run  for  about  ten  miles  over  a  low  piss  in  the  hills, 
I  bt>gan  to  get  anxious  alxjut  the  car.  for  it  was  a  poor  one 
at  the  best,  and  the  road  was  guaranteed  sooner  or  later  to 
knock  even  a  KoUs-Koyce  into  scrap  iron. 

All  the  same  it  was  glorious  to  be  out  in  the  open  again. 
Peter's  face  wore  a  new  look,  and  he  sniffed  the  bitter  air  like 
a  stag.  There  floated  up  from  little  wayside  camps  the  odour 
of  wood-smoke  and  dung-fires.  That,  and  the  curious  acrid 
winter  smell  of  great  wind-blown  spaces,  will  always  come 
to  my  memory  as  I  think  of  that  day.  Every  hour  brought 
me  jx-ace  of  mind  and  resolution.  I  felt  as  I  had  felt  when 
the  battalion  first  marched  from  Aire  towards  the  tiring  line, 
a  kind  of  keying-up  and  wild  expectation.  I'm  not  used  to 
cities,  and  lounging  about  Constantinojile  had  slackened  my 
fibre.  Now,  as  the  sharp  wind  buffeted  us.  I  felt  braced  to 
any  kind  of  risk.  We  were  on  the  great  road  to  the  east 
and  the  border  hills,  and  soon  we  should  stand  upon  the 
farthest  battle-front  of  the  war.  This  was  no  commonplace 
intelligence  job.  That  was  all  over,  and  we  were  going  into 
the  firing-line,  going  to  take  part  in  what  migiit  be  the  down- 
fall of  our  enemies.  I  didn't  reflect  that  we  were  among 
tho;e  enemies,  and  would  probably  share  their  downfall  if 
yfc  were  not  shot  earlier.  The  truth  is,  I  had  got  out  of  the 
way  of  regarding  the  thing  as  a  struggle  between  armies  and 
nations.  I  hardly  bothered  to  think  where  my  sympathies 
lay.  First  and  foremost  it  was  a  contest  betvveen  the  four 
of  us  and  a  crazy  woman,  and  this  personal  antagonism  made 
the  strife  of  armies  only  a  dimly  felt  background. 

We  slept  that  night  like  logs  'on  the  floor  of  a  dirty  khan, 
and  started  next  morning  in  a  powder  of  snow.  We  were 
getting  very  high  up  now.  and  it  was  perishing  cold.  The 
Companion— his  name  sounded  like  Hussin— had  travelled 
the  road  before  and  told  me  what  the  places  were,  but  they 
conveyed  nothing  to  me.  All  morning  we  wTiggled  through 
a  big  lot  of  troops,  a  brigade  at  least,  who  swung  along  at  a 
great  pace  with  a  fine  free  stride  that  I  don't  think  I  have 
e\-er  seen  bettered.  I  must  say  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  Turkish 
fighting  man :  I  remembered  the  testimonial  our  fellows 
gave  him  as  a  clean  fighter,  and  I  felt  very  bitter  that  Germany 
should  have  lugged  him  into  this  ugly  business.  They  halted 
for  a  meal,  and  we  stopped  too  andlunched  off  some  brown 
bread  and  dried  figs  and  a  flask  of  very  sour  wine.  I  had  a 
few  words  with  one  of  the  officers  who  spoke  a  little  German. 
He  told  me  they  were  marching  straight  for  Russia^  since 
there  had  been  a  great  Turkish  victory  in  the  Caucasus.  "  We 
have  beaten  the  French  and  the  British,  and  now  it  is  Russia's 
turn,  he  said  stolidly,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson.  But  he  added 
tliat  he  was  mortally  sick  of  war. 

In  the  afternpon  we  cleared  the  column  and  had  an  open 
road  for  some  hours.     The  land  now  had  a  tilt  eastward   as 
If  we  were  moving  towards  the  valley  of  a  great  river.     Soon 
\ve  began  to  meet  little  parties  of  men  coming  from  the  east 
■A'lth  a  new  look  m  their  faces.     The  first  lots  of  wounded 
lad  been  the  ordinary  thing  you  see  on  ev-rv  front,  and  there 
liad  been  some  jjretence  at  organisation.     But  these  new  lots 
were  very  weary  and  broken  ;    they  were  often  barefoot,  and 
tliey  seemed  to  have  lost  their  transp<jrt  and  to  be  starving 
.\lmost    all    were    wounded,    some    badly,    and     most     were 
horribly  thm.     I  wondered  how  my  Turkish   friend  behind 
would  explain  the  sight  to  his  men.  if  he  believed  in  a  great 
\  ictory.      rhey  had  not  the  air  of  the  backwash  of  a  con- 
juering  army, 
liven  Bleniiron,  who  was  no  soldier,  noticed  it. 
"These   boys  look   mighty  bad."   he  observed.     "We've 
got  to  hustle.  Major,  if  we're  going  to  get  seats  for  the  last 
act. 

That  was  my  own  feeling.  The  sight  made  me  mad  to  get 
on  faster,  for  I  saw  that  big  things  were  happening  in  the  East 
1  had  reckoned  that  four  days  would  take  us  from  Angora 
to  Erzerum,  but  here  was  the  second  nearly  over  and  we  were 
lot  yet  a  third  of  the  way.  I  pressed  on  recklessly,  and  that 
iiurry  was  our  undoing. 

I  have  said  that  the  Studebaker  was  a  rotten  old  car 
Its  steering-gear  was  i.retty  dicky,  and  the  bad  surface  and 
■ontinual  hairpin  bends  of  the  road  didn't  improve  it.  Soon 
we  came  into  snow  lying  fairly  deep,  frozen  hard  and  rutted 
«y    the    biR    transport-wagons.     We    bumped    and    bcunred 


Horribly,  and  were  shaken  about  like  peas  in  a  bladder.  I 
began  to  be  acutely  anxious  about  the  old  boneshaker,  the 
more  as  we  seemed  a  long  way  short  of  the  village  I  had  pro- 
pf)sed  to  s]3end  the  night  in.  Twilight  was  falling  and  we 
were  still  in  an  unfeatured  waste,  crossing  the  shallow  glen 
of  a  stream.  There  was  a  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope— 
a  bridge  of  logs  and  earth  which,  had  apparently  been  freshly 
strengthened  for  heavy  traffic.  As  we  approached  it  at  a 
good  pace  the  car  ceased  to  answer  to  the  wheel. 

I  struggled  desperately  to  keep  it  straight,  bit  it  swerved 
to  the  left  and  we  plunged  over  a  bank  into  a  marshy  hollow. 
There  was  a  sickening  bump  as  we  struck  the  lower  ground, 
and  the  vviiole  party  were  shot  out  into  the  frozen  slush.  I 
do  not  yet  know  how  I  escaped,  for  the  car  turned  over,  and 
by  rights  I  should  have  had  my  back  broken.  But  no  one 
was  hurt.  Peter  was  laughing,  and  Blenkiron,  after  shaking 
the  snow  out  of  his  hair,  joined  him.  For  myself  I  was 
feverishly  examining  the  machine.  It  was  about  as  ugly  as 
it  could  be,  for  the  front  axle  was  broken. 

Here  was  a  piece  of  hopeless  bad  luck.  We  v  ere  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  Asia  Minor  with  no  means  of  conveyance,  for 
to  get  a  new  axle  there  was  as  likely  as  to  find  snowballs  on 
the  Congo.  It  was  all  but  dark,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
I  got  out  the  petrol  tins  and  spare  tyres  and  caclied  them 
among  some  rocks  on  the  hillside.  Then  we  collected  our 
scanty  baggage  from  the  derelict  Studebaker.  Our  only  hope 
was  Hussin.  He  had  got  to  find  us  some  lodging  for  the  night, 
and  next  day  we  would  have  a  try  for  horses  or  a  lift  in  some 
passing  wagon.  I  had  no  hope  of  another  car.  Every 
automobile  in  Anatolia  would  now  be  at  a  premium. 

It  was  so  disgusting  a  mishap  that  we  all  took  it  quietly 
It  was  too  bad  to  be  helped  by  hard  swearing.  Hussin  and 
Peter  set  off  on  different  sides  of  the  road  to  prospect  for  a 
house,  and  Blenkiron  and  I  sheltered  under  the  nearest  rock 
and  smoked  savagely. 

Hussin  was  the  first  to  strike  oil.  He  came  back  in  twenty 
minutes  with  news  of  some  kind  of  dwelling  a  couple  of  miles 
up  the  stream.  He  went  off  to  collect  Peter,  and,  humping 
our  baggage,  Blenkiron  and  I  plodded  up  the  waterside 
Darkness  had  fallen  thick  by  this  time,  and  we  took  some  bad 
tosses  among  the  bogs.  When  Hussin  and  Peter  overtook 
us  they  found  a  better  road,  and  presently  we  saw  a  light 
twinkle  m  the  hollow  ahead.  " 

It  proved  to  be  a  wretched  tumble-down  farm  in  a  grove 
of  poplars-a  foul-smelling,  muddy  yard,  a  two-roomed 
hovel  of  a  house,  and  a  barn  which  was  tolerably  dry  and  which 
we  selected  for  our  sleeping-place.  The  owner  was  a  broken 
old  fellow  whose  sons  were  all  at  the -war,  and  he  received 
us  with  the  profound  calm  of  one  who  expects  nothing  but 
unpleasantness  from  life.  . 

By  this  time  we  had  recovered  our  tempers,  and  I  was  trying 

,A  °^?I!  .■"/•".'''^  '^'^'"'^^  philosophy  into  practice.  1 
reckoned  that  if  risks  were  fore-ordained,  so  were  difficulties 
and  both  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  day's  work.  With  the 
remains  of  our  provisions  and  some  curdled  milk  we  satisfied 
0^110  hfrn^"Ri"T''''^  ourselves  up  among  the  pease  straw 
ot  the  barn.  Blenkiron  announced  with  a  happy  sigh  that 
he  had  now  been  for  two  days  quit  of  his  dyspq^L. 

(To  be  continued) 

Union  Jack  Club  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged  ^    ^'     *"'' 

Alfred  O.  Beardmore,  Esq. 

A  Friend    . . 

H.  T.  Ivatt,  Esq.  . . 

R.  B.  Wright,  Es(|. 

Miss  Marion  Arkwright,  Mus.Doc 

G.  T.  Barlow,  Esq. 

Major  R.  St.  T.  Hickman,'  V.D.'. ' 

"  Sailor  "    . . 

H.  de  CM. 

W.  O.  Appleford,  Esq.    . . 

Miss  Hopkins 

Major  E.  J.  Burke,  R.A.M.C 

A.  M.  Morley,  Esq. 

Anonymous         .... 
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contribulions     should     be      forwarded     to  : 
The  Editor,    "  land    &    water  " 
Empire  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C. 

Envelopes  should   be  marked  "  U.J.C.  Ftmd."  and 
all  the  cheques  should  be  crossed  -Coutts'  Bank." 
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NOVELTY 
BLOUSES 


Ihe  Paris  houses  Euro 
showing  many  extreme 
novelties  in  Blouses,  of 
which  the  garment  illus- 
trated is  an  example,  this 
shape  being  already  very 
popular  in   Paris. 

NEW  SHAPED  BLOUSE.  Ad 
exact  copy  of  ah  excluaiv© 
Paris  Model.  Made  by  our 
own  workers,  m  fine  bright 
Crepe  do  Chine,  with  novel 
n«ckliD«.  fastening  at  back. 
To  bo  worn  with  liijjh  wai.-^t 
line.  In  black,  white,  and  all 
coioun. 

Price 

29/6. 

Oatalogut  Po»t  Free. 


DebenKam 
&Freebod|y. 

Wiomore  Street. 

iCovrndii»K  Square)  London.W 


i:         f    Ftjrnou*  Ibr  over  a  Century 
[     //     forTosle  (or  Qnaliiv  for  Value 


I 


I 


INEXPENSIVE 

BLOUSE 

TN  Silk  Crepe,  with 
new  round-shaped 
frill,  edged  with  hem- 
stitching. Made  by  our 
own  workers.  In  a 
large  range  of  colours 
and  white.  The  value 
of  this  blouse  is  quite 
exceptional. 

Special  Trice : 

12/9 

Or  in  rich  Crepe  de  Chine, 
2119 

Catalogue  post  fre*. 


WiP 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VERE  STREET  AND  OXrOBD  SXflBET 

^^  LONDON  W  : 

ALR(>-AT  i^BDS  fCASBOROUOH 
»*=-    HARROGATE -ANEFYORK   ^3 


MILANESE  SILK 


I  DOTH  for  Underclothing  and  Nigkt 
I  -^  attirf.  Fashion  ts  now  favouring 
!  thos0  garments  that  are  made  from 
\  Crefc  de  Chine  or  finely  woven 
I  Milanese  Silk. 

§  Jays  are  making  a  specialite  of  thi- 
z  fashion,  and  their  skomrootns  now  afford 
E  a  wealth  of  choice  that  gives  expression 
=  to  the  very  latest  ideas.  Originality  of 
=  design,  scrupulous  good  taste  m  the 
I  tnatter  of  trimming,  and  a  careful 
I  (UtefUion  to  cut  and  style  are  the  essential 
:  features  thti  characterize  the  garments 
I  from  the  famous  house  of 


3ENT  STREET.  W 

;  An  ikgant  Nifhtdras  (as  sketch^,  in 
\  nek  Crepe  dt  Chine,  trimmed  with  5 
'  rovi  0/  lace  imertwn.  Mmy  be  had 
:  either    in   White   or  Pink,     Cg/fi 

;  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST  FREE. 


DAINTY     STRIPED     WASHING      SILK      PYJAMAS 

A  larce  variety  0/  pretty  iesignt  art  stocked  in  this  matmal,  tthich      ^^'  I^ 
pouesses  woTuUrfut  tceanng  qualities,  and  laundtrt  realty  excclltnttf     52/0 


Penberthy, 

Costumier  and 
•lKCotx  ufacluring 
.    .  Furrier,  .    . 

388-390-392, 
Oxford  St., 
London,    W. 


HANDSOME  COATS 


at 
MODERATE  PRICES 


Illustrated 
Fashion 
Catalogue 
on  reques'. 


\ 


Elegant  Model  of  distinction  and 


Coney 


;eal,  as  illus- 


tration, 8f  Guineas. 

These  beautiful  Coats  are  stocked 
from  6i  Guineas. 


it 

xu 
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PRACTICAL 
NIGHTDRESS 

designed  and  made  in 
our  own  workrooms 
from  extra  fine  quality 
nuns  veiling,  entirely 
band-made  and  finished 
with  ribbon  bows, 

21/9 
or  in 
--_^    crfipe  de  Chine, 
29/6. 


Marshall^ 

SNELGRO\^ 

VERE  STREET  AND  OXFOHD  STREET 

^^  LONDON  W 

ALSO  AT  LEEDS  SOARBOROUGH 
^=    HARROCSATE  AND  YORK    = 


Catalogue  post  free. 


1 


I 


Ladies'  Hosiery 
-^    Specialist, 

PARIS,    LONDON, 
BIARRITZ. 


The  "  LEMAITRE  "  HOSE  have  no  equal  for  comfort 
and  du  ability.  They  are  specially  adapted  for  SPORTING 
PURPOSES. 


<^^ 


In 

Silk  and  Wool, 
Pure  Silk. 
Span  Silk. 
Lisle   Thread, 
C»lton, 
Cmihmttt. 


The  "  LF-MaItRE  "  HOSE,  extra  fashioned  at  top,  do 
not  4rip  the  leg  ;  also,  having  special  Spliclngs  at  top,  they 
easily  resist  the  pull  of  the  Suspender. 


45    NEW   BOND    STREET,   LONDON,    W. 

Telephone  :  M«yf«ir  3255. 
I         67  Bould.  Hiussmann,  Paris    8  Avenue  Victor  Hu«o,  Biarritz. 


I 


Country  Life 

Smoking  Mixtare 

This  delightful  combination  of  the 
Best  Tobaccos  is  sold  in  two  strengths 

MILD    AND    MEDIUM 

^L   per  oz.  ^tA  /       -■>"■ 


per 
ilb. 
Tin 


Y^.B.— «'Country  Life"  is  packed  only  in  original 
packets  and  tins  by  the  Manufacturers. 


The  rtrent  Experijnttit, 
"  TKft  Elizabethan  age 
miKht  be  b«lt«r  namfd 
the    bcKinnmK    ot    the     pgr     diStribOtlOn     tO 

'""'"°'">''i/'.7,urr,v.  Wounded  British 
Soldiers  aod  Sailors 
Jin  Military  Bospiials 
.at  borne,  and  for  tbe 

Front  at 
,DIJTY  FREE  PEICES. 


Terms  on  application  to 


John  Plaver 

and  Sons, 

Nottingham. 


Issued  by  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co. 
(of  Great  Britain  and  Ir.-land),  Ltd. 
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I  ^^Vellopel"  Warmth 

I  for  Officers. 

=  A  "  Vellopel  "  Vest  healthfully 

=  inaintains    the    warmth    of  the 

M  body,  keeps  the  chill  air  from 

=  chest  and  back,  and  so  ensures 

M  great  comfort. 

S  For  military  wear  the  "Vellopel' 

^  Vest  is  of  particular  value,  as 

§  the    materials    combined    give 

=  remarkable    warmth;    yet    the 

g  vest  is  extremely  light,  of  little 

g  bulk,  and  can  therefore  be  worn 

=  very    conveniently    under    the 

=  tunic. 

M  The  "Vellopel"   Vest  (Regd.) 

g  is    an    all-leather,    hand-made 

M  waistcoat,  cut  from  gazelle  skins, 

B  and  lined  throughout  with  Tat- 

M  tersall  flannel  of  tasteful  design. 

M  Gazelle  skin  handles  like  a  soft 

g  silky  fleece,    is  of  a  rich  tan  colour,  or  grey,  can  be  as  ready 

=  cleaned  as  a  good  glove,    and  wears  for   very    many   years. 

H  ON    APPROVAL.     To  order  a  "Vellopel"  Vest  (price  57/6, 

M  with   flannel  sleeves   70/-,  with   leather  sleeves,  lined  flannel, 

M  90/-),  or  if  to  be  sent  on  approval,  please  give  size  of  chest  and 

=  Londonreference,  or  remit  amount  subject  to  acceptance  of  vest. 

M  Write  for  "  Vei-lopbl"   Leaflet. 


Grant    &   Cockburn, 


ESTD.     1821. 


Ltd.      ^ 


=       Military  *  Sportiag  Tmllors,     2^    PICCADILLY.    W. 
^        aiove  and  Legglag   Makers.     ^^    -"^  LK^K^i^Ui-i^l^  X  ,     yy  . 

.illllllllllilllllllllillllllllllllllillllHBIIIIII' 


THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

will  resist  a  "455  Government  Revolver  Bullet 


iVatented.) 

NO  longer  an  cTpewrtxmt,  b«t  of  proved  effectiveness,  and  utility,  BODY 
SHIELDS  are  now  a  recognised  and  in<lispensabl€  part  of  military 
equipm(Mit.  Thev  constitute  a  PRECAUTION  that  should  l)e  talicn  hy 
EVERY  OFFICER.  So  to  be  er|uiiipi'il  i.s  a  iluty  he  owes  to  his  Januly, 
and  to  himself.  The  WILKINSON  BULLET-PROOF  JACKET,  lined  witli 
highlv-tempered  steel  which  cannot  splinter,  the  jacKet  will  resi.-it  a  .4.)5 
Revolver  Bullet  at  20  yards,  proof  of  its.  gteat  utility  in  trench  warfare. 
Fitted  bv  an  exiiert,  the  slight  additional  weight  is  .«o  distributed  as  not 
to  be  apparent  to  tlie  w-earer,  while  in  appearance  it  risemi)les  a  close- 
fitting  well-mado  jacket. 


Tailoring  Department, 


THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD  , 

53    I»all      JVIall,    IiOMclom,     S."VW. 

T.  H.  RANDOLPH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within  24  hours  whcfl  neeestary. 

at  strict-ly  competitive  prices. 


THE    ORIGINAL    CORDING'S,    Estd.  1839. 


The  Eqmtor^^(Regd) 
Waterproof  Coat 


The  "  Equitor "  Coat  is  water- 
proof, positively  waterproof,  and 
has  a  special  attached  riding 
apron  buttoning  on  one  side, 
which  absolutely  shuts  out  any 
rain.  When  not  in  use  this  apron 
fastens  conveniently  out  of  sight, 
and  the  coat  then  serves  just  as 
well   for   ordinary  wear   afoot. 

An  "  Equitor  "  Coat  keeps  a  man 
bone  dry  through  the  heaviest  and 
most  lasting  downpour,  does  not 
burden  him  with  unnecessary 
weight,  and  for  adding  warmth 
when  requisite,  a  snug  fleece 
woollen  lining  may  be  buttoned  in. 

And,  to  repeat,  the  "  Equitor " 
Coat  is  waterproof,  positively. 
Only  such  a  coat  will  fully  safe- 
guard the  campaigner's  health  and 
comfort. 

When  ordering  an  "Equitor"  or 
"Service"  Coat  (the  "Service"  Coat  ie 
made  without  the  attached  apron)  or 
directing  that  one  be  sent  on  approval, 
height  and  chest  measure,  aitd  refer- 
ence, should  be  given. 


New  Illustrated  List 

of  Waterproof  Coats,  Capes, 
Boots,  Portable  Baths,  Buckets, 
Haversacks,  &c.,  at  regacst. 


y'  /^   /^^-k*.^**,**     /^O.,  Waterproofers 
•  \^»\^  OrUlTlg&  ^  Ltd.    to.ff.M.  the  King 

Only  Addresses: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &  35  st. james  s  st..  s. w. 


Wc 


OLT     l^ 


THE  WORK  THAT  TELLS 
Tfxd.  U  precldcLf  ^vhc/  campaign 
senycce  sllcLs  the  super-efftcLent 


to  perfection.  It  emerges  supreme 
-^m  the  streddofct.  Our  undurpadded 
experience  ^^standardising  aircraft 
engines  pf^LLnprecedentjed  power 
and  prowed  reliahilctg  in  such 
strenaoiui  e/nploy,  constituted  a 
guarantee  alike  of^  our  abditA/ 
^  intention,  to  supply  the  public 
with  Jzmr  motor  carriages  ihcux 
ever  on  the  coming  c/ peace. 

Tie  Sunbeam  Motor  Car  Co.  Ltd. 


/feoB  O0oe  and  Works 
Manchester  Showrooms 


Wo/verhampton, 
112  Dearui^ate 
laidonfJXslhd/ly&Uj/SrCi/s:  JMe/eltA  ZS NewSonJSi  If. 
/}tutiop  Tyrej  a/vjided  a6  s^^a/tdtud  io  Stwhea/n  Cars 
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The    inimitable    Captain 

Bruce  Bairnsfather 

writes  of  the  inimitable  Fountain  Pen: — 

"  It's  a  splendid  pen,  and  is  proving 
of  enormous  use  to  me.  It  makes 
one  want  to  write — which  is  a  difficult 
job  in  my  case — as  there  is  nothing  I 
disHke  doing  more." 

The  Pen  referred  to  is  a 

Waterai^an'iB 
(Idial] 

Give   one   to   each   of   YOUR    friends. 

Illustration  shows  the  latest  type— the 
LEVER  POCKET  SELF  -  FILLER. 
Filled  instantly  from  any  ink  supply. 


nrM  rype»:  Regular  type, 
Kg.  M.  and  upwards.  Lever 
Pocket  SeH-milni  and  Safety 
^pes>  1S«.  aiid  upwards.  lo  6il- 
yer  and  Gold  for  presentation.  Of 
Btatioii«ra    and    J«wellers    every- 


Absolute '  latiafacUon  guaranteed. 
Nib*  exchangeable  If  not  enit- 
able.  Call,  or  send  to  "The  Pen 
Corner."  I*ull  rang«  of  p«na  on 
view  for  inspection  and  trial. 
Booklet  fr«e  from — 


L.  G.Sloan,  0)e7cii  Center,  Kings  way,  London. 


FORXNUM 


THE     i 


IMPROVED 
SKI  BOOT 
FOR  SERVICE  WEAR. 

The  principle  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Boot  is  maintained, 
with  the  addition  of  the 
celebrated  "  Fortnum"  Soles. 
An  ideal  boot  for  marching 
or  trench  wear  ;  made  also 
to  lace  up  the  front  with 
broad  6in.  flap  and  the 
buckled  straps. 


80/- 

per  pair. 


THE  "  FORTNUM  "  FRENCH  FIELD-SERVICE  BOOT 

Laces  up  the  front  and  finishes  with  a  broad  6in.  flap  and  ^»  ^»  • 

three  buckled  straps.     The  soles  are  Fortnum  &  Mason's  oO/ « 
(amous  wear  and  weather-resisting  leather.     The  leg  part  / 

it  of  the  best  supple  curried  hide  and  of  great  strength,  PER  PAIR 

lUustraUd  CsUlogiu  stnt  on  spplicalion, 

FORXNUM     &•    MASON, 

182     Piccadilly,     London,    W.         '    ' 


J.W.H.,  retired  builder,  only  had 

£1,750   Capital,   yet    his    private 

income  is  £201     17s.     3d. 

The  reader,  accustomed  to  regard  5  per  cent,  as  the  absolute 
maximum  yield  for  safety,  will  quite  naturally  regard  an  I  I  ^  pei 
cent,  return  as  something  utterly  impracticable  for  any  prudent 
man  even  to  consider  Yet  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful 
about  it.  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  had  saved  £  1,750,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  he  decided  to  retire  and  invest  the  whole  of  his 
capital  in  an  annuity.  As  he  purchased  it  from  the  Sun  Life 
of  Canada — the  leading  office  for  annuities — this  meant  for 
him  the  largest  yield  with  absolute  security  of  income  for  the 
remainder  of  his  hfe.  He  gets  double  the  income  he  could 
have  obtained  from  ordinary  gilt-edged  investments  and  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  annuity  will  be  paid 
regularly  and  without  fail,  even  if  he  lives  to  be  I  GO  years  old. 

Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  people  have  purchased  annui- 
ties since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  by  far  the  largest 
number  have  purchased  them  from  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada, 
whoseratesarebetterthanthoseofanyotherfirst  classCompany. 

The  Sun  Life  of  Canada  has  assets  of  over  £  1 5,000,000, 
which  are  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  Over  £2,000,000  has  been  invested  in  War 
Loans  and  all  money  received  in  payment  for  annuities  during 
the  war  will  be  re-invested  in  this  way.  Anyone  with  money 
invested  or  to  invest,  who  desires  a  larger  and  a  safe  income 
for  life,  should  write  for  full  details  of  the  many  favourable 
kinds  of  annuities  transacted  by  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada. 
Write  to  J.  F.  Junkin,  Manager,  Sun  Life  of  Canada, 
33,  Canada  House,  Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C,  and 
these  particulars  will  be  sent,  together  with  an  inhere ;ting 
booklet  entitled  "  A  Sure  Income  for  Life." 

Order    your    Norwegian    Boots 

for  the  Winter   Now. 


Last  year  we  were  unable  to  supply  half  the  customcra 
who  required  them.  This  year  the  conditions  are  more 
difficult.  Labour  is  scarcer  and  leather  lefts  plentiful. 
By    orderinff    now   you    can    secure   them,    and  tisey    ai« 

The  Best  Boots  for  Active  Service, 


Write  for 

Illustrated 

Booklet 


No.  1  Kodel, 

£6.6.0 


No.  1  Model, 

SS.  1S.6 


P^Uoier  &  Son 

52  South  Molton  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

And   26   Trinity   Street,    Cambriilge. 


To  Users 


PETROL 

Substitutes 


Why    Wakefield 

CASTRO  L 

Reed. 

MOTOR    OIL 

must  be  chosen. 

C.C.WAKEFIELD  8  Go, 

Wakefield  House,  Che&pside, 
London,  E.G. 

Prompt  dispatch  can  now  he  made. 


WARNING  !!! 

Experiments  prove  that, 
with  many  petrol  substitutes, 
the  oil  in  the  base  chamber 
gets  thin  and  loses  much  of 
its  lubricating' value.  The  oil 
is  also  apt  to  get  past  the 
piston  rings. 

Only  the  best  lubricating 
oil  should  be  used  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense. 

The  overwhelming  list  of 
successes  prove  Wakefield 
Castrol  superiority. 
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U'j  Lifuis    liaviiLatlmn. 


UiawH  txtiu-itttii/   fui  "Laud  unJ,    Water.' 


The   Slaying  of  the   Fiery   Dragons 

Two  airships  fell  victims  to  the  enemy  anti-aircraft  defences  of  London  "  :  German  Official 
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the  "  Thresher  "  Goat.  Until 
the  advent  of  the  "Thresher" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  real  trench-coat.  Ghas. 
Glenny,  by  his  invention  in 
Oct.,  1914,  created  the  first 
trench- coat :  the  "  Thresher." 


As  such  it  sprang  into  immediate  recogni- 
tion, and  was  brought  by  the  War  Office 
to  the  notice  of  all  Officers  Commanding 
Corps  in  the  original  B.E.F.  as  the  ideal 
trench-coat  for  our  first  Winter  Camfaign. 
bince  then 

THE   "THRESHER" 

has  been  the  most  widely-copied  military  garment  of 
the  War.  It  remains  to-day  the  model  or  standard 
treoch-coat  of  the  British  Army.  The  first  design 
has  been  considerably  improved  npon,  until  the 
present  garment,  by  the  rery  nature  of  its  detachable 
and  interchangeable  adjuncts,  really  supplies  all  ihat 
is  necessary  for  outer  protection  for  any  military 
purpose    under   any    possible    conditions. 

DRY   IN    4.H0UR    TROPICAL    DOWNPOUR. 
"  Last  night  we  had  a  tropical  thunJenlorm  for   over   four 
hours    and  your  coat  kefil  me  quite  dry" 

—  Lieut.-Col    <!XCanchesleT  Regt  ,  !J<Cay   23,    1916. 
Trench   Coat,  with   detachable  "Kamel. 

cott"  Lining         

i.e..  Coat     £4  .  14  .  6 

Lining  i  .  11  .  6 

Trench    Coat,    with    Sheepskin     Lining, 

detachable  

i.e..  Coat     £4  .  14 

<  Lining  3  .  13  .  6 

Trench-Coat,  Cavalry  type.  Knee  Flaps,  and  Saddle  Oasset 
18/6  extra. 

Send  size  of  chest  and  approximate  height,  and  to  aoold 
delay  enclose  cheque  when  ordering.  Payment  refunded  if 
coat  not  suitable. 
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A     FIGHT     TO     A     FINISH 

LAST  week  was  remarkable  for  two  official  state- 
ments— one  in  the  form  of  an  interview  given 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  United  Press  of 
America,  the  other  von  Bethmar^  ^ollwegg's  speech 
to  the  Reichstag. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  put  the  case  for  the  Allies 
very  clearly  ;  he  has  voiced  their  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  light  to  a  finish,  and  he  deserves  all  praise  for  the 
timely  hint  which  he  has  given  to  neutral  States  that  the 
victors,  and  the  victors  alone,  intend  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace. 

His  warning  does  not  come  too  soon,  for  already  we 
had  begun  to  hear  the  suggestion,  emanating  from  un- 
worthy sources,  if  not  actually  inspired  by  the  enemy, 
that  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  was  not  worth  the 
dreadful  toll  of  human  life.  The  answer  is  best  contained 
in  M.  Briand's  noble  words  :  "  The  conclusion  of  peace 
to-day  would  be  weakness  for  the  memory  of  the  dead." 

But  we  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  very  unhappy 
in  his  choice  of  a  metaphor,  and  his  allusions  to  the 
prize  ring  scarcely  fit  the  facts.  We  can  only  deplore 
his  statement  that  the  British  soldier  "  took  his  punish- 
ment, even  when  beaten  like  a  dog."  It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  the  British  soldier  was  beaten  in  this  fashion,  even 
in  the  retirement  from  Mons,  which  will  probably  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  fighting  retreat  in  history.  Still 
less  is  it  true  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  since 
September  1914,  a  period  in  which  our  army  has  proved 
its  supreme  quality  as  a  fighting  force,  to  the  admiration 
of  our  Allies  and  the  confusion  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  no  doubt  encouraging  to  contrast  the  military 
position  to-day,  when  we  have  a  steadily  growing  army 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  munitions,  with  the  situation  of 
eighteen  months  ago  ;  and  much  of  the  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  But  it  is  only  because  the  British 
x-irmy  was  never  at  any  time  defeated  that  we  are  now  on 
the  certain  road  to  victory. 

An  instructive  commentary  is  afforded  by  von  Beth- 
man   HoWwegg's   speech    to    the   Reichstag.     We   need 


not  concern  ourselves  with  the  fine  biit  unintentional 
tribute  which  the  Chancellor  paid  to  England  in  his 
recognition  of  our  determination  to  go  on  with  the  war 
until  the  military  power  of  Germany  is  utterly  destroyed. 
He  adds  that  "  Great  Britain  is  fighting  for  this  object 
with  an  expenditure  of  strength  without  example  in  her 
history  and  with  methods  breaking  one  iiiternational  law 
after  another."  The  last  remark  sounds  strange  from  the 
citizen  of  a  country  which  has  been  guilty  of  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  women  and  children  and  which  has  respected 
no  law,  human  or  divine,  in  the  application  of  its  "  gospel 
of  ruthlessness."  But  above  all,  we  must  mark  the 
repetition  of  the  lie  which  regularly  appears  in  German 
official  statements  and  in  the  officially  inspired  German 
press.  "  When  in  August  1914,"  he  says,  "  we  had  to 
draw  the  sw'ord,  we  knew  we  had  to  protect  hearth  and 
home  against  a  mighty  and  almost  overwhelming 
coalition."  Similarly,  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung  announces 
that 

"  Germany  neither  decided  to  liglit  to  a  finish,  nor  did 

she  desire  to  fight  Great  Britain  at  all.     Germany  would 

have  been  very  glad  if  her  neiglibours  had  left  her  in  peace 

to  pursue  her  peaceful  Kiilliir  work,  but  she  had  to  draw 

the  sword  because  Russia  and  her  Ally,  France,  supported 

by  Great  Britain,  left  no  other  possibility  but  humiliation 

or    war.     Mr.    Lloyd    George's    assertion    is    particularly 

audacious,  because  he,  like  ah  Europe,  knows  perfectly 

well  how  hard  Germany's  Statesmen  tried  to  avoid  war  with 

Great  Britain  and  to  facilitate  her  netdrality." 

Apropos  of  the  absurd  fiction  that  Germany  drew  the 

sword  in  self-defence,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  history 

of  those  memorable  days  between  July  24th  and  August 

4th,  1914,  recorded  in  the  actual  despatches  and  telegrams 

exchanged  between   the   representatives    of    the    Grc:^t 

Powers. 

Everyone  will  remember  the  consternation  created 
throughout  Europe  by  the  aggressive  character  of  the 
Austfian  note  to  Serbia,  which  allowed  only  twenty-four 
hours  for  a  reply,  and  was  put  in  a  form  that  no  inde- 
pendent State  could  accept  ;  and  as  M.  Sazonof  truly 
said,  Austria  would  never  have  taken  such  action  unless 
Germany  had  first  been  consulted.  But  the  most  damning 
evidence  of  Germany's  guilt  was  her  summary  rejection 
of  Sir  E.  Grey's  offer  to  join  in  an  international  conference 
—a  proposal  to  which  France  had  readily  consented. 
In  the  days  of  the  devastation  of  Belgium  and  the  sweep- 
ing advance  on  Paris,  nothing  but  bluster  and  boasting 
was  heard  in  Germany.  It  is  only  since  defeat  has  become 
inevitable  that  German  statesmen  have  begun  to  talk 
of  self-defence  and  to  disseminate  twaddle  concerning 
their  love  of  peace,  of  which  the  Crown  Prince  has  become 
the  latest  apostle.  We  can  believe,  with  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  that  "  Germany  was  most  anxious  to  avpid 
war  with  Great  Britain  and  to  facilitate  her  neutrality." 
But  that  highly  patriotic  organ  does  not  add,  nor  does 
von  Bethman  HoUweg  emphasise  the  German  definition 
of  neutrality  which  amounted  to  the  shameful  conni- 
vance of  Great  Britain  while  Belgium  was  despoiled  and 
Russia  and  France  were  wantonly  attacked.  We  may 
rest  assured  that  the  real  reason  for  the  violent  hatred 
of  England,  is  not  the  fact  of  our  participation  in  the  war, 
but  the  unexpectedness  of  that  event.  But  neither 
convulsions  of  hatred  nor  protestations  of  innocence  will 
avert  the  just  punishment  that  the  Allies  are  determined 
to  inflict. 


The  Editor  is  able  to  announce  that 
a  Short  Story  by 

JOSEPH    CONRAD 

win  shortly  appear  in  Land  &   Water 
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The  Red  Tower   Pass 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


IN  the  Roumanian  field  at  the  moment  of  writint,' 
two  very  important  things  arrest  our  attention.  The 
first  is  the  defeat  our  Alhes  have  sustained  in  front 
of  the  Red  Tower  Pass,  that  is  before  Hermannstadt. 
We  must  try  as  far  as  the  very  imperfect  news  hitherto 
afforded  permits  us  to  do  so,  to  estimate  the  weight  and 
character  of  that  action.  The  second  is  the  crossing  dl 
the  Danube  by  the  Roumanians  and  their  estabhsh- 
ment  for  the.  moment  at  least  of  a  bridgehead  on  Sund;i\- 
last  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  nl 
Riahovo. 

What  has  happened  in  front  of  Hermanstadt  must 
first  be  described  before  we  proceed  to  examine  its 
strategical  value  and  ieffect. 

Our  Allies  advajiced  into  Transylvania  over  the  nine 
Passes  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  They 
did  so  partly  with  the  object  of  securing  these  gates  by 
which  invasion  might  threaten  Roumanian  soil,  partly 
with  the  political  object  of  occupying  Transyl- 
vania, which  our  Allies  regard  as  rhorally  a  part 
of  their  own  country  oppressed  by  an  alien  enemy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  the  general  plan  was  to  attack  in  thr 
main  by  the  south.  Thexe  were  really  two  distinct 
operations  combined.  One  was  that  which  put  the  Rou- 
manian forces  in  the  extreme  north  in  touch  with  Russia  ; 
the  other  was  that  which  proposed  an  invasion  of  Transyl- 
vania ;  and  this  latter  campaign  depended  for  success 
]ipon  being  able  to  push  forward  from  the  Southern 
passes.     For  it  was  there   that  the  line  of  the  Maros. 


shorter  by  tar  than  the  old  frontier  and  provided  with  a 
good  road  and  railway  all  the  way  along,  was  nearest  to 
(and  therefore  most  vulnerable  to)  a  Roumanian  stroke. 
The  Maros  line  with'^ts  road  and  railway  is  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  enemy's  position  in  Transylvania.  It 
is  the  only  good  lateral  communication  and  the  o«/y  one, 
01  the  only  short  line  the  enemy  can  hold.  The  enemy 
was  well  aware  of  the  peril  to  the  southern  part  of  tliis 
line  and  in  his  turn,  while  concentrating  upon  the  line  of 
the  Maros,  proposed  to  check  the  Roumanian  pressure 
through  the  Southern  Passes. 

Those  Southern  Passes  constitute  a  group  of  three. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  twin  neighbouring  Passes  which 
converge  on  Brasso  (6  and  5) .  There  is  next  the  curious  Red 
Tower  Pass  7 — which  is  not  really  a  Pass  at  all  but  a  river 
gorge — and  which  makes  straight  for  Sibiu,  officially  called 
in  the  German  language  and  upon  most  of  our  maps, 
Hermannstadt.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Vulcan  Pass,  8,  the 
road  from  which  after  passing  through  Petroseny  and  the 
narrow  Merisor  Gorge  leads  to  Hatzeg.  The  Roumanians 
in  the  northern  ill-populated  and  densely  wooded  part 
of  Transylvania  pushed  forward  to  the  line  of  the  great 
Kokel,  and  indeed  in  the  last  day  or  two  have  crossed 
that  river.  They  acquired  Brasso  and  have  retained  it. 
But  in  their  lunge  forward  through  the  Red  Tower  Pass 
and  the  Vulcan  Pass  they  have  met  the  full  pressure 
which  the  enemy  has  been  able  to  exercise,  and  the 
result  of  the  shock  has  been  as  follows  : 

A  fortnight  ago  the  Roumanians,  having  some  time 
before  seized  the  Vulcan  Pass  and  occupied  Petroseny, 
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advanced  towards  Hatzcg.  Their  object  was  to  reach 
and  cut  the  Maros  railway  and  road,  success  in  which 
attempt  would  have  imperilled  the  whole  defence  scheme 
of  the  enemy.  They  found  in  the  Merivor  Deiile, 
which  is  a  '  mountain  gorge  just  before  the  hills 
open  out  towards  the  little  plain  on  which  Hatzeg  stands, 
forces  superior  to  their  own  in  that  particular  field  and 
were  thrust  back.  They  fell  back  so  far  that  for  the 
moment  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  summit  of  the  Vulcan 
Pass.  Later  they  regained  this  ;  but  their  effort  to  push 
further  northward  had  come  to  a  standstill.  Meanwhile 
forty  miles  away  to  the  East  their  fortunes  in  the  Red 
Tower  Pass  were  about  to  meet  with  a  more  serious 
reverse. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  the  Red  Tower 
Pass  is  a  passage  through  the  High  Carpathians  or 
Transylvanian  Alps,  comparable,  I  think,  to  nothing  else 
in  Europe.  The  great  mass  of  the  mountains  is  cut 
right  through  by  a  river  rising  upon  the  north  of  the 
chain  and  forcing  its  way  to  the  plains  upon  the  south. 
There  is  thus  no  neck  or  col  upon  the  road.  It  is  flat 
and  only  descends  slightly  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hermanstadt  to  the  Roumanian  Plains  two  days'  march 
away.  The  river  Alt  which  forms  this  gorge  is  deep  and 
rapid,  a  formidable  obstacle,  separating  the  fractions  of 
an  army  that  might  be  fighting  upon  either  side  in  the 
mountains.  The  road  and  railway  run  down  the  gorge, 
crushed  in  between  its  walls,  and  the  river  and  the  road 
follows  throughout  the  western  or  rij^Jit  bank.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  this,  for  it  explains  the  enemy's 
plan.  No  good  road  leads  over  the  tangle  of  hills 
and  woods  anywhere  here  save  this  gorge  road  following 
the  river.  The  Roumanians  were  therefore  tied  to  a  long 
line  of  vehicles  and  supply,  strictly  following  this  road 
and  compressed  within  the  gorge  of  the  river.  Of  the 
railway  I  make  no  mention  because,  although  of  course 
the  main  Roumanian  supply  depended  on  it,  the  army 
and  its  wagons  were  tied  to  the  road.  We  do 
not  know  in  what  force  they  proceeded  northward, 
whether  it  were  one  division  or  two,  perhaps  the  latter.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  more  when  we  consider  the 
distribution  of  forces  necessary  to  maintain  themselves 
along  the  whole  chain,  along  the  Danube  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Dobrudja. 

At  any  rate,  the  head  of  their  column  was  established 
by  the  hill  for  which  the  German  name  is  the  Schellenberg, 
three  miles  out  of  Hermannstadt,  and  we  find  that  place 
occupied  ten  days  ago.  Our  AUies  had  already  suffered  the 
set  back  towards  the  Vulcan  Pass  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
40  miles  away  to  the  west  when,  upon  Monday,  September 
25th  they  found  themselves  attacked  by  a  large  enemy 
concentration  including  German  contingents  and  the 
whole  under  the  general  direction  of  General  von  Falk- 
enhayn,  who  had  but  recently  been  replaced  by  Hinden- 
burg  at  the  head  of  the  German  Higher  Command.  What 
appears  to  have  happened  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  is  this  : 

The  Roumanians  maintaining  their  defensive  and  falling 
back  before  the  superior  forces  concentrated  against  them, 
had  reached  or  were  approaching  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Hermannstadt  first  strikes  the  Alt  river  and 
where  the  Old  Red  Tower  which  commands  the  Pass 
and  gives  it  its  name  stands. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  while  they  were  thus  main- 
taining a  rearguard  action  deployed  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Pass  their  main  body  was  falling  back  through  it. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  turned. 
A  column,  which  the  Germans  describe  as  Bavarian  in 
formation,  and  of  which  the  Austrians  have  given  us  no 
information,  marched  from  the  west  over  the  mountains 
where  there  is  a  track,  but  no  good  road  ;  crossed  the 
Stini  Col,  where  there  is  also  no  more  than  a  track  and 
which  is  about  2,500  feet  above  the  valley  floor,  and 
appear  to  have  come  down  by  the  Vale  Mogosului,  a  total 
march  of  some  25  or  30  miles.  I  have  no  direct  evidence 
for  this  conjecture,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  suggests 
itself  from  the  lie  of  the  country.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  this  column,  accompanied  presumably  by  mountain 
artillery,  appeared  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Roumanians  somewhere  near  the  frontier  point  where 
the  Red  Tower  gorge  is  peculiarly  restricted  ;  a  point 
called  by  the  Austrians  Contumaz  and  by  the  Roumanians 
the  Lazaretu.  Such  an  enveloping  surprise  movement 
had  to  come  from  the  wesi  if  it  was  to  succeed,  for  it  had 
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to  cut  the  road,.  The  river  was  evidently  regarded  by  the 
Germans  as  impassable  to  the  Roumanians,  and  with  the 
road  cut  in  the  gorge  behind  them,  the  whole  body, 
they  thought,  would  be  doomed.  This  enveloping 
move,  though  it  took  the  Roumanians  by  surprise, 
did  not  succeed  in  its  object.  It  failed.  We  must  clearly 
appreciate  that  or  ,we  shall  miss  the  nature  of  the  action. 
The  value  of  the  move  depended  upon  the  impossibility 
of  the  Roumanians  retiring  by  their  flank  across  the 
difficult  obstacle  of  the  Alt.  The  idea  was,  as  I  have  said, 
that  with  the  road  cut  behind  them  they  would  'be  in  a 
hopeless  trap  and  the  whole  force  would  be  enveloped  and, 
in  the  military  sense,  destroyed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Roumanians  did  succeed  in  withdrawing  by  their  flank, 
though  not,  of  course,  without  heavy  losses  in  materiel. 

The  loss  in  men  was  not  remarkable.  Even  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  exaggerating  badly  in  all  their 
recent  despatches,  do  not  claim  more  than  3,000  prisoners 
alive  at  one  moment,  in  whom,  of  course,  are  included  the 
wounded  who  would  necessarily  be  left  behind  when  the 
road  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  a  great  mass  of  wagons 
and  other  transport  lined  up  along  the  road  was  destroyed 
or  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Meanwhile,  the  Rou- 
manian forces  were  falling  back,  T  presume,  to  the  east 
across  the  difficult  hill  country,  got  round  again  to 
Chineni  out  of  the  trap  much  as  the  dotted  line  where  the 
arrow  runs  in  the  accompanying  Map  II.  And  it  is  with 
the  Roumanians  at  the  latter  point  facing  the  enemy 
pressure  from  the  north  that  the  last  news  ends.  Chineni 
is  about  five  miles  down  the  road  from  the  frontier  point 
and  another  ten  miles  from  the  point  where  an  enemy 
invasion  could  debouch  upon  the  Roumanian  Plain. 

A  curious  point  in  the  account  and  one  that  would 
lead  one  to  believe  the  total  Roumanian  forces  here  to  be 
not  very  large,  is  the  pace  and  success  of  thfeir  evasion. 

The  main  Roumanian  force  got  over  the  Alt  and  made 
its  way  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  over  very  difficult 
country  without  roads  to  Chineni. 

I  must  repeat  that  the  conception  of  the  Roumanians 
withdrawing  by  the  eastern  hills,  and  of  the  enemy  en- 
circling by  the  two  valleN's  I  have  named  to  the  west 
and  across  the  Stini  Col,  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture, 
which  later  news  may  correct,  but  the  main  lines  of  the 
action  are  perfectly  clear.  It  was  an  attempt  to  envelop 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  force  acting  in  this  restricted 
field,  and  that  attempt  failed. 

The  accounts  of  the  battle  pubhshed  in  the  German 
press  are  quite  untrustworthy  :  demonstrably  so.  The 
Frankfort  Gazette  has  the  fullest  account  officially  com- 
municated and  controlled.  One  would  think  one  was 
reading  of  Sedan  !    It  speaks  of  the  Roumanians  being 
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"  caught  in  an  n'on  ring  "  of  their  "  annihilation,"  and 
I  know  not  what  other  nonsense.  Even  a  single  divisinn 
successfully  envclo}x:d  would  mean  the  capture  of  at 
least  six  -tmies  as  many  field  guns  alone  as  the  emniN' 
can  show  (or  claim)  of  pieces  of  all  calibres.  There  was 
no  envelopment.  There  was  a  bad  squeeze  and  the  Id^s 
of  many  wagons  along  the  road.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
German  communiques  are  now  all  falsified,  becaiisc  it 
makes  them  almost  useless  in  the  study  of  the  war. 
Until  lately  they  were,  as  I  have  often  shown,  a  mixtuix- 
of  acute  detail  and  some  falsehoods,  but  since  the 
Verdun  failure  they  have  become  more  and  more  fan- 
tastic and  latterly,  since  the  Somme  offensive  and  the 
last  war  loan,  they  hardly  make  sense. 

The  affair  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of  gnod 
lateral  communications  used  by  a  commander  who  is 
weak  in  men  but  strong  in  materiel.  Falkenhayn  liad 
been  able  through  the  possessi(fn  of  lateral  communu  a- 
^ions,  which  the  I^oumanians  here  lack,  to  use  with 
double  effect  the  insufficient  forces  at  his  disposal,  and 
how  this  is  so  the  accompanying  sketch  will,  I  think, 
show. 
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The  main  lateral  communications  of  the  enemy,  to 
repose  upon  which  he  retired  when  the  Roumanians 
crossed  the  frontier  upon  their  entry  into  the  war  was,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  the  line  of  the  Maros  which  has 
a  railway  along  its  whole  length  and  a  good  road  as  well. 
This  line  at  its  southern  end  is  continued  by  a  branch 
along  the  Aalley  of  the  Streu  to  Hatzeg  and  so  through 
the  Merisor  defile  to  Petrosen\'  and  the  foot  of  the  Vulcan 
Pass.  Now  about  a  day's  march  up  the  Maros  line  near 
a  town  called  by  the  Germans  ]\Iuhlbacli,  there  comes  out 
a  branch  line  which  leads  to  Hcrmannstadt.  It  follows 
the  road  between  the  two  places  and  goes  imdcr  the 
EsccUo  hill  by  a  tunnel,  which  is  about  600  feet  above 
the  lexel  of  Hcrmannstadt  and  1,200  feet  above  that  of  the 
Lower  Maros.  The  whole  trajectory  from  the  Hcrmann- 
stadt point  of  concentration  to  the  Hatzeg  point  is,  I 
think,  rather  less  than  a  hundred  miles. 

With  these  communications  considered  Falkenhayn's 
action  is  fairly  clear.  He  mustered  out  of  a  total  force 
equal  to  or  perhaps  even  less  than  the  comparatively 
small  two  separated  Roumanian  detachments,  one  of 
which  was  acting  across  the  Vulcan  Pass  and  the  other 
40  miles  away  across  the  Red  Tower  Pass,  a  couple  of 
bodies.  One  of  these  enemy  bodies  Falkenhayn  con- 
centrated upon  Hatzeg,  the  other  upon  Hermanstadt. 
He  retained  a  third  body  as  a  mass  of  manoeuvre.  He 
first  of  all  added  this  mass  of  manceuvre  to  the  first  body 
at  Hatzeg,  and  thus  had  a  superiority  of  force  against 
the  Roumanians  as  they  were  advancing  through  the 
Meriser  defile.  He  thus  checked  the  Roumanians  here 
and  thrust  them  back  upon  the  Vulcan  Pass.  Mean- 
while, the  force'  at  Hcrmannstadt  was  being  gravely 
threatened.  He  next,  therefore,  stood  fast  upon  the 
defensive  near  the  Vulcan  Pass,  and  brought  his  mass  of 
manoeuvre  round  again  by  rail  to  Hcrmannstadt,  thus 
rcinfordng  the  body  there  and  appearing  again  in  superior 
numbers  against  the  Roumanians,  who  stood  three  miles 
from  the  town.  With  that  local  superiority  he  thrust  this 
second  body  back  upon  the  Red  Tower  Pass,  just  failed 


to  secure  their  complete  destruction  by  a  flank  march  in 
surprise,  which  cut  their  communications  and,  though 
they  sa\'ed  themselves,  compelled  them  to  retire  fi\'e 
miles  behind  the  frontier  to  Chineni,  as  we  ha\-e  seen 
above. 

The  Roumanians  had,  unfortunately,  no  corresponding 
lateral  communications  upon  (heir  side,  and  the  enemy 
had  thus  in  this  field  in  spite  of  a  total  inferiority  of 
number  or,  at  any  rate,  no  great  superiority,  the  power, 
through  mobility  to  increase  very  largely"  his  striking 
efficiency. 

But  it  does  not  seem  that  this  offensi\'e  power,  due  to 
a  superior  mobility,  permits  the  enemy  to  press  his 
ad\antage  through  the  mountains.  The  Roumanians 
appear  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  upon  the  defensive  at 
both  points,  for  they  ha\e  concurrently  with  this  pressure 
exercised  upon  them  on  the  two  Passes  to  the  north,  foimd 
it  possible  to  throw  a  force  across  the  Danube,  and  that 
movement,  which  may  pro\-e  of  the  utmost  importance 
if  it  can  be  maintained,  must  next  be  studied. 

The  Cfossing  of  the  Danube 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  saw  in  connection  with 
Mackensen's  advance  into  the  Dobrudja,  that  he  neces- 
sarily relied  upon  the  impossibilitj'  of  his  enemies  crossing 
the  stream.  He  thought  his  left  flank  perfectly  secure. 
That  stream  was  not  passable  sa\e  by  an  overwhelming 
superiority  in  heavy  artillery  or  through  some  element  of 
surprise. 

That  there  has  been  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
heavy  artillery  upon  the  Roumanian  side,  we  know  to 
be  impossible.  The  success  hitherto  obtained,  therefore, 
is  certainly  due  to  surprise. 

How  far  it  can  be  maintained  only  the  future  can  show, 
but  what  we  can  already  study  in  detail  is  the  character 
of  the  surprise  spring  by  our  Allies  upon  Mackensen. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  follow. 

The  northern  bank  of  the  Danube  is,  as  we  hav'e  had 
many  occasions  to  explain,  marked  by  a  broad  belt  of 
marshes,  quite  impassable  to  troops  sa\e  at  a  few  favoured 
spots  where  hard  ground  comes  right  down  to  the  river. 
Mackensen  clearly  believed  that  there  were  onlv  two  such 
{)laces  upon  his  rear,  those  opposite  Rustchuk  and  Tur- 
tukii.  At  the  first,  Giurgevo,  a  railway  from  Bucharest 
comes  right  down  to  the  river  and  runs  along  a  stage  right 
upon  the  water  side.  That  crossing  we  may  be  very  certain 
was  thoroughly  watched  and  a  concentration  of  men  and 
guns  upon  the  Roumanian  side  could  easily  be  seen,  for 
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there  is  a  railway  leading  up  to  Rusuhuk  and  .serving  that 
town.  Oltenitza,  opposite  Turtukai  was,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, similarly  watched,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted  by  the  (ierman  Commander  of  the  Bulgarians 
that  the  northern  shore  between  these  two  points  would 
afford  no  sufficient  "  jumping  off  place  "  for  the  Rou- 
manian troops. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  misjudgment  should  have 
occurred,  for  the  whole  stretch  of  38  miles  is,  as  to  its 
western  half,  a  mass  of  marshes  and  shallow  meres  of 
which  the  largest  is  the  Pctrikn',  while  its  eastern  half 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  great  Greaca  mere 
with  only  a  strip  of  bad  marshy  soil  between  it  and  the 
river. 

But  it  so  happens  that  in  the  eastern  half  of  this  dis- 
trict, taking  advantage  of  belts  of  sand  and  a  line  of 
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detached  hard  patches  strung  out  between  the  mass  of  the 
meres  and  the  Danube,  a  rough  country  causeway  runs 
uniting  the  villages  of  Tomicil  and  Floranda,  while 
a  fairly  good  and  quite  short  bit  of  road  joins  Tomicil 
with  the  railway  above  Giurgevo.  Beyond  Ploranda 
the  track  has  to  turn  back  northwards  towards  the 
main  Roumanian  Plain  as  it  comes  against  the  im- 
passable obstacle  of  the  Greaca  mere.  It  is  probable 
that  the  German  Commander  regarded  this  rough  road  as 
quite  insufficient  for  any  considerable  Roumanian  con- 
centration. It  was  indeed  a  hazardous  experiment,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  magazines  of  Bucharest  with 
their  thorough  railway  communications  were  only  an 
hour's  railroad  journey  off,  and  that  the  road  part  of  the 
march  down  towards  and  along  the  Danube,  though 
the  causeway  was  bad  and  primitive,  was  not  more 
than  7  to  10  miles  going. 

Further,  the  actual  approach  to  the  river  is  masked  by 
a  long  b;lt  oj  marshy  woodland  which  stands  bitween  the 
road  and  the  river  bank  itself,  and  this  cover  it  was,  I 
think,  that  made  possible  the  concentration  of  the 
Roumanians  as  they  gathered  for  their  bold  attempt. 
They  crossed  by  the  aid  of  the  islands  in  front  of 
Riahovo,  there  entrenched  themselves  and  secured  a 
bridgehead. 

The  importance  of  such  a  stroke,  if  it  could  be  main- 
tained, will  be  obvious  to  everyone,  and  I  have  emphasised 
it  on  Map  I.  It  turns  Mackensen's  line  across  the 
Dobrudja  ;  it  destroys  the  \'aluc  of  that  line  ;  if  sufficient 
forces  can  be  brought  up  it  even  threatens  the 
existence  of  his  army. 


There  are,  therefore,  in  the  immediate  future  two  great 
incomplete  factors  in  the  situation  to  be  watched  as 
they  develop.  (a)  Will  the  Roumanians  be  able  to 
maintain  the  bridgehead  thus  audaciously  acquired  ?  If 
they  can  do  that  they  can  bring  increasing  numbers 
against  Mackensen's  rear  and  threaten  him  with  envelop- 
ment, (b)  Will  Mackensen  choose  to  risk  the  contain- 
ment of  this  bridgehead  and  to  stand  where  he  is,  closing 
the  Dobrudja  field,  or  will  he,  fearing  such  a  risk  fall 
back  at  once  ? 

If  he  takes  the  latter  course  he  can  certainly  save  his 
force,  for  lie  has  a  very  wide  space  through  which  to  retire. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  he  will  have  to  hold 
gets  rapidly  longer  as  he  falls  southward.  If  he  takes 
the  former  course  he  does  so  under  the  conviction  that 
either  the  Roumanians  will  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
bridgehead,  but  will  lose  it  and  be  forced  back  again 
across  the  river,  or  will  at  least  be  contained  within 
narrow  limits  upon  the  southern  bank  and  unable  to  force 
a  progress  further  through  the  entrenched  lines  that  will 
be  hurriedly  thrown  up  against  them. 

It  is  a  problem  of  which  we  shall  see  the  solution  in  a 
very  few  days.  There  is  a  good  road  from  Rustchuk 
to  Turtukai,  j^ermitting  of  rapid  concentration  against 
the  Roumanian  invasion,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  the  main  railway  uniting  Rustchuk 
to  Varna  on  which  that  concentration  would  depend. 
But  if  the  Roumanians  can  cut  the  road  and  reach  the 
railway  before  they  are  checked — the  double  operation 
is  not  much  more  than  one  day's  march — the  whole 
equilibrium  of  the  Bulgarian  strategical  scheme  is  upset 


Thiepval  and  Combles 


THE  news  of  Combles  and  of  Thiepval  arrived 
in  London  just  after  last  week's  article  was 
completed  and  sent  to  the  printers.  The  pace  of 
news  is  so  rapid  just  now  and-  developments 
on  very  distant  fronts  are  succeeding  each  other  in  such 
number  that  the  occupation  of  these  two  points  by  the 
Allied  Armies  is  already  ancient  history.  The  most  that 
can  be  profitably  said  about  this  success  has  already  been 
said  in  the  Press.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the 
affair  which  requires  particular  emphasis,  and  that  is  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  fall  of  Thiepval. 
Combles,  being  the  larger  place  and  obviously  threatened 
by  a  recent  encirclement,  standing  well  in  the  middle 
of  the  map  and  the  only  agglomeration  of  importance 
between  Peronne  and  Bapaume,  received  perhaps  an 
undue  amount  of  attention. 

An  exceedingly  vivid  and  trustworthy  account  which 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Thursday  last 
from  an  eye-witness  described  Morval  up  on  the  hill  as 
something  the  occupation  of  which  was  more  important 
to  the  Allies  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  which  was  far 
greater  than  the  difficulty  of  taking  Combles.  But 
Thiepval    has    quite  another  significance. 

The  spur  upon  which  that  village  stands  was  the  end 
of  a  long  line  of  original  positions  from  Gommecourt 
southwards  against  which  the  first  great  blow  of  the  early 
days  of  July  had  failed  to  make  any  deep  impression. 
Thiepval  was,  therefore,  an  unbroken  remnant,  and  the 
most  advanced  unbroken  remnant,  of  the  full  system  of 
defence  organised  here  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  months 
by  the  enemy.  From  Thiepval  southwards  right  away 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaulnes  the  Allies  broke  in 
one  stroke  after  another  the  whole  front  of  the  main 
(Jerman  positions.  Their  advance  at  eadi  new  effort 
was  easier  than  the  last.  They  increased  the  depth  of  the 
increasingly  marked  concave  into  which  they  were  forcing 
the  enemy's  trace  ;  they  were  compelling  him  with  each 
new  step  of  the  great  action  to. less  and  less  consolidated 
because  more  and  more  hurriedly  constructed  works. 
But  Thiepval  was  the  shoulder  of  the  old  standing  wall, 
as  it  were,  and  marked  a  limit  to  progress  upon  its  side, 
that  is,  the  north-western  side  of  the  great  new  re- 
entrant which  is  being  thrust  into  the  German  lines,  and 
which  we  hope  to  extend  until  breaking  point  shall  be 
readied. 

Now  if  Thiepval  had  fallen  after  an  isolated  and  pro- 
longed struggle  ;  if  the  whole  effort  of  one  great  field  day 
had  been  turned  against  that  point  and  it  had  succumbed 


by  some  unexpected  new  intensity  of  fire  followed  by 
some  novel  concentration  of  masses  against  it,  that  would 
have  been  a  great  feat,  but  it  would  not  have  had  the 
significance  which  attaches  to  what  seems  to  have 
occurred. 

Thiepval   was   attacked   as   part   only   of  the  general 
action,  the  chief  weight  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
six   miles   away   to   the   east   and   that    it    succumbed 
would     seem,     so    far     as    we    can    judge     from     the 
accounts  sent  home  by  the  correspondents,  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  moved  troops  from  it  in  support  of 
the   threatened  positions  further  cast.      The  telegrams  of 
the  correspondents  upon  which  this  judgment  is  based  are 
more  concerned  with  the  picture  of  the  action  than  with 
its  tactics,  but  more  than  one  of  them  tells  us  distinctly 
that  troops  were  moved  from  this  extreme  right  of  the 
enemy's  line  to  his  centre  in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  This 
means  that,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  great  offen- 
sive began,  the  enemy  found  himself  just  at  the  breaking 
point  for  men.  Either  some  unit  had  suffered  more  than 
he  expected,     or  some  reinforcement  had  met  with  un- 
expected delay,  but  at  any  rate  he  had  apparently  just 
not  the  strength  required  to  fulfil  his  own   plan.     If   this 
be  the  case — and  it  is  what  many  accounts  suggest  and 
no  account  has  contradicted — there  was    present     last 
week  upon  the  Somme  front  a  new  element  favourable 
to  the  Allies  and  unfavourable  to  the  enemy,  which  had 
not  hitherto  appeared  there.     And  that  new  element  may 
be  compared  to  a  crack    opening  in  material  which  has 
hitherto    only    shown    evidence    of   severe   strain.     It  is 
one   thing   to   overwhelm   a   trench   system   with   your 
superiority  in  siege  artillery  controlled  by  your  superiority 
in  air  work    and    then  to  seize  the  belt  with  infantry 
poured  directly  upon  it.     It  is  another  thing  altogether 
to  find  the  enemy  moving  laterally,  strengthening  one 
spot  at  the  expense  of  anotlier  so  that  he  loses  that  other. 
And  if  this  is  what  happened  at  the  taking  of  Thiepval 
it  has  happened,  I  think,  for  the  first  time  since  the  great 
offensive  opened  in  July.     Su,ch  an  accident  does  not 
mean,  of. course,  that  the  enemy  could  not  bring  rein- 
forcement if  he  chose  ;  he  has  already  had  to  pass  through 
the  fire  of  the  Somme  something  like  a  million  men  ;  but 
he  can  still  precariously  weaken  other  vital  points  if    he 
thinks  the  standing  number  of  effectives  opposed  on  the 
Somme  to  the  Allies  at  any  one  time  heeds  increase.     But 
what   it  does  mean  is  that  he  has  been  calculating  a  little 
too  fine  and  he  would  not  have  calculated  a  little  too 
fine  had  he  not  found  his  hands  full  with  the  pressure  that 
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is  being  exercised  upon  him  now  at  so  many  points  upon 
the  huge  Hne  of  the  fronts  he  has  elected  to  defend.  It  is 
believed  or  proved,  for  instance,  that  he  has  had  25  or  26 
divisions  altogether  added  to  the  Galician  front  since  the 
1st  of  June.  He  has  certainly  brought  something  new — 
ho\V  much  we  do  not  know— into  Transyhania,  and  he 
has  even  added  a  few  battalions  and  must  have  added  a 
great  mass  of  artillery  to  the  forces  of  his  Bulgarian  Ally 
to  meet  the  Roumanian  threat  upon  the  Danube  and 
Dbbrudja.  But  he  cannot  be  everywhere,  and  all  the 
signs  (even  a  small  one  such  as  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  Thiepval  the  other  day)  of  his  embarrassment  for 
men  should  be  most  carefully  watched.  They  are  the 
chief  indices  of  our  general  position  in  the  war. 

Another  matter  upon  which  only  eye  witnesses  can 
speak,  but  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  consensus 
of  such  witnesses,  is  the  doubtful  moral  of  parts  at  least 
of  the  enemy's  line  during  the  great  attack  of  ten  days 
ago.  It  would  neither  be  generous  nor  profitable  to 
insist  upon  the  particulaf  pieces  of  evidence  that  have 
been  produced.  My  readers  are  acquainted  with  them 
all.  And  it  would  be  a  very  big  error  in  judgment  indeed 
to  draw  general  conclusions  from  any  "  patchiness  "  which 
showed  itself  in  the  course  of  that  action.  What  is 
valuable  is  to  compare  such  occasions  with  the  attitude 
of  all  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  action. 
For  instance,  the  correspondents  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  was  a  contrast  between  the  breakdown  of  the 
counter-attack  which  was  launched  from  Le  Transloy  and 
the  breakdown  of  other  counter-attacks  in  the  past.  The 
French  testified  to  something  of  the  same  kind  a  few  days 
before  in  the  counter-attack  that  broke  down  in  front  of 
Bouchavesnes.  I  only  mention  the  point  in  passing.  I 
know  it  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated,  but  we  are 
told  by  eye  witnesses  following  the  battle  that  such 
novelties  are  now  occasionally  apparent.  The  official  des- 
patches also  mention"  them  and  further  mention  captured 
enemy  documents  which  are  corroborative  of  this  style 
of  affairs.  It  would  be  as  much  an  error  to  neglect 
such  evidence  as  to  over  emphasise  it.  For  there  docs 
come  towards  the  close  of  any  action  simple  or  complex 
and  upon  any  scale,  a  moment  when  the  moral  attitude 
of  the  party  which  ultimately  suffers  defeat  is  clearly 
changing.  That  moment  is  often  misjudged  'by  the 
victor.  But  when  the  thing  is  over  and  the  full  story 
can  be  told,  we  usually  discover  that  a  great   part   of 


success  consists  in  the  victorious  side  having  appreciated 
llie  approach  of  this  breaking  point,  not  in  material  or 
in  formations,  but  in  state  of  mind. 

One  last  rather  j)uzzling  point  in  the  story  of  the  great 
success  which  is  chiefly  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  name  of  Combles,  is  the  reason  the  enemy  had  for  main- 
taining his  garrison  so  long  in  that  place.  There  was,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  something  between  24  and  36  hours 
during  which  the  two  main  communication  trenches  were 
a\ailable — of  course,  only  under  conditions  of  heavy  loss 
-^and  the  gap  or  neck  through  which  they  passed  was  still 
something  like  a  mile  in  width.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
garrison  was,  of  course,  evacuated  through  these  trenches. 
But  the  situation  was  so  clear  that  one  wonders  whether 
the  enemy  miglit  not  have  saved  the  very  considerable 
number  of  men  who  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
within  the  ruins  of  the  little  town.  Counting  the  dead 
and  wounded  with  the  unwounded  prisoners,  it  looks  as 
though  he  had  maintained  almost  up  to  the  very  last 
a  force  of  something  like  four  battalions  there,  and 
judging  by  the  accounts  received  the  losses  inflicted 
upon  his  opponent  at  that  cost  bore  no  relation  to  the 
( xpense.  I  am  here  again  dependent  upon  the  exceed- 
ingly intelligent  and  vivid  account  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  where  we 
sec  the  French  streaming  down  the  hill  from  Fregiecourt, 
and  the  British  coming  down  to  meet  them  from  Morval, 
after  a  fashion  very  different  from  the  preliminary  and 
terrible  attacks  on  Fregiecourt  and  Morval  two  days  before. 
It  reads  almost  as  though  when  the  Allies  cut  the  neck 
of  the  Combles  salient  that  neck  was  already  atrophied. 

Importance  of  Achiet  le  Grand  and  Bapaume 

That  general  view  of  the  map  which,  as  was  said  here 
last  week,  is  now  necessary  to  the  following  of  the  Somme 
offensive  shows  us  two  points  of  special  interest  so  far  as 
tlie  British  sector  is  'concerned.  One  is  Bapaume  ;  the 
other  is  the  junction  of  Achiet  le  Grand.  The  corre- 
sponding points  of  interest  before  the  French  front  I 
will  deal  with  next  week,  only  mentioning  here  Velu 
junction  which  is,  as  it  were,  common  property  to  each' 
Ally. 

Bapaume  and  the  junction  of  Achiet  le  Grand  are  both 
of  them  nodal  points  of  considerable  importance  in  that 
i^oncral  threat  to  the  main  communications  of  the  enemy 
which  is  half  the  meaning  of  this  great  action.  (The  other 
half,  of  course,  and  the  more  important  half,  is  the  tre- 
mendous strain  it  is  progressively  imposing  upon  his 
power  of  resistance  as  a  whole — 'his  man-power,  his  moral  ; 
liis  production  of  munitionment  ;  his  power  to  plan 
movement  elsewhere.) 

Upon  Bapaume  converge  nearly  all  the  roads  of  the 
district.  Bapaume  threatened,  its  approaches  under 
heavy  and  continuous  fire,  means  the  sending  of  men  and 
supplies  round  by  considerable  detours  whenever  the 
enemy  desires  to  move  them  from  the  north  towards  the 
south  of  his  line.  Bapaume  occupied  means  correspond- 
ingly a  choice  of  advance.  This  consideration  has  nothing 
like  the  importance  it  would  have  in  a  war  of  movement, 
liut  it  has  its  importance  even  in  slow  siege  work.  New 
roads  have  been  made  by  the  enemy,  of  course,  especially 
lateral  roads,  which  permit  of  movement  behind  Bapaume 
without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  town.  But 
('\ery  section  of  the  front  bears  witness  to  the  burden 
under  which  an  army  still  is  of  using  these  old  nodal 
points  with  their  buildings  and  their  hundred  other 
ojjport  unities. 

To  put  it  in  another  way  :  The  threat  to  Bapaume, 
which  is  now  very  close  and  real  (at  the  nearest  point  X 
on  Map  V  the  British  are  but  4,000  metres  range  from 
the  town),  means,  even  in  theory — even  suppose  the 
enemy  to  be  capable  of  creating  an  artificial  Bapaume 
as  it  were,  in  the  plains  to  the  east,  a  nOvel  nodal  point 
with  its  centres  of  direction  and  of  supply  and  all  the 
rest  of  it — the  transference  of  a  whole  organisation  and 
of  masses  of  material.  It  is  no  more  than  that,  but  is 
is  as  much  as  that. 

The  juiiction  of  Achiet  le  Grand  like  that  of  Velu  is 
of  more  importance  in  the  scheme  of  the  enemy's  defence. 

The  enemy  has,  serving  his  Somme  front,  three  Hnes 
coming  in  from  his  main  communications.  I  have 
marked  them  in  Map  V.  i,  2   and  3.     They  are  linked 
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up  by  an  advanced  lateral  line  4,  4  on  which  the 
junction  of  Achiet  is  the  vital  spot.  Light  railways 
supplement  the  old  permanent  lines  and  petrol 
supplements  all  railway  service  to  an  extent  undreamt 
of  before  this  war.  But  the  permanent  railway 
lines  still  have  a  preponderant  value.  We  had  a 
capital  instance  of  this  in  the  determination  at  very 
heavy  loss  which  the  enemy  made  and  was  able  to 
maintain  to  save  the  lateral  railway  in  Champagne  last 
year.  We  had  another  example  of  it  in  the  considerable 
effect  adverse  to  the  French  at  Verdun,  produced  by  the 
fact  that  one  loop  of  the  Ste.  Menehould  railway  was 
directly  under  the  enemy's  fire. 

Achiet  le  Grand  then,  if  not  vital  to  the  service  of 
the  German  line,  is  at  least  very  useful.  It  is  perhaps 
already  under  the  Alhed  tire.  Vein,  as  yet  out  of  range, 
similiarly  controls  lines  2  and  3.  Very  little  further 
advance  northward  makes  both  unusable  as  the  junction 
behind  Chaulnes  has  already  been  made  unusable  by 
the  French,  and  the  whole  German  front  on  the  Somme 
will  be  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  road  traffic  for 
supply. 

The  Grown  Prince's  Interview 

A  shrewd  observer  of  the'  present  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign has  said  that  one  of  the  indications  of  its  approach- 
ing end  will  be  the  taking  up  by  the  enemy,  in  his  propa- 
ganda among  neutrals,  of  military  arguments  in  place  of 
the  vague  and  quite  unmilitary  generalities  which  he  has 
hitherto  seen  fit  to  provide.  The  suggestion  is  that  when 
a  man  is  being  beaten  so  visibly  that  the  most  distant  and 
uninstructed  neutral  can  see  it  for  himself,  he  must  give 
a  military  excuse  or  explanation.  But  that  while  his 
position  on  the  map  is  stationary  or  while  he  can  still 
pretend  to  success  in  the  eyes  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
military  history  and  calculation,  he  is  free  to  talk  whatever 
nonsense  he  thinks  politically  advisable.  The  great 
modern  example  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  apologetics 
of  Napoleon's  Government  in  1813  and  1814,  although  in 
that  case  the  eyewash  was  intended  not  for  neutrals  but 
principally  for  the  citizens  of  Paris.  You  lind  that 
Government  still  using  general,  vagus  and  confident 
affirmation  long  after  Lcipsic,  that  is  long  after  the 
position  had  really  become  hopeless.  But  when  the 
invasion  of  1814  is  begun  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  of  what  is  toward,  when  every  peasant'  in  France 
understands  that  the  system  has  broken  down,  then  you 
have  not  only  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  military  work  in 
history  accomplished  by  the  losing  side,  but  its  official 
pronouncements  begin  to  deal  more  and  more  with  the 
true  military  aspect  of  affairs. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  agree  with  this  critic  in  the 
present  instance.  The  Germans  have  proved  themselves 
so  wedded  to  routine,  so  incapable  of  leaving  any  deep 
groove  they  have  cut  for  themselves,  that  I  should  doubt 
their  abandoning  their  methods  even  at  the  last.  But, 
at  any  rate,  they  have  not  abandoned  them  yet.  The 
statement,  officially  drawn  up  for  American  consumption 
and  ascribed  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  a  statement 
published  in  the  British  Press  of  to-day,  Tuesday,  October 
3rd,  is  on  the  old  lines — only  more  so.  It  is  not  as  comic 
as  the  solemn  official  prophesy  sent  out  by  the  German 
agents  in  Washington  that  the  Crown  Prince  would  be  in 
Verdun  upon  August  ist,  or  a  Httle  earlier.     Nor  is  it  as 


startling  as  the  confident  affirmation  of  Bernhardi  ju^tar 
year  ago  in  the  American  Press'  that  his  countrymen  were 
about  to  break  the  Allied  line  in  the  West  and  pour  over 
France.  But  it  is  on  the  old  lines  of  putting  the  military 
situation  so  that  the  simplest  mind  cm  thoroughly  mis- 
understand it  :  It  is  parallel  to  the  German  Chancellor's 
fatuous  remark  about  looking  at  the  map!  The  gist  of 
the  so-called  "  interview  "  (a  communicated  article,  of 
course),  which  is  of  very  great  length,  is  contained  in  ita 
central  sentence.     The  translation  runs  thus  : 

"  What  are  our  enemies  trying  to  do  ?  I  suppose  they 
are  trying  to  kill  us  off  or  tire  us  out.  Will  they  succeed  ? 
No."  '   ■  > 

-Stupid  as  that  is  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  ill-framed  for  tho 
consumption  of  any  reader  who  is  bored  with  and  ignorant 
of  military  history  and  the  study  of  war.  It  is  not  stuptder, 
for  instance,  than  the  idea  that  if  it  takes  you  one  day  to 
advance  one  mile  in  a  particular  offensive,  it  will 
take  you  a  year  to  advance  365  miles.  It  is  not  stupider  ' 
than  the  classic  nonsense  about  "  deadlocks."  But  it  is 
amazingly  untrue  to  the  situation.  If  the  sentence*  had 
run  differently  by  only  one  or  two  wprds,  it  would' have 
been  as  illuminating  as  it  is  meaningless.  Consid^  such 
an  amendment  as  this  : 

"  What  are  our  enemies  trying  to  do  ?  I  suppose  they 
are  trying  to  wear  down  our  line  until  somewhere  it  snaps'. 
Will  they  succeed?  I  hope  not."  If  the  official  scribe 
had  put  such  words  as  these  into  the  Crown "  Prince's 
mouth  he  could  have  continued  with  serious  argument 
showing  that  the  Central  Powers  had  such  and  such 
reserves  for  drafts  ;  that  the  AUies  might  grow  weary  of 
their  task,  etc..  etc.  But  the  propaganda  directed  from 
Berlin  never  will  take  civil  opinion  seriously.  It  is  one,  and 
I  think  not  the  least,  of  the  great  psychological  errors  it  has 
made  throughout  this  war.  Neutral  opinion  and 'civilian 
opinion  in  general  is  confused,  often  misled,  and  is  not 
infrequently  open  to  absurd  suggestions  like  that 
piece  of  panic  which  regarded  the  Austro-German 
advance  through  Serbia  as  a  move,  towards-  India. 
But  to-day  when  whole  nations  are  mobilised  and 
after  two  years'  experience  of  war,  it  can  no  longer 
be  controlled  by  statements  obviously  addressed  to  aii 
audience  which  was  ignorant  of  the  simplest  element 
of  the  campaign.  There  is  hardly  anyone  now  who  does 
not  know  that  victory  consists  in  destroying  your  enemy's 
cohesion,  that  is,  his  existence  as  an  organised  armed  force, 
and  that  this  is  accomplished  by  cutting  and  by 
enveloping ;  and  that  so  far  from  this  being  identical 
with  mere  killing  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
decisive  actions  in  history  have  been  singularly  inex- 
pensive, while  nation  after  nation  in  history  with  plentj; 
of  moral  and  physical  energy  left  to  continue  the  combal 
has  been  unable  to  continue  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
its  power  of  producing  organised  armed  forces,  save 
sporadically,  has  been  destroyed.  That  is  all  the  Allies 
are  out  to  do  to  the  Central  Powers  :  To  bring  them  to  a 
state  in  which  th'ey  no  longer  can  keep  in  the  field  organise(^ 
armed  forces  capable  of  meeting  their  opponents.  And 
that  state  of  affairs  has  often  been  produced  in  a  long 
and  weary  campaign  quite  suddenly  within  a  few  weeks 
of  its  close.  The  longer  the  fronts  you  try  to  hold  the 
larger  the  task  you  have  attempted,  and  the  more  it 
exceeds  your  ultimate  reserves  of  strength  the  more 
rapid  as  a  rule  is  the  final  collapse.  H.  Bellog 
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THOSE  of  us  who  read  the  German  Chancellor's 
speech  in  the  eager  hope  that  it  would  give  us 
some  clue  to  the  enemy's  naval  intentions,  have 
had  to  reconcile  themselves  to  disappointment. 
We  can  console  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
German  hearers  are  even  less  satisfied  than  we  are. 
They  had  come  to  hear  him  say  that  at  last  the  sub- 
marine tap  would  be  turned  on  full,  and  their  strongest 
and  most  persistent  enemy  deluged.  They  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  platitude  that  any  German 
statesman  would  be  lucky  to  get  off  with  hanging,  if 
having  means  at  hand  for  really  hastening  the  finish  of 


the  war,  he  neglected  to  use  it.  They  were  intended  to 
make  the  inference  that  the  submarines  were  doing  all 
that  they  could  possibly  do.  There  is,  of  'course,  a  very 
acute  controversy  proceeding  on  this  very  matter,  and 
Bethman  Holwegg  begged  the  whole  question  by  the 
adverb.  Perhaps  in  the  secret  sessions  now  proceeding 
he  will  give  chapter  and  verse  for  thus  moderating  German 
hopes.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  points  oj^  which  the 
German  people  have  been  deluded  and  must  now  be 
undeceived.  The  fear  of  the  Government  is  that  the 
resolution  of  the  country  will  crack  in  the  process,  as 
well  it'  may,  for  the  transition  from  the  assurance  of 
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absolute  victory  to  the  certainty  of  inevitable  defeat, 
might  disconcert  a  people  much  more  conspicuous  fcir 
self  control  than  tiie  Germans  of  to-day.  Will  this 
fear  lead  to  a  revival  of  submarine  attacks  of  the  character 
that  we  saw  in  July  and  August  1915  and  in  April  of 
this  year  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  pressure  which 
is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Cicrman  (lovernmcnt 
from  within.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Cerman  people 
is  convinced  that  it  needs  only  this  to  bring  England  to 
her  knees.  This  conviction  rests  less  on  a  calculation 
of  the  economic  and  military  consequences  that  should 
arise  from  our  sliipping  being  sunk  ;  more  on  the  blood- 
thirsty belief  tiiat  it  is  the  drowning  of  women  and 
children  that  will  frighten  us  into  surrender.  \Vc  must 
remember  that  the  only  medal  struck  to  celebrate  a 
submarine  success,  was  issued  in  honour  not  of  a  mihtary 
achievement  but  of  the  most  comprehensive  single  effort  in 
murder  on  record.  When  (lermanv  v/ent  wrong  in  the 
belief  that  f rightfulness  had  military  merits,  she  went 
wrong  altogether. 

Tirpitz's  Promise 

It  was  in  December  1914,  that  that  hearty  old  sailor 
von  Tirpitz  ga\e  his  countrymen  the  specific  promise 
that  a  submarine  blockade  could  reduce  England  to  far 
grimmer  straits  than  any  to  which  the  British  blockade 
could  reduce  Germany.  At  that  time  neither  side  had 
tried  its  hand  at  blockading  at  all.  Ours  indeed,  had 
hardly  even  come  into  full  operation  a  year  afterwards 
But  von  Tirpitz  began  his  in  February  1915,  and  so  had 
first  innings.  The  thing  no  doubt  took  the  belligerent 
and  neutral  world  entirely  by  surprise.  The  neutrals 
could  not  believe  that  so  cruel,  unscrupulous  a  thing 
could  be  done.  The  belligerents  were  entirely  unprepared 
with  any  adequate  means  of  defence.  And,  as  the 
Germans  began  with  a  comparatively  small  equipment 
of  submarines,  the  start  was  somewhat  tentative.  Since 
then  there  have  been  four  phases  in  this  field  of  war.  The 
first  ran  from  February  1915  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  The  second  was  the  Mediterranean 
campaign  of  last  winter.  The  third  was  the  German 
effort  in  northern  waters  which  Tirpitz  had  been  preparing 
for  ever  since  the  previous  autvmin,  and  began  in  March 
and  nominally  terminated  on  May  4th,  1916.  The  fourth 
is  that  which  has  been  proceeding  since,  both  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  waters  surrounding 
these  islands. 

This  periodicity  has  been  brought  about  by  two  factors. 
In  the  first  phase  the  Germans  did  not  take  the  American 
objection  to  their  proceedings  very  seriously,  and  the 
campaign  ended  owing  to  the  counter-measures  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  In  the  winter  months' of  1915-1916 
the  German  submarines  were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  in  the  meantime  the  Austrians  had  succeeded  in 
constructing  considerable  numbers  for  themselves.  It  was 
an  easy  hunting  ground,  partl\'  becau.se  the  area  was  too 
large  for  effective  patrol,  partly  because  friendly  neutrals 
east,  west  and  south  could  keep  the  submarines  supphed 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  their  trade.  The  interval  was 
devoted  to  an  effort  to  narrow  the  American  controversy 
by  getting  Washington  to  admit  that  if  a  liner  was 
armed  it  became  a  warship,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  the  consideration  due  to  trading  craft.  At  one  time 
Bernsdorf  had  every  reason  to  think  that  President 
Wilson  would  accept  this  doctrine,  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  promises,  Tirpitz  prepared  and  threatened  a 
campaign  of  unprecedented  ruthlessness  that  was  to 
begin  on  March  ist  and  finish  the  war  in  Germany's 
favour.  But  Bernsdorf  failed,  Washington  stiffened 
and  the  German  Government,  rather  than  force  a  quarrel 
with  America,  dismissed  Tirpitz.  In  two  days  all  Ger- 
many was  ablaze  with  agitation.  The  Emperor  j-ielded 
and  the  campaign  began.  We  all  remember  how  the 
average  losses  doubled,  trebled  and  almost  quadrupled 
in  successive  weeks.  Everything  was  sunk  without 
warning,  and  amongst  them  the  Sussex  with  many 
Americans  on  board.  The  President,  thereupon,  brought 
ipAh  houses  of  Congress  to  heel,  and  faced  Germany  with 
an  ultimatum.  The  surrender  of  May  4th  was  the  result. 
The  promise  was  definitely  made  that  no  ship — the 
promise  was  not  limited  to  liners — should  be  sunk  with- 
out the  humane  formalities  which  America  from  the  very 


bogiiming  had  insisted.  It  was  the  end  of  f rightfulness. 
But  Austria  was  not  a  party  to  the  jiromise,  and  the  more 
moderate  methods  have  never  pre\ailed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  German  boats  could  do  what  they  pleased 
without  fear  of  bringing  things  to  a  crisis  at  \\'ashingtoni 
for  as  they  flew  no  flag  and  spoke  the  same  language  as 
their  Allies,  it  was  easy  to  throw  the  responsibility  for 
such  murders  as  those  that  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
I'irginian-on  to  Austria.  Meantime,  the  Germans  had 
the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  Channel  and  Atlantic  to  them- 
selves, and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  thej'  kept  suffi- 
ciently within  their  undertaking  to  explain  American 
inaction. 

The  question  now  is,  will  Mediterranean  methods, 
which  prevailed  in  our  own  waters  before  May  4th,. be 
resumed  once  more  at  pojiular  dictation  ?  It  depends 
ujjon  whether  the  Chancellor  dare  tell  the  truth  in  this 
matter  to  the  people's  representatives.  It  will  not  be  a 
\ery  easy  business  bringing  them  to  their  senses.  How 
far  they  are  from  it  can  be  judged  from  the  manifesto  of 
the  Bavarian  Association  for  Beating  England  Quickly. 
Its  prospectus  is  marked  by  a  feature  unfamiliar  to 
readers  of  the  German  press.  It  is  no  less  than  an 
eloquent  eulogy  of  \\hat  Great  Britain  has  done  in  the 
European  war.  It  might  almost  have  been  written  as  an 
answer  to  those  of  our  ovVn  journalistic  leaders  who  a  few 
months  ago  were  informing  us  and  our  Allies  that  we  had 
so  far  done  nothing.  If  the  poynilar  committee  is  to  "be 
believed  there  never  were  assertions  so  wide  of  the  mark. 

Why,  it  asks,  in  frantic  terms,  does  the  siege  of  Germany 
grow  stricter  every  day  ?  Why  are  the  neutrals  forced 
to  help  in  the  blockade  ?  \\'hy  have  Italy,  Portugal 
and  Roumania  joined  our  enemies  ?  Why  is  it  certain 
that  others  will  shortly  follow  ?  In  spite  of  Germany's 
^■ictories  east,  south  and  west,  peace  is  further  off  than 
ever.  The  end  of  this  murdering  of  the  nations  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  It  is  the  fact  that  England's  strength  is  un- 
broken that  supplies  the  answer.  She  has  Japan  and 
America  to  help  her,  and  at  her  bidding  gigantic  armies 
leap  up  in  beaten  Russia.  No  sooner  do  the  Germans 
kill  Frenchmen  than  Englishmen  take  their  place. .  She 
has  time  on  her  side  ;  she  is  indifferent  to  loss  ;  she  is  the 
most  persistent  of  the  Fatherland's  enemies.  Every 
threat  she  has  iViade  she  has  carried  out.  She  has  adopted 
conscription  and  has  created  an  armv  of  miUions.  Those 
of  her  people  she  has  not  forced  to  fight,  she  has  forced 
into  making  munitions,  wherewith  to  equip  others  to 
iight.  She  has  shut  Germany  off  from  the  high  seas, 
and  terrorised  the  maritime  neutrals  into  forbidding  her 
jiroducts  that  can  only  come  from  the  sea.  Every 
German  colony  has  already  or  must  shortly  fall  a  victim 
to  her. 

To  hope  for  an  understanding  with  an  undefeated 
luigland  is  dangerous  self  deception.  She  has  resolved 
to  destroy  Germany,  and  if  left  undestroyed  herself, 
this  last  threat  she  will  carry  out  as  she  has  the  others. 
\'ou  cannot  hit  her  through  her  Allies  because  it  is  her 
strength  that  prevents  them  making  a  separate  peace. 
I^ut  if  she  is  beaten  they  all  fall  with  her. 

Most  fortunately  there  is  a  good  side  to  all  of  this. 
I'or  if  England  is  the  most  dangerous,  she  is  also  the 
most  vulnerable  of  Germany's  foes.  She  is  an  island  and 
an  island  lives  or  dies  as  its  shipping  floats  or  sinks. 
It  is  the  lesson  of  three  centuries  that  England  can  only 
be  beaten  at  sea.  Destroy  her  marine  and  America  is 
unable  to  help  her.  Can  this  be  done  ?  The  answer  is 
undoubtedly  yes.  The  past  deeds  of  the  German  navy 
are  guarantees  of  this,  and  it  can,  moreover,  be  done  at 
no  great  cost,  for  as  the  battle  off  Skaggerak  shows, 
the  sacrifices  in  a  sea  fight  are  trivial  compared  with  those 
on  land. 

This  manifesto  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  mention 
the  submarine  specifically.  It  seems  to  pin  its  faith  on 
the  navy.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  is  more  on  the  submarine 
than  on  the  fleet  that  (iermany  relies.  The  people  are 
convinced  for  the  moment  that  it  is  only  fear  of  America 
that  makes  Holwegg  hold  his  hand.  Tirpitz,  Revent- 
low,  Buelow,  and  all  that  following  are  for  telling  America 
to  go  hang  and  damn  the  consequences.  Their  reasons 
are  obvious.  Germany's  war  spirit  has  somehow  to  be  kept 
going  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  victory,  murder  is  its  best 
tonic.  There  are  more  prudent  voices  that  point  out 
that  this  is  a  prir»-iple  that  will  hardly  work  very  well 
because    even    did    the    submarine    campaign    succeed, 
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the  indignation  ot  America  would  only  substitute  a 
new  and  ri-^!er  paymaster  for  the  Allies,  in  place  of 
him  whom  Germany  had  temporarily  brought  down. 
So  that  the  argument  against  quarrelling  with  America 
is  represented  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 

liut,  of  course,  the  real  argument  against  the  resump- 
tion of  ruthlessness  in  the  submarine  campaign  is  strong 
enough  by  itself  without  dragging  in  America  at  all.  It 
is  that  it  cannot  succeed.  It  has  been  tried  and  it  has 
failed.  It  is  undoubtedly  believed  in  Germany  that  to 
adopt  the  sink  at  sight  poHcy  is  to  multiply  the  efficiency  of 
the  submarine  campaign  indefinitely.  And,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  I  find  that  there  are  people  here  who  think 
there  is  ^something  in  it.  But  the  real  facts  are  perfectly 
simple  and  obvious,  and  are  cjuite  inconsistent  \dth  this 
theory.  I  have  said  earlier  on  that  there  were  four 
phases  in  the  submarine  campaign.  A  careful  analysis 
shows  that  the  following  principles  can  be  deduced 
from  them. 

Ratio  of  Submarine  Success 

(i)  If  a  given  number  of  submarines  are  operating  in 
the  waters  round  Great  Britain — a  number  we  will 
assume  to  be  normal — experience  shows  that  a  certain 
limited,  but  steady,  toll  can  be  taken  of  the  shipping  enter- 
ing and  lea\'ing  our  ports.  Let  us,  for  purposes  of  argu- 
ment, call  this  toll  an  average  of  one  ship  per  day. 

(2)  If  the  number  of  submarines  is  doubled  or  trebled 
for  a  short  time,  the  toll  will  rise,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  submarines,,  but  in  a  somewhat  smaller  pro- 
portion. Thus,  three  times  as  many  submarines  may, 
for  this  short  time,  yield  a  toll  of  say  double  the  normal 
or  two  ships  a  day. 

(3)  If  ships  are  sunk  on  sight,  the  chances  of  sub- 
marine success  will  increase  by  roughly  fifty  per  cent. 
Thus  three  times  the  normal  number  of  submarines  pro- 
ceeding on  the  abnormal  principle  of  sinking  at  sight, 
may  be  expected  to  raise  the  rate  of  loss  from  two  a  day 
to  three.  Here,  too,  however,  the  proviso  must  be  added 
that  the  expectation  of  success  must  be  limited  in  point 
of  time. 

(4)  The  reason  why  increased  numbers  of  submarines 
do  not  in  the  first  place  give  a  proportionaic  increase  in 
victims,  nor  can  continue  to  take  any  increased  toll  for 
more  than  a  short  period,  is  this.  There  is  an  extensive 
and  vigorous  force  engaged  in  protecting  shipping  and 
attacking  submarines.  It  employs  various  methods  and 
weapons,  the  general  character  of  which  is  more  or  less 
familiar  to  readers  of  naval  news.  When  the  number  of 
submarines  is  what  I  call  normal,  the  rate  of  toll  which  the 
counter-campaign  takes  of  them  is  fairly  regular  and  con- 
stant. It  can  be  compared  with  the  number  of  foxes 
xilled  in  a  given  county  by  packs  that  are  hunting  say 
four  days  a  week.  There  is  a  certain  ratio  of  quarry  to 
area,  and  the  trophies  will  be  proportional.  But  if  the 
number  of  submarines  is  trebled,  the  law  of  chance  is 
changed  in  favour  of  the  hunters,  because  their 
opportunities  are  multiplied.  It  would  not  take  any 
hunt  long  to  bring  the  head  of  foxes  down  to  normal,  if, 
by  some  freak  cause,  they  were  suddenly  multiplied 
by  five.  So,  too,  in  the  submarine  campaign,  where  the 
under-water  boats  are  greatly  increased  in  numbers, 
the  numbers  that  fall  victims  to  our  campaign  is  increased 
in  a  still  higher  proportion. 

The  figures  of  the  last  year's  autumn  campaign,  and 
of  that  of  April  of  this  year,  bear  out  this  contention 
conclusively.  Throughout  July  and  August,  1915,  the 
numbers  of  submarines  that  came  into  the  field  increased 
week  by  week.  The  rate  at  which  ships  were  taken  in- 
ci-eased  also.  The  exact  rate  at  which  submarines  were 
sunk  has  never  been  published.  But  the  results  speak  for 
themselves.  It  was  early  in  September  last,  when  the 
ships  were  falling  faster  than  they  had  ever  done  before, 
that  Mr.  Balfour  informed  a  startled  world  that  Germany 
was  the  vctim  of  a  complete  delusion  in  this  matter,  and 
that  her  crime  would  turn  out  to  be  a  blunder.  Within 
a  fortnight  the  whole  thing  had  come  virtually  to  an  end  ! 
Here  the  submarines  are  not  only  reduced  to  normal,  but 
below  it.  We  saw  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  seven 
weeks'  campaign  of  last  spring.  The  crisis  came  between 
the  third  and  fourth  week,  and  the  rate  of  loss  had  fallen 
to  normal  before  the  German  promise  was  given  to 
America  on  May  4th.     In  both  these  cases  we  had  the 


double  factor  at  work  m  tavour  ot  the  submarine.  Tl^? 
numbers  were  increased  and  all  proceeded  on  the  lines 
of  ruthless  attack.  But  it  was  impossible  to  m:*-ntain  the 
attack  in  full  blast  for  more  than  five  weeks  in  the  first 
case,  nor  more  than  four  in  the  second.  Apart  alto- 
gether then  from  any  unpleasant  consequences  that  might 
follow  to  Germany  from  America  being  forced  to  inter- 
vene, supposing  Germany  to  adopt  the  old  principle  of 
ruthlessness,  we  mu.st  recognise  that  we  have  very  little 
to  fear,  and  the  Germans  must  realise  that  they  have 
very  little  to  hope,  from  any  enhanced  enemy  effort 
in  the  submarine  direction  now,  because  experience  shows 
us  that  the  greater  the  effort  that  is  made,  the  more 
rapidly  it  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  am,  of  course,  far  from  saying  that  the  present  losses 
of  shipping,  or  that  even  a  temporary  increase  in  them 
are  negligible.  They  have  unpleasant  financial  and 
embarrassing  economic  consequences.  But  in  this 
matter,  it  is  surely  somewhat  con.^oling  to  remind  our- 
selves how  very  little  wc  arc  feeling  the  war  in  this  country 
and  how  small  our  privations  are  compared  with  what 
we  all  expected  them  to  be  in  August  1914.  Nor  can 
there  be  the  least  doubt  that  our  overseas  supplies  could 
now  be  cut.  down  at  least  by  one-fifth  if  not  by  a  quarter, 
without  landing  the  civilian  population  in  a  tithe  of  the 
hardships  that  holds  all  Germany  in  its  toils.  The  idea 
that  German  submarines  can  sink  one-fifth  or  a  quarter 
of  the  shipping  supplying  this  country  is  preposterous. 
If  the  rate  of  destruction  were  twice  as  high  as  evei 
it  has  been  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  it  would  have  tc 
be  maintained  thus  for  twenty  times  as  long  a  time, 
before  this  reduction,  of  one-fifth,  could  be  made.  The 
submarine  menace,  then,  is  one  that  we  do  not  have  to 
take  at  all  gloomily. 

Ton  for   Ton 

But  it  does  astonish  me  that  the  neutrals  do  not  .seem 
to  see,  in  the  position  which  Germany  has  created,  some- 
thing far  more  menacing  to  them  than  to  us.  The're  is 
not  the  faintest  chance  of  our  losing  the  control  of  the  sea 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  Whatever  the  final  upshot, 
to  make  a  peace  at  sea  will  then  be  solely  in  our  hands. 
Every  British  and  Allied  ship  which  the  Germans  sink 
means  a  German  ship  the  less  sailing  under  German 
colours  when  peace  is  restored.  For  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  no  German  merchant  ship  will  put  to  sea 
at  all  until  ton  for  ton  compensation  has  been  rendered. 
In  the  new  state  of  things  that  starts  after  the  war  then, 
French,  Russian,  Italian  and  above  all  British  shipping  will 
start  upon  its  world  trade  at  least  as  strong  in  tonnage 
as  it  was  on  the  first  of  August  two  years  ago.  The  Ger- 
man merchant  shipping  will  be  proportionately  reduced, 
and  it  is  for  Germans  to  say  how  much  smaller  they  wish 
it  to  be  when  the  present  war  is  over.  If  there  is  any- 
thing of  truth  in  what  the  German  papers, contain  of  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  reorganise  German  economics 
after  the  war,  we  must  infer  that  every  man  that  can  be 
spared  from  war  shipping  is  now  being  engaged  in  building 
merchant  shipping  for  the  future.  And  even  when 
actual  building  is  not  proceeding,  materials  are  being 
collected  and  plans  laid  down  for  a  prompt  and  vast 
increase  of  the  German  merchant  marine. 

What  will  be  the  position  of  neutrals  in  the  new  com- 
petition that  will  arise  after  the  war  ?  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Norway.  A  fortnight  ago  it  was  officially 
announced  that  loi  Norwegian  steamers  and  47  of  her 
sailing  vessels  had  been  sunk  since  war  began.  Thirteen 
of  her  steamers  have  been  sunk  since.  The  loss  a  fort- 
night ago  was  put  at  over£"4,ooo,ooo  ;  it  must  now  amount 
to  nearly  £4,500,000.  The  money  loss  is,  by  insurance, 
spread  over  the  whole  community.  It  is  conceivable 
— but  hardly  likely — that  some  small  portion  of  it  may 
be  repaid,  in  the  form  of  cash,  by  Germany.  But  if  it 
was  all  repaid,  it  would  not  replace  the  Norwegian  keels 
that  are  gone.  No  other  neutral  has  lost  quite  so  heavily 
as  this.  But  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland  have,  in 
the  aggregate  a  heavy  score  to  charge  against  the  common 
enemy.  Now  we  know  that  Germany  is  longing  for  peace, 
and  the  neutrals  are  as  anxious  for  peace  as  the 
Germans.  Might  it  not  be  a  good  occupation  for  them 
to  try  their  eloquence  on  their  still  powerful — but 
failing — neighbour,  to  quicken 'his  realisation  of  things 
as  they  are  ?  Arthur  Poll^;: 
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Intrigues    at    Athens 

By  Colonel  A.  M.  Murray,  G.B., 


THE  departure  of  M.  Venizelos  from  Athens  at 
the  beginning  of  last  week  was  the  signal  for  a 
Revolution  to  which  the  friends  of  Greece — and 
in  spite  of  her  misfortunes,  she  still  has  many- 
looked  to  rescue  her  from  the  position  in  which  she 
has  been  placed  by  the  foolish  conduct  of  her  King. 
Never  before  has  a  country  with  any  pretence  to 
independence,  drunk  so  deeply  of  the  cup  of  humiliation, 
or  been  treated  with  such  wholesale  contempt  by  friends 
and  foes  alike. 

"  I  go  about  London,"  said  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Greek  community  a  few  dctys  ago,  "  feehng  as  though 
I  had  been  kicked." 

King   Constantine 

The  King,  and  the  King  alone,  is  responsible  for  this 
deplorable  situation,  and  it  is  time  to  say  so.  Bra\e 
in  the  field  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  morally 
incapable  of  giving  a  political  lead  to  his  people  in.  this 
great  crisis  of  their  national  history.  His  illness  must 
have  weakened  his  nerves,  for  he  is  not  the  man  he  was 
three  years  ago,  and  he  can  no  longer  see  straight  or 
act  right.  Those  who  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  his 
men  would  not  recognise  him  as  the  same  man  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  As  a  soldier  he  is  strong  ancl  virile  ; 
as  a  politician,  weak,  hesitating,  and  obstinate. 

No  one  could  have  treated  him  more  gently  and 
considerately  than  M.  Venizelos,  yet  the  King  twice, 
threw  his  Minister  to  the  wolves  after  twice  promisint; 
to  support  him.  Surrounded  by  men  who  are  as  incapable 
as  they  are  corrupt — the_  adjective  is  used  advisedly — 
the^  King  has  allowed  them  to  persuade  himself  against 
his  better  judgment  to  trample  on  the  constitution,  not 
to  save  his  people,  but  to  betray  them.  A  more  shame- 
ful repudiation  of  an  honourable  obligation  was  never 
perpetrated  by  a  monarch  when  King  Constantine  refused 
to  go  to  the  help  of  his  Ally,  because  forsooth  he  was 
attacked,  not  by  one  enemy,  but  by  three.  His  Majesty 
is  an  admirer  of  Eton,  and  told  the  writer  in  conversa- 
tion he  would  like  to  have  had  one  of  his  sons  there.  What 
would  Eton  say  to  one  of  her  sons  who  agreed  to  stand 
by  his  friend  if  he  was  bullied,  and  then  sneaked  out  of 
his  agreement  because  three  bulHes  came  along  instead 
of  one  ?  Yet  this  is  how  King  Constantine  behaved  to 
King  Peter,  and  in  so  doing  covered  his  throne  with 
mud,  and  dragged  his  people  into  the  gutter. 

Where  the  King  of  Greece  has  gone  wrong  is,  not  in 
his  private  sympathies,  which  we  all  respect,  but  in  his 
public  conduct,  which  we  deplore.  We  must  be  just 
to  him.  In  his  younger  days,  by  the  favour  of  the  present 
German  Emperor's  father,  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
Prussian  Guard,  and  to-day  he  is  a  Field-Marshal  in  the 
German  Army.  For  six  years  he  served  in  the  2n(l 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  afterwards  was  a  student 
at  the  Berlin  Staff  College.  All  he  knows  about  war  li(> 
learnt  in  Germany,  and  he  would  not  be  human  if  he  did 
not  feel  well  disposed  towards  those  whose  teaching  enabled 
him  to  lead  the  Greek  Army  to  victory  during  the  wars 
wdth  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  When  he  visited  Berlin 
in  the  winter  of  1913,  and  the  German  Emperor  presented 
him  with  his  baton  of  Field-Marshal,  he  thanked  him 
for  the  honour  conferred  on  him  in  the  following  words  : 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  once  more  loudly  and  in 
public  that  next  to  the  invincible  courage  of  my  Greeks, 
we  have  to  thank  for  our  victories  the  principles  of  war, 
and  the  conduct  of  war,  which  I  and  my  officers  have 
made  my  own  here  in  Berlin  in  company  with  my  dear 
2nd  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  at  the  Staff  College,  and  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  Prussian  General  Staff.  I  thank 
the  great  Emperor,  William  I.,  of  blessed  memory,  for 
graciously  allowing  me,  through  a  course  of  precious 
months,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  here  with  the 
troops,  and  at  the  Staff  College,  the  military  knowledge 
which  subsequently  brought  me  such  brilliant  successes. 

This  speech  gave  great  offence  to  General  Eydoux,  who 
was  Head  of  the  ]\Iilitary  Mission  which  the  French 
Government  lent  to  King  Constantine  to  reorganise  his 


army,  and  who,  by  his  untiring  efforts,  had  done  much 
more  than  the  King  himself  to  prepare  the  Greek  army 
for  war.  With  the  consent  of  the  French  Government 
the  General  tendered  his  resignation  to  M.  Venizelos, 
and  was  only  persuaded  to  withdraw  it  on  the  Minister's 
assurance  that  he  would  obtain  from  the  King  a  declar- 
ation that  no  slur  was  intended  to  be  cast  on  the  work 
of  the  Mission,  and  that  it  retained  the  full  confidence 
of  the  King  and  his  Government.  Apart  from  the 
indiscretion  of  the  speech,  to  which  publicity  ought 
never  to  have  been  given,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
.at  what  the  King  said,  for  early  associations,  and  especially 
regimental  associations,  cling  through  life,  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  in  the  hey-day  of  his  military  triumph 
the  King  should  have  recalled  with  pleasure  the  happy 
days  spent  with  his  Prussian  Regiment. 

Then  again,  the  King's  marriage  with  the  Emperor's 
sister  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Letters  have 
passed  almost  daily  during  the  war  between  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  Emperor  is  not  the  man  to  cry  "stinking 
fish."  On  the  contrary,  he  is  certain  to  have  informed 
his  brother-in-law  of  what  was  in  store  for  Serbia,  and 
no  doubt  warned  him  against  fighting  on  the  side  of  his 
Ally.  Private  letters  otight,  of  course,  not  to  have 
deterred  the  King  from  his  public  duty,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  two  men,  Emperor  and  King,  were 
in  constant  communication,  and  at  that  time  the  Em- 
peror was  able  to  support  his  warnings  with  the  continuous 
record  of  successes  gained  by  the  German  Armies 

Outspoken   Blame 

Having  said  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  King  what 
remains  to  be  said  must  be  outspoken  and  uncompromisihg 
blame.  None  of  us,  not  even  the  humblest,  should  allow 
their  private  sympathies  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
public  duty,  and  this  is  where  the  King  has  gone  wrong. 
He  has  backed  the  wrong  horse,  but  that  is  a  small  part 
of  the  mistakes  which  he  has  made.  Knowing  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  have  sworn  obedience  to  his  orders 
he  has  made  use  of  their  loyalty  to  defy  his  people, 
setting  up  his  will  against  theirs,  and  he  has  done  this 
openly,  admittedly,  arrogantly,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
protests  of  the  Minister  who  put  him  on  the  throne,  and 
of  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  the  Protecting  Powers. 

Matters  have  drifted  too  long.  There  is  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  both  for  the 
King  and  for  his  country.  We  must  say  to  King  Con- 
stantine, not  as  threateners,  but  as  friends  and  pro- 
tectors, that  there  are  two  courses  open  to  him,  either 
to  restore  the  Constitution,  which  he  has  illegally  sus- 
pended, or  make  way  for  some  one  who  will  do  so.  .The 
message  which  M.  Gambetta  delivered  to  Marshal 
MacMahon  on  a  memorable  occasion  when  France  was 
threatened  with  a  dictatorship  is  the  message  which 
befits  the  present  occasion.  II  faut  se  soumettre  ou  se 
derncttre. 

In  spite  of  his  pro-German  family  sympathies,  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  King  has  any  anti- 
Entente  prejudices.  The  writer  has  the  best  authority 
for  this  statement,  for  when  he  was  at  Athens  during 
the  spring  of  1914  he  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the 
King,  and  was  much  impressed  by  His  Majesty's  appre- 
ciation of  England  and  all  things  English."  He  was 
momentarily  irritated,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be,  on  account 
of  the  casting  vote  which  our  foreign  Office  had  ignorantly 
given  in  regard  to  the  partition  of  Northern  Epirus,  but 
the  British  decision,  which  led  to  another  civil  war, 
in  no  way  detracted  from  the  King's  admiration  of  our 
public  school  and  University  life,  and  of  the  free  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  lived.  Speaking  English  with 
the  same  ease  and  fluency  as  an  Englishman,  the  im- 
pression which  he  left  on  the  writer's  mind  was  that  he 
might  have  Jbeen  talking  to  an  English  country  gentleman 
instead  of  to  a  foreign  Monarch.  His  genuine  spirit  of 
friendliness   is   an   asset   which   under   skilful   direction 
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might  be  used  to  bring  the  King  back  to  his  right  mind, 
and  save  his  throne. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  retention  of  the 
present  Greek  Cabinet.  Whether  it\  is  a  business  or 
pohtical  Cabinet,  matters  not  :  it  must  go.  A  dozen 
grocers  picked  from  the  nearest  shops  to  the  Palace 
would  have  as  much  right  to  govern  Greece  as  this 
collection  of  sycophants.  Too  much  has  been  made 
of  the  pro-German  proclivities  of  the  army  chiefs. 
Some  of  them  are  pronounced  pro-Germans,  but  not  all. 
(reneral  Dousmanis  is  one  such,  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
Mctaxas  another,  but  General  Moschopoulos  is  for  the 


Entente,  and  so  is  General  Dauglis,  and  these  two  latter 
generals  have  a  large  personal  following  in  the  army. 
Of  the  views  of  the  Regimental  officers  and  men  the 
writer  can  speak  with  first-hand  knowledge,  for  he  lived 
among  them  for  three  months  in  Northern  Epirus  in 
1914.  Their  pro-British  sympathies  were  undeniable. 
The  King  can  save  the  situation  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  : 
he  has  only  to  give  the  word,  and  the  whole  Greek  army 
will  march  as  one  man  against  the  Bulgarian  invaders. 
God  grant  that  he  may  do  so,  for  if  he  refuses  to  bow  to 
the  people's  will,  the  Revolution  must  take  its  course, 
and  he  will  lose  his  throne. 


Labour,  Capital  and  the  State 


By  Arthur  Kitson 


The  writer  of  this  article  is  well  qualified  to  speak  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Capital,  as  he  is  at  the  head  of  a 
manufacturing  business  and  has  been  all  his  life  a  large 
employer  of  labour,  both  here  and  in  America. 

THE  present  praiseworthy  efforts  of  many  well- 
meaning  people  to  secure  industrial  harmony 
by  bridging  the  gulf  separating  labour  and 
capital  are  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 
But  a  word  of  caution  from  one  who  has  had  a  life-long 
experience  in  industrial  affairs,  both  here  and  abroad, 
may  save  from  disappointment  many  of  those  who 
fondly  hope  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  certain  amount 
of  good  will  on  both  sides  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
Good  will  alone  will  not  suffice.  A  complete  settlement 
of  the  labour  problem  can  only  be  achieved  on  thoroughly 
sound  economic  lines,  which  will  involve  a  complete 
reversal  of  many  old-established  theories.  Above  all, 
it  will  involve  sacrifices — particularly  from  the  capitalistic 
classes— and  until  these  are  prepared  to  meat  labour 
upon  the  common  grounds  of  humanity  and  honesty, 
all  the  efforts  of  our  statesmen,  clergy,  philanthropists, 
and  publicists,  will  end  in  mere  idle  talk. 

Let  us  first  dispose  of  some  old  theories  which  at  present 
tend  to  obstruct  the  path  of  those  who  wish  to  reconcile 
the  two  conflicting  parties.  The  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  follows  certain  defined  rules,  which 
are  due  partly  to  custom,  to  parliamentary  laws  and 
to  ancient  statutes,  and  which  have  been  classified  and 
embodied  in  the  so-called  Science  of  Economics.  But 
with  changing  social  and  industrial  conditions,  those 
rules  which  apparently  held  good  for  one  age  fail  utterly 
in  another.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  many  of  the 
so-called  "  principles  "  upon  which  orthodox  economics 
were  originally  based,  are  utterly  false.  Some  of  our 
modern  economists  have  long  perceived  that  the  orthodox 
science  as  enunciated  by  the  standard  authorities  from 
Adam  Smith  to  Stanley  Jevons,  is  merely  an  incoherent 
ensemble  of  theories  as  unreal  and  unreliable  as  the 
"  science  "  of  astrology.  We  know  now  that  the  arti- 
ficial creation  designated  the  "  Economic-Man,"  is  as 
mythical  as  Frankenstein.  Men  are  not  governed  by 
greed  alone,  nor  is  the  acquisition  of  material  wealth 
the  sole  end  and  aim  of  existence.'  The  trouble  with  the 
old  economists  was,  that  having  found  certain  institu- 
tions in  existence  and  apparently  in  good  running  order, 
they  concluded  that  these  were  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  straightway  set  out  to  justifv  them  and  regard  them 
as  based  upon  certain  fixed  laws.  They  then  placed  the 
whole  science  in  a  water-tight  compartment,  so  that  it 
had  no  possible  connection  or  relation  with  any  other 
science.  Both  Ethics  and  Psychology  were  deliberately 
ignored.  Forgetting  that  man  and  society  are  organic 
and  subject  to  growth  and  development,"  they  sought 
to  solve  dynamic  problems  by  static  laws. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  secure  industrial  harmony 
must  first,  realise  that  the  old  system  which  regarded 
labour  as  merely  the  servant  of  capital  is  dead— in  sf)ite 
of  the  efforts  of  certain  schools  to  galvanize  it  into  some 
sort  of  life.  Even  so  orthodox  a  writer  as  Jevons  was 
compelled  to  admit  the  gross  fallacies  of  the  orthodox 
creed.  Writing  on  the  subject  of  labour,  Jevons,  in 
his  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  said  : 


Although  labour  is  the  starting  point  in  production  and 
the  interests  of  the  labourer  the  very  subject  of  the  science, 
yet  economists  do  not  progress  far  before  they  suddenly 
turn  around  and  treat  labour  as  a  commodity  which  is 
bought  up  by  capitalists.  Labour  becomes  itself  the  ob- 
ject of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  instead  of  those 
laws  acting  in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  labour. 
Economists  have  invented,  too,  a  very  simple  theory 
to  determine  the  rate  at  which  capital  can  buy  up  labour. 
The  average  rate  of  wages,  they  say,  is  found  by  dividing 
the  whole  amount  of  capital  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  wages  by  the  number  of  labourers  paid,  and  they  wish 
us  to  believe  that  this  settles  the  question  !  '^ 

The  economic  world  resembles  other  fields  of  human 
activity  in  this,  that  the  introduction  •  of  one  evil  fre- 
quently brings  into  operation  another  which  is  equal  and 
opposite.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  economic  stability 
has  hitherto  been  attained  by  neutralising  one  evil  force 
by  creating  another.  F.or  example,  the  evils  engendered 
by  the  excessive  demands  of  capitalists,  were  balanced 
by  the  organised  defence  of  labour  through  its  Trade 
Unions  in  restricting  output.  For  centuries  legislators 
have  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  greed  of  those  who 
live  on  usury  by  anti-usury  laws.  The  development 
of  British  trade  during  the  past  century  and  a  half  is 
largely  due  to  the  ability  of  our  commercial  men 
to  Jevade  the  monopoly  which  was  granted  by 
William  IIL,  to  the  founders  of.  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  the  development  of  the  cheque  system.  State  en- 
croachments usually  call  into  existence  societies  for  the 
protection  of  personal  rights,  whilst  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals or  private  corporations  to  oppress  the  public, 
are  invariably  met  either  by  those  of  voluntary  organisa- 
tions who  refuse  to  have  their  liberties  invaded,  or  by 
Anti-Trust  laws  enacted  by  the  State.  //  we  are  to 
have  a  new  and  better  economic  dispensation  after  the  War, 
if  w^  are  to  get  rid  of  the  old  wasteful  industrial  disputes, 
we  must  have  a  new  data  of  economics.  We  must  bury  the 
old  system  and  recognise  it  as  a  miserable  failure,  which 
it  has  proved  itself  to  be.  The  object  of  the  science  was 
defined  by  Adam  Smith  in   his   Wealth    of  Nations: 

Considered  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  a  statesman  or 
legislator,  political  economy  proposes  two  distinct  objects. 
First,  to  supply  a  plentiful  subsistence  for  the  people,  or 
more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue 
or  subsistence  for  themselves. 

Secondly,  to  supply  the  State  or  Commonwealth  with  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  services.  It  proposes 
to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  sovereign. 

"  How  happens  it  then  "  asked  Proudhon,  "  that  in 
spite  of  so  many  miracles  of  industry,  science  and  art, 
comfort  and  culture  have  not  become  the  inheritance  of 
all  ?  How  happens  it  that  in  Paris  and  London,  centres  of 
social  wealth,  poverty  is  as  hideous  as  in  the  days  of 
Caesar  and  Agricola "  ?  And  the  Economists  were 
dumb  ! 

^  Ruskin  defined  the  orthodox  science  as  a  "  mere  mercan- 
tile economy,  i.e.,  the  economy  of  merces  of  of  pay  " — 
"  the  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  individuals  of  legal 
or  moral  claims  upon  or  power  over  the  labour  of  others, 
every  such  claim  implying  precisely  as  much  poverty  or 
debt  on  6ne  side  as  it  implies  riches  or  right  on  the  other. 
It  does  not  therefore  necessarily  involve  an  addition  to 
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of  munitions  plays  an  important  pant  in  tlie  "  moral  ' 
of  'the  troops.  The  a.verage  Poilu  has  no  sympatii\- 
with  the  man  who  grumbles  at  the  number  of  hours  he 
may  have  to  work.  We  heard  the  tale  of  a  munition 
worker  who  was  complaining  in  a  cafe  at  having  to  work 
so  hard.  A  Poilu  who  was  en  permission,  and  wlio 
was  sitting  at  the  ne.xt  table  turned  to  him  sayinj;  : 
"  You  have  no  right  to  grumble,  you  receive  10  to  la 
francs  a  day  for  making  shells  and  we  poor  devils  gel 
5  sous  a  day  for  stopping  them  !  " 

Rat-Catchers 

We  lunched  in  the  small  but  hospitable  village  of  Sdzanne 
in  company  with  a  most  charming  invalided  officer,  who 
informed  us  that  he  was  the  principal  in  that  district 
of  the  S.D.R.D.R.  (Service  de  Recherche  des  Ratticrs) 
(the  Principal  Recruiting  Officer  for  Rat-Catchers ). 
In  other  words,  he  is  spending  his  time  endeavouring  to 
persuade  suitable  bow-wows  to  enhst  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Likely  dogs  are  trained  until  they  do 
not  bark,  and  become  entirely  accustomed  to  the  sound 
of  firing  ;  they  are  then  pronounced  aptes  d  faire  cani- 
pagne,  or  "fit  for  service,"  receive  their  livret  militaiic, 
or  certificates — for  not  every  chance  dog  is  allowed  in 
the  trenches — and  are  despatched  to  the  trenches  on  a 
rat-hunting  campaign. 

From  Sezanne  we  proceeded  direct  to  the  new  camp 
for  German  prisoners  at  Connantre.  The  prisoners  were 
mostly  men  who  had  been  taken  in  the  recent  fighting 
on  the  Somme  or  round  Verdun.  The  camp  was  already 
excellently  installed  and  the  prisoners  were  busy  in  groups 
gardening,  making  bread,  or  sitting  before  great  heaps 
of  potatoes  preparing  them  for  the  evening  meal.  The 
German  sense  of  order  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  In 
the  long  barracks  where  the  men  slept  the  beds  were 
tidy,  and  above  each  bed  was  a  small  shelf,  each  shelf 
arranged  in  exactly  the  same  oi^der,  the  principal  orna- 
ments being  a  mug,  fork  and  spoon  ;  and  just  as  each 
bed  resembled  each  other  bed,  so  the  fork  and  spoon  were 
placed  in  their  respective  mugs  at  exactly  the  same 
angle.  There  were  small  partitioned  apartments  for  the, 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  French  Commander  of 
the  camp  told  us  that  the  German  love  of  holding  some 
form  of  office  was  everywhere  apparent.  The  French 
made  no  attempt  to  command  the  prisoners  themselves, 
but  always  chose  men  from  amongst  the  prisoners  who 
were  placed  in  authority  over  their  comrades.  The 
prisoners  rejoiced  exceedingly  and  promptly  increased 
in  self-importance  and,  alas,  decreased  in  manners,  if 
they  were  given  the  smallest  position  which  raised  them 
above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  men. 

In  the  barrack  where  they  were  cutting  up  bread  for 
the  prisoners,  we  asked  the  men  if  they  deeply  regretted 
their  captivity.  They  replied  unanimously  that  they 
were  "  rather  glad  to  be  well  fed,"  which  seemed  an 
answer  in  itself.  They  did  not,  however,  appreciate  the 
white  bread,  and  stated  that  they  preferred  their  own 
black  bread.  The  Frenfch  officers  commanding  the  camp 
treat  the  prisoners  as  naughty  children  who  must  be 
"  kept  in  the  comer  "  and  punished  for  their  own  good. 
In  all  m</  travels  through  France  I  have  never  seen  any 
bitterness  shown  towards  the  prisoners.  I  remembt  1 
once  at  Nevers  we  passed  a  group  of  German  prisoner-^, 
and  amongst  them  was  a  wounded  man  wh6  was  lyini,' 
in  a  small  cart.  A  hand  bag  had  fallen  across  his  leg, 
and  none  of  his  comrades  attempted  to  remove  it.  A 
French  woman  pushing  her  way  between  the  guards, 
lifted  it  off  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  Germans  to  carry. 
When  the  guards  tried  to  remonstrate  she  replied  simph-  : 
"  J'ai  nn  fils  prisonnier  Id-bas,  faut  esperer  qu'une  alh- 
inandc  ferait  autant  pour  lui." 

On  the  battlefields  the  kindness  of  the  French  medical 
men  to  the  German  wounded  has  always  been  con- 
spicuous. One  of  my  neutral  friends  passing  through 
Germany,  heard  from  one  of  the  prominent  German 
surgeons  that  they  were  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  knew 
that  their  wounded  received  every  attention.  There  is 
a  story  known  throughout  France  of  a  French  doctor 
who  was  attending  a  wounded  German  on  the  battlefield. 
The  man,  who  was  probably  half  delirious,  snatched  at  a 
revolver  which  was  lying  near  by  and  attempted  to  shoot 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  took  the  revolver  from  him, 
patted  him  on  the  bead,  and  said  : '"  Vtfyons]  voyons^,  ne 


failes  pas  f  enfant  "  and  went  on  dressing  his  wounds. 
,  Everywhere  you  hear  accounts  ^0/  brotherly  love  and 
religious  tolerance.  I  remember  kneeling  once  by  the 
side  of  a  dying  French  soldier  who  was  tenderly  supported 
in  the  ai^ms  of  a  famous  young  Mohammedan  surgeon, 
an  Egyptian  who  had  taken  liis  degree  in  Edinbijirgh 
and  was  now  attached  to  the  l-'rcnch  Red  Cross.  Ijhe 
man's  mind  was  wandering,  and  seeing  a  womjin  bcjfiide 
him  he  commenced  to  talk  to  me  as  to  his  betrotned. 
"  This  war  cannot  last  always,  little  one,  and  when  it 
is  over  we  will  buy  a  pig  and  a  cow  and  we  will  go  to  the 
Cure,  won't  we,  beloved  ?  "  Then  in  a  lucid  moment  he 
realised  that  he  was  dying,  and  he  commenced  to  pray, 
"  Ave,  Maria,  Ave  Maria,"  but  the  poor  tired  brain  could 
remember  nothing  moje.  He  turned  to  me  to  continue, 
but  I  could  no  longer  trust  ^myself  to  speak,  and  it  was 
the  Mohammedan  who  took  up  the  prayer  and  continued 
it  whilst  the  soldier  followed  with  his  lips  until  his  soul 
passed  away  into  the  valley  of  shadows.  I  think  this 
story  is  only  equalled  in  its  broad  tolerance  by  that  of  the 
Rabbi  Bloch  of  Lyons,  who  was  shot  at  the  battle  of 
the  Aisne  whilst  holding  a  crucifix  to  the  lips  of  a  dying 
Christian  soldier.  The  soldier  priests  of  France  have 
earned  the  love  and  respect  of  even  the  most  irreligious 
of  the  Poilus.  They  never  hesitate  to  risk  their  lives, 
and  have  displayed  sublime  courage  and  devotion  to  their 
duty  as  priests  and  as- soldiers.  Behind  the  first  line  of 
trenches  a  soldier  priest  called  suddenly  to  attend  a 
dying  comrade,  took  a  small  dog  he  was  nursing  and 
handing  it  to  one  of  the  men  simply  remarked,  "  Take 
care  of  the  little  beast  for  me,  I  am  going  to  a  dangerous 
corner  and  I  do  not  want  it  killed." 

A  Gun  Carriage  an  Altar 

I  have  seen  the  Mass  celebrated  on  a  gun  carriage. 
Vases  made  of  shell  cases  were  filled  with  flowers  that  the 
men  had  risked  their  lives  to  gather  in  order  to  deck  the 
improvised  altar.  A  Red  Cross  Ambulance  drove  up  and 
stopped  near  by.  The  wounded  begged  to  be  taken  out 
on  their  stretchers  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in 
order  that  "  they  might  receive  the  blessing  of  the  good 
God  "  before  starting  on  the  long  journey  to  the  hospital 
behind  the  lines. 

Outside  the  prison  camp  of  Cannantre  stood  a  circle 
of  French  soldiers  learning  the  bugle  calls  for  the  French 
Army.  I  wondered  how  the  Germans  cared  to  listen  to 
the  martial  music  of  the  men  of  France,  one  and  all  so 
sure  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  their  country.  Half  a 
kilometre  further  on,  a  series  of  mock  trenches  had  been 
made  where  the  men  were  practising  the  throwing  of 
hand  grenades.  Every  available  inch  of  space  behind 
the  French  lines  is  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

I  never  see  a  hand  grenade  without  thinking  how 
difficult  it  is  just  now  to  be  a  hero  in  France.  Every  man 
is  really  a  hero,  and  the  men  who  have  medals  are  almost 
ashamed  since  they  know  that  nearly  all  their  comrades 
merit  them.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  be  a  hero  in 
one's  own  family.  One  of  the  men  in  our  hospital  at 
Royaumont  had  been  in  the  trenches  during  an  attack. 
A  grenade  thrown  by  one  of  the  French  soldiers  struck 
the  parapet  and  rebounded  amongst  the  men.  With 
that  rapidity  of  thought  which  is  part  of  the  French 
character  Jules  sat  on  the  grenade  and  extinguished  it. 
For  this  act  of  bravery  he  was  decorated  by  the  French 
Government  and  wrote  home  to  tell  his  wife.  I  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed,  gloomily  reading  her  reply,  and 
I  enquired  why  he  looked  so  glum.  "  Well,  Mademoiselle," 
he  replied,  "  I  wrote  to  my  wife  to  tell  her  of  my  new 
honour  and  see  what  she  says  ;  '  My  dear  Jules,  We  are 
not  surprised  you  got  a  medal  for  sitting  on  a  hand 
grenade  ;  we  have  never  known  you  to  do  anything  else 
but  sit  down  at  home  !  !  !  '  " 

It  was  at  Fere  Champenoise  that  we  passed  through  the 
first  village  which  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
retreating  Germans.  Only  half  the  church  was  standing, 
but  services  are  still  held  there  every  Sunday.  Very 
little  attempt  has  been  made  to  rebuild  the  ruined  houses. 
Were  I  one  of  the  villagers  I  would  prefer  to  raze  to  the 
ground  all  that  remained  of  the  desecrated  homesteads 
and  build  afresh  new  dwellings  ;  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  with  the  victory  of  the  Allies  would  start  a  period 
of  absolute  security,  prosperity  and  peace. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Arts  and  Crafts  Society :  A  Reminiscence 

By   Julia    Gartwright 


» 


THE  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society, 
which  opens  on  Saturday  at  Burlington 
House,  is  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of 
this  association,  and  stirs  up  many  half-forgotten 
recollections.  It  is  thirty  years  since  the  Society  came 
into  being,  and  most  of  the  pioneers  who  led  the  van  of 
the  battle  in  those  struggling  days  have  already  passed 
out  of  sight. 

The  movement  owed  its  origin  to  a  little  group  of 
artists  who,  in  the  early  eighties,  gathered  round  William 
Morris,  "  the  Master- Artisan,"  and  felt  the  spell  of  his 
powerful  personality.  Fired  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
inspired  by  the  same  generous  dream,  they  resolved 
"  to  build  Jerusalem,  in  England's  green  and  pleasant 
land."  In  other  words,  they  set  to  work  to  bring  about 
a  revival  of  Decorative  Art,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
produce  happier  conditions  for  the  craftsman.  The 
foundation  of  the  Art-Workers  Guild,  in  1884,  was  the 
lirst  outcome  of  the  new  movement.  This  was  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  formation  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  Society.  The  primary  aim  of  the  new  society 
was  to  revive  interest  in  decorative  arts  by  means  of 
exhibitions  in  which  each  object  bore  the  name  of  the 
designer  and  craftsman  who  actually  executed  the  work, 
instead  of  being  merely  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
firm  that  employed  them.  The  idea  of  such  an  exhibition 
had  been  first  mooted  by  Ruskin  in  a  letter  to  Morris 
in  1878,  but  it  was  ten  years  before  his  suggestion  took 
actual  shape. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  was  held  in 
the  New  Gallery,  in  the  autumn  of  1888.     Walter  Crane 
was  elected  President  of  the, new  society  while  Mr.  W.  A. 
S.  Benson,  who  had  himself  started  business  as  a  cabinet 
maker  and  metal  worker,  and  Mr.   Cobden  Sanderson, 
the  accomplished  printer  and  bookbinder,  were  two  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  committee,  which  also 
included  Burne-Jones,  the  lifelong  friend  and  colleague  of 
Morris ;    J.  D.  Sedding  and  Somers  Clarke,  the     archi- 
tects ;    Mr.  William  de  Morgan,  who  has  since  attained 
distinction  in  other  fields  of  art ;   Mr.  Emery  Walker,  Mr. 
Heywood    Summer,    and    Mr.    W.    R.    Lethaby.     Their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  when  the  New 
Gallery  opened  its  doors,  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  surprise 
ran  through  the  spectators.     Many  of  us  remember  the 
beautiful  effect   of  the   Central   Court — the  pyramid  of 
de   Morgan  tiles   glowing  with   the   ruby  lustre   of   old 
Gubbio    ware,    with    Persian    and    Rhodian    blues,    Mr. 
Benson's     luminous     copper     fountain,     Mr.     Summer's 
sgraffito  designs  and  gesso  roundels,  the  glorious  tapes- 
tries from  Merton  Abbey,  and  all  the  lovely  colour  and 
pattern    in    silk    embroideries    and    exquisitely    tooled 
morocco,      that      met      the     eye.        Even    wall-papers 
might  become  things  of  beauty,  we  felt,  when  we  saw 
the  joy   of  the  springtime  reflected  in    Walter  Crane's 
design,  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  and  the  "Golden 
Age  "  return    in    his    embossed    leather   of    silver    and 
gold.      There  were  greater  treasures  too — cartoons  by 
Burne-Jones   for  those   stained     glass     windows     which 
are  the  glory  of  St.   Philip's,  Birmingham — the    angels 
trooping  with  wondering  eyes  round  the  cave  of  Bethle- 
hem, the  Hill  of  Calvary  with  the  Roman  soldiers  lifting 
up  rows  of  serried  pikes  and  crimson  banners  against 
the  sombre  sky,  and  that  most  pathetic  of  all  his  designs, 
the  Christ  hanging  on  the  Tree  of  Life  between  Adam 
the  labourer  in  the  field  and  Eve  the  mother  of  all  living, 
with  Abel  in  her  arms  and  the  Madonna  lily  beside  her 
telling  of  the  world's  great  hope.  These  cartoons,  certainly 
among  the   finest  which  Burne-Jones  designed,  are  now 
the  property  of  the  nation  and  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  promoters  of  the  exhibition  had,  naturally,  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  critics  were  scornful, 
Academicians  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  Philistines 
stood  rigidly  aloof,  while  there  was  considerable  opposition 
among  the  leading  firms  of  manufacturers  who  regarded 
the '  appearance  of  designers,  and  workmen's  names  as 
injurious  to  their  interests.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
hindrances,  the  new  venture  met  with  a  large  measure 


of  public  sympathy,  and  the  second  exhibition,  in  1889, 
proved  still  more  popular.  Morris  was  delighted  with 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  wrote  gleefully  to 
tell  his  wife  that  during  the  first  three  days,  the  visitors 
numbered  twice  as  many  as  in  the  previous  year.  A 
charming  paper  by  him  on  the  Art  bf  Dyeing,  appeared 
in  the  Catalogue,  and  it  was  in  the  Exhibition  Galleries 
that  he  delivered  his  famous  lecture  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, which  Mr.  Mackail  justly  described  as  "  ex- 
pressing, in  brief  compass  and  simple  words,  the  whole 
knowledge  an^  enthusiasm  of  ahfetime."  In  1893  Morris 
was  elected  President  of  the  Society  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death  three   years  later. 

The  death  of  Burne-Jones  in  the  same  year,  was  an- 
other blow  to  the  Society,  but  in  spite  of  these  losses,  it 
continued  to  grow  and  prosper,  and  the  ninth  exhibition, 
held  in  January  1910,  was  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  high  standard  of  the  exhibits.  This  exhibition  was 
the  last  to  be  held  in  the  New  Gallery,  which,  to  the  grief 
of  all  lovers  of  art,  was  sold  for  a  restaurant  directly  after- 
wards. Now  the  Royal  Academy  comes  forward  to  re- 
pair the  wrong,  and  opens  the  doors  of  Burlington  House 
to  the  society,  whose  founders  were  its  most  bitter  critics. 

Its   Wonderful   Influence. 

Looking  back  on  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  formation  of  the  society,  we  realise  how  great  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  whole '  movement.  Not  only 
has  the  amount  of  art  production  increased  enormously, 
but  forgotten  crafts  such  as  fine  printing  and  writing, 
enamelling  and  jewellery,  have  been  revived  and  new 
ones  called  into  existence,  while  the  abundance  of  mural 
designs  in  fresco  and  tempera,  show  that  the  archi- 
tectual  side  of  art  has  not  been  neglected.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  a  complete  revolution  in  the  build- 
ing and  decoration  of  our  houses  has  been  effected,  and 
the  old  dulness  and  ugliness  are,  we  may  hope,  gone  for 
ever.  At  the  same  time,  the  character  and  aims  of  our 
art  schools  have  changed  greatly  for  the  better,  while 
the  work  of  separate  groups  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts, 
— notably  that  of  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft, 
Mr.  Ashbee's  Guild,  and  the  Keswick  School  of  Art- 
have  attained  a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  The  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association 
shows  how  deeply  the  movement  has  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  England.  Once  more  the  spinning  wheels 
are  set  going  in  Langdale,  a  thriving  pottery  has  sprung 
up  in  the  shadow  of  Watts'  Surrey  home  ;  and  in  the 
most  remote  country  districts  classes  of  handiwork 
brighten  the  monotony  of  village  life  and  reveal  the 
existence  of  unsuspected  talent. 

Some  years  ago  the  Germans,  quick  to  see  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  institution,  started  a  Werkbimd  on 
the  same  lines.  Austria  and  Italy  followed  suit,  and 
recently  a  society  known  as  "  L'Union  Centrale  des 
Arts  decoratifs "  has  been  founded  in  Paris.  When, 
in  1902,  the  first  International  Exhibition  of  Decorative 
Arts  was  held  at  Turin,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
received  a  diploma  of  honour  from  the  jury  as  an  act  of 
homage  and  thankfulness  to  England  for  the  lead  taken 
by  her  great  masters  Morris,  Burne-Jones  and  Walter 
Crane,  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  society  which  "  keeps  up 
their  grand  traditions  and  at  the  same  time  develops 
its  work  on  the  basis  of  true  and  serious  art."  The 
words  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  then.  If  many  are 
gone  whose  "  fair  names  and  famous,"  shed  lustre  on  the 
society's  roll,  many  too  are  left.  Edward  Prior,  W.  A.  S. 
Benson,  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Christopher  Whall,  and  others 
like  them  are  with  us  still,  while  in  the  President  of  the 
Society  we  welcome  the  colleague  and  follower  of  one 
of  the  ablest  members,   J.   D.   Sedding. 

The  future  is  full  of  hope.  When  the  longed-for 
peace  comes  and  the  new  day  dawns  on  a  better  world, 
who  can  doubt  that  we  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  Morris's 
dream^— "  The  genuine  new  birth  of  art  which  will  be 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  pleasure  of  life  innate 
in   the  I  whole    people?" 
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Some  Novels  of  Note 


Gradually  the  British  people  is  beginning  to  compre- 
hend the  character  of  the  modern  German.  It  is  a  slow 
process  because  by  temperament  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
not  a  psychologist  ;  he  prides  himself  on  taking  men 
as  he  finds  them,  which  in  practice  too  often  means 
accepting  men  at  their  own  valuation.  Now  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgwick,  who  knows  Germany  thoroughly,  in  her  new 
book,  Sa/t  and  Savour  (Methuen.  5s.),  has  set  out  to 
bring  home  to  English  readers  the  manner  of  creature  the 
modem  German  is  in  his  own  home,  and  in  doing  so  she 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  country,  for 
henceforth  we  see  him  in  a  new  and  clearer  light. 

Brenda,  the  daughter  of  old-fashioned  Germans 
settled  in  London,  "who  had  not  bred  their  children  in 
an  atmosphere  of  national  pjejudice,"  marries  a  Prussian 
cou'iin,  Lothar,  who  is  in  the  German  .\rmy.  spends 
much  of  his  leisure  spying  in  England,  and  is  eventuall\' 
shot  as  a  spy.  Brenda  goes  to  live  in  Berlin  among  her 
husband's  people,  and  while  the  story,  as  told  by  Mrs. 
Sidgwick,  is  full  of  her  usual  charm  and  skill  in  characterisa- 
tion, it  is  her  shrewd  delineation  of  the  German  character 
which  makes  this  novel  one  of  the  outstanding  publica- 
tions of  the  season. 

Here  is  a  thumbnail  description  of  this  German  officer 
when  he  was  Staying  in  London  before  the  war  : 

His  information  about  England  was  both  pedantic  and 
grotesque.  Slie  liad  never  met  anything  quite  so  puzzling, 
He  collected  facts  as  industriously  as  a  beaver  builds  a 
dam,  but  he  seemed  incapable  of  forming  judgments.  Mi- 
could  remember  names  and  hgures,  but  he  could  not  sec 
tendencies,  and  he  was  so  busv  despising  the  want  oi 
system  he  found  everywhere  that  he  forgot  to  ask  iiimself 
whether  a  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  is  not  bound 
to  have  qualities  a  shrewd  enemy  will  take  care  not  to 
despise.  Germany  had  made  up  its  mind  that  England 
was  decadent,  and  hke  Herr  Erdmann  shook  its  ftst  and 
refused  discussion. 
This  vivid  little  sketch  is  completed  by  the  following 
account  of  Brenda's  visit  to  her  Berlin  flat  after  it  had 
been  .shut  up  when  the  war  had  broken  out  and  her 
husband,  Lothar,  had  left  to  join  his  regiment  in  Belgium  : 
She  puzzled  over  things,  and  all  through  her  flat  she  found 
cases  of  what  puzzled  her  in  Germany.  The  Germans 
were  the  most  efficient,  civilised,  moral  and  industrious 
people  on  earth  ;  she  had  their  word  for  it.  They  were 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  'l^ieir  Kaiser  told  them  so.  Botli 
men  and  women  in  their  respective  and  sharply  separated 
spheres  had  reached  heights  of  perfection  from  which  tli(\ 
looked  down  at  decadent  races  like  the  P2nglish  and  the 
French.  Why  then  had  the  kitchen  saucepans  been 
put  away  in  such  a  state  of  grease  ?  Why  were  end^ 
of  food  left  in  the  food  cupboards,  and  condiments  in 
the  cruets  ?  Why  was  the  linen  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  Lothar's  dressing-room  still  strewn  with  the  debii> 
of  his  hasty  packing  .  .  .  Why  praise  yourself  si> 
loudly  and  so  much  for  what  after  all  you  have  not  dom- 
over  well. 

We  continue  to  hear  much  in  the  German  Press  about 
British  hypocrisy.      Mrs.   Sidgwick  shows  cleverly  how 
the  German  is  just  as  much  bound  down  by  his  own 
conventions  as  we  are  by  ours.     Lothar  is  discussing  the 
woman  problem  with  liis  cousin  before  he  falls  in  love  : 
"  Every  day  boys  and  girls  are  born,"  said  Lothar  bluntly. 
"That  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  for  a  woman.    All  Un- 
rest is  nonsense.     The  world  belongs  to  men." 
In  his  mouth  such  an  outlook  sounded  dreary  and  Brendi 

turned  from  it  with  aversion 

"  Ach  was,"  he  cried.  "  You  Enghsh  are  always  shocked. 
One  may  not  say  that  children  are  born  into  the  world 
then  1  What  a  country.  In  Germany  we  are  natural 
and  honest." 
Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Lothar  has 
become  engaged  to  Brenda,  then  on  a  visit  to  Germany: 
"This  is  Germany  !  "  she  cried.  "I'm  English  and  yet 
I  adore  Germany.  I  should  like  to  live  in  an  old  gabled 
house  that  has  low  eaves  and  a  stork's  nest  on  the  ru)f. 
Lothar  smiled  because  in  his  ears  what  she  said  was 
rather  indelicate.  In  Germany  the  stork  brings  the  baby 
and  no  well-conducted  German  girl  w'ould  allude  to  tiiis 
domestic  bird  at  the  moment  of  betrothal,  when  the 
female  mind  is  supposed  to  be  in  moonlight  regions, 
unreal  and  rapturous 


"  Little  cousin,"  Lothar  said,  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  restaurant,  "  Sweet  little  bride  !  I  have  a  request 
to  make.  .  Speak  not  to  Sic  be  t  of  storks." 

During  her  residence  in  Berlin  Brenda  is  constantly 
made  aware  of  German  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  English, 
who  "  give  themselves  airs,  although  their  day  is  over. 
A  nation  of  vagabonds  who  pretend  to  be  something 
great.  Rotten  to  the  core  !  "  The  speaker  is  her  brother- 
in-law.  a  Berlin  Professor  of  no  note.  Brenda  "  often 
wished  she  could  convey  her  impressions  of  the  national 
mood  to  English  people.  But  they  would  never  believe 
that  here  in  Berlin  whole  tribes  of  unconsidered  Germans 
were  boiling  over  with  hatred  for  them."  This  was 
before  the  war.  After  the  war  begins  the  Professor  gives 
a  lecture  in  Berlin,  "  which  was  really  a  tirade  against 
England  coupled  with  a  deification  of  Germany."  There 
have  been  numberless  lectures  of  this  kind  all  over  Ger- 
many in  the  last  t\yo  years.  And  everywjiere  the  same 
lie  is  repeated  :  "  England  had  attacked  Germany  be- 
cause she  was  smitten  with  envy  and  wished  to  destroy 
her  most  powerful  rival.  Brenda  knew  as  little  about 
history  and  politics  as  most  young  women,  but  it  struck 
her  that  the  average  German  opinion  was  inconsequent. 
If  Britain  possessed  the  -"Tld  why  did  she  want  to 
destroy  Germany  ?  " 

Here  we  must  put  down  this  achnirable  work,  excellent 
as  a  novel  but  beyond  praise  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  private  character  of  modern  Germany.  We  may 
end  with  this  final  puzzle  :  "  .\fter  living  a  -whole  year 
in  Germany,  Brenda  could  not  explain  it.  Although  all 
Germans  would  assure  j'ou  that  they  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth  she  had  never  met  one  yet  who  liked  to  hear  that 
he  was  a  recognisable  German." 


Mr.  S.  P.  B.  Mais'  novel,  April's  Lonely  Soldier  (Chapman 
and  Hall.  6s.  net),  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  mainly  between 
the  lonely  soldier  and  April  Trefl'ry,  who,  as  one  might  guess, 
marries  the  lonely  soldier  at  the  book's  end.  This  is  in- 
evitable, and  the  main  interest  of  the  work  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  fates  of  these  two,  as  in  the  commentary  of  a  scholarly 
man  on  current  literature  and  kindred  topics.  There  is 
enough  of  story  to  thread  a  series  of  criticisms  together,  and  the 
criticisms,  quite  apart  from  the  story,  are  well  worth  perusal. 

Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins,  pubhshcr,  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  interesting  books  ;  not  content  with 
publishing,  however,  he  has  turned  author  as  well,  and  in 
Bindle,  which  he  both  wrote  and  published  (5s.  net.)  he  has 
made  a  very  successful  entry  to  the  ranks  of  writers  who  put 
amusement  before  instruction.  Joseph  Bindle,  furniture 
remover,  will  make  the  glummest  reader  laugh  at  his  "  little 
jokes,"  whether  they  be  essays  in  the  gentle  art  of  burglary 
mixing  numbers  on  hotel  bedroom  doors  and  watching  the 
results,  or  helping  his  niece  to  get  engaged.  Mr.  Jenkins  does 
not  disdain  sage  epigram,  but  for  the  most  part  his  book  is 
broad  farce,  and  Joseph  Bindle  is  a  character  who  will  give 
joy  to  many.  One's  only  regret  is  that  there  is  not  more 
of  him  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  a  recreation  from 
publishing,  Mr.  Jenkins  will — some  day — provide  us  with 
another  Bindle  book. 

In  his  latest  novel,  The  Green  Alleys  (Heincmann,  6s.net.), 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  deserts  his  West  Country  for  the  hop- 
growing  districts  of  Kent,  a  change  of  scene  which  gives  him 
opportunity  for  some  of  the  fine  descriptive  work  in  which 
he  is  so  skilled.  His  main  characters  are  two  brothers, 
Kentish  farmers,  both  in  love  with  Rosa  May  Witherden,  and 
differing  in  the  matter  of  temperament  as  brothers  often 
differ  ;  the  elder  and  stronger  of  the  two  men  is  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  character,  and  Nicholas,  the  younger,  makes  a 
good  contrast.  Witherden  is  another  clever  study  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  a  man  who  has  come  down  in  the  world, 
and  cannot  forget  it,  while  there  is  delightful  humour  in  the 
"  chorus  "  of  farm  hands  and  hop  ])ickers.  The  book  has 
atmosphere,  and  "  grijjs  "  from  beginning  to  end  ;  in  common 
with  the  author's  studies  of  West  Country  life,  it  is  free  of 
any  taint  of  parochialism—  the  characters  are  used  to  reflect 
life  as  a  whole,  not  to  specify  and  delineate  a  limited  com- 
munity. The  work  is  more  that  of  an  artist  than  of  a  mere 
craftsmen,  and  as  such  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  its 
author's  many  readers. 
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Times. — "Delightlul  .  .  .  Joseph  Bindle  is  henceforth 
our  friend." 

Observer. — "  '  Bindle '  is  one  of  the  most  '  knowing '  books 
ever  written.     There  should  be  a  verb  '  to  bindle '  very  soon." 

"Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  A  publisher  who  can  add  so  effectively 
to  our  small  stock  of  gaielyat  the  present  moment  by  the  writing 
and  publishing  of  so  delicious  a  piece  of  fooling  as  '  Bindle,' 
deserves  all  the  success  it  will  assuredly  bring  him." 

BINDLE 


Some  Chapters  in  the  life  of  Joseph  Bindle. 
A    Novel    by    Herbert    Jenkins,    author  of    "The    Life 
George  Borrow."      First  printing,   10,000  copies. 
Price  5s.  net. 
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The  Recollec  ions  of  J.  H.  B.lfour  Browne,  K.C.,  one  of  the 

most  prominent  figures  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar  during  recent 

years.       Full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of   his  distinguished 

contemporaries.     Just  out.     Illustrated,  128  6d.  net. 
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A  ihrilluig  romance  of  the  air,  describing  the  exploits  of  a  inper-airman 
daring  a  great  European  war.  A  novel  that  will  hold  breathlesi  the 
most  jaded  reader. 
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.  BRITLIN6  SEES  IT  THR0U6H. 

H.     G.     WELLS. 

Writing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  re  "An  Autumn  Harvest,"  Mr. 

W.  L.  Courtney  says  :  "At  the  top  of  the  list  I  place  Mr.  H.  G. 

Wells'  most  characteristic  piece  of  work  ...   in   'Mr.   Britling 

Sees  It  Through,'   Mr.  Wells  is  at  his  best,  and  his  concluding 

pages  are  some  of  the  most   moving  that  he  has  ever  penned. 

The  characters  are  firmly  designed." 

"...  A  really  remarkable  event  .  .  .a  creation  vpith  which  we  have 

as  yet  seen  nothing  whatever  to  compare." — Times. 

"Is  assured  of  immortality." — Daily  Express.  g/. 

THE  LION'S  SHARE. 

ARNOLD     BENNETT. 

"An   ideal   war-time  novel.    ...    It   is   all   such   good   fnn — so 
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".    .    .    Sunny,    human,   wise   and   witty   .    .    .   the   whole  book  is 
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interest  to  every  Briton." — Times.  • 

"Full  of  stories  of  superb  heroism." — Observer. 

".    .    .    Bringing  home   to   people  the   glory  and   tragedy  of  the 

retreat  from  Mons.    Graphic,  clear,  direct." — Evening  Standard. 
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MOUNTED  POLICE  LIFE  IN  CANADA. 
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"A  straightforward,  graphic  record  of  work  in  which  many  a 
writer  of  adventure  stories  has  sought  material,  by  one  who  has 
been  in  the  midst  of  its  realities,  .  .  .  with  many  personal  memories 
of  historical  episodes,  particularly  of  the  trial  and  execution  in 
1885  of  nie\."— Times.  g/_  net. 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps " 


Synopsis  :  Rickard  Hannay  is  asked  by  Sir  Walter 
BuUivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  uHderiake  a  fuisston  to 
unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and  Germany.  The 
only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  words,  Kasredin 
—cancer— V.I.  Hannay  undertakes  the  mission;  his 
friend  Sandy  {the  Hon.  L.  G.  Arbuthnot)  agrees  to  help 
him.  Sir  Walter  introduces  him  to  an  American,  John  S. 
Blenkiron,  a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  joins  them.  Three 
months  later  they  meet  in  Constantinople,  Hannav  having 
reached  there  by  way  of  the  Danube,  accompanied  by  a 
Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  after  many  adventures 
m  Germany.  Blenkiron  also  goes  by  way  «f  Germany, 
and  Sandy  arrives  at  Constantinople  disguised  as  a  Ma- 
hommedan  fanatic.  After  the  three  meet,  Hannay,  who  has 
previously  posed  as  a  Boer  from  Western  Cape  Colony, 
assumes  the  character  of  an  American  engineer.  Riding 
one  evening  an  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople  with  Pienaar 
they  lose  their  way  and  find  themselves  in  total  darkness  in 
a  garden.  Here  Hannay,  by  chance,  meets  Sandy  in 
disguise.  While  talking,  a  big  car  drives  up  in  which  a 
German  lady,  Hilda  von  Einem,  is  seated ;  this  woman 
holds  a  clue  to  tlie  secret.  She  drives  Hannay  to  her 
house  where  she  questions  him,  and  on  the  morrow  visits 
him  at  his  house  in  Constantinople  and  subsequently  pro- 
vides him  with  passports  for  Mesopotamia.  Hannay, 
Blenkiron  and  Pienaar  travel  together.  At  Angora  they 
hire  a  motor-car  ;  after  a  day's  journey  the  axle  breaks  as 
night  falls  atui  they  sleep  in  a  tumbledown  farm. 

CHAPTER  XVI  {continue^ 

THAT  night,  I  remember,  I  had  a  queer  dream.  I 
seemed  to  be  in  a  wild  place  among  mountains, 
and  I  was  being  hunted,  though  who  was  after 
me  I  couldn't  tell.  I  remember  sweating  with 
frigat,  for  I  seemed  to  be  quite  alone  and  the  terror 
that  was  pursuing  me  was  more  than  human.  The 
place  was  horribly  quiet  and  still,  and  there  was  deep  snow 
lying  everywhere,  so  that  each  step  I  took  was  heavy  as  lead. 
A  very  ordinary  sort  of  nightmare,  .you  will  say.  Yes,  but 
there  was  one  strange  feature  in  this  one.  The  night  was 
pitch  dark,  but  ahead  of  me  in  the  throat  of  the  pass  there  was 
one  patch  of  light,  and  it  showed  a  rum  little  hill  with  a  rocky 
top  :  what  we  call  in  South  Africa  a  caslrol  or  saucepan.  I  had 
a  notion  that  if  I  could  get  to  that  casirol  I  should  be  safe,  and 
I  panted  through  the  drifts  towards  it  with  the  avenger  of  blood 
at  my  heels.  I  woke  gasping,  to  find  the  winter  morning 
struggling  through  the  cracked  rafters,  and  to  hear  Blenkiron 
say  cheerily  that  his  duodenum  had  behaved  all  night  like  a 
gentleman.  I  lay  still  for  a  bit  trying  to  fix  the  dream,  but 
It  all  dissolved  into  haze  except  the  picture  of  the  little  hill, 
which  was  quite  clear  in  every  detail.  I  told  myself  it  was 
a  reminiscence  of  the  veld,  some  spot  down  in  the  Wakker- 
stroom  country,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  place  it. 
I  pass  over  the  next  three  days,  for  they  were  one  unin- 
terrupted series  of  heart-breaks.  Hussin  and  Peter  scoured 
the  country  for  horses,  Blenkiron  sat  in  the  bam  and  played 
Patience  while  I  haunted  the  roadside  near  the  bridge  in 
the  hope  of  picking  up  some  kind  of  conveyance.  My  task 
was  perfectly  futile.  The  columns  passed,  casting  wondering 
eyes  on  the  wrecked  car  among  the  frozen  rushes,  but  they 
could  offer  no  help.  My  friend  the  Turkish  officer  promised 
to  wire  to  Angora  from  some  place  or  other  for  a  fresh  car,  but, 
remembering  the  state  of  affairs  at  Angora,  I  had  no  hope 
from  that  quarter.  Cars  passed,  plenty  of  them,  packed  with 
staff-officers,  Turkish  and  German,  but  they  were  in  far  too 
big  a  hurry  even  to  stop  and  speak.  The  only  conclusion 
I  reached  from  the  roadside  vigils  was  that  things  were  getting 
very  warm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum.  Everybody  on 
that  road  seemed  to  be  in  mad  haste  either  to  get  there  or  to 
get  away. 

Hussin  was  the  best  chance,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  Com- 
panions had  a  very  special  and  peculiar  graft  throughout  the 
Turkish  Empire.  But  the  first  day  he  came  back  empty- 
handed.  All  the  horses  had  been  commandeered  for  the 
war,  he  said  ;  and  though  he  was  certain  that  some  had 
been  kept  back  and  hidden  away,  he  could  not  get  on  their 
track.  The  second  day  he  returned  with  two — miserable 
screws  and  deplorably  short  in  the  wind  from  a  diet  of  beans. 


There  was  no  decent  corn  or  hay  left  in  that  countryside- 
The  third  day  he  picked  up  a  nice  little  Arab  stallion  :  in 
poor  condition,  it  is  true,  but  perfectly  sound.  For  these 
beasts  we  paid  good  money,  for  Blenkiron  was  well  supplied 
and  we  had  no  time    to  spare  for  the  Oriental  bargaining. 

Hussin  said  he  had  cleaned  up  the  countryside  and  I 
believed  him.  I  dared  not  delay  another  day,  even  though  it 
meant  leaving  him  behind.  But  he  had  no  notion  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  a  good  runner,  he  said,  and 
could  keep  up  with  such  horses  as  ours  for  ever.  If  this  was 
the  manner  of  our  progress,  I  reckoned  we  would  be  weeks  in 
getting  to  Erzerum. 

We  started  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  after 
the  old  farmer  had  blessed  us  and  sold  us  some  stale  rye 
bread.  Blenkiron  bestrode  the  Arab,  being  the  heaviest, 
and  Peter  and  I  had  the  screws.  My  worst  forebodings  were 
soon  realised,  and  Hussin,  loping  along  at  my  side,  had  an 
easy  job  to  keep  up  with  Us.  We  were  about  as  slow  as  an 
ox-wagon.  The  brutes  were  unshod,  and  with  the  rough 
roads  I  saw  that  their  feet  would  very  soon  go  to  pieces.  \Ve 
jogged  along  hke  a  tinker's  caravan,  about  five  miles  to  the 
hour,  as  feckless  a  party  as  ever  disgraced  a  high  road. 

The  weather  was  now  a  cold  drizzle,  which  increased  my 
depression.  Cars  passed  us  and  disappeared  in  the  mist, 
going  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  to  mock  our  slowness.  None 
of  us  spoke,  for  the  futihty  of  the  business  clogged  our  spirits. 
I  bit  hard  on  my  lip  to  curb  my  restlessness,  and  I  tlunk 
I  would  have  sold  my  soul  there  and  then  for  anything  that 
could  move  fast.  I  don't  know  any  sorer  trial  than  to  be  mad 
for  speed  and  have  to  crawl  at  a  snail's  pace.  I  was  getting 
ripe  for  any  kind  of  desperate  venture. 

About  midday  we  descended  on  a  wide  plain  full  of  the 
marks  of  rich  cultivation.  Villages  became  frequent,  and 
the  land  was  studded  with  ohve  groves  and  scarred  with  water 
furrows.  From  what  T  remembered  of  the  map  I  judged  that 
we  were  coming  to  that  champaign  country  near  Siwas,  which  is 
the  granary  of  Turkey,  and  the  home  of  the  true  Osmanli  stock. 
Then  at  a  turning  of  the  road  we  came  to  the  caravanserai. 
Jt  was  a  dingy,  battered  place,  with  the  pink  plaster  falling 
in  patches  from  its  walls.  There  was  a  courtj'ard  abutting 
on  the  road,  and  a  fiat-topped  house  with  a  big  hole  in  its 
side.  It  was  a  long  way  from  any  battle-ground,  and  I 
guessed  that  some  explosion  had  wrought  the  damage.  Be- 
hind it,  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  were 
encamped  beside  a  stream,  with  their  horses  tied  up  in  long 
lines  of  pickets. 

And  by  the  roadside,  quite  alone  and  deserted,  stood  a  large 
new  motor-car. 

In  all  the  road  before  and  behind  there  was  no  man  to  be 
seen  except  the  troops  by  the  stream.  The  owners,  whoever 
they  were,  must  be  inside  the  caravanserai. 

I  have  said  I  was  in  the  mood  for  some  desperate  deed, 
and  lo  and  behold  Providence  had  given  me  the  chance  !  I 
coveted  that  car  as  I  have  never  coveted  anything  on  earth. 
At  the  moment  all  my  plans  had  narrowed  down  to  a  feverish 
passion  to  get  to  the  battle-field.  We  had  to  find  Green- 
mantle  at  Erzerum,  and  once  there  we  should  have  Hilda 
von  Einem 's  protection.  It  was  a  time  of  war,  and  a  front 
of  brass  was  the  surest  safety.  But,  indeed,  I  could  not 
figure  out  any  plan  worth  speaking  of.  I  saw  only  one  tliinp 
— a  fast  car  which  might  be  ours. 

I  said  a  word  to  the  others,  and  we  dismounted  and  tethered 
our  horses  at  the  near  end  of  the  court-yard. "  I  heard  the  low 
hum  of  voices  from  the  cavalrymen  by  the  stream,  but  thry 
were  three  hundred  yards  off  and  could  not  see  us.  Peter 
was  sent  forward  to  scout  in  the  fourtyard.  In  the  building 
itself  there  was  but  one  window  looking  on  the  road,  and  that 
was  in  the  upper  floor.  Meantime  I  crawled  along  beside 
the  wall  to  where  the  car  stood,  and  had  a  look  at  it.  It  was 
a  splendid  six-cylinder  aff  n.  brand-new,  with  the  tyres 
little  worn.  There  were  seven  tirs  of  petrol  stacked  behind, 
as  well  as  spare  tyres,  and,  looking  in,  I  saw  map-cases  and 
field-glasses  strewn  on  the  seats  ns  if  the  owners  had  only  got 
out  for  a  minute  to  stretc  1  ihei    le^s. 

Peter  came  back  and  reported  ti  at  the  courtyard  was 
empty.  "  There  are  men  in  the  upper  room,"  he  said  ; 
"  more  than  one,  for  I  heard  their  voirc^  They  are  moving 
about  restlessly,  and  may  soon  be  coming  out." 

I  reckoned  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  I  told  the 

(Conlitiued  on   page  22.) 
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RUGSffiCAUCASUS 

FORWARDeO 
BY  PeRMISSIOM  OF  THC 

RU55IAW  GOVeRMMeriT 


LIBBRTYaCO 

HAve  JUST  ReceiveD  a 

ReMARKABLe  CONSICnMCNT 
OF  BEAUTIFUL  RUGS 
COLLCCTCD  BY  TMCIR 
AGCNTS  IN  CAUCASIAN 
TOWNS  AND  VILLACeS 
DURING  THC  GRCAT  WAR 
AND  FORWARDCD  FROM 
TIFLIS  VIA  ARCMANCeL 
BY  PCRMISSION  OF  THC 
RUSSIAN    GOVeRNMeWT 


MOW  ON  SALC  AT  MODCRAie  PRICCS  IN 


UD 


SMITH'S      "ALLIES"      WATCH      WRISTLET. 

"  Unbreakable "        JIL     -screw  in'» 

Dust   and    Damp 


FRONT. 


Case. 


No  more  Watch   Glasses  I 
No  nore  Watcb  Qlaxt 

PtoteetonI 
It  is  iai|)asubl«  t«  tueaJi  tbe  front 

LATEST   SPECIALITY  IN 
ALARM  WATCHES. 


Smith' 


aterling    Silver,     Lever 

Movement,      Luminous 

Dial.     Pigskin     Strap, 

Silver  Buckle. 

Electric  Reading  Lamp 

for  the  Belt. 

■4 — ^      rush-piece. 


LUMINOUS  DIAL— PERFECT 

TIMEKEEPERS. 

Further  particulars  on  applicatioa. 


S.  SMITH  &  SON,  Ltd. 

6  Grand  Hotel  Buildings, Tralolgar  Square,  W.C. 

By   Appointment  to  H.M. 
the  late  King  Edward  VH. 


Sxe    vt    Lamp,   ui   .x   oi    n    !j    'iichcs. 
Price       <>f~h/      Inland  Postage, 
Complete   ^*-^/  "      ed.  extra. 

Foreign   1/-  extra. 
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The  burberry 
trench-warm 


Illustrated 
Naval    or 
Military 
Catalogues 
Post  Free 


Notwithstanding  the 
?  ast  increase  in  cost 
of  material  and 
labour,  iBurberrys, 
as  a  tribute  to  the 
A  rmy  and  Navy, 
still  maintain 
their  PRE  -  WAR 
PRICES  for  ALL 
SERVICE    KIT. 


THREE  TOP-COATS  IN  ONE 

ScientificaUy  designed,  THE  BURBERRY  TRENCH-WARM 
combines  the  services  of  three  coats,  each  of  which  can  be  wora 
separately  or  together,  thus  providing  for  every  variation  of  weather' 
or  temperature.     Combined,  these  three  garments  foiTn  the  most 

PERFECT  TRENCH-WARM 

available.  A  staunch,  double-fronted  safeguard  that  excludes  the 
keenest  wind,  and  maintains  healthful  warmth  and  comfort  under 
the  worst  possible  conditions.     Separately,  they  supply  a 

RELIABLE  WEATHERPROOF 

that  turns  the  heaviest  downpour  and  ensures  not  only  com- 
fortable but  hygienic  security,  because,  whilst  efficiently  weather- 
resisting,  it  maintains  the  faultless  self-ventilation  essential  to 
health  ;    and  a 

SMART  BRITISH  WARM 

of  Camel  Fleece,  with  detachable  collar.  A  lightweight,  yet 
luxuriously  warm  and  snug,  wrap-coat  for  wear  in  dug-outs  or 
when  off  duty. 

Every  Burberry  Garment  is  labelled  "  Burberrys  " 

BURBERRYS  I^S'I.Ton 
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{Continued  from  page  20.) 
Others  to  slip  down  the  road  fifty  yards  beyond  the  cara- 
vanserai and  be  ready  to  climb  in  as  1  passed.     I  had  to  start 
the  infernal  thing,  and  there  might  be  shooting. 

I  waited  by  the  car  till  I  saw  them  reach  the  right  distance. 
I  could  hear  %oices  from  the  second  floor  of  the  house  and 
footsteps  moving  up  and  down.  I  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety, 
for  any  moment  a  man  might  come  to  the  window.  Then  I 
flung  myself  on  the  starting  handle  and  worked  like  a  demon. 

The  cold  made  the  job  difficult,  and  my  heart  was  in  my 
hiouth,  for  the  noise  in  that  quiet  place  must  have  woke  the 
dead.  Then,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  the  engines  started, 
and  I  sprang  to  the  driving  seat,  released  the  clutch,  and 
opened  the  throttle.  The  great  car  shot  forward,  and  I 
seemed  to  hear  behind  me  shrill  voices.  A  pistol  bullet 
bored  through  my  hat,  and  another  buried  itself  in  a  cushion. 
In  a  second  I  was  clear  of  the  place  and  the  rest  of  t lie  party 
were  embarking.  Blenkiron  got  on  the  step  and  rolled  himself 
like  a  sack  of  coals  into  the  tonneau.  Peter  slipped  up  beside 
me,  and  Hussin  scrambled  in  from  the  back  over  the  folds 
of  the  hood.  We  had  our  baggage  in  our  pockets  and  had 
nothing  to  carry. 

Bullets  dropped  round  us,  but  did  no  harm.  Then  I  heard 
a  report  at  my  ear,  and  out  of  a  corner  of  my  eye  saw  Peter 
lower  his  pistol.  Presently  we  were  out  of  range,  and,  looking 
back,  I  saw  three  men  gesticulating  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  this  pistol,"  said  Peter 
ruefully.  "  I  never  could  make  good  shooting  with  a  little 
gun.     Had  I  had  my  rifle     .     .     ." 

"  Wliat  did  you  shoot  for  ?  "  I  asked  in  amazement. 
"  We've  got  the  fellows'car,  and  we  don't  want  to  do  them 
any  harm." 

"  It  would  have  saved  trouble  had  I  had  my  rifle,"  said 
Peter,  quietly.  "  The  little  man  you  call  Rasta  was  there, 
and  he  knew  you.  I  heard  him  cry  your  name.  He  is  an 
angry  little  man,  and  I  observe  that  on  this  road  there  is 
a  telegraph." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Trouble  by  the  Waters  of  Babylon. 

FROM  that  moment  I  date  the  beginning  of  my  mad- 
ness. Suddenly  I  forgot  all  cares  and  difficulties 
of  the  present  and  future  and  became  foolishly 
light-hearted.  We  were  rushing  towards  the  'great 
battle  where  men  were  busy  at  my  proper  trade.  I  realised 
how  much  I  had  loathed  the  lonely  days  in  Germany,  and 
still  more  the  dawdling  week  in  Constantinople.  Now  I 
was  clear  of  it  all,  and  bound  for  the  clash  of  armies.  It 
didn't  trouble  me  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  battle 
line.  I  had  a  sort  of  instinct  that  the  darker  and  wilder 
things  grew  the  better  chance  for  us. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  said  Blenkiron,  bending  over  me,  "  that 
this  joy-ride  is  going  to  come  to  an  untimely  end  pretty  soon. 
Peter's  right.  That  young  man  will  set  the  telegraph  going, 
and  we'll  be  held  up  at  t'e  next  township." 

"  He's  got  to  get  to  a  telegraph  ofhce  first,"  I  answered. 
"  That's  where  we  have  the  pull  on  him.  He's  welcome  to 
the  screws  we  left  behind,  and  if  he  finds  an  operator  before 
the  evening  I'm  the  worst  kind  of  Dutchman.  I'm  going  to 
break  all  tlie  lules  and  bucket  this  car  for  what  she's  worth. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  Erzerum  the  safer 
we  are  ?  '\ 

"  I  don't  follow."  he  said  slowly.  "  At  Erzerum  I  reckon 
they'll  be  waiting  for  us  witli  the  handcuffs.  Why  in  thunder 
couldn't  tlu'se  hairy  ragamuffins  keep  the  httle  cuss  safe  ? 
Your  record's  a  bit  too  precipitous.  Major,  for  the  most 
innocent-minded  military  boss." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  about  the  Germans 
being  open  to  bluff  ?  Well,  I'm  going  to  put  up  the  steepest 
sort  of  bluff.  Of  course  they'll  stop  us.  Rasta  will  do  his 
damnedest.  But  remember  that  he  and  his  friends  are  not 
very  popular  with  the  Germans,  and  Madame  von  Einem  is. 
We're  her  protege's,  and  the  bigger  the  German  swell  I  get 
before  the  safer  I'll  feel.  We've  got  our  passports  and  our 
orders,  and  he'll  be  a  bold  man  that  will  stop  us  once  we  get 
into  the  German  zone.  Therefore  I'm  going  to  hurry  as  fast 
as  God  will  let  me." 

It  was  a  ride  that  deserved  to  have  an  epic  written  about 
it.  The  car  was  good,  and  I  handled  her  well,  though  I  say 
it  who  shouldn't.  The  road  in  that  big  central  plain  was 
fair,  and  often  I  knocked  fifty  miles  an  hour  out  of  her.  We 
passed  troops  by  a  circuit  over  the  veld,  where  we  took  some 
awful  risks,  and  once  we  skidded  by  some  transport  with  our 
•off  wheels  almost  over  the  lip  of  a  ravine.  We  went  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  Siwas  like  a  fire-engine,  while  I  shouted 
out  in  German  that  we  carried  despatches  for  headquarters. 
We  shot  out  of  drizzling  rain  into  brief  spells  of  winter  sun- 
shine and  then  into  a  snow  blizzard  which  aU  but  whipp)ed  the 
sldn  from  our  faces.       And  always  before  us  the  long  road 


unrolled,   with  somewhere     at     the    end    of  it    two    armies 
clinched  in  a  death-gra])ple. 

That  night  we  looked  for  no  lodging.  We  ate  a  sort  of 
meal  in  the  car  with  tlie  hood  up,  and  felt  our  way  on  in  the 
darkness,  for  the  headlights  were  in  perfect  order.  Then 
turned  off  the  road  for  four  hours'  sleep,  and  I  had  a  go  at 
the  map.  Before  dawn  we  started  again,  and  came  over  a 
pass  into  the  vale  of  a  big  river.  The  winter  dawn  showed 
its  gleaming  stretches,  ice-bound  among  the  sprinkled  mea- 
dows.    I  called  to  Blenkiron  : 

"  I  believe  that  river  is  the  Euphrates,"    I  said. 

"  So,"  he  said,  acutely  interested.  "  Then  that's  the 
waters  of  Babjdon.  Great  snakes,  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  the  fields  where  King  Nebuchadnezzar  grazed  !  Du 
you  know  the  name  of  that  big  hill.  Major  ?  " 

"  Ararat,  as  like  as  not,"    I  cried,  and  he  believed  me. 

We  were  among  the  hills  now,  great  rocky  black  slopes, 
and,  seen  through  side  glens,  a  hinterland  of  snowy  peaks. 
I  remember  I  kept  looking  for  the  castrol  I  had  seen  in  my 
dream.  The  thing  had  never  left  off  haunting  me,  and  I  was 
pretty  clear  now  that  it  did  not  belong  to  my  South  African 
memories.  I  am  not  a  superstitious  man,  but  the  way  that 
little  kranz  clung  to  my  mind  made  me  think  it  was  a  warning 
sent  by  Providence.  I  was  pretty  certain  that  when  I  clapped 
eyes  on  it  I  would  be  in  for  bad  trouble. 

All  morning  we  travelled  up  that  broad  vale,  and  just 
before  noon  it  spread  out  wider,  the  road  dipped  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  I  saw  before  me  the  white  roofs  of  a  town. 
The  snow  was  deep  now,  and  lay  down  to  the  riverside,  but 
the  sky  had  cleared,  and  against  a  space  of  blue  heaven  some 
peaks  to  the  south  rose  glittering  like  jewels.  The  arches  of  a 
bridge,  spanning  two  forks  of  the  stream,  showed  in  front, 
and  as  I  slowed  down  at  the  bend  a  sentry's  challenge  rang 
out  from  a  block-house.  We  had  reached  the  fortress  of 
Erzingjan,  the  headquarters  of  a  Turkish  corps  and  the  gate 
of  Armenia. 

I  showed  the  man  our  passports,  but  he  did  not  salute 
and  let  us  move  on.  He  called  another  fellow  from  the  guard 
house,  who  motioned  us  to  keep  pace  with  him  as  he  stumped 
down  a  side  lane.  At  the  other  end  was  a  big  barracks  with 
sentries  outside.  The  man  spoke  to  us  in  Turkish,  which 
Hussin  interpreted.  There  was  somebody  in  that  barracks 
who  wanted  badly  to  see  us. 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept," 
quoted  Blenkiron  softly.  "  I  fear.  Major,  we'll  soon  be 
remembering  Zion." 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  merely  the  red 
tape  of  a  frontier  fortress,  but  I  had  an  instinct  that  diffi- 
culties were  in  store  for  us.  If  Rasta  had  started  wiring  I  was 
prepared  to  put  up  the  brazenest  bluff,  for  we  were  still 
eighty  miles  from  Erzerum,  and  at  all  costs  we  were  going  to 
be  landed  there  before  night. 

A  fussy  staff-officer  met  us  at  the  door.  At  the  sight  of 
us  he  cried  to  a  friend  to  come  and  look. 

"  Here  are  the  birds  safe.  A  fat  man  and  two  lean  ones 
and  a  savage  who  looks  like  a  Kurd.  Call  the  guard  and 
march  them  off.     There's  no  doubt  about  their  identity." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  I  said,  "  but  we  have  no  time  to  spare 
and  we'd  like  to  be  in  Erzerum  before  the  dark.  I  would 
beg  you  to  get  through  any  formalities  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  man,"  and  I  pointed  to  the  sentry,  "  has  our  passports." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  he  said  impudently  ;  "  you're  not 
going  on  just  yet,  and  when  you  do  it  won't  be  in  a  stolen  car." 
He  took  the  passports  and  fingered  them  casually.  Then 
something  he  saw  there  made  him  cock  his  eyebrows. 

"  Where  did  you  steal  these  ?  "  he  asked,  but  with  less 
assurance  in  his  tone. 

I  spoke  very  gently.  "  You  seem  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
mistake,  sir.  These  are  our  papers.  We  are  under  orders 
to  report  ourselves  at  Erzerum  witliout  an  hour's  delay. 
Whoever  hinders  us  will  have  to  answer  to  General  von  Liman. 
We  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  conduct  us  at  once  to  the 
Governor." 

"  You  can't  see  General  Posselt,"  he  said ;  "  this  is  my 
business.  I  have  a  wire  from  Siwas  that  four  men  stole  a 
car  belonging  to  one  of  Enver  Damads  staff.  It  describes 
you  all  and  says  that  two  of  you  are  notorious  spies  wanted 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  What  have  you  to  say  to 
that  ?  " 

"  Only  that  it  is  rubbish.  My  good  sir,  you  have  seen  our 
passes.  Our  errand  is  not  to  be  cried  on  the  housetop,  but 
five  minutes  with  General  Posselt  will  make  things  clear 
You  will  be  exceedingly  sorry  for  it  if  you  delay  us  another 
minute." 

He  was  impressed  in  spite  of  himself,  and  after  pulling 
his  moustache  turned  on-  his  heel  and  left  us.  Presently  he 
came  back  and  said  very  grufily  that  the  Governor  would  see 
us.  We  followed  him  along  a  corridor  into  a  big  room  look- 
ing out  on  the  river,  where  an  oldish  fellow  sat  in  an  arm-chair 
by  a  stove,  writing  letters  with  a  fountain  pen. 

(Continued  on  page  2|.) 
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LiTiLi  Lectubes  bx  Nuese  Wincabnis.     Lecture  No.  4. 


Nerve    Troubles 

Our  nerves  are  like  an  intricate  network  of  telegraph 
wires.  They  are  controlled  and  nourished  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  known  as  the  nerve  centres.  The 
condition  of  the  nerve  centres  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bodily  health.  When  the  bodily 
health  is  lowered  the  nerves  suffer  in  sympathy.  Then 
it  is  that  we  are  tormented  vyith  "  nerves,"  headaches, 
neuralgia  and  nervous  debility.  In  such  cases  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  '  Wincarnis,'  the  "  Wine  of  Life.' 
Wincarnis  '  is  a  powerful  nerve  food  wliich  acts 
directly  upon  the  nerve  centres  and  gives  them 
new  life  and  new  vitality.     The  result  is  wonderful. 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

S«nd  for  a  liberal  free  trial  bottle  of  '  Wincarnis ' — not  a 
mere  taste  but  enough  to  do  you  good.  Enclose  three 
penny  stamps  (to  pay  postage).  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
W  200,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 


^^^     WEATHERPROOFS 

MILITARY  SERVKE 


UNRIVALLED 
PREPARATION 

in  all  tlie  Dexter  processet 
explains  the  Dexter  aavance 
in  trenck- ■weatnerproor 
eputation.  Military 
Dexters  repel  all  -weatner 
oea. 


(Innocent  of  ruober  and  oil-silk.; 

"As      Britiab     as     tte 
Weatber  —  but   Reliable." 

631- to  90/- 

Supplied    by   Agents   Everywher*. 

Write    for    Illustrations    and    Patterns    to 
Wallace.  Scott  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Catbcart.  Glasgow. 
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DRY        AS        DUST 
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S^S/C'/ty  Coi>eT 


The  **  Rilette'*  paintingt  to  tbe  commilttOD  of  H.  Deonii 
Bradley  Tituslize  the  lighter  lide  of  a  drah  war.  Repro- 
ductioDi  in  colour  on  art  paper  will  be  forwarded 
free    to     officer!     in     H.M.      Forcei     upoa      appUcatiea. 


Civil,  Military  &.  Naual  3bilors 

A    NOTE    TO 
OFFICERS     COMMANDING     CADET     UNITS. 

By    H.    DENNIS    BRADLEY. 

BECAUSE  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  can  claim  an  authoritative 
knowledge,  I  wish  to  briefly  discuss  the  Uniform  Allowance  of  £8 
for  Cadets. 

This  allowance  of  ;^8  repres  nts  a  preliminary  advance  on  the  £^0  outfit 
allowance  due  to  Cadets  on  being  commissioned.  The  £&  is  expended  on 
clothing  under  the  orders  of  the  Officer  Commanding  each  unit,  a  d  the 
balance  of  £i,^,  due  to  the  Cadet  on  obtaining  his  commission,  n  ay  be  ex- 
pended by  him  acc'?rding  to  his  own  personal  discretion. 

The  problem  for  the  Commanding  Officers  is  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  their  Cadets.  Extreme  leal,  commendable  as  it  is,  is  liat  le  to 
foster  an  >  ndue  regard  for  the  quantity  of  the  articles  supphed,  and  an 
insufficient  regard  for  the  quality  of  the  materials. 

According  to  the  Army  Council  instructions,  Cadets  only  wear  their  uniforms 
when  walking  out  and  for  ceremonial  purposes.  This  involves  little  wear, 
but  if  these  uniforms  are  not  of  the  best  grade  they  will  b^  of  no  use  for  sub- 
seque  t  wear  on  active  service,  and  the  prehminary  expenditure  will  have 
been  wasted.  , 

It  is  essential  to  emphasise  that  prices  of  the  best  quality  khaki  materials 
have  again  risen  considerably,  and  the  following  outfit,  produced  by  Pope  and 
Bradley,  represents  the  minimum  charge  of  a  ijouse  with  the  first  reputation 
in  London  for  Mihtary  style. 

WAR     OFFICE     £8     CADET     OUTFIT. 

cemprising  : — Service  Jacket,  Infantry  or  Bedford  Cord  Breechea,  Cap  and  Badge. 
2  ShirU,  4  ColUrs,  Silk  Tia,  Pair  Pulteea. 

Tba  oatfit  ipecified  above  ii  tUghtlr  more  comprebenaive  than  the  War  0£ce  regvlations 

New  Naval  and  Military  Kit  List  of  every  Service 
requirement  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

TWO  ESTABLISHMENTS  ONLY 

140IiI>  BOND  STR£ETe^^«l 
li-i5  SOUTHAMPTON  HOW  W^C 
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(Conltuued  from  pai^e  22.) 
This  was  Pos.-,Mt,  wlio  liad  been  Governor  of  Erzcrum  till 
ho  fell  sick  and  Ahmed   Fevzi   took  his   place.     He  had  a 
pce\isli  mouth  and  big  blue  pouches  below   his  eyes.     He 
was  supposed  to   be  a  good  engineer  and   to    have    made 
Erzerum  impregnable,  but  the  look  in  his  face  gave  me  the 
impression   that    his   reputation   at   the   moment   was   a  bit 
unstable. 
The  staff-officer  spoke  to  him  in  an  undertone. 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"   he  said  testily.     "  Are  these  the  men  ? 
They  look  a  pretty  lot  of  scoundrels.     WTiat's  that  you  say  ? 
They  deny  it.     But  they've  got  the  car.     They  can't  deny 
that.     Here,  you,"    and  he  fixed  on  Blenkiron,  "  who  the 
devil  are  you  ?  " 

Blenkiron  smiled  sleepily  at  him,  not  understanding  one 
word,  and  I  took  up  the  parable. 

"  Our  passports,  sir,  give  our  credentials,"    I  said. 
He  glanced  through  them,  and  his  face  lengthened. 
"  They're  right  enough,       But  what  about  this  story  of 
stealing  a  car  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  I  said,  "  But  I  would  prefer  to  use  a 
pleasanter  word.  You  will  see  from  our  papers  that  e\ery 
authority  on  the  road  is  directed  to  give  us  the  best  transport. 
Our  own  car  broke  down,  and  after  a  long  delay  we  got  some 
wretched  liorses.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we  should  be 
in  Erzerum  without  delay,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  apjiropriat- 
ing  an  empty  car  we  found  outside  an  inn.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  discomfort  of  the  owners,  but  our  business  was  too  grave 
to  wait." 

"  But  the  telegram  says  you  are  notorious  spies  !  " 
I  smiled.     "  Who. sent  the  telegram  ?  " 
"  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  give  you  his  name.     It 
was  Rasta  Bey.     You've  picked  an  awkward  fellow  to  make 
an  enemy  of." 

1  did  not  smile,  but  laughed.  "  Rasta  !  "  I  cried.  "  He's 
one  of  Enver's  satellites.  That  explains  many  things.  I 
should  like  a  word  with  you  alone,  sir." 

He  nodded  to  the  staf?-officer,  and  when  he  had  gone  I 
put  on  my  most  Bible  face  and  looked  as  important  as  a 
provincial  mayor  at  a  royal  visit. 

"  I  can  speak  freely,"  I  said,  "for  I  am  speaking  to  a 
soldier  of  Germany.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  Enver 
and  those  I  serve.  I  need  not  tell  you  that.  This  Rasta 
tliought  he  had  found  a  chance  of  delaying  us,  so  he  invents 
this  trash  about  spies.  These  comitadjis  have  spies  on  the 
brain.  .  .  .  Especially  he  hates  Frau  von  Einem." 
He  jumped  at  the  n  ame. 

"  You  have  orders  from  her  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  respect- 
ful tone. 

'  Why,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  those  orders  will  not 
wait." 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  a  table,  whence  he  turned  a 
puzzled  face  on  me.  "  I'm  torn  in  two  between  the  Turks 
and  my  own  countrymen.  If  I  please  one  I  offend  the  other, 
and  the  result  is  a  damnable  confusion.  You  can  go  on  to 
Erzerum,  but  I  shall  send  a  man  with  you  to  see  that  you 
report  to  headquarters  there.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  but 
I'm  obliged  to  take  no  chances  in  this  business.  Rasta's 
got  a  grievance  against  you,  but  you  can  easily  liide  behind 
the  lady  s  skirts.  She  passed  through  this  town  two  days  ago.'' 
Ten  minutes  later  we  were  coasting  through  the  slush  of 
the  narrow  streets  with  a  stolid  German  li  u  enant  sitting 
beside  me. 

The  afternoon  was  one  of  those  rare  days  when  in  the  pauses 
of  snow  you  have  a  spell  of  weather  as  mild  ns  May.  I  re- 
membered several  like  it  during  our  winter's  training  in  Hamp- 
shire. The  road  was  a  line  one,  well  engineered,  and  well 
kept,  too,  considering  the  amount  of  trafTic.  We  were  little 
delayed,  for  it  was  sufiiciently  broad  to  let  us  pass  troops 
and  transport  without  slackening  pace.  The  fellow  at  my 
side  was  good-humoured  enough,  but  his  presence  naturally 
put  the  lid  on  our  conversation.  I  didn't  want  to  talk ,  how- 
ever, I  was  trying  to  piece  together  a  plan,  and  making  very 
little  of  it,  for  I  had  nothing  to  go  upon.  We  must  find  Hilda 
von  Einem  arul  Sandy,  and  between  us  we  must  wreck  the 
<^ircenmantle  business.  That  done,  it  didn't  matter  so  much 
what  happned  to  us.  As  I  reasoned  it  <  ut,  the  Turks  must 
hi  in  a  bad  way,  and,  unless  thev  got  a  filhp  from  Grconmantle, 
would  crump'-C  rp  before  the  Russians.  In  the  rout  I  hoped 
we  might,  get  a  chance  to  change  our  sides.  But  it  was  no 
good  looking  so  far  forward  ;  the  first  tiling  was  to  get  to 
Smdy. 

N  )'.v  I  was  still  in  the  mood  of  reckless  bravado  which 
I  lia.l  got  from  bagging  the  car.  I  did  not  realise  how  thin 
our  story  was,  and  how  easily  Rasta  might  have  a  big  graft 
at  headquarters.  If  I  had,  I  would  have  shot  out  the 
German  lieutenant  long  before  we  got  to  Erzerum.  and  found 
some  way  of  getting  mi-ed  up  in  the  ruck  of  the  population. 
Jliis.in  could  luuc  h?Ipjd  nic  to  that.     I  was  getting  so  con- 


fident since  our  inter\'iew  with  Posselt  that  I  thought  I  ecu'  1 
blutl  the  whole  out  lit. 

But  my  main  business  that  afternoon  was  pure  nonsense 
I  was  trying  to  find  my  little  hill.  At  every  turn  of  the  road 
I  expected  to  see  the  caslrol  before  us.  You  must  know  that 
ever  since  I  could  stand  I  have  been  crazy  about  high  moun 
tains.  My  father  took  me  to  Basutoland  when  I  was  a  boy. 
and  I  reckon  I  have  scrambled  over  almost  every  bit  of  upland 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  from  the  Hottentots  Holland  to  tht 
Zoutpansberg,  and  from  the  ugly  yellow  kopjes  of  Damaraland 
to  the  noble  cliffs  of  Mont  aux  Sources.  One  of  the  things  1 
had  looked  forward  to  in  coming  home  was  the  chance  o! 
climbing  the  Alps.  But  now  I  was  among  peaks  that  1 
fancied  were  bigger  than  the  Alps,  and  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  eyes  on  the  road.  I  was  pretty  certain  that  my  castrol 
was  among  them,  for  that  dream  had  taken  an  almight^ 
hold  on  my  mind.  Funnily  enough,  1  was  ceasing  to  think 
it  a  place  of  evil  omen,  for  one  soon  forgets  the  atmosphere  ol 
nightmare.  But  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  thing  I  was 
destined  to  see,  and  to  see  prett}'  soon. 

Darkness  fell  when  we  were  some  miles  short  of  the  city, 
and  the  last  part  was  difficult  driving.  On  both  sides  of  the 
road  transport  and  engineer's  stores  were  parked,  and  =omf 
of  it  strayed  into  the  highway.  I  noticed  lots  of  small  details 
— machine-gun  detachments,  signalling  parlies,  scjuads  ol 
stretcher-bearers — which  mean  the  fiinge  of  an  army,  and 
as  soon  as  the  night  began  the  white  fingers  of  searchlights 
began  to  grope  in  the  skies. 

And  then,  above  the  hum  of  the  roadside,  rose  the  voii  t 
of  the  great  gims.  The  shells  were  bursting  four  or  five  miU* 
away,  and  the  guns  must  have  been  as  many  more  distant. 
But  in  that  upland  pocket  of  plain  in  the  frosty  night  thej- 
sounded  most  intimately  near.  They  kept  up  their  solemn 
litany,  with  a  minute's  interval  between  each — ^no  rafale 
which  rumbles  like  a  drum,  but  the  steady  persistence  of 
artillery  exactly  ranged  on  a  target.  I  judged  they  must  be 
bombarding  the  outer  forts,  and  once  there  came  a  loud  ex- 
plosion and  a  red  glare  as  if  a  magazine  had  suf;ercd. 

It  was  a  sound  I  had  not  heard  for  five  months,  and  it  fairly 
crazed  me.  I  remembered  how  I  had  first  lieard  it  on  the 
ridge  before  Lavcntie.  Then  I  had  been  half  afraid,  hal) 
solemnised,  but  every  nerve  had  been  quickened.  Then  ii 
had  been  the  new  thing  in  my  life  that  held  me  breathlesi- 
with  anticipation  ;  now  it  was  the  old  thing,  the  thing  1 
had  shared  with  so  many  good  fellows,  my  proper  work,  and 
the  only  task  for  a  man.  At  the  sound  of  the  guns  I  felt  thai 
I  was  moving  in  natural  air  once  more.  I  felt  that  I  w;is 
coming  home. 

We  were  stopped  at  a  long  line  of  ramparts,  and  a  German 
sergeant  stared  at  us  till  he  saw  the  lieutenant  beside  me, 
when  he  saluted  and  we  passed  on.  Almost  at  once  we 
dippved  into  narrow  twisting  streets,  choked  with  soldieis, 
where  it  was  a  hard  business  to  steer.  There  were  few  lights 
— only  now  and  then  the  flare  of  a  torch  which  showed  the 
grey  stone  houses,  with  every  window  latticed  and  shuttered. 
I  had  put  out  my  headlights  and  had  only  side  lamps,  so  wt 
had  to  pick  our  way  gingerly  through  the  labyrinth.  I  hoped 
we  would  strike  Sandy's  quarters  soon,  for  we  were  all  pretty 
empty,  and  a  frost  had  set  in  which  made  our  thick  coats 
seem  as  thin  as  paper. 

The  lieutenant  did  the  guiding.  We  had  to  present  our 
passports,  and  I  anticipated  no  more  difficulty  than  in  landing 
from  the  boat  at  Boulogne.  But  I  wanted  to  get  it  over,  for 
my  hunger  pinched  me,  and  it  was  fearsome  cold.  Still 
the  guns  wont  on,  like  hounds  baying  before  a  quarry.  The 
city  was  out  of  range,  but  there  were  strange  lights  on  the 
ridge  to  the  east. 

At  last  we  reached  our  goal  and  marched  through  a  fine  oki 
carved  archway  into  a  courtyard,  and  thence  into  a  drauelit\ 
hall. 

"  You  must  see  the  Sektionschef ,"  said  our  guide. 

I  looked  round  to  see  if  we  were  all  there,  and  noticed  that 
Hussin  had  disappeared.  It  did  not  matter,  for  he  was  not 
on  the  passports. 

We  followed  as  we  were  directed  through  an  open  door 
, There  was  a  man, standing  with  his  back  towards  us  looking 
at  a  wall  map,  a  very  bfg  man  with  a  neck  that  bulged   over 
his  collar. 

I  would  have  known  that  neck  among  a  million.  At  the 
sight  of  it  I  made  a  half-turn  to  bolt  back.  It  was  too  late, 
for  the  door  had  closed  behind  us,  and  there  were  two  armed 
sentries  beside  it. 

The  man  slewed  round  and  looked  into  my  eyes.  I  had  a 
despairing  hope  that  I  might  bluff  it  out,  for  \  was  in  different 
clothes  and  had  shaved  m.y  beard.  But  you  cannot  spcnfi 
ten  minutes  in  a  death-gripple  without  your  advers.'-rj'  gettinf:; 
to  know  you. 

He  went  very  pale,  then  recollected  himself  and  twisted 
his  features  into  the  old  grin. 

(To  ie  continued) 
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THE  MILITARY 
MACKINTOSH 


> 


The  style  of  this  coat  is  exactly 
what  is  desired  by  officf  rs  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  every  detail  of  its 
manufacture  to  ensure  the  coat 
hanging  comfortably  on  the 
wearer  and  to  keep  him  dry 
under  the  worst  possible  weaiher 
conditions. 

Every  coat  is  tested  before 
being  sent  cut,  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  waterproof. 

PRICES  : 

Single-breasted,  with  deep  overlap, 
slorm  collar,  al'-round  bell,  shoulder 
straps,  and  strap  at  wrist.  Cut  for 
riding  if  desired,  in  finest  quality  light- 
weight  Indiana, 

£3  15  0 

SPECIAL  WINTER  TEXTURE, 
extra  heavily  proofed,  and  practically 
untearable.       Finest    value  in   London, 

£3    3    0 


iDunhills 

S  Ltd., 

B  2  CONDUIT  STREET.  LONDON, 

g  Manchester  :     90-92    Cross    Street. 

=  Glasgow  :      72    St.   Vincent   Street. 


m 


INEXPENSIVE 
NIGHTDRESS 

designed  and  made  in 
our  own  workrooms  from 
fine  silk  crepe  de  Chine, 
edged  lace  beading.  Cut 
Empire  pattern  with  cross- 
over front  to  tie.  In  pink, 
white,  maize  and  sky. 
Special  price, 

29/6 
New  shaped  Cap, 
M  9. 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VERE  STREET  AND  OXFORD  STJIEET 

■  LONDON  W    ■ 

ALSO  AT  1.EEDS  SCARBOROUGH 
^=    HARROGATE  AND  YORK    == 


-^"^^y 


Catalogue  post  free. 


f" 


C^*^   DRESSING-GOWNS 

Keep  Chills  Away! 

SLIP  out  of  bed  and  into  one  of  these 
easy,  comfortable  "  Style  -  Craft '' 
Dressing-Gowns,  and  join  the  ranks  of 
thousands  of  happy  men  who  wear 
these  gowns  to  and  from  the  bath-room, 
whilst  shaving,  and  everywhere  where  a 
dressing-gown  is  worn. 

Water  does  not  hurt  a  "  Style-Craft " 
Dressing-Gown. 

They  will  be  doubly  appreciated  by  our 
wounded  heroes  whether  in  hospital  or  home — 
therefore  you  csuld  not  choose  a  more  suit- 
able present  than  a  "Style-Craft"  Dressing- 
Gown. 

PRICES  from  18/6  to  60/- 

Ask  to  see  the  name  "  Style-Craft  "  woven  on  to 
each  gown — it  is  there  for  our  mutual  protection. 
Made  in  a  variety  of  colourings  to  suit  the  masculine 
taste,  and  in  sizes  to  suit  boys  ana  youths  for  school 
use. 

Ohtainabte  from  hading  hositri  and  outfitters.      If  any 
difficulty  in  odtaiitiTtg,  write  to  the  iole  manufacturers . 

BARKER    AND    MOODY,     Limited, 
PaddockWorks,  Shafton  Lane,  Holbeclt,  LEEDS 


/ 


/ 


f  • 


I 


I 


-" 


Cajiadi, 
South 


East     Africa,    South     Africa, 

,   and    Norway. 


NEW  GREEK 
CREPE  DE  CHINE 
NIGHTDRESS 

Designed  and  made 
by  our  own  workers  in 
pure  Silk,  Crepe  de 
Chine,  or  triple  ninon, 
finished  at  waist  with 
fine  tucks,  entirely 
hand-made. 

Price 


■fh 


|S>\ 


^.' 


39/6 


DebenKam 
&Freebod[v 

Wigmore  Street. 

,C»vehdish  Square)  London.W 


Famous  lor  over  a  Century 
fbrTosle.  (or  Qj^olify  for  Volvje 
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NOW    READY.  VOLUME    No.    1 

OF 

RAEMAEKERS' 
CARTOONS 


In   Half-Leather. 


Lettering  in  Gold. 


npHE     Volume     contains     an     Introduction     by     the     Editor     of 

"LAND    &    WATER";     a    letter    from   the   Prime    Minister, 

Mr.   H.   H.   Asquith;   a  portrait  of  the   Artist;    156  CARTOONS 

IN   COLOURS;  and  156  CHAPTERS  BY  THE  FOLLOWING 

WRITERS:— 


EDEN  PH  ILL  POTTS 
a.  K.  CHESTERTON 
ARTHUR  POLLEN 
SIR  HERBERT  WARREN 
SIR  SIDNEY  LEE 
HORACE  ANNESLEY 

VAC HELL 
FRANCIS  STOPFORD 
JOHN  aXENHAM 
W.  L.  COURTNEY 

Price    20/-    net. 

At  all   Booksellers,  or  direct  from    "LAND  &  WATER," 
Empire  House,   Kingsway,   London,   W.C. 


JOHN  BUCHAN 

BOYD  CABLE 

HILAIRE  BELLOC 

ALICE  MEYNELL 

EDMUND  GOSSE 

SIR  GEORGE  BIRDWOOD 

FATHER  BERNARD 

VAUGHAN 
THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 
H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 


SIR  W.  M.  RAMSAY 
RALPH  D.    BLUMENFELD 
JOSEPH  THORP 
CLIVE  HOLLAND 
ARTHUR  SHAinVELL 
W.  M.  J.  WILLIAMS 
CECIL  CHESTEirnjK 
ALFRED  STEAD 
ARTHUR  MORRISON 
E.  CHARLES  VIVIAN 


For  those  who  have  been  collecting  the  parts.  Binding  Cases  may  be  obtained  at  6/-  net. 
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OUR  NEW 


I  ALL-LEATHER  PUTTEES 

i  NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT 

M  These  most  comfortable,  -     ,^. 

P  good-looking  puttees  are 

M  made    entirely    of    fine 

g  supple  tan  leather,  and 

^  fasten   simply   with   one 

3  buckle  at  bottom. 

M  They  are  extremely  dura- 

g  ble,  even  if  subjected  to 

=  the  friction  of  riding,  as 

g  the  edges  never  tear  or 

g  fray  out. 

g  The  puttees  are  speedily 

=  put  on  or  taken  off,  and 

g  readily     mould     to     the 

g  shape  of  the  leg. 

g  The    price    per    pair   is 

g  16/6,    post    free    inland, 

g  or    postage    abroad    i/- 

g  extra,    or   sent   on     ap- 

g  proval     on     receipt     of 

g  reference.  _ 

I   Grant  and  Cockburn  | 

g  Established  1821.  Ltd.        g 

I  25  PICCADILLY,  W,  | 

g  Military  and  General  Tailors,  Legging  Makers-    g 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a  -455  Government  Revolver  Bullet. 


{Patented.} 

PROTECT  the  Ixxiy  iL>  well  its  the  head   from  splinteri   and  fragiTi<?iit^ 
of  shell,   spent  buUfts,  etc. 
No    inconvenience    to    wearer,   little    additional   weight,   freedom    of    move- 
ment, maximum  of  protection. 

Pull  particulars  and  self  im-asurement  form  on  application.  COMPLETE 
OUTFITS  AT  SHORT  NOTICE.  Trench  Coats,  British  Warms.  Sam  Browne 
Belts,  Service  Caps.  Marchiny  and  Field  Boots,  Map  Cases,  Electric  Lamps. 
Prismatic  Binoculars.  Compasses.  Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols.  Daggers, 
Knives,  Canteens,  Wire  Cutters,  etc. 

Tailorins  Department, 

THE  WILKINSON  SWODD  CO.,  LTD., 

53     P£Lll      JVLsLll,    X^onaoxi,     S.W. 

T.  H.  RANDOLPH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within   24  hours   when  necessary, 
at  strictly  competitive  prices. 


THE  ORIGINAL   CORDING' S.   Estd.  1839. 


Waterproof  Trench  Coat 


This  good-looking  waterproof 
coat  although  designed  chiefly 
for  trench  wear,  is  also  of 
general  militai-y  usefulness. 
The  wide  lap-over  front  ex- 
cludes both  wind  and  rain.  The 
deep  collar  is  fitted  with  a 
special  tab  and  buckle,  and 
when  turned  up  closes  comfort- 
ably round  the  chin.  Openings 
to  the  two  large  pouch  pockets 
go  right  through,  and  so  give 
easy  access  to  one's  inner 
pockets. 

When  Ordering  a  "Trench"  Coat,  or  if  to 
be  sent  on  apptoval,  height  and  chest 
measure,   and  reference,  should  be  given. 


NEW   CAMPAIGNING    PONCHO 

and    SLEEPING   BAG. 

{PaUnt  applied  for. y 

This  perfected  form  of  waterproof 
poncho  slips  on  readily  over  the 
head,  has  a  neatly-fitting  turn-up 
collar,  and  sleevelets  which  give  en- 
tire freedom  to  the  arms.  By  a 
simple  adjustment  the  poncho  is 
converted  in.stantly  into  a  first-rate 
sleeping  bag,  in  which  a  man  may 
lie  the  night  through,  unaffected 
either  by  wet  ground  or  soaking  rain. 


Illastrated  List  at  request- 


J.C.Cording&C\ 


'O.,   Waterproofers 
Ltd.    to  H.M.  the  King 

Only  Addresses: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W., *  35  st. james  s  ST.,  s. w. 


in  > 


STRONG  AND  RIGID 

and  easy  to  erect  (even  on  hilly  ground). 
Empire  Fence  is  the  best  tor  boundaries 
of  all  kinds,  and  once  up  is  practically 
everlasting.  Every  wire  Is  of  equal 
strength,  tested  to  bear  a  strain  of 
2,249  lbs.  Joined  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section by  a  scientifioally  perfect  knot, 
neither  wire  can  draw  through.  The 
whole  fabric  is  strong  yet  resilient,  and 
will  withstand  the  attack  of  the  heaviest 
animal  without  injury  to  fence  or  beast. 
Suitable  alike  for  big  estates,  large 
farms,  or  small  holdings. 


HARD 
STEEL 


EMPIRE 
FENCE 


WOVEN 


WIRE 


ONCE  ERECTED  IT  IS  PRACTICALLY 
EVERLASTING. 


W.  S.  M.  wrilej  from 
ChaUonI  Si.  Gile>.  Buck 

" /"  have  erected  the 
'  Empire  '  Fence,  and  am 
very  tpell  pleased  with  it. 
Quite  the  strongest  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

Write    for     Catalosue  W 

PARKER,   WINDER  & 
AGHURGH,  Limited 

BIRMINGHAM. 


rr:; 


TRENCH  BLOCK  CHOCOLATE 

HIGHEST     QUALITY,       DELICIOUS    FLAVOUR. 
NOURISHING    AND     SUSTAINING.  


Made  by  the  firm  who  had  the  honour  of  supply- 
ing the  chocolate  for  the  troops  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra's  order ;  specially  prepared  in 
blocks  for  the  convenience  of  officers  at  the  front 
or  on  H.M.  ships,  and  most  suitable  also  for  sending 
to  our  prisoners  of  war. 

2/6  per  lb.;  2  lb.  can  be  sent  to  France  securely 
packed,    post    free,    for    6/-,     6  lb.    for    16  -. 

„Lt,.VSrARREN  &  CO..„a*it... 

High-Class  Chocolate  Manufacturers. 

101    REGENT   STREET,   &    75   QUEEN'S  ROAD, 

BAYSWATER,    LONDON,   W. 

Chocolates,  FresIJ);  Mad,;,  Daintily  Packed,  from  .3/- per  lb. 

Also  Special  Dainties  for  At  Homes,  etc. ;  inspection  invited. 


:   Taiff^W   C^^^W   ^^^^^ff   ^^P^ 
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By  Appointment 


10,000     Officers 
wear    it 

'T'HE     fighting    coat  "  par    ex- 
cellence "  —   its       qualities 
endorsed  by  10,000 ofiicer- wearers, 
and  by  numerous  imitations. 

Comfort  and  security  under  the 
worst  weather  conditions — in- 
stantly adaptable  to  changes  of 
temperature— built  for  iron-hard 
wear. 

Recommended 

by    the    War    Office 


Trench  Coat,  with  detachable  CC 
"Kamelcott"  lining         ...  *" 

i.e..  Coat      £4  .  14  .  « 
Lining      1  .  11  ,  6 

Trench    Coat,   with    sheepsiiin  CO 
Lining  detachable    ^" 


6.6 


8.8 


i.«.,  Coat      £4 
Lining      3  . 


14  .  6 
13  .  6 


THRESHER 


SCOTTISH     AGENTS  : 

WM.     ANDERSON      &     SONS, 

14  George  St.,  Edinburgh.  1*6  Mjjpe  St.,  Glasgow. 


Trench  Coat,  Cavalry  Type,  Knee  Flaps,  mi 
Saddle  Gusset,  15/6  extra. 


IRREPLACEABLE  ! 

.  .  No  other  rain-coat  can 
take  the  place  of  your  trench- 
coat  for  comfort  and  protec- 
tion. .  .  .  After  9  months  of 
daily  use  and  rough  treatment 
my  coat  is  just  as  serviceable 
as  when  it  was  new." 

— Lt.-Col.  M.M.G.  Bde., 
Canadians, 

Feb.  21,  1916. 

Send  iize  of  cheat  and  approximate  height, 
and  to  avoid  delay  enclose  cheque  when 
ordering.  Payment  refunded  if  coal  not 
iuitable. 
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By  Ltfuii  RatmaekiTt. 


Drawn  exclusioely  lor  "Land  and  Water.' 


At  the  World's  Judgment  Seat 


'  Since  the   first  day  the  war  has  been  to   us  nothing  but   the  defence  of  our  right  to  existence  and  freedom. 
Therefore  we  were  first  and  alone  to  declare  our  readiness  for  peace  negotiations  "  :  Herr  von  Belhmann-Hollweg 


LAND    &     WATER 
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-rsae^Bs^TF? 


Of hcer  (apprehensively) :  What  a  smash 
those  fellows  would  have  if  a  tyre 
were  to  burst  at  that  pace  on  one 
of  these  bends. 


Dunlop  (slightly  amused)  :  Yes,  if- 


1 


but  I  don't  think  you  need  worry 
about  that,  as  I  happen  to  know 
the  tyres  are  Duniops. 

Officer :  That's  all  very  well,  but 
even  EKinlops  burst  sometimes. 

Dunlop :  Only  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances.  I  always  make  the 
side  waJls,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
casing  of  the  cover  extra  strong, 
stronger  in  fact  than  the  casing  of 
any  other  cover,  in  order,  first  of 
all,  to  obviate  bursts,  and  secondly, 
so  that  the  casing  can  really  be 
satisfactorily  re-treaded.  Many 
tyres  burst  at  the  walls  before  the 
original  tread  is  anything  like  worn 
out,  and  no  cover  will  stand  re- 
treading so  well  as  a  Dunlop.  They 
are  points  worth  bearing  in  mind. 


l. 


I  ©  y  iM  L  a 

■    RUBE5ER  COMPANY,  LTD., 

Founders  of  the  Pnaumatic  Tjrre  IndustiT, 
ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM. 
OF    ALL     MOTOR     AGENT? 


>   I  V.  .!-T^ 
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DEFYING     AMERICA 

WITHIN  less  than  one  month  from  this  date, 
to  be  exact  on  Tuesday,  November  7th, 
the  election  of  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  held.  Germany, 
M-ith  that  amazing  disregard  of  all  national  susceptibili- 
ties except  her  own  which  has  marked  her  policy  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  wSr,  has  chosen  this  occasion 
for  a  demonstration  of  "  frightfulness  "  on  the  threshold 
of  America.  New  York  is  the  chief  port  of  the  United 
States  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  term  can  be  applied  in  any 
other  country  ;  it  is  as  though  London  and  Liverpool 
were  rolled  into  one,  and  tliis  week  the  marine  highway 
leading  to  New  York  has  been  ringed  with  destruction  by 
German  submarines  which  have  overwhelmed  not  only 
enemy  ships  but  ships  belonging  to  neutral  nations  and 
trading  between  neutral  ports.  It  is  true  that  this  work 
of  destruction  has  taken'  place  outside  territorial  waters, 
but  none  the  less  is  it  directed  primarily  against  American 
interests.  Let  a  man  live  in  the  country,  and  it  would 
make  no  dilference  to  his  sense  of  self-respect  if  all  who 
attempted  to  visit  him  had  their  vehicles  wrecked  on  the 
highroad  just  outside  his  lodge-gates  and  not  on  his 
carriage  drive  within  the  gates. 

Washington  has  recognised  the  truth  of  this  analogy 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  As  our  naval  writer  Mr. 
Arthur  Pollen  points  out  in  his  lucid  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, President  Wilson  protested  against  British  cruisers 
patrolling  the  sea-lanes  of  traffic  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  the  American  coast  and  said  he  could  only 
regard  such  action,  if  continued,  as  unfriendly.  Inas- 
much as  we  have  acted  in  deference  to  American  wishes, 
German  submarines  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  immunity, 
which  they  are  utilising  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future  for  the  British  Navy  to  take  steps  that 
will  render  transatlantic  raids  of  this  nature  more  diffi- 
cult and  most  unhealthy.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
our  sailormen,  once  they  set  going,  will  make  things  as 
impleasant  for  the  U  boat  on  the  other  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic as  they  are  here,- and  whatever  damage  may  be 
done  before  these  activities  arc  checked,  can  only  be 
attributed  to  Britain's  desire  to  conduct  the  war  with  as 
little   annoyance   as   possible    to    neutral   countries. 

Many  rumours  are  current  of  the  assistance  which 
f/5.',  is  supposed  to  have  received  in  American  waters, 
one  story  even  going  as  far  as  to  assert  that  a  secret  base 


has  been  established  in  a  secluded  American  rove. 
These  rumours  are  best  ignored,  until  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  facts  on  which  they  are  based.  It 
must  never  be  overlooked  that  one  object  of  Germany's 
foreign  policy  at  the  present  time  is  to  create  bad  blood 
between  the  Allies  and  the  United  States,  and  especially 
between  Downing  Street  and  the  White  House.  And  we 
know  by  experience  that  calculated  and  frigid  lies  are  the 
favourite  weapon  in  the  diplomatic  armoury  of  Wil- 
helmstra,sse,  when  such  an  end  is  in  view.  Where- 
fore it  were  wise  to  suspend  our  judgment  over  any 
rumoured  American  unfriendliness  until  an  authentic 
report  is  forthcoming. 

What  effect  Germany  hoped  this  raid  would  have  on 
the  Presidential  election  it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  doubt 
she  was  of  opinion  that  America  would  be  too  involved 
in  her  own  internal  affairs  to  trouble  to  take  vigorous 
action  against  a  defiance  of  her  previous  notes  and  pro- 
tests. England  knows  from  her  own  experience  that 
Germany  times  her  aggressions,  though  not  always  with 
success,  by  the  domestic  difficulties  of  her  neighbours. 
President  Wilson  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitaiiia  told 
Berlin  in  as  plain  language  as  it  were  possible  to  use, 
that  his  objection  to  submarine  attacks  against  the 
enemy's  seaborne  trade  "  Hes  in  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  employing  submarines  in  the  destruclioa 
of  commerce  without  disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness, 
reason,  justice,  and  humanity  which  all  modern 
opinion  regards  as  imperative.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  officers  of  submarines  to  visit  a  merchant- 
man at  sea  and  examine  her  papers  and  cargo.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  prize  of  her,  and 
if  they  cannot  put  a  prize  crew  on  board,  they  cannot  sink 
her  without  leaving  her  crew  and  all  on  board  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  sea  in  her  small  boats."  While  U  boats 
have  grown  greatly  in  size  and  their  radius  of  action  has 
vastly  expanded,  the  objectionable  nature  of  their  attacks 
on  trading  vessels  remains  the  same,  and  the  experiences 
of  the  crews  and  passengers  from  the  steamers  sunk 
this  week  almost  within  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
are  exactly  of  that  character  which  aroused  the  Presi- 
dential ire  over  sixteen  months  ago. 

It  is  too  soon  for  us  to  know  what  steps  the  American 
Government  proposes  to  take  over  this  deliberate  purpose 
of  Germany  to  carry  the  war  within  earshot  of  the 
American  people.  The  British  Navy  will  not  be  slow  to 
accept  the  challenge,  and  as  it  is  reported  Washington 
refuses  to  accept  the  contention  of  the  Allies  that  neutrals 
should  deny  the  use  of  their  harbours  to  submarines, 
the  United  States  imposes  on  the  Allies  the  duty  of  con- 
stantly patrolling  all  possible  arenas  of  submarine  activity. 
To  talk  of  such  elementary  naval  precaution  as  "  vexa 
tious  and  uncourteous,"  will  then  be  ridiculous.  We  have 
also  other  neutrals  to  consider.  President  Wilson  may 
regard  the  German  sinking  of  Dutch  and  Norwegian 
vessels  trading  not  with  enemy  countries  but  with  the 
United  States,  almost  at  the  entrance  of  New  York 
harbour,  as  a  purely  academic  question,  but  he  cannot 
expect  Holland  and  Norway  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  him. 
This  flagrant  disregard  of  neutral  interests  is  further 
evidence  of  that  arrogant  ignoring  of  lesser  nations 
which  is  a  peculiar-  distinction  of  German  mentality. 

The  British  people  have  come  to  regard  the  submarine 
in  much  the  same  light  as  the  airship — a  modern 
instrument  of  destruction  whose  powers  have  been  con- 
siderably overrated,  but  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, can  achieve  a  maximum  of  mischief  in  the  mini- 
mum of  time.  Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  Britons 
will  not  be  terrorised  by  either  peril,  for  while  they  quite 
understand  the  enemy  must  score  now  and  again  by  the 
very  rules  of  the  game,  they  are  assured  that  in  both 
instances  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  strong 
right  arm  of  Britain  delivers  the  knock-out  blow. 
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The  Salient  of  Beaucourt 


By  Hilaire  Bclloc 


WE  saw  last  week  the  importance  of  the  junction 
Achiet  Le  Grand  upon  the  railway  north  of 
the  present  British  Hne  near  Le  Sars  and  of 
the  road  centre  of  Bapaume  norti;--'ast  of 
the  same. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  situation  which  has  not 
been  dealt  with  yet.  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  enemy 
in  what  I  may  call  the  Beaucourt  sahent.  I  jiroposc  that 
name  from  the  position  of  the  hamlet  and  railway  station 
of  Beaucourt  which  mark  its  tip. 

Before  the  great  offensive  on  the  Somme  bt-gan  the 
line  which  the  enemy  held  ran,  it  will  be  remembered,  as 
does  the  thick  line  upon  the  accompanying  Map  1.  That 
is.  it  ran  thus  so  far  as  the  northern  part  of  tlie  British 
sector  was  concerned. 

Neglecting  for  the  moment  what  has  taken  place  upon 
the  rest  of  the  thirty  odd  mile?  of  front,  and  considering 
only  this  restricted  field,  that  front  now  runs  as  does  the 
dotted  line  upon  the  same  Sketch  I.  The  German 
front  has  been  swung  round  over  an  angle  of  qo  degrees, 
and  where  the  enemy  held  one  level  line  of  positions  he 
now  holds  an  angle  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  right 
angle. 


HcbutoW 


ALBERT 


In  other  words,  a  very  pronounced  salient  has  been 
created  to  his  disadvantage.  All  this  is  said  qv.ite  apart 
from  other  disadvantages  of  the  new  position,  the  chief 
of  which  is,  of  course,  that  on  the  new  side  of  the 
salient  his  trenches  are  rapidly  and  therefore 
necessarily  insufficiently  constructed  ;  from  Gommecourt 
right  down  to  north  of  Thicpval,  from  A  to  B  he  holds 
his  old  organisation  which  he  has  had  two  years 
to  consolidate,  but  on  the  new  line  from  B  to  C  he  is  hold- 
ing trenches  which  he  has  had  at  the  most  a  few  weeks 
to  prepare.  But  even  if  this  new  side  of  his  salient  was  as 
■strong  as  the  old  it  would  still  be  a  point  of  capital  im- 
■portance  that  he  was  thus  thrust  into  a  forward  angle  of 
such  prominence  and  so  sharp. 

With  that  point  well  in  mind  let  us  proceed  to  ask  Our- 
selves how  in  this  modern  trench  warfare  the  danger  of 
■holding  such  a  salient  appears  ;  in  what  degree  and  after 
about  what  acuteness  of  angle  it  may  become  untenable. 

There  is  here  some  danger  of  a  misunderstanding  which 
has  arisen  more  than  once  in  the  study    of   the  present 


campaign  from  not  correcting  observation  upon  the  map 
with  common  sense.  This  misunderstanding  consists  in 
considering  only  the  sharpness  or  shape  of  a  salient  and 
not  the  much  more  important  factor  of  its  scale.  A  salient, 
for  instance,  such  as  the  Germans  hold  in  the  Woeuvrc, 
generally  called  the  Salient  of  St.  Mihiel,  is  not  harder  to 
hold  than  a  straight  line.  It  is  too  wide  for  any 
effective  fire  to  be  delivered  across  it  ;  and  so  long  as  its 
extreme  point  is  not  too  shari)  it  can  be  held  with  the 
same  forces  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  continu- 
ous line  would  be.  Except  when  there  is  a  war  of  move- 
ment, as  during  the  Russian  retreat  of  last  year,  a  very 
large  salient  of  this  kind — what  may  be  called  a  strategical 
salient — can  be  held  under  the  modern  conditions  of  the 
defensive  just  as  well  as  a  continuous  line.  Most  of 
those  studying  the  war  (and  I  include  myself)  fell  into  the 
error  during  its  earliest  phases  of  misunderstanding  that 
point,  for  we  were  still  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  a 
normal  war  of  movement,  and  had  not  come  to  regard  the 
fighting  in  the  West  as  a  siege. 

Conversely,  a  very  small  salient,  the  moment  it 
comes  to  be  sharp,  is  doomed  for  several  reasons. 
First  because  the  opponent  takes  the  guns  which 
defend  it  in  reverse ;  he  uncovers  the  accidents 
of  ground  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  security. 
Next  he  comes  to  enfilade  trenches  the  trace  of  which 
was  drawn  up  towards  the  face  of  the  old  position. 
Lastly  for  what  it  is  worth — ^but  it  is  no  small  factor 
(though  not  a  decisive  one) — the  oj^iponent's  guns  take 
the  trenchis  in  reverse  as  well  as  by  their  frontal  fire. 

The  point  is  quite  elementary,  and  I  think  obviou?, 
but  perhaps  a  diagram  will  do  no  harm.  Suppose  you 
have  here  on  Sketch  II  the  dotted  line  to  represent  aver- 


age effective  range  for  the  heavy  artillery  of  various 
calibres,  and  the  positions  of  these  batteries  to  be  at  the 
points  marked  i-i.  Then  a  force  trying  to  hold  the  salient 
A-B-C  is  adversely  subject  to  fire  both  directl}-  upon  the 
fronts  of  the  trenches  B-C,  A.-B  and  in  reverse  upon  the 
back  of  those  trenches.  Further,  in  a  complex  system 
of  trenches  drawn  up  as  at  E-F  for  meeting  an  attack 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  arrows  G,  it  is  clear  that 
when  a  new  attack  has  developed  from  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  H,  a  very  heavy  proportion  of  the  trench 
work  which  was  formerly  shielded,  is  now  exposed. 
You  cannot  construct  works  which  are  equally  strong 
against  frontal  fire  and  flank  fire.  It  is  true  that  high 
angle  fire  has  much  the  same  effect  from  whatever 
direction  it  comes,  because  the  last  part  of  its  trajectory 
is  so  nearly  perpendicular.  It  is  also  true  that  no  well 
constructed  trench  can  be  completely  enfiladed.  Still,  fire 
from  the  flank  remains  a  very  serious  addition 
to  the  difliculties  of  any  defensive  line  no  matter  how  care- 
fully it  has  been  traced.  Finally,  and  much  more  im- 
portant, the  guns  supporting  the  men  in  the  salient  and 
situated  behind  a  cover  say  M-N,  were  under  cover  so  long 
as  the  attack  came  only  from  in  front  (i).  But  when  the 
attack  comes  from  the  side  (2)  as  well  their  positions  are 
uncovered  and  they  can  no  longer  be  used  ;  they  must  be 
withdrawn    or  "lost.       Observation    from   the    air,    the 
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occasional  spotting  of  batteries  and  direct  hits  upon  them 
by  indirect  lire  over  the  cover  which  shields  them,  has  not 
the  effect  of  fire  directed  upon  them  from  positions 
where  no  obstacle  intervenes. 

These  small  tactical  salients,  therefore,  are  necessarily 
doomed  when  they  are  acute,  and  throughout  this  war, 
especially  in  its  latter  siege  stages  in  the  West,  we  have 
had  innumerable  examples  of  that  truth.  Indeed  every 
commander  has  reduced  such  salients  when  they  began 
to  appear  save  in  the  rare,  cases  where  he  deliberately 
sacrificed  their  garrison  for  the  sake  of  delay.  Verdun 
afforded  many  examples  ;  Avocourt  for  instance ;  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Goose  Hill  ;  the  wood  above  Vaux,  etc. 
In  all  cases  where  a  sharp  salient  developed  the  width 
of  which  was  small  enough  to  permit  average  effective 
range  to  tell  upon  both  sides  of  the  angle,  and  upon  the 
gun  positions  which  supported  it,  the  salient  could  not 
stand. 

Now  between  these  two  general  types — the  first  large 
one,  which  may  roughly  be  called  the  strategical  salient, 
and  the  second  small  one  which  may  roughly  be  called 
the  tactical  salient — there  obviously  lies  a  doubtful  cate- 
gory, and  it  is  the  examples  within  this  doubtful  category 
which  have  afforded  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
in  the  course  of  the  war. 

Ypres  is  a  very  good  example.  The  salient  of  Ypres 
was  too  large  to  be  called  a  tactical  salient,  perhaps,  but 
when  it  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  approach  a  semi- 
circle in  shape,  it  was  discovered  that  this  line  was  too 
bold.  The  losses  to  the  troops  holding  it  by  reverse  fire 
from  the  enemy  were  too  serious,  and  therefore  about 
eighteen  months  ago  that  salient  was  reduced.  The 
form  which  it  fi.nally  took,  an  arc  rather  of  100  degrees 


than  180,  was  discovered  to  be  stable :  but  a  more 
pronounced  bulge  was  unstable. 

The  salient  formed  by  the  last  positions  to  which  the 
French  retired  in  front  of  Verdun  was  slightly  sharper 
than  this,  and  could  be  held  only  on  account  of  the 
accident  of  ground,  but  it  was  considerably  more  than  a 
right  angle.  ' 

What  are  we  to  say  with  regard  to  this  Beaucourt 
salient  ? 

It  must,  of  course,  be  premised  at  the  outset  that  stv;dy 
of  this  sort  is  quite  superficial  compared  with  the  con- 
clusions that  could  be  arrived  at  upon  the  groupd  itself ; 
but  what  I  am  about  to  point  out,  though  little  more 
than  a  fragmentary  suggestion,  is  based  on  more  than  a 
study  of  the  map,  for  I  was  acquainted  with  this  country- 
side some  years  ago,  and  have  a  fairly  clear  memory  of 
its  appearance. 

(i)  The  salient  of  Beaucourt  is,  as  yet,  not  acute.  .  It 
describes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  full  right  angle. 

We  can  appreciate  upon  the  accompanying  Map  '  1 1 
the  extension  of  its  lines.  But  every  advancj  uadi 
northward  from  the  positions  of  Courcelette,  L2  i  ars, 
and  Eaucourt  L'Abbaye,  all  of  which  are  now  in  thj  1  and; 
of  the  British  Army,  renders  the  trace  of  the  salient 
more  acute.  A  fortnight  ago  it  was  something  like  12 J 
degrees  in  rough  measurement  ;  a  week  ago  it  was  some  ■ 
thing  like  100.  After  the  capture  of  Le  Sars  and  the 
advance  beyond  that  village  it  sank  to  almost  exactly 
90  degrees,  and  with  every  further  advance  the  angle 
will  become  acute  and  more  acute. 

So  much  ■  for  the  most  elementary  point,  the  mere 
trace  of  the  salient.     What  of  its  size  ? 

(2)  The   base   of   the   salient   represents   an   extreme 
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rangf.  It  is  13,000  yards  from  the  positions  just  above 
Ciommecoiirt  to  the  foremost  British  positions  in  front 
of  Le  Sars.  Tlie  real  ranges  concerned,  however,  are 
much  more  tiian  this,  because  the  batteries  He,  of  course, 
Jar  behind  the  most  advanced  positions  held.  The 
salient  of  Beaiicourt  is,  therefore,  not  one  so  small  in  scale 
that  it  can  be  called  tactical.  Its  degree  of  strength  or 
vuhierability  must  be  tested  rather  by  conditions  of  ground. 

\o\v  it  is  precisely  here,  in  the  condjtions  of  ground 
involved  in  the  problem,  that  the  greatest  interest  appears. 
Let  us  consider  what  those  conditions  of  ground  are  : 

(.5)  The  whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ancre 
Valley  is,  at  hrst  sight,  a  confused  mass  of  rolling  ground.^ 
From  Le  Sars  itself,  and  from  the  fields  immediately  to 
the  north  of  that  village,  you  do  not  command  that  ground 
with  the  eye.  Le  Sars  is  not  much  more  than  forty  feet 
abo\e  the  Ie\el  of  the  upper  ..'\jjcre.  Between  it  and  the 
Ancre,  west  of  Pys,  are  shoulders  over  100  feet  above  the 
water  level.  But  once  these  shoulders  are  reached  you 
see,  beyond  the  Ancre  Valley,  the  swelling  uplands  to  the 
north  almost  bare  of  wood  and  marked  only  by  the 
groups  of  irees  round  rare  farms.  Now  a  comparison  of 
this  \iew  with  the  map  shows  you  that  in  spite  of  the 
confusion  of  the  ground  it  falls  roughly  into  lines  of 
height  running  from  north-west  to  south-cast. 

Upon  the  horizon,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  away,  you 
see  what  may  be  called  the  ridge  of  Bucquoy,  from  that 
large  village  or  small  country  town  which  lies  in  a  slight 
depression  of  the  roll  of  land.  The  reader  must  not  think 
of  this  horizon  line  as  a  true  ridge,  sharp  and  well  defined  ; 
it  is  rather  a  hea\'c  of  l^nd  which,  at  its  highest  point  is 
about  150  feet  above  the  river  of  the  Ancre,  and  averages 
perhaps  100.  It  is  marked  at  one  end,  the  south-eastern, 
by  the  village  of  Little  Achiet.  Its  north-western  end 
runs  up  behind  Gommecourt.  I  have  given  it  upon  Map  III 
the  letters  A-B. 

Ne.xt.  in  front  of  this  fairly  defined  height  of  land  you 
have  running  below  and  parallel  to  it  a  valley  which 
holds  the  little  brook  usually  called  in  this  countryside 
the  Brook  of  Miraumont,  because  it  there  joins  the  Ancre. 
It  is,  in  reality,  the  main  source  of  the  Ancre,  which  little 


river  is  fed  by  streams  commg  not  only  from  this  northern 
direction,  but  from  Courcclette  and  from  the  slope  at 
Thiloy  underneath  Bapaume.  I  have  marked  this  stream 
with  the  letters  S-S-S.  Further  on  again,  south  of  that 
depression,  you  have  a  second  ridge  which  I  may  call  the 
ridge  of  Puisieu.x,  far  less  defined  than  that  of  Bucquoy 
I  have  roughly  indicated  its  course  by  the  letters  C-D  upon 
the  map. 

A  third  ridge,  roughly  parallel  to  the  other  two,  may 
l)e  called  the  ridge  of  Miraumont.  It  rises  immediately 
above  that  town  to  a  height  of  100  feet  above  the  river 
Ancre  (which  here  begins  to  show  a  clearly  defined  marshy 
\alley)  touches  150  feet  and  bends  round  between  the  high 
farm  of  Tousvents,  joining  the  enemy's  present  line  of 
trenches  between  Hebuterne  and  Beaumont. 

Now  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  with  the  ground 
running  roughly  in  these  chspositions,  the  guns  with 
which  the  enemy  supports  this  salient  are  protected  by 
rises  of  land  facing  south-west  and  their  positions  would 
be  uncovered  and  enfiladed  by  fire  which  could  be  directed 
from  the  south-east.  The  axis  of  cover  runs  everywhere 
in  this  salient  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the  best 
))ositions  arc  to  be  discovered  upon  the  slopes  above  this 
little  stream  S-S-S. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  situation  that  no  very 
ronsiderable  advance  from  the  present  positions  in'front 
of  Le  Sars  would  begin  to  command  all  this  disposition  of 
the  ground  beyond  the  Ancre.  This  swing  round  towards 
the  north  uncovers  of  itself,  as  it  proceeds,  all  the  best 
battery  positions  of  the  enemy  beyond  the  railway.  If 
you  stand  on  the  edge  of  Loupart  Wood,  for  instance, 
\ou  look  over  empty  lields  and  an  intervening  ridge,  but 
little  lower  than  your  own  standpoint,  and  completely 
view  the  whole  of  the  deprcSssion  in  front  of  Bucquoy 
which  is  followed  by  the  stream  S-S-S.  You  are  standing 
on  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above  water  level  and 
dominate  the  whole  of  that  little  valley  which  up  to  now 
has  been  entirely  screened  from  direct  observation  by  the 
liritish.  From  the  edge  of  the  hummock  called  Butte  de 
Walencourt  you  have  a  distant  and  less  complete  view  of 
the  depression  near  Puisieux. 


The  Advance  on  Monastir 


The  advance  on  Monastir  has  now  reached  a  main  defen- 
si\c  position  which  we  should  do  well  to  study.  The 
political  importance  of  Monastir  is  frankly  its  only  value. 
Did  not  the  town  stand  there,  or  were  not  that  town  the 
symbol  it  is  to  all  the  Balkan  people,  the  Bulgarian  defen- 
sive would  not  stand  where  it  does,  but  certainly  in  the 
gates  of  the  mountains  to  the  north.  As  things  are,  how- 
ever, Monastir  irmst  be  defended.  Let  us  see  wh.at  the 
conditions  of  that  defence  are. 

The  town  of  Monastir  stands  in  a  plain  between  two 
roughly  parallel  masses  of  mountain.  That  to  the  west 
is  far  the  higher  and  rises  to  a  crest  which  averages  some 
4,000  feet  to  5,000  above  the  plain.  It  is  composed 
of  steep,  broken,  ai\d  very  difficult  ground,  rising  quite  a 
thousand  feet  to  a  mile.  This  mountain  mass  which 
stretches  far  to  the  north  seems  to  form  a  fairly  secure 
Hank  upon  which  any  defensive  line  in  front  of  Monastir 
can  repose. 

The  other  mountain  mass,  upon  the  east  of  the  plain,  is 
less  abrupt  and  more  readily  permits  of  manceuvre.  It 
is  also  less  high.  It  does  not  reach  a  jjoint  much  over 
2,000  feet  abo\e  the  plains  for  some  miles  north  of  it;> 
first  slopes  above  the  river  Czerna.  But  this  eastern 
mass  has,  close  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  river,  a  feature 
which  interrupts  manceuvre,  and  which  consists  in  sharj) 
"  scars  "  of  rock,  unclimbable  cliffs  which  are  indeed  not 
continuous,  but  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  direct 
northerly  advance.  These  scars  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  immediate  neighboiuhood  of  the  river.  Right 
round  this  eastern  mass  of  mountain  curls  the  river  Czerna, 
that  is,  the  Black  River.  The  plain  between  the  two 
m.issc.i  oi  mountains  is  everywhere  about  ten  miles  broad. 
Tne  di'fence,  fiowever,  has  to  consider  a  somewhat  longer 
line  towards  the  west  than  the  line  of  the  plain,  because 
manceuvre  is  possible  upon  the  lower  and  easier  slopes 
of  the  western  movmtains.  Should  the  defence,  however, 
be  forced  back  nearer  to  Monastir,  it  has  the  advantage 
ot  a  shorter  line  because  it  there  finds  marshy  ground  every- 
wiiere  lining  the  western   shores  of  the  upper  reaches  of 


the  Czerna.  What  the  military  \alue  of  this  marsh 
obstacle  may  be  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover,  for 
it  is  variously  described  by  different  travellei-s,  and  this  I 
conceive  to  be  due  to  its  different  state  at  different  times 
of  the  year  ;  but  I  believe  we  may  take  it  that  free 
manoeuvre  is  impossible  at  this  moment  in  the  marshy 
belt. 

The  elements  of  the  defensi\-e  line,  therefore,  which  the 
Bulgarians  now  hold  in  front  of  ^Monastir  are  as  follows  : 

An  obstacle  of  some  value,  but  fordable,  is  the  moun- 
tain river  Czerna,  from  A-B  on  the  following  Map  IV, 
over  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  Next,  proceeding 
westward,  a  line  of  trenches  across  the  plain  j-rom  Czerna 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  (iradeshnitsa,  passing 
through  the  Iiamlet  of  Kenali  and  the  village  of  Mesjidli. 
This  trench  line  across  the  plain  covers  almost  exactly  ten 
miles.  Lastly,  there  are  two  or  three  more  miles  of  con- 
tinuous work,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  posts  following  up  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  western  mountains.  This  line  of  posts 
and  perhaps  of  trenches  continues  right  over  the  mountains 
to  the  large  lake,  Prespa,  beyond  which  is  not  shown  upon 
the  sketch  map.  But  it  is  improbable  that  any  decision 
could  be  arrived  at  in  the  hills  themselves.  Monastir 
lies  not  more  than  six  miles  behind  the  nearest  point  of 
the  advanced  trenches.  It  is  upon  this  line  that  the  enemy 
has  elected  to  stand,  having  retreated  in  the  course  of 
our  offensi\e  from  Fiorina  and  the  line  of  the  river  Brod 
and  across  the  old  frontier. 

Against  the  line  of  trenches  in  the  plain  thus  described 
the  Allied  effort  has  not  as  yet  succeeded.  The  enemy 
describes  the  first  effort  against  those  trenches  as  a  serious 
repulse  for  the  Allies  and  puts  that  operation  down  to  last 
Simday.  But  we  must  be  \ery  cautious  to-day  before  we 
accept  the  description  of  any  action  sent  out  from  Berlin. 
It  is  especially  upon  the  point  of  degree  that  these 
descriptions  err,  and  sometimes  they  issue  downright 
inventions  describing  the  repulse  of  Allied  attacks  which 
never  took  place. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  has  occurred,  the  Bulgarian 
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line  between  the  mountains  and  the  river  Czerna  was 
standing  when  the  last  despatch,  upon  which  this  article  is 
based,  reached  London  on  Tuesday. 

The  continuation  of  the  line  by  the  river  Czerna  had 
not  the  same  good  fortune.  To  understand  what 
happened  there  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  the  capture 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  of  the  dominating  peak  of  Kay- 
makchalan  by  the  Serbian  contingents.  This  great 
mountain  stands  above  the  level  of  the  river  more  than 
six  thousand  feet,  and  completely  overlooks  all  the  high 
land  to  the  north.  The  positions  upon  its  slopes  and 
lummit  were  violently  contested,  and  it  was  the  carrying 
jf  that  point  which  convinced  the  enemy  of  the  necessity 
)f  retiring  upon  the  Czerna  line,  (i) 

The  Bulgarians  withdrew  to  beyond  the  Czerna,  and 
sstablished  themselves  upon  the  left  or  northern  further 
3ank  of  that  stream,  and  apparently  believed  themselves 
:o  be  in  sufficient  strength  here  to  hold  the  line  thus 
idopted.  The  despatch  sent  out  by  the  enemy  and 
referring  to  the  event  of  Friday  and  Saturday  last  de- 
scribed the  Serbian  attacks  upon  the  Czerna  line  as  having 
failed,  but  there  soon  came  further  news  from  the  Allied 
Command  showing  that  as  a  fact  these  attacks  had  suc- 
ceeded. Two  Serbian  columns  at  least  forced  the  river. 
The  one  in  front  of  Skochivir  (the  point  marked  3  on  Map 
IV)  which  village  on  the  northern  bank  was  stormed  by  the 
Serbians  last  Sunday  or  Saturday  evening,  and  held  and 
consolidated  by  them  ;  the  other  forcing  the  river  some- 
where between  Dobrovenir  on  the  southern  and  Brod 
upon  the  northern  bank. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  therefore,  the  original 
Bulgarian  line  is  turned  upon  its  left,  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  whether  the  enemy  is  in  suflicicnt  strength 
to  entrench  and  hold  a  little  further  back,  though 
he    has   lost   the   river.      Should    the    enemy   lose    his 

(i)  In  my  article  oi  that  date  describing  the  Serbian  advance  a  false 
description  led  me  into  an  error.      The  Serbians  were  at  that  moment 
crossing  the  line  of  the  River  Brod.       I  mistook  this  for  the  village  and  . 
bridge  of  tlie  same  name  upon  the  Czerna  ?i>c  miles  to  the  north. 


entrenched  positions  across  the  plain  his  next  line  would 
presumably  pass  through  H eleven,  shortened  by  the 
presence  of  marshy  ground  upon  his  left.  The  streams 
which  cross  the  plain  parallel  to  one  another  would  seem 
not  to  be  sufficient  to  form  a  line.  They  present  apparentlv 
no  serious  obstacle.  A  second  line  thus  defended  through 
Holeven  or  just  in  front  of  it  would,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  shorter  on  account  of  the 
marsh  to  the  left  upon  which  it  reposed.  But  it  would 
suffer  from  this  grave  disadvantage  :  That  the  marshes, 
if  the  enemy  should  fall  back  so  far,  would  cut  his  line 
into  two,  and  his  troops  operating  in  the  hills  beyond 
the  Czerna  would  be  separated  from  those  operating  in 
the  plain.  It  is  not  a  very  serious  disadvantage.  He  has 
doubtless  extended  the  road  beyond  Novak,  and  can; 
supply  from  Monastir  his  forces  beyond  the  river,  but- 
the  effect  of  the  marshes  is  still  a  point  worth  noting. 

While  thus  concentrating  our  attention  upon  the 
Monastir  sector  of  the  Salonika  front  we  shall  alwaj'S  do 
well  to  recall  the  point  which  has  been  made  with  such 
insistence  in   these    columns,    which   is   the    advantage 
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the  Allies  enjoy  from  the  jiodal  position  of  Salonika  and 
from  the  absence  of  lateral  communication  in  favour  of 
the  enemy.  To  put  it  diagrammatically,  the  Salonika 
command  can  attack  at  will  towards  Doiran  and  up  the 
Vardar  trench  at  D,  or  towards  the  Monastir  sector  at 
M,  or  towards  the  Stnuna  line  upon  the  east  (at  S),  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  vary  its  pressure  upon 
any  sector  of  the  100  miles  of  front  is  far  superior  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  enemy  can  shift  troops  laterally 
from  west  to  east  or  vice  versa.  The  Salonika  command 
e.ijoys  three  radiating  roads  and  two  prominent  railways 
J6i\^'jlemented  of  course  by  light  lines)  all  radiating  from 
Salonika,  and  thus  permitting  of  alternative  action. 
The  enemy  is,  upon  the  contrary,  more  or  less  tied  to  the 
three  points,  the  Vardar  valley,  the  Monastir  plain,  the 
Struma  line,  which  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
masses  of  mountain.  It  would  take  them  by  road  and 
railway  about  three  times  as  long  to  move  a  given  amount 
of  men  and  material  from  D  to  M  as  it  would  take  the 
Salonika  cdmmand  to  move  the  same.  Between  1) 
and  the  Struma  hne  (S)  the  advantage  is  only  slightly  less. 
The  enemy  can  therefore  upon  this  front  never  quite 


know  where  the  chief  pressure  wiU  next  come  nor,  when 
it  comes,  can  he  immediately  meet  it.  The  British 
offensive  eastward  towards  the  Struma  not  only  pins  the 
enemy  there,  but  linds  the  Bulgarian  command  there 
and  lubtedly  calling  for  reinforcement  which  cannot  arrive 
in  time. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  Salonika  as  a  base  for 
this  offensive  :  That  it  has  all  the  lateral  communica- 
tions in  its  hands  while  its  opponent  is  gravely  inferior  in 
that  respect. 

The  disadvantages  are  equally  obvious.  A  first  suc- 
cess from  Salonika  soutii  of  the  mountains  still  iinds  one 
(if  the  enemy  is  left  in  strength  and  not  thoroughly  de- 
feated) confronted  by  a  vast  tangle  of  roadless  mountains 
through  which  he  can  defend  the  only  two  avenues  of 
advance  :  the  Vardar  deiile,  leading  to  Nish  upon  the 
main  objective — the  Constantinople  Railway — and  the 
Struma  defile  leading  to  Sofia  upon  the  same.  The 
moment  an  advance  against  an  undefeated  or  only 
partially  defeated  enemy  begins  into  these  mountains, 
the  offensive  is  coniined  to  defiles  of  the  most  difficult 
type  for  attack  and  the  easiest  for  defence. 


The  Roumanian  Front 


Ihe  Dobrudja  front  can  be  stated  in  its  main  elements 

'libw  that  the  enemy  has  mentioned  in  his  despatches 

the  Hnc  upon  which  he  is  entrenched.     This  line  is  the 

line  Perveli-Anzacca-Sofular-Carabaca,  of  a  total  length 

from  Carabaca  to  the  sea  of  25  miles. 

Such  a  line  does  not,  of  course,  cross  the  Dobrudja. 
It  is  continued  beyond  Carabaca  right  to  the  Danube,  but 
.this  north-western  portion  of  the  line  is  much  more  thinly 
held,  the  country  being  badly  broken  and  abounding  in 
wood  and  cover.  The  enemy  is  thus  standing  in  his 
greatest  strength  upon  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  line 
towards  the  Black  Sea,  because  our  Allies  are  here  served 
bv  the  branch  railway  which  leads  from  the  main  Czerna- 
Voda  Constanza  railway  down  to  Karaomcr,  through 
Cobadinul.  It  was  along  the  line  of  this  railway  that  he 
suffered  his  bad  check  of  three  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  mass  of  the  Roumanian  and  Russian  troops  is 
grouped. 

As  will  be  seen  upon  Map  VI  the  line  upon  which   the 


enemy  is  entrenched  is  parallel  to  and  above  five  miles 
distant  from  the  line  Tuzla-Cobadinul-  Rasova,  which 
was  the  defensive  position  taken  by  our  Allies  to  defend 
the  Constanza  railway.  It  was  not  only  successfully 
held  by  them,  but  they  advanced  from  it  over  a  belt  of 
live  miles  just  mentioned  after  breaking  Mackensen's  line 
just  in  front  of  Topraisar  (on  September  19,  20,  21). 

The  enemy's  entrenched  line  runs,  therefore,  along  the 
positions  to  which  he  retreated  after  his  defeat  of  tliree 
weeks  ago.  It  passes  over  perfectly  open  rolling  land, 
which  rises  from  the  sea  to  about  180  feet  at  Pereveli ; 
about  300  at  Anzacca,  and  nearly  400  beyond  Carabaca. 
It  has  been  carefully  chosen  for  its  water  supply,  though 
undoubtedly  this  must  also  be  supplemented  by  the 
railway  from  Karaomer.  There  are  numerous  small 
wells  a.nd  reservoir  tanks  at  Carabaca  and  at  Bezaul 
near  the  railway  and  a  rather  smaller  supply  at  Anzacca 
and  at  Pervcli.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number 
of  wells  and  tanks  at  Sofular. 
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This  position  has  the  further  advantage  ot  possessing 
as  a  lateral  communication  immediately  behind  it  one  of 
the  very  few  roads  of  the  Dobrudja,  running  from  Anzacca 
through  Enghez  and  Cazilmurat.  It  has  doubtless  been 
continued  by  this  time  to  the  sea. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  Mackensen's 
right,  entrenched  though  it  is  and  reposing  upon  the  sea, 
is  secure.  We  have  so  very  little  information,  and  the 
little  we  have  is  so  vague,  that  we  know  no  more  than  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  certain  movement  here,  a  slight 
retirement  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  and  a  slight  advance  upon  the  part  of  our 
Allies.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  line  has  not  com- 
pletely settled  down  is  interesting  and  is  worth  watching. 
We  should  never  forget  that  apparently  motionless  lines 
of  trenches  to  which  so  many  months  in  the  west  have 
accustomed  us  simply  mean  that  for  a  given  front  secure 
upon  both  flanks  a  certain  minimum  of  men  is  available 
on  the  defensive.  Unless  those  two  conditions  are  present 
—the  impossibility  of  turning  either  end  of  the  line  and 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  minimum  to  hold  it  throughout 
its  whole  extent — the  apparent  deadlock  of  trench  warfare 
is  impossible. 

Now  Mackensen  is  acting  like  a  man  who  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  landing  behind  him 
from  the  sea  and  no  permanent  bridgehead  secured 
behind  him  by  which  the  Roumanians  can  cross  the 
Danube.  But  though  he  clearly  takes  these  conditions 
for  granted,  they  are  not  among  the  self-evident  things 
of  this  great  campaign.  They  are  guess  work,  and  they 
are  a  hazard.  The  Roumanians  have  been  able  to  cross 
the  Danube  and,  whether  they  established  a  bridgehead 
and  then  lost  it,  or  merely  intended  a  raid  upon  depots 
and  successfully  accomplished  it,  at  any  rate  they  showed 
that  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  possible  to  them,  and 
they  retired  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  men  or  of  , 
•  .naterial.  And  the  reason  they  could  act  thus  was  that 
there  are  not  enough  men  under  Mackensen's  command  to 
hold  his  Dobrudja  front  and  at  the  same  time  completely 
watch  the  Danube. 

The  same  character  of  uncertainty  applies  to  the  Black 
Sea  flank.  Landings  from  the  sea  have  proved  difficult 
in  some  parts  of  this  great  war,  impossible  in  others  ; 
but  only  because  there  was  in  every  case  an  ample  suffi- 
ciency of  tr_oops  to  oppose  such  a  landing. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  this  question  of  a  supply  of  troops 
that  the  uncertain  charactei  of  the  enemy  position  in  the 
Dobrudja  is  most  apparent.  The  mere  line  from  the  river 
to  the  sea  can  hardly  be  held  on  the  defensive  with  less 
than  tlie  equivalent  of  six  divisions.  The  Salonika  offen- 
si\-e  can  hardly  be  met  with  much  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  ten  :  and  even  so  that  offensive  is  not  contained.  The 
Bulgarians  have  lost,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  bend 
of  the  Czerna  ;  a  hundred  miles  away  to  the  east  they  have 
had  to  withdraw  from  the  Struma  line,  their  forces  there 
being  insufficient  to  meet  the  British  pressure.  And  yet 
they  have  with  the  balance  of  their  forces  somehow  to 
guarantee  the  whole  front  of  the  Danube  and  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  against  Allies  whose  reserve  of  numbers 
is  indefinitely  large,  and  whose  only  problem  is  the  rate 
of  equipment  and  munitionment  for  the  exploitation  of 
those  numbers. 

The  same  question  of  numbers  affects  the  other  Rou- 
manian front,  the  Carpathian  one.  Our  Roumanian 
Ally  suffers  from  the  absence  of  anv  good  lateral  com- 
munication along  the  base  of  the  chain  on  the  Roumanian 
side.  His  enemy  conversely  enjoys  the  power  by  the  use 
of  excellent  lateral  communications  on  his  side  of  doubling 
the  striking  power  of  his  forces.  He  can  move  a  mass  of 
manceuvre  first  to  one  point  and  then  to  another  along  the 
edge  of  the  main  chain  with  rapidity,  and  strike  at  the 
Roumanian  columns  first  at  the  mouth  of  one  pass 
and  then  at  another.  Each  blow  has  given  him 
increasing  success.  In  his  last  one  guns  of  position 
were  abandoned  by  the  Roumanians  to  the  number 
of  13,  and  that  is  a  serious  proof  of  reverse.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  this  work  is  being  done  with  limited 
forces.  What  can  be  spared  from  facing  the  intense 
Russian  pressure  to  the  north  and  the  vital  necessities 
of  the  Western  front  is  only  just  sufficient  for  the  task, 
and  when  one  of  the  best  Continental  critics  said  the  other 
day  that  the  Bulgarian  and  Austro-(;erman  action  against 
Roumania  was  essentially  defensive,  the  phrase,  though 
perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  contained  a  core  of  truth. 


We  have  indications  from  time  10  nine  of  what  the 
strain  upon  the  enemy's  numbers  is.  We  know  it  from 
calculation,  for  we  knew  that  he  has  already  put  in  a 
great  mass  of  his  1917  class  in  Germany  and  pretty 
well  all  of  it  in  Austria-Hungary  ;  that  he  has  warned 
all  and  called  up  pari  of  his  1918  class  in  the  one  Empire, 
and  called  it  all  up  in  the  other.  We  know  that  the 
French  have  not  had  to  put  a  single  man  of  1917  into  the 
field  yet,  and  has  not  so  much  as  warned  1918.  But 
calculation  of  this  sort,  though  much  the  surest  basis  for 
judgment,  does  not  strike  the  imagination  in  the  same  way 
that  actual  experience  does. 

Manufacturing    of  Divisions 

Now  we  have  recently  had  such  actual  experience 
upon  the  West.  We  know  that  the  enemy  had  — not  in 
repose,  but  at  any  rate  behind  the  lines — exactly  two 
divisions  left  to  bring  up  without  borrowing  from  the 
quieter  sections  of  the  front.  One  of  these  was  the  6th 
Bavarian  division  at  Lille.  They  have  had  to  bring  it 
up.  It  first  appeared,  I  believe,  upon  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, or,  at  any  rate,  the  17th  regiment  which  belongs 
to  it  was  identified  upon  that  date — nor  should  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  when  the  26th  regiment  (of  the  7th 
division),  had  to  be  relieved  upon  the  heights  just  above 
the  Ancre,  north  of  the  main  Bapaume  road,  the  units 
identified  as  relieving  it  were  the  first  and  the  second 
regiments  of  the  2nd  Naval  division. 

There  is  much  more  than  this.  The  apparently  new 
units  which  the  enemy  has  hurried  into  the  line  are  pieced 
together  w'ith  a  haste  and  an  incongruity  that  clearly 
betrays  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  from  which  he  is 
suffering.  When  an  apparently  new  division  was  formed 
the  other  day  and  thrown  into  the  Sommc  furnace  under 
the  number  212,  it  was  discovered  to  be  in  part  composed 
of  the  20th  regiment  drawn  from  the  old  6th  division, 
the  3rd  corps  :  That  famous  Brandenburg  corps  which 
was  knocked  to  pieces  in  front  of  Verdun  in  March, 
and  was  withdrawn  for  months  from  the  field. 
How  was  the  gap  in  the  3rd  corps  made  good  ? 
By  the  simple  but  most  insufficient  expedient  of 
borrowing  a  company  from  each  of  the  remaining  five 
regiments,  adding  a  certain  number  of  the  1917  class  and 
calling  it  a  new  regiment ;  the  only  really  new  material 
being  the  fraction  taken  from  the  depots.  This  same  212th 
nominally  new  division  also  contained  the  98th  regiment 
drawn  from  the  old  5th  corps.  What  took  the  place  of 
the  gStli  in  the  5th  corps  thus  depleted  ?  A  "  new  " 
regiment  which  was  numbered  395.  But  how  was  that 
"  new  "  regiment  built  up  ?  Again  by  the  simple 
process  of  borrowing  one  company  each  from  all  the  other 
regiments  of  the  corps. 

The  214th  division  (these  apparently  novel  units  all 
start  with  the  number  two  hundred)  which  was  one  of 
those  mauled  in  the  big  counter-attack  of  the  20th  of 
September  was  a  similar  hotch-potch  of  old  material. 
The  three  regiments  composing  •  it  all  came  from  the 
Meuse  and  the  Woeuvre,  not  from  recruitment  within 
the  country'.  The  enemy  simply  risked  stretching  the  line 
in  the  Woeuvre  a  little  thinner,  patched  together  an  ap- 
parently new  unit  and  threw  it  upon  the  Somme — there 
to  be  broken.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  when 
the  74th  regiment  of  Reserve  was  recently  taken  from 
the  Argonne  to  help  constitute  the  so-called  "  new  " 
213th  division.  The  74th  of  reserve  was  an  old  sorely 
tried  body,  the  gap  it  left  was  precariously  filled 
up  by  stretching  out  its  neighbours,  the  92nd  reserve  on 
its  right  and  the  73rd  reserve  on  its  left. 

Here  is  another  example.  Both  divisions  of  the  12th 
corps  were  hurriedly  summoned  to  meet  the  French 
attack — which  none  the  less  succeeded — at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Sommc  line,  I  think  about  three  weeks  ago, 
or  possibly  a  little  more.  They  were  drawn  from  the 
Aisne,  rather  to  the  east  of  the  country  which  was  held 
by  the  British  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  How 
was  the  gap  made  good  ?  By  units  drawn  from  no  less 
than  eight  other  divisions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  so-called  "  new  "  units 
are  given  their  titles  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the 
Allies  or  domestic  opinion  at  home  in  Germany.  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  deceive  the  Allies  in  the  matter 
because  in  such  fighting  as  that  upon  the  S^omme  with  its 
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continual  stream  of  prisoners  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  and  the  British,  the  formations  are  rapidly 
identified  and  their  origin  discovered.  But  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  a  perpetual  hurried  shiftinj;  and  re- 
shifting  of  men  in  this  fashion  betrays  an  intense  strain— 
and  the  strain  is  not  getting  less,  it  is  getting  greater. 

If  the  reader  asks  me  why  this  sort  of  shui^tling  of 
units  betrays  strain,  I  would  ask  him  to  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  local  commander  who  hnds  himself 
heavily  pressed.  UTiat  does  he  do  ?  He  asks  for  more 
men.  "  Send  me  another  division."  He  does  what 
Ney  did  when  Napoleon  answered  :  "  Men  ?  Does  he 
want  me  to  make  them  for  him  ?  "  Though  the  German 
commander  on  the  Somme  is  unlikely  to  receive  so 
Latin  a  reply.  The  authorities  thus  summoned  have  no 
division  ready.  That  is,  they  have  no  fully  constituted 
division  with  all  its  regular  organisation  to  hand.     They 


"  make  "  one.  But  they  can  only  "  make  "  it  by  hnd- 
ing  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  what  distant  and  separate 
points  imits  can  be  spared  here  and  there,  brigades, 
regiments,  sometimes  individual  companies.  They  can 
only  beat  up  the  required  reinforcement  by  a  hasty  and 
unnatural  association  of  these  disparate  factors  at  the 
last  moment.  Sometimes  the  conglomeration  is  too 
heterogeneous  to  hold,  and  it  has  to  be  disbanded  after 
short  use.  That  is  what  happened,  for  instance,  to  the 
Liebert  division,  which  appeared  south  of  the  Somme  in 
the  3rd  week  of  July.  It  was  formed  of  four  regiment? 
taken  from  four  separate  divisions,  widely  separated  upon 
various  parts  of  the  front,  and  its  organisation  went  tc 
pieces  under  the  strain  of  the  hammering  and  was  dis- 
banded. I  have  only  cited  a  few  examples,  publicly 
discussed  in  the  Allied  Press,  but  I  think  they  are  suffi- 
ciently significant.  H.  Belloc 


The  Blockade  of  New  York 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


WITH  a  sardonic  humour  all  their  own,  the 
Germans  have  met  the  popular  demand  for  a 
more  ruthless  use  of  their  "  most  powerful 
war  weapon,"  by  a  blockade  of  New  York 
Harbour  !  It  is  a  master  stroke  from  every  point  of 
view.  Three  nations  have  till  recently  competed  for  the 
privilege  of  being  most  hated  by  the  Germans — England, 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Hindenbcrg,  the  popular 
idol,  has  decided  between  Russia  and  England,  by  saying 
that  England  must  be  most  hated  and  Russia  the  most 
feared.  The  competition  then  is  limited  now  to  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples.  The  blockade  of  New 
York,  being  a  blow  at  each  of  them,  surpasses  Mackensen's 
decisive  victory  in  the  Dobrudja,5Falkenhayn's  triumphant 
advances  in  Transylvania,  and  the  successful  issue  of  the 
latest  war  loan,  as  a  tonic  to  Germany's  weakening  spirit. 
The  blow  to  British  shipi:)ing  is  not,  so  far  as  the  cam- 
paign has  gone  at  the  time  of  writing,  a  particularly 
serious  one,  but  it  has  been  inflicted  in  circumstances  of  a 
sensational  publicity  which  give  it  a  value  in  raising 
German  moral,  second  only  to  a  holocaust  of  lives.  But 
the  real  greatness  of  the  thing  lies  in  combining  this  with 
as  cool  and  calculated  an  affront  to  the  Americans  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  It  is  exactly  this  affront  that,  failing 
murder,  was  needed  which  could  give  its  full  value  to  a 
submarine  success.  For  have  not  the  patient,  but  dis- 
pirited, Germans  been  told  in  official  bulletins  that  it 
was  only  the  munitions  tliat  our  sea  power  enabled  us 
to  import  from  America  that  made  our  contemptible 
little  advance  on  the  Somme  at  all  possible  ?  The 
blockade  of  New  York,  then,  will  appear  as  a  salutary 
hint  to  the  United  States  that  the  kind  of  neutrality 
which  she  is  maintaining,  against  which  Germany  has 
strenuously  protested  so  often  and  so  fruitlessly—  is  not 
a  thing  that  Hindenberg  will  submit  to  lying  down. 
Unquestionably  a  situation  of  unusual  indelicacy  has 
been  created,  and  once  more  we  must  concede  that  the 
dishonours  of  war  are  with  the  active  naval  offensive  of 
the  enemj'. 

The  questions  of  immediate  interest  afe.  what  is  the 
British  Admiralty  going  to  do,  and  next,  w-hat  is  President 
Wilson  going  to  do  ?  To  some  extent  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  second. 
From  quite  early  days  in  the  war,  tne  American  Govern- 
ment, faithfully  reflecting  the  agitated  movements  of 
public  opinion,  began  to  show  a  certain  uneasiness  when 
British  cruisers  patrolled  the  approaches  to  American 
ports.  Their  "  annoying  and  inquisitorial  "  presence 
became  the  subject  of  continuous,  and  not  too  friendly 
comment.  The  thing  culminated  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lansing  in  which,  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  correspondent 
reminds  us,  he  set  out,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "  has  always  regarded  the  practice  of  belligerent 
cruisers  patrolling  American  coasts  in  close  proximity  to 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  making 
the  neighbourhood  a  station  for  their  observations,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  treatment  to  be  expected  from 
naval  vessels  of  a  friendly  Power  in  time  of  war."  Tlii" 
practice  constituted  therefore  a  menace  to  the  frctrdom 


of   American   commerce   and  was   "  vexatious  and   un- 
courteous  to  the  United  States."     To  this  the  British 
Ambassador  was  instructed  to  reply  that,  while  Great 
Britain  could  not  abandon  any  of  her  rights,  the  Govern- 
ment "  would  use  their  best  endeavours  in  order  that  the 
exercise  of  such  belligerent  rights  shall  be  attended  with 
as  little  friction  to  neutrals  as  possible."     So,  by  way  of 
conciliating  American  opinion,  the  British  cruising  force 
was  accordingly  withdrawn,  with  the  immediate    result 
that  the  commercial  submarine  Dculschland  was  able  to 
win  and  escape  from  Baltimore,  and  that  the   Bremen 
was,  at  least  professedly,  sent  out  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance.    The  Bremen  has  never  arrived,  but,  the  road 
being  now  free  from  British  naval  friction,  it  was  instead 
f/53  that  on  Saturday  last  entered  the  harbour  of  New- 
port, having  been  piloted  in  by  the  American  submarine 
D2.     D2    had    taken    f/53     for    the    innocent    Bremen. 
But  she  was  received  as  if  she  was  a  very  innocent  little 
thing  herself.     There  was  evidently  no  idea  that  she  could 
be  annoying,  inquisitorial,  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of 
American   commerce,    vexatious,  nor  even   uncourteous, 
to   the    United    States.     Her   captain   called    upon   the 
Admiral   commanding   the  naval   station,   a  newspaper 
correspondent  was  welcomed  on  board,  and  despatches 
to  Count  Bernstorff  were  sent  by  his  hands  to  be  mailed 
to  Washington.     Admiral  Knight,  however,  with  perhaps 
an  unpleasant  memory  of  recent  notes  on  the  subject  of 
belligerent  submarines  in  neutral  ports,  seems  to  have 
speeded  the  departure  of  the  arriving  guest,  who  left, 
we  are  assured — though  not  officially — -without  replenish- 
ing the  supplies  needed  for  the  work  she  was  about  to  do. 
Let  us  note  first,  then,  that  the  successful  entrance  of  an 
American   harbour   by   a   German   war  submarine   was 
made  possible  by  the  withdrawal  of  British   cruisers  at 
the  request  of  the  American  authorities. 

f753's  subsequent  proceedings  are  not  at  the  time 
of  writing,  Tuesday,  fully  known  to,  us.  But  enough 
is  known  to  show  that  they  were  of  a  very  startling 
character.  By  Monday  night  it  was  known  that 
the  British  ships  Westpoint,  Strathdenc,  Stephana  and 
Kingston  had  all  been  torpedoed,  and  besides,  the 
neutral  vessels  Blommersdijk  (Dutch)  and  Christian 
Kmidsen  (Norwegian).  L/^53  had  left  Newport  on 
Saturday  evening  and  her  first  encounter  on  Sunda> 
morning  was  with  the  American  steamer,  Kansas,  which 
after  examination,  was  permitted  to  proceed.  There  is 
some  confusion  as  to  the  precise  time  at  which  the  six 
ships  enumerated  were  sunk.  The  Westpoint  is  said  to 
have  been  attacked  at  a  quarter  to  12  midday,  10  miles 
south  of  Nantucket  Island.  The  .submarine  had  then 
taken  station  straight  across  the  westward  lane  of  the 
Atlantic  traffic.  $tephano  was  torpedoed  at  4.30  in  the 
afternoon.  She  was  a  passenger  steamer  bound  from 
St.  Johns  for  New  York,  and  there  were  many  Americans 
— the  number  is  variously  stated  as  30  and  100— on 
board,  returning  from  their  autumn  holidays.  The 
Strathdenc  and  Kingston  are  both  stated  to  have  been 
sunk  at  6  o'clock,  and  the  Blommcrsdiik  and  the  Christian 
Kiiudscn  later  in  the  evening.     There  arc  many  rumours 
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so  far  unverified.  It  is  reported,  on  the  authority  of  the 
mate  of  the  Nantucket  Hghtship,  that  three  submarines 
were  at  work.  Another  story  says  five.  Admiral 
Cleaves  is  said  to  be  confident  that  all  these  ships  were 
sunk  by  t753  only.  There  is  another  report  that  the  si.\ 
ships  enumerated  do  not  complete  the  tale  of  loss.  Three 
others,  so  far  unidentified,  are  said  to  have  been  sunk 
also.  Finally,  there  is  no  news  of  the  crew  of  the  King 
stonian,  and  it  is  premature  to  say  that  no  lives  were 
sacrificed.  For  one  day's  work  it  was  a  pretty  effective 
piece  of  blockading.  A  submarine  is  really  wonderfully 
effective  when  it  has  unarmed  ships,  and  plenty  of  them 
to  deal  with,  and  there  are  no  disturbing  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers or  patrol  boats  to  guard  against. 

These  operations,  we  are  assured  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Daniels,  have  been  carried  through  without  any 
breach  of  international  law.  Perhaps  this  distinguished 
authority  has  given  his  opinion  in  the  conviction  that 
there  are  no  international  laws  now  left  for  submarines 
to  break.  For  had  these  events  stood  alone  as  examples 
of  Germany's  sea  manners,  had  they  occurred  in  the  first 
week  of  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  conduct 
more  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  both  of  inter- 
national comity  and  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  then 
agreed.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  undisputed  points. 
First  the  Captain  of  the  Straihdcnr,  sunk  at  6  o'clock, 
says  that  his  ship  was  attacked  without  warning.  If 
a  snip  is  torpedoed  at  sea  and  none  of  those  on  board  are 
killed  by  the  explosion,  their  escape  must  be  attributed 
to  chance.  Those  who  fired  the  torpedo  were  taking 
the  risk  of  killing  several.  The  act  itself  then  is  homicidal, 
if  not  in  intention,  certainly  in  its  content.  There  was 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Strathdene  was  a  govern- 
ment ship.  It  was  a  private  ship  engaged  in  its  legitimate 
business  as  a  carrier  at  sea,  and  by  international  law  it 
was  only  liable  to  hostile  attack  if  it  resisted  capture. 
And  short  of  resistance  it  was  only  liable  to  capture  in 
conditions  that  assured  the  safety  of  the  civilians  on 
board.  In  the  sinking  of  the  Strathdene,  then,  two  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  were  without  question  violated. 
But  the  Strathdene  also  had  the  right  of  carrying  neutral 
passengers,  and  neutral  passengers  had  the  right  to  travel 
in  the  Strathdene,  with  the  absolute  assurance  of  exactly 
the  same  immunity  of  life,  limb  and  property  as  if  they 
had  been  travelling  in  a  neutral  ship.  In  attacking  as 
she  did,  therefore,  L'53  was  risking,  not  only  the  offences 
against  international  law  and  humanity  to  which  I  have 
already  drawn  attention,  but  a  gross  outrage  on  the 
sovereignty  of  any  neutral  state,  whose  subject  might 
have  chosen  this  ship  for  a  passage  to  Europe. 

The  case  of  the  Blommersdijk  is  a  stronger  one  still.  It 
is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Palemhang,  which  it  will 
be  remembered  was  torpedoed  last  March  immediately 
outside  a  Dutch  harbour,  when  on  her  way  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  The  Blommersdijk,  like  the  Palemhang,  had 
no  taint  of  belligerency  about  her  af  all.  She  was  a 
neutral  ship  bound  from  one  neutral  harbour  to  another. 
Under  no  conceivable  law  of  contraband  or  blockade 
could  her  orderly  capture  have  been  defensible.  The 
act  then  was  not  only  sheer  piracy  but  absolutely  sense- 
less piracy.  It  is  only  by  an  extreme  straining  of  accep- 
ted international  law  that  the  right  can  be  conceded  to 
Germany  of  sinking  the  ships  that  might,  if  brought 
before  a  properly  constituted  prize  court,  be  adjudged 
legitimate  captures.  And  there  is  no  reading  of  inter- 
national law  that  would  bring  the  Blom^nersdijk  within 
this  class.  How  then  can  Mr.  Daniels  say  that  no  breach 
of  law  has  been  committed  ?  except,  of  course,  that  we 
allow  there  exists  no  law  to  break. 

The  notes  that  passed  between  Washington  and  Berlin 
first  over  the  threat,  and  then  over  the  execution  of  the 
submarine  campaign,  have  undoubtedly  left  the  rights 
of  belligerents  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  a  state  en- 
tirely different  from  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
But  wide  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  disastrous  as  the 
American  concessions  have  been,  President  Wilson  has, 
nevertheless,  insisted  on  the  rights  of  humanity  being 
maintained.  And  he  certainly  does  not  admit  that 
international  law  is  dead.  His  words  to  Congress  in 
April  last  are  on  both  points  entirely  unambiguous.  It 
>vas  demonstrated,  he  said,  that  submirine  warfare  could 
:iot  be  conducted  "  in  accordance  witli  what  the  (iovcrn- 
.Tient  of  the  linited  States  must  consider  the  sacred  and  in- 
disputable rights  of  international  law  and  the  universally 


recognised  dictates  ot  humanity."  And  he  had  accord- 
ingly deemed  it  his  duty  to  inform  Berlin  that  "  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  at  last  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  unless  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  the 
abandonment  of  its  present  methods  .of  warfare  against 
passenger  and  freight  carrying  vessels,"  that  America 
could  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
altogether.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  ^^53 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  earlier  performances  of  her 
predecessors.  It  is  not  war  conducted  in  accordance 
with  sacred  rights  and  dictates.  It  is  directed  both 
against  freight  carriers  and  passenger  ships.  And 
most  significant  of  all,  if  no  lives  were  lost,  if,  that  is  to 
say,  there  was  no  fatal  and  murderous  brcfich  of  the 
"  universally  recognised  dictates  of  humanity,"  it  was 
because  the  destroyers  and  patrol  vessels  of  the  United 
States  navy  discharged  for  the  German  submarines  those 
necessary  services  in  the  rescue  of  passengers  and  crews, 
which  President  Wilson,  in  his  April  ultimatuiji,  insisted 
that  the  German  navy  must  itself  afford. 

Our   Two    Questions 

We  come  back  then  to  our  two  questions,  what  will  the 
British  Admiralty  and  the  American  Government  do  ? 
An  American  Government  might,  one  would  think,  feel 
just  a  little  humihated  at  having  to  request  the  British 
Admiralty  to  resume  its  protection  of  the  American 
trade  routes.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  the  fabu- 
lous exports  of  the  United  States  that  have  brought 
fabulous  wealth  to  the  American  people,  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this  solely  because  the  British  navy  has  pro- 
tected those  exports  against  hostile  interference.  Will  it 
now  be  reduced  to  urging  that  this  protection  shall  be 
extended  nearer  home  ?  Manifestly  the  American  des- 
troyers are  not  taking  a  hand  in  this  protection.  They 
have  done  a  most  humane  work  in  saving  the  un- 
happy women,  children  and  babies,  who  were  sent  adrift 
from  a  liner  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon  and  were  not  picked 
up  till  midnight.  It  is  a  task  that  is  always  congenial  to 
brave  men.  But  then  they  might  be  employed  not  in  pre- 
venting the  worst  consequences  of  crime,  but  in  preventing 
the  crime  itself. 

Germany,  perhaps,  holds  views  about  America  that 
are  not  ours.  The  presidential  election  takes  place  in 
about  three  weeks'  time.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
peace-at-any  price  vote  is  large,  that  it  is  mostly  demo- 
cratic in  sentiment,  and  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  loses  it  he 
loses  everything.  Does  the  Chancellor  think  he  will  sub- 
mit to  anything?  The  Neiv  York  Times,  I  observe,  says, 
that  if  the  German  Government  wants  "  to  arouse  the 
American  people  to  the  dangerous  state  of  feeling  that 
possessed  them  after  the  destruction  of  Lusitania," 
it  has  chosen  a  method  perfectly  adapted  to  that  end. 
The  Times,  perhaps,  overlooks  the  fact  that  Germany 
did  not  find  that  sentirrtent  so  very  dangerous  after  all. 
What  if  Bernstorff  has  told  his  Government  that,  if  only 
the  blockade  is  not  too  prolonged,  and  not  too  murderous, 
the  submarines  can,  at  least  till  the  election  is  over, 
terrorise  American  trade  with  perfect  safety  ?  If  the  thing 
is  kept  up  only  for  a  week,  von  Bethmann-HoUweg's  diffi- 
culties with  thg  Reichstag  will  all  be  got  over.  The 
German  public  will  be  inspirited  and  happy,  England 
irritated  and  sore,  and  the  Alliance  made  to  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  their  precious  freights.  Of  course  it 
would  lead  to  fresh  American  protests  and  to  more  elo- 
quent notes,  to  a  new,  and,  on  the  face  of  things,  a  more 
complete  German  surrender.  But  the  surrender  would 
be  lost  in  diplomatic  verbiage  and  the  real  assets  would 
remain.  To  the  German  Government  in  short,  to  whom 
the  path  of  frightfulness  is  sheer  necessity,  Bernstorff 
has  probably  explained  it  is  a  path  of  safety  also. 
Such  may  very  well  be  the  genesis  of  this  last  flouting 
of  all  the  commandments  of  the  sea.  It  has  put  the 
American  Government  into  a  difficult,  and  in  some 
respects  into  a  ridiculous  position.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
triumph  of  German  ill  humour.  But  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  it  will  prove  to  be  good  policy.  The  man  that 
laughs  last  has  a  proverbial  advantage.  And  America 
is  not  without  a  gift  for  repartee.  It  will  be  no  joke  for 
Germany  to  realise  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  man  to  put 
electioneering  prospects  before  public  duty.  And,  after 
the  votes  of  Congress  in  the  soring,  Mr.  Wilson  will  have 
a  free  hand.  Arthuk  Pollen 
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The  Opposing  Strategies 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


A  S  a  lesson  In  strategy,  the  present   situation    is 

/%      particularly    interesting.     We    find  opposed  to 

/    %    one   another   two   methods   of  operation  which 

A.     .^.have  been  evident  in  all  past  campaigns — that  is, 

the  strategy  of  envelopment  on  the  wings  and  the  so- 

•called  "  Strategy  of  interior  lines." 

The  strategy  of  envelopment  was  constantly  attempted 
by  Moltke.  in  the  two  great  campaigns  which  he  led  in 
1866  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1870  in  France.  This  strategy 
was  successful  at  Sadowa,  where  three  German  armies 
converged  around  the  Austrians  under  Benedeck.  It  was 
unsuccessful  on  the  Saar  at  the  beginning  of  1870.  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  MacMahon  at  Frf)cschwiller 
and  the  too  great  haste  of  Steinmetz  at  Forbach.  It 
was  successful,  however,  at  Saint-Privat  owing  to 
tlic  passivity  of  Bazaine,  and  above  all  at  Sedan, 
which  has  become  a  classic  example  of  the  strategy  of 
envelopment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  the  Germans 
resumed  this  strategy  on  the  Western  Front,  and  subse- 
quently in  1915,  with  the  aid  of  the  Austro-Hungarians, 
in  Poland.  On  both  occasions  the  manoeuvre  failed. 
In  1914  the  Germans  just  escaped  being  enveloped  them- 
selves on  the  Ourcq  ;  in  1915  the  Russians  arrived  back 
on  the  line  Riga-Dvinsk-Pinsk-Rovno,  after  escaping 
from  the  envelopment  with  which  they  had  been 
threatened  near  Warsaw. 

The  strategy  of  interior  lines  was  repeatedly  used  by 
Napoleon  I.  The  most  interesting  and  audacious  ex- 
ample was  that  of  1815,  where  the  Emperor  led  his  armies 
to  the  point  of  junction  between  Blucher  and  Welhngton, 
separated  them  brusquely,  defeated  Blucher  at  Ligny 
and  then  turned  against  Wellington,  who  had  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  plateau  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

The  present  campaign  of  1916  places  these  two 
strategies  in  the  limelight  once  more.  The  Allies  are 
attacking  in  an  endeavour  to  envelop,  whilst  the  Germans 
and  Austrians  are  defending  themselves  on  interior  lines. 

Enveloping   MancEuvre 

The  result  of  the  A.llied  strategy  can  be  called  "  The 
Battle  of  Europe,"  for  never  has  so  enormous  a  front 
been  seen.  It  not  merely  surrounds  the  whole  of  Central 
Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  but  embraces 
on  the  south-east  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Asia.  If  we  measure  this  front,  including  the 
few  zones  of  interruption,  we  lind  that  it  extends  from 
5,500  to  6,200  miles,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe. 

On  this  huge  front  we  can  distinguish  five  separate 
spheres  of  action. 

(i)  The  English,  Belgians,  and  French  are  opposed  to 
a  part  of  the  German  forces  on  a  line  in  the  West.  Taking 
into  consideration  its  irregularities  this  line  stretches 
for  about  420-500  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yser  to 
the  Swiss  frontier  in  the  Jura.  It  shows  two  principal 
centres  of  activity,  the  Somme  and  Verdun. 

(2)  The  Battle  of  the  Alps  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Austro-Hungarians.  This  front  is  separated  from 
the  Western  Front  by  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzer- 
land from  the  Jura  Mountains  to  the  Stelvia  Pass,  a 
distance  of  from  150-180  miles.  At  the  present  moment 
it  shows  a  quiet  zone  in  the  Alps  and  a  very  active  sector 
on  the  lower  Isonzo. 

(3)  South-east  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alps  the  Adriatic 
coast  constitutes  a  front  (jf  naval  surveillance  and  an 
interruption  in  the  land  front  from  the  Isonzo  to  Durazzo 
of  roughly  450  miles.  Durazzo  can  roughly  be  con- 
sidered as  tlie  left  wing  of  the  Balkan  battle  which 
stretches  almost  to  the  Turko-Bulgarian  frontier,  an 
extension  of  about  360  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  Allies,  except  the  Belgian,  are  here  face  to  face  with 
the  Bulgars  and  Turks  who  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  which 
seems  to  foreshadow  on  this  front  a  circumstance  greatly 
advantageous  to  the  Allies.  At  the  Turco-Bulgarian 
frontier  the  European   battle   front  loses  its  regularity, 


and  we  come  into  the  zone  of  an   Anglo-Russian-Arabic 
struggle  against  the  Turks. 

(4)  The  Turkish  front  describes  an  immense  pocket 
formed  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  Suez  Canal, 
Central  Arabia,  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  western  frontier  of  the  high  Annenian  plateau  and 
the  Black  Sea.  On  this  circumference  of  3,000-3,500 
miles,  there  are  five  centres  of  operations.  On  the  wings 
activity  is  naval,  consisting  of  zones  of  surveillance  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Black  Sea ; 
between  these  two  is  the  zone  of  the  Arab  rebellion 
against  the  Turks,  the  Turkish  counter-offensive  against 
the  British  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Russians  in  Persia, 
and  the  Russian  offensive  on  the  edge  of  the  Armenian 
plateau. 

(5)  We  now  arrive  at  the  fifth  great  sphere  of  action, 
the  struggle  between  Russians  and  Austro-Germans 
which  constitutes  the  right  wing  of  the  enveloping 
strategy,  just  as  the  battle  in  France  constitutes  the  left 
wing.  This  front  stretches  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  on  a  front  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and  consists 
of  three  centres  of  action,  one  of  these  being  sub-divided 
into  two  episodes.  On  the  south  we  have  the  front  of 
Russians  and  Roumanians  against  Bulgars  and  Austrians 
followed  by  the  Galician  and  Volhynian  fronts  where 
Russians  are  opposed  to  Austrians  and  Germans  and  the 
northern  front,  at  present  undergoing  a  period  of  observa- 
tion only,  where  Russians  are  face  to  face  almost  entirely 
with  Germans. 

These  are  the  five  spheres  of  action  which  constitute 
at  the  present  moment  the  Battle  of  Europe,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  envelop  the  Austro-German  block. 

Manoeuvre  of  Interior  Lines 

The  example  of  Napoleon  quoted  above  shows  us  the 
classical  method  of  dealing  with  an  attack  converging 
from  various  directions.  The  defenders  group  the 
strongest  possible  armj'  in  a  central  position  whence  it 
can  be  directed  either  towards  whichever  attacking  army 
becomes  most  threatening  or  to  the  point  where  the 
attackers  seem  weakest,  and  where  a  counter-attack 
might  break  the  encircling  line.  The  Imperial  General 
Staff  have  used  this  strategy  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
For  instance,  when  at  the  end  of  August  1914  they 
renounced  the  completion  of  their  attack  in  France  in 
order  to  send  troops  to  Poland,  and  again  in  1915  when 
they  failed  to  complete  their  operations  against  Russia 
in  order  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  in  the  Balkans  against 
Serbia. 

F"or  the  success  of  such  a  manoeuvre  two  conditions 
are  necessary,  namely,  a  concentration  of  reserve  in  a 
central  position,  and  good  lines  of  communication,  per- 
mitting of  the  transport  of  these  reserves  to  any  point 
on  the  front  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  rapidity  is,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  assured  by  the  very  fact  of 
the  lines  being  "  interior,"  and  therefore  shorter,  whereas 
those  of  the  adversary  are  extended  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sphere  of  operations. 

We  had  a  very  good  example  of  this  earlier  in  the 
war.  When  the  Central  Powers  assumed  the  defensive 
on  the  western  front  in  order  to  take  up  their  offensive 
in  Poland  and  Galicia,  the  Allies  would  have  liked  to 
send  round  assistance  to  the  Russians.  Unfortunately, 
the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  had  failed  ;  but  even  had 
it  succeeded  the  transport  of  men  and  guns  from  Paris 
to  Warsaw,  for  example,  would  have  hacl  to  travel  round 
via  Marseilles,  Constantinople  and  Odessa,  that  is  to  say 
about  2,500  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  various  tranship- 
ments from  steamer  to  rail,  and  vice-versa.  The  Germans, 
on  the  other  hand,  disposed  of  nine  parallel  lines  of  rail- 
way across  the  surface  of  this  circle,  and  were  thus  able 
to  effect  their  transport  over  a  distance  of  no  more  than 
600  to  630  miles  We  can  realise,  therefore,  the  advantage 
accruing  to  a  manoeuvre  on  interior  lines,  so  long  as  there 
are  available  sufficient  rapidly-transportable  reserves. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  condition  necessary  to 
success— namely,  that  the  attack  should  not  come  from 
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too  many  directions,  and  that  the  fronts  of  active  fighting 
should     not     become     too    extended."     Otherwise,     the 
manceuvre    becomes    enormously    cornplicated,"  the    re- 
serves become  rapidly  used  up  and  are  not  able  to  repulse 
one  attack  in  time  to  turn  against  another.     For  instance, 
as  long  as  the  Central  Powers  had  only  to  deal  with  the 
Anglo-French    and    the    Russians    they    had    only    two 
battle  fronts  to  supply  and  two  directions  of  transport 
• — namely,   from   east  to  west,   and   vice-versa.     At   the 
moment,  however,  when  the  Italians  entered  on  the  side 
of  the  enveloping  Powers,  and  the  Turks  and  Bulgars 
on  the  side  of  the  interior  Powers,   the  reserves  were 
called  upon  to  fmnish  too  many  men  for  the  various 
fronts  and  were  thus  unable  to  hold  men  for  despatch  to 
specially    threatened    points.     The    manceuvre    became 
more  complicated,  troops  had  to  be  sent  to  counter  the 
pressure   in   the   Alps,   at   Salonika,   in   Arabia   and  in 
Armenia.     However    secondary    they    may    be,    these 
counter-thrusts  eat  up  the  reserves,  as  much  by  reason 
of  their  distance  as  by  actual  casualties.     This  is  where 
Germany  stands  at  the  present  moment.     In  proportion 
as  the  war  has  reduced  her  reserves,  so  she  has  increased 
the  number  of  directions  to  which  they  must  be  sent  and 
extended  the  lines  which  they  must  co\er. 

Strategies  Opposed 

The  question  is,  therefore,  how  the  two  adversaries 
are  to  continue  each  his  strategy  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  advantage  to  himself  ? 

As  for  the  Allies  the  answer  is  simple.  The  attack 
must  be  as  general  as  possible  on  the  whole  circumference 
of  battle,  in  order  to  oblige  the  Germans  to  counter  at 
all  points,  'which  they  can  only  do  by  using  up  their 
reserves.  So  many  of  these,  however,  are  absorbed  by  far 
distant  defensive  operations  that  sufficient  are  not  left 
to  form  an  army  strong  enough  to  make  a  prolonged 
counter-offensive  at  any  one  point.  If  the  Austrian 
reserves  are  held  in  the  Alps  and  the  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian reserves  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Armenia,  then  only 
German  reserves  remain  to  save  the  situation  in  Galicia. 
In  this  case,  however,  they  would  have  to  be  removed 
far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Somme  and  Verdun. 
Thus  we  see  what  must  be  the  object  of  the  converging 
Allied  attacks. 

As  for  the  Germans,  however,  their  situation  can  only 
be  improved  by  a  reduction  of  the  front  in  order  either  to 
release  men  from  the  firing  line  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
stituting a  new  reserve,  or  to  diminish  the  distance 
separating  the  reserves  from  the  probable  danger  points. 
At  the  moment  the  German  eastern  front  from  the 
Carpathians  to  Riga  measures  about  700  miles,  and  the 
front  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland  about  500. 
These  two  fronts  are  separated  on  an  average  by  about 
1,000  miles. 

Let  us  suppose  that  during  1917  the  Germans  decide 
to  occupy  the  line  from  Cracow  to  Dantzig,  370  miles, 
and  in  the  west  the  line  of  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Wesel, 
about  310  miles  ;  they  would  thus  effect  an  economy  of 
about  520  miles,  which  counting  only  one  man  to  the 
yard  of  front  would  give  over  900,000  men  to  constitute 
a  new  reserve.  At  the  same  time,  the  distance  between 
the  two  fronts  would  be  reduced  by  half,  thus  saving 
half  the  time  necessary  to  transport  troops  from  one 
front  to  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  manceuvre  on 
interior  lines  would  regain  the  elasticity  at  present  lost 
by  too  extended  a  front  and  too  great  distances. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  examine,  in  a  purely  military  criticism, 
the  possible  or  probable  moral  effect  of  such  a  reduction 
of  front,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  military 
problem  consists  of  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  above 
questions. 


Raemaekers'  Cartoons 

TESTIMONY  continues  to  be  borne  almost  weekly 
to  the  power  of  Mr.  Louis  Raemaekers'  work  and 
the  influence  which  it  exercises  on  the  whole 
civilised  world.  It  is  known  that  German  propa- 
ganda has  been  most  active  in  Spain,  and  very  successful 
up  to  a  point.  A  lady  who  signs  herself  "  Twenty. Years 
in  the  Peninsula,"  wrote  last  week  to  the  Times,  explain- 
ing how  she  endeavoured  to  counteract  it.  She  obtained, 
through  the  British  Consul,  a  large  packet  of  well-printed 
pamphlets  and  books  of  reproductions  of  Raemaekers' 
cartoons.  The  former  proved  worse  than  worthless, 
but  the  cartoons  threw  an  entirely  new  light  on  Germany; 
"  How  effective  they  were  you  can  gather  when  I  tell 
you  that  a  neighbouring  village  priest  denounced  their 
circulation." 

And  now  from  Berlin  comes  even  stronger  evidence. 
In  the  issue  of  Die  Zukunft  for  September  23rd  (a 
journal  which  has  since  been  suppressed),  Maximilian 
Harden  gives  the  following  striking  testimonial  to 
the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  this  great  Cartoonist : 

Mr.  Raemaekers,  a  resident  of  Holland,  is  a 
scion  of  Flanders,  ivhose  savage  hatred  of 
Germans  is  served  by  an  exuberant  imagina- 
tion, combined  with  exceptionally  vigorous 
■pictorial  art,  sometimes  amounting  to  genius, 
and  xvhose  cartoons  [they  are  collected  in 
an  edition  de  luxe  published  in  London), 
have  harmed  the  repiitation  of  the  German 
entity  more  than  any  other  printed  publication. 


La  Voix  de  Bruxelles 

Emile  Cammaerts. 


Malvina  of  B  rillany,  hy  ]eTomc  K.Jerome  (Cassell  and  Co., 
6s.)  will  provide  the  conscientious  reader  with  a  shock,  for 
the  story  of  Malvina  ends  abruptly  halfway  through  the 
volume,  and  the  rest  is  short  stories.  Malvina  was  a  fairy 
three  thousand  years  or  thereabouts  ago,  and  she  brings 
powers  of  "  changing  "  people  into  the  twentieth  century 
with  results  that  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  Jerome 
type  of  description.  Of  the  short  stories,  "The  Lesson" 
and  "The  Fawn  Gloves  "  are,  each  in  its  own  way,  the  very 
highest  form  of  art  tliat  Jerome  can  give  ;  every  story  in 
the  book  is  dainty,  delicate  work,  literature  in  the  best  sense. 
Malmna  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  year's  fiction  list. 


"  A  Namur,  on  nous  craint, 
"  A  I^itge,   on  nous  hait, 
"  A  Bruxelles,  on  se  fiche  de  nous  ' 
(Aveu  d'un  officier  allemand). 


Passez,  passez,  grands  conquerants, 
— Plus  il  y  en  a,  mieux  9a  vaudra' — 
Soufflez  dans  vos  fifres  stridents, 
L'heure  viendra  qui  tout  paiera. 

La  detresse  frappe  a  notre  porte, 
Mais  nous  ne  lui  ouvrirons  pas, 
Votre  poigne  n'est  pas  plus  forte 
Que  les  verrous  de  notre  foi  1 

AUez  k  Bapaume,  a  Peronne, 
— Parade-Marsch,  marquez  le  pas — 
Bon  voyage,  le  clairon  sonne, 
Nous  ne  vous  reverrons  pas  1 

Si  vous  nous  volez  notre  pain 
■ — Plus.  ?a  va  mal,  moins  9a  durera — 
C'est  que  vous  avez  grand  faim. 
Car  l'heure  est  proche  qui  tout  paiera. 

Roulez,  roulez  dans  vos  longs  trains. 
Nous  ne  vous  arreterons  pas. 
Plus  9a  va  mal,  plus  5a  va  bien. 
Plus  il  y  en  a  mieux  ga  vaudra. 

Condamnez,  pillez,  fusillez. 
Nous  ne  nous  lamenterons  pas, 
Quand  vous  nous  aurez  tons  deport^s, 
La  Belgique  vous  deportera. 

Passez  done,  vainqueurs  de  Dinant, 
Vorwaerts  !   N'entendez-vous  pas 
La  Mort  avide  qui  claque  des  dents 
Et  le  canon  qui  gronde  li-bas  ? 

Envoi. 
O  Dieu  de  lumiere,  de  bonte,  de  justice, 
Si  nous  devons  mourir,  souviens-toi : 
Accorde-nous  le  prix  de  notre  sacrifice : 
L'heure  benie  qui  tout  paiera. 

[All  Rights  Reserved] 
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Economy   in   Meat   Production 

By  T.  B.  Wood 


Professor  T.  B.  Wood,  M.A.,  is  one  of  our  leading 
agricultural  authorities.  Monro  Fellow  of  Goiiville  and 
Catus  College,  he  is  also  Drapers  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture in  (he  Univtrsity  of  Cambridge. 

FOR  some  months  past  the  air  has  been  full 
of  schemes. for  the  reorganisation  of  British 
agriculture  after  the  war.  All  of  them  centre 
on  one  point,  namely  the  necessity  of  increasing 
home  production  of  foodstuffs  so  as  to  make  the  nation 
more  nearly  self-supporting. ,  In  nearly  all  cases  increased 
home  production  is  assumed  to  be  synonj'mous  with  an 
increased  acreage  of  wheat.  Very  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  increased  production  of  foods  of  animal 
origin,  such  as  meat  and  dairy  products. 

Now  the  British  people  arc  a  nation  of  meat  eaters, 
and  the  meat  eating  habit  is  not  the  least  likely  to  be  given 
up.  Also,  whilst  wheat  can  be  carried  on  any  kind  of 
ship,  meat  is  much  more  bulky  and  can  be  carried  only 
on  ships  fitted  with  complicated  cold  storage  machinery 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 

Consequentij"  increased  home  production  of  foods  of 
animal  origin  is  most  desirable,  and  has  been,  for  some 
months  past,  the  subject  of  close  investigation  by 
my  colleague,  .Mr.  K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  and  myself. 

The  results  which  we  have  arrived  at  are  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  They  are  set  out  very  briefly 
below. 

In  the  first  instance  we  set  ourselves  the  problem  of 
investigating  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  fodder 
consumed  and  the  amount  of  veal  or  beef  produced  by 
animals  slaughtered  at  various  ages. 

Our  method  of  investigation  was  as  follows  :  The  term 
fodder  as  used  in  connection  with  veal  and  beef  production 
includes  such  diverse  feeding  stuffs,  as  milk,  hay,  straw, 
roots,  and  various  kinds  of  corn  and  oil  seed  cakes.  For 
our  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  express  all  these  widely 
different  articles  under  one  common  denomination.  We 
decided  to  convert  them  all  into  what  is  known  as  starch 
equivalent,  and  before  proceeding  further  it  is  necessary  to 
define  this  term.  The  starch  equivalent  of  any  kind  of 
fodder  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  starch  which  are  equiva- 
lent for  producing  veal  or  beef  to  loo  lb.  of  the  fodder  in 
question.  For  instance  the  starch  equivalents  of  several 
typical  fodders  are  :  milk  i6,  hay  30  to  40,  straw  10  to  20, 
roots  6  to  10,  oats  60,  linseed  cake  75,  with  variations 
according  to  quality  as  determined  by  analyses  and  feed- 
ing experiments. 

The  next  step  was  to  collect  from  recorded  instances 
of  the  best  and  most  economical  practice  rations  consumed 
with  successful  results  by  animals  of  known  weights  and 
ages.  These  rations  were  calculated  in  terms  of  their 
starch  equi\alents  from  figures  such  as  those  given 
above. 

The  ration  in  terms  of  starch  equivalent  was  then 
plotted  against  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  for  which 
it  formed  a  satisfactory  diet,  and  by  joining  the  separate 
points  the  two  curves  shown  in  figure  i  were  obtained. 

These  two  curves 
record  accurately 
the  rations  re- 
quired to  produce 
satisfactory  growth 
and  fattening  in 
animals  intended 
for  veal  or  beef 
from  birth  on- 
wards. The  cur\'es 
can  be  utilised 
thus  :  Suppose  it 
is  required  to  find 
the  ration  for  a 
young  animal 
about  six  months 
o  1  d  w  h  o  s  e  1  i  v  e 
weight  is  350  lb. 
From  the  point  A 
corresponding      to 


350  lb.  on  the  horizontal  line  on  which  the  live  weights 
are  marked,  draw  a  vertical  line  A,  B,  D,  cutting  the 
two  curves  at  B  and  D.  From  these  points  draw 
horizontal  lines  to  the  vertical  line  on  which  the  rations 
are  marked.  These  lines  cut  the  ration  line  at  C  and  E, 
and  these  points  indicate  the  required  rations.  Thus 
the  growth  ration  is  5!  lb.  of  starch  equivalent  and  the 
fattening  ration  6i  lb.  of  starch  equivalent.  To  put  these 
rations  into  actual  practice  it  is  further  necessary  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  the  various  feeding  stuffs  avail- 
able which  will  supply  the  indicated  amount  of  starch 
equivalent.  In  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to. bear  in  mind 
that  the  ration  must  also  supply  a  sufiicient  amount  of 
protein. 

Having  constructed  these  curves  it  was  possible  to 
estimate  with  considerable  exactitude  how  much  fodder 
was  required  to  make  an  animal  fat  for  slaughter  at  any 
given  live  weight.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired 
to  know  how  much  fodder  must  be  consumed  in  order  to 
make  a  fat  calf  about  five  or  six  months  old  weighing  about 
350  lbs.  live  weight — the  kind  of  animal  that  is  usually 
slaughtered  for  veal  in  most  continental  countries. 

Such  an  animal  must  receive  a  fattening  ration  from 
birth,  when  its  live  weight  will  be  about  8(j  lb.,  until  its 
live  weight  increases  to  350  lb.  The  total  amount  of 
fodder  consumed  during  this  period  will  be  represented  by 


the  shaded  area  in   Fig.   2. 


VitU  fiAOdii^Ctl-it. 


lb. 


It  will  amount  to  about 
600  lb.  of  fodder  reckoned 
as  starch  equi\alent.  This 
amount  of  fodder  will  ha\-e 
produced  350  lb.  of  calf  less 
80  lb.,  the  weight  of  the 
calf  at  birth,  or  about  270 
lb.  of  calf.  In  other  words 
about  2 1  lb.  of  starch 
equivalent  produces  i  lb.  of 
calf,  or  since  such  a  .calf 
yields  about  half  its  weight 
of  starch  equivalent  produces 
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of  edible  veal,  about  4  J 
about  I  lb.  of  veal. 

Suppose  now  it  is  desired  to  compare,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy  of  production,  \ea:l  produced  as  above 
with  steer  beef  such  as  is  known  on  the  markets  as  prime 
Scotch  or  prime  Norfolk. 

The  most  economical  way  of  producing  such  beef  is  to 
feed  the  animal  on  a  growth  ration  until  he  is  about  2\ 
years  old  when  his  live  weight  will  be  about  900  lb.  He 
must  then  be  given  a  fattening  ration  for  about  four  or 
five  months  when  lii's  live  weight  will  increase  to  about 
1,200  lb.  The  total  amount  of  fodder  which  he  will  have 
consumed  since  birth  is  represented  by  the  shaded  por- 
tion of  Fig.  3.  It  amounts  to  about  8,400  lb.  of  starch 
equivalent.  Allowing  for  the  weight  of  the  animal 
at  birth.  80  lb.  as  before,  this  works  out  at  7 J  lb.  of  starch 
equivalent  per  lb.  of  steer,  or  since  such  an  animal  yields 
60  per  cent,  of  its  live  weight  as  edible  beef,  123  lb.  of 
starch  equivalent  per  lb.  of  beef  produced. 

Evidently  veal  can  be  produced  from  the  point  of  view 

of  consumption  of 
fodder  far  more 
economically  than 
prime  steer  beef. 
In  fact  I  lb.  of 
such  beef  requires 
for  its  production 
Wry  ncarlv  three 
times  as  much  fodder 
as  is  consumed  in 
the  production  of 
I  lb.  of  veal. 

But  it  may  be 
argued  that  weight 
for  weight  beef  is 
morevaluabl.*  than 
veal  for  human 
food,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  the 
case,     .\verage 
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analyses  of  beef  and  veal  show  that  beef  contains  more 

fat  and  less  water  than  veal,  the  proportion  of  protein 

being  approximately  the  same.     It  is  possible  to  avoid 

this  difficulty  by  expressing  both  the  fodder    consumed 

and  the  meat  produced  in  terms  of    calories,  a   caloric 

being  the  unit  in  which  the  heat  and  energy  producing 

value    of     food    is 

measured.  Thus  an 

ordinary  man  doing 

ordinary  work  must 

eat  food  enough  to 

provide   him    with 

about  3,400  calories 

per   day,    and    an 

ox  weighing  about 

1,000     lb.      on     a 

growth    ration    rc- 

(juires    about    four 

times  that  amount. 

Worked  out  on 
this  basis  the  num- 
ber of  calories  in 
fodder  required  to 
produce  one  calorie 
of  meat  suitable 
for  human  food  is  in  continental  veal  about  12  calories, 
in  prime  steer  beef  about  18  calories. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  but  in  most  cases  with 
less  satisfactory  information,  we  have  been  able  to 
work  out  the  following  figures  lor  the  number  of  calorics 
of  fodder  required  to  produce  one  calorie  of  human  focd 
in  the  form  of : 

Milk  from  good  cow  yielding  800  gallons  per  year    . .     5.4 
Milk  from  bad  cow  yielding  only  about  300  gallons  per 

year  . .  8.7 

Pork  and  bacon. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     3.6 

Veal,  young  as  slaughtered  in  England  . .  . .     8.7 

Veal,  six  months  old  as  slaughtered  on  Continent  . .    12.0 
Mutton,  slaughtered  at  about  12  months     .  .  . .    lo.o 

figgs  from  good  hens  averaging  150  eggs  in  a  year  . .    14.0 
Baby  beef  slaughtered  at  16  to  18  months    . .  . .    14.0 

Primcsteer  beef  slaughtered  at  2 J  to  3  years. .  ..   18.0 

These  figures 


Tn-rnJAiS. 


Good  cows  and  well  bred  ]iigs  are  excellent  "  converters.' 
Sheep  fattened  for  slaughter  at  about  a  year  old  are 
moderately  good.  Three  year  old  oxen  are  most  un- 
economical. If  therefore  our  national  policy  demands 
that  we  shall  produce  from  the  fodder  at  our  disposal 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  animal  food  for  our  popula- 
tion, there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  shall 
achieve  this  end  by 
utilising  this  fod- 
der for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and 
pork  and  bacon. 

The  production 
of  milk  entails  the 
keeping  of  cows 
which  must  bear 
calves.  Approxi- 
mately half  the 
calves  will  be  males 
incapable  of  pro- 
ducing milk.  To 
obtain  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of 
human  food  from 
these  males  by  the  minimum  consumption  of  fodder, 
we  ought  to  fatten  them  for  veal  at  an  early  age.  To 
keep  them  for  three-year  old  steer  beef  is  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  most  extravagant  of  fodder. 

But  veal  production  entails  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  milk,  a  fodder  which  itself  vi  produced  by  the  consump- 
tion of  other  fodders.  It  may  therefore  be  in  the  long 
run  more  economical  of  fodder  to  rear  our  male  calves  on 
milk  substitutes  and  to  fatten  them  off  at  about  18  months 
old  for  baby  beef.  This  would  certainly  be  more  econ- 
omical of  fodder  than  to  keep  them  until  three  years  old. 
In  the  facts  stated  above  one  point  only  has  been  con- 
sidered— namely,  economy  of  fodder  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  When  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  in- 
dividual farmer  is  taken  into  account,  other  and  more  com- 
plicated issues  are  involved,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  re- 
lative cost  of  the  fodder  required  for  producing  milk,  pork, 

and      bacon. 


are  rear- 
ranged in 
Fig.  4  which 
show  graphi- 
cal 1  y  the 
number  of 
calories  of 
human  food 
produced 
from  the  con- 
sumption of 
1 ,000  calories 
of  fodder  by 
various  ani- 
mals under 
different 
conditions  : 

It  will  be  seen  that  animals 
cicncy  as   "  converters  "    of 


vary  greatly  in  their  efTi- 
fodder  into   human   food. 


hope    to    be   able    to  give  the  results   of 
gation  of  these  and  similar  points  at  a  later  date. 


veal  and 
such  articles 
which  are 
ccono  m  i  c  a  1 
of  fodder  as 
compared 
Av  i  t  h  the 
coarser  fod- 
der required 
for  providing 
a  growth 
ration  for 
steers  which 
are  being 
kept  on  for 
three  year  old 
beef.  We 
our   investi- 


THE     BATTLE     OF     THE     MARNE, 

whhh  marked  the  defeat  of  the  ^reat  mit'al  German  strategy, 
is    fully   dealt   with   by    Mr.    HILAIRE    BELLOC    in    his 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF 
THE  EUROPEAN  WAR : 

THE  SECOND  PHASE.    6s.  tK^i. 

"  Those  who  will  stiidv  this  momcntoiiR  battle  in  d  tail  will  find  in  this  book  n  marvellously 
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The  White  Road  to  Verdun— II 


By  Kathleen  Burke 


\Miss  Kathleen  Burke,  who  is  a  great-greal-nicce  of 
Edmund  Burke,  began  this  account  of  her  visit  to 
Verdun  in  last  week's  Land  &  Water.  She  was  the 
first  woman  allowed  into  Verdun  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  civil  population    before    the    great    battle] 

August.    19 16. 

SOON  after  leaving  Mailly  we  had  the  pri\ilege  of 
beholding  some  of  the  400  cm.  guns  of  France,  all 
prepared  and  ready  to  travel  at  a  minute's  notice 
along  the  railway  lines* to  the  section  where  they 
might  be  needed.  Some  idea  of  their  size  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  there  were'  ten  axles  to 
the  base  on  which  they  travel.  They  were  all  disguised 
by  the  system  of  camouflage  employed  by  the  b'ronch  army, 
and  at  a"very  short  distance  they  blend  with  the  landscape 
and  become  almost  invisible.  Each  gun  bears  a  different 
name  "  Alsace,"  "  Lorraine,"  etc..  and  with  that  strange 
irony  and  cynical  wit  of  the  French  trooper,  at  the  request 
of  the  men  of  one  battery,  one  huge  gun  has  been 
christened  "  Mosquito,"  "  Because  it  stings." 

The  French  often  use  a  bitter  and  biting  humour  in 
speaking  of  the  enemy.  For  instance,  amongst  the  many 
pets  of  the  men,  the  strangest  I  saw  was  a  small  hawk 
sitting  on  the  wrist  of  a  soldier  who  had  trained  him. 
The  bird  was  the  personitication  of  evil.  If  anyone 
approached  he  snapped  at  them  and  endeavoured  to  bite 
them.  I  asked  the  man  why  he  kept  him,  and  he  replied 
that  they  had  quite  good  sport  in  the  trenches  when 
they  allowed  the  hawk  to  hunt  small  birds,  and  field  mice. 
Then  his  expression  changing  from  jovial  good  humour 
to  grimness,  he  added,  "  You  know,  I  call  him  '  Zepp,' 
because  he  kills  the  little  ones."  (parcequ'il  tue  Ics 
tons  petits.) 

Devotion  to  Animals 

In  one  small  cantonment  where  200  Poilus  sang, 
shouted,  ate,  drank  and  danced  together  to  the  strain 
of  a  wheezy  gramophone,  or  in  one  word  were  "  resting," 
I  started  to  investigate  the  various  kinds  of  pets  owned 
by  the  troopers.  Cats,  dogs  and  monkeys  were  common, 
whilst  one  Poilu  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  parrot 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  refugee  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  home.  He  hastened  to  assure  us  that  the  bird 
had  learned  his  "  vocabulary  "  from  his  former  pro- 
prietor. A  study  in  black  and  white  was  a  group  of 
three  or  four  white  mice,  nestling  against  the  neck  of  a 
Senegalais. 

■  The  English  Tommy  is  quite  as  devoted  to  animals  as 
is  his  French  brother.  I  remember  crossing  one  bitter 
February  day  from  Boulogne  to  Folkestone.  Along- 
side the  boat,  on  the  quay  at  Boulogne,  were  hned  up 
the  men  who  had  been  granted  leave.  Arrayed  in  their 
shaggy  fur  coats  they  resembled  little  the  smart  British 
soldier  of  peace  times.  It  was  really  wonderful  how 
much  the  men  managed  to  conceal  under  those  fur  coats, 
or  else  the  eye  of  the  officer  inspecting  them  was  in- 
tentionally not  too  keen. 

Up  the  gangway  trooped  the  men,  and  I  noticed  that 
two  of  them  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  boat 
safely  out  of  liarbour  one  of  them  produced  from  his 
chest  a  large  tabby  cat,  whilst  the  other  placed  a  fine 
cock  on  the  deck.  It  was  a  cock  with  the  true  (iallic 
spirit,  before  the  cat  had  time  to  consider  the  situation  it 
had  sprung  on  its  back.  The  cat  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into 
the  arms  of  its  protector  who  replaced  it  under  his  coat. 
Once  in  safety  it  stuck  out  its  head  and  swore  at  the  cock, 
which,  perched  on  a  coil  of  rope,  crowed  victoriously. 
Both  had  been  the  companions  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches,   and  they  were  bringing  them  home. 

A  soldier  standing  near  me  began  to  grumble  because 
he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  his  pet  with  him.  I 
enciuired  why  he  had  left  it  behind  since  the  others 
had  brought  theirs  away  with  them,  and  elicited  the 
information  that  "  his  pet  was  a  cow,  and  therefore  some- 
what difficult  to  transport."  He  seemed  rather  hurt 
that  I  should  laugh,  and  assured  me  it  was  "  a  noble 


animal,  brown  with  white  spots,  and  had  given  himself 
and  his  comrades  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day."  He  looked 
disdainfullj'  at  the  cock  and  cat.  "  They  could  have  left 
them  behind  and  no  one  would  have  pinched  them, 
whereas  I  know  I'll  never  sec  '  Sarah  '  again,  she  was  far 
too  useful." 

Entering  Vitry-le-Francois  we  had  a  splendid  example 
of  the  typical  "  motto  "  of  the  French  trooper,  "  //  ne 
faut  pas  s'en  faire."  One  of  the  motor  cars  had  broken 
down,  and  the  officer-occupants,  who  were  evidently  not 
on  an  urgent  mission,  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  banks  by 
the  side  of  the  road  whilst  the  chauffeur  was  making  the 
necessary  repairs.  We  offered  him  assistance,  but  he 
was  progressing  quite  well  alone.  Later  on  another 
officer  related  to  me  his  experience  when  his  car  broke 
down  at  midnight  some  twelve  miles  from  a  village.  The 
chauffeur  was  making  slow  headway  with  the  repairs. 
The  officer  enquired  whether  he  really  understood  the 
job,  and  received  the  reply,  "  YeS)  mon  lieutenant,  I 
think  I  do,  but  I  am  rather  a  novice,  as  before  the  war  I 
was  a  lion-tamer  !  "  Apparently  the  gallant  son  of 
Gaul  found  it  easier  to  tame  lions  than  to  repair  motors. 

Hunting  for  Generals 

We  left  Vitry-le-Francois  at  6  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  started  "  the  himt  for  Generals."  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  discover  where  the  actual  Headquarters  of  the 
General  of  any  particular  sector  is  situated. 

We  were  not  yet  really  on  the  "White  Road  "  to 
Verdun,  and  there  was  still  much  to  be  seen  that  delighted 
the  eyes.  In  one  yellow,  cornfield  there  appeared  to  be 
enormous  poppies."  On  approaching  we  discovered  a 
detachment  of  Tirailleurs  from  Algiers,  sitting  in  groups, 
and  the  "  poppies  "  were  the  red  fezes  of  the  men — a 
gorgeous  blending  of  crimson  and  gold.  We  threw  a 
large  box  of  cigarettes  to  them  and  were  greeted  with 
shouts  of  joy  and  thanks.  The  Tirailleurs  are  the 
enfants  terribles  of  the  French  Army.  One  noble  son 
of  Africa  who  was  being  treated  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
once  presented  me  with  an  aluminium  ring  made  from  a 
piece  of  German  shell.  I  asked  him  to  iriake  one  for  one 
of  my  comrades  who  was  working  at  home,  and  he 
informed  me  that  nothing  would  have  given  greater 
nleasure  but  unfortunately  he  had  no  more  aluminium. 
Later  in  the  day,  passing  through  the  ward,  I  saw  him 
surrounded  by  five  or  six  Parisian  ladies  who  were  shower- 
ing sweets,  cigarettes  and  flowers  on  him,  whilst  he  was 
responding  by  presenting  each  of  them  with  an  aluminium 
ring.  When  they  had  left  I  went  to  him  and  told  him 
"  Mahmud,  that  was  not  kind.  I  asked  you  for  a  ring 
and  you  said  you  had  not  got  any  more  aluminium."  He 
smiled  and  his  nurse,  who  was  passing,  added,  "  No,  he 
had  not  got  any  more  aluminium,  but  when  he  is  better 
he  will  get  48  hours  punishment  ;  he  has  been  into  the 
kitchen,  stolen  one  of  our  best  aluminium  saucepans, 
and  has  been  making  souvenirs  for  the  ladies."  He  made 
no  attempt  to  justify  his  action  beyond  stating  :  "  Moi, 
pas  si  mauvais,  toi  pas  faux  souvenir"  ("  I  am  not  so 
bad,  I  did   not  try  to  give  you  a  fake  souvenir"). 

Another  of  our  chocolate  coloured  patients  found  in  the 
grounds  of  the  hospital  an  old  imibrella.  Its  ribs  stuck 
out  and  it  was  full  of  holes,  but  it  gave  him  the  idea  of 
royalty  and  daily  he  sat  up  in  bed  in  the  ward  with  the 
umbrella  unfurled  whilst  he  laid  down  the  law  to  his 
comrades.  The  nurses  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  hand  it  over  at  night.  He  obstinately  refused,  insist- 
ing that  "  he  knew  his  comrades,"  and  he  feared  that 
one  of  them  would  certainly  steal  the  treasure,  so  he 
preferred  to  keep  it  in  the  bed  with  him. 

At  Villers-.e-Sec  we  came  upon  the  headquarters  of  the 
cooks  for  that  section  of  the  front.  The  cook  is  one  of 
the  most  important  men  in  a  French  regiment  ;  he  serves 
manv  ends.  When  carrying  the  food  through  the  com- 
municating trenches  to  the  front  line  trenches  he  is  al- 
.ways  supposed  to  bring  to  the  men  the  latest  news,  the 
latest  talc  which  is  going  the  round  "of  the  camp,  and  any- 
thing that  may  happen  to  interest  them.     If  he  has  not 
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got  any  news  he  must  manufacture  and  produce  some 
kind  of  story.  It  is  really  necessary  fop  him  to  be  not 
only  a  cook,  byt  also  an  author. 

There  is  a  tale  going  the  round  of  the  French  Army 
how  one  section  of  the  cooks  although  unarmed  managed 
to  take  some  twenty  German  prisoners.  As  they  went 
on  their  way,  they  saw  the  Germans  in  the  distance  ap- 
proaching them  ;  the  Head  Cook  quietly  drew  the  field 
kitchens  behind  a  clump  of  trees  and  bushes,  placed  his 
men  in  a  row,  each  with  a  cooking  utensil  in  his  hand, 
and  as  the  Germans  passed  shouted  to  them  to  sur- 
render. The  sun  fell  on  the  handles  of  the  saucepans, 
causing  them  to  shine  like  bayonets,  and  the  Germans 
taken  unawares  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Head  Cook 
then  stepped  out  and  one  by  one  took  the  rifles  from  the 
enemy  and  handed  them  to  his  men.  It  was  only  when 
he  had  disarmed  the  Germans  and  armed  his  comrades 
that  he  gave  the  signal  for  them  to  step  out,  and  the 
Germans  saw  that  they  had  been  taken  by  a  ruse.  One 
can  imagine  the  joy  of  the  French  troops  in  the  next  village 
when,  with  a  soup  ladle  in  his  hand,  his  assistants  armed 
with  German  rifles,  followed  by  the  soup  kitchen  and 
twenty  prisoners — he  marched  in  to  report. 

An   Instance   of  Quick  Wit 

It  is  curious  how  near  humour  is  to  tragedy  in  war,  how 
quick  wit  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  even  save 
life.  A  young  French  medical  student  told  me  that 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  quick  wit  of  the  women  of  a  village 
and  the  sense  of  humour  of  a  Saxon  officer.  Whilst 
passing  from  one  hospital  to  another  he  was  captured 
by  a  small  German  patrol,  and  in  spite  of  his  papers 
proving  that  he  was  attached  to  the  Red  Cross  Service, 
he  was  tried  as  a  spy  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  At  the 
opening  of  his  trial  the  women  had  been  interested  spec- 
tators, towards  the  end  all  of  them  had  vanished.  He 
was  placed  against  a  barn  door,  the  tiring  squad  lined  up, 
when  from  behind  the  hedge  bordering  a  wood,  the 
women  began  to  bombard  the  soldiers  with  eggs.  The 
aim  was  excellent,  not  one  man  escaped  ;  the  German 
officer  laughed  at  the  plight  of  his  men  and,  in  the  brief 
respite  accorded,  the  young  man  dashed  towards  the 
hedge  and  vanished  in  the  undergrowth.  The  Germans 
fired  a  few  shots  but  there  was  no  organised  attempt  to 
follow  him,  probably  because  their  own  position  was  not 
too  secure.  He  was  l«th  to  leave  the  women  to  face 
the  music  but  they  insisted  that  it  was  pour  la  pairie 
and  that  they  were  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. Later  he  again  visited  the  village  and  the  women 
told  him  that  beyond  obliging  them  to  clean  the  soldiers' 
clothes  thoroughly,  the  German  officer  had  inflicted  no 
other  punishment  upon  them. 

A  certain  number  of  inhabitants  are  still  living  in  the 
village  of  Revigny.  You  see  everywhere  placards  an- 
nouncing "  Caves  pour  25,"  "  Caves  pour  100  "  and 
each  person  knows  to  which  cellar  he  is  to  go  if  a  Taube 
should  start  bombing  the  village.  I  saw  one  cellar  marked 
"  120  persons,  specially  safe,  reserved  for  the  children." 
Children  arc  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  France, 
and  a  good  old  Territorial  "  Pe-Pere  "  (Daddy)  as  they 
are  nicknamed,  told  me  that  it  was  his  special  but  diffi- 
cult duty  to  muster  the  children  directly  a  Taube  was 
signalled  and  chase  them  down  into  the,  cellar.  Mopping 
his  brow  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  easy  to  catch  the 
little  beggars,  who  hid  in  the  ruins,  behind  the  army 
wagons,  anywhere  to  escape  the  "  parental  "  eye.  It 
is  needless  to  add  they  consider  it  a  grave  infringement 
of  their  personal  liberty. 

Passing  the  railway  station  we  stopped  to  make  some 
enquiries,  and  promptly  ascertained  all  we  wished  to  know 
from  the  Chef  de  Gare.  In  the  days  of  peace  there  is  in 
France  no  one  more  officious  than  the  station  master  of  a 
small  but  prosperous  village.  Now  he  is  the  meekest 
of  men.  Braided  cap  in  hand  he  goes  along  the  train 
from  carriage  door  to  carriage  door  humbly  requesting 
newspapers  for  the  wounded  in  the  local  hospitals : 
"Nous  avons  125  blesses  id,  cela  les  jait  tant  de  plaisir 
d' avoir  des  nouvdles." 

In  addition  to  levying  a  toll  on  printed  matter,  he  casts 
a  covetous  and  meaning  glance  on  any  fruit  or  chocolate 
that  may  be  visible.  Before  the  train  is  out  of  the  sta- 
tion, you  can  see  the  once  busy,  and  in  his  own  opinion, 
all-important  railway    official,  vanishing  down  the  road 


to  carry  his  spoils  to  his  suffering  comrades.  Railway 
travelling  is  indeed  expensive  in  France.  No  matter 
what  time  of  day  or  night,  wet  or  fine,  the  trains  are  met 
at  each  station  by  devoted  women  who  extract  contribu- 
tions for  the  Red  Cross  Funds  from  the  pockets  of  willing 
givers.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  in  most 
instances  the  station  master  gets  there  first. 

Not  a  Blade  of  Green 

From  the  time  we  left  Revigny  until  we  had  passed  into 
the  Champagne  country,  upon  the  return  journey  from 
Verdun,  we  no  longer  saw  a  green  tree  or  a  blade  of  green 
grass  ;  we  were  now  indeed  upon  the  "  White  Road 
which  leads  unto  Verdun."  Owing  to  an  exceptionally 
trying  and  dry  suriimer  the  roads  are  thick  with  white 
dust,  l^he  continual  passing  of  the  camions,  the  splendid 
transport  wagons  of  the  French  Army,  carrying  either 
food,  munitions,  or  troops,  has  stirred  up  the  dust  arid 
coated  the  fields,  trees  and  hedges  with  a  thick  layer  of 
white.  It  is  almost  as  painful  to  the  eyes  as  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  Alps. 

I  saw  one  horse  that  looked  exactly  like  a  plaster 
•statuette.  His  master  had  scrubbed  him  down,  but 
before  he  dried  the  white  dust  had  settled  on  him  every- 
where. Naturally  "  humans  "  do  not  escape.  By  the 
time  our  party  reached  the  Headquarters  of  General 
Petain  we  had  joined  the  White  Brigade.  I  excused  myself 
to  the  General,  who  smilingly  replied  :  "  Why  complain. 
Mademoiselle,  you  are  charming,  your  hair  is  powdered 
like  a  Marquise."  The  contrast  with  what  had  been  a 
black  fur  cap  on  what  was  now  perfectly  white  hair 
justified  his  compliment. 

I  have  never  been  renowned  in  my  life  for  fear  of  any 
individual,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  passed  into  the 
presence  of  General  Petain  with  a  great  deal  of  respect 
amounting  almost  to  awe.  The  defence  of  Verdun 
through  the  bitter  months  of  February  and  March  by 
General  Petain,  a  defence  which  is  now  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  his  able  lieutenants  General  Nivelle  and 
(General  Dubois,  has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
deepest  admiration  for  these  men  who  have  earned  such 
undying  glory,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
Motherland. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  gracious  and  kind  than 
General  Petain  and  in  his  presence  one  realised  the 
strength  and  power  of  France.  Throughout  all  the  French 
Headquarters  one  is  impressed  by  the  perfect  calm ;  no 
excitement ;  everything  perfectly  organised. 

General  Petain  asked  me  at  once  to  tell  him  what  I 
desired.  I  asked  his  permission  to  go  to  Rheims.  He 
at  once  took  up  a  paper  which  permitted  me  to  enter  the 
war  zone  and  endorsed  it  with  the  request  to  General 
Debeney  in  Rheims  to  allow  iiie  to  penetrate  with  my 
companions  into  the  city.  He  then  turned  to  me  again 
and  asked  me,  with  a  knowing  smile,  if  that  was  all  I 
required — for  his  Headquarters  were  hardly  on  the 
direct  road  to  Rheims  !  I  hesitated  to  express  my  real 
wish,  when  my  good  counsellor  and  friend,  with  whom 
I  was  making  the  journey,  the  Commandant  Jean  de 
Pulligny,  answered  for  me  :  "  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  a 
great  happiness  and  honour  if  you  would  allow  us, 
General,  to  go  to  Verdun."  Generah  Petain  appeared 
slightly  surprised,  and  turning  to  me  asked  :  "Do  you 
thoroughly  realise  the  danger  ?  You  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  faced  submarines,  but  you  will  risk  more  in 
five  minutes  in  Verdun  than  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  a 
thousand  times."  However,  seeing  that  I  was  really 
anxious  to  go,  and  that  it  might  be  of  great  service  to  me 
in  my  future  work  to  have  seen  personally  the  defence 
of  Verdun,  he  added  smilingly  :  "  Well  then,  you  can 
go  if  you  wish  at  your  own  risk  and  peril."  He  then 
telephoned  to  General  Nivelle  the  necessary  permission 
for  us  to  enter  Verdun. 

I  doubt  whether  General  Petain  realises  the  respect  in 
which  he  is  held  in  all  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world. 
Probably  he  does  not  yet  understand  that  people  would 
come  thousands  of  miles  to  have  five  minutes'  audience 
with  him,  for  he  enquired  if  we  were  in  any  hurry  to 
contin,ue  our  journey,  and  added  with  charming  simplicity 
— "  Because  if  not,  and  you  do  not  mind  waiting  an  hour, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  lunch  with  me." 
{To  be  continued) 
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SOME  impatient  critics  have  been  worrying  them- 
selves, ahnost  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  war, 
about  its  effect  on  our  Htcrature.  Sucli  specula- 
tion is  even  more  premature  than  peace  talk. 
Tiie  national  spirit  is  at  the  moment  expressing  itself 
in  action.  That  such  action  will  express  itself  in  a  litera- 
ture worthy  of  it,  it  were  as  faithless  to  doubt  as  to  doubt 
of  final  victory.  For  those  who  read  the  signs  aright  we 
have  as  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter, 
but  to  expect  the  full  epic  of  achievement  now  is  like 
reckoning  the  spirits  of  victory  before  victory  has  been 
won.  Meanwhile  we  are  concerned  with  the  songs  that 
cheer  us  on  our  way,  the  literary  recreation  of  a  nation 
in  arms  and  the  spade  work  of  those  whom  years  or 
other  considerations  ha\'e  withdrawn  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  strife  but  who  are  preparing  the  foimda- 
tions  for  the  reconstruction  that  must  follow  this  debacle 
of  civilisation.  Such  books  are  being  abundantly  pub- 
lished and  are  being  eagerly  read. 

***** 

What  English  literature  has  lost  by  the  war  is  more 
obvious  at  the  moment  than  what  it  has  gained.  The 
credit  side  of  the  account  is  not  yet  opened,  but  the 
debit  side  contain  the  names  of  Rupert  Brooke,  the  poet, 
and  Harold  Chapin,  the  dramatist.  It  is  impossible 
in  reading  of  the  death  of  those  two  gallant  young  men 
to  avoid  some  such  feeling  as  Mr.  William  Archer  had 
on  witnessing  the  memorial  performance  of  Chapin's  one- 
act  plays.  "It  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  dumb  rage  to 
think  tiiat  such  rare  promise  had  been  extinguished,  on 
the  threshold  of  fulfilment,  by  the  brute  hazard  of  the 
battlefield."  And  yet  .  .  I  have  been  reading  Harold 
Chapin's  War  Letters,  just  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane 
(5s.  net.),  and  I  fancy  that  he  would  have  agreed  that 
there  is  more  gain  than  loss  in  such  a. glorious  death. 
***** 

Harold  Chapin  the  "  American  citizen  who  died  for 
England  at  Loos  on  September  26th,  1915,"  has  left  a 
literary  memorial  in  his  plays,  especially  in  those 
plays,  such  as  "  It's  the  Poor  that  'Elps  the  Poor,"  in 
which  he  shewed  singular  power  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  wholly  cleac  of  sentimentality.  But  this 
personal  memorial  of  his  war-letters,  chiefly  addressed 
to  his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  little  son,  was  quite  worth 
while.  We  are  not  ashamed,  as  we  might  have  been 
before  the  war,  to  be  admitted  to  such  intimacies  as  these, 
and  it  is  an  education  to  get  to  know  this  man  in  such 
an  environment,  to  share  his  keen  interest  in  his  training 
as  a  private  in  the  R.A.M.C,  and  to  follow  him  to  France, 
always  intent  on  the  service  he  was  giving  and  the  cause 
he  had  at  heart,  to  the  end  on  the  fateful  battlefield  of 
Loos.  Such  letters  have  on  the  personal  side  a  cumula- 
tive effect  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  extracts,  but 
here  are  two  pieces  of  advice  to  his  people  at  home,  con- 
stantly repeated  in  different  forms,  which  show  Chapin's 
insight  into  the  situation  as  it  was  in  the  summer  of 
.i<)i5.  "  Don't  listen  to  peace  talk  yet,  discourage  it  if 
j'ou  can.  Nothing  makes  us  madder  out  here.  .  .  . 
No  peace  until  we  are  on  top  please."  "  I  hope  you  are 
giving  up  all  subscribing  to  charities  and  buying  War 
Loan  instead.  I'm  sick  of  these  charities.  .  .  .  They 
aim — feebly  at  making  war  endurable.  The  War  Loan 
is  to  end  it.  Subscribe  to  that  and  nothing  else.  It's 
the  only  thing  that'll  be  any  use." 

***** 

No  peace  talk  even  yet !  But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
W(!  should  not  be  prepared  when  peace-talk  comes. 
When  our  plenipotentiaries  travel  congress-wards  they 
will  no  doubt  carry  in  their  baggage  a  copy  of  Col.  Sir 
Thomas  H.  Holdich's  valuable  work,  Political  Fron- 
tiers and  Boundary  Makini^  "  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  los.). 
I  would  say  just  that  they  also  might  make  it  part  of 
their  mental  equipment  beforehand  and  in  order  to  do 
so  might  remedy  the  one  defect  of  the  book  by  making  an 
index  for  it.  Sir  Thomas  has  probably  had  more  ex- 
pt^rience  of  boundary  and  other  geographical  commis- 
sion^ than  any  nian  living,  and  his  practical  work  has 


extended  from  the  Afghan  frontier  in  the  East  to  the 
Argjntine-Chile  boundary  in  the  West.  His  work  is 
therefore  not  merely  theoretical.  He  deals  with  the 
demarcation  as  well  as  the  definition  or  delimitations  of 
a  boundary  and  is  able  to  show  how  vague  and  careless 
delimitation  may  hamper  the  work  of  demarcation  and 
how  most  frontier  disputes  have  arisen  during  the  latter 
stage  of  boundary-making  owing  to  uninstructed  work  in 
the  preliminary  stage.  Even  on  such  hackneyed  subjects 
as  that  of  sea-frontiers  he  has  fresh  and  illuminating  \iews 
and  his  book  is  as  valuable  for  the  student  of  historical 
geography  as  for  the  practical  statesman.  The  out- 
standing moral  of  his  book  for  the  latter  is  that  a  bound- 
ary should  be  where  possible  a  barrier  and,  though  he 
does  not  at  all  neglect  ethnographical  and  political  con- 
•siderations,  he  lays  a  particular  stress  which  is  worth 
consideration  at  this  moment  on  the  geographical  asp*  ct 
of  the  problem.  Thus  in  a  valuable  chapter  on  the 
general  problems  of  frontier  making,  he  urges  in  con- 
clusion :  "  If  political  considerations  which  embody 
the  various  factors  which  make  up  the  people's  will  are 
comparatively  weak,  then  let  us  have  a  frontief  which 
can  claim   the   merit   of   being  geographically  strong." 


If  we  seek  relaxation  from  the  more  poignant  aspects 
of  the  war  and  the  problems  of  after  the  war  that  refuse 
entirely  to  look  after  themselves,  we  shall  find  many  good 
novels  with  which  to  entertain  ourselves.  Everyone  at 
the  moment  is  reading,  or  has  read,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through  (Cassell  and  Co.,  6s.),  in  which  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  describes  a  middle-class  Englishman  caught  in  the 
whirlpool  of  the  war.  It  is  certainly  an  astonishingly 
faitliful  picture  of  what  we  have  all  seen  and  experienced 
during  the  past  two  years,  written  with  that  detached 
power  of  observation  that  is  one  of  its  author's  most 
uncanny  qiiahties.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  altogether 
a  relaxation  to  read  such  a  book,  but  it  is  wonderfully 
and  fearfully  clever.  I  have  got  more  enjoyment  and 
more  inspiration  from  the  less  able  but  still  very  promis- 
ing book  of  a  new  novelist  writer,  an  old  and  familiar 
name.  I  refer  to  The  Machine  by  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Spender 
(Eveleigh  Nash,  5s.  net.) 

♦  ♦  Sj!  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Spender  here  gives  us  a  study  of  a  j'oung  man  of 
the  new  generation  from.Oxford  who,  gradually  awakening 
to  the  humbug,  as  he  finds  it,  of  party  politics  before  the 
war  is  completely  roused  and  left  wide  awake  and  dis- 
illusioned when  the  clash  of  arms  comes.  There  are 
marks  of  the  prentice  hand  in  the  book,  but  it  is  an  honest 
and  shrewd  and,  what  is  more  important  in  a  novel,  an 
interesting  piece  of  work.  Another  Oxford  novel  which 
I  have  enjoyed,  though  I  approached  it  with  misgiving 
and  reluctance,  is  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  Lady 
Connie.  Most  novels  of  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford  are 
unsatisfactory,  chiefly  because  their  authors  take  imder- 
graduates  as  seriously  as  they  take  themselves,  ai\d 
tr^at  them  as  the  men  of  the  world  they  are  only  playing 
at  being.  Verdant  Green  is  still  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  University  life,  with  ))erhaps  some  chapters  of 
Henry  Kingsley's  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Benson's,  The  Babe,  B.A.  as  valuable  appendices. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  remarkable  gifts  of  familiarising 
certain  kinds  of  social  atmosphere  and  some  parts  of  her 
picture  of  Oxford  in  the  now  remote  daj's  when  North 
Oxford  and  the  married  Don  were  first  beginning 
to  transform  University  society  are  remarkably  life- 
like. But  her  undergraduates,  especially  her  Ouida-osque 
hero,  "  strong,  clamant,  self-centred,  arrogant,  deter- 
mined," and  her  lively  episode  of  the  ducking  in  a  thinly 
disguised  "  Mercury,"  belong  to  the  regions  of  pure 
imagination.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  good  story, 
however,  this  does  not  matter,  and  Mrs.  Ward's  book  may 
be  recommended  for  similar  reasons  to  that  of  the  tea 
which  recalls  "  the  delicious  China  blends  of  thirty  years 
ago."  It  makes  one  yoimg  again  to  read  this  tale  of 
highly  artificial  passion  transformed  into  something  very 
like  reality  by  a  highly  accomplished  story  teller. 
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Otioto  fills  itself  from 
ink     supply — cannot 
— is   always  ready   for 
-is  British. 


Remarkable   letter   from    an 
Onoto  user  at  the  Front  : — 

'*  T  HAVE  had  rather  a  bit  of 
A  luck.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
the  sheds  here  where  lost 
are  stored,  and  got  my 
valise,  which  was  lost 
on  the  Peninsula,  with 
nearly  all  that  was  in 
still,  including  my 
dear  old  Pountaiupen 
and  writin.c;  case.  I 
tried  the  pen  just  for 
luck,  and  I'm  blowed 
if  it  did  not  start  off 
right  away  !  Not  a 
bad  advertisement  for 
the  Onoto — after  nine 
months." 


The      Military     size 
fits  the  soldier's  pocket. 

Prices  from  10/6  to  £5-5-0      (\5, 

Onoto 

THE  Pen 

Thomas  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bunhill  Row,  London 
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ECLIPSE 

OR 

EMPIRE? 

by  H  B.  GRAY  and  SAMUEL  TURNER. 

A  well  known    Educational    ^  ulhority   and  a   tucceasful 
Business  Man. 

This  book  will  be  the  most 
talked  of  book  of  our  time- 
Don' t  fail  to  secure  a  copy  now. 

IT  is  full  of  ideas — it  quickens  your  brain  and 
your  ambition.  It  shows  the  way  to  a  brighter 
and  fuller  life  for  the  worker,  a  richer  reward 
for  industry.  It  shows  how  invention  can  be 
stimulated,  individual  capacity  encouraged,  and 
national  output  and  wages  increased.  It  spurs 
the  Mothers  of  our  Empire's  sons  to  see  that  their 
children  get  their  rightful  heritage.  It  comes  at 
the  right  moment.       It  is  the    book    of  the    hour. 

326  PAGES.    2/- NET. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  BOOKSELLERS  EVERYWHERE. 

NISBET  &  CO.  LTD. 

22.    BERNERS    ST..   LONDON,  W. 
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THE  BURBERRY 


Illustrated 
Naval  or 
Military 
Catalogues 
Post  Free 


Complete 
Kits  in 
2  to  4  Days 
or  Ready 
for    Use. 
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NAVAL  &  MILITARY 
WEATHERPROOFS 
During     the    Wat 
BURBERRYS 
CLEAN    AND 
RE  -  PROOF 
Officers* "  Burberrvs," 
Tielockens,  Burfrons 
&  Burberrj'  Trench- 
Warms 
FREE    OF   CHARGE. 


NOTE. 

Nottitthstanding  Ou 
vast  increase  in  cost 
of  material  and 
labour,  Burberrys, 
as  a  tribute  to  the 
Army  and  Navy, 
sttlt  maintain 
their  PRE-WAR 
PRICES  tor  ALL 
SERVICE    KIT. 


Ideal   Health-Security 


is  materialised  in  THE  BURBERRY,  which  is  universally 
recognised  as  the  most  beneficial  Service  weatherproof  available. 
Its  reputation  fo;  healthful  efficiency  is  so  high,  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  Officers  use  it  in  preference  to  all  other  top-coats, 
because  they  know,  either  from  personal  experience  or  the  recom- 
mendations of  brother  Officers,  that  THE  BURBERRY 

Ensures  Protection  in  All  Weathers 

Made  in  strong  and  durable  materials,  proofed  by  exclusive 
Burberry  processes,  it  represents  the  lightest,  most  comfortable 
and  effective  safeguard  against  rain  and  damp  yet  invented. 

Though  airyhght,  THE  BURBERRY,  owing  to  the  extreme 
density  of  Burberry  cloths,  excludes  the  keenest  wind  and  ensures 
snug  warmth  and  comfort  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Security  without  Enervating  Heat 

Faultlessly  self-ventilating,  THE  BURBERRY  relies  entirely  upon 
weaving  and  proofing  for  its  protective  powers,  and  gives 
adequate  protection  without  the  aid  of  rubber,  oiled  silk,  or  any 
other  heat-condensing  agent  that  would  make  it  cumbersome 
and  injurious  to  health. 

Every  Burberry  Garment  is  labelled  "  Burberrys." 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 


A  Sequel  to  *'  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 


Synopsis  :  Richird  Hannay  is  asked  by  Sir  Waller 
Bullivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and  Germany.  The 
only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  words,  Kasredin 
— cancer — v. I.  Hannay  undertakes  the  mission  ;  his 
friend  Sandy  (the  Hon.  L.  G.  Arbuthnot)  agrees  to  help 
him.  Sir  Walter  introduces  him  to  an  A  merican,  John  $. 
Blcnkiron,  a  strong  pro-Ally,  who  joins  them.  Three 
months  later  they  meet  in  Constantinople,  Hannay  having 
reached  there  by  way  of  the  Danube,  accompanied,  by  a 
Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  after  many  adventures 
in  Germany.  Blcnkiron  also  goes  by  way  of  Germany, 
and  Sandy  arrives  at  Constantinople  disguised  as  a  Ma- 
hommedan  fanatic.  After  the  three  meet,  Hannay,  who  has 
previously  posed  as  a  Boer  from  Western  Cape  Colony, 
assumes  the  character  of  an  American  engineer.  Riding 
one  evening  on  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople  with  Pienaar 
they  lose  their  way  and  find  themselves  in  total  darkness  in 
a  garden.  Here  Hannay,  by  chance,  meets  Sandy  in 
disguise.  While  talking,  a  big  car  drives  up  in  which  a 
German  lady,  Hilda  von  Einem,  is  seated;  this  woman 
holds  a  clue  to  the  secret.  She  provides  Hannay  with 
passports  for  Erzerum.  Hannay,  Blcnkiron  and  Pienaar 
with  Hussin,  one  of  Sandy's  folloivers,  travel  together.  At 
AngQra  they  hire  a  motor  car.  It  breaks  down.  Even- 
tually they  reach  Erzerum  in  a  stolen  car.  They  are  taken 
before  a  German  officer,  who  turns  out  to  be  von  Stumm, 
from  WHom  Hannay  had  escaped  in  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  XVII  {continued) 

O,"  he  said,  "  the  little  Dutchman  !  We  meet  after 
many  days." 

It  was  no  good  lying  or  saying  anything.     I  shut 
'my  teeth  and  waited. 
And  you,  Herr  Blenkiron  ?    I  never  liked  the  look  of  you. 
You  babbled  too  much,  like  all  your  damned  Americans."   - 

"  I  guess  your  personal  disHkes  haven't  got  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter,"  said  Blenkiron,  calmly.  "  If  you're  the 
boss  here,  I'll  thank  you  to  cast  your  eye  over  these  passports, 
for  we  can't  stand  waiting  for  ever." 

This  fairly  angered  him.  "  I'll  teach  you  manners," 
he  cried,  and  took  a  step  forward  to  reach  for  Blenkiron's 
shoulder — the  game  he  had  twice  played  with  me. 

Blenkiron  never  took  his  hands  from  his  coat  pockets. 
"  Keep  your  distance,"  he  drawled  in  a  new  voice.  "  I've 
got  you  covered,  and  I'U  make  a  hole  in  your  bullet  head  if 
you  laj  a  hand  on  me." 

With  an  effort  Stumm  recovered  himself.  He  rang  a  bell  and 
fell  to  smiling.  An  orderly  appeared  to  whom  lie  spoke  in 
Turkish,  and  presently  a  file  of  soldiers  entered  the  room. 

"  I'm  going  to  have  you  disarmed,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 
"  We  can  conduct  our  conversation  more  pleasantly  without 
pistols." 

It  was  idle  to  resist.  We  surrendered  our  arms,  Peter 
almost  ill  tears  with  vexation.  Stumm  swung  his  legs  over 
a  chair,  rested  his  chin  on  the  back  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Your  game  is  up,  you  know,"  he  said.  "  These  fools  of 
Turkish  police  said  the  Dutchmen  were  dead,  but  I  had  the 
happier  inspiration.  I  believed  the  good  God  had  spared 
them  for  me.  When  I  got  Rasta's  telegram  I  was  certain, 
for  your  doings  reminded  me  of  a  little  trick  you  once  played 
me  on  the  Schwandorf  road.  But  I  didn't  think  to  find 
this  plump  old  partridge,"  and  he  smiled  at  Blenkiron. 
"  Two  eminent  American  engineers  and  their  servant  bound 
for  Mesopotamia  on  business  of  high  Government  importance  ! 
It  was  a  good  lie  ;  but  if  I  had  been  in  Constantinople  it 
would  have  had  a  short  life.  Kasta  and  his  friends  are  no 
concern  of  mine.  You  can  trick  them  as  you  please.  But 
you  have  attempted  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  certain  lady, 
and  her  interests  are  mine.  Likewise  you  have  offended  me, 
and  I  do  not  forgive.  By  God,"  he  cried,  his  voice  growing 
shrill  with  passion,  "  by  the  time  I  have  done  with  you  your 
mothers  in  th^ir  graves  will  weep  that  they  ever  bore  you  !  " 

It  was  Blenkiron  who  spoke.  His  voice  was  as  level  as 
the  chairman's  of  a  bogus  company,  and  it  fell  on  that  turbid 
atmosphere  like  acid  on  grease. 

"  I  don't  take  no  stock  in  high-falutin'.     If  you're  trying 


to  scare  me  by  that  dime-novel  talk  I  guess  you've  hit  the 
wrong  man.  You're  like  the  sweep  that  stuck  in  the  chimney, 
a  bit  too  big  for  your  job.  I  reikcn  you've  a  talent  for 
ro-mance  tliat's  just  wasted  in  soldiering.  But  if  you're 
going  to  play  any  ugly  games  on  me  I'd  like  you  to  know 
that  I'm  an  American  citizen,  and  pretty  well  considered  in 
my  own  country  and  in  yours,  and  you'll  sweat  blood  for  it 
later.     That's  a  fair  warning,  Colonel  Stumm." 

I  don't  know  what  Stumm's  plans  were,  but  that  speech 
of  Blenkiron's  put  into  his  mind  just  the  needed  amount 
of  uncertainty.  You  see,  he  had  Peter  and  me  right  enough, 
but  he  hadn't  properly  connected  Blenkiron  with  us,  and  was 
afraid  cither  to  hit  out  at  all  three,  or  to  let  Blcnkiron  ^o^. 
It  was  lucky  for  us  that  the  American  had  cut  such  a  dash  in 
the  Fatherland. 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  he  said  blandly.  "  We  shall  have 
long  happy  hours  together.  I'm  going  to  take  you  a\\  home 
with  me,  for  I, am  a  hospitable  soul.  You  will  be  safer  with 
me  than  in  the  town  gaol,  for  it's  a  trifle  draughty.  Itlets^ 
things  in,  and  it  might  let  things  out." 

Again  he  gave  an  order,  and  we  were  marched  out,  each 
with  a  soldier  at  his  elbow.  The  three  of  us  were  bundled 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  car,  while  two  men  sat  before  us 
with  their  rilles  between  their  knees,  one  got  up  behind  on 
the  baggage  rack,  and  one  sat  beside  Stumm's  chauffeur. 
Packed  like  sardines  we  moved  into  the  bleak  streets,  above 
which  the  stars  twinkled  in  ribbons  of  sky. 

Hussin  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
quite  right  too.  He  was  a  good  fellow,  but  he  had  no  call  to^ 
mix  himself  up  in  our  troubles. 

CHAPTER    XVIII 
Sparrows  on  the  Housetops 

"  I've  often  regretted,"  said  Blenkiron,  "  that  miraclesr 
have  left  off  happening." 

He  got  no  answer,  for  I  was  feeling  the  walls  for  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  window. 

"  For  I  reckon,"  he  went  on,  "  that  it  wants  a  good  old- 
fashioned  copper-bottomed  miracle  to  get  us  out  of  this  fi.\. 
It's  plumb  against  ah  my  principles.  I've  spent  my  life 
using  the  talents  God  gave  me  to  keep  things  from  getting 
to  the  point  of  rude  violence,  and  so  far  I've  succeeded.  But 
now  you  come  along  Major,  and  you  hustle  a  respectable 
middle-aged  citizen  into  an  aboriginal  ini.\-up.  It's  mighty 
indelicate.  I  reckon  the  ne.\t  move  is  up  to  you,  for  I'm 
no  good  at  the  housebreaking  stunt." 

"  No  more  am  I,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  I'm  hanged  if  1 11 
chuck  up  the  sponge.  Sandy's  somewhere  outside,  and  he's 
got  a  hefty  crowd  at  his  heels." 

I  simply  could  not  feel  the  despair  which  by  every  law  of 
common  sense  was  due  to  the  case.  The  guns  had  intoxicated 
me.  I  could  still  hear  their  deep  voices,  though  yards  of 
wood  and  stone  separated  us  from  the  upper  air. 

What  ve.xed  us  most  was  our  hunger.  Barring  a  few- 
mouthfuls  on  the  road  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  our  diet  for  the  past  days  had  not  been  generous 
we  had  some  leeway  to  make  up.  Stumm  had  never  looked 
near  us  since  we  were  shoved  into  the  car.  We  had  been 
brought  to  some  kind  of  house  and  bundled  into  a  place  like 
a  wine-cellar.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  after  feeling  round  the-. 
walls,  first  on  my  feet  and  then  on  Peter's  back,  I  decided  thatr 
there  were  no  windows.  It  must  have  been  lit  and  ventilated^ 
by  some  lattice  in  the  ceiling.  There  was  not  a  stick  oft 
furniture  in  the  place  :  nothing  but  a  damp  earth  floor  and; 
bare  stone  sides.  The  door  was  a  relic  of  the  Iron  Age,  and, 
I  could  hear  the  paces  of  a  sentry  outside  it. 

When  things  get  to  the  pass  that  nothing  you  can  do, 
can  better  them,  the  only  thing  is  to  live  for  the  moment. 
All  three  of  us  sought  in  sleep  a  refuge  from  our  empty- 
stomachs.  The  floor  was  the  poorest  kind  of  bed,  but  we- 
roUed  up  our  coats  for  pillows  and  made  the  best  of  it.  Soon, 
I  knew  5)y  Peter's  regular  breathing  that  he  was  asleep,  and  I 
presently  followed  him. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  pressure  below  my  left  ear.  I  thought 
it  was  Peter,  for  it  was  the  old  hunter's  trick  of  waking  a  man 
so  that  he  makes  no  noise.  But  another  voice  spoke.  It  told 
me  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  and  to  rise  and  follovy 
and  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Hussin. 
{Continued  ov  page  22.) 
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GONG   SOUPS 


w 


arc  "TOP   HOLE. 


A  few  packets  of  Gong  Soups  in  hia 
haversack,  and  a  brisk  little  wood  fire  glowing 
in  the  shelter  of  a  farm-house  wall,  mean  much 
to  the  man  who  has  just  returned  from  arduous 
toil  for  his  "rest"  period. 

Water  is  quickly  procured,  the  Gong  Soup 
packet  dissolved,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so 
"  the  best  meal  for  a  week  "  is  ready. 

The  particular  handiness  of  Gong  Soups, 
together  with  their  variety  and  economy,  render 
them  specially  suitable  for  use  in  the  home 
as  well  as  at  the  Fi-ont. 

From  one  of  the  H.A.C. 

"  You  might  send  some  more  Gong  Soups.  They 
are  '  top  hole.'  Everyone  likes  them  out  here,  the 
vegetable  part  is  so  good." 


Twelve  Delicious  Varieties. 


Scotch   Broth 

Lentil 

Celery  Cream 

Mock    Turtle 

Julienne 

Green  Pea 

Pea 

Ox  Tail 

Artichoke 

Mulligatawny 

Thick  Gravy 

Tomato 

Made  by 
0X0  Ltd,  London,  EC. 


SOUPS 


WEATHERPROOFS 

MILITARY  SEWICE 


'T'HE  GREAT  PUSH  has 

■^  pierced   the    finest    defences 
ever    Jevised,  but    no    -weatner 
assault    has    yet    penetrated    the' 
resistance   of  Military  Dexters. 
Dexter  proofing   is   invulneraDle 

•'  to  wet ohviating  the  need 

of   oil  -  silk  linings.       Healthful 


sel f  -  ventilating 

innocent     of     rubber. 

As      Britiisli      as      tlie 
WeatKer  —  tut      Reliable. 

63/- to  90/- 

Service    Coats  of   any  make 
Dexter  Proofed  &  Renovated  Free. 

Supplied   by   Agents    Everywhere 

Wrile^  fir     Iliustralions     and     Patterns   t« 
Wallace,  Scott  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Cathcart.  Glasgow. 


PASSWORD 


DRY        AS        DUST. 


Obtainable  from  Electrical  Contractors,  Ironmongers  and  Stores. 
THE     BRITISH    THOWISOIM-HOUSTON    Co.,    L-td., 

Mnzda  House,  77.  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Branches:  Manchester.  l!iriiiinf.'hani,  Leeds,  ShclTield,  Newcastle,  Middlesbrough, 

tilasgow,  Swansea,  Cardiff  and  Dublin. 
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{Continued  from  page  20.) 
Peter  was  awake,  and  we  stirred  Blenkiron  out  of  heavy 
slumber.  We  were  bidden  take  off  our  boots  and  liang 
tliem  by  their  htces  round  our  necks  as  country  boys  do  when 
tlicy  want  to  go  barefoot.  Then  we  tiptoed  to  tlie  door, 
which  was  ajar. 

Outside  was  a  passage  with  a  flight  of  steps  at  one  end  which 
led  to  the  open  air.  On  these  step^  lay  a  faint  shine  of  star- 
light, and  by  its  help  1  saw  a  man  hutldled  up  at  the  foot  of 
them.  It  was  our  sentry,  neatly  and  scientifically  gagged 
and  tied  up. 

The  steps  brought  us  to  a  little  courtyard  about  wliich 
the  walls  of  the  houses  rose  like  cliffs.  We  halted  while 
Iftissin  listened  intently.  Apparently  the  coast  was  clear 
and  our  guide  led  us  to  one  side,  which  was  clothed  by  a 
stout  wooden  trellis.  Once  it  may  have  supported  fig-trees, 
but  now  tlie  plants  were  dead  and  only  withered  tendrils  and 
"otten  stumps  remained. 

It  Wiis  child's  play  for  Peter  ami  me  to  go  up  that  trellis, 
but  it  was  the  deuce  and  all  for  llienkiron.  He  was  in  poor 
condition  and  puffed  like  a  grampus,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
no  sort  of  head  lor  heights.  But  he  was  as  game  as  a  buffalo, 
and  started  in  gallantly  till  his  arms  gave  out  and  he  fairly 
stuck.  So  Peter  and  I  went  up  on  each  side  of  him,  taking 
an  arm  apiece,  as  I  had  once  seen  done  to  a  man  with  vertigo 
in  the  Kloof  Chimney  on  Table  Mountain.  I  was  mighty 
thankful  when  I  got  him  panting  on  the  top  and  Hussin  had 
shinned  up  beside  us. 

We  crawled  along  a  broadish  wall,  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
powdery  snow  on  it,  and  then  up  a  sloping  buttress  on  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  house.  It  was  a  miserable  business  for 
Blenkiron,  who  would  certainly  have  fallen  if  he  could  have 
seen  what  was  below  him,  and  Peter  and  I  had  to  stand  to 
attention  all  the  time.  Then  began  a  more  difficult  job. 
Hussin  pointed  out  a  ledge  which  took  us  past  a  stack  of  chim- 
neys to  another  building  slightly  lower,  this  being  the  route 
he  fancied.  At  that  I  sat  down  resolutely  and  put  on  my  boots, 
and  the  others  followed.  Frost-bitten  feet  would  be  a  poor 
asset  in  this  kind  of  travelling. 

It  was  a  bad  step  for  Blenkiron,  rnd  we  only  got  him  past 
it  by  Peter  and  I  spread-eagling  ourselves  against  the  wall 
and  passing  him  in  front  of  us  with  his  face  towards  us.  We 
had  no  grip,  and  if  he  had  stumbled  we  should  all  three  have 
been  in  the  courtyard.  But  we  got  it  over,  and  cropped  as 
softly  as  possible  on  to  the  roof  of  the  next  house.  Hussin 
had  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  I  soon  saw  why.  Por  there  was 
a  hghted  window  in  the  wall  we  had  descended. 

Some  imp  prompted  me  to  wait  behind  and  explore.  The 
others  followed  Hussin  and  were  soon  at  the  far  end  of  the 
roof,  where  a  kind  of  wooden  pavilion  broke  the  line,  while  I 
tried  to  get  a  look  inside.  The  window  was  curtained,  and 
had  two  folding  sashes  which  clasped  in  the  middle.  Through 
a  gap  in  1  he  curtain  I  saw  a  little  lamp-lit  room  and  a  big  man 
sitting  at  a  table  littered  with  papers. 

I  watched  him,  fascinated,  as  he  turned  to  consult  some 
document  and  made  a  marking  on  the  map  before  him.  Then 
he  suddenly  rose,  stretched  himself,  cast  a  glance  at  the  win- 
dow, and  went  out  of  the  room,  making  a  great  clatter  in 
descending  the  wooden  staircase.  He  left  the  door  ajar  and 
the  lamp  burning. 

I  guesseJ  he  had  gone  to  have  a  look  at  his  prisoners,  in 
which  case  the  show  was  up.  But  what  filled  my  mind  was 
an  insane  desire  to  get  a  sight  of  his  map.  .  It  was  one  of 
those  mad  impulses  which  utterly  cloud  right  reason,  a  thing 
independent  of  any  plan,  a  crazy  leap  in  the  dark.  But  it 
was  so  strong  that  I  would  have  pulled  that  window  out  by 
its  frame,  if  need  be,  to  get  to  that  table. 

There  was  no  need,  for  the  flimsy  clasp  gave  at  the  first 
pull,  and  the  sashes  swung  open.  I  scrambled  in,  after 
listening  for  steps  on  the  stairs.  I  crumpled  up  the  map 
and  stuck  it  in  my  pocket,  as  well  as  the  paper  from  which 
I  had  seen  him  copying.  Very  carefully  I  removed  all  marks 
of  my  entry,  brushed  away  the  snow  from  the  boards,  puU;  d 
•back  the  curtain,  got  out  and  refastened  the  window.  Still 
there  was  no  sound  of  his  return.  Then  I  started  off  to 
•catch  up  the  others. 

I  found  them  shivering  in  the  roof  pavilion.  "  We've  got  to 
move  pretty  fast,"  I  said,  "  for  I've  just  be«n  burgling  old 
Stiimm's  private  cabinet.  Hussin,  my  lad,  d'you  hear  that  ? 
They  may  be  after  us  any  moment,  so  I  pray  Heaven  we  soon 
strike  better  going. 

Hussin  understood.  He  led  us  at  a  smart  pace  from  one 
roof  to  another,  for  here  they  were  all  of  the  same  height, 
and  only  low  parapt-ts  and  screens  divided  them.  We  never 
saw  a  soul,  for  a  winters  night  is  not  tlie  time  you  choose  to 
saunter  on  your  housetop.  I  kept  my  ears  open  for  trouble 
behind  us,  and  in  about  five  minutes  I  heard  it.  A  riot  of 
voices  broke  out,  witli  one  louder  than  the  rest,  and,  looking 
back.  I  saw  lanterns  waving.  Stumm  had  realised  his  loss 
and  found  tlie  tracks  of  the  thief. 

Hussin  gave  one  glance  behind  nntl  then  hurried  us  on  at  a 


break-neck  pace  with  old  Blenkiron  gasping  and  stumbling. 
The  shouts  behind  us  grew  louder,  as  if  some  eye  quicker 
than  the  rest  had  caught  our  movement  in  the  starlit  darkness. 
It  was  very  evident  tliat  if  they  kept  up  the  chase  we  should 
be  caught,  for  Blenkiron  was  about  as  useful  on  a  roof  as  a 
hippo. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  big  drop,  with  a  kind  of  ladder 
down  it,  and  at  the  foot  a  shallow  ledge  running  to  the  left 
into  a  pit  of  darkness.  Hussin  gripped  my  arm  and  pointed 
down  it.  "  Follow  it,"  he  whispered,  "  and  you  will  reach  a 
roof  which  spans  a  street.  Cross  it,  and  on  the  other  side  is 
a  mosque.  Turn  to  the  right  there  and  you  will  find  easy 
going  for  fifty  metres,  well  screened  from  the  higher  roofs. 
For  Allah's  sake  keep  in  the  shelter  of  the  screen.  Some- 
where there  I  will  join  you." 

He  hurried  us  along  the  ledge  for  a  bit  and  then  went  bacK, 
and  with  snow  from  the  comers  covered  up  our  tracks.  After 
that  he  went  straight  on  himself,  taking  strange  short  steps 
like  a  bird.  I  saw  his  game.  He  wanted  to  lead  our  pursuers 
after  him,  and  he  had  to  multiply  the  tracks,  and  trust  to 
Stumm's  fellows  net  spotting  that  they  all  were  made  by 
one  man. 

But  I  had  quite  enough  to  think  of  in  getting  Blenkiron 
along  that  ledge.  He  was  pretty  nearly  foundered,  he  was 
in  a  sweat  of  terror,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  taking 
one  of  the  biggest  risks  of  his  life,  for  we  had  no  rope  and  his 
neck  depended  on  himself.  I  could  hear  him  invokmg 
some  unknown  deity  called  Holy  Mike.  But  he  ventured 
gallantly,  and  we  got  to  the  roof  which  ran  across  the  strict. 
That  was  easier,  though  ticklish  enough,  but  it  was  no  joke 
skirting  the  cupola  of  that  infernal  mosque.  At  last  we 
found  the  parapet  and  breathed  more  freely,  for  we  were  now 
under  shelter  from  the  direction  of  danger.  I  spared  a 
moment  to  look  round,  and  thirty  yards  off,  across  the  street, 
I  saw  a  weird  spectacle. 

The  hunt  was  proceeding  along  the  roofs  parallel  to  the 
one  we  were  lodged  on.  I  saw  the  flicker  of  the  lanterns, 
waved  up  and  down  as  the  bearers  slipped  in  the  snow,  and 
I  heard  their  cries  like  hounds  on  a  trail.  Stumm  was  not 
among  them  ;  he  had  not  the  shape  for  that  sort  of  business. 
They  passed  us  and  continued  to  our  left,  now  hid  by  a  jutting 
chimney,  now  clear  to  view  against  the  sky  line.  The  roots 
they  were  on  were  perhaps  six  feet  higher  than  ours,  so  even 
from  our  shelter  we  could  mark  their  course.  If  Hussin 
were  going  to  be  hunted  across  Erzerum  it  was  a  bad  look-out 
for  us,  for  I  hadn't  the  foggiest  notion  where  we  were  or 
where  we  were  going  to. 

But  as  we  watched  we  saw  something  more.  The  wavering 
lanterns  were  now  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away,  but  on 
the  roofs  just  opposite  us  across  the  street  there  appeared  a 
man's  figure.  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  hunters,  and  we  all 
crouched  lower,  and  then  I  recognised  the  lean  agility  oi 
Hussin.  He  must  have  doubled  back,  keeping  in  the  dusk 
to  the  left  of  the  pursuit,  and  taking  big  risks  in  the  open 
places.  But  there  he  was  now,  exactly  in  front  of  us,  and 
separated  only  by  the  width  of  the  narrow  street. 

He  took  a  step  backward,  gathered  himself  for  a  spring 
and  leaped  clean  over  th^  gap.  Like  a  cat  he  lighted  on  the 
parapet  above  us,  and  stumbled  forward  with  the  impetus 
right  on  our  heads. 

"  We  are  safe  for  the  moment,"  he  whispered,  "  but  when 
they  miss  me  they  will  return.     We  must  make  good  haste.  " 

The  next  half-hour  was  a  maze  of  twists  and  turns,  slipping 
down  icy  roofs  and  climbing  icier  chimneystacks.  The  stir 
of  the  city  had  gone,  and  from  the  black  streets  below  came 
scarcely  a  sound.  But  always  the  great  tattoo  of  guns  beat 
in  the  east.  Gradually  we  descended  to  a  lower  level,  till  we 
emerged  on  the  top  of  a  shed  in  a  courtyard.  Hussin  gave  an 
odd  sort  of  cry,  like  a  demented  owl,  and  something  began 
to  stir  below  us. 

It  was  a  big  covered  wagon,  full  of  bundles  of  forage,  and 
drawn  by  four  mules.  As  we  descended  from  the  shed  into 
the  frozen  litter  of  the  yard,  a  man  came  out  of  the  shade 
and  spoke  low  to  Hussin.  Peter  and  I  lifted  Blenkiron  into 
the  cart,  and  scrambled  in  beside  him,  and  I  never  felt  any- 
thing more  blessed  than  the  warmth  and  softness  of  that 
place  after  the  frosty  roofs.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  my 
hunger,  and  only  yearned  for  sleep.  Presently  the  wagon 
moved  out  of  the  courtyard  into  the  dark  streets. 

Then  Blenkiron  began  to  laugh,  a  deep  internal  rumble 
which  shook  him  violently  and  brought  down  a  heap  of 
forage  on  Lis  head.  I  thought  it  was  hysterics,  the  relief 
from  the  tension  of  the  past  hour.  But  it  wasn't.  His 
body  might  be  out  of  training,  but  there  was  never  anything 
the  matter  with  his  nerves.  He  was  consumed  with  honest 
merriment. 

"  Say,  Major,"  he  gasped,  "  I  don't  usually  cherish  dislikes 

for  my    fellow  men,  but  somehow  I  didn't  cotton  to  Colonel 

Stumm.     But  now  I  almost  love  him.     You  hit  his  jaw  very 

bad  in  Germany,  and    now  you've  annexed  his  priyate  file, 

(Continued  on  pa^e  24.) 
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PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE  SONS  OF  OFFICERS 
WHO  FALL  IN  THE  V^MV— KITCHENER. 


AN    APPEAL 


PRINCE        ALEXANDER 
IN    MEMORY    OF    LORD 


OF        TECK 
KITCHENER. 


As  representing  the  Council  of  the  Imperial  Service  College.  Windsor, 
I  have  the  honour  to  appeal  to  the  public,  for  its  support  of  a  scheme  for 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  College  in  memory  of  the  late  LORD 
KITCHENER. 

The  College,  which  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  England,  was 
founded  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  public  school 
education  for  the  Sons  of  Officers  of  Uraited  means  belonging  to  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Higher  Civil  Services. 

The  work  of  the  College  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  late  LORD 
KITCHENER,  who  took  an  active  and  sympathetic  interest  in  its  objects 
and  welfare,  and  promised  the  Council  to  give  his  personal  assistance  at 
the  end  of  the  War  toward;  raising  a  large  endowment  fund,  the  sum 
aimed  at  being  / 100,000  He  commended  the  work  of  the  College  in 
the  following  letter  : 

To  the  Council  of  the 

Imperial  Serrire  College,   Windsof. 

I  consider  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Imperial  Service  College  to 

be  mo^t  valuable,  and  I  sincerely  hohe  that  funds  will  be  available  to 

develob  that  worn.  AND   PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  SONS  OF  OFFICERS  WHO  FALL  IN  THE  WAR. 

KITCHENER. 

The  Council  consider  that,  owing  (0  the  concluding  words  of  the  letter 
of  the  sreat  Field-Marshal,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the 
scheme  so  as  to  provide  exceptional  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  Officers  who  have  fallen  in  the  war.  At  the  same  time  they  feel  that 
the  Permanent  Endowment  of  the  Colle.?e  (thereafter  to  be  called  the 
Kitchener  College),  would  be  a  fitting  Memorial  to  the  great  and 
distinguished  Public  Servant  whose  loss  we  all  mourn. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
Council  informing  them  that,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  divert  funds  to  the 
Imperial  Service  College  from  the  Lord  Kitchener  National  Memorial 
Fund  he  views  with  svmpathv  their  effort  to  provide  good  and  economical 
education  for  the  Sons  of  Officers,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  College 
placed  on  a  sound  permanent  basis. 

I  have  also  receued  the  following  letters  from  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and 
Viscount  French  heartily  recommending  this  appeal  to  the  public  : 

H.M.S.  "  Iron  Duke,"  28/8  16. 
Dear  Prince  .Alexander  of  Teck, 

I  have  received  your  letter  informing  me  that  an  appeal  to  the 
general  public  for  funds  for  the  permanent  Endowmont  of  the  Imperial 
Service  College,  Windsor,  is  about  to  be  issued  in  memory  of  Lord 
Kitchener.  ,  ■, 

I  earnestly  trust  that  your  Appeal  will  meet  with  a  wide  response. 

I  ord  Kitchener  had  the  interest  of  the  College  very  much  at  heart, 
and  no  more  worthy  object  for  support  could  be  found  as  a  memorial 

to  him 

Yours  sincerely. 

JOHN  JELLICOE. 

Horse  Guards,  S.W.,  20th  August,  1916. 

Sir 

i  understand  that  you  are  asking  the  public  for  funds  with  which 
to  endow  a  School  for  the  Sons  of  Officers  fallen  in  the  War,  to  be 
named  "  The  Kitchener  College;'  in  memory  of  the  great  Field- 
Marshal  whose  loss  we  all  deplore.  I  gather,  too,  that  he  had 
promised  his  active  support  and  sympathy  to  this  school  when  the 
War  was  terminated,  and  I  am  confident  that  no  scheme  would  have 
been  nearer  his  heart  than  the  great  undertaking  for  which  you  are 
seeking  help,  namely,  the  sound  education  at  a  reduced  rate  of  Sons 
of  Officers  who  have  fallen  lor  their  country's  cause.     ' 

Your  scheme  has  my  very  heartiest  support  and  sympathy,  and  I 
ivish  every  possible  success  to  the  noble  cause  for  which  you  are 

appealing. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FRENCH,  F.M. 

Contributions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurers.  Imperial  Service 
College  Endowment  Fund,  15  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 

(Signed)  ALEXANDER  OF  TECK. 

About     the     College. 

The  Imperial  Service  College  is  in  no  sense  a  charity.  Th6  great 
majority  of  the  boys  pay  the  full  fees,  which  are  roughly ^80  a  year 
and  out  of  the  interest  on  the  money  subscribed  the  Council  is  able  to 
provide  /30  each  towards  the  fees  of  the  other  boys.  From  private  sources 
comes  another  £25.  leaving  about  I25  for  the  parent  or  P^;<^"ts  ^o  pay^ 

There  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  boys,  and  there  will  be  more  as  time 
goes  on,  so  that^xtra  dormitory  accommodation  at  least  wi  1  become 
necessary.  All  boys  join  the  school  O.T.C.,  but  they  are  educated  for  all 
nrofessions    not  merely  for  the  Services.  . 

^  Not  the  least  of  the^sacrifices  made  by  some  of  the  officers  in  the  new 
Army  is  that  of  their  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future  of  their  sons^  It 
IS  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  spns  of  «>ch  officers  «?  '  ''f P^^^''* 
England  at  its  finest  ;  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  they  should  be  placed 
at  In  educational  disadvantage  because  their  fathers  were  prepared  to 
give  up  everything  of  material  value  for  the  sake  °f  tj^'^'^.  <;"''"  ^^ii^..^,. 

To  those  who  think  deeply  about  the  problems  of  I'-mP'^c  <•  '^  'L'™ 
to  believe  there  can  be  anything  which  will  appeal  so  ^^rongly  as  a  work 
which  has  for  its  object  the  right  upbringing  and  ?'l«'1"'^^«^,'^f '^^'°'^.,°^ 
those  boys  whose  fathers  are  helping  England  t°-'Hy.  and  who  n  their 
turn  It  may  justly  be  hoped,  will  carry  on  our  country  s  traditions  ot 
honour  a^d^stralght  dealing  and  freedom  and  justice  whenever  their  own 
call  comes. 


iWELLERY 


W- 


The  Goldsmiths'  "62  Silversmiths' 
Company's  Jewellery  is  of 
highest  quality  and  exclusive 
design,  and  at  the  moderate  prices 
charged  represents  the  best  value 
obtainable. 

A  selection  of  Jewellery  sent 

for    approval    carriage    paid 

at    the   Company's   risk. 


Diainoiid    and   Kii.iiiiel    Military    !5.idge   on    Black    Moire    Silk 

llind  or   the  Rcjjiinental   Ribbon   with  adjustable  Gold  Snap. 

£5     5     0 


Diamond  Initi.d,  .^et  in  .,.„.., 1... .a,  with  White  .Enamel 
Border  on  Black  Moire  Silk  Band  with  adjustable  sn.ap. 
£3     0    0;      £350;     £3     10    O,    according   to    Initial. 


Keyless    Lever     Watcli,     Fully    JeweUed,    .set     in     Diamonds, 

mounted     in     ralladium     on     Black     ,VIo:re     Silk      Bracelet, 

£55     O    O 


Goldsmiths  &  SjLVEMSMiiTes 
Company  LT?  Mt^^M^p&^x^ 

Jewellers  iuwl  Silversmiths  to  H.M.  The  King. 
Only  one  Atlilrcss,    No  Bf&nchesi 

112  Regent  Street  London  W. 
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(Continued  from  paqe  22.) 
^md  I  guess  it's  important  or  he  wouldn't  have  been  so  mighty 
set  on  steeple-chasing  over  those  roofs.  1  haven't  done  such 
a  thing  since  1  broke  into  neighbour  Brown's  woodshed  to 
steal  his  tame  'possum,  and  I  guess  that's  forty  years  back. 
It's  the  first  piece  of  genooine  amusement  I've  struck  in  this 
game,  and  1  haven't  laughed  so  much  since  old  Jim  Hooker 
told  the  tale  of  '  Cousin  Sally  Dillard,'  when  we  were  hunting 
ducks  in  .Michigan  and  his  wife's  brother  had  an  apoplexy 
m  the  night  and  died  of  it." 

To  the  accompaniment  of  Blenkiron's  chuckles  I  did  what 
Peter  had  done  in  the  lirst  minute,  and  foU  asleep. 

When  I  woke  it  was  still  dark.  The  wagon  had  stopped  in 
a  courtyard  wiiich  seemed  to  be  shaded  by  great  trees.  The 
snow  lay  deeper  here,  and  by  the  feel  of  the  air  we  had  left 
the  city  and  climbed  to  higher  ground.  There  were  big 
buildings  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  what  looked  like  the 
lift  of  a  hill.  No  lights  were  shown,  the  place  was  in  pro- 
found gloom,  but  I  felt  the  presence  near  me  of  others  besides 
Hussin  and  the  driver.  "■ 

We  were  hurried,  Blenkiron  only  half  awake,  into  an  out- 
building, and  then  down  some  steps  to  a  roomy  cellar.  There 
Hussin  lit  a  lantern,  which  showed  what  had  once  been  a 
storehouse  for  fruit.  Old  husks  still  strewed  the  floor  and 
the  place  smelt  of  apples.  Straw  had  been  piled  in  corners 
for  beds,  and  there  was  a  rude  table  and  a  divan  of  boards 
covered  with  sheepskins. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  I  asked  Hussm. 

"  In  the  house  of  the  Master,"  he  said.  "  You  wll  be 
safe  here,  but  you  must  keep  still  till  the  Master  comes." 
"  Is  the  Prankish  lady  here  ?  "  I  asked. 
Hussin  nodded,  and  from  a  wallet  brought  out  some  food 
— raisins  and  cold  meat  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  fell  on  it 
like  vultures,  and  as  we  ate  Hussin  disappeared.  I  noticed 
that  he  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  ended  the  others  returned  to  their 
interrupted  sleep.  But  I  was  wakeful  now  and  my  mind 
was  sharp-set  on  many  things.  I  got  Blenkiron's  electric 
»  torch  and  lay  down  on  the  divan  to  study  Stumm's  map. 
The  first  glance  showed  me  that  I  had  lit  on  a  treasure. 
It  was  the  staff  map  of  the  Erzcrum  defences,  showing  the 
forts  and  the  field  trenches,  with  Httle  notes  scribbled  in 
Stumm's  neat  small  handwriting.  I  got  out  the  big  map 
which  I  had  taken  from  Blenkiron,  and  made  out  the  general 
lie  of  the  land.  I  saw  the  horseshoe  of  Deve  Boyun  to  the 
east  which  the  Russian  guns  were  battering.  It  was  just 
like  the  kind  of  squared  artillery  map  we  used  in  France, 
I  in  10,000,  with  spidery  red  lines  showing  the  trenches, 
but  with  the  difference  that  it  was  the  Turkish  trenches  that 
were  shown  in  detail  and  the  Russian  only  roughly  indicated. 
The  thing  was  really  a  confidential  plan  of  the  whole  Erzerum 
enceinte,  and  would  be  worth  untold  gold  to  the  enemy. 

The  Deve  Boyun  lines  seemed  to  me  monstrously  strong, 
and  I  remembered  the  merits  of  the  Turk  as  a  fighter  behind 
strong  defences.  It  looked  as  if  Russia  were  up  against  a 
second  Plevna  or  a  new  Gallipoli. 

Then  I  took  to  studying  the  flanks.  South  lay  the 
Palantuken  range  of  mountain,  with  forts  defending  the 
passes,  where  ran  the  roads  to  Mush  and  Lake  Van.  That 
side,  too,  looked  pretty  strong.  North  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  I  made  out  two  big  forts,  Tafta  and  Kara  Gubek, 
defending  the  road  from  Olti.  On  this  part  of  the  map 
Stumm's  notes  were  plentiful,  and  I  gave  them  all  my  atten- 
tion. I  remembered  Blenkiron's  news  about  the  Russians 
advancing  on  a  broad  front,  for  it  was  clear  that  Stumm  was 
taking  pains  about  the  flank  of  the  fortress. 

Kara  Gubek  was  the  point  of  interest.  It  stood  on  a  rib 
of  land  between  two  peaks,  which  from  the  contour  lines  rose 
very  steep.  So  long  as  it  was  held  it  was  clear  that  no  in- 
vader could  move  down  the  Euphrates  glen.  Stumm  had 
appended  a  note  to  the  peaks — "  not  fortified."  ;  and  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-east  there  was  a  red  cross  and  the 
name  "  Prjevahky."  I  assumed  that  to  be  the  farthest 
point  yet  reached  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Russian  attack. 

Then  I  turned  to 'the  paper  from  which  Stumm  had  copied 
the  jottings  on  to  his  map.  It  was  typewritten,  and  consisted 
of  notes  on  different  points.  One  was  headed  "  Kara  Gubek  " 
and  read  :  "  No  time  to  fortify  adjacent  peaks.  Difficult  for 
enemy  to  get  batteries  there,  but  not  impossible.  This  the  real 
point  of  danger,  for  if  Prjevalsky  uins  the  peaks  Kara  Gubek 
and  Tafta  must  fall,  and  enemy  will  be  on  left  rear  of  Deve 
Boyun  main  position." 

i  was  soldier  enough  to  see  the  tremendous  importance  of 
this  note.  On  Kara  Gubek  depended  the  defence  of  Erzerum, 
and  it  was  a  broken  reed  if  one  knew  where  the  weakness 
lay.  Yet,  searching  the  map  again,  I  could  not  believe  that 
any  mortal  commander  would  see  any  chance  in  the  adjacent 
peaks,  even  if  he  thought  them  unfortified.  That  was  infor- 
mation confined  to  the  Turkish  and  German  staff.  But  if 
It  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Grand  Duke  he  would  have 
Erzerum  in  his  power  in  a  day.     Otiierwise  he  would  go  on 


battering  at  the  Deve  Boyun  ridge  for  weeks,  and  long  ere 
he  won  it  the  Galhpoli  divisions  would  arrive,  he  would  be 
outnumbered  by   two  to  one. 

My  discovery  set  me  pacing  up  and  down  that  cellar  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  excitement.  I  longed  for  wireless,  a  carrier 
pigeon,  an  aeroplane — anything  to  bridge  over  that  space 
of  half  a  dozen  miles  between  me  and  the  Russian  lines.  It 
was  maddening  to  have  stumbled  on  vital  news  and  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  use  it.  How  could  three  fugitives  in  a 
cellar,  with  the  whf)le  hornet's  nest  of  Turkey  and  Germany 
stirred  up  against  them,  hope  to  send  this  message  of  lite 
and  death  ? 

I  went  back  to  the  map  and  examined  the  nearest  Russian 
pKjsitions.  They  were  carefully  marked.  Prjevalsky  in  the 
north,  the  main  force  beyond  Deve  Boyun,  and  the  southern 
columns  up  to  the  passes  of  the  Palantuken  but  not  yet 
across  them.  I  could  not  know  which  was  nearest  to  us  till 
I  discovered  where  we  were.  And  as  1  thought  of  this  I 
began  to  see  the  rudiments  of  a  desperate  plan.  It  depended 
on  Peter,  now  slumbering  like  a  tired  dog  on  a  couch  of  straw, 
Hussin  had  locked  the  door  and  I  must  wait  for  information 
till  he  came  back.  But  suddenly  I  noticed  a  trap  in  the  roof, 
which  had  evidently  been  used  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
cellar's  stores.  It  looked  ill-fitting  and  might  be  unbarred, 
so  I  pulled  the  table  below  it,  and  found  that  with  a  httle 
effort  I  could  raise  the  flap.  I  knew  I  was  taking  immense 
risks,  but  I  was  so  keen  on  my  plan  that  I  disregarded  them. 
After  some  trouble  I  got  the  thing  prised  open,  and  catching 
the  edges  of  the  hole  with  my  fingers  raised  my  body  and  got 
my  knees  on  the  edge. 

It  was  the  outbuilding  of  which  our  refuge  was  the  cellar, 
and  it  was  half  filled  with  light.  Not  a  soul  was  there,  and 
I  hunted  about  till  I  found  what  I  wanted.  This  was  a  ladder 
leading  to  a  sort  of  loft,  which  in  turn  gave  access  to  the  roof. 
Here  I  had  to  be  very  careful,  for  I  might  be  ovei  looked 
from  the  high  buildings.  But  by  good  luck  there  was  a 
trellis  for  grape  vines  across  the  place,  which  gave  a  kind  of 
shelter.  Lying  flat  on  my  face  I  stared  over  a  great  expanse 
of  country. 

Looking  north  I  saw  the  city  in  a  haze  of  morning  smoke, 
and,  beyond,  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  opening 
of  the  glen  where  the  river  left  the  hills.  Up  there,  among 
the  snowy  heights,  were  Tafta  and  Kara  Gubek.  To  the  east 
was  the  ridge  of  Deve  Boyun,  where  the  mist  was  breaking 
before  the  winter's  sun.  On  the  roads  up  to  it  I  saw  transport 
moving,  I  saw  the  circle  of  the  inner  forts,  but  for  a  moment 
the  guns  were  silent.  South  rose  a  great  wall  of  white  moun- 
tain, which  I  took  to  be  the  Palantuken.  I  could  see  the 
roads  running  to  the  passes,  and  the  smoke  of  camps  and 
horse-lines  right  under  the  cliffs. 

I  had  learned  what  I  needed.  We  were  in  the  outbuildings 
of  a  big  country  house  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  city. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  Russian  front  was  somewhere  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Palantuken. 

As  I  descended  I  heard,  thin  and  faint  and  beautiful,  like 
the  cry  of  a  wild  bird,  the  muezzin  from  the  minarets  of 
Erzerum.  When  I  dropped  through  the  trap  the  others  were 
awake.  Hussin  was  setting  food  on  the  table,  and  viewing 
my  desceht  with  anxious  disapproval. 

"  It's  all  right,"  I  said  ;  "  I  won't  do  it  again,  for  I've 
found  out  all  I  wanted.  Peter,  old  man,  the  biggest  job  of 
your  life  is  before  you  !  " 

(To  be  continued) 


The  West  Indian  Contingent  Committee  has  drawn  out 
this  design  for  the  cap  badges  which  they  are  presenting  to 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  British 

West  Indian  Regiment, 
comprising  the  contin- 
gents for  active  service 
from  Barbados,  British 
Guiana,  British  Hon- 
duras, Jamaica,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  and  the 
Windward  Islands  and 
the  Bahamas.  The  King 
lias  sanctioned  the  use  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  the 
design,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Army 
Council.  The  badge  is 
described  heraldically  as 
"  an  oval  bordered  medal- 
Uon  surmounted  by  the 
Tudor  crown.  On  ^  the 
border  the  inscription 
•  The  British  West  Indies  Regiment."  Wrthin,  the  ship  of 
Christopher  Columbus  in  full  sail  proper.  Smtont.ding  the 
oval  dexter  a  v/ieath  of  laurel,  sinister  a  wreath  of  palni. 
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BSA 


B.S.A 


The  remarkable  pre-war  demand  for  B.S.A.  rifles — for  target 
practice  and  game  shooting — continues,  notwithstanding  that 
supplies  have  been  i.bsent  for  some  time.  Fine  design  and 
workmanship  and  marvellous  accuracy  are,  of  course,  at  the 
back  of  it    all. 

Manufacture  will  be  resumed  when  war  pressure  subsides. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  great  value  of  a  fine  rifle — in  the 
field  or  on  the  range — may  be  wise  to  wait. 

THERE  ARE  STILL  LEFT  IN  STOCK  A  FEW    RIFLES  OF  BORES  .25, 

.<00,  AND  .310,  SPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  ROOK  AND  SMALL  GAME 

SHOOTING.      FULL    PARTICULARS   POST    FREE. 


TIME.  FATIGUE  AND  ANXIETY  SAVED  BY 

8.S.A.  "  SAFETIPASTE. 


M 


Merely  coat  the  bore  of  your  rifle,  gun  or  pistol  barrel  with  a 
Elm  of  "  Safetipaste."  Arduous  scrubbing  and  periodic  re-clean- 
ing rendered  quite  unnecessary.  "  Safetipaste"  kills  harmful  foul-/ 
ing  immediately.  It  is  extensively  used  in  army  rifles  at  the 
front.     1/-  p«r  tube.    Write  for  further  details  free. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMSCo.,  Ltd., 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Makers  of  rifles  and  machine  guns  for  British,  Colonial,    and  Foreign 
Oovernments. 


CONTRACTORS    TO    HIS    MAJESTY'S    NAVY.  ARMY, 
INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    FORCES. 


Head  Office  and  Showrooms  : 

WEAMAN    STREET,    BIRMINGHAM. 

London   Depot : 

78  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


Send  for 
Catalogue  of 
Nooelties  and 
A  ctioe  Seroice 
requisites  post  free. 


GOOD 

LUCK 

MASCOT 

(Registered). 

"FUMSUP!  " 
for  Luck, 


Silver,  with  Natural  Eyes, 
2/6,  post  free,  2/10  •  g-ct. 
Gold,  12/6  each  ;  '15-ct. 
Gold,  21 /.each;  rs-c;.  Gold 
with  real  Gem  Eyes,  30/. 


No.  300^. 

Solid  Sterling 
Silver  Double 
Row  Cigarette 
Cms,  with  any 
Regimental 
Badge,  beauti- 
fully Enamel- 
led in  proper 
colours.  Size 
of  Case,  3j  x 
3f  in 

£2    I85.    6d. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Revolvers,  Automatic 

Pistols,    and    all    kinds    of   High-Class 

Sporting  Guns  and  Rifles. 


SCALES  FOR  GUNNERS. 

TRANSPARENT    CELLULOID. 

PROTEACTORS,  8iu.  semi-circular,  with  cut-out  grids  ...        7/6 

12in.  ditto  ditto  ...       12/6 

SECTORS,  30°  each  side  of  central  zero,  5,000  yards  on  1/20,000        7/6 
Do.  do.  6,000  ditto  12/6 

AUTO   RANGE    CORRECTOR,   giving   range   and   deflection 

corrections,  in  case  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       20/- 

ARCS,  40°  each  side  of  0  reading  to  15' 

5,000  yards  radius  on  1/20,000  10/6 

10,000  do.  do. 30/- 

SWITCH  SCALE,  6,000  yards  on  1/10,000,  with  arc  of  degrees 

at  every  1,000  yards,  with  notches  for  pencil       ...       12/6 

MACHINE  GUN  PROTRACTOR,-with  graticules       5/6 

STEEL  SCALES,  3-£oId  steel  rules,  with  scales  of  yards  at 
1/10,000,  1/20,000,  1/40,000,  1/80,000,  18  inches  long 
when  opened,  in  case      ...        7/5 

TheORIIUX 

THE    ONLY    ELECTRIC    LAMP 

WHICH       HAS      STOOD      THE 

TEST     OF      ACTIVE     SERVICE 

FOR    YEARS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM  THE 

FRONT :- 
"  The  most  ttsefui  article  in  my  kit." 
"  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  your  lan:vp 
on  tills  side." 

*'  You     have     made     your     naitto    famous 
amongst  officers." 

HE  ORILUX  LAMP  Is  fitted  with  switches 
(or  intermittent;  and  for  constant  light. 
The  light  can  be  turned  on  without  opening 
the  ca*e,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hood  to 
throw  the  light  downwards.  The  case  is  provided  with  loops  for  attaching  to  the 
belt,  and   provision  is    made   in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 

/ Postage    to    the  N 
\ Front,    1/.    extra.) 

Extra   Battery   in  sealed  tin,  2/.  (Postage  to  the  Front,  1/.  extra). 
Extra  Bulb,  1/6,  postaga  2cl, 
SOLE    MAKERS— 

Mi  lit*r;Intlrainent 
Maken. 


"Price     ^1.1.0 


J.  H.  STEWARD  Ltd., 

406    Strand,    457    Strand,    London. 


THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a  '455  Government  Revolver  Bullet 


(.Patented.) 

NO  longer  an  eipewmcnt,  but  of  proved  effectiveness  and  utility,  BODY 
SHIELDS  are  now  a  recognised  and  indispensable  part  of  military 
equipment.  They  constitute  a  PRECAUTION  that  should  be  taken  by 
EVERY  OFFICER.  So  to  be  equippe<l  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  family, 
and  to  himself.  The  WILKINSON  BULLET-PROOF  JACKET,  lined  with 
highly-tempered  steel  which  cannot  splinter,  the  jacl<et  will  resist  a  .455 
Revolver  Bullet  at  20  yards,  proof  of  its  great  utility  in  trench  warfare. 
Fitted  by  an  expert,  the  slight  additional  weight  is  so  distributed  as  not 
to  be  apparent  to  the  wearer,  while  in  appearance  it  resembles  a  close- 
fitting  well-made  jacket 

T&iloring  Depmitment, 

THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD., 

63     Pctll      'NKslII,    Uonclon,     S.llir. 

T.  H.  RANDOLPH,  Managing  Director, 

Complete  Uniforms  wilhin   24  hours  when  neeestary, 
at  strictly   competitive  prices. 
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46    PICC-«DIL>.Y.     LONDON,     W- 
PHONE      REQCNT     189. 

11  Market  Street,  Also  45,  Gordon  Street. 

MANCUKSTEU.  Branchen  at  GLASOOW. 

8  Castle  Street.  8  Uoiie«al  I'lace.         40.  VV«tmoreland  St. 

LIVEKPOOL.  BELFAST.  DUBLIN. 

And  42  COUNHILL.   LONDON,  K.C. 


HAT 
MANUFACTURERS 


'%\ 


BY    APPOINTMENT 
TO     THE      KINO 


MILITARY  AND  SPORTING  HAT  SPECIALISTS. 


The  Car  nt  (  ,tl  1  and  Active  Service. 
THE  SKEW ES.— Soft  and  Flexible  Field  Senlce 
Cai)  with  LHirlain.  liglit  in  weight  and  comfortable, 
17/6;  without  curtain,  15/-.  This  shape,  guaran- 
teed rul>ber  watx^rproof  witli  curtajn,  19/- ; 
without  curtain,  16/6.  All  Badges  supplied  from  3/6, 


The  "CAMBERLEV"  Regulation   Rubber  Waterproof  Whipcord 
Service  Cap.  suitable  for    Home  Service  or   Trench   use  by    re- 
moval  of    .-pe<ial    cro«-n  support.      Very   light    in   weisht  and 
comfortable,  entirely   supersedes  the  stiff  cap.  16/6. 
Celluloid  or  Ollsilk   Grease-proof  Shield.  1/6. 


Woodrow's  special  head  fitting,  made  to  fit 
British  Army  Shrapnel  Uelmets.  Well  ventilated, 
and  as  comfortable  as  a  Polo  Helmet.  Will  re- 
main on  without  use  of  chin  strap  and  reduce 
apparent  weight  by  its  perfect  balance  Officers 
sending  their  site  can  have  these  by  return  of 
posl.  Eofiiy  fitted  by  one  rivet.  Price  12/6. 
Postage  1/-. 


KENDAL 
MILNE  6  Co. 

Ttitfrtms:  ••  Kenmll."  [BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.M.  THE  KING.3    TelephoDC ;  6013  Centril. 

OFFICERS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITS 


Tunlot 

75/6,  M/-  and  94/B 

Infantry  Braeohet*   - 

se/  and  55/- 

Mdlnt  Breeches 

42/-  (Btrapplngi  •xtra) 

Trousers 

25/-  and  30/- 

Service  Top  Coat 

From  94/6 

British  Warmer 

84/- 

Infantry  Burberry 

65/- 

Cavalry  Burberry 

75/6 

Infantry  Burberry  (^.TcfitncS) 

6  gns. 

Cavalry 

„ 

Signs. 

Trancb           „ 

jj 

6i    .. 

Tielocken       „ 

^^ 

7     ., 

Burberry  Waistcoat 

,j 

2     .. 

Infantry  Aquascutum 

,, 

6     .. 

Cavalry 

5J   .. 

Cavalry    Trench     Aquascutum 

(Interlined  Silk  Oilskin  1 

Si   „ 

Infantry        ,,         „ 

,, 

5     ., 

Trench  Coat  (Interlined  Kapok 

and  Quilted  Silk)  - 

7     .. 

Service  Caps 

12/6  and  14/6 

Trench     „ 

15/6 

Puttees  (Fox's)  - 

7/-,  B/-,  and  9/B 

"Sam  BAiwne"  Bait 

45/- 

Khaki  Shirts 

8/6  to  15/6 

Khaki  Collars     - 

9d.  to  1/6 

Ties      -       .       .       . 

1/-,  1/6,  and  2/6 

Handkarchlefs    - 

62  d.  to  2/6 

Haversack  - 

7/6  to  15/6 

Waterbottle 

8/6  to  1S/B 

"Wolseley"  Valise    • 

65/- 

"Wolseley  -  Roberts" 

Valise 

with  Matlresa  and  Pillow    • 

76/- 

Cork  Mattress    • 

. 

18/- 

Sleeping  Bags  (3  fold) 

- 

From  35/- 

Khaki  Woollen  SieeveWaistcoats  From  7/B 

Swords 

- 

Ffom  84/- 

Military  Boots    - 

- 

From  25/9 

lUusiratedList  of  OJiicers'CauipEquipment  Post!- rec  on  request. 

AGENTS   FOR  BURBERRYS"  SPECIALITIES. 

DEANSGATE 


MANCHESTER 


THE "  Submarine  "  wrist  watch  =; 


VISIBLE 
BY   NIGHT. 


Some  wrist  watches  are 
dust  proof,  others  are 
damp  proof.  but  the 
"submarine"  is  the  firs  i 
advertised 

Waterproof. 

Silver  case,  black  dial, 
intensely  luminous.  non- 
magnetic, the  really 
ideal  watch  for  navy 
and  army  officers. 


LUMINOUS  SliCONDS  HAND. 

BROOK  &  SON, 


£4-0-0 


net. 


By  Appointment  to  H.M.  TKe  King. 

87  George  Street  West,  Edinburgh. 


Th*  Pioneers  of  Luminous   IVatches. 


InValids 
I   Dyspeptics 
^1  and  the  Aged 

The    Importance    of    Suitable    Food. 


^0Wll/i 


TO  maintain  health.  Digestion,  Absorption  and  Assimila- 
tion must  procned  in  a  regular  manner.  When  these 
processes  become  deranged,  Dyspepsia  and  other 
Gastric  Disorders  result,  causing  pain  and  much  discomfort 
to  the  sufferer.  Errors  in  diet  contribute  in  a  special  manner 
to  these  disturbances.  The  selection  of  suitable  food  tlien 
becomes  a  most  important  matter.  For  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged  the  'AUenburys'  DIET  furnishes  a  complete 
food,  which  is  palatable,  easily  digested,  and  wholly  nourish- 
ing. It  increases  the  pow^r  of  assimilation,  making  it 
possible  for  other  articles  of  food  to  be  taken. 


[evMm 


s 


DIET 


Made  immediately  by  adding  boiling  water  only. 

The  'AUenburys'  DIET  is  a  concentrated  nutrient  ot  exceptional 
merit,  that  can  be  taken  for  prolonged  periods  without  any  distaste 
arising.  It  is  composed  of  pure,  rich,  full-cream  rnllk  and  whole  wheat 
in  a  partially  predigcsted  form.      Unlike  the  usual  invalids'  foods  it  docs 

not  require  cow's  milk  to  be 

used  in  its  preparation,  being 

instantly     made      ready     for 

use  by   the    simple   addition 

of        boiling        water       only 

This  distinct  advantage  is  of 

immense  service  in  the  work 

of  a  busy  hospital  or  under- 
staffed sick-room. 


In  Tins  at  116, 
31- and  t>i- each. 
0/  till  Chemisli 


A  huge  Sampli 

Sfiil  fret  on 

reqm&t- 


Allen  l6  Hanburys  Ltd., 


ready-made    you    have    plenty    of    choi<:e    in    designs 

and  materials,  but  very  little  in  size.  They  are  either 

too  large  or  too  email  for  you  and  require  alteration. 

Therefore,     why    not    adopt    the    new    method    <if 

havini^     all    your    Lingerie    made     to     your     own 

Measurements   which 

bas  introduced?  It  caste  no  more,  and  will  sate  you 
so  much  bother;  for  she  speciallfie*  in  Up  to  Date 
"Own  Measure"  Lingerie,  daintily  handsewn 
througliout. 

GARMENTS  AS  SKETCH  in   Crepe-de  Chine,    with 
haiid-f^inlfroidrry    and    ribbon   in    <oiitra*ting   shade. 

Nightdress,    Chemise,    KnicKert,    and   Camisole. 
The  Set    Complete,  88'6,    or    can  I>«  had   f«parat«ly. 
You    should    not    fail    to   write   to  day    for    U*,)ok   of 

De*ifins    and   fc*'f  meanurcmenl   form    to 
ftOSE-ANNETTE,    Canada    House.    SIDCUP,     KENT. 


October   12,  1916 
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I  Officers'   Riding   Breeches.    | 

I  We    can,    and    do, 

B  guarantee  all  the 

B  factors    of    successful 

g  breeches  -  making  — 

H  fine      wear  -  resisting 

g  cloths,  skilful  cutting, 

J  and  careful,  thorough 

H  tailor    work.       Also, 

M  abundant    experience 

■  (the   firm   was   estab- 

I  lished  95  years  ago) 

I  contributes  impor- 

=  tantly     in     giving 

g  utmost  satisfaction. 

M  We  keep  on  hand  a  num- 

M  ber  of  pairs  of  breeches 

=  and   are,  therefore  often 

M  able   to   meet   immediate 

g  requirements,  or  we  can 

g  cut  and  try  a  pair  on  the 

I  same    day  and   complete 

=  the  next  day,  if  urgently 

M  wanted. 


J  Our    New    All-Leather    Pultees    never    tear    or   fray  out. 

=  These  most  comfortable,  ^cod-looking  puttees  are  maie  entirely 

^  of  fine  supple  tan  leather,  and  fasten  simply  with  one  buckle  at 

=  bottom.      They  are  extremely  durable,  even  if  subjected  to  the 

^  friction  of  riding,   as  the  edges  never  tear  or    fray  out.        The 

=  puttees  are  speedily  put  on    or    taken  off,  and  readily  mould  to 

=  the  shape  of  the  leg. 

g  Price  16/6-  per  pair  post  free  inland,  or  postage  abroad 

=  1/-  extra,  or  sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  reference. 

I  GRANT  &  COCKBURN,  25  PICCADILLY,   W. 


ESTABLISHED 


1821 


=     MILITARY  AND  SPORTING  TAILORS,  LEGGING  MAKERS,     g 

I, 


Specified  by  Government  for 

AEROPLANES. 


■  ■ 


Oil-Resisting 
Acid-Resisting     ... 
Petrol-Resisting  .  .  . 

'  i{  that   Is    the  kind  of   Rubber   you   require,    make    a 
trial  of 

RUB-METAL 

Invaluable  for  Chemical  Works 


RUB-METAL  is  superior 
to  rubber,  because  it 
will  resist  greater  ex- 
tremesof  heatand  cold 


RUB-METAL  has   RUB-METAL  has  unsurpassed 

been  success-         resisting  powers  against 

fully  tested  in         the  deleterious  action  of 

•     boilingPetrol.        Petrol,   Oils,    or   Acids. 

RUB-METAL  is  non-adhesive. 
RUi-METAL  is  an  exceptionally  good 
non-conductor  of  electricity. 
We  manufacture  Valves,  Washers,  Sheet  Rubber,  Roller  Coverings,  and  every  description 
of  Hose  in  RUB-MErAL,  and  in  any  flexibility  required,  also  RUB-METAL  Solid  Tyres. 


tVe  nuarantee  3000  ntUos  for  the  new  m 
Grooved  Treads  we  fit  to  your  old  eovers^  m 

Send  all  Types  for  Re-treading  to  = 

ALMAGAM   MILLS,   HARPENDEN,    HERTS.      | 

Proprietors:   Associated  Rubber  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  ^ 

THOMAS   WARWICK,  Managing  Director.  J 

DEPOTS—  M 

.NEWCASTLE :  m 

43  Blackett  Street.  = 


LONDON : 

I7i  Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  and 

92  Bolsover  Street,  W. 

MANCHESTER  : 
346  Deanseate. 


BRISTOL: 
Almagnm  House,  Viclqria  Street. 


=^The     Original    Cording's,     Estd.     1839.-^^ 

"Your  'Newmarket' 

Waterproof  Boots 

are  just  splendid. 


I  wore  them  in  the  trenches  In 
water  for  two  days  and  nights, 
and  on  a  long  march  from  9  p.m. 
to  3.30  a.m.,  and  my  feet  were  per- 
fectly dry  and  warm.  For  march- 
ing they  are  most  comfortable. 

{Extract  from  an  Officer's  Utter.' 

Our  "Newmarket"  boots  are  "Just 
splendid,"  because  the  material  U 
so  good  and  the  workmanship  ttn- 
usually  skilful  and  thorough. 
They  are 

positively 

waterproof, 

and  therefore  excellent 
for  campaigning  wear 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tougli- 
wcaring  tan  twill,  interlined  with 
a  stout  layer  of  pure  rubber,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "life" 
of  such  boots  depends  principally 
on  the  quality  and  substance  of 
this  hidden  interlining.  Special 
tan  leather  covers  tlie  foot-part, 
and  only  seasoned  Srst-grade  «ole 
leather  is  used. 

The  fitness  of  these  boots  tor 
military  wear  has  been  fully 
proved  by  a  large  number  of 
offlcers,  many  of  whom  formerly 
used  them  for  fishing  and 
shooting. 

To  order  a  pair  of  "Newmarket" 
boots,  or  If  to  be  sent  on  approval 
(we  have  now  a  big  stock  of  all 
sizes),  please  give  reference,  and 
size  of  boot  worn,  or  better,  send 
an  old  boot. 

Illustrated   List  at  request. 


J,  C.  Cording  &  Cui 

Waterproofers  toH.M,  the  King. 
Only  Addresses  ■• 

19  PICCADILLY,  W., 

&  35  ST.  JAMES'S  ST.,  S.W. 


From  the  unexampled  ordeal 
of  war  usage  the  SUPREME 

SUNBEAM 

car  emerges  completely  triumphant,  and  the 
SUNBEAM  COATALEN  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 
stand  out  conspicuously  on  account  of  their  amazing 
efficiency.  Remember  how  important  a  factor  is 
experience,  in  thus  discovering  how  to  standardise 
super  -  efficiency,  particularly  on  a  large  soile 
over_  a  _  lengthy  period-  Weigh  these  facts  when 
considering    which   car    you    will    buy  after    the  war. 


I2-Cyl.  SUNBEAM  COATALEN  Aircr.ft  Eng  nt. 

The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Works       -       Wolverhampton 
Manchester  Showrooms       112  Deansg^te 

London  and  district  Agents  for  Cars  : 

J.  Keele,   Ltd.,  72.  New  Bond  St.,  W. 

Dun'o,.  Tyrea  aie  fitted  as  £t&nda  d  to  Snat>eain  Can 


m^) 
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The  All-Important  Question  is — is  it  the  BEST? 

That  is  the  one  and  only  thing  which  matters.        F^ 


Watepmans 


Fountain  Pen 


FOR  thirty-three  years  Waterman's  Ideal  has  been  the  acknowledged  best  Fountain 
Pen.  Its  users  now  number  over  twenty  millions,  and  some  have  had  the  pen  in 
active  service  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Waterman's  Ideal  is  the  most  carefully  and 
expensively  manufactured  pen  on  the  market.  The  material  used  is  the  highest  grade 
obtainable — the  workmanship  exquisite  in  every  detail. 


Waterman's  Ideal  writes  with  a  fine  free 
flow,  uncheckered  by  spurt  or  pause.  The 
ink  is  fed  to  the  nib  in  exactly  the  right 
quantity  by  means  of  the  Patent  spoon-feed. 
The    iridium     tipped    gold    nib    with    which 


Waterman'^  Ideal  is  fitted  is  itself  a  triumph 
of  manufacture — there  are  no  gold  nibs  made 
to  compare  with  those  of  the  Waterman's 
Ideal  Fountain  Pens.  Every  hand  can  be 
suited  exactly,  and  every  pen  is  guaranteed. 


Three  types:  Regular,  10/6  and  upwards;  Lever  Pocket  SeK-Filling  and  Safely  Typei 
(as  illustrated).  1 5  -  and  upwards.  In  Silver  and  Gold  [or  presentation.  Of  Stationers  and 
Jewellers  everywhere.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Nibs  exchangeable  if  not  suitable.  Call,  or 
send  to  "  The  Pen  Corner."     Full  range  of  pens  on  view  for  inspection  and  trial.     Booklet  free  from  : 

L.  G.    Sloan,     ChclJentontcr,    Kingsway,    London. 

U§»  WatnTnan's  Ideal  Ink,  9d.  per  bottle.  Travellers'  Fillers,  1/6. 


FORXMASON 

Ski  Boota 

(With  or   without   Stiapi). 

The  Ski  Boot  Idea  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Country  accustomed  to 
cold  and  snow.  The  high  double 
sides  of  this  type  of  boot  permit  of 
an  extra  pair  of  socks  being  worn, 
which  affords  warmth  and 
protection. 

The  "  Five  Guinea "  Ski 
Boot  has  the  patent  Fortmason 
Waterproof  Leather  throughout, 
the  soles  are  extra  strong,  and  the 
whole  boot  is  as  supple  as  a  slipper 
and  lasts  for  years. 

£5:5:0 

The     "Eighty  Shillings" 
Ski  Boot,  as  above,   in   ordinary 
leather.    Very  service- 
able and  good, 

£4:0:0 


FORTMASON    FRENCH    FIELD    BOOTS. 

The  "'  French  "  Field  Boot  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
Field  Boot.  It  is  only  necessary  to  slacken  three  buckles 
to  rest  the  leg.  In  an  emergency  the  boot  i*  quickly 
readjusted. 

In  Fortmason  leather  (extra  strong  and  supple),  £5  :  5  :  0 
In  ordinary  leather,  £4  :  0  :  0 

lUustraUd  CataJogut  sent  on  application. 

FORXNUM     6»    MASON, 


182     Piccadilly.     London,    W. 


Ltd., 
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ADJUSTABLE  REST^CHAIRS 


Auto. 

matic 

A(fiu*t. 

able 

Back. 

"THE     BURLINGTON"     (Patented). 

Simply  press  a  button  and  the  back  declines,  or  automati- 
cally rises,  to  any  position  desired  by  the  occupant.  Release 
the  button  and  the  back  is  locked. 

The  arms  open  outwards,  affording  easy  access  and  exit. 
The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to  various  inclinations,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  footstool.     When  not   in  use  it  slides  under  the  seat. 

The  Reading  Desk  and  Side  Tray  are  adjustable  and  remov- 
able. The  only  chair  combinini!  these  conveniences,  or  that 
is  so  easily  adjusted.  The  Upholstery  is  exceptionally  deep, 
with  spring  elastic  edges. 

Would  not  one  of  these  chairs  add  considetably  to  the 
enjoyment    of  your    relaxation  and    restP 

CATALOQUe  C  6  OF  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIRS,  FREE. 

171  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON^  W.  | 
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By  Louit   Raemaekgrs. 
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U  Boat  53 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  .-  "We  can  save,  but  cannot  we  prevent?" 


Drawn  ejcliuively  for  "Land  and   Water." 


LAND    &    WATER 


October  ig,   igi6 


T'W^E' 


flHll^ 


By  Appointment 


to  H.M.  the  King. 


immmm^i^^^ 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  WAR 
OFFICE  TO  OFFICERS  COM- 
MANDING CORPS  IN  THE  B.E.F. 

February,    1915, 

The  coat  that  has  robbed  winter 
campaigning    of    its    worst    rigors. 
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GREECE    AND    THE    GERMANS. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  Allies  have  shown  any 
precipitation  in  their  dealings  with  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes.  They  have  carried  forbearance  to  a 
point  where  it  no  longer  has  the  character  of  per- 
sonal or  national  consideration,  but  gives  rise  to  the 
impression  that  it  is  dictated  by  weakness  or  fear.  As 
long  as  King  Constantine  adhered  to  his  determination  to 
bo  above  the  constitution  of  Greece  and  to  rule  according 
to  his  personal  predilections  and  not  in  concord  with  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
this  conflict  of  interests  reached  an  acute  stage.  The 
virtual  occupation  of  Athens  and  the  dismantlement  of 
the  Greek  fleet  are  precautions  which  have  been  forced  on 
the  Allies.  This  is  not  the  hour  when  they  can  risk  a  blow 
in  the  back,  and  their  manifest  duty  to  Roumania  com- 
mands them  to  take  steps  which  under  other  circum- 
stances might  possibly  have  been  avoided,  but  which  now 
are  urgent  to  enable  the  campaign  against  Bulgaria  to 
proceed  vigorously. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  Germany's  world  policy  and 
her  thrust'  to  the  East  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  the  present  situation  in  Greece,  The 
kingdoms  of  the  Near  East  are  the  outet  doors  to  the 
Asian  dominions  which  for  years  past  have  been  the 
ambition  of  Germany  Let  the  Middle  Empires  be  firmly 
established  on  the  .Adriatic  and  the  .Egean  seas  and 
become  the  dominant  power  in  Asia  Minor  with  an  outlet 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  way  of  Bagdad  and  controlling  the 
quick  land  route  to  India,  then  they  divide  the  Old 
World  in  half  and  occupy  interior  lines  from  which  they 
can  menace  the  British  and  Russian  Empires  at  vital 
points.  The  whole  scheme  is  preparation  for  a  Teuton 
wave  of  invasion,  to  follow  the  same  lines,  but  from  West 
to  East  instead  from  East  to  West,  that  Attila  and 
Genghiz  Khan  followed,  devastating  and  slaughtering 
ruthlessly,  wherever  opposition  is  organised,  and  bringing 
the  peoples  of  these  ancient  lands  under  subjection. 
Three  years  ago  anyone  who  dared  to  make  this  assertion 
in  public  print  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  crank, 
for  it  premises  a  reversion  to  methods  of  barbarism  which 
it  was  then  held  Western  Civilisation  had  turned  its  back 
upon  for  ever,  but  we  know  to-day  that  by  Germany 
conquest  is  conducted  on  the  identical  system  of  brutality 
which  prevailed  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  that  when  poli- 
tical and  military  issues  are  in  the  balance  there  is  no 
more  mercy  in  the  breast  of  the  modern  Hun  than  there 
was  in  the  horse-hoofs  of  Attila's  hordes. 


Here  we  may  remark  on  a  reason  why  not  a  few 
persons  familiar  with  international  events  and  episodes 
in  Asia  and  Africa  during  the  past  thirty  to  forty  years 
entertained  doubts  on  the  possibility  of  a  European  con- 
flict. French  and  Russian  interests  had  so  often  clashed 
with  British  interests  on  those  continents  that  war  with 
one  or  other  nation  had  for  years  come  to  be  regarded  as 
inevitable.  After  the  Russian  Penjdeh  affair  in  1886  and 
again  diu"ing  the  French  Fashoda  crisis  in  1898,  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  preserve  peace.  But  at  the  very 
last  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  owing  primarily  to 
neither  of  the  countries  really  desiring  war,  and  a  modus 
Vivendi  was  arranged  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  better 
understanding  between  the  three  nations.  This  under- 
standing has  grown  steadily  because  the  conditions  have 
been  honourably  maintained  by  all  parties.  Now  it  was 
thought,  foolishly  thought,  that  the  same  procedure 
would  be  possible  with  Germany,  and  that  when  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  clashed,  an  honourable 
imderstanding  could  be  arrived  at  without  deluging 
the  countries  in  blood.  But  we  have  learnt  that  such 
an  understanding  would  have  been  an  impossibility ;  had 
it  even  been  effected  it  would  only  ha\-e  been  temporary 
and  done  in  order  to  blindfold  us  until  Germany's 
plans  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  final  act, 
which  was  war— a  war  of  conquest  for  which  she 
had  prepared  herself  without  haste,  without  rest, 
without  scruple,  without  honour. 

We  are  realising  what  German  tenacity  means  in  the 
military  field.  But  this  quality  is  equally  present  in  her 
diplomatic  activities.  Not  lightly  will  she  forego  her 
Asian  ambitions,  which  would  perish  for  ever  were  a 
Balkan  entente  to  be  created  which  had  for  its  object 
the  peaceful  development  of  those  troubled  regions  by  the 
preclusion  of  Teuton  interference.  What  evil  courses 
Germany  is  prepared  to  follow  to  this  end,  we  have  seen 
in  the  martyrdom  of  Servia,  and  still  more  recently  in 
her  conversion  of  the  German  Embassy  at  Bucharest  ^^^jo 
a  stronghold  for  disseminating  death  and  destruction. 
This  last  step  was  only  possible  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
if  German  diplomacy  can  resort  to  such  action  at 
Bucharest,  it  is  perfectly  capable  of  extreme  measures 
in'  Athens.  King  Constantine  is  their  sheet  anchor  in 
Greece  ;  let  him  disappear  and  they  know  that  their  cause 
is  lost.  M.  Venizelos,  who  if  the  constitution  had  not 
been  broken  should  have  been  Prime  Minister  for  months 
past,  has  seen  through  German  plans  from  the  outset. 
It  was  he  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  French 
military  mission,  which  made  the  Greek  army  a  first-class 
fighting  machine  and  enabled  it  to  defeat  the  German- 
trained  Turks  and  Bulgarians.  King  Constantine  relies 
mainly  on  his  popularity  with  the  Army,  yet  that  popu- 
larity would  never  have  been  gained  had  it  not  been  for 
French  military  training  which  was  responsible  for  the 
victories  on  which  it  rests. 

When  Turkey  declared  war  on  the  Allies,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  ancient  glory  of  Attica  were  again  within  the  reach 
of  Greece.  And  so  it  would  have  been  had  the  advice 
tendered  by  her  Prime  Minister,  M.  Venizelos,  been 
accepted.  It  was  rejected,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  the 
German  entourage  at  Court,  whose  mouthpiece  was  the 
King.  When  Germany  coanpares  the  Allies'  treatment 
of  Greece  with  her  own  treatment  of  Belgium,  she 
deliberately  ignores  this  essential  difference.  The  King 
of  the  Belgians  refused  to  betray  his  nation  to  the 
Prussians  ;  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  has  done  all  in  his 
povver  to  accomplish  this  betrayal.  The  Allies  desire  that 
Greece  shall  continue  to'develop  peacefully  and  live  in  that 
harmony  with  her  neighbours  which  the  Balkan  League 
aimed  at  estabhshing.  But  they  will  not  permit  Athens 
to  be  made  the  rallying  point  of  Teuton  intrigues  which 
have  for  their  ultimate  object  a  second  war  whenever 
the  Germans  are  again  ready  to  take  the  field. 
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Enemy  Attack   on    Roumania 

By  Hilairc  Belloc 


THE  principal  interest  of  the  moment  turns  upon 
the  enemy's  attack  against  Roumania. 
Before  discussing  the  piobable  relative  strength 
of  the  combatants  here,  or  the.  military  and 
political  objects  of  the  stroke,  let  us  see  how  it  is  appa- 
rently planned.  . 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  converging  mo\ements. 

The  first  is  mainly  directed  across  and  against  the 
Oltuz  Pass,  on  the  northern^sector  of  the  Roumanian 
frontier. 

The  second  against  the  southern  passes,  particularly 
those  just  in  front  of  JCronstadt  whence  an  advance 
directly  threatens  Bucharest. 

The  third,  more  obscure,  but  noticeable,  is  the  threat 
of  a  crossing  of  the  river  Danube  near  Sistov  to  the  south 
of  Bucharest.  We  will  examine  these  three  points  in 
their  order.  '  ■  ; 

As  to  the  first,  the  attack  on  the  Oltuz  Pass.  The 
Roumanian  forces  have  retired  almost  entirely  from 
Transylvania.  The  Roumanian  armies  upon  this  Car- 
pathian front  are  no  longer  occupied  in  an  advance,  but 
in  maintaining  a  defence  which  shall  close  the  gates  of  the 
country,  that  is,  the  passes  over  the  hills.  And  of  these 
they  report  that  the  Oltuz  is  threatened  with  excep- 
tionall}'  heavy  concentration  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  Austro-German  attack  upon  Roumania 
is  developing  against  the  southernmost  group  of  passes. 
It  is  at  its  strongest  in  the  Pasul  I3ran  (called  by 
the  Aiistrians  the  Torz-burg  Pass),  the  westernmost 
of  the  two  passes  which  converge  upon  Kronstadt.  Why 
has  this  point  been  chosen  ?  To  answer  that  question  we 
must   study    the   lateral    communications   of    the    two 


opponents  now  facing  each  other  across  the  Roimianian 
frontier. 

Wherever  a  mountain  chain  presents  itself  as  an  obstacle 
lit  armies,  communications,  whether  of  road  or  railway, 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  always  present,  the 
other  of  which  sometimes  arises  naturally  and  sometimes 
is  artificially  ]>roduce(l  for  military  reasons. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  perpendicular  type  of  com- 
iiumication.  that  is,  the  communication  perjx'udicular 
to  the  obstacle  and  crossing  it  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
These  are  the  roads  and  railways  across  the  passes,  from 
the  easy  country  on  one  side  to  the  easy  country  on  the 
other. 

The  second  is  the  parallel  type  of  communication,  that 
is -the  communications  parallel  to  the  obstacle  and 
running  along  the  base  of  it,  joining  up  the  ends  of  the 
tirst  sort  and  jHTinitting  the  rapid  transfer  of  troops  from 
i)ne  pass  to  another. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  with  the  first  sort  of  communica- 
tions the  passes  \\  ill  be  naturally  isolated  one  from  another 
in  a  moimtainous  region.  ;  You  have  a  road  going  from 
one  point  on  the  plain,  across  a  pass,  to  the  easier  country 
upon  the  other  side.  It  may  be  several  days'  march 
before  another  opportunity  of  crossing  the  moun- 
tains occurs  and  another  road  and  pass  make  a  com- 
munication across  the  chain. 

Suppose  an  army  is  occupied  in  attempting  to  force  the 
jnountains  and  to  invade  the  country  on  the  other  side  ; 
it  must  have  a  column  in  each  of  the  passes  because  if 
it  had  not,  if  it  left  one  pass  open,  its  enemy  would  use 
that  pass  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  neighbouring 
(olumn  and  cut  it  off.     Every  jass  must  be.;  occupied. 
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But  if  the  only  good  coiuiminications  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  these  roads  across  the  mountain  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  chain  and  eich  isolated  one  from 
the  other,  the  separate  columns  are  hghting  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  One  of  them  being  subjected  to  unex- 
pected pressure  by  the  eneriiy  cannot  quickly  reinforce 
itself  from  the  next  columns  on  either  side  of  it  because 
the  roads  are  isolated  one  from  the  other  by  the  masi^es 
of  difticult  moimtain  coimtry  in  between. 

It  is  liere  then  that  the  very  great  importance  of  good- 
lateral  communications,  the  second  type  of  commiinitJa- 
tions,  arises  in  the  strategy  of  mountain  warfare^or  'in- 
deed in  the  strategy  of  any  warfare  specially  concerned 
with  a  prolonged  and  difiicult  obstacle. 

If  there  is  a  good  continuous  communication  all  along . 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  linking  up  the  places  from 
which  the  separate  columns  start  to  cross  the  various - 
passes,  the  disadvantage  of  isolation  disappears.  If- of 
two  bodies  struggling  in  a  mountain  chain  one  has  good 
lateral  communication  on  his  side,  but  the  other  has  none, 
the  one  with  the  good  lateral  commimications  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  have  a  decisive  advantage  over  his 
opponent  and  will  prove  the  master  of  the  chain.  While 
occupying  the  attention  of  his  enemy  in  every  pass  he 
will  be  able  to  throw  a  mass  of  man(euvrc  from  one  tp 
another  at  far  greater  speed  than  his  opponent  can 
correspondingly  reinforce.  And  he  is  sure  to  succeed  at 
some  point  or  other  in  this  policy.  He  will  be  able- to 
attack  some  one  of  the  passes  sooner  or  later  with  such 
a  superiority  of  force  that  the  passage  will  be  won  and 
he  will  appear  upon  the  rear  of  the  neighbouring 
passes.  He  thus  will  have  turned  his  opponent's  posi- 
tions and  will  have  broken  his  opponent's  line. 

Now-a-days  good  lateral  eoninumication  of-  tIiis's«>H;t 
means  a  railway.  If  of  two  fairly  eijually  matched 
opponents  one  has  a  railway  upon  ins  side  of  the  hills 
following  along  the  foot  of  them  and  linking  up  the  mouths 
of  the  passes,  while  the  other  has  none,  the  one  with  the 
railway  will  presumably  ha\-e  the  better  of  the  other. 

It  may,  in  passing,  be  worth  while  to  note  that  lateral 


communications  of  this  sort  are  for  the  most  part  the 
product  of  conmiercial  or  peace  conditions  and  only  under 
exceptional  conditions  the  deliberate  device  of  strategy. 

It  is  natural  that  at  the  foot  of  each  pass  in  the  plain 
a  centre  of  local  commerce  should  spring  up,  that  is,  ^ 
town,  and  that  this  string  of  towns  should  be  connected 
by  some  main  road  and  later  by  some  main  railway. 
But  when  armed  nations  have  stood  facing  each  other  for 
a  long  period  lateral  communications  of  this  kind  will 
be  built  for  purely  military  consideration  though  there  may 
not  be  a  string  of  towns  worth  linking  up  for  commerce, 
and  therefore  no  economic  excuse  for  a  railway.  Some- 
thing of  that  sort  has  taken  place  on  the  Hungarian  side 
of  the  Southern  Carpathians  with  which  we  are  here 
dealing.  The  lateral  railway  serving  the  enemy  has  no 
sufficient  economic  reasoR  for  existence  east  and  north  of 
BrasSo.     Its  object  is  military. 

To  return  to  the  present  position  in  the  Carpathians  : 

If  we  look  at  a  road  and  railway  map  of  the  Carpathian 
system  along  which  the  old  frontier  between  Hungary  and 
Koumania  runs,  we  shall  find  two  prominent  features  of 
contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  chain. 

First,  on  the  Hungarian  side  the  lateral  communication 
I  I  I  is  continuous.  On  the  Roumanian  side  222  it 
ceases  to  be  continuous  after  the  junction  of  Ploesti. 
Secondly  the  lateral  communication  on  the  Hungarian  side 
I 'I  I  is  everywhere  much  closer  to^the  crest  of  the  ridge  than 
it  is  upon  the  Roumanian  side  222.  The  lateral  communi- 
cation upon  the  Roumanian  side  nowhere  comes  nearer  to 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  than  at  Ploesti  itself,  which  is "40 
miles  from  the  crest,  and  at  Adiudu,  which  is  35  miles 
distant,  while  the  average  distai;ice  is  between  40  and 
,  50  ii^les.  ~  The  Hungarian  lateral  commmiication  is 
.  iiowhere  more  than  .;5  miles  from  the  crest  and  at  Kron- 
studt  (.or  Brasso),  which  is  the  base  for  the  present  Austro- 
Hungirian  oh'ensive,  it  is  barely  ten  miles  distant  from 
t.iic  ciTst,  while  all  along  this  southern  portion  it  aver- 
ages "no  more  than  15-20  miles. 

Observe  the  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  lateral 
railways. 
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If  the  enemy. attacks  from  the  southern  portion,  that  is. 
if  he  strikes  against  the  Prcdcal  Pass,  the  Pasiil  Bran,  and 
the  Red  Tower  I: 'ass  {as  he  has  been  doing)  he  (i)  attacks 
from  j>ositions  when-  his  railway  is  close  behind  him. 
(2)  Attacks  again  st  Roumanian  cohnnns  which  have  no 
literal  communication  behind  them.  For  he  is  attacking 
\test  of  Ploesti,  which  is  the  end  of  continuous  lateral 
connnunication  upimHhe  Roumanian  side.  It  is  there- 
fore in  this  southern  section  that  he  has  the  best  chance 
of  success  and  that  is  the  reason  that  this  southern  sec- 
tion has  been  chosen. 

«  As  we  have  setn  im  a  former  article  when  we  discussed 
the  battles  in  front  ocf  Hartzeg.  Hermanstadt  and  Kron- 
stadt.  Falkenhayn  has  been  able  to  use  the  railway  to 
swing  a  mass  of  r.aan««uvre  which  he  could  muster  at 
short  notice  again.-.t  each  of  the  isolated  Roumanian 
columns  in  succession,  and  that  has  nearly  the  striking 
power  of  the  forces  iinder  his  command  in  this  region. 
'  Before  mentioning  th(i  threat  from  the  Danube,  let 
us  estimate  the  enemy  forces  at  work  here  on  the  Car- 
pathians. 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  forces,  and  what  arc  the 
factors  for  and  against   their  success  ? 
First,  as  to  numbers  : 

It  is  improbable  that  the  mere  numerical  strength  of 
the  enemy  is  superior  upon  this  frontier,  taken  as  a  w-hole, 
to  the  forces  which  the  Roumanians  can  bring  against  it. 

It  was  always  maintained  by  the  best  opinion  upon 
the  Continent  that  the  Austro-Germans  would  be  able 
to  act  in  this  region  with  about  ten  divisions.  With  less 
they  could  hardlv  stand  ;  more  they  could  hardly  obtain. 
The  Germans  have  industriously  put  it  about  that  they 
will  act  with  twenty.  .  'j^hat  is,  they  and  their  Allies. 
But  there  is  no  sign  as  yet;  of  those  twenty.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  Allies  have  identihed  exactly  ten,  of  which 
only  three  are  German,  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
enemy  has  had  a  full  six  weeks  in  which  to  gather  his 
maximum  available  force.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  indeed, 
that  these  ten  divisions  axe  at  full  strength,  but  we  have 
no  cause  to  believe  the  total  to  be  more  than  ten  divisions. 
Moreover,  if  people  woodd  only  listen  to  reason,  they 
would  see  that  some  such  number  is  consonant  with  the 
general  situation.  The  popular  conception  of  a  sort  of 
indefinite  reserve  of  man-power  upon  the  part  of  "the 
enemy  has  not  yet  been  quite  got  rid  of  in  spite  of  the 
most  industrious  efforts  of  the  few  (and  I  include  myself) 
who  prefer  accurate  reasoning  and  statistics  to  sensational 
rhetoric.  But  it  is  dying.  We  know  that  the  enemy  can 
create  no  new  divisions.  \\e  know  that  his  apparent 
efforts  in  that  line  are  merely  the  reshuffling  of  existing 
units.  We  know  that  Austria-Hungary  is  two  classes 
ahead— that  is,  is  two  degrees  further  advanced  in  ex- 
haustion— than  the  French  (who  have  suffered  most  of 
all  the  Allies  from  the  strain  of  war),  and  that  the  (German 
Empire  is  at  least  one  class  ahead  :  For  it  has  used  up 
by  this  time  most  of  its  class  1917,  and  it  has  called  up 
class  1918,  which  the  French  have  not  yet  called  up. 
The  enemy  cannot  produce  men  out  of  nothing  any  more 
than  we  can.  He  is  limited,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  by  the  laws  of  arithmetic  and  the  nature  of  things. 
Nor  will  he  at  this  stage  in  the  campaign  waste  what 
remains  of  his  absolutely  necessary  reserve  of  man-power 
in  the  attempt  to  form  new  units.  He  needs  it  im- 
peratively for  drafts  if  he  is  to  hold  on  through  the  winter 
without  shortening  his  Western  front — and  of  that  later. 

He  is  not  here  operating,  we  may  then  presume,  with 
forces  superior  to  those  opposed  to  him.  It  may  be  that 
later  with  the  winter  he  can  withdraw  forces  from  the 
Alpine  frontier ;  it  may  be  that  the  winter  will  also  affect 
the  Galician  front  so  much  that  he  will  be  able  to  with- 
draw something  southward  from  thence. 

From  the  West  he  can  quite  certainly  withdraw  nothing. 
But  the  winter  conditions  are  not  yet  upon  lis,  and 
T-'alkcnhayn  has  not  been  able  to  command  as  yet  heavy 
reinforcement  beyond  the  ten  divisions  with  which  this 
operation  is  being  conducted.  But  those  fairly  equal 
numerical  forces,  as  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  are, 
we  have  said,  supplemented  by  the  enormous  advantage 
of  good  and  (juite  close  lateral  railway  communication. 
For  such  communication  is  equivalent  to  a  multii)lication 
of  the  forces  in  the  field. 

In  the  matter  of  armament,  unfortunately,  the  enemy 
does  possess  a  serious  advantage,  for  it  is  certain  that  not 
only  here  but  tliroughout  the  Eastern  front  the  Austro- 


Germans  contmue  to  have  a  very  great  superiority  in 
heavy  pieces  and  their  munitionment.  We  have  here  a 
phenomenon  which  has  governed  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Central  Empires,  when  the  predominance  of 
the  heavy  gun  began  to  assert  itself  two  years  ago,  had 
already  a  great  advantage  o\'er  all  their  opponents  and  the 
power  of  increasing  it.  That  advantage  they  have 
graduallj'  lost  as  against  the  older  highly  developed 
civilisations  of  the  West,  and  particularly  as  against  the 
industrial  civilisation  of  Great  Britain.  The  West, 
particularly  through  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  is  pro- 
ducing heavy  pieces  at  a  greater  rate,  and  an  increasingly 
greater  rate,  than  the  Central  Empires,  and  is  producing 
them  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  it  wastes  them.  '  It  is  pro- 
ducing munitionment  for  them  at  a  far  greater  rate  than 
it  is  expending  that  munitionment.        '    • 

But  our  .\llies  upon  the  Eastern  front  are  not  industrial- 
ised after  the  Western  fashion.  They  largely  depend 
for  their  supply  in  this  arm  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Western 
Allies.  They  are  geographically  separated  from  these 
by  Bulgaria  and  the  Dardanelles  in  the  south.  The 
avenue  of  supply  through  the  north  is  very  distant  and 
involves  a  journey  of  many  thousands  of  miles.  There 
is,  and  will  long  remain  upon  the  Eastern  front  a  heavy 
disproportion  between  the  gun  power  of  the  Central 
Empires  and  their  opponents.  A.nd  it  is  upon  this  dis- 
proportion that  the  enemy  chiefly  relies  in  the  present 
Carpathian  campaign. 

His  determination  to  decide  the  issue  against  Roumania 
depends  upon  motives,so  obvious  that  they  have  every- 
where been  grasped. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  moral  effect  of  undertak- 
ing a  successful  offensive  though  it  be  but  local  and 
partial.  It  is  proof  to  the  world  that  the  enemy  while 
still  able  to  hold  with  difficulty  the  main  fronts  has  yet 
energy  remaining  to  attack  in  at  least  one  sector.  Next, 
there  is  the  political  value  of  showing  that  the  addition 
of  another  smaller  Power  to  his  opponents  is  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  that  smaller  Power.  There  is  the  security 
of  the  communication  with  Constantinople.  There  is  the 
immense  effect  produced  at  home  by  victory  against  the 
last  of  those  who  have  come  in  against  him.  Finally 
there  is  the  economic  motive. 

The  closing  of  the  Roumanian  market  gravely  added 
to  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  Central  Empires. 
Their  supply  of  wheat  was  affected  ;  their  supply  of  oil 
and,  to  some  extent,  their  supply  of  meat,  and  if  they 
could  re-occupy  a  productive  region  which  they  lost 
by  the  Roumanian  declaration  of  war  they  would,  if  they 
could  maintain  themselves  until  the  season  of  1917. 
materially  relieve  the  effects  of  the  blockade. 

Their  principal  immediate  object  is,  we  may  be  con- 
fident upon  the  analogy  of  all  their  previous  attacks, 
the  Roumanian  capital  ;  and  in  making  for  that  object 
they  are  not  only  makmg  for  the  political  effect  which 
reaching  it  would  have,  but  also  for  the  destruction  of 
the  main  strategic  centre  of  their  new  enemy.  Bucharest 
is  the  great  point  of  concentration  fop  supply  and  the 
nodal  point  of  communications  in  all  this  region. 

It  was  organised  (see  Map  III.)  (in  the  days  when  the  ring 
fortress  was  still  maintainable)  as  a  perfect  ring  fortress, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  Europe,  with  a  road  and  rail- 
way serving  the  whole  circular  chftin  of  forts  and  protect- 
ing the  junction  of  all  the  four  railway  lines  which  branch 
out  serving  all  that  region  and  of  all  the  six  main  roads 
which  serve  the  same  purpiose. 

The  progress  of  the  enemy  plan  upon  the  North  has 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  rciched  the  following  line  : 

Beginning  with  the  Vulcan  Pass  to  the  west  you  have 
the  I^oumanians  in  occupation  of  the  crest,  but  the 
enemy  close  to  all  the  frontier  heights  and  in  occupation  of 
one  of  them.  In  the  Red  Tower  Pass  next  eastward  you 
have  the  Roumanians  still  standing  in  front  of  Chineni 
just  south  of  the  frontier  and  well  up  into  the  mountains 
with  railway  communication  behind  them,  but  unfortu- 
nately no  lateral  communications.  In  the  pass  immedia- 
ately  south  of  Brasso  (Kronstadt)  followed  by  the  road 
and  the  railway,  the  Predeal  Pass,  where  they  not  only 
have  a  good  railway  behind  them,  but  also  are  in  touch 
with  good  lateral  communications,  the  Roumanians  still 
stand  in  occupation  of  the  frontier  ridge,  and  have  even 
advanced  slightly.  But  in  the  pass  immediately  to  the 
west,  the  Pasul  Bran,  the  situation  is  more  serious. 

Our  AUies  there  have  a  railhead  about  a  day's  inarch 
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behind  tliem  and  a  good  road  serving  their  positions, 
but  reinforcement  only  reaches  them  by  a  long  way  round. 
To  use  the  railway  for  reinforcement  they  must  go  back  as 
far  as  Bucharest  itself  and  there  is  not  even  a  good  lateral 
road,  the  spurs  of  the  hills  here  coming  far  down  along  the 
foothills  towards  the  plain.  The  Roumanian  force  at 
this  point,  where  apparently  the  chief  enemy  effort  is 
being  made,  stands  at  Rucaru,  nearly  a  day's  march  south 
of  the  crest   and  not   much   more   than  another  day's 


march  from  the  open  country.  Their  oppc. rents  are 
backed  by  a  good  road  reaching  right  up  into  the  hills 
and  by  good  railway  communication,  the  lateral  line 
being  only  some  20  miles  away,  a  branch  line  coming  up 
to  Zernest  close  by,  and  the  junction  of  the  three  support- 
ing main  roads  and  railways  at  Kronstadt  not  30  miles 
distant.  All  this  is  a  heavy  handicap  against  the  Rou- 
manian forces  defending  this  road. 

Such  is  the  situation  at  the  moment  of  writing. 


The    Western    Front 


The  operations  upon  the  Sommc  continue  to  be  marked 
out  by  the  two  characteristics  they  have  shown  through- 
out, but  to  an  increasing  degree  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  first  and  lesser  of  these  characteristics  is  the  falsity 
of  the  German  communiques  which,  upon  this  sector, 
have  ceased  altogether  to  be  reliable.  Their  principal 
note  is  the  description  of  main  attacks  by  the  Allied 
forces,  which  are  either  repelled  with  the  stereotyped 
"  sanguinary  losses  "  or  "  fail  vmder  our  curtain  fire." 
These  attacks  either  do  not  take  place  at  all  or  stand  for 
minor  operations,  which  have  their  measure  of  success 
and  which  do  not  resemble  in  any  way  the  main  operations 
which  the  enemy  describes.  When  a  main  operation 
does  take  place  (and  we  know  by  this  time  the  almost 
mechanical  rhythm  of  rotation  in  fresh  units,  special 
artillery  preparation  and  attack)  it  invariably  succeeds. 

The  second  characteristic,  and  much  the  most  im- 
portant, is  the  fact  that  the  two  curves  of  loss  as  between 
the  attack  and  the  defence  have  long  ago  crossed  and 
that  the  distance  between  them  is  getting  greater.  The 
inter-dependent- and  increasing  superiorities  of  munition- 
ment.airwork,  volume  of  heavy  gun  fire  and  accuracy  of 
heavy  gun  fire  not  only  continue  to  exercise  their  pressure 
upon  the  enemy  but  regularly  increase  it.  The  French, 
for  instance,  have  thought  fit  to  publish  the  interesting 
detail  that  a  particular  division,  in  a  secondary  operation 
conducted  by  one  division  (say  10,000  bayonets)  south  of 
the  Somme  this  week  suffered  exactly  300  casualties 
— 3  per  cent.,  including  the  slightest  cases  of  wounded. 
The  enemy  loss  in  that  operation  from  unwounded  pris- 
oners alone  was  800. 

The  tale  of  prisoners,  the  ceaseless  current  of  them, 
now  swollen,  now  lessening,  and  now  rising  again,  con- 
tinues uninterrupted.  ' 

To  take  for  instance  the  despatches  of  this  week  alone 
referring  to  minor  operations  and  beginning  with 
those  which  arrived  after  we  went  to  press  last  week  : 

The  British  report  upon  Wednesday,  October  nth, 
a  group  of  47.  The  French  under  the  same  date,  but 
including  an  action  of  two  days,  1,702  ;  that  is  1749  for 
the  Allied  Armies. 


The  next  despatch  mentions  prisoners  without  giving 
an  exact  number.  The  next  despatches,  those  of  Oct. 
14th,  give  no  prisoners  upon  the  French  side  but  another 
150  upon  the  British. 

The  next,  ttie  despatches  of  the  15th,  gave  us  between 
the  two  armies  over  a  thousand  prisoners. 

The  next,  those  of  October  'i6th  add  another  550, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  A  Hips,  to  which 
apparently  we  must  add  another  hundred  in  the  later 
British  despatch,  making  650.  The  next,  and  last,  the 
despatches  printed  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  give  a 
total  of  410.  I 

So  here  you  have  in  a  single  week  of  "  lull  "  some 
4,000  prisoners.  (2,959  in  exact  figures  and  "  over  a 
thousand  "  in  general  figures.)    It  is  significant  of  the  rate. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  manj^  articles 
previous  to  this,  the  constant  stream  of  prisoners  during 
the  intervals  between  the  main  operation  is  no  accurate 
test  of  the  rate  of  loss;  the  real  wastage  and  still  more  the 
breaking  of  the  enemy's  moral  power  of  resistance,  is 
being  done  behind  the  immediate  front  by  the  artillery. 
But  the  steady  supply  of  prisoners  has  its  value  as  an 
index  to  the  enemy's  condition,  and  the  new  policy  of 
holding  the  first  trenches  with  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  men  only  emphasises  the  meaning  of  the  thing. 
For  these  daily  losses  are  not,  in  such  operations,  the 
captures  of  numerous  groups  in  deep  underground  shelters, 
which  the  enemy  has  had  no  time  to  construct  upon  his 
new  improvised  lines  ;  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  men 
coming  from  the  rapidly  dug  trenches  of  the  last  fort- 
night— there  is  some  exception  to  this  on  the  south  of  the 
Somme,  but  it  is  the  general  rule. 

Shortening   of  the    Front 

Some  months  ago,  before  the  offensive  upon  the  Somme 
began,  even  while  the  Cierman  attack  upon  the  Verdun 
sector  was  in  full  blast,  all  the  military  opinion  of  Europe, 
enemy  as  well  as  Allied,  was  discussing  the  possible  enemy 
policy  of  shortening  the  line  upon  the  Western  front. 

Upon  the  Eastern  front  the  enemy  cannot  shorten  his 
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line.  Any  retirement  extends  it,  and  no  one  knows 
that  better  than  his  Higher  ("omniand.  Bnissilov's  suc- 
cess had  already  extended  it  by  Kit)  miles,  the  Roumanian 
entry  by  another  350,  though  it  is  true  that. the  lattt-r  is  a 
mountain  line  demanding  a  much  smaller  number  of 
troops  than  the  line  further  north. 

But  upon  the  West  there  was  still  an  opportunity  for  a 
material  reduction  of  his  liabilities. 

As  we  know  the  enemy  refused  that  op])ortunity  and 
maintained  the  500  odd  miles  of  trenches  which  stretched 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps  and  include  the  great 
salient  of  Noyon. 

•It  was  not  until  after  the  Somme  offensive  had  developed 
and  even  until  the  enemy  appreciated  its  continuous 
character,  that  the  talk  about  the  shortening  of  the 
Western  front  reopened.  But  this  time  it  reopened, 
curjously  enough,  not  uni\-ersally  or  specially  in  the 
Allied  Press,  but,  undoubtedly  -by  order,  in  the  German 
Press  and  in  the  Austrian. 

Now  this  is  a  curious  accident  which  we  will  do  well  to 
look  at  closely.  As  long  as  it  was  well  within  the  enemy's 
power  to  retire  in  goocl  order  and  before  he  was  subject 
to  any  very  serious  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  great 
salient,  not  a  word  was  said  upon  Jiis  sidi-  about  retire- 
nienti  All  of  a  sudden,  and  some  time  after  the  great 
battle  of  the  Somme  had  begun  tb  put  him  in  jeopardy, 
he  produces,  under  the  eye  of  his  strong  censorship,  a 
mass  of  open  discussion  to  prepare  opinion  at  home  for 
such  a  retirement.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  he  is  proposing  an 
action  of  that  kind  of  his  own  free  will.  It  is  too  late. 
If  he  shortens  his  line  now  in  the  West  he  shortens  it 
under  the  worst  possible  conditions,  and  \mcler  con- 
ditions which  get  more  and  more  diflicult  for  him  with 
every  week  that  passes.  He  talks  of  the  line  which  was 
the  old  French  defensive  line  of  the  north-east  covering 
Lille,  Maubeuge,  Meziercs  (his  present  headquarters), 
and  Verdun.  It  would  save  him  at  the  very  mbst  only 
60,000  yards — say,  six  divisions — and  the  retirement 
would  be  undertaken  imder  really  disastrous  conditions, 
with  troops  unfit  for  such  an  effort  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  he  is  now  subjected. 

We  have  further  the  analogy  of  history  to  guide  us. 
Many  a  wise  commander  has  shorteaed  his  line  while 
there  was  yet  time.  Many  a  one  has  fallen  back  from  ex- 
tended positions  in  the  open  to  some  quite  small  perimeter 
of  defended  positions — Torres  Vedras,  for  example.  But 
no  commander,  great  or  little,  wise  or  unwise,  has  done  it 
in  the'  last  stages  of  a  desperate  issue.  Napoleon  refused 
to  do  it'  in  '14.  One  may  without  too  much  straining 
of  language  describe  his  bold  stroke  in  '15,  at  the 
very  last  moment  of  his  hazard,  as;a  deliberate  extension 
of  front. 

The  reason  for  such  a  policy  is  obvious  :  It  appears  in 
every  operation,  commercial  and  civil  no  less  than  mil- 
tary.  Caution,  reserve,  husbanding,  is  the  attitude  of  a 
power  in  full  possession  of  itself,  secure  of  an  ample 
margin  and  playing  for  time.  It  is  not  the  action  of  a 
power  which  has  already  overstrained  it.self,  and  is  playing 
for  luck.  A  really  serious  shortening  of  the  line — falling 
right  back  to  the  Meuse,  for  instance,  abandoning  half 
Belgium  and  all  but  an  insignificant  strip  of  the  occupied 
district  of  France — though  it  would  save  perhaps  double 
the  number  of  men  saved  by  the  Lille- Verdun  line,  could 
not  be  undertaken.  The  first  operation  would  almost 
certainly  cost  far  more  men  and  material  than  it  would 
save  ;  the  second  would  promise  such  lo.sses  as  would  be 
disastrous.  What  then  is  the  object  of  this  curiously 
open  discussion  in  the  enemy  press  ? 

I  take  it  that  these  descriptions  and  surmises  are  per- 
mitted in  order  to  prepare  opinion  in  case  a  retirement 
should  at  last  be  forced  on  the  enemy.  In  other  words, 
it  would  seem  to  be  such  a  preparation  of  domestic 
opinion  in  Germany  as  would  make  the  German  public 
regard  enforced  retirement  as  a  voluntary  act. 

Consider  how  the  news  would  affect  Germany  if  opinion 
were  thus  prepared.  The  losses  in  men,  if  the  thing 
could  be  done  without  the  line  breaking,  could  be  mini- 
mised for  a  long  time.  The  losses  in  material  would 
certainly  be  completely  hidden.  Opinion,  already  pre- 
pared, would  regard  the  disaster  as  a  piece  of  wise 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  command. 

We  must  never  forget  that,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  all  trustworthy  witnesses,  German  opinion  as  a  whole 


is  still  ignorant  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  The  very 
phrase  is  unknown.  Those  who  jirofess  technical  lan- 
guage speak  of  "  the  retirement  on  the  .A,isne,"  and  men 
of  good  education  and  position  throughout  the  (ierman 
Fmpire,  men  following  the  war  closely  and  judging  it 
soberly,  still  regard  that  operation  as  something  due  to 
the  initiative  of  the  (ierman  Higher  Command.  The 
populace  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  soldiery  are  content 
with  a  maj>  which  shows  the  five  great  (ierman  armies 
which  were  defeated  between  Paris  and  the  Argonne  and 
which,  in  their  defeat,  lost  the  war  for  their  masters,  as 
"  advanced  posts  "  which  were  called  back  to  the  line 
of  the  Aisne  for  superior  reasons. 

Now,  knowing  this  policy  to  have  been  successful,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  tluit  it  will,  in  the  last  phases  of 
this  war  be  repeated,  for  it  will  give  a  breathing  space, 
and  if  a  short  further  lull  can  be  imposed,  after  the  bad 
losses  of  the  retirement,  opinion,  during  that  lull  at  least, 
could  be  stabilised  if  it  had  been  taught  to  regard  retire- 
ment as  due  to  the  initiative  of  its  own  commanders. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of  so  public  and  open 
a  discussion  upon  so  delicate  a  matter.  As  for  a  volun- 
tary withdrawal  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy  and 
on  his  own  initiative,  it  is  now  too  l.tte. 

H.  Belloc 


Messrs.  John  Murray  have  just  published  a  little  manual 
on  First  Aid  for  the  Trenches  (is.  net.),  which  deals  in  concise 
and  instructive  fashion  with  tlie  means  of  treating  wounds 
and  injuries.  The  information  given  is  intended  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  work  of  a  medical  officer,  and  the  book  is 
one  which  sliould  find  a  place  in  the  pocket  library  of  every 
officer  on  Service. 

Mr.  John  I^ane  has  added  to  his  list  of  soldier  stories 
Russian  Chaps,  by  M.  C.  Lethbridge  (is.  net),  in  which  volume 
a  series  of  charming  little'  sketches  gives  many  aspects  of 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  "  and  his  friends.  The  author,  who  has 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real  Siberia,  also  knows 
European  Russia  very  well,  and  in  this  too  slight  volume  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  Russian  soldier  are  delicately 
and  yet  forcibly  reproduced. 

Notes  on  Trench  Routine  (6d.  net),  published  by  Messrs. 
Forster  Groom  and  Co.,  is  a  little  booklet  of  hints  which  every 
junior  officer  would  do  well  to  have  in  his  pocket  on  service. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Trench  Cons/ruction  (is.  net)  published 
by  the  same  firm,  and  not  jnerely  embodying  theories  on  the 
subject  of  making  trenches,  but  also  containing  useful  hints 
on  equipment  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  illustrative  plans  and  drawings.  Both  these 
manuals  should  form  part  of  every  subaltern's  library. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan  does  not  devote  his 
undoubted  talent  to  the  handling  of  better — one  might 
almost  say  cleaner — material  than  is  evident  in  his  latest 
book,  Mendel.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  6s.)  Mendel  is  -a  Jew  boy 
of  the  slums,  who  comes  by  devious  and  sometimes  unsavoury 
ways  to  Cezanne  and  post-impressionism,  and  to  love  of 
Morrison,  the  Christian  girl  whose  soul  is  far  greater  than  his 
own,  and  whom  he  can  never  love  quite  as  well  as  he  loves 
himself.  The  book  is  sordid  and  yet  brilliant,  giving  one  the 
feeling  that  tarnished  gilt  might  give  ;  it  is,  too,  a  piece  of 
detailed  analysis  of  a  young  man  who,  like  some  of  Compton 
Mackenzie's  young  men,  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  Before 
August  of  two  years  ago  Mendel — the  man,  not  the  book — 
might  have  been  tolerable,  but  the  young  men  of  to-day  are 
concerned  (sucii  of  them  as  lay  claim  to  manhood)  with 
greater  things  than  these. 

When  a  girl  proposes  marriage. to  a  man  whom  she  has 
never  met  socially,  one  assumes  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  girl ;  the  assumption  is  correct  in  the  case  of 
Ouenride  Chidcock,  the  heroine  of  The  Honest  Laivyer,  by 
(i.  v.  McFadyen  (John  Lane,  6s.),  and  yet  before  one  has 
read  half  the  book  one  is  in  love'  with  the  girl,  and  with 
Kenelm  Ridley,  the  honest  lawyer,  as  well.  This  early 
Georgian  romance  leads  the  reader  on  irresistibly  from 
chapter  to  chapter  and  from  mystery  to  greater  mystery,  ^he 
interest  being  maintained  not  so  much  by  the  complexity  of 
the  plot — which  is  at  times  a  little  improbable,  especially 
when  Ridley  deduces  the  whereabouts  of  a  missing  will  from 
next  to  no  premises  at  all — as  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  portrayed  a  manly  man  and  a  very  lovable  woman, 
and  has  made  them  real.  It  is  an  excellent  novel,  deserving 
of  a  large  public. 
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Trafalgar   Day 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


THIS'  week,  for  the  third  time  during  the  war,  we 
commemorate  the  anni\ersary  of  Trafalgar. 
In  1914,  this  day,  whose,  name  proclaims  the 
most  glorious  deed  of  our  history,  found  us  in 
a  state  of  curious  uncertainty  as  to  our  naval  power. 
It  is  true  that  within  very  few  days  of  the  opening  of  war 
all  German  commerce, had  been  swept  from  the  sea  and 
in  very  few  days  more  British  transports  were  landing 
our  army  in  France  as  if  no  German  fleet  existed,  so  that 
two  of  the  most  important  fruits  of  predominance  at 
sea  seemed  truly  to  be  ours.  It  is  also  true  that  within 
a  few  weeks  British  cruisers  and  destroyers  had  swept  into 
German  waters  and  Vicc-Admiral  Beatty  had  had  his 
battle  cruisers  almost  into  the  enemy's  harbours.  But 
since  then  German  sea  power  had  made  itself  felt  in  none 
too  pleasant  a  fashion.  Emden  and  Karlsruhe,  were  both 
in  mid-career — and  our  shipping  losses  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  pounds  a  day.  Two  only  of  the  Ger- 
man commerce  raiders  had  been  met  and  sunk — Kaiser 
Wilhclm  der  Crosse  by  Highflyer,  and  the  Cap  Trafalgar — 
surely  an  ill  fated  name  for  a  German  ship — by  the  armed 
liner  Carmania.  But  on  the  whole  the  balance  of  naval 
losses  was  heavily  against  iis.  Amphion  and  Speedy 
had  been  mined  ;  Pathfmdcr  had  been  sunk  by  a  des- 
troyer, Dwarf  rammed  by  Nachtigall,  Pegasus  destroyed 
by  Koenigsberg  and  the  three  Cressys  had  been  torpedoed 
by  U  9.  The  news  that  Hawke  had  also  succumbed  had 
just  been  received,  and  what  was  worse,  the  failure  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  at  Antwerp  had  just  become  public 
property. 

Perhaps  more  discouraging  than  any  of  these  events 
was  the  initial  failure  of  the  British  and  French  naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean  to  divine  the  purpose 
of  the  Germans  in  sending  the  Coeben  and  the  Breslau 
to  the  Straits.  By  October  we  all  realised  how  much  we 
had  lost  in  not  preventing  these  ships  joining  up  with  the 
Turks  and  so  securing  an  ally  for  the  Central  Powers 
whose  adhesion  was,  to  a  great  ejctent,  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  war.  In  spite  then  of  the  fact  that 
our  sea  communications  seemed  safe,  and  those  of  the 
enemy  deiinitely  cut  off,  the  position  on  Trafalgar  Day, 
i()r4,  was  in  a  naval  sense,  the  most  discouraging  and 
depressing  that  we  have  experienced.' 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Lord  Fisher,  with  characteristic 
self  sacrifice  and  courage,  and  with  an  energy  that  belied 
his  years,  accepted  Mr.  Churchill's  invitation  to  succeed 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  as  First  Sea  Lord.  His 
accession  did  much  to  restore  a  very  gravely  shaken 
public  confidence.  The  worst  blows  were  to  tall  after 
Lord  Fisher  had  taken  over.  Rumours,  that  could  not 
be  suppressed,  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  bases 
of  the  Grand  Meet  were  unprotected,  and  men  wondered 
whether  the  fate  that  had  fallen  on  Cressy,  Ahoukir,  Hogue, 
Hawke,  Speedy,  and  Niger  might  not  be  in  store  for  some 
of  the  capital  ships  on  whose  capacity  to  win  a  great  sea 
victory  were  founded  all  the  hopes  of  the  Alhance. 
Then  new  rumours  started  that  at  least  one  unit  had 
succumbed  to  under-water  attack  and  ,that  the  Grand 
Fleet  was,  to  put  it  baldly,  fugitive.  These  things 
set  each  nerve  on  edge,  "so  that  it  was  well  that 
by  the  time  the  news  of  Coroncl  and  the  East  Coast 
bombardment  came  something  had  been  done  to 
give  us  greater  confidence  that  the  Navy  was  at 
last  in  naval  hands.  The  cloud  was  soon  to  lift. 
Within  a  month-  Emden  was  fought  and  captured  by 
Sydney,  and  von  Spec's  squadron  surprised  and  destroyed 
by  Sturdee  at  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  prestige  of  the 
Admiralty,  almost  hopelessly  gone  on  the  Day  of  Trafal- 
gar, was  by  Christmas  as  high  as  it  could  conceivably  be. 
i'hc  new  year  opened  with  the  tragic  loss  of  Formidable- — 
the  last  of  Germany's  submarine  successes  against  British 
warships  in  h(jme  waters  for  a  very  long  time.  And 
before  the  end  of  the  month  the  memory  of  these,  and  of 
all  other  losses,  was  wiped  out  by  the  Battle  of  the 
Dogger  Bank,  when  Sir  David  Beatty  chased  \on  Hipper 
the  whole  width  of  the  North  Sea,  and  was  robbed  of  a 


complete  and  final  victory  by  a  chance  injury  to  his  flag- 
ship. Thus  the  Admiral,  who  in  the  first  month  of  war 
had  carried  our  sea  forces  to  the  very  entrance  of  the 
German  ports  and  had  there  harried  and  sunk  his  light 
craft  and  cruisers,  throwing  a  contemptuous  challenge 
to  the  High  Seas  Fleet — a  challenge  which  that  fleet 
dared  not  accept — now  closed  the  intervening  period  of 
naval  darkness  and  doubt  by  a  second  enterprise  as 
brilliant  as  the  first.  Our  first  Trafalgar  anniversary 
then,  found  us  when  our  naval  fortunes  were  at  their 
lowest,  when  nevertheless  they  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
raised  higher  than  ever  before. 

How  did  things  stand  in  the  following  year  ?  There 
had  still  been  no  battle  between  the  main  forces.  The 
enemy  had  made  no  effort  to  reopen  his  sea  communica- 
tions ;  it  looked  as  if  he  had  definitely  abandoned  the 
idea  of  ever  disputing  the  command  of  the  sea  with  us. 

Attack    on   the    Dardanelles 

When,  after  the  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty— cheerily  taking  the  North 
Sea  position  as  equivalent  to  victory— found  himself 
without, a  naval  care  in  all  the  world,  he  became  obsessed 
with  the  crazy  idea  that  the  guns  of  our  pre-Dreadnought 
battle  fleet  could  batter  down  the  Turkish  defences  of  the 
Dardanelles,  force  a  way  into  the  sea  of  Marmora  and 
compel  the  capitulation  of  Constantinople.  In  1797 
Napoleon  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  the  British  Empire 
in  the  East  by  conquering  Egypt,  and  proceeding-then  to  a 
repetition  of  what  Alexander  the  Great  had  done  fifteen 
centuries  before.  The  idea  that  India  could  be  con- 
quered without  the  use  of  sea  power  was  not  intrinsically 
so  mad  as  that  Constantinople  coul(J  be  conquered  with- 
out the  employment  of  an  army.  Strategically  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  the  path  of  victory  over  the  Central 
Powers  could  possibly  lie  along  the  line  of  striking  their 
only  Ally  at  the  extremity.  Those  who  urged  that,  if 
there  was  a  military  force  to  spare  from  the  western  field, 
it  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  the  isolated  Serbians 
and  Montenegrins,  while  Bulgaria  was  still  doubtful 
and  the  sympathy  of  Greece  was  with  their  neighbours, 
were  probably  right,  apart  altogether  from  political  and 
tactical  consideration 

But  tactically  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  by  ships 
alone  was  from  the  first  obviously  impossible,  and 
as  a  purely  naval  effort  doomed  to  failure.  And  the 
necessity  of  mihtary  co-operation  being  from  the 
first  clear,  to  make  the  attempt  with  naval  forces  alone 
was  not  only  to  incur  certain  and  costly  losses,  but  to  do 
all  that  was  possible,  by  giving  the  enemy  full  warning,  to 
make  the  failure  of  a  rightly  constituted  expedition  in- 
evitable.' Misuse  of  sea  forces  then  had  by  Trafalgar 
Day  1915  once  more  brought  our  naval  reputation  down. 

Meantime,  the  enemy's  reply  to  the  loss  of  the  ocean 
pathways  for  his  ships[was  an  attempt  to  make  the  Allied 
use  of  them  impossible,  w^hether  by  their  own  or  neutral 
ships.  It  must  always  remain  a  curiosity  of  history  that 
it  was  the  Germans,  the  weaker  power  at  sea,  and  not  we, 
so  much  the  stronger,  who  originated  the  policy  of 
blockade  in  this  Avar.  Until  March  1915  there  was  no 
interference  with  neutral  ships  using  German  ports  so 
long  as  their  cargoes  carried  no  contraband.  The  political, 
diplomatic,  legal  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  Alhes 
enforcing  a  blockade  were  undoubtedly  enormous.  It 
took  almost  a  full  year  before  anything  approaching  a 
strict  embargo  on  the  entry  of  food  into  the  German 
territories  was  made  effective.  The  Germans,  to  do  them 
justice,  went  for  their  object  entirely  untrammelled  by 
the  disturbing  thought  that  their  conduct  would  strain 
their,  relations  with  neutral  countries.  Their  method 
was  perfectly  simple,  and  remains  (|uite  simple  to  this 
day.  Any  ship  bound  for  an  alhed  port  is  to  be  sunk. 
W\i\\  this  object,  as  the  Americans  were  informed  with 
engaging  frankness  before  the  campaign  began,  the  waters 
surrounding  England  would  be  proclaimed  a  war  zone, 
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be  strewti  \dth  mines  a»i<l  be  in^sted  with  submarines. 
The  connnanders  of  the  latter  would  be  instructed  to  be 
as  gentle  as  thev  coidd  possibly  be  with  neutrals,  but 
every  ship  would  be  sunk  and  the  crews  and  passengers 
would  have  to  take  thfir  chance.  But  the  operation  of 
mines  could,  of  course,  not  be  qualified,  and  if  after  this 
warning  neutrals  chose  to  enter  the  war  zone,  they  would 
do  so  at  their  peril. 

We  all  remember  the  course  of  the  under-water  war 
lietwcen  March  iqi5  and  last  year's  anniversary.  By 
October  the  British  coimter-campaign  had  so  reduced  the 
German  submarines  in  numbers  that  the  blockade,  at  no 
time  sufticiently  destructive  to  imperil  the  .\llied  sea  sup- 
plies, had  seeniingly  ce:ised  altogether.  Greek.  Spanish, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch.  Norwegian  and  American  ships 
had  been  sunk.  Their  nationals,  indudini:  women, 
children  and  babies,  had  many  of  thean  been  killed  and 
drowned.  Manv  more  of  them  had  been  exposed  defenceless 
against  cold  and  hunger  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  open 
boats.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
Germany  should  try  to  make  her  threats  good.  It  was 
amazing  that  the  neutrals,  so  numerous  and  collectively  so 
powerful,  should  have  endured  such  conduct.  The  Ignited 
States  had  from  the  first  taken  a  high  line  of  public  pro- 
test. It  is  supposed  that  other  neutrals  had  entered 
similar  pleas  on  their  own  behalf.  But  the  protests  were 
disregarded  and  with  impunity.  Indeed,  if  tiie  tone  of 
published  diplomatic  documents  were  a  test,  it  might 
really  have  seemed  in  October  1915,  as  if  the  methods  of 
orderly  and  peaceful  embargo  enforced  by  Great  Britain 
and  her  Allies,  had  exasperated  neutral  sentiment  and 
ahenated  neutral  sympathy  almost  as  effectively  as  the 
murderous  piracy  of  von  Tirpitz.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
obvious  that,  had  our  blockading  methods  been  from  the 
first  more  ruthless  and  more  stringent — and  therefore 
more  effective — than  they  were,  we  could  not  have 
done  ourselves  more  harm  with  the  neutral  Powers.  For 
Germany,  by  condiict  whose  brutality  was  entirely  with- 
out historic  parallel,  seemingly  did  herself  no  harm  at  all. 
Still,  in  spite  of  our  gentle  and  mealy-mouthed  way  of 
going  about  the  serious  business  of  war,  English  naval 
prestige  did,  a  year  ago,  stand  far  higher  than  in  1914,  largely 
because  of  the  successful  energy  with  which  the  Tirpitz 
campaign  had  been  encountered  and  seemingly  defeated. 

The  Third   Anniversary 

How  do  things  stand  to-day  ?  Our  strategy  in  the  North 
Sea  has  throughout  been  defensive.  We  left  it  to  the 
enemy  to  make  advances  towards  a  battle.  Both  fleets 
were  entrenched  ;  each  could,  and  did,  make  sorties.  But 
the  North  Sea  was  held  by  neither.  It  was  a  no  man's 
land  either  might  enter — to  the  peril  of  the  weaker,  if 
their  sorties  were  to  coincide.  There  was  then  no  military 
blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports  :  no  effort  to  stop  his  small 
and  undenvater- vessels  from  getting  to  sea  at  all.  It  was 
held  that  the  factors,  high  speed  and  invisible  torpedo- 
carrying  craft,  made  both  impossible.  It  must  not  be 
ignored,  however,  that  it  was  new  in  our  experience  of 
war  that  our  whole  battleship  strength  should  be  con- 
centrated in  a  single  fleet.  It  is  a  thing  that  greatly 
magnifies  the  consequences  of  a  risk  rashly  or  improperly 
run.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  North  Sea  is  in  a 
position  \'ery  different  from  that  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 
There  are  perhaps  arguments  of  caution  valid  to-day 
that  were  never  valid  before.  Anyway,  that  there  was, 
and  is,  no  military  blockade,  is  a  simple  fact.  Hence 
the  enemy's  attack  on  our  shipping  had  to  be  resisted 
far  from  his  bases. 

His  success  in  the  Baltic,  our  home  waters  and  the 
Mediterranean  against  British,  Allied  and  neutral  mer- 
chant vessels  was  great.  Over  3,000,000  gross  tonnage  of 
our  own  shipping  was  gone  before  the  third  anniversary 
of  Trafalgar  was  round.  Allies  and  neutrals  had  lost  at 
least  half  as  much  again.  But,  save  for  this  loss,  the 
general  naval  position  has  not  changed — except  for  the 
factor  of  Jutland.  The  German  colonies  fall  to  us  one 
by  one.  Her  trade  is  still  non-existent.  Her  attacks 
on  ours  continue,  without  effectively  embarrassing 
us.  But  a  new  factor  has  to  be  considered. 
The  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  met  and 
fought.  It  was  a  battle  that  was  in  one  sense  absolutely 
ancl  finally  decisive.  It  has  established  once  and  for  ail 
that  the  German  fleet  docs  not  intend  to  aim  at  com- 


manding the  sea  by  defeating  and  destroying  the  British 
fleet.  The  battle  of  Jutland  was  fought  over  a  vast  area 
of  the  North  Sea,  many  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to 
German  than  to  British  ports.  Still  the  German  fleet 
had  come  out  200  miles  from  its  own  harbours,  and  if 
the  event  showed  that  Scheer  and  von  Hipper  were  not 
prepared  to  fight  to  a  finish,  it  also  showed  an  absolute 
faith  in  German  capacity  to  prevent  the  British  fleet 
jjushing  an  engagement  to  a  full  and  final  issue.  As 
things  fell  out  it  was  an  accident  of  the  weather  that 
enabled  the  German  Admiral  to  realise  his  plan.  Viewed 
simply  as  a  naval  operation,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
a  tactical  success,  in  that  he  staved  off  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet.  But  evasion,  however  skilful,  cannot  be 
twisted  to  me^n  \ictory,  and  nothing  but  victory  could 
have  served  the  German  purpose.  Nor  was  even  that 
evasion  achieved,  save  at  a  cost  that  leaves  Germany 
to-day  the  weaker  by  four  units  of  the  greatest  power. 
Her  relative  inferiority  is,  therefore,  now  greater  than 
ever.  From  every  point  of  view  then,  the  battle  of 
Jutland,  however  creditable  to  German  leading,  German 
technique  and  German  seamanship,  remains  without 
question  a  grave  German  defeat. 

It  was  as  unquestionably  a  British  victory.  Not 
final  and  conclusive,  only  because  the  weather  conditions 
changed  while  the  battle  was  in  progress,  and  changed 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  time  for  decision  had 
arrived.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  fortunes  of  an  action 
being  so  determined.  The  storm  at  Trafalgar  robbed  us, 
not  of  a  victory,  but  of  our  prizes.  But  had  it  come 
earlier  it  might  have  robbed  us  of  \'ictory  as  well.  It  is 
Hawke  himself  who  insists  that  it  \\as  only  the  weather 
that  explained  the  escape  of  so  many  of  Conflans'  siiips. 
With  such  precedents,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
being  frank  over  this  business,  and  ascribing  the  successful 
escape  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  from  Sir  John  Jellicoc, 
after  contact  had  been  made,  to  its  true  cause.  In  the 
days  of  sailing  ships  victory  was  not  an  affair  of  marks- 
manship, but  of  discipline,  drill,  and  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  fighting  crews  and  of  resolution  and  seamanship 
on  the  part  of  admirals  and  captains.  The  secret  lay 
in  getting  near  enough  to  the  enemy  for  every  shot  to 
tell  and  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  a  large  squadron  on  to 
one  less  numerous.  The  fleet  that  was  most  at  sea,  that 
was  the  more  arduous  in  the  i)ractice  of  big  guns,  that 
was  led  by  oihcers  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  trained  in 
the  doctrines  evolved  by  three  generations  of  sea  fighters, 
was  almost  bound  to  win  just  because  its  corporate  mind 
had  been  bent  on  fighting  for  so  long.  It  was  with  such 
a  fleet  an  instinctive  action  to  press  on  the  enemy  as 
closely  as  it  could,  drive  him  from  his  guns  and  board  and 
seize  his  ships.  But,  however  rich  the  fighting  spirit,  the 
seamanship,  the  genius,  actions  could  only  be  fought  if  the 
weather  permitted. 

The  same  fighting  spirit  has  to  be  expressed  in  very 
different  action  to-day.  Such  is  the  power  and  range  of 
guns,  so  formidable  a  weapon  is  the  torpeodo,  that  the 
processes  that  naturally  end  in  boarding  are  not  to  be 
thought  of.  And  for  long  range  gunnery  clear  vision  of 
the  enemy  is  essential  ;  as  of  old  the  tyranny  of  the 
weather  shadows  the  fighting  seamen.  It  is  vital  that 
fleets  should  be  rightly  led,  to  keep  the  enemy  under 
superior  fire  and  defeat  any  intention  he  may  evince  to 
fly.  And  fleets  cannot  be  led  rightly  if  the  enemy  is  un- 
seen. The  high  mobility  of  the  modern  fighting  unit  has 
created  infinite  complications  for  the  tactician,  but  his 
object  and  purpose  being  ever  to  keep  the  enemy  under 
the  fire  of  his  guns,  no  manceuvring  skill  in  the  world 
can  enable  him  to  achie\-e  that  object  if,  by  the  descent 
of  fog,  the  enemy  becomes  invisible.  Indeed,  something 
far  .short  of  invisibility  can  nowadays  make  effective  long 
range  fire  impossible,  for  accurate  shooting  depends  on 
range-finders,  on  telescopic  sights,  and  on  the  correction 
and  keeping  of  the  range  by  fire  control — all  operations 
that  can  be  performed  only  bv  optical  instruments. 
The  distances  are  so  great  that  the  unmagnified  human 
eyesight  is  quite  incapable  of  doing  what  is  required. 
And  once  your  fighting  is  made  dependent  upon  optical 
instruments,  unless  their  design  is  of  a  very  special  merit,  ' 
there  may  be  instrumental  invisibility  long  before  the 
naked  eye  is  cut  off  from  the  perception  of  the  target., 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  despatch,  had  occasion 
to  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
that  range-finding  presented.    If  the  Germans  were  better 
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equipped  in  this  respect,  they  did  not  wait  to  seize  their 
opportunity.  7"heir  gunfire  was  absolutely  ineffective 
against  the  Grand  Fleet.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the 
moment  they  rcahsed  that  the  Grand  Fleet  was  present, 
they  had  but  one  object — flight.  It  was  made  possible 
by  an  ingenious  accentuation  of  the  prevailing  low 
visibility,  by  the  creation  of  smoke  screens  and  by  the 
delivery  under  the  cover  of  those  screens  and  the  mist,  of 
massed  torpedo  attacks.  Then  as  the  pursuing  squadrons 
were  driven  off  their  course,  they  seized  the  opportunity 
and  fled  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  British  line, 
the  diversion  of  the  British  Fleet  thus  giving  them  a 
new  start  in  the  race  for  safety.  The  increasing  dark- 
ness added  to  its  value.  A  second  massed  torpedo  attack 
lengthened  the  interval  still  further,  and  the  coincidence 
of  this  with  the  fall  of  darkness  terminated  the  gunnery 
battle  of  the  day.  It  was  not  one  that  the  Germans 
wished  to  renew  next  morning,  though  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  was  theirs. 


Let  us  note  that  'when  the  enemy  came  out  to  fight, 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  evading  a  decisive  issue, 
and  let  us  also  note  that  on^  the  evening  of  May  31st 
and  the  morning  of  June  1st,  it  was  by  his  own  action  that 
he  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  lift  the  burden  of 
blockade  off  his  frontiers.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  has 
postponed  the  fighting  out  of  this  issue  to  another  day  ? 

That  it  was  not  fought  out  at  Jutland  must  be  an  abid- 
ing disappointment  to  the  British  Fleet.  But  it  is  not 
one  that  need  make  us  impatient  or  uncertain  as  to  the 
future.  We  know  the  mettle  of  our  men  and  the  capacity 
of  our  guns.  We  have  no  contempt,  but  indeed  a  great 
respect  for  the  skill  and  courage  of  our  enemies.  But 
Jutland  has  given  us  their  measure.  And  if  on  Trafalgar 
Day,  1916,  we  have  not  a  Trafalgar  of  our  own  to  cele- 
brate, at  least  we  know  this,  that  it  was  only  the  hazard 
of  the  weather  that  robbed  us  of  it  at  Jutland,  and  that 
the  enemy  has  no  hopes  of  a  Trafalgar  for  himself. 

Arthur  Pollen. 


The  White  Road  to  Verdun-III 


By  Kathleen  Burke 


|T/;c  following  is  a  continuation  of  Miss  Kathleen 
Burke's  story  of  her  visit  to  Verdun.  Previous  articles 
from  her  pen  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Land  & 
Water  of  October  ^th,  and  12th. \ 

August,  igi6. 

WE  lunched  with  General  Petain  and  his  Etat 
Major.  A  charming  and  most  interesting 
addition  to  the  party  was  M.  Forain,  the 
famous  French  caricaturist,  and  now  one 
of  the  Chief  Instructors  of  the  French  Army  in  the 
art  of  camouflage — the  art  of  making  a  thing  look  like 
anything  in  the  world  except  what  it  is  !■  He  has  estab- 
lished a  .series  of  schools  all  along  the  French  front  where 
the  Poilus  learn  to  bedeck  their  guns  and  thoroughly 
disguise  them  under  delicate  shades  of  green  and  yellow, 
with  odd  pink  spots  in  order  to  reiieve  the  monotony. 
Certainly  the  appearance  of  the  guns  of  the  present 
time  would  rejoice  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  "  Futurists." 
It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  him  describe  the  work  in 
detail  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his  pupils  learned  the 
new  art.  For  one  real  battery  there  are  probably  three 
or  four  false  ones,  beautiful  wooden  g:ims,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
he  told  us  of  the  Poilus'  new  version  of  the  song,  "  Rien 
nest  plus  beau  que  notre  patrie."  'They  now  sing  "  Rien 
n'est  plus  faux  que  notre  batterie." 

It  was  M.  Forain  who  coined  the  famous  phrase  "  that 
there  was  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Allies, 
if  only  the  civilians  held  but  !  "  I  was  much  amused 
at  M.  Forain's  statement  that  he  had  already  heard  that 
a  company  had  been  formed  for  erecting,  after  the  war, 
wooden  hotels  on  the  battlefields  of  France  for  the 
accommodation  of  sightseers.  Not  only  was  it  certain 
that  these  hotels  were  to  be  built,  but  the  rooms  were 
already  booked  in  advance. 

It  was  strange  to  find  there,  within  the  sound  of  the 
guns— sometimes  the  glasses  on  the  table  danced  to  the 
nuisic,  although  no  one  took  any  notice  of  that— sur- 
rounded by  men  directing  the  operations  of  the  war  and 
of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  in  history,  how  little  war  was 
mentioned.  Science,  philosophy  and  the  work  of  women 
were  discussed. 

The  men  of  France  are  taking  deep  interest  in  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  the  women  of  all  the  dift'erent 
nations  are  responding  to  the  call  to  service.  I  described 
to  General  Petain  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals.  These  magnificent  hospitals  are  organised 
and  staffed  entirely  by  women  and  started,  in  the  first 
mstance,  by  the  Scottish  Branch  National  Union  of 
Women's  Suffrage.  He  was  deeply  interested  to  learn 
that  what  had  been  before  the  war  a  political-  society, 
had,  with  that  splendid  spirit  of  patriotism  which  had 
from  the  first  day  of  the  war  animated  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  Great  Britain,  drawn  upon  its  funds  and 
founded  the  hospital  units.  I  explained  to  him  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  questioji  of  politics  but  simply  a  case 
of  serving  humanity  and  serving  it  to  tlie  best  possible 
advantage.     The  National  Union  had  realised  that  this 


was  a  time  for  organised  effort  on  the  part  of  all  women 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  and  the  alleviation  of 
suffering. 

I  spoke  of  the  bravery  of  our  girls  in  Serbia  ;  how 
many  of  them  had  laid  down  their  lives  during  the  typhus 
epidemic  ;  how  cheerfully  they  had  borne  hardships, 
our  doctors  writing  home  that  their  tent  hospitals 'were 
like  "  great  white  birds  spreading  their  wings  imder  the 
trees,"  whereas  really  they  had  often  been  up  all  night 
hanging  on  to  the  tent  poles  to  prevent  the  tents  collapsing 
over  their  patients. 

A  member  of  the  Etat  Major  asked  how  we  overcame 
the  language  difficulty.  I  pointed  out  that  to  diagnose 
typhus  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  patient  it  was  not 
necessary  to  speak  to  him,  and  that  by  the  magic  language 
of  sympathy  we  managed  to  establish  some  form  of 
"  understanding "  between  the  patients,  the  doctors 
and  the  nurses. 

The  members  of  our  staff  were  chosen  as  far  as  possible 
with  a  knowlege  of  French  or  German,  and  it  was  possible 
to  find  many  Serbians  speaking  either  one  of  these 
languages.  We  also  found  interpreters  amongst  the 
Austrian  prisoner  orderlies.  These  prisoner  orderlies 
had  really  proved  useful  and  had  done  their  best  to  help 
us.  Naturally  they  had  their  faults.  One  of  our  lady 
doctors  had  as  orderly  a  Viennese  Professor,  willing,  but 
somewhat  absent-minded.  One  morning  she  sent  for 
him  and  asked  him  :  "  Herr  Karl,  can  you  tell  me  what 
was  wrong  with  my  bath  water .  this  morning."  "  I 
really  don't  know,  Fraulein,  but  1  will  endeavour  to 
find  out." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  returned,  looking  decidedly 
guilty  and  stammered  out  :  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
you  what  happened  to  that  bath  water."  "  Nonsense, 
it  can't  be  very  terrible,"  replied  Doctor  X,  "what 
was  wrong  ?  "  "  Well,  Fraulein,  when  I  went  into  the 
camp  kitchen  this  morning  there  were  two  cauldnnis 
there,  one  was  your  bath  water,  and  the  other  was  the 
camp  soup ;  to  you,  Fraulein,  I  brought  the  camp 
soup." 

We  who  had  worked  with  the  Serbians  had  learned  to 
respect  and  admire  them  for  their  patriotism,  courage 
and  patient  endurance.  We  felt  that  their  outstanding 
characteristic  was  their  imagination,  which,  turned  into 
the  proper  channels  and  given  a  chance  to  develop, 
should  produce  for  the  world  not  only  famous  painters 
and  poets,  but  also  great  inventors.  This  vivid  imagina- 
tion is  found  in  the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  land.  To 
illustrate  it,  I  told  my  neighbour  at  table  a  tale  related 
to  me  by  my  good  friend  Dr.  Popovie.  "  Two  weary 
ragged  Serbian  soldiei-s  were  sitting  huddled  together 
waiting  to  be  ordered  forward  to  fight.  One  asked  the 
other  :  '  Do  you  know  how  this  war  started,  Milan  ? 
You  don't,  well  then  I'll  tell  you.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
sent  out  King  Peter  a  sack  of  rice.  King  Peter  looked 
at  the  sack,  smiled,  then  took  a  very  small  bag  and  went 
into  his  garden  and  filled  it  with  red  pep'(«(ir.  He  sent 
the  bag  of  red  pepper  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.     Now 
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Milan,  you  can  sec  what  that  meant.  Tlic  Sultan  of 
Turkey  said  to  our  Peter,  "  my  army  is  as  numerous  as 
the  grains  of  rice  in  this  sack,"  and  by  sending  a  small 
bag  of  red  pepper  to  the  Sultan  our  Peter  replied,  '  My 
Army  is  not  very  numerous,  but  it  is  mighty  hot  stuff.'  " 

Value  of  Women's  Work. 

General  Petain  said,  smiling,  that  before  the  war  he  had 

sometimes  thought  of  women  "  as  those  who  inspired  the 

most  beautiful  ideas  in  men  and  prevented  Iheni  from 

-carrying  them  out,"  but  the  war,  he  added,  had  certainly 

proved  conclusively  the  value  of  women's  work. 

M.  Forain  expressed  the  desire  to  visit  the  chief  French 
hospital  of  the  Scottish  Women  at  the  Abbaye  de  Royau- 
mont.  The  tlencral  laughingly  told  him  :  "  You  do 
not  realise  how  stern  and  devoted  to  duty  these  ladies 
are.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  permitted  to  visit  them  ?  ' 
I  consoled  M.  "Forain  by  pointing  out  that  surely  as 
chief  Camoiiflcr  (Uisguiser)  of  the  French  Army,  he  could 
disguise  himself  as  a  model  of  virtue  (de  sc  camoufler 
en  bon  <^iircon).  Certainlv  this  son  of  France,  who  has 
turned  his  brilliant  intellect  and  his  art  to  the  saving  of 
men's  lives,  would  be  welcome  anywhere  and  e\crywherc. 
I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  was  only  teasing  him,  and 
added  that  I  only  teased  the  people  I  admired  and  liked. 
General  Petain  immediately  turned  to  the  Commandant 
de  Pulligny :  "  Please  remark  that  she  has  not  yet 
teased  me.'"'  "  Probably  because  she  fears  to  do  it,  and 
has  too  much  respect  for  you,  '  replied  the  Commandant. 
"  Fears  !  I  do  not  think  we  need  talk  of  that  just  now, 
when  she  dares  to  go  to  Verdun.  " 

Whilst  at  coffee  after  lunch  the  news  came  of  the 
continued  advance  of  the  British  troops.  General 
Petain  turned  to  me  and  said  ;  "  You  must  indeed  be 
proud  in  England  of  your  new  army.  Please  tell  your 
English  people  of  our  admiration  of  the  magnificent 
effort  of  England.  The  raising  and  equipping  of  your 
giant  army  in  such  a  short  lime  was  indeed  a  colossal 
task.  How  well  it  was  carried  our  all  the  world  now 
knows,  and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest." 

The  (ieneral's  Chief  of  Staff  added  :  "  Lord  Kitchener 
was  riglit  when  he  said  the  war  would  last  three  years  " 
—the  hrst  year  preparation,  the  second  year  defence,  and 
the  third  year  .  .  .  ccla  sera  rigolo — it  will  be  hu;',e 
sport."  He  quoted  the  phrase  as  Lord  Kitchener's  own. 
Before  we  left  the  General  signed  for  me  the  menu  of 
the  lunch,  pointing  out  to  me,  however,  that  if  I  were  at 
any  time  to  show  the  menu  to  the  village  policeman,  I 
must  assure  him  that  the  hare  which  figured  thereon  had 
been  run  over  at  night  by  a  motor  car  and  lost  its  life 
owing  to  an  accident,  otherwise  he  might,  he  feared,  be 
lined  for  killing  game  out  of  season  !!  ! 

I  shall  always  remember  the  picture 'of  General  Petain 
seeing  us  into  our  car  with  his  parting  words  :  "  You 
arc  about  to  do  the  most  dangerous  thing  you  have  ever 
done  or  will  ever  do  in  your  life.  As  for  Verdun,  tell 
them  in  England  that  I  am  smiling,  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  see  General  Nivelle  you  will  find  him  smiling 
too.  That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you  as  to  how 
things  are  going  with  us  at  Verdun."  Then  with  a 
friendly  wa\'e  of  his  hand  we  passed  on  our  way. 

After  leaving  the  headquarters  of  (ieneral  Petain  we 
were  held  up  for  some  time  at  a  level  crossing  and  watched 
the  busy  httle  train  puffing  along,  carrying  towards 
Verdun  stores,  munitions  and  men.  This  level  crossing 
had  been  the  scene  of  active  lighting  ;  on  each  side  were 
numerous  graves,  and  the  sentinels  off  duty  were  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  picking  a  dead  leaf  or  drawing  a 
trailing  vine  over  the  resting  j^laces  of  their  comrades. 
Above  our  heads  circles  les  guepes,  the  wasps  of  the 
French  Army.  They  had  been  aroused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Taube  and  were  preparing  to  sting,  had  the 
Taube  waited  or  made  any  further  attempt  to  prcxeed 
over  the  French  lines.  However,  deciding  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valour  it  turned  and  fled. 
It  }s  unwise,  liowever,  to  stir  up  the  "  wasps  of  Inance  "  ; 
they  followed  it  and  later  in  the  day  we  heard  that  it 
had  been  brought  down  near  Verdun.  ' 

We  were  now  in  the  centre  of  activity  of  the  army 
defending  Verdun.  On  every  hand  we  saw  artillery  parks, 
ammunition  parks,  and  regiments  resting,  whilst  along  the 
road  a  Ioul'  line  of  camions  passed  uuteasinKly.  During 
th«  whole  length  of  my  stay  on  the  French  frcjnt  1  uuly 


saw  one  regiment  marching.  Everywhere  tlie  men  are 
conveyed  in  the  camions,  and  are  thus-sparcd  the  fatigue 
which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  the  intense  heat  and 
the  white  dust.  There  are  perhaps  only  t\yo  things  that 
can  in  any  way  upset  the  perfect  indifference  to  diffi- 
culties of  the  hVencli  trooper  ;  he  hates  to  walk,  and  he 
■refuses  to  be  deprived  of  his  pinard.  The  men  of  the 
!  French  army  have  Ucmei  their  red  wine  pinard  just  as 
they  call  water  la  flotie,  always,  however,  being  careful 
to  add  that  la  flutlc  is  excellent  "  for  washing  one's  feet." 
As  we  passed  through  the  headquarters  of  General 
Nixelle,  he  sent  down  word  to  us  not  to  wait  to  call  on 
him,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  Verdun,  as  later  the 
jmssage  would  become  more  difficult.  He  kindly  sent 
down  to  us  one  of  the  officers  of  his  staff  to  act  as  escort. 
The  officer  sat  by  our  chauffeur,  warning  him  of  the 
dangerous  spots  in  the  road  which  the  (iermans  had  the 
habit  of  "  watering  "  from  tiuiC  to  time  with  marmiles, 
and  ordering  him  to  put  on  extra  speed.  Our  speed  along 
the  road  into  Verdun  averaged  well  over  a  mile  a  minute. 

Verdun's    Cinema 

Within  range  of  the  German  guns,  probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  miles  from  Verdun,  we  came  on  a 
line  of  men  waiting  their  turn  to  go  into  the  cinema. 
After  all  there  was  no  reason  de  d'en  f'lire,  and  if  they 
were  alive  they  decided  they  might  as  well  be  happy  and 
amused.  Just  before  entering  the  gate  of  Verdun  we 
passed  a  number  of  ambulances,  some  of  them  driven  by 
the  American  \-oIunteers.  These  young  Americans  have 
displayed  splendid  heroism  in  bringing  in  the  wounded. 
Many  of  them  have  been  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
have  received  from  France  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  I  also 
saw  an  ambulance  marked  "  Lloyds." 

It  would  be  useless  to  pretend  that  one  entered  Verdun 
without  emotion.  Verdun,  sorely  stricken,  yet  living, 
kept  alive  by  the  indomitable  soul  of  the  soldiers  of 
France,  whilst  her  wounds  are  daily  treated  and  healed 
by  the  skill  of  her  Generals.  A  white  city  of  desolation, 
scorched  and  battered,  yet  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  France's  glory  ;  a  shining  example  to  the  world  of 
the  triumph  of  human  ^resistance  and  the  courage  of  men. 
A  city  of  strange  and  cruel  sounds.  The  short,  sharp 
bark  of  the  75's,  the  boom  of  the  death-dealing  enemy 
guns,  the  shrieks  of  the  shells  and  the  fall  of  masonry 
parting  from  houses  to  which  it  had  been  attached  for 
centuries,  whilst  from  the  shattered  window  frames 
the  familiar  sprite  of  the  household  looked  ever  for  the 
children  who  came  no  longer  across  the  thresholds  of 
the  homes.  Verdun  is  no  longer  a  refuge  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  and  tender,  and  so  the  voices  of 
children  and  birds  are  heard  no  more.      Both  have  flown. 

We  proceeded  to  a  terrace  overlooking  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  and  witnessed  a  duel  between  the  French  and 
German  artillery.  The  (iermans  were  bombarding  the 
barracks  of  Che  vert,  and  from  all  around  the  French 
guns  were  replying.  It  was  certainly  a  joy  to  note  that 
for  one  boom  of  a  German  cannon  there  were  certainly 
ten  answers  from  the  French  guns.  The  French  soldiers 
off  duty  should  have  been  resting  in  the  caves  and  dug- 
outs which  have  been  prepared  for  them,  but  most  of 
them  were  out  on  the  terraces  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  smoking  and  casually  watching  the  effect  of  the 
German  or  of  their  own  fire.  I  inquired  of  one  Poilu 
whether  he  would  be  glad  to  leave  Verdun,  and  he 
laughingly   replied  : 

"  One  might  be  worse  off  than  here.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  that  in  peace  times  I  should  have  been  staying 
in  the  country  with  my  mother-in-law." 

There  is  no  talk  of  peace  in  Verdun.  I  asked  one  of 
the  men  when  he  thought  the  war  would  end.  "  Per- 
fectly simple  to  reply  to  that,  IMademoiselle  ;  the  war  will 
end  the  day  that  hostilities  cease." 

I  believe  that  the  Germans  would  not  be  sorry  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Verdun.  In  one  _^of  the  trench 
newspapers,  I  saw  the  following  \erse  :   *' 

Koclics,  a  I'nnivcrs  voire  ziic  imporliin 
Fail  des  "  cotitmiiniqin's  "    donl  pcrsonnc  n'csl  dupe. 
Voiis  ditcs  :     "  .\'os  soldals  occuperonl   Verdun. 
Jusqu'iei  c'csl  pluiot  Verdun  qui  lea  occupe. 

We  left  the  car  and  climbed  through  the  ruined  streets 
io  the  top  of  the  citadel.     No  attempt  has  been  made 
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to  removo  any  of  tlic  furniture  or  effects  form  the  dc- 
molishfd  houses.  In  those  houses  from  whiclr  onlj'  tlic 
front  liad  been  h\o\\'n  away,  the  spoons  and  forks  were 
in  some  instances  still  on  the  table,  set  ready  for  the 
meal  that  had  been  interrupted. 

From  windows  lace  curtains  and  draperies  Inmg  out 
over  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Everywhere  shattered 
doors,  broken  cupboards,  drawers  thrown  open  where 
the  inhabitants  had  thought  to  try  to  save  some  of  their 
cherished  belongings,  but  had  finally  fled  leaving  all  to 
the  care  of  the  soldiers,  who  protect  tlie  property  of  the 
inhabitants  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  their  own.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  lind  liner  custodians.  J  was  told  that  at 
Bobigny,  near  Bourget,  there'  is  on  one  of  the' houses 
the    following    inscription    worthy    of    classical  times : 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  house  has  gone  to  the  war. 
He  leaves  this  dwelling  to  the  care  of  the  French.  Long 
Hve  France."     And  lie  left  the  key  in  the  lock. 

The  soldiers  billeted  in  the  house  read  the  inscription, 
which  met  with  their  approval,  and  so  far  each  regiment 
in  passing  had  cleaned  out  the  httle  dwelhng  and  left  it 
in  perfect  order. 

From  the  citadel  we  went  down  into  the  trenches, 
which  led  to  the  lines  at  Thiaumont.  The  heat 
in  the  city  was  excessive,  but  in  the  trenches 
it  was  delightfully  cool,  perhaps  a  little  too 
cool.  We  heard  the  men  make  no  complaints  except 
that  at  times  the  life  was  a  little  "  monotonous "  1 
One  man  told  me  that  he  was  once  in  a  trench  that 
was  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  the  French  and 
the  Germans.  There  was  nothing  between  them  but 
sand  bags  and  a  thick  wall  of  clay,  and  day  and 
night  the .  French  watched  that  wall.  One  day  a 
slight  scratching  was  heard.  The  men  prepared  to  face 
the  crumbling  of  tlie  barrier,  when  through  a  small  hole 
popped  out  the  head  of  a  brown  rabbit.  Down  into  the 
trench  hopped  Mrs.  Bunny  followed  by  two  small  bimnies, 
and  although  rabbit  for  lunch  would  ha\'e  improved  the 
menu,  the  men  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  her.  On  the 
contrary,  they  fed  her  on  their  rations  and  at  night-fall 
she  departed  followed  by  her  progeny. 

From  all  the  dug-outs  heads  popped  out  and  the  first 
movement  of  surprise  at  seeing  a  woman  in  the  trenches 
turned  to  a  smile  of  delight,  since  the  Poilu  is  at  all  times 
a  chivalrous  gentleman.  One  man  was  telling  me  of  the 
magnificent  work  that  had  been  accomplished  by  his 
"  compagnie."  I  congratulated  him  and  told  him  he 
must  be  happy  to  be  in  such  a  company.  He  swept 
off  his  iron  casque,  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
answered  :  "  Certainly  I  am  happy  in  my  company, 
Mademoiselle,  but  I  am  far  happier  in  yours."  The 
principal  grief  of  the  Poilus  appeared  to  be  that  a  shell 
two  or  three  days  before  had  destroyed  the  store  of  the 
great  dragee  (sugared  almond)  manufactory  of  Verdun. 
Before  leaving  the  manufacturer  had  bequeathed  his 
stock  to  the  army,  and  they  were  all  regretting  that  they 
had  not  been  greedier  and  eaten  up  the  dragccs  quicker. 

In  the  trenches  near  Verdun,  as  in  the  trenches  in 
Flanders,  you  find  the  men  talking  little  of  war,  but  much 
of  their  homes  and  their  families.  I  came  once  upon  a 
group  of  Bretons.  They  had  opened  some  tins  of  sar- 
dines and  sitting  around  a  bucket  of  blazing  coals  they 
were  toasting  the  fish  on  the  ends  of  small  twigs.  I 
asked  them  why  they  were  wasting  their  energies  since 
the  fish  were  ready  to  be  eaten  straight  from  the  tins. 
"  We  know,"  they  replied,  "  but  it  smells  Hke  home."  I 
suppose  with  the  odour  of  the  cooking  fish,  in  the  blue 
haze  of  the  smoke,  they  saw  visions  of  their  cottages 
and  the  white  coiffed  Bretonnes  frying  the  fresh  sardines 
that  they  had  caught. 

The  dusk  was  now  falHng  and,  entering  the  car,  we 
proceeded  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  town  at  a  snail's 
pace  in  order  not  to  draw  the  German  fire.  We  were 
told  that  at  the  present  time  approximately  one  hundred 
shells  a  day  still  fall  on  Verdun,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
great  attack  the  number  was  as  high  as  eight  hundred, 
whilst  as  many  as  two  hundred  thousand  shells  fell 
daily  in  and  around  Verdun. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  citadel 
the  enemy  began  to  shell  the  city,  and  one  of  the  shells 
exploded  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  car.  We  knew 
that  we  were  near  the  entrance  of  the  vaults  of  the  citadel 
and  could  take  refuge,  so  we  left  the  car  and  proceeded 
on  foot.     Without  thinking  we  walked  in  the  centre  of 


tlie  road,  and  tJie  sentinel  at  the  citadel  began  in  some- 
what emphatic  I'-rench  to  recommend  us  to  longer  lea 
murs  (to  hug  the  walls  tightly).  The  Germans  are  well 
aware  of  the  entrance  to  the  citadel  and  daily  shell  the 
spot.  If  one  meets  a  shell  in  the  centre  of  the  road  it  is 
ob\iously  no  use  to  argue,  whilst  in  hugging  the  side  of 
the  wall  there  is  a  possibility  of  only  receiving  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bursting  shell. 

A   Subterranean   City 

The  subterranean  galleries  of  the  citadel  of  Verdun 
were  constructed  by   Vauban,   and  are  now  a  hive  of 
activity — barbers'     shops,     sweet     shops,     boot     shops, 
hospitals,  anything  and  everything  which  goes  to  make 
up  a  small  city. 

One  of  the  young  officers  ])laced  his  "  cell  "  at  our 
disposal.  The  long  galleries  are  all  eqiupped  with  central 
heating  and  electric  light  and  some  of  them  have  been 
divided  off  by  wooden  partitions  or  curtains  like  the 
dormitories  in  a  large  school.  In  the  "  cell  "  allocated 
to  us  we  could  see  the  loving  touch  of  a  woman's  hand. 
Around  the  pillow  on  the  small  camp  bed  was  a  beatitifnl 
edging  of  Irish  lace,  and  on  the  dressing-table  a  large 
bottle  of  eau-de-cologne.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  too 
uncomfortable  in  Verdun  when  one  has  a. good  little 
)vife  to  send  one  presents  from  time  to  time. 

Emerging  from  the  galleries  we  met  General  Dubois, 
a  great  soldier,  and  a  kindly  man,  one  who  shares  the 
daily  perils  of  his  men.  The  General  invited  us  to  remaia 
and  dine  with  him.  He  had  that  day  received  from 
General  Nivelle  his  cravate  as  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  his  officers  were  giving  him  a  dinner- 
party to  celebrate  the  event.  "  See  how  kind  fate  is 
to  me,"  he  added,  "  only  one  thing  was  missing  from 
the  feast — the  presence  of  the  ladies — and  here  you  are." 

It  would  need  the  brush  of  Rembrandt  to  paint  the 
dining-hall  in  the  citadel  of  Verdim.  At  one  long  table 
in  the  dimly-lighted  vault  sat  between  eighty  and  ninety 
officers  who  all  rose,  saluted  and  cheered  as  we  entered. 
The  General  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  surrounded  by 
his  staff,  and  behind,  him  the  faces  of  the  cooks  were  lit 
up  by  the  fires  of  the  stoves.  Some  short  distance 
behind  us  was  an  air-shaft.  It  appears  that  about  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  before  our  arrival  a  German  shell, 
striking  the  top  part  of  the  citadel,  dislodged  some  dust 
and  gravel  which  fell  down  the  air-shaft  on  to  the  General's 
head.  He  simply  called  the  attendants  to  him  and  asked 
for  his  table  to  be  moved  forward  a  yard,  as  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  sit  at  table  with  his  helmet  on. 

An  excellent  dinner — soup,  roast  mutton,  fresh  beans, 
salade  Russe,  Frangipane,  dessert — and  even  champagne 
to  celebrate  the  (ieneral's  cravate — qiute  reassured  us 
that  people  may  die  in  Verdun  of  shells,  but  not  of  hunger. 
We  drank  toasts  to  France,  the  Allies,  and,  silently,  to 
the  men  of  France  who  had  died  that  we  might  live.  I 
was  asked  to  propose  the  health  of  the  General  and  did 
it  in  English,  knowing  that  he  spoke  English  well.  I 
told  him  that  the  defenders  of  Verdun  would  live  in  our 
heart  and  memories,  that  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Britisli 
race  I  felt  I  might  convey  to  him  congratulations  on  his 
honour.  They  asked  me  to  repeat  a  description  of  the 
flag  of  France  which  I  gave  first  in  Ottawa,  so  there,  in 
the  citadel  of  Verdun  with  a  small  French  flag  before  me, 
I  went  back  in  spirit  to  Ottawa  and  remembered  how  I 
had  spoken  of  the  triumph  of  the  flag  of  France  : 

The  red,  white  and  blue — the  red  of  the  flag  of  France  a 
little  deeper  hue  than  in  time  of  peace  since  it  was  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  her  sons,  the  blood  in  which  a  new  history 
of  France  is  being  written,  volume  on  volume,  page  on 
page,  of  deeds  of  heroism,  some  pages  completed  and 
signed,  others  where  tlie  pen  has  dropped  from  the  falter- 
ing hands  and  which  posterity  must  needs  finish.  The 
white  of  the  flag  of  France,  not  quite  so  white  as  in  time 
of  peace  since  thousands  of  her  sons  had  taken  it  in  their 
hands  and  pressed  it  to  their  lips  before  they  went  forward 
to  die  for  it,  yet  without  stain,  since  in  all  the  record  of 
the  war  there  is  no  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  France. 
And  the  blue  of  the  flag  of  France,  true  blue,  torn  and 
tattered  with  tlieinarks  of  the  bullets  and  the  shrapnel, 
yet  unfurling  proudly  in  the  breeze  whilst  the  very  lioles 
were  patchecl  by  the  blue  of  the  sky,  since  surely  Heaven 
stands  behind  the  flag  of  France. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Co-operation  and  Country  Life 


By  T.  W.  Rolleston 


IF  Ireland  has  in  recent  times  added  some  dubious 
and  sinister  elements  to  the  life  of  the  Empire,  it 
is  all  the  more  to  be  desired  that  any  good  and 
wholesome  thing  coming  from  that  quarter  should 
receive  due  acknowledgment  and  attention.  And  one 
thing  it  has  produced  which  is  worthy  of  the  closest 
'attention  that  can  be  given  to  it — a  thing  unique  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  destined,  one  may  hope,  to  prove  a 
]30werful  force  in  the  regeneration  of  social  and  economic 
hfe  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  I  speak  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  Irish  agriculture. 

The  history  of  this  movement  is  a  most  interesting  and 
encouraging  chapter  in  the  chequered  story  of  our  own 
times.  It  has  been  written  in  two  books— Sir  Horace 
Phmkett's  Irdaud  in  the  New  Century,  and  Co-operation 
and  Nationality  by  Mr.  George  W.  Russell.  These  books 
contain  respectively  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  of  the 
new  movement,  while  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  has  also 
some  of  the  annals  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Irish  farmer 
from  the  old  condition  of  helplessness  and  isolation  into 
that  promised  land,  much  of  which  has  still  to  be  con- 
quered and  occupied.  They  are  written  for  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  work  which  they 
describe  and  to  wliich  they  summon  the  energies  of  the 
countrv  should  begin  in  a  land  where  agriculture  is  the 
dominant  interest.  But  it  should  not  end  there.  That 
agriculture  and  rural  life  generally  are  so  relatively 
weak  and  backward  in  the  general  economic  life  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  dangerous  and  unhealthy  condition.  A  nation 
whose  material  prosperity  is  not  broad-based  on  the 
land  is  like  a  sailing  ship  without  ballast,  dependent  for 
its  safety  on  fair  weather.  Were  Germany  and  Austria 
in  the  same  economic  position  as  England  before  the  war, 
they  would  have  been  prostrate  in  three  months. 

A  Complex  Problem 

The  agricultural  problem  is  a  very  complex  /sne.  It 
is  a  strange  and  at  first  sight  an  inexplicable  phenomenon 
that  while  in  every  other  branch  of  industry  nothing  is 
more  marked  than  the  tendency  to  run  businesses 
together  up  to  the  widest  limits  within  which  a  united 
management  is  practicable,  agriculture  remains  wholly 
unaffected  by  this  movement  towards  consolidation. 
Why  is  this  ?  On  the  surface,  agriculture  would  seem 
likely  to  profit  by  consolidation  just  as  much  as  any  other 
kind  of  productive  industry.  The  vast  "  bonanza  " 
farms  of  the  American  North-West  seemed  to  have 
pointed  the  way  towards  a  revolution  in  the  economics 
of  agriculture  \'ery  similar  to  that  which  has  transfomied 
the  old  agencies,  both  of  production  and  of  distribution, 
in  every  other  industry.  Yet  these  great  farms  are  now 
seen  to  be  merely  a  temporary  expedient  for  breaking  in 
the  wilderness.  Far  from  showing  the  way  to  the 
amalgamation  of  smaller  farms,  they  themselves  tend  to 
lapse  into  farmsteads  of  two  or  thr^e  hundred  acres, 
each  with  its  sturdy  family  working  away  in  their  fortress 
of  individual  ownership. 

Farming  is  thus  placed  in  a  category  to  itself  in  modern 
industry  ;  and  the  reason  appears  to  be  this,  that  the 
farm  is  at  once  a  factory,  a  counting-house  and  a  home. 
Unless  it  fulfils  adequately  all  three  functions  it  is  not  a 
prosperous  concern.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  summed 
the  matter  up  by  inscribing  on  the  banner  of  agricultural 
reform  the  watchword  :  "  Better  farming,  better  busi- 
ness, better  living."  To  be  of  real  value,  an  advance 
must  be  made  all  along  the  line,  and  in  modern  times 
it  is  the  co-operative  system  which  alone  makes  such  an 
advance  possible.  Farming  is  in  need  of  the  extensive 
application  of  new  machinery — the  individual  farmer 
usually  cannot  afford  the  outlay  required  ;  a  group  of 
associated  farmers  can.  In  marketing  his  produce  the 
individual  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  ring  of  middlemen. 
Associated  farmers  form  a  wholesale  department,  and 
sell  their  produce  through  their  own  paid  agents.  The 
problem  of  making  the  country  a  better  place  to  live  in 
is  only  beginning  to  be  studied,  but  the  things  that 
association   can  perform  are  great   and  manifold.      At 


present  the  town  has  far  outrun  the  country  in  the  organi- 
sation of  social  life.     In  the  city,  as  Mr.  Russell  writes  : 

"  There  are  pleasures  to  be  enjo^'cd.  There  are  libraries 
where  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  to  be  learned, 
and  theatres  where  all  the  gaiety  in  the  heart  of  man  or 
woman  can  be  satiated.  There  the  great,  the  wise,  and 
the  famous  congregate.  There  national  destinies  are 
decided.  The  day  in  the  cities  is  busy  and  crowded  with 
activity.  The  night  in  the  cities  seems  like  a  fairyland 
with  the  glitter  of  lights,  and  with  the  friendly  people  in 
the  streets  bent  on  pleasure  ;  and  the  houses,  too.  seem 
built  up  to  high  heaven  to  those  who  know  only  the  cabins 
and  cottages  ;  and  when  the  misty  brilliance  of  lamps  is 
diffused  over  the  streets,  the  great  huikiings  rise  up 
above  them  like  Babylon  or  niany-templed  Nineveh." 

Freedom  of  the  Town 

And  besides  the  vague  attraction  of  all  these  things, 
the  countryman  knows  that  in  the  town  he  has  more 
freedom  to  live  his  own  life,  more  opportunities  for 
growing  rich,  far  better  facilities  for  educating  his  children. 
Many  of  these  attractive  things  the  country,  of  coiirse, 
can  never  supply.  But  it  has  powerful  counter-attractions 
of  its  own,  and  wise  thought  with  united  effort  can,  as 
the  example  of  the  Scandinavian  States  has  abundantly 
shown,  make  the  country  a  far  more  pleasant  and  far 
more  profitable  place  to  those  who  live  in  and  by  it  than 
it  is  anywhcie  in  the  British  Islands  to-day. 

The  Irish  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  task  of  rural 
reform  on  the  above  lines  began  in  the  year  1889  ^'ith  the 
comparatively  modest  effort  to  form  associations  of  Irish 
farmers  to  work  their  butter  in  properly-equipped 
creameries  instead  of  letting  their  labour  on  the  land  be 
exploited  by  strangers.  It  met  with  difficulties  of  all 
kinds — apathy  among  the  farmers,  hostility  from  the 
trading  interests  involved,  angry  suspicion  from  the 
politicians.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  held  fifty  meetings 
throughout  all  Ireland  before  he  could  get  a  single  society 
into  being.  At  last  they  began  to  spring  up  by  ones  and 
twos  ;  they  faced  a  tornado  of  abuse  and  mockery  ; 
they  confuted  the  cynical  disbelief  of  the  many  who 
thought  Ireland  radically  incapable  of  economic  progress. 
At  the  present  day  the  co-operative  societies  of  all 
varieties,  for  dairying,  for  agriculture,  for  rural  credit, 
for  poultry,  and  what  not,  number  nearly  a  thousand  ; 
all  Ireland  is  dotted  \\ith  them,  and  their  united  trade 
is  three  millions  a  year. 

Most    Encouraging 

And  it  is  an  interesting  and  most  encouraging  fact  that 
just  at  the  present  timfe  when  almost  every  Institution  in 
Ireland  is  tottering,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  has  stood  without  a  quiver  the  strain  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  rising  and  of  the  furious  internecine  animosities 
since  unloosed.  Within  this  magic  circle  Irishmen  of  the 
most  extreme  types  in  religion  and  politics  still  meet  and 
work  together  harmoniously. 

The  remarkable  story  of  this  development  has  attracted 
attention  and  stimulated  similar  efforts  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world.  But  its  work  is  only  just  begun. 
It  is  only  now,  aiter  nearly  thirty  years  of  effort  and  experi- 
ment, that  the  real  scope  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the 
real  forces  underl3dng  the  movement  are  beginning  to  be 
visible.  The  crown  will  be  set  on  the  work  by  other 
hands  and  in  days  yet  distant.  That  work  is  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  rural  civilisation  by  wedding 
the  thought,  the  science,  and  the  energy  of  the  towTi 
to  the  beauty  and  wholesomcness  of  country  life.  No 
man  in  our  day  can  set  his  hand  to  a  nobler  or  more  needed 
work.  But  it  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  left  to  the 
country  alone.  The  town,  which  has  drawn  so  much 
vitality  from  the  land,  and  which  indeed  can  get  renewed 
^■itality  from  no  other  source,  must  give  back  some  of  its 
gain  if  a  proper  balance  is  to  be  preserved.  It  must  give 
it  back  by  its  organising  power,  by  its  facilities  for  study 
and  debate,   and  in  its  overflowing  wealth.     The  goal 
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is  worth  the  effort,  for  the  object  is  of  world-wide 
significance  and  value.  "  Is  not,"  Mr.  Russell  asks  in 
bis  latest  book.  The  National  Being  :* 

"  Is  not  the  return  of  man  to  a  natural  life  on  the  earth  a 
great  enough  idea  to  inspire  humanity  ?  Is  not  the  idea 
of  a  civilisation  amid  the  green  trees  and  fields  under  the 
smokeless  sky  alluring  ?     Yes,  but   men  say,  there  is  no 

*  Published. a  few  days  ago  by  Maunsel  and  Co.,  Dublin.  Mr. 
Ru-ssell's  ideas  and  those  of  the  movement  are  expounded  week  by 
week  in  "Tiie  Irisli  Homestead,"  a  little  penny  paper  which  everyone 
wlio  is  interested  in  economic  thought,  as  applied  to  rural  problems, 
ought  to  road  with  attention. 


intellectual  life  working  on  the  land.  No  intellectual  life 
when  man  is  surrounded  by  mystery  and  miracle  !  When 
♦he  mysterious  forces  wliicli  bring  to  birth  and  life  are 
•yet  undiscovered  ;  when  the  earth  is  teeming  with  life, 
and  the  dumb  brown  lips  of  the  ridge  are  breathing 
mystery !  Is  not  the  growth  of  a  tree  from  a  tiny  cell 
hidden  in  the  earth  as  provocative  of  thought  as  the  things 
men  learn  at  the  schools  ?  Is  not  thought  on  these  things 
more  interesting  than  the  sophistries  of  the  newspapers  ? 
It  is  only  in  Nature,  and  by  thought  on  the  problems  of 
Nature,  that  our  intellect  grows  to  any  real  truth  and 
draws  near  to  the  Mighty  Mind  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  world." 


Labour,  Capital  and  the  State 


By  George  H.  Roberts,  M.P. 


[This  article  by  Mr.  George  Roberts,  Labour  M.P.  for 
Norwich,  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Arthur 
Kitson's  article  on  the  same  subject,  published  in  Land 
&  W.\TEK  of  October  5th.  Mr.  Kitson  is  a  capitalist 
and  an  employer  of  labour,  Mr.  Roberts  speaks  for 
labout.  And  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  these  two 
writers  approaching  the  same  difficult  question  from 
the  very  opposite  sides,  agree  together  in  principle.] 

THOSE  of  the  Labour  movement  who  advocate 
that  measures  be  adopted  now  to  sustain  in- 
dustrial peace  when  the  war  ends  are  not  the 
victims  of  illusion.  They  tire  conscious  of  the 
dithculties  besetting  such  advocacy,  yet  are  moved  to 
action  by  considerations  of  urgent  national  necessity,  as 
well  as  by  desire  to  ameliorate  the  lot  and  life  of  the 
working-classes.  They  understand,  and  none  better, 
that  the  antagonisms  of  capital  and  labour  have  not  been 
dispelled  by  the  war,  but  that  a  spirit  of  revolt  smoulders 
beneath  a  comparatively  calm  exterior. 

Before  the  war  the  industrial  situation  was  heavy  with 
menace.  During  the  war  a  splendid  subordination  to 
national  interests,  together  with  certain  legislative 
measures,  have  kept  the  wheels  of  indus-try  revolving  with 
exceptional  smoothness  and  regularity. 

Nevertheless  the  workers  have  not  abated  in  the 
slightest  their  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  demands  for 
betterment.  Rather  is  it  that  war  services  .will  have 
strengthened  the  conviction  that  as  their  laTjour  and  co- 
operation were  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  the  State, 
hereafter  the  State  shall  secure  that  their  lives  are  en- 
riched with  a  juster  share  of  the  wealth  they  help  to 
create.  Those  acquainted  with  working-class  aims  and 
aspirations  and  the  temper  pervading  that  class,  view 
with  grave  misgiving  the  after-war  period  unless  the  con- 
ditions of  harmony  are  arranged  immediately. 

When  threatened  with  a  peril  from  without  all  parties 
and  classes  united  for  the  common  purpose  of  defending 
the  State  and  the  freedom  of  its  citizens.  This  unity  has 
insured  military  success.  But  when  victory  has  been 
won  there  will  remain  the  industrial  problem,  aggravated 
and  foreboding.  Coincidently  the  rapid  repair  of  war- 
wastage  and  an  intensified  world  competition  will  require 
that  the  output  of  wealth  be  increased.  If  industrial 
war  follows  military  war  this  will  not  be  forthcoming' 
and  recovery  will  be  arrested  and  expansion  frustrated, 
with  the  result  that  national  decline  and  decay  will 
ensue.  Recognising  enhanced  production  as  the  most 
pressing  national  need,  all  responsible  persons  will  co- 
operate in  devising  the  means  requisite  to  its  attainment. 
Thus  both  Labour  and  Capital  are  urged  to  consider  the 
po.ssibi]ity  of  continuing  the  industrial  truce  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  war  into  the  years  after  the  war. 
If  the  occasion  is  allowed  to  slip  by,  another  so  favourable 
IS  not  likely  to  recur.  Common  sacrifice  and  sorrow  have 
welded  classes  into  better  understanding  and  relationship, 
so  that  the  general  atmosphere  is  congenial  to  consulta- 
tion and  even  far-reaching  decision.  The  alternative  is 
industrial  strife  of  corroding  bitterness  and  devastating 
effect,  for  labour  is  increasingly  coalescent,  resourceful, 
and  determined. 

fhe  detached  observer  may  ask  "  Why  does  suspicion 
a.nd  antagonism  characterise  the  industrial  classes  ?  " 
to  give  an  answer  it  is' necessary  to  scan  history  in 


conjunction  with  the  facts  and  forces  of  the  present" 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  Work  atui  Wages,  states 
that  "  for  nearly  five  centuries  the  legislature  had  declared 
that  labour  partnership,  that  is  associations  of  working- 
men  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  labour  collectively 
to  the  best  advantage,  were  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 
The  motive  for  this  repression  was  never  concealed.  It 
was  designed  in  order  to  increase  and  secure  rents  and 
profits  at  the  cost  of  wages."  Quoting  further  from  the 
same  source—"  Employers  will  get  cheap  labour  if  they 
can  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  prevent  them 
getting  it  so  cheaply  that  they  imperil  the  future  of  the 
race  by  the  process  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  particular 
crafts  of  workmen  to  sell  their  labour  at  as  good  a  price 
as  they  can."  Herein  is  disclosed  the  cause  of  clashing 
interest  and  existent  embitterment.  Labour,  progres- 
sive and  enlightened,  sees  that  hard  battling  against  the 
employing  and  possessing  classes  has  been  necessary  to 
secure  concessions.  It  takes  stock  of  the  violent  contrasts  of 
opulence  and  penury,  and  refuses  to  believe  these  con- 
ditions are  predestined,  or  that  economic  law  is  fixed  and 
unchangeable.  It  observes,  too,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  are 
the  workers  invited  to  share  in  growing  prosperity.  Hav- 
ing had  to  contest  every  point  of  advance,  its  policy  is 
ordered  accordingly  and  will  naturally  be  adhered  to 
unless  and  until  other  methods  bring  industrial  conditions 
into  greater  harmony  with  physiological  law  and  moral 
principles.  Given  a  mutual  recognition  of  national  need, 
combined  with  the  improved  spirit  of  the  period,  industrial 
classes  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  fashion  a  saner 
pohcy  based  on  co-operation  to  give  the  best  in  substitu- 
tion for  that  of  grudgingly  yielding  the  least. 

To  achieve  this  something  approaching  a  revolution 
must  occur  in  the  mental  attitude  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  former  must  shed  antipathy  to  trade  unions, 
abandon  the  claim  to  do  as  they  like  with  businesses, 
and  acknowledge  that  in  engaging  human  beings  they 
become  trustees  of  the  State  and  responsible  for  insuring 
to  labour  the  wherewithal  to  live  decentlv  and  contentedly. 
Class  conflict  will  be  softened  proportionately  as  they 
succeed  in  creating  a  community  of  interest  between 
themselves  and  their  workpeople. 

Working  class  requirements  can  be  sunnuarised  in  the 
phrase — "  SuiTficienc*y  and  vSecurity."  So  long  as  wages 
are  inadequate  and  insecure  industrial  unrest  will  abide 
to  weaken  the  nation's  productive  powers.  Employers 
must  cease  to  regard  labour  as  a  commodity  to  be  bartered 
at  will  or  caprice.  Labour  is  a  human  quality  which  only 
yields  its  fullest  in  response  to  considerate  treatment, 
whereby  the  fruits  of  industry  are  diffused  so  as  to  accord 
the  largest  comfort  and  the  widest  hope  to  all.  In  the 
greatest  possible  output  of  wealth  lies  an  identity  of 
interest  for  Capital,  Labour  and  the  State.  Yet  it  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  contemplate  the  fulness  with  which 
wealth  is  produced.  The  manner  of  its  distribution  is 
vital,  for  except  this  is  equitable  and  just,  consistent  and 
efficient  effort  on  the  part  of  labour  is  discouraged.  It  is 
demonstrable  that  the  productivity  of  labour  tends  to 
approximate  to  its  reward.  Cheap  labour  produces  meagre 
results,  inasmuch  as  that  the  clearest  thinkers  perceive 
that  well-paid  labour  is  the  most  economic.  Hitherto  the 
earning  of  high  wages  has  not  been  fostered,  with  the 
result  that  national  output  has  never  been  fully  extended. 
Experience  gained  during  the  war  proves  this.     Despite 
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the  withdrawal  from  industry  of  some  five  miirion  men 
national  production  exhibits  expansion.  Admittedly 
this  is  partly  secured  by  methods  of  speeding  up  and  in- 
tensification which  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely, 
as  they  result  in  tension  and  fatigue,  which  ultimately 
affect  adversely  those  subjected  thereto/  Still,  making 
due  allowance  for  thi§,  it  is  unquestionable  that  methods 
have  improved  and  output  has  been  stimulated  to  an 
extent  hitherto  regarded  as  impossible. 

Students  of  industrial  questions  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  average  output  of  American  labour 
so  greatly  exceeded  that  in  this  country,  especially  as 
Americans  do  not  appear  to  work  harder  than  the  British, 
indeed,  in  some  cases  hours  are  shorter.  But  they  work 
under  a  system  of  scientific  management,  with  the  best 
and  most  powerful  machinery.  High  wages  have  raised 
general  efficiency,  and  workers  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
pand production  by  their  feward  being  graded  propor- 
tionate to  values  created.  If  we  arc  not  to  be  hopelessly 
beaten  in  the  world's  markets  our  productive  efforts  must 
produce  like  results.  Therefore  we  must  aim  at  the 
highest  efficiency  so  that  the  greatest  output  accrues 
from  the  least  exertion.  Scientists  must  apply  themselves 
to  discovering  the  means  to  "'this  end.  Our  industrial 
classes  must  take  these  discoveries  and  utilise  them  to 
promote  national  trade,  commerce,  and  general  well-being. 

But  the  utmost  will  not  be  extracted  from  the  most 
perfect  machinery  and  organisation  imless  confidence 
supersedes  distrust  and  good-will  prevails.  Wages  high 
enough  to  insure  a  decent  living  must  constitute  the 
mmimum  guaranteed  to  all  workers.  This  should  form 
the  foundation  of 'a  system  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  superior  skill  and  energy 
■within  which  greater  output  is  equitably  remunerated. 
The  minimum  must  be  secured  either  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  legislative  enactment.  Both  sections  must 
cultivate  the  qualities  of  honour  and  efficiency  whereby 
each  feels  the  other  is  doing  the  best,  and  can  command 
a  reciprocal  best.  A  considerable  and  universal  rise  in 
wages  fills  many  with  the  apprehension  of  ruin.  This  is 
a  traditional  fear.     Whenever  proposals  are  submitted 


for  the  elevation  of  labour,  greedy  and  timid  souls,  predict 
the  destruction  of  trade  thereby.  Put  •  each  advance 
makes  labour  more  intelligent  and  efficient,  so  that  pros- 
perity is  aided.  Moreover,  trade-unionists  are  .shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  that  demands  pushed  to  the  detriment 
of  an  industry  recoil  on  those  for  whom  they  act.  In 
practice,  therefore,  they  prove  reasonable  and  practical 
persons,  ready  to  co-operate  in  developing  industry  on 
sound  and  secure  principles. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  urged  that  the  workers  should 
be  admitted  to  active  participation  in  management. 
Investigation  does  not  reveal  any  widespread  demand 
for  this.  On  the  other  hand  there  exists  a  profound 
mistrust  of  its  practicability  m  respect  of  privately  owned 
enterprises.  The  policy  favoured  is  that  control  of  labour 
conditions  should  be  exercised  through  the  trade  unions 
and  the  State.  Nevertheless  it  is  desirable  that  the  human 
touch,  largely  divorced  from  industry  by  those  impersonal 
abstractions,  joint-stock  companies,  be  revived.  Regular 
conferences  between  directors  and  managers  and  the 
workpeople,  or  their  chosen  representatives,  would  be 
helpful.  At  these  gatherings  matters  relative  to  manage- 
ment, workshop  conditions,  the  general  prospects  of  the 
industry  and  those  of  the  firm  in  particular,  could  be  con- 
sidered. The  frank  recognition  of  trade  unions  and  work- 
shop conferences  would  go  far  to  establish  clo.ser  intimacjC 
cordial  relationship  and  harmony  in  industry. 

A  point  to  be  closely  watched  is  that  of  the  real 
values  of  wages.  As  wages  do  not  follow  prices  the 
workers  are  rightly  resentful  of  the  manipulations  of 
food  and  other  necessities  whereby  prices  are  artificially 
inflated.  They  are  quick  to  understand  that  higher 
wages  will  not  avail  if  purchasing  values  are  whittled 
away.  Again ,  the  incidence  of  taxation  may  depreciate 
values.  Not  only  must  wages  be  elevated, but  purchas- 
ing power  safeguarded  against  speculative  operations. 
Should  the  workers  find  themselves  duped  because  the 
values  of  higher  wages  are  filched  from  them  by  indirect 
methods,  there  will  be  aroused  such  a  spirit  of  hostility 
and  unrest  as  will  keep  industry  iii  a  condition  of  ferment 
and  upheaval  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  the  State. 


Sleeping  Beauty    Awakened 


By  Joseph  Thorp 


IDG  not  envy  anyone  who  could  be  bored  at  the 
Autunm  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  British  Artists 
and  Craftsmen,  now  by  courtesy  of  the  Academi- 
cians being  held  at  Burlington  House.  I  should 
like  to  record  the  deUberate  conviction  that  no  show 
of  the  last  decade,  whether  organised  by  the  orthodox 
or  the  eclectic  schools,  has  sent  forth  so  spirited  a 
challenge  to  our  national  indifference  in  matters  of  art, 
or  has  offered  so  varied,  stimulating  and  intelligible  a 
collection  of  fine  work. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  which  is  responsible  for 
this  exhibition,  has  long  deserved  well  of  us  and  of  the 
world.  Perhaps,  as'  is  the  way  of  pioneers  tired  with 
a  long  and  desperate  battle  against  "  artistic  "  trade 
abominations  of  every  kind,  it  too  much  distrusts  the 
shop  and  the  factory  and  has  consistently  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  influencing  on  any  wide  scale  the  whole- 
,  sale  production  of  such  things  as  fabrics,  wallpapers, 
furniture,  pottery,  jewellery,  printing,  and  the  like. 
It  has  rather  built  its"  tabernacle  on  a  high  i)eak  and 
decided  that  it  was  good  for  it  to  be  there.  And  re- 
latively few  outsiders  ever  saw  the  inside  of  the  taber- 
nacle to  profit  by  the  really  beautiful  examples  that 
were  therein  to  be  found.  The  i:>resent  show  seems  to  be 
a  drawing  of  the  curtain,  a  lifting  of  the  light  from  under 
the  bushel.  In  the  consecrated  headcjuarters  of  respect- 
able British  art,  in  a  setting  specially  and  most  capably 
designed,  the  general  world  is  in\ited  to  come  and  see. 
And  not  without  misgivinp  a  small  place  has  been  found 
for  wares  actually  produced  under  trade  conditions  and 
sold  vulgarly  in  real  shops  !  Out  of  which  heroic  con- 
cession I  will  \enture  to  prophecy  that  significant  and 
valuable  results  will  flow. 

For  though  this  exhibition  is  the  direct  descendant  in 
method  and  appeal  of  the    exhibitions  held   at  Ghent 


in  1913  and  in  Paris  in  11)14,  "1"^  i^  not  explicitly  a  war- 
show  aimed  at  the  "  capture  of  German  trade,"  it  is 
impossible  in  discussing  the  matter  to  avoid  menticn 
of  and  comparison  with  the  Deutsche  Werkbund. 

The  Werkbund  is  an  association  of  German  artists 
and  manufacturers  who  came  together  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  designs  and  raising  the  standard  of  work- 
manship of  (icrman  manufactures  and  of  capturing  by 
these  means  the  lion's,  plus  the  eagle's,  share  of  the 
world's  trade.  This  movement  which  has  accpiired 
considerable  momentum  in  the  fifteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence and  commands  ample  funds,  in  part  subscribed  by 
its  members  and  in  jjart  allocated  by  an  astute  Govern- 
ment, owes  its  origin  directly  to  the  English  artistic 
revival  led  by  William  Morris.  The  two  important 
(ierman  exhibitions  of  it)i4.  at  Cologne  of  the  crafts 
connected  with  the  building  and  decoration  of  the  house, 
and  at  Leipzig  of  Book-production,  were  proof  enough  of 
the  good  work  done  by  this  indefatigable  association. 

In  England  the  rapprochement  between  the  artist 
and  the  niamifacturer  has  never  come  about.  The  two 
types  are  antagonistic,  and  in  any  case  we  have  never 
really  learnt  to  honour  the  artist  in  England.  The  man 
of  business  does  not  like  the  other'.s  hair,  or  his  hats  and 
neckties  ;  he  suspects  his  food.  He  cannot  understand 
his  frequent  casualness  about  money  nor  his  ideas  of 
punctuality.  Many  manufacturers  (like  Chesterton's 
grocer)  keep  a  bevy  of  tame  "  artists  "  in  a  cage,  or 
attic,  expecting  them  to  "  turn  out  "  designs  from  nine 
to  six  of  the  d^ck.  They  are  \ery  ill  paid  and  trained 
and  rank  witli  office  boys  and  warehousemen  as  indis- 
pensable accompaniments  (jf  production.  The  idea  of 
going  to  the  great  artists  and  the  master  craftsmen  of 
I'^ngland  for  designs  has  simi)ly  not  occurred  to  the 
manufacturer.  ■   1  asked  Mr.  Brangwyn  once  why  he  did 
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not  design  a  carpet.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
English  manufacturer  had  ever  offered  him  more  than 
ten  pounds  for  any  design  of  any  kind.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  German  carpet-maker  had  come  over  to 
ask  him  to  design  a  rug  for  liim  and  suggested  a  fee  of 
two  hundred  guineas  German  trade  is  not  won  ex- 
clusively by  cliscreditable  tricks.  Imagination  some- 
times plays  its  part. 

The  Artist  at  Fault 

If  the  British  business  man  has  relatively  made  little 
use  of  the  treasures  of  skilled  craftsmanship  which  he 
could  have  commanded,  the  fault  has  been  shared  by  the 
artist  himself.  He  has  held  preciously  and  suspiciously 
aloof.  He  has  turned  up  his  cultured  nose  at  trade  and 
the  machine — curiously,  because  products  of  the  machine 
affect  the  many,  while  fine  handicraft  is  onjy  available 
for  the  rich  few,  and  your  artist  is  quite  commonlv  a  sort 
of  Socialist. 

Perhaps  this  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  is  to 
date  a  new  era.  The  enchanted  hundred  years  are  past, 
the  Princess  awakes  to  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  school 
and  the  mark?t,  where  she  is  badly  needed. 

And  as  to  the  show  itself.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  practical  demonstration  of  how  decorative 
work  can  and  should  be  done  by  students  under  the 
direction  of  a  controlling  master-hand,  as  the  early 
painters  worked.  In  the  central  Civic  Hall,  built  up  as  a 
suggestion  that  there  is  no  need  for  our  town  halls  to  be 
decorated  exclusively  by  "  sanitary  engineers,"  the 
subordinate  decorative  work  has  been  done  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson. 
Even  in  the  mural  paintings,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fine  Simms  and  Greiffenhagen  panels,  students  have 
helped,  and  their  work  has  been  generously  acknowledged 
by  the  painter-in-chicf.  This  is  no  accidental  contri- 
vance. It  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  in  the  workshop 
alone,  in  actual  work  by  which  the  living  is  made,  should 
art  be  taught— a  view  that  is  gaining  ground  in  our  more 
progressive  art  schools  such  as  Birmingham,  Leicester 
and  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  excellent  group  of  teachers 
at  the  L.C.C.  Central  Schools  in  Southampton  Row. 
The  academic  art  master,  who  teaches  only,  without 
producing,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  :  as  will  the 
wholesale  production  of  half-baked  artists  quite  in- 
capable of  earning  a  living.  The  trained  students  should 
be  turned  into  capable  trained  craftsmen  and  distribute 
themselves  through  the  decorative  trades  to  the  immense 
advantage  both  of  the  trades  and  of  themselves. 

Not  professional  artists  alone,  but  ordinary  citizens 
should  have  some  right  of  entry  into  an  artistic  craft. 
If  we  were  sane  we  should  demand  it  in  the  education  of 
our  sons  and  daughters.  The  elements  of  a  craft 
rightly  taught  serve  as  the  foundation  for  future  skill, 
even  if  little  time  can  be  given.  No  man  who  cannot 
use  his  hands  to  some  creative  purpose  is  a  full  man— 
and  there  are  men  among  us  who  cannot  hammer  in  a 
nail  !  Practice  of  a  craft,  even  as  an  amateur,  opens  a 
wmdow  mto  fairyland— such  a  window  as  cannot  be 
opened— well,  by  many  pennyworths  of  whisky  !  And 
really  such  windows  are  important. 

At  Burlington  House,  the  mural  decorations  claim 
first  attention.  Excellent  work  signed  by  Clausen,  Simms, 
Greiffenhagen,  Moira,  Guthrie,  Walter  Bayes,  F.E.  Jack- 
son, Randolph  Schwabe,  hangs  upon  the  walls.  Then 
there  are  the  debatable  John  and  W.  Rothenstein.  Of 
the  sculpture,  the  visitor  should  note  the  admirable 
rehefs  of  Gilbert  Bayes  and  a  really  beautiful  nude  in 
white  marble— a  "  John  the  Baptist  "—by  Ernest  Coles. 

Of  furniture,  there  is  much  that  is  instructive.  The 
standard  of  workmanship  is  amazingly  high.  The  designs 
are  more  sane  and  "  easier  to  live  with  "  than  has  been 
the  case  with  much  even  of  the  modern  furniture.  It 
IS  as  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  finer  pieces  by 
Gimson,  Romney-Cxreen  and  Heal  will  have  their  con- 
siderable value  in  the  future.  It  is  indeed  astonishing 
that  with  the  universal  cult  of  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture, the  modern  cabinet  makers  should  have  had  the 
courage  to  keep "  to  their  creative  work  They  deserve 
all  honour  and  patronage. 

The  jewellery  and  silversmith's  work  of  Henry  Wilson 
and  Paul  Cooper  has  a  rare  distinction,  as  has  that  of  the 
versatile  Stablers.     The  glass  of  the  Whitefriars  Works 


still  holds  Its  place  even  against  the  Venetians.  The 
calligraphers,  Johnston,  (Iraily  Hewitt  and  their  school, 
give  abundant  example  for  the  treatment  of  Rolls  of 
Honour  and  Regimental  Records.  When  one  remembers 
the  countless  "  illuminated  addresses  "  now  cumbering 
the  vaults  of  the  Record  Oftice  which  were  let  loose  on 
Queen  Victoria  (for  no  other  crime  than  attaining  two 
iubilees),  one  can  indeed  thank  the  pioneers  of  the 
renaissance  in  calligraphy  that  we  should  not  stand 
that  kind  of  thing  so  readilv  now. 

A  hand  carpet-loom  and  a.  hand  weaving-loom  are  in 
operation  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  show  of  hand-woven 
fabrics  and  fine  needlework  is  excellent.  There  are  a  few 
toys,  notably  a  really  wonderful  hobby-horse  by  G. 
Simmonds  and  an  elephant,  hardly  le'ss  good. 

Of  the  pottery,  the  Omega  workshops  .send  some  fine 
specimens.  But  one  certainly  resents  the  futurist  table 
■ — all  that  a  table  should  not  be — from  the  same  quarter. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  bad  things.  The  worst  I 
detected  was  a  flower  vase  from  the  Elton  Works,  with  a 
belly  pierced  with  fantastic  tracery,  and  an  inner  vessel 
to  hold  the  water  for  the  flowers  !    Shade  of  Morris  ! 

The  small  exhibit  of  the  Design  and  Industries  Associa- 
tion shows  some  pieces  made  under  trade  conditions, 
ranging  from  fine  porcelain  to  kitchen  ware,  and  actually 
obtainable  in  shops.  Is  anything  in  the  exhibition  better 
than  the  large  brown  teapot  in  this  collection,  or  the 
cider  bottle,  or  the  many  bowls  (costing  but  a  few 
pence  each)  for  kitchen  use  ?  While  some  cotton  fabrics 
(at  an  incredibly  small  price  the  yard)  printed  in  Man- 
chester for  the  West  African  market,  are  a  revelation  ot 
what  these  cultured  savages  demand,  as  compared  with 
what  is  thought  to  be  good  enough  for  citizens  of  a  great 
Empire  by  the  buyers  and  commercial  travellers,  in 
whose  hands  our  destinies  in  this  matter  are  apparently 
placed. 

But  Sleeping  Beauty  is  awakened— as  I  have  said. 


Politics  and  human  interest  blend  in  fhe  Shadmv  Riders, 
by  Isabel  Patterson  (John  I.ane,  6s.),  in  a  way  that  grips  the 
interest  of  the  reader  in  the  first  pages  and  retains  it  to  the 
end.  The  story  concerns  Alberta,  and  a  new  township  in 
which  Ross  Whittemore  is  interested  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  places  his  nephew  there  for  the  superintendence  of  his 
afi'airs.  The  nephew  becomes  interested  in  a  woman,  and 
Whittemore,  a  blase  man  of  middle  age,  marries  a  girl  out 
of  pity  and  then  falls  in  love  with  her — so  that  there  are  two 
love  stories  running  side  by  side  throughout  the  book,  and 
of  the  two  that  of  the  elder  man  and  his  wife  provides  the 
most  interest.  Canadian  life  is  cleverly  sketched,  and  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  one  of  broad  human  sympathies  and  great 
understanding.  It  is  a  notable  book,  and  one  that  will  rank 
high  among  the  novels  of  the  year. 

The  Coconut  Planter,  by  Doris  Egerton  Jones,  (Cassell  and 
Co.  6s.)  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  was  then  deserted  by  her  husband.  Three  years 
later,  having  heard  that  the  husband  had  been  killed  up  coun- 
try in  Papua,  she  went  there  coconut  planting,  and  fell  in 
love  with  Nevile,  the  dead  husband's  cousin.  Then  it  trans- 
pired that  her  husband  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  savages 
up  the  Fly  River,  and  Nevile,  the  cousin,  rescued  him,  mak- 
ing a  pretty  little  problem  for  the  girl  to  solve.  The  manner 
of  its  solving,  and  the  fates  of  the  girl  and  the  two  men,  are 
affected  by  the  outbreak  of  war — for  the  rest  of  the  story 
one  must  read  the  book.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  being  a 
simple  and  unaffected  story  of  life  in  Papua  and  the  islands 
thereabout  ;  its  simplicity  is  its  main  strength,  and  the 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  charm- 
ing and  sympathetic  piece  of  work,  from  which  the  pro- 
verbial dull  page  is  missing. 

The  Allen  Rayne  type  of  story  seems  to  have  found  a  host 
of  imitators  among  Welsh  authors,  recent  evidence  of  this 
being  afforded  by  The  Call  of  the  Soul  (Simpkin  Marshall.  6s.) 
a  novel  in  which  Miss  Marion  Prys- Williams  works  out  the 
usual  plot  with  a  poor  but  honest  young  Welshman  who 
went  to  seek  his  fortune,  a  rich  young  lady  who,  even  in  his 
early  days,  was  not  averse  to  him,  and  a  London  theatre 
misnamed  the  "  Frivolity  "  (about  the  fifteen  hundreth 
"  Frivolity  "  in  fiction,  by  the  way)  at  which  another  young 
man,  very  rich,  gets  an  engagement  as  a  super  in  order  to  be 
near  the  leading  lady,  whom  he  rescues  from  fire  in  the 
approved  way.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  whole  bag  of  tricks  with 
which  the  melodramatist  works — and  yet  there  is  a  charm 
about  the  story  that  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ensure  for  it  a 
good  number  of  readers. 
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A  MONG  the  best  signs  of  our  nation's  wcU-beini., 
/%  in  the  present  struggle  are  the  eagerness  ^\ith 
/  %  whicli  it  is  attempting  to  learn  "  the  lessons 
JL  jLof  the  war,"  and  thf  spirit  in  which  on  the 
whole  this  is  being  done.  It  is  the  spirit  of  one  who 
.  taki's  advantage  of  a  catastrophe  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible  to  take  stock  of  his  previous  shortcomings 
in  order  that  he  may  emerge  stronger  and  titter  than 
ever,  as  a  wise  shop-keeper  (Napoleon  has  made  the 
simile  inevitable)  may  profit  by  a  fire  which  has  destroyed 
his  old-fashioned  premises.  There  is  a  danger  in  the 
present  case,  that  with  our  national  habit  of  self-deprecia- 
tion we  may  be  tempted  to  give  the  predominant  ten- 
dency to  destructiveness  too  free  a  play  on  national  assets 
that  we  cannot  easily  replace.  However,  thanks  probably 
to  that  comfortable  doctrine  of  vicarious  fault-finding 
which  is  enshrined  in  ourconstitution  as  the  Responsibility 
of  Ministers,  our  self-depreciation  is  not  so  real  as  it  is 
apparent.  In  any  case,  as  with  our  shop-keeper,  this  is 
not  only  a  suitable  but  an  enforced  opportunity  for  taking 
stock  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 
*         *        *        *        * 

The  above  reflection  was  suggested  by  several 
reports  of  Societies  and  Committees  ^nd  by  several  books 
I  have  read  lately,  but  by  nothing  so  much  as  an  admir- 
able little  book  called  Eclipse  or  Empire  ?  (Messrs.  Nisbet 
and  Co.,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  book  that  will  be  widely  read  and  widely  dis- 
cussed, for  in  it  Dr.  H.  B.  Gray,  so  well  known  for  many 
years  as  Headmaster  of  Bradfield  College,  collaborates 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Turner  in  an  attempt  to  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  Great  Britain  should  recover  what  the 
authors  hold,  with  a  mass  of  evidence  to  support  them, 
to  be  her  lost  supremacy  as  the  workshop  of  the  world. 
The  most  valuable  jiart  of  the  book  is  its  comprehensive 
glossary  in  which  "  Cireat  Britain's  industrial  inetficiency  " 
is  brought  home  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  com- 
parative positions  of  every  branch  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. The  chief  point  we  gather  from  this  is  that  while 
Englishmen  either  at  home  or  in  America  have  usually 
led  the  way  in  invention  and  discovery  they  have,  at  any 
rate  at  home,  usually  failed  in  the  commercial  applica- 
tion of  their  ideas.  As  we  should  e.xpect  from  a  book  in 
which  Dr.  Gray  takes  a  leading  part,  the  authors  find  the 
remedy  for  the  defect  in  a  reformed  system  of  education. 
This  will  naturally  give  rise  to  considerable  controversy 
in  which  I  fancy  the  general  tendency  of  the  moment 
will  be  to  support  the  authors  of  Eclipse  or  Empire  ? 
***** 

The  reform  of  education  is  too  big  a  subject  to  tackle 
here,  and  I  would  only  suggest  a  fear  that  in  turning  us 
all  into  Americans,  which  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of 
most  of  the  authors'  suggestions  (though  there  is  an 
attempt  that  may  be  overlooked  to  counteract  it),  we 
might  lose  something  of  the  spirit,  which  some  of  us 
cherish,   that  has   not  made  us  too  proud   to  fight. 

Again,  surely  too  much  may  be  made  of  the  matter  of 
teaching  business  as  a  profession.  Both  the  man  of 
business,  through  a  natural  self-esteem,  and  the  man  of 
learning,  through  ignorance,  are  inclined  to  magnify  the 
mysteries  of  a  business  career,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  which  (though,  of  course,  not  the  capacity  for  applying 
them)  might  quickly  be  acquired  in  an  up-to-date  course 
of  di^diictivc  logic,  notoriously  one  of  the  easiest  subjects 
to  master.  This  mystery-making  about  business  methods 
seems  to  have  infected  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Turner.  In 
justice  to  whom,  however,  it  should  be  added  that,  in 
their  undoubtedly  stimulating  book,  they  do  not  claim 
finality  for  their  suggested  remedies.  "  Our  main 
object,"  they  say,  "  is  to  create  the  consciousness  of  a 
need  rather  than  to  dogmatise  on  the  methods  to  be 
applied."  They  have  certainly  produced  a  book  that  no 
one  interested  in  the  problems  of  reconstruction  after  the 
war  can  afford  to  neglect. 

*        *        *         *         * 

Hero  is  a  refreshing  book  that  recalls  pre-xvar  problems 
and  pre-war  faces  and  friendships.  Mr.  Edward  Clodd, 
till  last  year  secretary  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 


and  author  of  the  Childhood  of  the  World,  and  many  other 
books  has  great  talent  in  many  directions,  but  he  seems 
to  have  a  genius  for  making  friends.  In  reference  to  his 
memories  of  Huxley,  Grant  Allen,  and  Henry  Walter 
Bates,  George  Meredith  once  hailed  him  in  good- 
natured  chaff  as  "  Conductor  of  the  Biographical 
Bus  along  the  Necrologic  Tram."  His  Memories  (Chap- 
man and  Hall,  los.  6d.  net.)  may  well  be  called  the 
"  Agnostics  Who's  Who."  .It  is  a  notable  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  pen-portraits  of  a  great  group  of  well- 
known  persons  of  the  later  Victorian  period,  full  blooded 
men  and  women,  great  livers,  and  for  the  most  part  great 
laughers,  whom  only  to  name  is  to  awaken  stirring 
thoughts,  and  for  many  of  us  the  parigs  of  severed  friend- 
ships. Here  are  besides  those  named  above,  Cotter 
Morrison,  Mary  Kingsley,  York  Powell,  Andrew  Lang,  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  and  George  Gissing,  to  select  some  of  the  best 
among  a  score  or  two  of  notable  studies.  Here  is  also 
much  interesting  information  about  curious  little  Clubs 
and  the  scientific  coteries  of  London  during  the  past  half 
century.  One  is  tempted  to  swap  anecdotes  with  the 
author,  the  best  test  of  the  success  of  such  a  book  as  this. 
One  is  tempted  above  all  to  quote  Mr.  Clodd's  own  anec- 
dotes, and  I  only  refrain  because  I  do  not  know  where  to 
begin  and  I  certainly  should  not  know  where  to  stop. 
Nor  would  I  have  anyone  believe  that  if  I  filled  this  page 
with  extracts,  he  would  have  sampled  one  tithe  of  the 
banquet  of  good  things  that  await  him  in  the  Memories. 
***** 

There  arc  not  many  novels  of  outstanding  merit  being 
published  just  now.  In  this  week's  batch  the  one  that 
is  pre-eminent  for  distinction  of  style  and  matter  is  The 
Wave,  by  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood  (Macmillan  and  Co., 
5s.  net).  Mr.  Blackwood  calls  his  story  "  An  Egyptian 
Aftermath,"  and  in  it  treats  the  now  familiar  theme  of 
re-inearnation  in  his  own  delicate  and  subtle  manner. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  foundation  of  all  comedy  is  "  a 
man,  a  woman  and  a  screen."  For  the  screen  Mr.  Black- 
wood seems  to  substitute  innumerable  veils  which  are 
removed  one  by  one  with  a  deliberation  that  sometimes 
renders  the  reader  impatient.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the 
subject  of  the  book  these  veils  may  be  said  to  represent 
a  mummy's  wrappings  which,  as  they  are  unrolled,  seem 
every  now  and  then  on  the  point  of  revealing  the  human 
body  within,  only  to  become  the  next  moment  a  shapeless 
mass  again.  Mr.  Blackwood,  however,  just  manages  to 
retain  our  curosity  and  interest  to  the  end,  and  that  end 
is  worth  while,  though  we  have  misgivings  about  the 
rather  crude  symbolism  of  the  yellow  cotton  gloves  that 
finally  revealed  the  character  of  the  heroine's  unworthy 
lover.  Lettice  herself  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  as  she 
is  one  of  the  most  elusive,  of  recent  heroines  ;  and  both 
she  and  Tom  Kelverdon  are  better  sustained  bits  of 
characterisation  than  Mr.  Blackwood  has  yet  given  us. 
***** 

The  Bathing  Man,  by  Miss  Agnes  Gwynne  (John  Lane, 
6s.),  is  a  first  novel  of  more  than  usual  promise.  In  story 
.it  is  a  variant  of  the  familiar  theme  of  the  wrongfully 
accused  hero,  with  an  historical  parallel  in  the  hero's 
family  that  adds  to  the  romantic  interest  of  the  plot. 
But  in  its  setting,  which  is  chiefly  in  a  sea-side  resort  on 
the  Adriatic,  there  is  both  originality  and  charm.  It  may 
be  regarded  in  one  aspect  as  a  no^cl  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
alliance  and,  if  it  induces  anyone  to  follow  the  example 
of  one  of  its  characters  and  "  give  up  looking  at  Italy  as 
a  country  starred  all  overbyHerr  Baedeker,"  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain.  In  any  case  it  is  a  quite 
entertaining  story  and  will  make  one  look  out  with  interest 
for  its  author's  next  venture. 

Miss  Netta  Syrett's  new  novel  Rose  Coitingham  Married 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin,  6s.)  is  a  sequel  which  need  not  be 
condemned  out  of  hand  on  that  account.  Indeed  many 
readers  of  the  previous  volume  will  be  interested  to  learn 
what  happened  to  the  Cottinghams.  This  story  brings 
their  married  life  up  to  the  war.  It  is  an  ambitious  and 
not  wholly  successful  study  in  unsuitably  matched  couples. 
Fortunately  for  tlie  tender-hearted  reader  Miss  Syrett 
has  pity  on  one  of  the  couples — after  twenty  years. 
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OR 

EMPIRE? 

by  H  B.  GRAY  and  SAMUEL  TURNER. 

A  weU  known  Educational  Autharity  and  «  •neceMfoJ 
Business  Man. 

This  book  will  be  the  most 
talked  of  book  of  our  time. 
Don't  fail  to  secure  a  copy  now. 

IT  is  full  of  ideas — it  quickens  your  brain  and 
your  ambition.  It  shows  the  way  to  a  brighter 
and  fuller  life  for  the  worker,  a  richer  reward 
for  industry.  It  shows  how  invention  can  be 
stimulated,  individual  capacity  encouraged,  and 
national  output  and  wages  increased.  It  spurs 
the  Mothers  of  our  Empire's  sons  to  see  that  their 
children  get  their  rightful  heritage.  It  comes  at 
the  right  moment.       It  is  the    book   of  the    hour. 

326  PAGES.    2/- NET. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  BOOKSELLERS  EVERYWHERE. 
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A  National  Movement  | 

to  help  I 

RUMANIA.! 

RUMANIA  IS   in   need  of  help.     M.   Take  Jonescu,   the  great  ^ 

Kumanian    Statesman,     telegraphs:    "Heavy     fighting     is  ^ 

taking    place.     Our    wounded    require    every    aid,    and   are  = 

returning  from   the   battlefield   in    large  numbers.     Your   help   is  p 

mort  welcome,   the   need   being   great."  g 

Should  Rumania's   timely   intervention   shorten   the   war  by  only  g 

^     a  mngle  month,  the  sum  of  £150.000,000  will  be  saved  to  this  ^ 

^     country   alone,    and,    what   touches   us    more   deeply   still,    many  = 

^     thousands  of  brave  British   lives,   which    no   money   can   replace,  m 

^     Kumania  will  lessen  the  .sacrifice  of  the  Allies,  but  her  sons  will  = 

^     bi«ed  and  her  people   will  suffer.  = 

J  The  National  Rumanian  Relief  Fund  (Regd.)  | 

^               Under  the  Distinfiuished  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  = 

g                            QUEEN  MARIE  OF  RUMANIA,  J 

H     Hia  Excellency   M.   Bratiano,  Prime  Minister  of  Rumania,   and  M 

—     m'              Jonescu,   has   been  opened   to   provide  Field   Hospitals,  s 

^     Motor  Ambulances,  etc.,  the  need  of  which  is  now  being  gravely  g 

g     and  urgently  felt  by  the  Rumanian  Red  Cross.     It  is  confidently  m 

-M     ®^'*?*^'*°  '■P^t  *^he  nation  will  show  its  appreciation  of  Rumania's  = 

^     noble  sacrifice  by  making  a  readv  and  generous  response  to  this  = 

^     earnest  appeal  for   funds   and   so   help   to  alleviate  the  sufferings  = 

=     of  Kumajiia's   wounded   soldiers.  = 

=                                                        President —  = 

=      The  Rt.  Hon.  THE   EARL   OF    ROSEBERY,    K.G.,   K.T.  M 

=                      _                            Vice-President^  ^ 

K                   His  Excellency  N.  Misu,  Rumanian  Ambassador.  M 

J                                                Hon.    Presidents —  = 

M                    The   Rt.    Hon.   The   Lord   Mayor   of   London.  s 

M                    The  Rt.   Hon.   The  Ixird   Provost  of  Edinburgh.  ^ 

S                    The  Rt.   Hon.   The  Lord   Provost  of  Glasgow.  M 

g                    The  Rt.    lion.    Viscount   Grey.  = 

g                    The  Rt.    Hon.   D.   Lloyd   George.  M 

^                    The   Rt.    Hon.    I^ord    Kinnaird.  ^ 

g     Contributions,  marked  "National  Rumanian  Relief  Fund,"  should  § 

M     ^  8?^  to.  and    will   be   acknowledged   bv,   the   Hon.   Treasurer,  = 

=     bir  yeor^   Anderson,    The   Bank   of   Scotland,    30,    Bishopsgate,  m 

m     j^don,  E.G.     A   list   of   contributions   will   be  published   in   the  = 

g     freas  from  time   to   time.  = 


BURBERRY 

Safeguards  for  Active  Service 


Provide  a  dry  and  comfort- 
able defence  against  driving 
rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

Give  effective  security 
without  the  aid  of  rubber, 
oiled-silk  or  any  other  heat- 
condensing  agent,  that 
would  make  them  cumber- 
some and  enervating. 

Exclude  biting  wind,  and 
are  luxuriously  wanning 
on   wintry  days,  yet   being 

Lightweight  and  self-ven- 
tilating, can  be  worn  in  the 
mildest  weather  without 
discomfort 

Strong  and  durable,  with- 
stand rough  and  long  service 
without  loss  of  their  pro- 
tective powers. 


TIELOCKEN    BURBERRY 

A  great  favourite  with  Officers  of  both 
Services  on  account  of  its  distinguished 
appearance  ;  double  protection  it  affords 
for  every  vulnerable  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  its  easy  adjustment — no  buttons  to 
fasten  or  lose. 

Naval,  as  well  as  Military,  patterns 
supplied. 

Officers'  Complete  Kits  in  2 

to  4  Days  or  Ready  for  Use 


Inii 


Chairman  — A    HERSCOVICI  HURST,   Esq. 


Illustrated 
N»val  or 
Militeury 
Catalogue* 
Post  Free, 


THE  BURBERRY 


Its  reputation  for  healthful  eflSciency  is  so 
high,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Oflicers  wear 
It  in  preference  to  all  other  weathejproofs, 
because  they  know,  either  from  personal  ex- 
[wrience  or  the  recommendations  of  brother 
Officers,  that  "The  Burberry  ensures  com- 
fort and  security  in  every  kind  of  weather." 


E«r»  THE  BURBERRY 

ll'r'ZZ       TRENCH-WARM 

i»  labelled  Combines      the     services      of 
Bur6erry..-  I'HRKE   TOP-COATS,  which 
can  be  worn  separately  or  to- 
gether. 

Combined,  they  form  the  most 
perfect  TRENCH  -  WaRM 
available.  A  staunch,  double- 
fronted  safeguard  that  main- 
tains warmth  and  comfort  on 
the  bitterest  day.  Separately, 
they  supply  a  WEATHER- 
PROOF that  keeps  out  any 
rain  that  an  oilskin  keeps  out ; 
and  a  light,  yet  luxurioualy 
warm.  Camel  Fleece  BRITISH 
WARM. 

NOTE. 

Notxtnthstanding  the  vast  increas*  m 
cost  0/  material  and  labour,  Bvrbtrryt, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
still  maintain  their  PRE  -  WAR 
PK/CES  FOR  ALL  SERVICE  KIT 


NAVAL   &  MILITARY 
WEATHERPROOFS 

During  tho   Wm    BURBERRYS 
CLE\N     AND     RE -PROOF 

Office^'  "  Biirberrys,"  TfclockM., 

BurfronsA  Burberry Trench-Wanm 

FREE  OF  CH/^Rr.F. 


BURBERRYS  ""^""^'''' 


LONDON 


8   &  10  Bd.  Malesherbes  PARIS ;   and  Provincial  AgenU 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  " 


Synopsis  :  Richard  Hannay  is  asked  by  Sir  Walter 
Bidlivant  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
unearth  a  secret  connected  with  Turkey  and  Germany.  The 
only  clue  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  words,  Kasredin 
—cancer— V.I.  Hannay  undertakes  the  mission  ;  his 
friend  Sandy  (the  Hon.  L.  G.  Atb.iihnot)  agrees  to  help 
him.  Sir  Walter  introduces  him  to  an  American,  John  S. 
Blenkiron.  a  strong  pro- Ally,  who  joins  them.  Three 
months  later  they  meet  in  Constantinople,  Hannay  having 
reached  there  by  way  of  the  Danub:  accompanied  by  a 
Rhodesian  friend,  Peter  Pienaar,  alter  many  adventures 
in  Germany.  Blenkiron  also  goes  by  way  of  Germany, 
and  Sandy  arrives  at  Constantinople  disguised  as  a  Ma- 
hommedan  fanatic.  After  the  three  meet,  Hannay,  who  has 
Previously  posed  as  a  Boer  from  Western  Cape  Colony, 
assumes  the  character  of  an  American  engineer.  Riding 
one  evening  on  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople  with  Pienaar 
they  lose  their  way  and  find  themselves  in  total  darkness  in 
a  garden.  Here  Hannay.  b .'  chance,  meets  Sandy  in 
disguise.  While  talking,  a  b'g  car  drives  up  in  which  a 
German  lady,  Hilda  von  Eincm,  is  seated  ;  this  woman 
holds  a  clue  to  the  ^ecret.  She  provides  Hannay  with 
passports  for  Erzerum.  Hannay,  Blenkiron  and  Pienaar 
with  Hussin.  one  of  Sandy's  followers,  travel  together. 
At  Angora  thev  hire  a  motor  car.  It  breaks  down.  Even- 
tually they  reach  Erzerum  in  a  stolen  car.  They  are  taken 
b:fore  a  German  officer,  w'ho  turns  out  to  bs  von  Stumm, 
from  whom  Hannay  had  fled  in  Germany.  With  difficulty 
they  make  their  escape-,  stealing  a  precious  map  from  von 
Stumm,  and  are  liiddcn  by  Hussin  in  a  cellar. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

Greenmantle 

PETER  scarcely  looked  up  from  his  breakfast. 
"  I'm  willing,  Dick,"  he  said.     "  But  you  mustn't 
ask  me  to  be  friends  _with  Stumm.     He  makes  my 
stomach  cold,  that  one." 
For  the  first  time  he  had  stopped  calling  me  "  Cornelis." 
The  day  of  make-believe  was  over  for  all  of  us. 

"  Not  to  be  friends  with  him,"  I  said,  "  but  to  bust  him 
and  all  his  kind." 

"  Then  I'm  ready,"  said  Peter  cheerfully.     "  What  is  it  .'  " 

I  spread  out  the  map  on  the  divan.  There  was  no  light 
in  the  place  but  Blenkiron's  electric  torch,  for  Hussin  had 
put  out  the  lantern.  Peter  got  his  nose  into  the  thing  at 
once,  for  his  intelligence  work  in  the  Boer  War  had  made  him 
handy  with  maps.  It  didn't  want  much  telling  from  me  to 
explain  to  him  the  importance  of  the  one  I  had  looted. 

"  That  news  is  worth  many  million  poundri,  '  said  he, 
wrinkling  his  brows,  and  scratching  delicately  tlie  tip  of  his 
left  ear.     It  was  a  way  he  had  when  he  was  startled. 

"  How  can  we  get  it  to  our  friends  ?  " 

Peter  cogitated.  "  There  is  but  one  way.  A  man  must 
take  it.  Once,  I  remember,  when  we  fought  the  Matabele 
it  was  necessary  to  find  out  whether  the  chief  Makapan  was 
living.  Some  said  he  had  died,  others  that  he'd  gone  over 
the  Portuguese  border,  but  I  believed  he  lived.  No  native 
could  tell  us,  and  since  his  kraal  was  well  defended  no  runner 
could  get  through.     So  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  man." 

Peter  lifted  up  his  head  and  laughed.  "  The  man  found 
the  chief  Makapan.  He  was  very  much  alive,  and  made 
good  shooting  with  a  shot-gun.  But  the  man  brought  the 
chief  Makapan  out  of  his  kraal  and  handed  him  over  to  the 
mounted  Police.  You  remember  Captain  Arcoll,  Dick — 
Jim  Arcoll  ?  Well,  Jim  laughed  so  much  that  he  broke  open 
a  wound  in  his  head,  and  had  to  have  the  doctor." 

"  You  were  that  man,  Peter,"  I  said. 

"  J  a.  I  was  the  man.  There  are  more  ways  of  getting 
into  kraals  than  there  are  ways  of  keeping  people  out." 

"  Will  you  take  this  chance  ?  " 

"  For  certain,  Dick.  I  am  getting  stiff  with  doing  nothing, 
and  if  I  sit  in  houses  much  longer  I  shall  g>ow  old.-  A  man 
bet  me  five  pounds  on  the  ship  that  I  could  not  get  through 
a  trench-line,  and  if  there  had  been  a  trench-line  handy  I 
would   have   taken   him   on.     I   will   be   very   happv,    D"ck. 


but  I  do  not  say  I  will  succeed.     It  is  new  country  to  me,, 
and  I  will  be  hurried,  and  hurry  makes  bad  stalking." 

I  showed  him  what  I  thought- the  likeliest  place—in  the- 
spurs  of  the  Palantuken  mountains.  Peter  s  way  of  doing, 
things  was  all  his  owr.  He  scraped  earth  and  plaster  out  ot 
a  corner  and  sat  down  to  make  a  little  mode!  ot  a  landscape 
on  the  table,  following  the  contours  of  the  map.  He  did  it 
e.xtraordinaiily  neatly,  for,  like  all  great  hunters,  he  was  as. 
deft  as  a  weaver-bird.  He  puzzled  over  it  for  a  long  t  me„ 
and  conned  the  map  till  he  must  have  got  it  by  heart.  Then 
he  took  his  field-glasses — a  very  good  smgle  Zeiss  which  was 
part  of  the  spoils  from  Rasta's  motor-car — and  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  follow  my  e.xainple  and  get  on  to  tin- 
house-top.  Presently  his  leg.-;  disappeared  through  thr 
trap,  and  Blenkiron  and  I  were  left  to  our  icflc  ciions. 

Peter  must  have  found  something  uncommon  interesting, 
for  he  stayed  on  the  roof  the  belter  jiart  of  the  day.  It 
was  a  dull  job  for  us,  since  there  was  no  light,  and  Blenkiron 
had  not  even  the  consolation  of  a  game  of  Patience.  But 
for  all  that  he  was  in  good  spirits  for  he  had  iiad  no  dyspcp? 
since  we  left  Constantmople,  and  announced  that  he  Lelievt^. 
he  was  at  h;st  getting  even  with  Lis  darned  duodenum.  As 
for  me.  I  was  pretty  restless,  for  I  could  not  imagine  wh;  t 
was  detaining  Sandy.  It  was  clear  that  our  presence  mus. 
have  been  kept  secret  from  Hilda  von  Einem,  for  she  was  a 
pal  of  Stumm's,  and  he  must  by  now  have  blown  the  g.fc 
on  Peter  and  me.  How  long  could  tliis  secrecy  last,  I  asked 
myself.  We  had  now  no  sort  of  protection  'in  the  whoU 
outfit.  Rasta  and  the  Turks  wanted  emr  blood  :  so  di.. 
Stumm  and  the  Germans  ;  and  once  the  lady  feund  we  weie 
deceiving  her  she  would  want  it  most  of  all.  Our  only  hclj) 
was  Sandy,  and  he  gave  no  sign  of  his  existence.  I  began  to 
fear  that  with  him,  too,  things  had  miscanied. 

And  yet  I  wasn't  really  depressed,  only  impatient,  I 
could  ne\er  again  get  back  to  the  beastly  stagnation  of  that 
Constantinople  week.  The  guns  kept  me  cheerful.  There 
was  the  devil  of  a  bombardment  all  day,  and  the  thought 
that  our  Allies  were  thundering  there  half  a  do?en  miles  oft 
gave  me  a  perfectly  groundless  hope.  If  they  buist  through 
the  defence  Hilda  von  Einem  and  her  propl.et  and  all  oui 
enemies  woulel  be  overwhelmed  in  the  deluge.  Anel  that 
blessed  chance  depended  very  much  on  old  Peter,  now  brood- 
ing like  a  pigeon  on  tlie  housetops. 

It  was  not  till  the  late  afternoon  that  Hussin  appeared 
again.  He  took  no  notice  of  Peter's  absence,  but  lit  a  lantei  n 
and  set  it  on  the  table.  Then  lie  went  to  the  de)or  and  waited. 
Presently  a  light  step  fell  on  the  stairs,  and  Hussin  drew  back 
to  let  some  one  enter.  He  promptly  departed,  and  I  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock  behii  d  him. 

Sandy  stocd  there,  but  a  new  Sandy,  who  made  Blenkin  : 
and  me  jump  to  our  feet.  The  pelts  and  skin-cap  had  gone, 
and  he  wore  instead  a  long  linen  tunic  ck  sped  at  the  waist 
by  a  broad  girdle.  A  strange  green  turban  adorned  his  head, 
and  as  he  pushed  it  back  I  saw  that  his  hair  had  been  shaved. 
He  looked  like  some  acolyte  -  a  weary  acolyte,  for  there  was 
no  spring  in  liis  walk  or  nerve  in  Lis  carriage.  He  dropped 
numbly  on  the  divan  and  laid  Lis  head  in  Lis  hands.  The- 
lantern  showed  his  haggard  eyes  with  dark  lines  beneath 
them. 

"  Good  God,  old  man,  have  j'ou  been  sick  ?  "  I  cried* 

"  Not  sick,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  My  body  is  right  enough,. 
but  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  living  in  hell." 

l')lenkiron  noddeel  sympathetically.  That  was  how  he- 
himself  would  have  described  tiie  company  of  the  lady. 

I  marched  across  to  him  and  gripped  1  oth  his  wrists. 

"  Look  at  me,"  I  said,  "  straight  in  the  eyes." 

His  eyes  were  like  a  sleep-walker's,  unwinking,  unseeing- 
"  Great  heavens,  man,  you've  been  drugged  !  "  I  said. 

"  Drugged,"  he  ciied,  with  a  we>aiy  laugh.  "  Yes,  I  have 
been  elrugged,  but  not  by  any  physic.  No  one  has  been 
doc'o  ing  my  food.  But  you  can't  go  through  hell  without 
getting  your  eyes  red-iiot." 

I  kept  my  grip  on  his  wrists.  "  Take  j'our  time,  old  chap, 
and  tell  us  about  it.  Blenkiron  and  I  are  here,  and  olel 
Peter's  onthe  roof  not  far  off.     We  \\  look  after  you." 

"  It  does  me  good  to  hear  your  voice,  Dick,"  he  said. 
"  It  reminds  me  of  clean,  honest  things." 

"  They'll  come  back,  never  fear.     We're  at   tiie  last  lap 

[CovtimieiJ  on  page   i:.) 
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COMPLETE  SERVICE  OUTFITTERS 

are     the     Sole     Selling    Agents     of     a 

NEW    WEB    EQUIPMENT  (Pa..„.«o 
OFFICERS     FOR    FIELD    USE 

introduced   by   Mills    Equipment   Co.,   Ltd. 


AMMUNITION 
POCKtT 


PRICE  (without  Bottle  and  Haversack)  £2  3«.  rfd.  p«r  set. 
This  Equipment  can  be  obtained  through  any  Military  Outf  ittcTo 

Complete  list    of  Officers*  Clothing  and  Equipment 
£oir  all  Services  (Sea,  Land  and  Air)  on  application. 

4,     FRINGES      STREET 

Hanover   Square,   London,  W. 

Telephone:    Mayfair  4071. 


ALL  DAYS  ARE 
DEXTER    DAYS 

Regular  use  Jistinguislies  tke 
Dexter  —  no  lets  tKan  lasting 
■w^eatner  protection.  Cool  on 
close  days,  comforting  on  cool 
days,  smart  on  fine  days,  im- 
penetrable   on    wet    days 

a    joy     on     days    of    exercise. 

POPULAR        STYLES        F  K  O  M 

48  6  to  84/- 

FOR  G  !•:  X  T  L  E  M  I'.  K  AND 
G  E  N  T  L  E  W  O  M   E  N /   W  0 


SUPPLIED  BY  AGENTS  EVKRYWHl  HE 


W'"    /'r     Brtc... 
WaLatt,    Scott   &■    Co, 


and    Paite  ■  Hs    to 


►OPE®Br^LE55 

Civil,  Military  &  Naual  Jailors  ^ 

THE    KHAKI    MARKET. 

By    H.    DENNIS    BRADLEY. 


I 


N   cold    figures,     and    for   the   benefit  of    Officers   pur- 
chasing their  winter  uniforms,  I  wish  to  place  before 
them  the  following  facts. 
The  continued   rise  in  price  of   the  best  heavy-weight 
khaki  materials  is  abnormal. 

For  the  winter  of  1916-17  Pope  and  Bradley,  exercising 
to    the    utmost    their    buying    powers,,  have    purchased    a 
great  stock,  but  only  at  a  price  which  is  the  highest  yet 
paid.     For  the  same  materials  on  the  market   at  the  present  moment  the  manufac- 
turers require  a  further  advance  in  price  of  30  per  cent. 

Bluntly,  the  position  is  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  best  quality  winter  khaki. 
In  their  own  interests,  and  in  the  interests  of  their  customers,  Pope  and  Bradley 
have  secured  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  their  demands  until  March,  1917,  and 
these  quantities  have  been  bought  by  them  at  a  price  below  the  net  cost  of  manufac- 
ture to-day. 

In  controlling  the  policy  of  Pope  and  Bradley  during  Armageddon  I  am  deter- 
mined to  countenance  no  juggling  with  markets  with  the  sickening  object  of  war 
profiteering. 

If,  in  legitimate  commercial  compctilion  by  buying  capacities  and  business  acumen, 
advantages  are  gained  on  the  woollen  market,  these  advantages  shall  be  for  the  cus- 
tomers of  my  house.  After  the  war  I  want  a  clean  name  for  Pope  and  Bradley 
and  no  aspersions  of  blood  money. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the   minimums  for  uniforms  of  the  finest  khaki  : 


"(X^ery 


'Service  Jackets 

Slack!       

Bedford  Cord    B-eeches 
Briti  h  Warm    .  . 
Waterproof  Trencher 


from  £4  4 

■      „          1  10 

.      „         2  12 

..4  4 

..6  6 


Navil  Superfine  D.B.Jucke-,  from  £4       4     O 

Ve.t  1        10 

Trousers 118     0 

Blue  Naval  Warm  Coat     ..     „        5      5     0 


The  "  RiUlte"  psintinsi  to  the  commission  of  H.  Dennti 
Brsdley  viiusl'za  the  lishter  tide  of  a  drab  war.  Repro- 
ductions in  colour  on  art  paper  will  be  forwarded 
free     to     officers     in     H.M.      Forces      upon      application. 


New  Naval  and  Military  Kit  List  of  every  Service 
requirement  will  be  jorwarded  on  application. 

TWO  ESTABLISHMENTS  ONLY 

14  OLD  BOND  STREET.^W® 
11-13  SOUTHAMPTOTS^  I<OW\i:C 
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(ConHnued  from  page  20.) 
now.     One  more  spurt  and  its  over.     You've  got  to  tell  me 
what  the  new  snag  is.     Is  it  that  woman  ? 

He  shivered  hke  a  frightened  colt.  \\oman'.  he 
cried.  "  Does  a  woman  drag  a  man  through  the  nether- 
pit  ?  She's  a  she-de%il.  Oh.  it  isn  t  madness  that  s  %vrong 
with  her.  She's  as  sane  as  you  and  as  cool  as  Blonkiron. 
Her  life  is  an  infernal  game  of  chess,  and  she   plays   wtli 

souls  for  pawns.     She  is  evil— evil-evil Ana 

once  more  he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

It  was  Blenkiron  who  brought  sense  into  this  hectic  atmos- 
phere.- His  slow,  beloved  drawl  was  an  antisepUc  against 

"^Skv.  boy,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  just  like  you  about  the  lady. 
But  oiir  job  is  not  to  investigate  her  character.  Her  Maker 
wiU  do  that  good  and  sure  some  day.  We  ve  got  to  hgure 
how  to  circumvent  her,  and  for  that  you've  got  to  tell  us  what 
exactly's  been  occurring  since  we  parted  company. 

Sandy  pulled  himself  together  with  a  great  effort. 

"  Greenmantle  died  that  night  I  saw  you.  We  buned 
him  secretly  bv  her  order  in  the  garden  of  the  viila.  Ihen 
came  the  trouble  about  his  successor.  .  .  •  The  tour 
Ministers  would  be  no  party  to  a  swindle.  They  were  honest 
men,  and  vowed  that  their  task  now  was  to  make  a  tomb 
for  their  master  and  pray  for  the  rest  of  their  days  at  his 
shrine.  They  were  as  immovable  as  a  granite  hiU  and  she 
knew  it.     .    '.     .     Then  they  too  died." 

•'  Murdered  ?  "  I  gasped.  . 

"  Murdered  ...  all  four  in  one  morning.  I  do  not 
know  how.  but  I  helped  to  bury  them.  Oh.  she  has  Germans 
and  Kurds  to  do  her  foul  work,  but  their  hands  were  clean 
compared  to  hers.  Pity  me.  Dick,  for  I  have  seen  honesty 
and  virtue  put  to  the  shambles  and  have  abetted  the  deed 
when  it  was  done.     It  will  haunt  me  tiU  my  dying  day. 

I  did  not  stop  to  console  him,  for  my  mind  was  on  fire  with 

his  news.  ,      ,       ,        •  "   t 

"  Then  the  prophet  is  gone,  and  the  humbug  is  over,     i 

■cried.  ,        , 

"  The  prophet  still  lives.     She  has  found  a  successor. 
He  stood  up  in  his  linen  tunic.  _ 

•  Why  do  I  wear  these  clothes  ?  Because  I  am  Oreen- 
•mantle.  I  am  the  Kaaba-i-hurriyeh  for  all  Islam.  In  three 
■days'  time  I  will  reveal  myself  to  my  people  and  wear  on  my 
breast  the  green  ephod  of  the  prophet." 

He  broke  off  with  an  hysterical  laugh. 

•  Only  you  see,  I  won't.     I  will  cut  my  throat  first. 
■'Cheer   up!"    said    Blenkiron   soothingly.     "Well   find 

some   prettier  way  than  that."  , 

"  There  is  no  way,"  he  said  :  "  no  way  but  death.  We  re 
■done  for,  all  of  us.  Hussin  got  you  out  of  Stumm's  cli  t  :hes, 
but  you're  in  danger  every  moment.  At  the  best  you  have 
three  days,  and  then  you,  too.  will  be  dead."  ■ 

I  had' no  words  to  reply.  This  change  in  the  bold  and 
iiii^liakable  Sandy  took  my  breath  away.  „  t    v. 

"  She  made  me  her  acc6mpl.ce,"  he  went  on.  I  should 
have  killed  her  on  the  graves  of  those  innocent  men.  But 
instead  I  did  all  she  asked,  and  joined  in  her  game.  .  .  . 
She  was  very  candid,  vou  know.  .  .  .  She  cares  no  more 
than  Enver"  for  the  faith  of  Islam.  She  can  laugh  at  it. 
But  she  has  her  own  dreams,  and  they  consume  her  as  a 
saint  is  consumed  by  his  devotion.  She  has  told  me  them, 
and  if  the  day  in  the  garden  was  hell,  the  days  since  have 
been  the  innermost  fires  of  Tophet.  I  think-it  is  horrible 
to  say  it— that  she  has  got  some  kind  of  crazy  liking  for  me. 
When  we  have  recLiimed  tlu-  East  I  am  to  be  bv  her  side  when 
she  rides  on  her  milk-white  horse  into  Jerusalem.  .  .  . 
And  there  have  been  moments— only*  moments.  I  swear  to 
<3od  —when  I  have  been  fired  myself  by  her  madness.      .     .     . 

Sandy's  figure  seemed  to  shrink  and  his  voice  grew  shnU 
and  wild  It  was  too  much  for  Blenkiron.  He  mdulged 
in  a  torrent  of  blasphemy  such  as  I  beUeve  had  never   before 

passed  his  lips.  ,  .     ^    ,   .         1     ^   «      t* 

•■  I'm  damned  if  111  listen  to  this  God-darned  stuff.  It 
isn't  delicate.  You  get  busy.  Major,  and  pump  some  sense 
into  your  afflicted  friend."  ^      c     j 

I  was  beginning  to  see  what  had  happened.  Sandy  was 
a  man  of  genius— as  much  as  anybody  I  eVer  struck- but 
he  had  the  defects  of  such  liigh-strung.  fanciful  ?ouls.  He 
would  take  more  than  mortal  risks,  and  you  couldn  t  scare 
him  by  any  ordinary  terror.  But  let  his  old  conscience  get 
cross-eyed  ■  let  him  "find  himself  in  some  situation  which  in 
his  eyk  involved  his  honour,  and  he  might  go  stark  crazy. 
The  woman  who  roused  in  me  and  Blenkiron  only  hatred, 
could  catch  his  imagination  and  stir  in  him  -for  the  moment 
onlv-an  unwilling  response.  And  then  came  bitter  and 
morbid  iTpentance.  and  the  last  desperation. 

It  was  no  time  to  mince  matters.        Sandy   you  old  fool, 
1  cried    •*  be  thankful  you  have  friends  to  keep  you  from 
pl.ving  the  fool.     You  saved  my  life  at  Loos   and  I  m  lollv 
wtU  "oing  to  get  you  through  this  show,      I  m  bossing  the 


outfit  now, and  for  all  your  confounded  prophetic  marmers, 
you've  got  to  take  your  orders  from  me.  You  aren't  going 
to  revccd  yours -If  to  your  people,  and  still  less  are  you  going 
to  cut  your  throat.  Greenmantle  will  avenge  the  mur^^er  of 
his  forerunners,  and  make  that  bedlamite  woman  sorry  she 
was  bom.  We're  going  to  get  clear  away,  and  inside  of  a  week 
we'll  be  having  tea  with  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas." 

I  wasn't  bluffing.  Puzzled  as  I  was  about  ways  and  means 
I  had  still  the  blind  belief  that  we  should  win  out.  And  as 
I  spoke  two  legs  dangled  through  the  trap  and  a  dusty  and 
blinking  Peter  descended  in  our  midst. 

I  took  the  maps  from  him  and  spread  them  on  the  table. 
"  First,  you  must  know  that  we've  had  an  almighty  piece 
of  luck.  Last  night  Hussin  took  us  for  a  walk  over  the  roofs 
of  Erzerum,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  I  got  into  . 
Stumm's  room  and  bagged  his  stag  map,  .  .  .  Look 
there  .  .  .  d'you  see  his  notes  ?  That's  the  danger- 
point  of  the  whole  defence.  Once  the  Russians  get  that  fort, 
Kara  Gubek,  they've  turned  the  main  position.  And  it  can 
be  got ;  Stumm  knows  it  can  ;  for  these  two  adjacent  hills 
are  not  held.  ...  It  looks  a  mad  enterprise  on  paper, 
but  Stumm  knows  that  it  is  possible  enough.  The  question  is  : 
Will  the  Russians  guess  that  ?  I  say  no,  not  unless  some  one 
tells  them.  Therefore  by  hook  or  by  crook,  we've  got  to  get 
that  information  through  to  them." 

Sandy's  interest  in  ordinary  things  was  beginning  to  flicker 
up  again.  He  studied  the  map  and  began  to  measure 
distances. 

"  Peter's  going  to  have  a  try  for  it.  He  thinks  there's 
a  sporting  chance  of  his  getting  through  the  Unes.  If  he 
does— if  he  gets  this  map  to  the  Grand  Duke's  staff — then 
Stumm's  goose  is  cooked.  In  three  days  the  Cossacks  will 
be  in  the  streets  of  Erzerum." 

"  What  are  the  chances  ?  "     Sandy  asked. 
I  glanced  at  Peter.     "  We're  hard-bitten  fellows  and  can 
face  the  truth.     I  think  the  chances  against  success  are  about 
five  to  one." 

"  Two  to  one,"  said  Peter  modestly.  "  Not  worse  than 
that.     I  don't  think  you're  fair  to  me,  Dick,  my  old  friend.  " 

I  looked  at  that  lean,  tight  figure  and  the  gentle,  resolute 
face,  and  I  changed  my  mind.  "  I'm  hanged  if  I  think  there 
are  any  odds."  I  said.  "  With  anybody  else  it  would  want 
a  miracle,  but  with  Peter  I  believe  the  chances  are  level." 

"  Two  to  one,"  Peter  persisted.  "  If  it  was  evens  I 
wouldn't  be  interested." 

"  Let  me  go, "  Sandy  cried.  "  I  talk  the  lingo,  and  can 
pass  as  a  Turk,  and  I'm  a  milUon  times  likelier  to  get  through. 
For  God's  sake,  Dick,  let  me  go." 

"  Not  you.  You're  wanted  here.  If  you  disappear  the 
whole  show's  busted  too  soon,  and  the  three  of  us  left  behind 

will  be  strung  up  before  morning No,  my  son. 

You're  going  to  escape,  but  it  will  be  in  company  with  Blenk- 
iron and  me.  We've  got  to  blow  the  whole  Greenmantle 
business  so  high  that  the  bits  of  it  will  never  come  to  earth 
again.  .  .  .  First,  tell  me  how  many  of  your  fellows 
will  stick  by  you  ?     I  mean  the  Companions." 

"  The  whole  half-dozen.  They  are  very  worried  already 
about  what  has  happened.  She  made  me  sound  them  in  her 
presence,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to  accept  me  as  Green- 
mantle's  successor.  But  they  have  their  suspicions  about 
what  happened  at  the  villa,  and  they've  no  love  for  the 
woman.  .  .  .  They'd,  follow  me  through  hell  if  I  bade 
them,  but  they  would  rather  it  was  my  own  show." 

"  That's  all  right,"  I  cried.  "  It  is  the  one  thing  I've 
been  doubtful  about.  Now  observe  this  map.  Erzerum 
isn't  invested  by  a  long  chalk.  The  Russians  are  round  it 
in  a  broad  half  moon.  That  means  that  all  the  west,  south- 
west, and  north-west  is  open  and  undefended  by  trench-lines. 
There  are  flanks  far  away  to  the  north  and  south  in  the  hills 
which  can  be  turned,  and  once  we  get  round  a  flank  there's 
nothing  between  us  and  our  friends.  .  .  .  I've  figured  out 
our  road."  and  I  traced  it  on  the  map.  "  If  we  can  make  that 
big  circuit  to  the  west  and  get  over  that  pass  unobserved 
we're  bound  to  strike  a  Russian  column  the  next  day.  It'll 
be  a  rough  road,  but  I  fancy  we've  all  ridden  as  bad  in  our 
time.  But  one  thing  we  must  have,  and  that's  horses.  Can 
we  and  your  ^ix  ruffians  slip  off  in  the  darkness  on  the  best 
beasts  in  this  township  ?  If  you  can  manage  that,  we'll 
do  the  trick." 

Sandy  sat  down  and  poidered.    Thank  Heaven,  he  was 
thinking  now  of  action  i-nd  not  of  his  own  conscience. 

"  It  must  be  done."  he  said  at  last.  "  but  it  won't  be  easy. 
•  Hussin's  a  great  fellow,  but  as  you  know  well,  Dick,  horses 
right  up  at  the  battle-front  are  not  eisy  to  come  by.  To- 
morrow I've  got  some  kind  of  infernal  fast  to  observe,  and  the 
next  day  that  wonvan  will  be  coaching  me  for  my  part.  We'll 
have  to  give  Hussin  time.  ...  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  could 
be  to-night."     He  was  silent  a^in  for  a  bit.  and  then  he  said  ; 
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""THE  fine  old  wcwjden  merchauitmen  of 
our  great  grandfathers'  days,  and  the 
steel  ships  of  to-day,  have  both  outsailed 
and  beaten  off. enemy  ships  in  their  race 
home  with  the  finest  tobacco  out  of  Virginia. 
TURF  Virginia  Cigarettes  2U"e  just  this 
"finest  tobacco  out  of  Virginia."  Perfectly 
made,  they  smoke  perfectly,  and  there 
is  no  other  Cigarette  on  the  market  that, 
has  the  same  aroma  and  softness  as  TURF 
VIRGINIA. 

20  for  a  shilling,  they  are  irresistible  to 
the  man  of  taste. 
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(Continued  from  page  22.) 
"  I  believe  the  best  time  would  be  the  third  night,  the  eve  of 
the  Revelation.     She's  bound  to  leave  me  alone  that  night." 

"  Right-o,"  1  said.  "  It  won't  be  much  fun  sitting  wait- 
ing in  this  cold  sepulchre  ;  but  we  must  keep  our  heads  and 
risk  nothing  by  being  in  a  hurry.  Besides,  if  Peter  wins  through, 
the  Turk  will  be  a  busy  man  by  the  day  after  to-n.or.ow." 

The  key  turned  in  the  door  and  Hussin  stole  in  like  a  shade. 
It  was  the  signal  for  Sandy  to  leave. 

"  You  fellows  have  given  me  a  new  lease  of  life,"  he  said. 
"  I've  got  a  plan,  and  I  can  set  my  teeth  and  stick  it  out." 

He  went  up  to  Peter  and  gripped  his  hand.  "  Good  luck. 
You're  the  bravest  man  I've  ever  met,  and  I've  seen  a  few." 
Then  he  turned  and  went  out,  followed  by  an  exhortation 
from  "Blenkiron  to  "  get  busy  about  the  quadrupeds." 

rhen  we  set  about  equipping  Peter  for  his  crusade.  It  was 
a  simple  job,  for  we  were  not  rich  in  properties.  His  get-up, 
with  his  thick  fur-collared  great-coat  was  not  unlike  the  ordin- 
ary Turkish  officer  seen  in  a  dim  light.  But  Peter  had  no 
intention  of  passing  for  a  Turk,  or  indeed  of  giving  anybody 
the  chance  of  seeing  him,  and  he  was  more  concerned  to 
fit  in  with  the  landscajx;.  So  he  stripped  off  the  greatcoat 
and  pulled  a  grey  sweater  of  mine  over  his  jacket,  and  put  on 
his  head  a  woollen  helmet  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  no 
need  of  the  map,  for  he  had  long  since  got  his  route  by  hearty 
and  what  was  once  fi.xed  in  that  mind  stuck  like  wax  ;  but  I 
made  him  take  Stumm's  plan  and  paper,  hidden  below  his 
shirt.  The  big  difficulty,  I  saw,  would  be  getting  to  the 
Russians  without  being  shot,  assuming  he  passed  the  Turkish 
trenches.  He  could  only  hope  tljat  he  would  strike  some  one 
with  a  smattering  of  English  or  German.  Twice  he  ascended 
to  the  roof  and  came  back  cheerful  for  there  was  promise  of 
wild  weather. 

Hussin  brought  in  our  supper,  and  Peter  made  up  a  parcel 
of  food.  Blcnkiron  and  I  had  both  small  flasks  of  brandy 
and  I  gave  him  mine. 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand  quite  simply,  like  a  good  child 
who  is  going  off  to  bed.  It  was  too  much  for  Blenkiron. 
With  large  tears  rolling  down  his  face  he  announced  that  if 
we  all  came  through,  he  was  going  to  fit  him  into  the  softest 
berth  that  money  could  buy.  I  don't  think  he  was  under- 
stood, for  old  Peter's  eyes  had  now  the  faraway  absorption  of 
the  hunter  who  has  found  game.  He  was  thinking  only  of 
his  job. 

Two  legs  and  a  pair  of  very  shabby  boots  vanished  through 
the  trap,  and  suddenly  I  felt  utterly  lonely  and  desperately 
sad.  The  guns  were  beginning  to  roar  again  in  the  east,  and 
i.i  the  intervals  came  the  whistle  of  the  rising  storm. 

CHAPTER  XX 

Peter  Pienaar  goes  to  the  Wars 

THIS  chapter  is  the  tale  that  Peter  told  me — long 
after,  sitting  beside  a  stove  in  the  hotel  at  Bergen, 
where  we  were  waiting  for  our  boat.  ' 
He  climbed  on  the  roof  and  shinned  down  the 
bioken  bricks  of  the  outer  walls.  The  outbuilding  we  were 
lodged  in  abutted  on  a  road,  and  was  outside  the  proper 
enceinte  of  the  house.  At  ordinary  times  I  have  no  doubt  there 
were  sentries,  but  Sandy  and  Hussin  1  ad  probably  managed  to 
clear  them  off  this  end  for  a  little.  Anyhow  he  saw  nobody 
as  he  crossed  the  road  and  dived  into  the  snowy  fields. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  must  do  the  job  in  the  twelve 
Hours  of  darkness  ahead  of  him.  The  immediate  front  of  a 
battle  is  a  bit  too  public  for  anyone  to  lie  hidden  in  by  day, 
especially  when  two  or  three  feet  of  snow  make  everything 
kenspeckle.  Now  hurry  in  a  job  of  this  kind  was  abhorrent 
to  Peter's  soul,  for,  like  all  Boers,  his  tastes  were  for  slowness 
and  sureness,  though  he  could  hustle  fast  enough  when  haste 
was  needed.  As  he  pushed  through  the  winter  fields  he  reckoned 
up  the  things  in  his  favour,  and  found  the  only  one  the  dirty 
weather.  There  was  a  high,  gusty  wind,  blowing  scuds  of 
snow  but  never  coming  to  any  great  fall.  The. frost  had 
gone  and  the  lying  snow  was  as  soft  as  butter.  That  was  all 
to  the  good,  he  thought,  for  a  clear,  hard  night  would  have 
been  the  devil. 

The  first  bit  was  through  farmlands,  which  were  seamed 
with  little  snow-filled  water-furrows.  Now  and  then  would 
come  a  house  and  a  patch  of  fruit  trees,  but  there  was  no- 
iiody  abroad.  The  roads  were  crowded  enough,  but  Peter 
had  no  use  for  roads.  I  can  picture  him  swinging  along 
with  his  bent  back,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  sniff  an  I 
listen,  alert  for  the  foreknowledge  of  danger.  When  he 
cliose  he  could  cover  country  like  an  antelope. 

Soon  he  struck  a  big  road  full  of  transport.  It  was  the 
?oad  from  Er/.crum  to  the  Palantuken  pass,  and  he  waited 
his  chance  and  crossed  it.  After  that  the  ground  grew  rough 
with  b'lulders  and  patches  of  thorn-trees,  splendid  cover 
where  he  could  move  fast  without  worrying.     Then  he  was 


pulled  up  suddenly  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  map  had 
warned  him  of  it,  but  not  that  it  would  be  so  big. 

It  was  a  torrent  swollen  with  im  Iting  snow  and  rains  in 
the  hills,  and  it  was  running  l.fty  yards  wide.  Peter  thought 
he  could  have  swum  it,  but  lie  was  very  averse  to  a  drenching. 
"  A  wet  man  makes  too  much  noise,"  he  said,  and  besides, 
there  was  the  off-chance  that  tiie  current  would  be  too  much 
for  him.     So  he  moved  up  stream  to  look  for  a  bridge. 

In  ten  minutes  he  found  one,  a  new-made  thing  of  trestles, 
broad  enough  to  take  transport  wagons.  It  was  guarded, 
for  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a  sentry,  and  as  he  pulled  himself 
up  the  bank  he  observed  a  couple  of  long  wooden  huts, 
obviously  some  kind  of  billets.  These  were  on  the  near  side 
of  the  stream,  about  a  dozen  yards  from  tl.e  bridge.  A  door 
stood  open  and  a  light  showed  in  it,  and  from  within  came 
the  sound  of  voices.  .  .  .  Peter  had  a  sense  of  hearing 
like  a  wild  animal,  and  he  could  detect  even  from  the  con- 
fused gabble  that  the  voices  were  German. 

As  he  lay  and  listened  some  one  came  over  the  bridge.  It 
was  an  officer,  for  the  sentry  saluted.  The  man  disappeared 
in  one  of  the  huts.  Peter  had  struck  the  billets  and  repairing- 
shop  of  a  squad  of  German  sappers. 

He  was  just  going  ruefully  to  retrace  his  steps  and  trv 
to  find  a  good  place  to  swim  the  stream  when  it  struck  him  that 
the  officer  who  had  passed  him  wore  clothes  very  like  his  own. 
He,  too,  had  had  a  grey  sweater  and  a  Balaclava  helmet,  for 
even  a  German  officer  ceases  to  be  dressy  on  a  mid-winter's 
night  in  Anatolia.  The  idea  came  to  Peter  to  walk  boldly 
across  the  bridge  and  trust  to  the  sentry  not  seeing  the  differ- 
ence. 

He  slipped  round  a  corner  of  the  hut  and  marched  down 
the  road.  The  sentry  was  now  at  the  far  end,  which  was 
lucky,  for  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  could  throttle 
him.  Peter  mimicking  the  stiff  German  walk,  swung  past 
him,  his  nead  down  as  it  to  protect  him  from  the  wind. 

The  man  saluted.  He  did  more,  for  he  offered  conversa- 
tion. The  officer  must  have  been  a  genial  soul.  "  It's  a 
rough  night.  Captain,"  said  he  in  German.  "  The  wagons  are 
late.  Pray  God,  Michael  hasn't  got  a  shell  in  his  lot.  They've 
begun  putting  over  some  big  ones." 

Peter  grunted  good-night  in  German  and  strode  on.  He 
was  just  leaving  the  road  when  he  heard  a  great  hulloo  behind 
him. 

The  real  officer  must  have  appeared  on  his  heels,  and  the 
sentry's  doubts  had  been  stirred.  A  whistle  was  blown,  and. 
looking  back,  Peter  saw  lanterns  waving  in  the  gale.  Thev 
were  coming  out  to  look  for  the  duplicate. 

He  stood  still  for  a  second,  and  noticed  the  lights  spreading 
out  south  of  the  road.  He  was  just  about  to  dive  off  it  on 
the  north  side  when  he  was  aware  of  a  difficulty.  On  that 
side  a  steep  bank  fell  to  a  ditch,  and  the  bank  beyond  bounded 
a  big  flood.  He  could  see  the  dull  ruffle  of  the  water  under  the 
wind. 

On  the  road  itself  he  would  soon  be  caught  ;  south  of  it 
the  search  was  beginning  ;  and  the  ditch  itself  was  no  place 
to  hide,  for  he  saw  a  lantern  moving  up  it.  Peter  dropped 
into  it  all  the  same  and  made  a  plan.  The  side  below  the 
road  was  a  little  undercut  and  very  steep.  He  resolved  to 
plaster  himself  against  it,  for  he  would  be  hidden  from  the 
road,  and  a  searcher  in  the  ditch  would  not  be  likely  to  ex- 
plore the  unbroken  sides.  It  was  always  a  maxim  of  Peter's 
that  the  best  hiding-place  was  the  worst,  the  least  obvious 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  looking  for  you. 

{To  be  continued) 

Union  Jack  Club  Fund 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Union    Jac'.; 
Club  Extension  Fund,  up  to  Friday,  October  13th  : 

£     s.     d. 

Previously  acknowledged           . .          . .          . .  2,727     3  '  o 

Edward  George  Hime,  Esq.        ..          ..          ..  50     0     <i 

J.   Hunter,  Esq 10     0     o 

Major  W.  H.  C.  Davy      . .          . .          . ,          . .  500 

Georgina  Faber     . .          . .          . .          ....  5     0     d 

B.  E.  Jones,  Esq.  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  i     i     o 

'  E  "          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  III. 

Miss  Mary  Dav     . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  i     0     c) 

W.  T.  Moister;  Esq jq     6 

"  Potato  Scheme,"  Hinton  St.  George 50 


AU     contributions     should     be      forwarded     to  : 
The  Editor,    "  land    &    water," 
Empire  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C. 
Envelopes  should   be  marked  "  U.J.C.  Fund,"  and 
all   the  cheques  should  be  crossed  "Coutts'  Bank." 
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I      THE  MILITARY 
I      MACKINTOSH 


11 


The  style  of  t^^is  cost  is  exactly 
wKit  is  desired  by  offictrs  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  every  deiail  of  its 
manufacture  to  ensure  the  coat 
hanging  comfortably  on  the 
wearer  and  to  keep  him  dry 
under  the  worst  possible  weaiher 
conditions. 

Every  coat  is  tested  before 
being  sent  out,  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  waterproof. 

PRICES  : 

Single-breasted,  with  deep  overlap, 
storm  collar,  al'-Tound  belt,  shoulder 
straps,  and  strap  at  wrist.  Cut  for 
riding  if  desired,  in  finest  quality  light- 
weight  Indiana, 

£3  15  0 

SPECIAL  WINTER  TEXTURE, 
extra  heavily  proofed,  and  practical'y 
uotearable.       Finest    value  in   London, 

£330 


iDunhills 

=  Ltd., 

1  2  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON, 

=  Manchester  :     90-92    Cross    Street  

=  Glasgow  :      72    St.   Vincent   Street.  = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiii 


— 


^y^   DRESSING  GOWNS 

Keep  Chills  Away! 

SLIP  out  of  bed  and  into  one  of  these 
easy,  comfortable  "  Style  -  Craft  " 
Dressing-Gowns,  and  join  the  ranks  of 
thousands  of  happy  men  who  wear 
these  gowns  to  and  from  the  bath-room, 
whilst  shaving,  and  everywhere  where  a 
dressing-gown  is  worn. 

Water  does  not  hurt  a  "Style-Craft" 
Dressing-Go  wn. 

They  will   be  doubly  appreciated  by  our 
wounded  heroes  whether  in  hospital  or  hom? — 
therefore  vou  could  not  choose  a'  more  suit 
able  present  than  a  "Style-Craft"  Dressin<;- 
Gown. 

PRICES  from  1  8/6  to  60/- 

Ask  to  see  the  name  "  Style-Craft  "  woven  nri  to 
each  gown— it  is  there  for  our  mutual  protection. 
Made  in  a  variety  o'  colourings  to  suit  the  masculine 
taste,  and  in  sizes  to  suit  boys  ana  youths  for  school 
use. 

Ob/aiHabU  /rdm  Uadinji  kosiirl  and  oulfitttrs.      tf  any 
difficuUy  in  obtaining,  virile  ta  the  sole  manufaUurers , 

BARKER    AND    MOODY,    Limited, 

Paddock  Works.  Shafton  Lane,  Holbeck,  LEEDS 

Agencies    in     Canadi.    E^'VPt.    Hast     Africa,     South     Africa, 
S'lUih   America,   and    Norway. 


s 


/. 


\^. 


y 
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(Patent 

No. 
12699— 
1909.1 


<( 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL   PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

Worn  extensively  by  Officers  of  His 
Majesty's    and    the    Allied    Forces. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 

B  ing  Positively  Non-frayoble 

LUPTO  N  'S  ^^"'^y^  ^°°^  ^^^^  ^"<^  smart.  They  are  most 
QI«iyirpr<|-,Q  moderate  in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
r  L/   1    1  Hi  Hi  O    all   High-class  Military  Tailors  and    Hosiers. 

ASK    FOR    LUPTON'S    PUTTEES. 

Manufao-   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,  Albert  Mill  Allan  St.,  BRADFORD- 


tured  by 


L"n->on  Agent:    A.  STRICKLAND.  38  Bow  Lane.  E.C. 


"BIVOUAC"    TENT. 

(Reod.  Design.) 
Made  in  three  sizes,  weight  of  smallest 
only  22  ounce3.  Above  illustration  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  if  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  hard  weather  and  rough 
usage.  Prices  from  35/.  to  55/-,  accord- 
ing  to  size. 


We  specialise  in  supplying  light- 
weight tents  for  service  in  the 
field  as  already  supplied  to 
thousands  of  Officers  of  the 
British     Expeditionary    Forces- 

Specially  Lined  Tents  for  the 
Tropics. 

Our  outfit  of  Bivouac  Tent, 
Bedding,  Cuisine  Ground  Sheet, 
and   everything   necessary  only 

Weighs  7  lbs.  complete. 

"COMFY"  Sleeping  Bag  'regd 

design),  weight  from    1^  lbs. 

Prices  from  33/-  to  £3  3s.  Od. 


LIGHTWEIGHT  TENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  L, 

61     HIGH     H0L80RN,     LONDON.     W.C- 


COMPACT  LIGHT  TENTS. 


T^lie  Guinea 


rn« 


^ 


♦    Sfip-on  * 

'^^tcr  proof 


Rolls  up  Into  space 

9i  X  3  inches. 

Guaranteed  H^aterproof. 


For  Men  and  Women—  in 
Light  and  Dark  Fawn,  Olive, 
Navy  Blue  and  Black. 
SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 
State  height  and  chest  or  bust 
measurement.  Cash  refunded 
in  full  if  the  "  Andamax  *'  is 
not  approved  and  is  returned 
in  seven  days. 


Write  for 

General 

Catalogue 


.  -  -  The  "  Andamax  "  can  be  slipped  easily  over  an  Overcoat  for 
Winter  Wear,  and  carried  in  the  Overcoat  Pocket  when  not 
raining.  Each  garment  packed  in  a  strong  box-  The  "Andamax' 
can  be  obtained  from  any  High-class  Outfitter,  Hosier,  etc., 
or  from 


Anderson, 
Anderson  & 
Anderson  li4 


Indiarubber.    Waterproof    and    OilsLin 

Manufacturers. 
37  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.   E.C. 
58-59   Charing  Cross.  London,  S.W. 
Wholesale  and  Expoit: — 
35  St.   Paul's  Churchyard.  London.  EC. 
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Now  Ready.         Vol.  No.  1 

RAEMAEKERS' 
CARTOONS. 


In  Half-Leather. 


Lettering  in  Gold. 


'X'HE  Volume  contains  an  Introduction  by 

the  Editor  of  "  LAND  &  WATER"; 

a   letter   from   the    Prime    Minister,    Mr 

H.  H.  Asquith ;  a  portrait  of  the  artist 

1S6   Cartoons  in   colours 

AND 

156    Chapters  by  the    following 
writers  : — 


JOHN  BUCHAN 

BOVD  eABLE 

UILAIKE   HELLOC 

ALICE    MEYNELL 

EDMUND    GOSSE 

SIR  OEOUGE    BIRD  WOOD 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUCUIAN 

THE  DEAN  OF  ST.   PAULS 

H.   DK  VERB  STACPOOLE 

EDEN   PHILLPOTTS 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

ARTHUR  POLLEN 

SIR  HERBERT  WARREH 

SIR   SIDNEY  LEE 


HORACE    ANNESLEY    VACHELL 

FRANCIS  STOPPOKD 

JOHN  OXENHAM 

\V.  L.  COURTNEY 

SIR   W.  M.    RAMSAY 

RALPH   D.  BLUMEXFELD 

JOSEPH  THORP 

CI.IVE    HOLLAND 

ARTHUR  SHADWELL 

W.  M.  J.  WILUAMS 

CECIL  CHESTERTON 

ALFRED  STEAD 

ARTHUR   MORRISON 

K.  CHARLES  VIVIAN 


Price    20/-  net. 

At    all    Booksellers,   or   direct  from  "  LAND    & 
WATER,"  Empire  House,  Kingsv/ay,  London, W.C. 


For  those  who  have  been  collecting  the  parts,  Binding  Cases 
may  be  obtained  at  6/-  net. 


LiTTLB  UlCTORES  BY   NoRSB  WlNCARMS.      LcctUrfc  No.  3. 


Indigestion 

Indigestion  islarg-ely  due  to  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  stomach. 
In  this  condition  the  stomach  is  unable  to  digest  food — this  is, 
extract  the  nutriment  from  it.  Therefore,  the  food  lays  in  the 
stomach  and  ferments,  causing  pains,  fullness  and  heartburn. 
Ynu  almost  dread  mealtimes  because  of  those  terrible  indigestion 
pains  afterwards. 

But— try  taking  a  wineglassful  of  'Wincamis'  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  meals.  You  will  find  that.'  Wincarnis  will  give 
a  "  tone  "  and  a  vigour  to  the  stOTnach  and  enable  it  to  perform 
iis  functions  In  a  natural  manner  Don't  continue  to  sufiec 
needlessly.    Take  '  VVincirnis  '  to-day. 

Will  you  try  just  one  bottle. 7 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

Send  for  a  liberal  tree  trial  bottle  of  '  Wincaroit' — not  a  mere  taste  bat 
enough  to  do  you  good  Enclose  FOUR  penny  siamps  (to  pay  fv^stage). 
COLEMAN  &  CO.  Ltd.,  W  198,  Wiocarois  Works,  Norwicb. 


SNIPING       SIGHTS 


60 


35/- 


MILITARV,  can  be  fitted  to  any  Service 
Rifle  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone,  set 
S  PORTING  lens  foresight,  can  be  adapted 
to  any  Sporting  Ritle  from  big  game  to 

rabbiting.     Magnification  x3        

Aperture  sisht  and  fitting  extra. 
NIGHT  SIGHTS  for  Service  Rifles     5/6  (y  21/- 
SNIPING  RIFLES,  303  magazine,  witti 

above  sights JH 

Further  particulars  from — 

MARTIN,  zoLTat/s,.  Glasgow. 


= THE "  Submarine  "  wrist  watch 


LUMINOUS  SECONDS  HAND. 


•JOME  WRIST  WATCHES  ARE 
DUST  PROOF.  OTHERS  ARE 
DAMP  PROOF,  BUT  THE 
"SUBMARINE"  IS  THE  FIRST 
ADVERTISED 

WATERPROOF. 

Silver  case,  black  dial. 
intensely  luminous.  non- 
magnetic.  the  really 
ideal  watch  for  navy 
and  army  officers. 

£4-0-0  net. 


Ti^t\i\}r        9         CnM  By  Appointment  fo  H.M.  The  King. 

DKUUIV.    GL    OUIN,    87  George  Street  West,  Edinburgh. 

The  Pioneers  of  Luminous    IVatchts. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRlPriON     TO 

•'I^AI^D    &»     WAXER." 

(Eatabliahed    18«2.) 
At  HOMB-Twelve  Months  £1  10s.  6d.  CANADA— Twelve  Months  £1  »0«.  6<J. 

ELSEWHERE   ABROAD-Twelve    Months    £1   15».  Oil. 

The  above  rate»  include  all  Special  Numbers  ami  Pottage. 

"LAND  &  WATER."  Empire  Hoase.   Kieesway.   W.C. 
Telephone:    Holborn    M27.     Telegraphic  Addreta:  "Agendoruin.  Ei*rand.  I/»ili)oii.  ■ 
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I  OUR    NEW  I 

I  ALL'LEATHER  PUTTEES  | 

I       NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT§ 

M  These  most  comfortable, 
W  good-looking  puttees  are 
§  made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
=  tan  leather,  and  fasten 
S  simply  wiih  one  buckle  at 
M  bottom. 

M  They  are  extremely  dur- 
M  able,  even  if  subjected  to 
3  the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 
J  edgesnever  tear  or  fray  out. 

M  The  puttees  are  speedily 
g  put  on  or  taken  off,  and 
g  readily  mould  to  the  shape 
H  of  the  leg.  These  puttees 
M  are  as  easily  cleaned  as  a 
J  leather  belt,  and  saddle 
=  soap  soon  makes  them 
=  practically  waterproof. 

g  The  price  per  pair  is  16/6, 
=  post  free  inland,  or  postage 
M  abroad  1-  extra,  or  sent  on 
S  approval  on  receipt  of 
B  business  reference. 


GRANT. .0  COCKBURN 


ESTD.  1821  i= 


LTD. 


I  25  PICCADILLY,  W.  | 

M  Military  and  Sporting  Tailors,  Legging  Makers.  3 


THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a  *455  Government  Revolver  Bullet. 


(Patented.) 

PROTECT  the   body  as  well  as  the  hend   from  splinters  and  fragment!-, 
of   shell,    spent  IniUets,  etc.  * 

Xo  inoonYenien<:e  to  wearer,  little  additional  weight,  freedom  of  move- 
ment,  masimum   of  proteetion. 

Full  pjirticulars  and  self-measurement  form  on  application.  COMPLETE 
OUTFITS  AT  SHORT  NOTICE.  Trench  Coals,  liritish  Warms.  Sam  Browne 
Relts,  !>erTi<'C  Caps,  Marching  and  Field"  Boots.  Map  Cases.  Electric  Lamps, 
Prismati(r  Binoculars.  Compasses,  Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  Daggers, 
Knives.   Canteens.    Wire    Cutters,  etc. 


TaiiortnK  Department, 


THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,   LTD., 

53     P£a,ll      IMTaII,     I^oneion,     S.W. 

T.  H.  RAN'DOLPH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within   24  hours   when  necessary, 

at   strictly  competitive  prices. 


Tht 


THE    ORIGINAL    CORDINC'S,    Estd.    1839.    ■»«—- 

Equitor  Coat  iRe,j.) 

is  really  waterproof 


Tlie  "Equitor"  Coat  is  water- 
proof, pusitivtibj  wattrproof J 
and  has  a  special  attached 
riding  apron  buttoning  on  one 
side,  which  absohitely  shuts 
out  any  rain.  When  not  in 
use  this  apron  fastens  conveni- 
ently, out  of  sight,  and  tlie 
coat  then  serves  just  as  well 
for  ordinary  wear  afoot. 

.^n  "Equitor"  Coat  keeps  a 
man  bone  dry  through  the 
heaviest  and  most  la.sting 
downpour,  and  for  adding 
warmth  when  requisite  a  snug 
fleece  woollen  lining  may  be 
buttoned  in,  and  the  "Equi- 
tor" then  becomes 

a  waterproof   great-coat 

in  which  to  "travel  light," 
heedless     of    cold    or     wet. 

.And,  to  repeat,  the  "Equitor" 
Coat  is  waterproof,  positively. 
Only  such  a  coat  will  fully 
safeguard  the  campaigner's 
health  and  comfort. 

When  ordering  an  "Equitor"  or 
"Service"  Coat  (the  "Service" 
Coat  is  made  without  the  attached 
apron)  or  directing  that  one  be 
sent  on  approval,  height  and  chest 
measure,  and  reference,  should  be 
given. 


Illustrated  List    at    request. 


Waterproof ers 
to  H.M.  the  King 


J.  C.  Cording  &  Cui 

Only  Addresses  : 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,&  35  st.  jamess  st,  sw. 


J.  S.  CARTER. 

EST.  1814.       TEL.:  MAYFAIR  6S92. 

The    Original   Maker  la    London    of    the 
Norwegian  Style  Boots  for  Trench  Wear, 


NORWEGIAN  STYLE  P  J   |A 
TRENCH  BOOTS.     1^  lUS 


REGULATION  SERVICE  BOOTS,  £2l4:6 


Illustrated  Calalcxjue,  with  Directions 
/or  Self-Measurement ,  on  application. 

16,  SOUTH  MOLTON  ST.. 

FIRST    FLOOR, 


With 

Hunter 

Cover. 

£3/7/6 


GoM 

£7/10/ 


LTD. 

.•Active  Service"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luroioout  Figures  &  Hands. 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

In    Silver    Cases  with    Scre»v    Bezel 

and  Back,  iiii   3s    Gold,£0  lOs. 

With     Hunter    or    Half-Hunter    cover. 

Silver.  *;a  Tb.  t?d.       Gold.  <:T  lOs. 

Others  in   Silver  from     JkJii    lOt. 

Gold  from  iBij   10». 

Military  Badge  Brooches 

Jiny  Regimental  ^adge  Perfectly 

Modelled. 

PKICES  OM  AIFI.IOAIION 

Sketches  sent  /or  approval, 

£6/10/-    25  OLD  BOND  ST,  W. 

and  62&64  LUDQATE  HILL.  E.C 
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THE  first  "Thresher"  set  and  sealed 
the  standard  in  trench-coats.  The 
original  coat,  supplied  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  British  War  Office  to  Officers 
Commanding  Corps  in  the  Winter 
Campaign  of '14,  the  "Thresher"  remains 
the  model  trench-coat  of  to-day— the  most 
widely-imitated  military  garment  of  the  War. 

The  6rst  "Thresher"  was  designed  by  Chas.  Glenny, 
of  this  house,  in  October,  1914.  At  present  over 
10,000  are  being  worn  by  officers  of  the  British  Army. 

Great  Coat,  British  Warm,  Raincoat — all  in  one. 
Such  is  the  "Thresher."  Outer  shell  is  hard-wearini; 
waterproof  khaki  drill.  Under  this  comes  a  protected 
oiled  silk  inter  inin:< — the  one  difficult,  the  other 
impossible    of     wet-penetration. 

Under  this  again  is  a  sheepskin  lining,  for  warmth  in 
winter;  absolutely  wind  and  weatherproof.  This  is 
detachable,  and  may  b;  interchanged  with  Kamelcott 
lining  for  autumn  ;  for  summer  or  warm  weather  the 
coat  is  worn  without  lining. 


Dry  in  4-hour  Tropical  Downpour. 

"  Lcist  night  we  had  a  trupical  tlamderstonn  for 

over  four  hours,  and  ;/our  coat  kept  me  quite  dry." 

— Lt  -Col.  Manchester  h'egt.,  May  2S  1916. 


Trench    Coat,  with    detachable 

"Kamelcott"  Lining  ••     £6.6.0 

Trench    Coat,    with   Sheepskin 

Lining  detachable £8.8.0 

Trench-Coat,  Cavalry  type.  Knee  Flaps,  and  Saddle 
Gusset,   15  6  extra. 

Send  size  of  chest  and  ap^n-oaimate  height,  and  it 

avoid  dekty  enc'ose  cheque  when  ordering.    Payment 

refunded  if  coat  not  suitable. 


Trencli-Coats   in  Ladies'   sizes  can   be 
obtained   from   Threslier's,  5  Conduit 
Street,  W.   (Ladies'  Outfitting  Depart- 
ment.) 


By  AppotntmetU 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 

JHCililary   Outfitters  since  the  Crimean   War, 

152  &   153  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C.  \\ 
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lo  H.M.  the  King. 
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"  Perhaps   this   one   will    kill   my   boy   on   the   Yser " 

[Belgians  have  been  forced  to  labour  in  Germany's  Munition  Works) 
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Dunlops  on  the 
Balkan   Front. 

"  JJU  the  drivers  say  they  prefer  Dunlop 
tyres  to  any  other  because  they  stand  the 
great  strain  that  is  put  upon  them  on  account 
of  the  mountainous  state  of  the  country  and 
the  hastily  made  roads  so  well." 

Driver 

Field  Jlmhulance, 

Division, 

Salonica. 


Dunlop  :  From  France  and  Flanders, 
Egypt,  German  East  Africa  and  now 
the  Balkan  front  come  splendid 
reports  of  Dunlop  tyres.  There  is  a 
reason  for  real  pride  in  the  know- 
ledge that  active  service  conditions 
have  weighed  Dunlop  tyres  in  the 
balance  and  that  the  tyres  have  not 
been  found  wanting. 
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RUBBER    COMPANY,    LIMITED, 

Founders    of    the    Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry, 
PA-RA    MILLS,    ASTON     CROSS,    BIRMINGHAM. 

OF      ALL      MOTOR     AGENTS. 

Dunlop    Solid    Tyre*    for    Heavy    Commercial    Vehicle*. 
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CONSTANZA  AND  CONSTANCY 

IT  were  easy  to  exaggerate  the  fall  of  Constanza,  the 
more  so  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  success  which 
has  fallen  to  the  Central  Empires  for  several  months. 
The  moral  effect  for  this  very  reason  will  be  the 
,!j;reater  in  enemy  countries,  and  nothing  we  may  be  sure 
will  be  left  undone  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  well-organised 
and  clever  gang  of  advertisement  writers  to  enhance 
its  significance.  That,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the 
Allies  should  lend  themselves  to  their  game.  Rou- 
mania  has  been  struck  a  heavy  blow,  but  not  a  vital  one. 
She  made  an  initial  mistake  in  subordinating  the  strategic 
to  the  political,  of  invading  Transylvania  instead  of 
guarding  the  northern  passes  and  assuming  the  offensive 
across  her  southern  borders  against  the  enemy's  main 
line  of  communication — the  Balkan  RailM'ay,  and  she 
has  suffered  accordingly ;  but  if  she  continues  to  hold  the 
Czernavoda  bridge-head,  her  position  from  a  military 
standpoint  remains  secure.  In  any  case,  the  success 
has  to  be  regarded  from  the  general  view-point  of  the  war. 
The  fall  of  Constanza  can  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
battles  of  the  Somnie,  or  on  the  Itastern  Front  or  on  the 
Italian  campaigns,  those  fields  where  we  have  to  look 
for  decisive  action.  The  immediate  result  has  been  to 
cpiicken  the  oft'ensive,  and  the  victory  which  the 
French  have  gained  at  Verdun  is  vastly  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  loss  of  the  Black  Sea  port. 

Roumania,  when  she  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, was  fully  aware  of  the  risks  that  lay  ahead  of  her. 
She  is  playing  a  strong  part  which  redounds  magnificently 
to  her  credit.  From  her  geographical  position  the  only 
help  which  the  other  combatants  can  render  must  be 
by  way  of  Russia  ;  this  is  forthcoming  as  quickly  as 
time  and  distance  will  allow.  Russia  and  Roumania 
are  already  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  not  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  this  comradeship  when  it  is  yet  further 
reinforced  by  men  and  munitions,  there  is  strength. 
Hitherto  the  information  that  has  reached  the  public  from 
this  the  newest  arena  of  battle  has  been  scanty  ;  and  for 
reasons,  not  intelligible  on  the  face  of  them,  it  has  been 
deemed  inexpedient  to  place  before  British  readers  the 
risks  and  perils  which  the  Roumanian  plan  of  campaign 
involved.  As  events  have  happened,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  had  publicists  been  permitted  to  explain  clearly 
the  exact  position  of  affairs.  But  to-day,  which  is  being 
celebrated  in   these   islands  as   Roumania's   Flag  Day. 


when  all  are  invited  to  contribute  towaras  trie  needs  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  that  kingdom,  the  one  fact 
to  bear  in  mind  is  the  noble  and  courageous  action  which 
this  ancient  Latin  people  have  taken  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  to  contribute  in  so  generous  a  spirit  that 
they  may  find  new  inspiration  in  the  knowledge  that 
Great  Britain  is  heart  and  soul  with  them  in  their  trials 
and  is  determined  that  whatever  sacrifices  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  in  the  doubtful  issues  of  war,  will 
be  generously  compensated  when  at  the  last  peace  is 
restored  to  Europe. 

That  will  not  and  cannot  be  yet,  for  to  use  the  weiglity 
words  which  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden  spoke  to  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  in  London  on  Monday,  "  there 
must  be  no  end  to  the  war,  no  peace  except  a  peace  which 
is  going  to  ensure  that  the  nations  of  Europe  live  in  the 
future  free  from  the  shadow  of  Prussian  mihtarism  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  light  of  freedom.  For  that  we  are 
contending.  We  know  that  if  mankind  has  any  birth- 
right to  peace  and  liberty  as  we  believe  it  has,  our  cause 
is  just  and  right,  because  it  is  for  these  we  are  fighting. 
When  people  ask  us,  '  How  long  is  the  struggle  to  be 
continued,'  we  can  but  reply  that  it  must  be  continued 
until  these  things  are  secured."  But  though  the  deeply 
desired  end  is  not  in  sight,  there  has  never  been  less 
occasion  for  despondency  than  at  present.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  the  onlooker  sees  most  of  the  game,  and  we 
invite  close  attention  to  the  remarkable  article  that 
appears  on  another  page  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Feyler. 
Colonel  Feyler  is  of  Swiss  nationality,  and  a  military 
critic  of  Continental  fame,  whose  judgments  are  regarded 
as  valuable  in  Ciermany  as  they  are  here  ;  he  remarks 
that  the  military  observations  in  the  German  Chancellor's 
recent  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  are  a  virtual  con- 
fession that  the  armies  of  the  Central  Empires  are 
now  committed  to  a  passive  defensive  which,  judged 
by  n^ihtary  history  and  military  science,  can  only  be 
regarded  under  the  circumstances  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Colonel  Feyler  is  a  writer  who  has  throughout 
maintained  a  cold  dispassionate  view  of  the  war,  so  that 
this  opinion,  for  which  exact  reasons  are  given,  carries 
the  greater  weight. 

Lord  Grey's  speech,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  con- 
tained the  most  lucid,  succinct  and  definite  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  war  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  will  pass  just  as  it  was  spoken  into  history, 
and  all  the  misrepresentations  and  downright  lies  that 
German  ingenuity  has  uttered  and  will  continue  to  utter 
will  prove  powerless  against  its  calm  truth.  Constancy  was 
its  keynote — constancy  of  the  Allies  one  to  another,  con- 
stancy of  them  all  towards  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
It  is  a  good  motto  for  these  grey  autumnal  days  when 
the  very  airs  of  nature  tend  to  depress  the  spirits  of 
man.  But  if  we  will  only  see  the  war  as  a  whole, 
contrast  the  almost  hopeless  state  of  unpreparedness 
in  which  the  Allies  began  this  struggle  for  freedom, 
then  there  is  no  ground  for  depression. 

As  we  write,  good  news  comes  from  that  field  of  con- 
stancy, Verdun.  In  a  few  hours  the  gallant  soldiers  of 
our  great  Ally  have  won  back  all  that  they  slowly 
lost  step  by  step  during  the  months  of  furious,  well- 
nigh  overwhelming  onset.  The  German  General  Staff 
will  doubtless  suppress  the  news  of  this  defeat  in  so  far  as 
their  own  people  are  concerned,  but  they  cannot  minimise 
its  significance  in  the  eyes  of  Neutrals.  Verdun  has  been 
trumpeted  by  them  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
as  the  key  of  the  position,  the  postern  gate  between 
France  and  Gcrman\',  and  here  they  have  been  hurled 
back  with  ignominy  in  the  hour  when  their  bells  were 
ringing  and  their  streets  beflagged  to  celebrate  their  in- 
vincibihty.  The  tale  of  German  prisoners  lengthens 
daily  ;  a  sort  of  vacuum-cleaner  process  is  in  operation 
on  the  West,  sucking  up  Huns  from  their  trenches  and 
dug-outs  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 
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Mackensen's   Success 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


MACKENSEN'S  successful  attack  in  the 
Dobrudja,  the  fighting  in  the  passes,  the 
stabiHsation  of  the  Russian  front,  all  mean 
the  same   thing.    Munitions. 

Those  who  think  it  means  something  else  and  call  it 
"  men,"  or  "  the  enemy's  unexpected  reser\e  of  man- 
power "  are  mistaken.  It  is  the  penury  of  men  upon 
the  enemy's  side  which  is  the  striking  feature.  Right 
away  from  Riga  to  the  Danube  his  advantage  is  the 
advantage  of  munitionment  and  of  heavy  guns. 

If  we  can  keep  that  well  in  mind  we  shall  imderstand 
both  what  has  passed  and  what  is  to  come.  We  shall 
know  what  the  necessities  of  the  moment  are,  and  what 
the  chances  of  the  next  season  are. 

Before  returning  to  this  capital  point  in  more  detail, 
let  us  note  what  has  happened  first  in  the  passes  and  then 
in  the  Dobrudja. 

Falkenhayn  is  attacking  in  the  passes  with  numbers 
insufficient  for  his  task.  That  is  perfectly  clear.  He 
has  at  least  to  hold  and,  if  possible,  to  traverse  nine  main 
issues  and  about  half  a  dozen  minor  ones  upon  a  mountain 
front  of  350  miles. 

He  has  now  been  occupied  with  this  task  for  the  better 
part  of  three  weeks,  and  if  he  has  hitherto  carried  it 
forward  so  little  it  is  because  he  cannot  be  gi\cn  the 
number  of  men  he  really  requires.  But  he  supplements 
this  with  an  immense  superiority  in  munitionment  and 
in  the  number  and  calibre  of  his  guns. 

No  pass  has  yet  been  carried.  You  read  of  fighting 
taking  place  in  two  passes  a  little  further  down  towards 
the  plain  than  was  the  case  in  the  communiques  of  last 
week,  but  the  advance  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  time  expended,  and  our  Allies  are  even  able  to  advance 
on  their  own  account  upon  other  sectors. 

In  a  previous  article  the  importance  of  the  Oituz  Pass 
was  pointed  out.  It  was  the  threat  to  the  Oituz  which 
made  the  Roumanians  withdraw  the  head  of  their  cohmin 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  of  ("lyimes.  The  Predeal 
Pass,  which  is  the  direct  road  for  an  advance  on  Bucharest 
has  been  successfully  held  and  the  Roumanian  positions 
have  even  slightly  re-advanced.  But  the  neighbouring 
pass,  which  the  Germans  call  the  Torzburg,  has  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  week  a  slight  withdrawal.  A  matter,  of 
rather  less  than  three  miles  ;  and  in  the  Vulcan  Pass  there 
has  been  an  even  smaller  movement. 
. .  A  pass  is  not  taken — it  does  not  become  a  military 
asset — until  the  whole  of  the  defile  is  in  one's  hands  and 
room  to  deploy  from  after  debouching  at  the  end  of  the 
defile  on  to  the  plain.  So  difficult  is  this  operation  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  classical  rule  in  the  old  days  to  let  one's 
enemy  attempt  to  debouch  under  difficulties  and  to  defeat 
him  as  he  did  so.  But  under  modern  conditions  that 
rule  no  longer  holds.  Two  things  have  modified  it.  The 
great  range  of  the  modern  gun  and  the  great  importance 
of  observation,  (iive  a  commander  all  the  road  throtigh 
the  defile  and  possession  of  the  foothills  commanding  the 
plain  upon  the  far  side  and  he  will,  if  he  has  superior 
artillery,  be  able  to  debouch  under  cover  of  this  at  his 
ease. 

It  is  almost  as  true  to-day  as  ever  it  was  that  the 
question  of  whether  you  are  actually  on  the  crest  or  on 
your  own  side  of  the  crest  of  an  easy  pass  was  unim- 
portant. I  say  "  almost  as  true."  It  is  not  quite  as 
true,  because  observation  comes  in  to  some  extent  and 
the  facility  of  moving  heavy  artillery  by  road.  Still  it 
is  not  the  essential  question,  as  much  of  the  Press  seems 
to  consider  it,  whether  the  defence  stands  upon  the  one 
or  the  other  side  of  the  actual  summit.  The  important 
thing  is  whether  it  can  hold  the  defile  at  .any  point,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  compelled  to  lose  the  whole  of  the 
defile  and  thus  permit  the  enemy  to  debouch  upon  the 
plain.  That  is  how  we  must  look  at  the  isolated  points 
of  fighting  all  along  this  Carpathian  frontier.  And,  so 
far,  no  defile  has  passed  as  a  whole  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemi',  while  in  most  he  is  securely  held. 


There  have  been  constant  suggestions  that  the  enemy's 
main  effort  was  to  forte  the  extren^e  northern  end  of  the 
frontier  in  order  to  cut  the  main  Czernowitz-Bucharest 
railway  in  the  valley  of  the  Sereth,  and  thus  separate  the 
Roumanians  from  the  Russians.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
stroke  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  successful,  would  have  the 
effect  of  isolating  the  Roumanian  army,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  main  effort— that  is,  the  greatest 
massing  of  men  and  guns — would  be  allowed  here,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  communications  are  more  difficult 
and  the  railway  further  off  than  is  the  case  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  to  the  south.  If  the  enemy's  main  object 
be  not  to  threaten  Bucharest,  but  to  cut  the  Sereth  rail- 
way, the  Oituz  still  remains  his  obvious  passage  for  that 
effort. 


I  shall  still  believe,  unless  direct  evidence  can  be 
afforded  to  the  contrary,  that  the  weight  of  I'"a!kenhayn's 
effort  is  distributed  between  the  Oituz  and  the  passes  in 
front  of  Kronstadt  which  directly  threaten  Bucharest. 

In   the  Dobrudja 

Mackensen's  success  in  the  Dobrudja  has  also  clearly 
been  an  aifair  of  munitionment.  He  accumulated  a 
great  head  of  shell,  submitted  the  entrenched  line  of 
our  A.llies  to  an  intensive  bombardment,  which  they 
could  not  meet  on  equal  terms,  and  broke  through. 

This  entrenched  line  ran  from  Rasova  through  Coba- 
dinul  to  Tuzla.  It  was  a  line  drav\n  before  the  war  and 
greatly  strengthened  since  the  war.  It  was  the  line 
following  the  crest  from  the  Danube  to  the  sea,  just  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  Czernavoda-Constanza  rail- 
way to  keep  that  line  of  communication  safe.  The 
average  distance  of  the  front  trenches  from  the  railway 
was  about  t  8,000  yards. 

Behind  this  crest  of  the  Rasova-Tuzla  line  there  was 
no  position  on  which  an  army  could  stand  from  the  river 
to  the  sea.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  article  how  the  ridge  which  is  followed  by 
Trajan's  wall,  running  as  it  does  immediately  above  the 
railway,  was  impossible  for  the  modern  defence  thereof. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  range.  A  position  taken  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  railway  and  only  just  covering  it 
would  have  been  of  no  use  at  all  imder  modern  conditions. 
Mackensen  failed  to  shift  tlie  line  on  the  right  and  centre, 
that  is  towards  the  Danube,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  40 
miles — the  sector  principally  held  by  the  Roumanians. 
Where  he  broke  t'lrough  was  the  left  or  Black  Sea  end, 
precisely  over  the  same  ground  which  witnessed  his  defeat 
some  weeks  ago. 

Tuzla  itself,  Torprasair,  Cobadinul  were  carried,  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  Allies  did  the  only  thing  possible 
imder  the  circumstances,  it  pivoted  round  its  right,  as 
along  the  arrows  in  Sketch  IV..  falling  back  towards  the 
north-east  to  cover  the  bridgehead  of  Czernavoda. 
This  retreat  uncovered  Constanza  and  Mackensen  entered 
that  town  and  port  k'.st  Sunday. 


There  has  been  no  great  loss  of  material  or  of  men. 
The  occupation  of  Constanza  may  have  given  certain 
stores  of  oil  and  com  to  the  enemy,  but  only  local  accumu- 
lations, which  cannot  affect  his  general  economic  situation. 
Nor  can  these  be  important  for  the  place  was  evacuated 
in  good  order.  So  long  as  the  bridgehead  of  Czernavoda 
is  held  the  Danube  is  still  turned,  and  the  gate  is  open  for 
ultimate  co-operation  between  our  Allies  upon  the  north 
and  the  army  based  upon  Salonika,  but  if  the  bridgehead 
of  Czernavoda  cannot  be  held,  if  Mackensen's  superiority 
in  munitionment  (for  that  is  what  it  is)  breaks  down  the 
defence  of  that  bridgehead,   as  it  broke  down  the  en- 
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trenched  lino  of  Tuzla.  then  the  Danube  stands  for  an 
indelinite  time  as  an  obstacle  between  the  northern  and 
the  southern  sections  of  the  Alliance  in  the  East. 

The  Roumanians,  should  they  lose  the  bridgehead, 
will  of  course,  destroy  the  bridge  itself,  but  having  done 
that  they  can  no  longer  possess  the  power  of  turning  the 
obstacle  of  the  Danube, 


There  is  another  aspect  borne  by  this  superiority  in 
munitionment,  which  the  enemy  now  clearly  enjoys  upon 
the  eastern  front.  It  is  the  advantage  it  gives  him  in 
any  attempt  to  cross  the  Danube.  The  crossing  olaces 
are  few  and  closely  watched  ;  his  numbers  for  su  h  an 
attempt  seem  hardly  sufficient  ;  but  the  one  ss  ntial 
factor  of  difference  is  the  power  of  covering  u  h  an 
operation  by  a  mass  of  fire  to  which  the  reply  would  be 
inadequate.  It  is  a  very  real  threat  as  things  now  stand  and 
it  would  be  a  very  stupid  piece  of  policy  or  criticism 
tiiat  should  try  to  hide  it  from  opinion  in  this  country. 

Meanwhile  we  must,  for  the  steadying  of  our  judgment. 


keep  the  converse  truth  well  in  mind,  that  this  superiority 
in  munitionment  and  calibre  is  balanced  by  an.inferiority 
in  men.  With  the  exception  of  the  artillery,  there  has 
been  hardly  anything  German  in  the  army  in  the 
Dobrudja,  and  the  forces  acting  on  the  Carpathians 
are  not  in  the  main  German  citfier.  Less  than  30  per 
cent,  in  that  region  are  German.  In  the  Dobrudja 
certainly  less  than  5  per  cent.  Austria  and  the  German 
Empire  are,  at  this  moment,  of  all  the  belligerents  the 
most  exhausted  in  men ;  that,  and  the  rising  western 
power  of  munitionment,  arc  the  decisive  features  of  the 
war  at  the  present  moment. 

The  two  intact  forces,  the  two  great  reserves  of  man- 
power, which  have  as  yet  not  suffered  exhaustion  in  the 
East  are  the  Roumanian  and  the  Bulgarian.  But  we 
must  always  remember  that  the  continued  offensive 
based  upon  Salonika  holds  not  less  than  eleven  Bulgarian 
divisions.  So  long  as  that  pressure  is  continued,  whether 
there  be  movement  upon  the  map  or  not,  only  the  lesser 
half  of  the  forces  south  of  the  Danube  can  be  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river  or  in  the  Dobrudja,  which  extends 
that  line. 


The  French  Sector 


T  dealt  the  week  before  last  with  the  British  sector 
upon  the  Somme,  and  showed  how  the  characteristic  of 
this  sector  as  to  three-quarters  of  its  length  at  least,  was 
the  creation,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy,  of  a  great 
salient  already  as  sharp  as  a  right  angle,  which  may  be 
called  the  salient  of  Beaucouit.  We  saw  in  that  article 
how  no  very  considerable  further  advance  north  of  Le 
Sars  would  put  that  salient  in  peril.  I  propose  in  what 
follows  to  deal  with  the  southern  half  of  the  great  offen- 
sive curve,  that  is,  with  the  French  portion  of  the  line. 

The  present  front  of  the  I'Vench  from  Sailly-Sallisel 
in  the  north  to  Chilly  upon  the  south  is  in  direct  length 
31  kilometres,  or  just  under  20  miles.  It  is  cut  by  the 
Somme  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peronne  into  almost  exart- 
ly  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  two-thirds.  One-third 
being  north  of  the  river  and  two-thirds  south  of  it.  But, 
though  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  communiques  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  forces  to  the  south  and  to 
the  north  of  the  river,  the  problem  presented  to  the  com- 
mand on  either  side  is  essentially  one.     The  two  main 


points  of  support,  the  artillery  positions  which  are  the 
pillars  of  the  whole  line  stand  upon  either  side  the  river, 
and  support  each  other  and  the  ground  between  them  and 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  them  ;  and  success 
upon  either  side  of  the  stream  would  immediately  react 
upon  the  conditions  on  the  other. 

These  two  main  defensive  points  of  the  enemy  are  the 
Mont  St.  Quentin  on  the  north  of  the  river,  and  the  hill  of 
Villers-Carbonnel  on  the  south. 

I  will  first  describe  each  of  these  positions  separately. 
For  it  is  only  upon  the  comprehension  of  both  that  the 
whole  line  can  be  grasped. 

Of  the  two  the  Mont  St.  Quentin  is  the  most  important, 
and  I  W-ill  therefore  take  it  first. 

The  hill  bearing  this  name  is  that  rise  of  land  which 
stands  north  of  the  town  of  Peronne  and  is  enclosed  upon 
the  north  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Tortille,  upon  the 
south  by  the  town  and  the  marshy  valley  of  the  little 
Cologne  beyond  it,  and  on  the  west  by  the  flooded  valley 
floor  of  the  Somme,  with  its  canal  beyond.     To-day  the 
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cutting  of  the  unfinished  canal  along  the  valley  of  the 
Tortille  affords  a  further  protection  to  the  group.  Even 
in  the  old  days  of  small  armies  and  of  rapid  mo\ement 
the  position  was  remarkable.  It  covered  Peronne  and 
the  smaller  and  larger  rivers  made  a  sort  of  moat  around 
it  upon  three  s'des.  To-day  it  has  far  greater  value  and 
for  a  very  different  reason.  It  affords  the  best  cover 
and  position  for  the  enemy's  guns  to  be  discovered  in  the 
whole  of  his  line  between  Bapaume  and  Chaulnes.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  far  or  eastern  side  of  the  Mont 
St.  Quentin,  the  side  tvirned  away  from  the  French,  is 
curiously  ravined  with  shallow  depressions,  excellently 
suited  for  the  emplacement  and  concealment  of  the  guns, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  position  is  central.  Fire  proceed- 
ing from  this  point  and  deli\ered  at  an  average  range  of, 
say,  7,000  to  8,000  yards  reaches  the  region  of  Combles  on 
the  north  and  the  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Villcrs  upon  the 
south;  while  the  larger  pieces  can  deliver  shell  almost  as 
far  as  the  region  of  Bapaume  on  the  north  and  not  \ery  far 
from  Chaulnes  itself  upon  the  south.  The  Mont  St.  Quen- 
tin is  exactly  central  in  the  line.  The  position  is  of  i)ar- 
ticular  value  for  the  defence  of  the  worst,  that  is,  the 
most  dangerous  section  which  the  (iermans  lia\  c  to  hold 
in  the  w^hole  line.  This  section  is  the  five  miles  between 
the  Somme  at  Biaches  near  Peronne  and  the  village  of 
Berny  which  the  French  took  the  other  day.  The  reason 
that  this  is  so  bad  a  piece  of  line  for  the  (iermans  is  that 
they  have  behind  them,  down  hill  most  of  the  way  and 
ai  the  furthest  not  much  over  two  miles  away,  the  flooded 
valley  of  tlie  Upper  Somme.  The  Somme  itself  is  here 
quite  a  small  stream,  and  this  is  paradoxically  enough  a 
bad  disadvantage  for  those  who  have  to  cross  it.  For  that 
small  stream,  flanked  by  a  canal,  has  upon  the  further 
side  of  it  marshes  differing  in  width  but  often  expanding 
to  close  on  half  a  mile.  Whether  these  marshes  are  fully 
flooded  at  this  particular  moment  1  do  not  know.  They 
are  under  water  the  greater  j^art  of  the  winter  and  tlure 
are  few  sights  more  curious  than  the  aspect  of  Peronne 
standing  up  above  a  sort  of  lagoon  of  wat*r  as  one  come  - 
up  by  the  light  railway  from  the  south  in  winter. 
Were  the  low -lying"  stretch  behind  the  German  line 


filled  by  a  broad  and  deep  river  the  throwing  of  pontoon 
bridges  acfross  it  and  the  replacing  of  them  when  they 
should  have  been  observed  and  ranged  by  the  enemy's 
fire  would  be  a  process  normal  to  war.  Even  then  the 
position  would  be  a  difficult  one,  for  it  is  always  perilous 
to  fight  with  your  back  to  an  obstacle.  But  a  narrow 
stream  flanked  by  marsh  is  a  much  more  serious  matter. 

The  floating  of  pontoons  to  bridge  a  stream  is  a  simple 
matter,  rapidly  accomplished,  and  if  such  a  bridge  be 
destroyed  it  can  be  (piickly  replaced  elsewhere.  But  the 
crossing  of  many  hundred  yards  of  marsh,  even  if  the 
marsh  be  not  yet  fully  flooded,  is  quite  another  business. 
Whether  you  establish  causeways  or  throw  across  a  long 
bridge  on  piles  you  are  in  either  case  condemned  to  very 
slow  work,  expensive  in  men  as  well  as  in  time,  and  fixed. 

Now  these  long  bridges  which  the  Germans  have  estab- 
lished are  jx-rpetually  being  destroyed  by  the  French 
artillery,  thanks  to  the  supremacy  in  the  air  which  the 
Allies  have  established.  They  are  as  perpetually  being 
replaced.  But  it  is  a  very  serious  labour,  and  the  result 
of  this  grave  difficulty  is  that  if  the  five  miles  of  (iennan 
line  immediately  in  front  of  the  river  were  to  break  or 
even  if  a  very  rapid  retirement  were  necessary,  there 
W(»ild  be  a  local  disaster. 

Further,  it  is  a  difficulty  which  interferes  with  supply. 
The  bringing  of  men  and  numitions  and  food  up  to  these 
tj^ve  miles  between  Berny  and  Biaches  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  wounded  therefrom  is  still  in  part  being  conducted 
across  the  river,  because  that  is  the  shortest  though  the 
most  perilous  way.  But  communication  is  depending 
more  and  more  upon  the  roads  (w  ith  their  light  railways) 
which  come  up  from  the  south,  and  as  the  single  line 
railway  running  from  Chaulnes  to  Peronne  can  no  longer 
be  used,  the  distribution  has  to  come  all  the  way  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ncsle,  west  of  which  point  on  the 
main  line  the  artillery  of  the  Allies  renders  the  line  un- 
usable ;  indeed,  I  believe  Nesle  (at  a  range  of  full  12,000 
yards  from  the  nearest  French  batteries)  to  be  the  German 
railhead. 

But  to  break  or  even  cause  the  retirement  of  this  German 
sector  between  Biaches  and  Berny  the  French  must  seize 
the  heavily  fortified  village  of  Barleux,  standing  in  its 
hoUow,  and  all  the  ground  behind  it  is  swept  by  artillery 
fire  from  Mont  Str  Quentin. 

In  the  same  connection  we  must  note  the  second  main 
gun  position,  that  of  the  hill  of  Villers,  for  it  not  only 
supports  Barleux  to  the  north,  but  also  the  depression 
between  Berny  and  the  river  to  the  south. 

The  word  "  hill  "  is  perhaps  a  little  misplaced  for  the 
large  roll  of  land  on  which  the  village  of  Villers-t'arbonne. 
stands.  It  is  barely  100  feet  above  the  Somme  behind  it, 
and  makes  no  more  than  a  flattish  lump  against  the  sk\ 
as  seen  from  the  French  positions  to  the  west.  But  it  i;: 
almost  as  well  suited  for  the  emplacement  of  the  German 
pieces  as  the  Mont  St.  Quentin  itself,  for,  like  the  Mont 
St.  Quentin  it  has  parallel  narrow  depressions  rounding 
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down  the  side  furthest  from  the  French  and  hidden  from 
them. 

These  two  heights,  then,  the  Mont  St.  Quentin  and  the 
roll  or  lump  of  Villers,  are  the  two  elements  of  the  position 
which  the  French  arc  chietiy  attempting  to  turn.  Their 
action  against  Ablaincourt  the  other  day  and  against 
(jcncnnont  behind,  has  not  only  for  its  object  the  creation 
of  a  salient  at  Chaulnes,  which  may  ultimately  compel 
the  abandonment  of  that  point,  but  also  and  more  the 
obtaining  of  positions  so  far  round  the  hill  of  \'illers  that 
the  gun  positions  there  shall  be  exposed. 

The  effort  against  the  Mont  St.  Quentin  is  even  more 
important,  and  it  is  here,  far  off  as  the  point  is,  that  the 
importance  of  Sailly-Sallisel  comes  in. 

The  two  villages  combined  under  the  hyphenated  title 
of  Sailly-Sallisel  (they  made  up  together  in  peace  a  com- 
munity of  less  than  800  souls  and  were  under  one  Mayor, 
forming  one  Commune),  are  in  shape  exactly  a  T.  Sailly, 
a  string  of  houses  stretched  along  the  main  Peronne- 
Bapaume  road,  forms  the  cross  of  the  T,  Sahisel  along  the 
side  road  running  to  the  east  forms  the  stem. 
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The  French,  at  the  time  of  writing,  are  in  occupation  of 
Sailly,  that  is,  of  the  houses  along  the  main  road.  They 
have  not  yet  taken  Sallisel,  but  they  threaten  it,  and 
when  they  take  it  the  wood  <jf  St.  Pierre  Vaast  to  the  south 
will  be  untenable.  The  Germans  have  already  begun  to 
withdraw  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  heavy  losses  in 
material  as  well  as  in  men,  their  guns  and  their  posts  from 
that  wood. 

The  wood  is  a  large  one  and  in  the  very  heart  of  it  the 
Germans  established  not  only  a  considerable  number  of 
batteries,  but  also  before  the  great  offensive  had  developed 
or  while  it  was  beginning,  and  when  the  place  was  still 
far  from  the  most  advanced  lines  of  the  Allies,  very  large 
shelters  containing  great  bodies  of  men.  These,  I  beheve 
replaced  a  big  group  of  huts  which  had  stood  in  the  wood 
during  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  To  compel  the 
evacuation  of  all  this  material  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  this  garrison  is  in  itself  a  considerable  step,  and  the 
occupation  of  Sailly  has  protected  it.  But  the  move 
upon  Sailly  to  the  north  of  the  wood,  the  advance  from 
Bouchavesnes  to  the  south  of  it  up  the  ridge  and  ulti- 
mately the  occupation  of  the  wood  itself,  will  have  conse- 
quences far  more  serious  for  the  enemy  than  a  mere  with- 
drawal of  men  and  guns,  expensive  as  that  operation  has 
already  proved  to  be.  For  when  Sallisel  is  taken  beyond 
Sailly,  when  the  wood  is  in  French  hands,  and  the  summit 


of  the  rise  in  front  of  Bouchavesnes  is  crossed,  a  wholly 
new  tactical  disposition  will  arise  in  this  field. 

Sailly-Sallisel  and  the  wood  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast  and, 
south  of  the  wood  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast,  the  ploughland 
east  of  Bouchavesnes,  all  of  them  stand  in  a  line  upon  a 
ridge  and  come  down  over  the  far  side  of  that  ridge.  It 
is  the  ridge  overlooking  the  little  river  or  brook  of  Tor- 
tille.  But  when  the  French  shall  be  in  full  possession  of 
that  ridge  ihcy  will  look  dircclly  upon  the  now  hidden 
gun  positions  behind  the  Mont  St.  Quentin. 

The  Germans  liave  recently  made  new  emplacements 
for  their  guns  above  and  behind  Moislaus,  so  that  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Tortille  is  swept  by  them.  But  though 
that  will  gravely  interfere  with  infantry  work  further 
east,  it  will  not  prevent  observation  from  the  ridge 
against  the  Mont  St.  Quentin  ;  and  when  full  direct 
observation  is  obtained  the  gun  positions  behind  Mont 
St.  Quentin  will  no  longer  be  tenable. 

The  moment  the  Germans  guns  now  hidden  behind 
Mont  St.  Quentin  have  to  be  withdrawn,  the  country  to 
the  south,  that  is  the  sector  the  peril  of  which  we  have 
described,  will  be  exposed.  It  will  only  have  the  positions 
behind  the  Hill  of  Villers  to  support  it,  and  if  these  should 
be  exposed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Mont  St.  Quentin  by 
the  French  advance,  the  whole  of  that  sector  falls.  With 
its  fall  the  sharp  salient  thus  produced  at  Chaulnes  will 
be  no  longer  tenable  :  neither  will  Peronne  ;  and,  should 
this  plan  be  carried  through  without  too  great  a  delay, 
there  must  inevitably  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  whole 
German  line  upon  this  front.  But  such  rearrangements 
are  not  easy  matters  to  effect  in  the  face  of  a  successful 
enemy  who  has  command  of  the  air  and  great  superiority 
in  fire.  Of  such  moment  is  the  action  now  in  process  for 
the  complete  possession  of  Sailly-Sallisel  and  the  whole 
ridge  upon  which  it  stands. 

From  the  above  summary  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
French  are  thrusting  at  four  separate  points,  success  upon 
all  of  which  combined  would  have  the  full  result  I  have 
just  described,  and  success  upon  any  one  of  which  greatly 
improves  the  chances  of  success  upon  its  neighbour. 
These  four  points  are  Sallisel,  the  ridge  between  Bou- 
chavesnes and  Moislains,  Barleux  and  the  sector  Berny- 
Genermont-Ablaincourt  and  Pressoire.  In  the  latter 
sector,  which  is  of  great  importance,  and  which  its  dis- 
tance from  the  region  of  the  British  work  has  somewhat 
withdrawn  from  observation  in  this  country,  the  French 
ha\'e  been  exercising  very  great  pressure  during  the  last 
few  days  and  that  successfully.  The  line  is  roughly 
defined  by  the  high  road  from  Chaulnes  to  Berny. 
Berny  has  been  carried  and  Ablaincourt,  after  a  serious 
struggle,  is  completely  held.  So  is  Pressoire.  Between 
Pressoire  and  Chaulnes  is  a  long  stretch  of  wood  which 
covered  the  latter  town.  It  was  occupied  at  the  end  of 
last  week.  But  the  German  batteries  behind  the  hill  of 
Villers  are  still  covered  and  will  remain  of  full  effect  until 
the  French  have  mastered  at  least  another  two  thousand 
yards  of  the  belt  in  front  of  them  here. 

If  Barleux,  which  is  very  strongly  held  indeed,  should 
be  carried,  the  effect  upon  Villers  would  be  much  sharper 
■  and  more  immediate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  with  ruins 
of  Barleux  in  French  hands,  the  batteries  behind  Villers 
could  hold  at  all.  The  French  would  then  have  before 
them  no  more  than  a  thousand  yards  of  falhng  ground  to 
cover,  at  the  end  of  which  Villers  is  certainly  turned.  But 
the  importance  of  Barleux  has  been  long  grasped  by  the 
enemy  ;  in  fact,  it  is  obvious.  It  has  not  only  been  very 
heavily  strengthened  upon  the  spot,  but  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  guns  both  behind  Villers  and  the  Mont 
St.  Quentin  are  detailed  for  its  support  and  for  the  plaster- 
ing of  the  ground  immediately  behind,  should  it  fall. 

The  German  units  in  front  of  the  French  here,  sub- 
jected as  they  are  to  an  extremely  severe  strain,  are  con- 
tinually renewed,  but  we  are  able  to  establish  their  com- 
position not  later  than  ten  days  ago.  The  whole  front 
down  as  far  as  Barleux  is  or  was  held  by  seven  German 
divisions,  none  too  strong  a  concentration  for  a  front  of 
14,000  yards. 

There  originally  stood  upon  the  north  of  their  line, 
down  as  far  as  the  southern  edge  of  the  wood  of  St.  Pierre 
Vaast,  three  divisions — the  51st  of  Reserve  and  the  two 
so-called  "  new  "  di\isions  (which  are  really  only  fragments 
of  older  depleted  divisions  pieced  together,  as  we  saw  in  a 
former  article),  the  213th  and  the  2r4th.  The  line  was 
prolonged  to  the  south  in  front  of  Bouchavesnes  by  the 
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two  divisions  of  the  i8th  corps,  the  21st,  and  the  23th. 
J'"inally.  the  more  oasily  defended  sector  beliind  tlie  lor- 
tille  and  soutli  (if  the  Sommc  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barleux  itself,  was  held  by  only  two  divisions,  the  212th, 
which  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  new  "  divisions,  hastily 
improvised  by  withclrawing  fragments  from  other  units, 
and  the  old  28th  division  of  the  14th  corps  which  in  time 
of  peace  was  in  garrison  I  belie\e  at  Karlsruhe.  It  is 
the  presence  of  this  28th  division  which  explains  the 
capture  of  letters  which  have  been  published  in  the  Conti- 
nental Press  in  which  the  soldiers  complain  of  the  I'rench 
air  raids  upon  Karlsruhe,  and  gi\e  us  some  impression 
oi«the  tremendous  effect  produced  by  those  reprisals. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  present  month  all 
this  organisation  was  changed,  and  the  units  whi(  h  have 
been  forced  back  in  the  successful  French  ad\:uict'  upon 
Sailly  and  beyond  Bouchavesnes,  are  comparati\ely  fresh 
forces  brought  up  in  relief.  The  enemy  apparently  com- 
mitted the  error  of  belie\-ing  that  the  Sailly  sector  was 
fairly  safe,  for  when  he  withdrew  the  three  divisions 
holding  it  (the  51st,  213th  and  214th)  he  replaced  them  by 
only  two  divisions,  the  17th  of  Reserve,  and  the  13th  of 
the  8th  corps,  which  in  time  of  peace  has  its  head<iuarters 
at  Cologne.  He  correspondingly  strengthened  the  sector 
south  of  the  wood  of  St.  Pierre,  that  is,  the  sector  in 
front  of  Bouchavesnes  and  beyond,  probably  because  he 
thought  that  this  being  nearer  to  the  Mont  St.  Ouentin 
the  principal  French  effort  would  be  deli\ered  there.  In 
the  place  of  the  two  divisions  which  had  stood  here  (the 
2ist  and  25th  of  the  i8th  corps)  he  put  in  three  :  The  loth 
division  of  Rescr\e,  the  9th  of  Rescrxe  aitd  the  iijth. 

The  line  was  prolonged  to  the  Somme  and  beyond  it, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Barleux  by  the  44th  of  Reserve 
and  by  the  29th.  The  29th  division  being  the  second 
division  of  the  14th  corps,  which  was  thus  moved  up  to 
relieve  its  fellow,  the  28th. 

These  last  two  divisions  of  relief  were  not  fully  moved 
up  when  the  main  French  stroke  was  delivered  in  this 
region,  and  that  is  what  accounts  for  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  our  Allies  seized  the  trenches  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Barleux  some  ten  days  ago. 

We  happen  to  have  peculiarly  full  details  with  regard 
to  one  of  these  divisions  of  relief,  the  loth  of  Reserve, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  above  as  being  moved  up 
in  front  of  Bouchavesnes.  One  of  its  regiments  which  was 
holding  the  trenches  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  St.. 
Pierre  has  a  history  which  can  be  followed  in  detail.  It 
was  put  into  the  first  great  attack  upon  Verdun  last 
February.  Its  first  battalion  lost  upon  that  occasion  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  its  effectives.  It  was  reduced  to  less 
than  80  men.  It  was  withdrawn  and  reconstructed  with 
drafts  of  convalescents,  of  class  1916  and  later  with  not  a 
few  drafts  from  1917  (a  class  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  p-rench  have  not  yet  had  to  use  at  all,  but  of  which  the 
Germans  have  already  put  into  the  field  a  large  portion 
and  probably  the  greater  part).  Then  in  the  early 
summer  it  was  put  upon  a  quiet  sector  in  Champagne. 
It  was  not  moved  until  the  21st  of  September.  It  was 
brought  up  at  the  end  of  the  month  behind  the  Somme 
hnes,  and  first  appeared  in  action  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  the  prese^it  month.  It  immediately  began  to 
suffer  very  severely  indeed.  Two  companies,  of  which 
we  have  j^recise  details  (the  loth  and  the  nth)  lost,  the 
one  more  than  four-fifths,  the  other  more  than  half  th(>ir 
complement  within  the  first  three  days,  and  it  is  worth 
remarking  that  this  complement  was  already  reduced 
to  not  much  more  than  half  the  full  establishment  before 
the  trenches  in  front  of  the  wood  were  taken  over. 

It  is  only  a  detail,  but  it  happens  to  be  one  on  which 
we  have  very  full  knowledge,  and  it  may  fairly  bf  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  what  is  going  on  everywhere  along  that 
front. 

The  loss  of  Sailly  immediately  led  to  a  very  sharp 
reinforcement  of  the  insufliciently  held  line  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  village.  This  reinforcement  consisted 
of  portions  of  three  divisions.  The  ist  Bavarian,  the 
2nd  Bavarian,  and  the  i6th,  the  2nd  Bavarian  having 
been  brought  up  the  last  of  the  three.  It  was  with  these 
troops  that  the  effort  to  re-take  the  village,  which  failed 
on  Wednesday  last,  was  made.  But  upon  the'  rest  of 
the  line  the  units  appear  to  be  much  what  they  %*ere  ten 
days  ago.  Thus  the  nth  Reser\'e  divisioh  meiitioned 
above  was  again  in  operation  on  this  same  dav.  the  i8th, 
and  the  Saxons  in  front  of  Chaulnes  (not  mentioned  in 


the  above  analysis,  which  only  applies  to  the  country 
north  of  Barleux),  are  still  there,  according  to  the  last 
comnuuiique  di-scribing  the  capture  of  the  wood. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  to  follow  in  connection 
with  this  detailed  (lisposition  of  the  tierman  forc(;s  in 
front  of  the  French  sector  certain  very  instructive  notes, 
the  publication  of  which  has  been  permitted  (?)  They 
refer  to  units  identified  recently  upon  this  front,  and  to 
their  dispositions,  and  help  us  to  understand  the  enormous 
congestion  of  men  which  the  enemy  has  been  compelled 
to  gather  for  his  defence,  and  the  mechanical  difficulties 
imposed  upon  this  congestion  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Allied  fire. 

Generally  speaking,  as  the  reader  is  aware  from  the 
previous  articles  in  these  columns,  the  reduced  German 
division  of  the  present  phase  of  the  war  consists  of  only 
three  regiments,  and  each  regiment  now  of  only  three 
battalions.  Generally  speaking,  again,  the  method  of 
relieving  the  strain  upon  the  immediate  front  is  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  past  the  arrangement  of  the  three 
battalions  with  each  regiment,  one  behind  the  other. 
That  furthest  away  and  supposed  to  be  "  in  repose  "  re- 
places the  existing  battalion  upon  the  front,  or  the  central 
one  replaces  this  exhausted  battalion.  In  any  case  a  cir- 
culation is  kept  up  so  that  at  any  one  moment  only  a  third 
of  the  effectives  present  are  under  the  heavy  strain  of  the 
immediate  front,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are,  one  of  them 
supposed  to  be  in  fair  security,  though  near  enough  to 
support  its  comrade,  the  other  in  complete  security  at 
some  distance  behind. 

Problem  of  Effective  Support 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  under  the  effect  of  the  Allied 
superiority  in  the  air,  and  in  gun  fire,  and  especially  with 
the  very  large  number  of  long  range  pieces  which  the 
Allies  have  gathered  upon  this  front,  a  dilemma,  already 
difiicult  and  yx-rhaps  to  become  insoluble,  has  appeared 
before  the  (ierman  Command.  The  three  battalions  are 
separated  now  by  very  wide  distances  indeed.  The 
heavy  gun  fire  of  the  Allies  spots  the  points  where  the 
enemy's  forces  are  gathered  with  such  accuracy  through 
the  superiority  of  its  aviation  arm,  that  you  have  in  a 
particular  case  which  has  been  carefully  examined,  the 
third  battalion  as  much  as  five  miles  behind  the  first. 
The  distance  is  even  greater  when  the  reserves  of  the 
division  as  a  whole  are  in  question.  The  system  of 
rotation  includes  not  only  the  relief  of  one  battalion  by 
another  within  the  same  regiment,  but  the  relief  of  one 
regiment  by  another.  Of  the  three  regiments,  of  which 
the  present  depleted  German  divisions  are  usually  com- 
posed, two  Mill  be  at  the  front  and  one  in  reserve  at  any 
one  moment. 

Now  this  regiment  in  reserve  will  be  as  far  back  as  ten 
miles  from  the  front  line.  That  is,  nearly  18,000  yards 
range. 

If  the  only  thing  of  which  a  Commander  had  to  think 
was  the  keeping  of  his  men  safe  from  gun  fire,  these  very 
great  distances  would  serve  their  purpose,  but,  as  always 
happens  in  any  problem,  the  whole  thing  is  a  balance  of 
advantages  and  di.sadvantages.  By  putting  the  supports, 
reserves  or  reliefs,  very  far  back,  you  save  them  pro- 
i:)ortionately  from  the  long  range  fire  of  your  opponent, 
but  you  expose  them  when  they  have  to  come  up  in 
relief,  especially  if  they  are  hurriedly  summoned,  as 
has  been  more  and  more  the  case  latterly  upon  the  Somme, 
to  a  \'ery  long  march  through  the  open  under  the  eyes  of  a 
superior  service,  which  spots  tiie  moxcment  exactly  for 
the  artillery  which  it  directs.  And  e\en  the  very  great 
distances  which  have  hitherto  bi>en  favoured  do  not  com- 
pletely shelter  the  units  withdrawn  to  them. 

As  far  back  as  Lieramont,  according  to  the  official 
French  news  of  last  week,  a  battalion  came  under  fire  and 
lost,  before  it  could  take  cover,  43  men,  and  Lieramont  is 
quite  10,000  yards  range  from  the  front  trenches. 

You  have  then,  in  this  attempt  to  save  men  by  very 
great  depth  of  formation,  first  of  all  no  complete  guarantee 
of  security  even  for  the  most  distant  posts,  and  secondly, 
such  heavy  losses  in  bringing  the  men  up  that  you  undo 
all  the  good  you  might  have  done  by  their  distant  with- 
drawal. 

An  Order  of  General  von  Hugel  has  been  captured, 
about  a  month  old,  pointing  out  that  "  given  superiority 
m  f^uns  and  aviation  of  the  encmv,  this  disposition  only 
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leads  to  enormous  losses  and  further  causes  the  troops  to 
separate  (that  is  to  lose  their  units,  or  for  the  units  to 
lose  contact)  before  they  are  in  touch  with  the  enemy." 

It  is  this  depth  of  formation  which  largely  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  the  German  counter-attacks.  Even  the 
second  line  starts  from  a  distance  which  handicaps  it  in 
its  attempt  to  recapture  the  front  trenches  when  they 
have  been  lost. 

For  instance,  in  the  counter-attack  upon  the  iM-ench 
a  fortnight  ago,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  second  battalion 
started  from  a  distance  nearly  2,000  yards  behind  the 
first  trenches.  And  the  battalions  in  the  first  trenches 
themselves  did  not  sufiiciently  garrison  the  first  line. 
Of  four  companies  in  the  battalion,  only  two  were  dis- 
covered in  the  first  line,  the  other  two  were  some  hundred 
yards  behind  in  supporting  trenches. 

Another  example  of  the  congesting  effect  of  pressure 
is  the  mi.xture  of  units,  which  has  been  proved  to  take  place 
more  than  once  the  last  few  weeks.     It  is  not  easy  for  the 


attack  to  identify  this.  We  cannot  tell  how  frequently 
it  takes  place.  When  a  large  number  of  prisoners  are 
taken  from  many  quite  different  units  in  a  comparatively 
small  space,  the  fact  could  be  established.  For  instance, 
when  the  loth  Reserve  Division  went  to  pieces  on  the 
edge  of  the  Wood  St.  Vaast  a  fortnight  ago,  it  was  hurriedly 
replaced  by  two  regiments  of  the  113th  division,  which 
came  from  its  left,  and  one  regiment  of  the  17th 
Iveservc  which  came  from  its  right.  And  three  days  later 
the  French  were  able  to  identify  in  the  midst  of  the  debris 
of  the  loth  division  portions  of  three  regiments  which  had 
been  sent  hurriedly  in  from  three  other  distinct  units,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  capture  of  Sailly. 

H.  Belloc 

Certain  omissions  in  Mr.  Hilairc  Bclloc's  article  have 
been  made  at  the  request  of  the  Press  Bureau.  As  these 
omissions  often  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  argument,  the 
places  ic'hcrc  thcv  occur  arc  marked  by  asterisks 
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WHATEVER  else  a  writer  of  naval  events  can 
attempt  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  there 
is  one  thing  absolutely  barred  to  him,  that  is 
the  task  of  writing  contemporary  history.  In 
the  mi]itar\'  field  something  more  than  a  bare  outline 
of  events  is  public  property  almost  as  soon  as  the  events 
occur.  And  the  skeleton  that  the  official  bulletins  supply 
can  he  made  li\ing  by  tlie  censored  testimonies  of  corre- 
spondents at  the  front  and  the  elucidations  of  skilled 
critics  at  home.  But  it  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  the  scattered  items  of  naval  news  that 
reach  us  afford  even  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  truth,  and 
if  they  did,  for  various  reasons  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  analytical  writer  to  add  materially  to  the  picture. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this,  or  to  see 
a  reason  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  August, 
for  instance,  we  heard,  from  our  Admiralty  commuiucjue, 
that  tlie  (ierman  fleet  had  entered  the  North  Sea  pre- 
ceded by  scouting  Zeppelins,  that  these  had  found  the 
British  llect  were  out  in  overwhelming  strength,  and  that 
thereupon  the  Ciermans  had  retreated  precipitately  to 
their  harbours.  In  searching  for  the  enemy,  two  British 
light  cruisers,  Nottin'^hani  and  Falmouth  were,  we  are 
told,  lost  by  submarine  attack,  but  that  we  had  sunk 
one  German  submarine  and  rammed  the  second.  Behind 
all  this  there  was  obviously  an  interesting  story,  and  its 
interest  was  far  from  limited  to  the  bare  fact  that  the 
German  fleet  a\oided  action,  as  soon  as  it  learned  that 
action  meant  engaging  a  superior  force.  But  the 
Admiralties  of  both  sides  agree  in  maintaining  absolute 
silence  as  to  all  the  things  we  want  to  know.  For  instance 
the  German  press  had  told  us  shortly  before  this  ex- 
pedi4:ion  was  announced,  that  all  the  ships  injured  at 
Jutland  were  repaired  and  once  more  ready  for  action. 
The  British  communique  says  that  the  "  German  High 
Seas  Fleet  "  came  out,  but  does  not  specify  either  its 
numbers  or  its  composition.  Yet  our  lookouts  pre- 
sumably saw  them  all,  and  any  way  they  passed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Dutch  trawlers,  so  that  the  identity 
of  tiie  constituent  ships  must  have  been  known  to  many 
besides  the  enemy.  If  we  could  be  told  the  facts,  we 
should  have  an  important  check  on  the  presumed  losses 
of  the  Germans  at  Jutland,  and  an  index  to  their  present 
strength.  Again,  we  do  not  know  how  far  north  nor 
how  far  west  the  Germans  ventured.  Clearly  not  so  far 
but  that  retreat,  wjien  retreat  became  necessary,  was 
open.  But  it  certainly  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  where  the  turning  point  was,  for  without  knowing 
this  the  significance  of  the  sortie  can  hardly  be  judged. 
Next,  take  submarine  attacks.  We  would  give 
something  to  know  how  far  the  German  subrriarine  that 
attacked  Nottin>^ham  and  Falmouth  was  from  the 
main  fleet  when  the  attack  was  made,  for  this  would  tell 
us  something  about  the  German  plan.  Was  the  sortie 
just  a  trap  that  had  achieved  its  purpose  when  our  look- 
out forces  ran  into  the  under-water  ambush  ?    It  seems 


certain  that  it  was  not  the  ambush  that  checked  the 
pursuit,  for  that  must  have  become  impossible  earlier. 
We  ask  all  these  questions  in  vain. 

The  German  communique,  if  reliable,  which  is,  of 
course,  very  unlikely,  supplied  some  illuminative  com- 
ment, in  spite  of  its  silence  as  to  the  main  operation, 
to  wit,  the  sortie  of  the  fleet.  The  enemy's  first  story 
was  only  that  one  of  his  submarines  sighted  five  British 
cruisers  accompanied  by  two  destroyer  flotillas  on  the 
south-easterly  course  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Behind 
these  were  six  battle  cruisers  protected  by  a  second 
flotilla.  The  submarine  proceeded  to  sink  a  four-funnel 
destroyer,  whereupon  the  whole  British  squadron  turned 
about,  when  a  cruiser  of  the  Chatham  class  was  torpedoed 
twice.  Two  and  a  half  hours  later  the  submarine,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  been  dodging  the  patrols,  got  in  a 
third  shot  on  this  wounded  cruiser,  which  was  now  being 
towed  home.  And  the  third  shot  proved  fatal.  Still 
later  a  second  submarine  got  another  British  cruiser. 
Of  this  story  all  that  related  to  the  sinking  of  a 
destroyer  was  contradicted  by  the  Admiralty.  But 
the  rest  of  it,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
British  communique,  was  published  without  official 
comment.  On  balance  the  enemy  were  something  to  the 
good,  but,  as  usual,  the  facts  were  not  sufficient,  so  he 
characteristically  proceeded  to  magnify  the  event.  On 
the  22nd  August  a  new  official  communique  was  issued 
in  Berlin,  in  which  the  British  fleet  encountered  by  the 
submarines  had  battleships  added  to  it,  and  of  these  the 
submarines  claimed  to  have  hit  one,  with  terrible  and 
picturesque  results  to  the  battleship  in  question.  But 
beyond  claiming  this  additional  success  this  communique  ■ 
added  nothing  to  our  information  about  the  time  of  the 
attacks  or  the  disposition  of  the  forces.  And  the  addi- 
tional success  was  incontinently  denied  at  Whitehall. 

Fleet  Disposition 

WTiat  are  we  to  make  of  such  material  ?  As  it  stands 
it  throws  little  light  on  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and 
none  on  his  present  strength,  and  it  leaves  us  still  in  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  the  dispositions  of  our  own  fleet. 
At  Jutland,  of  course,  we  know  that  the  Vice-Admiral 
commanding  the  Battle  Crui.ser  Fleet  had  a  squadron 
of  battleships  under  his  command.  A  httle  less  than  a 
month  before  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  much-discussed  com- 
munication to  the  mayors  of  the  East  Coast  towns,  had 
said  that  important  units  of  force  would  be  moved  further 
south.  :,Has  the  Vice- Admiral  this  battle  squadron 
still  ?  The  Germans  say  he  has.  But  then  they  are  not 
to  be  believed.  Still  the  Germans  must  know  exactly 
what  were  our  dispositions  on  August  igth.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  Zeppelin  scouting  that  the  enemy 
can  get  this  knowledge  when  he  pleases  in  clear  weather. 
But  such  are  the  exigencies  of  naval  war  that  we,  whose 
interest  in  the  British  fleet  is  surely  not  less,  cannot  be 
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allowed  to  share  the  information.  And,  as  a  result, 
it  is  impossible  to  present  any  clear  picture  of  the  strategic 
position  in  the  North  Sea,  or  to  indicate  how,  if  at  all,  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  has  affected  it.  Now  we  have  retaliated 
for  the  loss  of  Nottiiii>ha)ii  and  Falmouth  by  sending  a 
torpedo  into  Mutnheu,  but  we  do  not  claim  to  have 
sunk  her.  But  this  throws  no  light  on  the  strategic 
situation. 

Now  take  the  other  field  of  naval  war— namely,  the 
submarine  campaign  against  the  trading  ships  of  all 
nations.  This  has  been  veiled  in  almost  as  great  a 
mystery  as  conceals  the  mo\ements  and  dispositions  of 
IJie  opposed  fleets.  Some  information,  it  is  true,  is 
published  about  the  losses  of  ships  as  they  occur,  but 
not  all  details  about  all  losses,  and  without  such  details 
no  attempt  can  be  made  either  to  total  them,  to  analyse 
the  progress  of  destruction  according  to  the  theatre  in 
which  it  takes  place,  to  elucidate  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  campaign,  to  indicate  how  far  our  enemies  are 
complying  with  tiie  \ery  detinite  imdertaking  that  they 
gave  to  the  United  Slates  of  America,  or  to  forecast  the 
future. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  fogging 
every  aspect  of  the  sea  war.  so  far  as  it  can  be  fogged,  if 
by  doing  so  we  can  confound  the  knavish  tricks  of  the 
enemy.  But  it  is  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
public  opinion,  in  this  and  neutral  countries,  rightly 
informed  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  properly  balanced.  If 
the  broad  facts  are  not  known,  the  meaning  and  conse- 
quences cannot  be  known,  nor  right  expectations  as  to 
the  future  formed.  How  easily  contradictory  inferences 
can  now  be  drawn  is  illustrated  by  the  following.  On 
October  14th  the  very  brilliant  writer  who,  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  sums  up  the  world  position  for  us  in  the 
Osberver,  told  us  that  our  na\al  methods  had  been  so 
successful  in  home  waters  that  the  enemy  submarines 
were  no  longer  a  grave  menace  to  our  trade,  and  that, 
thanks  to  the  untiring  work  of  our  Allies,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  formidable  even  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  on 
the  Friday  following,  the  Times  began  a  leading  article 
on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  by  saying  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  universal  satisfaction  that  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  safely.  And  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
we  were  told  that  the  pre\-ious  day  had  made  a  fresh 
record  at  Lloyd's — no  less  than  twenty-five  casualties  by 
mines  and  submarines  having  been  announced.  This  last 
item  of  news  makes  it  clear  enough  that  the  submarines 
are  distressingly  busy.  But  surely  it  is  unthinkable  that 
a  point  has  been  reached  when  the  safe  arrival  of  any 
named  ship  cannot  be  guaranteed  ? 

Could  not  some  way  be  found  by  which  the  public 
could  be  kept  abreast  of  the  truth  in  a  matter  of  such 
tremendous  importance  as  this  without  any  details  being 
given  away  that  would  make  the  enemy's  task  easier  ? 
If  the  facts  now  available  indicate  that  the  efiiciencyof 
the  submarine  campaign  is  likely  to  be  increased,  surely 
nothing  is  lost  but  everything  gained  by  preparing  the 
public  for  news  which,  however  disagreeable,  can  hardly 
be  disastrous  ?  And  if  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
submarine  campaign  is  due  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
humanity  of  the  enemy's  methods,  is  it  not  all  gain  and 
not  loss  to  the  Allies  that  opinion  in  neutral  countries 
should  be  stirred  to  resent  these  methods  by  the  utmost 
publicity  being  given  to  the  enemy's  outrages  ?  These, 
of  course,  are  matters  which  only  those  in  the  chief 
command  can  judge  ;  and  it  is  easier  for  the  onlooker  to 
see  the  disadvantages  than  advantages  of  our  present 
methods. 

The  writer  in  the  Observer,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  affords  us,  in  last  Sunday's  issue,  an  illustration 
of  the  frame  of  mind  which  may  ensue  from  our  general 
ignorance  of  the  strategic  position  in  the  North  Sea. 
For  he  asked  with  evident  anxiety  whether  the  War 
Committee  knew  all  that  could  be  known  of  German  plans 
of  invasion  in  present  conditions.  "  Do  they  know  the 
exact  situation  of  the  (ierman  Navy?  What  fresh 
machinations  are  being  planned  with  submarines  and 
inines  ?  Are  there  not  always  enough  merchant  ships 
laid  up  in  (ierman  ports  to  carry  a  tierman  army  ?  Is 
the  co-operation  of  our  Navy  and  of  our  home  defence 
land  forces  assured  ?  "  and  much  to  the  same  effect. 
Now  here  again  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  Mr.  Balfour 
could  continue  in  the  career  of  candour  which  he  began 
in  the  month  of  May,  there  could  be  not  only  no  alarm 


Imt  no  enquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  Gemiany  in- 
\  ading  these  islands.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  broad 
simple  facts  of  the  case  can  be  kept  before  us  ?  At 
[n  csent  it  looks  as  if  the  public  were  being  invited  to  form 
\  lews  as  to  the  danger  from  submarines  th^t  are  alter- 
nately far  too  optimistic  and  unnecessarily  alarming,  and 
as  to  the  danger  of  in\  asion  that  are  altogether  baseless. 

Arthuk  Pollen. 

The   Real   Serbia 

THOSE  who  would  understand  the  Serbian  atti- 
tude toward  the  war  would  do  well  to  take  up 
.-1  Balkan  Freebooter,  by  Jan  Gordon  (Smith  Elder 
and  Co.,  7s.  6d.).  and  read  the  whole  of  the  book 
(  arefully.  For,  though  the  writer  deals  with  events  of  the 
days  oi  the  Obrenovitch  rule  in  Serbia  for  the  most 
part,  and  though  his  story  ends  before  the  breaking  of  the 
1-uropean  war,  he  shows  quite  clearly,  in  this  story  of 
Petko  Moritch,  how  Austria  and  .Austrian  intrigue  made 
hell  in  Serbia,  how  Turkish  rule  made  worse  hell  in 
^Macedonia,  and  how  the  Serb  is  indomitable,  a  cunning 
lighter  and  a  gallant  man. 

Petko  told  this  story  to  the  author,  the  story  of  his  own 
lite.  It  includes  certain  escapes  from  prison,  certain 
athentures  which  prove  the  man's  great  bravery  and  his 
]iossession  of  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  certain  soldierly 
t'pisodes  in  the  time  when  Petko  was  comitadj,  and  at 
the  end  an  appalling  story  of  Turkish  brutality,  into  which 
tomes  an  incongruous  picture  of  Turkish  chivalry  and 
real  kindness.  It  is,  as  all  stories  of  real  happenings  must 
he,  a  little  inconsequent — so  many  of  Petko's  adventures 
had  to  nothing,  and  were  one  writing  romance  they  would 
bf  left  out ;  as  it  is,  they  add  to  the  atmosphere  of  reality 
that  envelops  the  tale.  " 

In  the  days  of  Petko's  childhood,  "  songs  and  tales 
dealt  with  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  Serbian  romance, 
the  defeat  at  Kossovo,  of  the  exploits  of  Marko  Kralic- 
\itch,  or  of  the  deeds  of  brigands  and  robbers  and  of  such 
men  as  Kara  George  and  Voivoda  Velko,  his  chief  general, 
and  Stephen  Singelitch.  The  subject  matter  was  either 
bloodshed,  or  ingenious  robberies,  or  other  dare-devil 
exploits,  and  upon  such  strong  meat  the  infant  morals  were 
fed,  producing  naturally  a  point  of  view  somewhat 
estranged  from  our  own." 

It  is  the  presentation  of  that  point  of  view  in  the 
l)erson  of  Petko  Moritch  that  makes  the  book  so  note- 
worthy. One  knows  the  whole  of  the  Balkans  better  for 
perusal  of  it,  for  it  throws  new  light  on  Balkan  intrigue, 
and  shows  up  racial  antagonisms  and  hereditary 
animosities  which  have  always  been  hard  for  the  Western 
mind  to  understand.  Serbian  virtues  are  not  Western 
Mrtues  ;  Serbian  ideals  are  not  western  ideals — these  facts 
ery  out  from  every  page,  and  yet  the  author  has  got  so  far 
into  the  Serbian  mind  that  he  makes  clear  the  fact  that 
the  Serb  is  a  man  equal  to  any  Western  product,  one  who 
lives  a  little  nearer  to  nature,  and  is  in  reality  quite 
>imple  :  only  by  reason  of  the  different  mode  of  thought 
jirevailing  in  the  West  does  he  appear  complex.  The 
student  of  racial  problems  will  find  much  here  that  is  of 
\alue,  for  not  only  Petko  himself,  but  also  the  people  with 
\vhom  his  adventures  brought  him  in  contact,  are  clearly 
limned,  and  the  book  is  a  picture  of  Serb,  Bulgar,  Rou- 
manian, Turk,  and  Montenegrin  character. 

Yet,  in  considering  these  serious  aspects  of  the  work, 
Mght  must  not  be  lost  of  its  interest  as  a  story  of  adven- 
ture. Stevenson  himself  never  told  a  more  exciting  tale, 
l(n-  Petko  was  one  to  whom  adventures  came  naturally— 
or  It  may  have  been  that  the  country  in  which  he  Hved 
was  so  disturbed  that  what  civihsation  counts  as  adven- 
ture was  conimonplace.  However  this  may  be,  here  is 
matter  in  which  a  schoolboy  will  revel  and  a  grown  man 
stay  out  of  bed  to  find  out  what  happened  next.  Brigands 
are  commonplace  in  the  story,  and  of  fighting  there  is 
as  much  as  men  could  compass,  while  Petko's  escapes  and 
exploits  form  a  network  in  which  the  reader  is  inevitably 
caught  and  held.  With  no  pretence  of  fine  writing,  but 
smiply,  as  befits  the  life  history  of  a  simple  and  courageous 
man,  the  author  recites  the  main  events  of  Petko's  career, 
and  the  result  is  such  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  fulfil 
certain  half-promises  made  in  the  course  of  tliis  book, 
and  give  us  more  stories  of  the  real  Serbia  and  her  sons 
and  daughters. 
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New  Roads  for  London 


By  W.  R.   Davidge,  F.S.I. 


FROM  the  strategical  point  of  view,  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  London  is  the  vital 
factor.  Situated  right  at  the  head  of  the  broad 
Thames  Estuary,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  is 
comparatively  narrow,  the  little  Roman  settlement  on 
the  hillock  bounded  by  the  "  \\'all  brook  "  was  the  first 
place  where  the  river  could  be  crossed  by  bridge  or  ford. 
Hence  London  has  always  remained  and  must  remain  a 
focal  centre  to  which  and  from  which,  all  roads  and  all 
railwEws  must  lead. 

If  England  were  invaded  to-morrow,  there  would  be 
a  mighty  rush  of  men  to  the  threatened  spot.  Every 
railway  would  be  congested  to  its  utmost  limits.  Every 
railway  truck  would  lend  its  aid,  but  in  the  last  resort, 
it  is  upon  our  roads  and  our  road  system  that  we  shall 
depend.  The  roads  through  and  round  London  are 
therefore  all  important  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
The  geographical  conditions  are  such  that  troops  from 
Salisbury  or  Aldcrshot,  or,  in  fact,  from  any  part 
of  the  country,  must  almost  inevitably  pass  through 
or  round  London.  The  problem  of  new  roads  for 
London,  and  especially  Greater  London,  is,  therefore, 
of  vital  national  importance,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  through  the  foresight  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  project 
has  already  been  worked  out,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  will  go  a  long  way  to  the  sohition  of  the  difficulty. 

Probably  the  six  best  main  roads  out  of  London  are 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago.  Which  of  us  who  comes  in  by  tram  or  'bus 
along  the  Edgware  Road,  or  the  Staines  Road,  or  the 
Romford  Road,  thinks  of  the  Roman  legions  who  long 
ago  built  the  highway  he  uses  ?  Which  of  the  travellers 
from  Merton  or  Tooting  to  the  Elephant,  remembers  that 
he  is  journeying  along  the  identical  Stane  Street  of 
Roman  days  from  Chichester  to  London  Bridge,  the  same 
road  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  leads  away  north 
from  Bishopsgate  to  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  along  what 
is  now  the  Kingsland  Road,  but  which  once  was  the 
Ermine  Street.  Even  to-day  the  wayfarer  from  Rochester 
and  Dover  passes  along  the  Old  Dover  Road,  and  for  many 
a  mile  can  trace  the  long  straight  stretch  of  road  that 
leads  over  Shooter's  Hill,  and  at  one  time  ran  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  crossing  the  river  at  or 
near  the  Horseferry  at  Westminster.  The  sketch  map 
shows  these  six  Roman  roads,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
have  formed  the  skeleton  on  which  London  has  grown. 


flROMAN  LONDON  ' 


I. — Roman  London 

All  these  roads  in  their  origin  were  military  roads  for 
strategical  purposes,  and  the  map  shows  how  well  they 
served  their  purpose  of  conveying  the  forces  of  the  Empire 
straight  to  the  desired  point.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
roads  did  not  all  pass  through  the  little  settlement  which 
was  then  London.  Several  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
planned  expresssly  to  convey  troops  outside  arid  around 
the  lines  of  the  walled  city,  without  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  a  town  which  e\cn  then  was  no  doubt 
congested  in  its  narrow  streets.     For  considerably  over 


a  thousand  years,  these  six  Roman  roads  were  practically 
the  only  main  roads  into  or  out  of  London.  Even  by  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  were  very  few  additional 
roads,  and  the  City  of  London  itself  had  not  grown  far 
outside  its  original  Roman  walls. 

The  first  attempt  really  to  improve  and  extend  the 
main  roads  was  made  in  Ogilby's  great  survey  of  the  roads 
for  Charles  II.,  intended  primarily  for  military  purposes. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  itself,  which  furnishes  us  with  all 
our  maps,  was  in  the  first  place,  as  the  name  implies, 
dictated  by  military  necessity.  When  we  consider  the 
development  of  any  continental  town,  it  is  obvious  how 
great  an  incentive  military  needs  have  been  throughout 
Europe.  The  routes  naiionales  of  France  are  an  object- 
lesson  to  all  the  world. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  introduction  of 
the,  turnpike  system,  a  remarkable  improvement  took 
place  in  our  roads,  and  on  all  hands  a  broader  conception 
arose  of  the  ^'ery  important  part  played  by  the  main  roads. 
The  Roman  roads  still  formed  the  backbone  of  the  means 
of  comrnunication,  but  little  by  little  new  roads  were 
formed  in  all  directions  and  on  a  scale  never  before 
dreamt  of.  In  1756,  the  "  New  Road  from  Paddington 
to  Islington  "  (now  known  as  the  Euston  Road  and 
Pentonville  Road),  was  laid  out  in  the  open  country,  a 
mile  or  more  away  from  what  was  then  the  built-up  area 
of  London.  The  evils  of  narrow  streets  had  been  noted, 
for  the  Act  of  Parliament  laid  down  that  the  buildings 
should  be  set  back  50  feet  from  the  road,  making  150  feet 
between  the  houses— a  remarkable  instance  of  foresight 
as  to  the  probable  needs  of  the  future. 

In  1773  the  General  Turnpike  Act  fixed  the  widths  of 
such  new  thoroughfares  at  a  minimum  of  60  feet,  and  we 
find  this  standard  steadily  improved  upon  as  years  went 
by.  In  i8oq  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on 
Highways  recommended  a  width  of  80  feet  for  all  main 
roads  in  Greater  London.  The  Controller  of  His  Majesty's 
mails,  however,  considered  that  a  width  of  at  a  least  90  feet 
should  be  provided  between  the  buildings  on  all  roads 
within  ten  miles  of  London. 

A  hundred  years  ago  much  was  done  to  improve 
and  provide  new  roads  in  the  London  area.  During 
and  immediately  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  many 
new  works  were  undertaken.  The  London  and  East 
India  Docks  and  the  broad  East  India  Dock  Road, 
Great  Dover  Street,  and  many  others,  and  when 
peace  was  finally  obtained  after  Waterloo,  there  was 
no  more  fitting  memorial  than  the  construction  of  Water- 
loo Bridge,  one  of  the  finest  monuments  ever  constructed. 
With  peace  and  prosperity  came  more  public  works, 
and  the  Government  itself  led  the  way  with  the  con- 
struction of  Regent  Street. 

Both  Government  and  Municipal  Authorities  have  since 
spent  many  millions  in  improving  streets  in  the  central 
area,  but  no  thought  whatever  has  been  given  to  the 
main  road  outlets  to  and  from  London.  The  cost  of 
these  internal  improvements  has  been  verv  considerable  ; 
the  total  amount  spent'  by  the  London  County  Council 
and  their  predecessors,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
on  street  improvements,  exclusive  of  river  bridges,  em- 
bankments and  tunnels,  has  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£28,000,000.  By  wise  planning  now,  we  can  save  our- 
selves from  expenditure  of  this  kind  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railways,  the  main  loads  fell 
into  disuse  for  any  but  short  distance  traffic,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  for  upwards  of  seventy  years 
hardly  any  new  main  roads  have  been  constructed  in  the 
whole  of  Greater  London.  The  population  has  grown 
sevenfold  ;  thousands  of  miles  of  mean  suburban  streets 
and  houses  have  been  built,  but  the  main  roads  are  the 
same  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago — in  many  cases 
of  less  width  than  they  were  then. 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  not  a  road  leading  in  and  out 
of  London  which  is  not  seriously  congested  for  consider- 
able portions  of  its  length.  The  resuscitation  of  the  use 
of  the  rpad  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  motor 
traffic  diu'ing  the  last  fifteen  years  has  revolutionised  the 
whole  problem,  and  the  constant  growth  of  motor  omnibus 
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routes  makes  it  essential  that  newer  and  speedier  routes 
should  be  rendered  available. 

The  London  Trathc  Commission  of  1005  made  a  be- 
ginning' in  the  consideration  of  the  jjroblem,  and  the 
recently  abolished  London  TratiJic  Branch  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  by  many  years  of  careful  investigation 
prepared  the  necessary  data  as  to  the  needs  and  direction 
of  the  traffic.  Meanwhile,  the  loss  of  life  and  the  number 
of  injuries  to  persons  using  the  streets  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area  has  grown  to  this  alarming  e.xtent. 

1005     Killed  ..         ..     1J2     Injured      ..     11,688 

Kjio        „       ..         ..     388  ,,  ..     i7,5()o 

1915         „       ..         -.847  .,  ••     26,487 

These   Ijgures  alone   demand  that   provision  should    be 

made,  and  made  at  an  early  date,  to  deal  comprehensively 

with  the  traffic  problem. 


Prior  to  the  war,  the  urgency  of  the  problem  was 
recognised  on  all  sides,  and  in  I'jiJ,  Nery  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Local  (io\ern- 
ment  Board  tliat  steps  should  be  taken  to  j^iit  into  execu- 
tion the  excellent  road  schemes  suggested  by  the  London 
Traffic  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  November, 
i()i.5,  Mr.  John  Bums  called  a  Conference  of  the  135  Local 
Authorities  in  (ireater  London,  and  of  various  societies 
and  professional  institutions  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  as  a  consequence  six  sectional  conferences  were 
formed  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  various  proposals.  The 
reports  of  the  conferences  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  are  unanimous  in  their  approval  of 
the  proposed  new  roads,  many  of  which  they  regard  as 
inuuediately  necessary. 

The   whole   of  these   "  necessary   roads  "    have   been 
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closely  invcstigatod  by  the  ronfercnces,  and  the  accom- 
panying plan  shows  the  proposals  in  their  linal  form. 
The  work  of  the  conferences  has,  like  everything  else, 
been  injuriously  affected  by  the  war,  but  it  was  decided 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  continue  it  in  order  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  everything  should  be  ready  to  put 
the  work  into  execution  and  thus  provide,  if  necessary, 
an  outlet  for  the  labour  of  large  bodies  of  men. 

The  proposed  roads,  including  51  miles  of  existing  roads, 
have  a  total  length  of  about  130  miles,  of  which  about 
io()  miles  pass  through  open- country  and  about  21  miles 
through  built-up  property. 

Briefly,  the  main  propoasls  are  a  North  Circul.^r 
Ro.'Mi  round  the  north  of  London  from  Kew  Bridge, 
round  to  Leytonstone,  via  Ealing  Common,  the  Welsh 
Harp,  Hendon,  Palmer's  Green,  and  Edmonton,  linking 
up  all  the  main  roads,  and  on  the  south  of  the  river  a 
South  Circular  I^o.\d,  formed  by  linking  up  and  im- 
proving existing  roads,  from  Well  Hall,  Woolwich,  to 
Clapham  Common,  passing  on  the  way  Catford,  Forest 
Hill,  Dulwich  Common  and  Tulse  Hill. 

Other  proposals  are  :  A  new  main  road  westwards, 
a  new  main  road  eastwards,  a  new  main  road  north- 
wards and  another  south-westwards  to  Chertsey. 
Bypass  roads  or  loop  roads  at  Brentford  and  Croydon 
are  already  arranged  for,  and  other  or  loop  roads  are 
proposed  to  avoid  Romford,  East  Ham,  Eltham, 
Bromley,  Sutton,  Kingston  and  Kingston  Hili. 

Two  important  internal  improvements  are  proposed, 
one  from  Essex  Road  to  Lea  Bridge  Road,  which  will 
give  a  badly  wanted  new  outlet  to  the  north-east,  and 
one  from  City  Road  to  Hackney  Road,  to  connect  the 
proposed  eastern  and  western  avenues  via  the  Euston 
Road,  and  thus  form  a  new  way  right  across  London. 

The  North  and  SOuth  Circular  Roads  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  present-day  traffic,  but  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  on  national  grounds  they  should 
not  be  supj)lemented  by  one  or  more  additional  roads  in  a 
general  circular  direction.  The  great  plan  being  prepared 
by  the  London  Society,  by  a  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  is  taking  this  point  into 
consideration,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  (lovernment  will 
do  likewise,  either  by  laying  down  additional  roads,  or  by 
permanently  reserving  a  belt  of  open  country  which 
would  be  of  service  at  a  later  date,  either  for  defensive 
purposes  or  for  military  training  and  aerial  defence,  which 
recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  so  necessary. 

The  other  official  proposals  are  for  convenience  divided 
into  the  six  sections  into  which  (Greater  London  was 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  investigation. 

North-East  Section  : 

Eastern  Avenue,  a  new  artery  of  great  importance  mid- 
way between  existing  main  roads.  Commencing  in  Hack- 
ney Road  at  Great  Cambridge  Street  and  passing  north 
of  ^'ictori:^  Park  through  Lcyton  and  Leytonstone, 
and  north  of  Ilford  to  a  point  in  the  Romford  bypass 
(constructed  to  avoid  the  town  of  Romford),  just  east 
of  Gidea  Park.  The  details  of  this  route  through  Leyton 
and  Leytonstone  are  open  to  criticism,  but  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  new  thoroughfare  is  admitted.  A  new' 
Deck  Road  at  Canning  Town,  ai'forciing  relief  to  the  jirescnt 
traffic  congestion  near  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks. 
liast  Ham  and  Barking,  Bypass,  a  new  road  avoiding  these 
towns  from  the  l^eckton  Road  to  a  point  on  the  Ripple 
l^oad  beyond  Barking,  greatly  facilitating  dock  and 
otlier  traffic  in  the  direction  of  Tilbury,  whicli  will  be  of 
still  greater  v.ilue  if  a  new  liridge  is  constructed  over  the 
Lea  at  Canning  Town.  Other  imprf)venients  are  proposed 
in  the  town  of  fiarking  and  a  new  road  from  South  Wood- 
ford to  Ilford. 

North  Section  : 

Ncia  Canihridff,e  Road,  an  entirely  new  artery  leading  due 
north  from  the  L.C.C.  White  Hart  Lane  Estate,  Totten- 
ham, parallel  with  the  existing  road  and  terminating  at 
its  northern  end  at  Turnford,  on  the  existing  Cambridge 
Koad,  and  with  branches  at  its  southern  end  to  Green 
Lanes  and  Tottenham. 

Nortii-West  Section  : 

New  West-ern  Avenue,  starting  from  Blenheim  Crescent, 
Kensington,  crossing  into  Silchester  Road  and  then  under 
tlie  West  London  Railway,  south,  of  Wormwood  Scrubs, 
then  north  of  Hanger  Hill  and  across  open  country  just 
south   of    the    G.W.R.    High  ^^^•combe    Hue,    and"    ter-  ^ 


minating  in  the  Oxford  Road  a  mile  beyond  Uxbridgc 
thus  relieving  the  existing  main  road  to  L'xbridge  and 
Oxford. 

Sudbury  Extension,  another  much-needed  link,  fonning  a 
bypass  avoiding  Willesden  and  Wembly.  giving  an  alter- 
native route  to  Harrow,  and  forming  a  valAble  connection 
from  Kew  Bridge  northward. 

Soutii-West  Section  : 

Brentford  Bypass  is  already  provided  for,  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  having  secured  powers  for  the  construction 
of  an  80  ft.  road,  avoiding  the  narrow  High  Street  o£ 
Brentford,  with  its  eastern  end  at  Kew  Bridge  and  its 
western  end  in  the  Bath  Road  just  beyond  Hounslow. 
An  extension  to  the  Basingstoke  Road  from  Staines  is 
badly  needed. 

Kingston  Bypass. — The  first  proposal  was  to  avoid  not  only 
the  town  of  KingstOTi,  but  the  steep  climb  up  Kingston 
Hill  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  new  road  from  Robin  Hood 
Gate.  Kingston  Vale,  skirting  New  Maiden  and  Surbiton, 
and  rejoining  the  Portsmouth  Road  near  Esher.  Although 
probably  too  circuitous  to  be  much  used  as  a  bypass  on 
the  existing  road,  this  line  will  be  of  great  value  in  taking 
traffic  from  Tooting  and  Merton  direct  to  the  I^ortsmouth 
Road.  This  proposal  has  been  agreed,  and  also  an  inner 
bypass  road  suggested  by  the  Kingston  Town  Council 
from  Surbiton  Assembly  Rooms  to  Norbiton,  on  the  line 
of  an  existing  pipe  track  ;  an  important  connection  is  also 
suggested  from  Surbiton  to  Copse  Hill,  Wimbledon. 
Thames  Bridges. — A  new  bridge  is  suggested  at  Richmond, 
also  the  widening  of  Putney  Bridge  and  the  rebuilding  of 
Wandsworth  Bridge  and  its  approaches. 
The  proposed  Chertsey  Road,  from  High  Road,  Chis- 
wick,  through  Richmond  and  Twickenham  to  Chertsey, 
will  also  eventually  involve  the  construction  of  a  new 
bridge  between  Mortlake  and  Chiswick. 

Southern  Section  : 

Sutton  Bypass  and  Merton  Connection. — In  connection 
with  this  road  there  is  an  opportunity  of  linking  up  the 
main  roads  by  a  line  from  Morden  Hall  to  Mitcham  Lane, 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

Croydon  Bypass  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Croydon 
Borough  Council,  and  although  somewhat  steep  at  the 
Purley  end,  it  will  materially  assist  traffic  on  the  Brighton 
Road  wishing  to  avoid  Croydon. 

South-Eastern  Section  : 

Bromley  Bypass,  avoiding  the  town  of  Bromley  and  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Ravensbourne,  the  only  difficulty 
being  the  limited  headroom  where  the  road  passes  under 
the  railway  bridge  at  Shortlands  Station. 
Eltham  Bypass,  avoiding  the  High  Street  of  Eltham,  and 
opening  out  fresh  country  between  Lee  Green  and  Sidcup. 
Old  Kent  Road  to  Catford,  a  somewhat  difficult  route  to 
negotiate,  and  like  the  other  internal  improvements 
suggested,  necessitating  special  legislation  to  accomplish. 
A  very  great  saving  of  time  and  distance  would,  however, 
be  effected  by  its  construction. 

No  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  the  proposals  have  been 
prepared,  but  it  appears  probable  that  in  most  cases 
the  landowners  will  willingly  co-operate,  as  the  local 
authorities  have  already  expressed  their  willingness  to  do, 
in  making  these  proposals  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it 
remains  for  the  Governm'ent  to  put  the  machinery  in 
motion,  so  that  the  work  may  be  carried  out  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  so  soon  as  labour  is  available. 

The  credit  for  these  magnificent  proposals  for  the 
relief  of  London  traffic  is  due  primarily  to  Sir  Herbert 
Jekyll  and  his  successor  Colonel  R.  E.  Hellard,  R.E.,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  for  many  years  patiently  laboured, 
in  fair  weather  and  foul,  for  these  great  improvements. 
There  have  been  many  discouragements  and  compromises 
by  the  way,  but  at  last  the  imited  voice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Greater  London  has  emphatically  endorsed 
the. proposals  as  being  necessary,  vitally  necessary,  for 
the  traffic  of  London,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  a  well- 
ordered  plan  of  development  for  Gi-eatcr  London. 
We  have-"'Secn  too,  that  the  problem  is  a  national  one, 
upon  which  the  "Safety  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  may 
one  day  cfepend^ 


The  strpcgica  limportancc  of  these  new  roads  for  London 
•  -.will,  be   dealt  7e>ilh   in   a    special   article  by  Mr.  Hilaire 
iBclloehi  Land  cS:  Water  of  November  ()th. 
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The   Chancellor's   Latest    Speech 


By     Colonel     Fcyler 


In  (hi  following  remarkable  analysis  of  H err  HclhtHiinn- 
Holhvegs  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  Colonel  l-'eyler,  the 
distinguished  Swiss  military  critic,  shows  that  this 
utterance  f>resupposes  that  Germany  has  reached  a  state  of 
passive  defensive,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  udmission 
that  the  crumbling    of  the  Central  Powers  has  begun. 

COMMENT  upon  the  political  side  of  Hcrr  von 
Httliinann-Hollweg's  latest  speech  has  been 
ab\indant  in  all  quarters  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  were  military  ■  considerations  in  the 
speech  which  do  not  deserve  to  be  neglected,  and  it  is  of 
these  that  I  sliall  speak  in  the  present  article.  We  are  not 
going  too  far  if  we  venture  to  siiggest  that  tiic  Chancellor 
must  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  in  composing 
the  miUtary  portion  of  his  utterance.  His  jneceding 
speech,  deUvered  April  5th,  i()i6,  and  which  will  be  known 
to  liistory  as  the  "  W'ar  Map  "  sp>eech,  was  already  some- 
what daring  in  its  manipulation  of  strategic  i)nncipies, 
although  it  could  claim  to  be  in  accord  with  general 
appearances.  The  deliverance  of  September  27th,  however, 
is  manifestly  contrary  to  all  appearance 

A  Comparison 

We  can  hardly  consider  these  speeches  separately. 
Although  given  in  very  different  spirit  the  second  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  complement  to  the  first.  On  April 
5th  von  Bethiiiarin-HoUweg  was  still  on  the  offensive, 
and  his  speecli  demonstrated  how  victory  continued  to 
establish  the  new  map  of  the  Central  Empires,  the 
"  War  Map."  On  September  27th,  however,  he  passes 
to  the  defensive  and  shows  how  the  German  armies  are 
maintaiu'ng  this  new  map,  firmly  and  indestructibly, 
by  allowing  the  enemy  to  destroy  himself  in  a  nmltiplicitj- 
of  unsuccessful  attacks  until  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  his  efforts  and  sue  for  peace. 

This  is  a  radical  change.  In  1914  and  1915  German 
policy  demanded  that  its  armies  should  take  ;  in  1916 
it  demands  that  they  should  keep  what  they  have  taken 
until  the  original  owners  consent  to  let  go.  In  more 
concise  terms  this  is  a  policy  of  "Your  money  or  your 
life."  From  a  strategical  point  of  view  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  moods  is  enormous.  The  ( ierman  Staff  has 
constantly  gi\en  proof  of  its  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
the  offensive,  which  alone  can  procure  decisive  results.  It 
has  shown  this  adherence  quite  recently  in  the  Dobrudja 
where  it  deprived  the  Allies  of  an  initiative  which  they 
should  ha\e  been  prepared  to  take  themselves,  and  the 
results  of  which  would  have  probably  been  most  marked. 
This  offensive  was  decided  upon  notwithstanding  the 
difiliculty  of  the  general  situation  and  the  slenderness  of 
its  chances  of  success.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  principle 
has  been  deliberately  abandoned  on  the  Western  Front. 
We  are  entitled  to  have  our  doubts. 

Two  facts  prove  the  contrary.  Firstly,  the  battle  of 
Verdun  where  the  violent  German  offensive  did  not  cease 
until  it  was  necessary  to  resist  the  Allied  attacks  on 
the  Somme.  This  was  the  first  proof  of  a  drainage  of 
the  Imperial  resources,  for  the  German  army  had  to  give 
up  an  attack  in  order  to  assure  a  defence. 

The  second  fact  is  the  Berlin  communique  of  Sep- 
tember 26th.  with  regard  to  the  defeat  at  Comble>;.  To 
palliate  this  defeat  mention  was  made  of  "  the  inter- 
vention en  masse  of  the  material  manufactured  for  many 
months  by  the  war  industry  of  the  whole  world."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  recalls  Blucher  speaking  of  Napoleon  : 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  those 
Hussars  ?  .\gainst  those  brutes  we  need  guns  and  plenty 
of  them."  War  material  prepares  the  territory  whicli 
the  infantry  seize.  As  long  as  the  Germans  believed 
themselves  to  have  a  superiority  of  material,  they  stuck 
to  the  offensive  ;  if  they  have  now  given  up  the  offensive 
it  is  not  so  to  speak  in  order  to  give  their  enemy  a  choice 
of  the  moment  when  he  will  consent  to  hand  over  his 
money— it  is  rather  that  the  superiority  and  material 
has  changed  sides  during  the  last  few  months. 

The   Chancellor   then   was   constrained   to   confess   a 


substitution  of  the  defensive  for  the  offensive,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  to  conceal  the  weakness  to  which 
this  substitution  was  due.  But  is  this  new  state  still 
intact  ?  "  Our  strength  remains  firm  and  unbroken," 
says  the  Chancellor.  This  is  false ;  for  the  last  six 
months  it  has  been  neither  firm  nor  unbroken,  for  it  has 
been  sadly  damaged  at  least  three  times  under  conditions 
whose  full  effect  is  not  yet  manifest. 

The  first  occasion  was  at  Erzerum,  where  the  Russians 
forced  the  Turks  to  a  strategy  of  defensive  and  of  retreat, 
(ierman  military  circles  know  quite  well  that  their 
Turkish  Ally  is  broken  and  that  the  Turks  are  of  no  further 
use  other  than  to  supply  drafts  to  the  German  armies. 

The  second  occasion  was  on  the  Sereth.  Not  only  was 
the  Austrian  Ally  very  much  damaged  here,  but  he  in- 
volved German  armies  in  his  defeat,  (iencrals  von 
Bothmer  and  von  Linsingen  cannot  be  quite  ignorant  of 
this  and  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  himself  must  know 
sometliing  about  it. 

The  third  occasion  is  more  recent  still.  However 
we  may  regard  the  operations  on  the  Somme,  they  at 
least  show  a  (ierman  front  which  has  not  remained  firm 
and  unbroken.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  con- 
solidation slightly  in  rear  will  obviate  a  more  complete 
smash  or  whether  fresh  Allied  progress  during  the  next 
few  weeks  will  oblige  the  German  front  to  w-ithdraw,  not 
only  in  the  region  of  these  attacks,  but  also  on  a  more 
extended  scale. 

This  is  not  all.     Even  if  the  crumbling  of  the  Central 
Empires  had  not  yet   begun   we   would    be   justified   in 
dwelling  upon  the  risks  involved  by  the  Chancellor's  new 
strategy  ;     for   the   defensive   always   implies   a    certain 
amount  of  risk.     To  hold  fast  in  all  quarters  and  only  to 
retreat  step  by  step  when  it  Ls  impossible  to  do  othei\Fl33 
presupposes    an    extraordinary,     almost     supernatural,  i 
strength  of  will,  for  the  defender  is  always  nearer  the 
boundary    of    demoralisation    than    the    attacker.     Thej 
latter  is  always  able  to  choose  the  moment  for  ceasing] 
attack,  whereas  the  former  is  confined  to  speculation  as] 
to  whether  he  can  hold  out  so  long. 

Different  Kinds  of  Defence 

Of  course,  there  is  defence  and  defence.  The  re- 
sistance even  of  inferior  forces  can  often  be  long  sus-l 
tained  without  much  moral  decay  if  there  is  a  likelv  hopei 
of  a  future  re-establishment  of  balance  which  will' allow  ' 
of  an  offensi\'e  and  a  probable  victory.  Fabius  Cunctator  I 
adopted  this  strategy  against  Hannibal  and  sustained] 
public  opinion  at  home  by  the  hope  of  a  subsequent 
offensive  and  a  knowledge  that  m  .ns  were  being  pre-J 
pared  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  enemy. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  ancient  history  to  find  similar 
examples.     Neither    Belgium    nor    Serbia,    despite    the 
purely  defensive  character  of  their  present  strategy,  have 
gi\en  up  hope,  as  they  anticipated  an  improvement    inj 
the  general  situation  which  should  enable  them  to  com- 
pensate for  their  losses.     We  can  say  the  same  of  France] 
which  during  1914  underwent  the  gra\est  anxiety,  andj 
during  1915  the  greatest  alternations  of  hope  and  despair  ;] 
but  France  founded  her  courage  on  the  hope  of  a  returnl 
to  the  offensive  when  her  British  Allies  should  have   hadJ 
Imie  to  prepare.     Neither  Belgians,  Serbians  nor  Frenchi 
would  admit  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  depended  upon' 
the  will   of  the   enemy,  but   are   confident   of  their  own 
victory  which   with  their   Allies  they   have   been  stead- 
fastly preparing. 

Ciermany  to-day  is  not  in  the  same  condition  ;  the 
defensive    proclaimed    by   the   Chancellor   ("  firm     and 

T'^i^"^f"'  '  '^  ^"  ^^  prolonged,  not  unfll  new  means 
shall  allow  it  to  be  replaced  bv  a  victorious  offensive,  but 
for  a  time  (indeterminate)  until  the  Allies  shall  admit 
their  incapacity  to  break  it.  This  defensive  will  have  no 
moral  support  from  a  belief  in  the  promise  of  a  better 
situation,  but  will  need  to  rely  upon  a  strength  of  will 
ready  to  hold  off  all  attempts  and  all  risks  without  any 
clelinite  hoi>e  of  ultimately  avoiding  collapse.  Such  a 
state  might  he  expected  of  an  isolated  man  or  of  a  small 
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group  of  men  inspired  by  the  glory  of  a  superhuman 
pass  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  of  an  army,  all  of  whose 
men  will  not  remain  heroes  forever.  Of  course,  national 
defence  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  ;  this  stimulant  acted  with  great 
force  upon  the  French,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  bche\e 
that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  less  profound  with 
the  Teuton  than  with  the  Latin.  But  there  are  three 
great  differences. 

The  hope  of  a  return  to  the  offensive,  which  was  great 
in  the  one  case,  but  must  be  much  less  powerful  in  the 
present  case.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  the  Allied  defensive 
began  at  a  moment  when  their  moral  was  more  or  less 
intact,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Germans  this  has 
already  sensibly  diminished  owing  to  the  length  of  .the 
war.  Lastly,  confidence  in  a  just  cause.  There  is  not  a 
soul  amongst  the  Allies  who  has  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  war  having  been  provoked  by  an  iniquitous  aggression 


on  the  part  of  the  tlerman  Empire,  whereas  not  all  Germans 
continue  to  repose  faith  in  their  leaders  or  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  motives  invoked  to  justify  their  declaration  of  war. 

Under  such  conditions  a  passive  defensive  with  the 
object  of  tiring  the  enemy  is  but  a  vain  hope  ;  it  is  con- 
demned to  failure  unless  the  very  nature  of  things  has 
undergone  a  transformation.  Either  the  German  Army 
will  need  a  great  change  in  the  general  situation,  sufh- 
cient  to  allow  them  the  means  and  the  oj)portunity  of  an 
offensive,  or  else  it  will  succumb  to  the  superiority  of  its 
enemies.  Time  and  manner  count  for  little.  A  passive 
defensive,  a  front  "  firm  and  unbroken,"  can  only  end 
in  ruin  and  disaster,  for  "  unbroken  "  is  not  synonymous 
with  "  unbreakable."  If  the  (ierman  army  is  already  at 
this  phase  it  can  hardly  be  worth  its  while  to  wait  for  the 
campaign  of  iqij  before  suing  for  peace.  Menc  Mcnc, 
Tckcl,  IJpharsin  ;  Cyrus  seems  to  be  beneath  the  walls 
of  Babylon. 


Development   of  British   Agriculture 


By  Sir  Herbert  Matthews 


Sir  Herbert  Matthews  reviewed  in  a  reeent  nuinhcr  of 
Land  &  Wathk  Mr.  Middlcton's  Official  Report  on  the 
Development  of  German  Agriculture.  The  various 
reforms  which  Germany  had  undertaken  to  make 
agriculture  a  really  national  industry  on  which  that 
cauntry  could  rely  at  all  times  and  in  all  crises 
were  defined.  In  the  present  article  the  writer  goes  a 
step  further,  and  explains  some  of  the  more  important 
reforms  which  are  immediately  necessary  in  order  to 
place  British  agriculture  on  an  equally  secure  basis  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

THE  great  lesson  that  this  war  has  tauglit  every- 
one holding  any  position  of  authority  is — that 
the  basis  of  national  defence  is  an  assured  food 
supply.  Another  lesson  that  the  nation  'at 
large  is  still  learning  is — that  the  necessary  food  supply 
is  not  assured  unless  it  is  actually  grown  in  this  country. 
There  may  be  in  the  future,  as  there  are  to-day,  ample 
supplies  of  all  we  need  in  our  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
which  may  be  (as  they  are  to-day)  an.xious.  to  get  them 
into  our  markets,  but  the  difficulties  of  a  state  of  war 
prevent  many  things  being  done  we  should  like  to  do, 
apart  from  loss  or  damage  inflicted  by  the  enemy. 

Speaking  in  pre-war  values  it  is  estimated  that  the 
United  Kingdom  spends  £400,000,000  per  annum  on 
food  grown  in  temperate  zones,  and  another  £60,000,000 
on  food  from  tropical  climates.  Of  the  former  about 
one-half  is  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  ought 
at  the  very  least  to  increase  this  to  three-fourths,  i.e., 
£300,000,000  measured  in  pre-war  values. 

If  the  nation  is  to  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  war 
increased  production  of  foodstuffs  can  be  brought  about 
(a)  by  enlarging  the  output  per  acre,  (b)  by  converting 
grass  land  to  arable,  (c)  by  reclaiming  waste  land.  To 
bring  about  any  incfrease  under  either  of  these  heads  the 
result  must  be  commercially  profitable.  For  the  moment 
it  is  immaterial  to  the  argument  to  whom  the  profit  may 
accrue— whether  to  the  State  (if  the  State  becomes  the 
owner  of  the  land),  to  the  present  landowners,  or  to  the 
tenant  farmers.  In  either  case  the  cost  of  production 
must  be  less  than  the  market  price  of  the  resulting  pro- 
duce, if  it  is  to  be  continuous.  The  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  producer  have,  therefore,  to  be  reconciled.  In 
other  words  if  the  State  wants  the  largest  possible  output, 
conditions  must  be  such  as  will  induce  the  grower  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  output. 

It  was  shown  in  my  review  of  Mr.  Middlcton's  report 
on  the  development  of  German  Agriculture,  that  under 
recent  financial  conditions  it  usually  paid  farmers  to 
lay  land  down  to  grass,  because  although  their  returns  per 
acre  were  smaller  their  total  profits'were  larger.  The 
individual  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  To  reverse 
this  process  two  closely  related  factors  are  required— fail: 
prices,  and  reasonable  security  for  their  contrnuance. 
Wide  fluctuations,  even  if  prices  are  frequently  high,  will 
not  bring  about  any  permanent  increase  of  output. 
Like  other  phases  of  national  defence  the  reconciliation 


of  these  two  interests  will  cost  money.  The  question 
that  the  nation  has  to  determine  is  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  find  the  money — which  admittedly  will  directly 
benefit  the  agriculturist— as  a  sort  of  insurance  premium 
against  starvation. 

The  desired  result  can  be  attained  cither  by  (a)  the 
Government  guaranteeing  a  minimum  price  for  certain 
essential  foods  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  e.g., 
wheat,  meat,  potatoes  ;  (b)  by  duties  on  such  imported 
articles  of  food  as  we  can  grow  at  home  ;  (c)  by  grants 
for  breaking  up  pasture  or  for  reclaiming  waste  land  ; 
or  (d)  by  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of  these  methods. 
A  combination  of  all  three  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective. 

The  guarantee  of  a  minimum  price  for  wheat  if  effective, 
will  increase  the  World's  crop  of  wheat,  with  the  result 
that  the  market  price  of  wheat  will  have  a  downward 
tendency.  An  import  duty  on  wheat  will  gi\e  the  market 
price  an  upward  tendency.  By  combining  the  two  a 
large  revenue  accrues  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  counter- 
acting influences  will  tend  to  keep  the  market  price  about 
the  level  at  which  it  stands  when  the  system  becomes 
operative.  The  grant  for  breaking  up  jiasture  (c)  will 
be  needed  to  give  an  impetus  to  this  desirable  course. 
It  would  eventually  come  about  by  the  effect  of  (a)  and 
(b)   alone,  but  it  would  take  much  longer. 

The  arguments  used  against  these  methods  may  be 
summarised  briefly  as  follows  : 

I. — Taxing  the  whole  community  for  the  benefit  of  one 

class. 

2. — Raising  the  cost  price  of  food. 

3. — Interfering  with  free  trade. 

4. — Benefiting  the  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer. 

5.— If  the  farmer  obtains  higher  prices  he  will  be  no  better 

off  because  the  landlord  will  take  it  all  in  the  shape  of 

higher  rents. 

Let  us  examine  these  in  the  order  given. 

(i)  It  is  true  that  the  whole  community  will  be  taxed, 
including  the  agriculturist,  and  that  that  class  will 
incidentally  benefit.  But  this  equally  applies  to  all  the 
workers  in  munition  factories  or  employees  in  na\al  yards. 
It  is  not  done  in  order  to  benefit  any  class,  but  to  insure 
the  nation  against  panic  prices,  or  something  even  worse. 

(2)  The  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  producing  food 
was  wages,  even  with  the  low  rates  paid  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  before  the  war.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go 
on  producing  food  at,  say,  the  average  prices  of  1885- 
1905,  and  to  pay  a  higher  wage  than  ruled  during  that 
period.  If,  therefore,  the  labourer  is  to  have  such  a 
wage  as  he  ought  to  get  it  is  obvious  that  the  average 
price  of  agricultural  commodities  must  be  kept  at  a 
higher  average  than  that  in  the  period  referred  to.  For 
example,  wheat  must  not  be  less  than  from  42s.  to  45s 
per  quarter. 

The  Government  have  been  frequently  urged  to  control 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  a  demand  has  even 
been  made  that  it  should  commandeer  bread  and  meat, 
and  distribute  them  as  required.    When  you  want  tg 
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cook  a  hare  the  cookery  book  tells  you  to  "  first  catch  your 
hare."  Before  the  Government  can  comniancker  supplies, 
or  before  they  can  control  distribution,  they  must  first 
acquire  possession  of  tlie  articles  they  intend  to  deal 
with.  If,  however,  the  larger  proportion  of  our  supplies 
are  several  tliousand  miles  away,  and  some  of  those 
supplies  arc  under  the  control  of  neutral  and,  not  of 
necessity  friendly,  countries,  the  ("lovcrnmcnt  are  not  in 
a  position  to  act  in  the  manner  suggested.  So  far  as 
imported  meat  is  concerned  the  Ciovcrnment  have  done 
all  that  is  possible.  With  regard  to  both  bread  and  meat 
we  are  in  a  nuich  mure  favourable  situation  than  might 
ha\e  been  the  case.  Our  Duminions  have  bumper  croi)s 
wiien  they  might  ha\e  had  a  deliciency,  and  this  lucky 
fact  has  enabled  the  tiovernment  to  purchase  the  Austra- 
lian surplus  as  ofticially  announced.  We  have 
the  upper  hand  with  submarines  ;  next  time  we  may 
ha\e  surprises  sprung  upon  us. 

England's  Paltry  Wheat  Crop 

The  paltry  crop  of  wheat  we  grow  now  has  jiractically 
no  effect  on  the  world's  jmces,  and  if  the  (io\ernment 
took  over  every  sack  of  wheat  recently  harxcstcd,  and 
sold  that  at  a  reduced  rate  it  would  only  simplify  the 
operations  of  gamblers  two  months  hence.  No,  if  the 
Government  are  to  interfere  in  times  of  stress,  with  any 
effect,  the  home-grown  supply  must  .be  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  control  the  market.  At  the  present  junc- 
ture potatoes  and  milk  are  the  only  important  foods  which 
the  Government  could  effectixely  control,  because  they 
are  practically  entirely  ])roduced  in  this  country.  These 
are  the  two  commodities  which  have  risen  least  in  price 
during  the  war  period. 

The  general  a\erage  of  prices  must  be  considerably 
higher' than  in  the  1885-1905  jjcriod  if  a  rural  population, 
is  to  be  retained. 

(j.)  This  contention  is  hardly  worth  noting,  for  the 
person  who  adheres  to  his  ideas  of  free  trade  in  spite  of 
the  changed  conditions  will  not  get  much  of  a  hearing. 
He  is  a  dangerous  person,  nevertheless,  because  he  will 
make  use  of  other  arguments,  such  as  number  5  for 
instance. 

(4.)  To  ensure  the  labourer  getting  a  fair  share  of 
better  prices  a  mininuun  wage,  controlled  by  properly 
constituted  Wages  Boards  must  be  set  up.  This  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  any  scheme  for  permanently  im- 
proving prices.  Higher  wages  are  necessary  to  induce 
men  to  come  to  work  on  the  land,  and  higher  prices  are 
necessary  to  make  either  large  or  small  lioldings  worth 
having. 

(5.)  If  this  assertion  were  correct  it  would  contradict 
4,  because  the  farmer  would  not  be  benfited  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  labourer  if  the  landlord  reaps  all  the  ad- 
vantage. It  is  wholly  incorrect.  It  was  used,  however, 
by  a  certain  M.P.  at  Carnarvon  the  other  day.  Without 
any  qualification  as  to  change  of  conditions  he  urged  that 
there  was  a  real  danger  to  farmers,  that  while  he  would 
;ay  nothing  about  tariff  reform  he  did  want  to  see  real 
protection  against  a  rise  in  rents.  We  are  often  told 
that  agriculture  wants  more  capital  put  into  it.  But 
is  the  capitalist  who  invests  in  land  never  to  get  a  better 
return  than  the  miserable  i  or  2  per  cent,  which  is  all 
that  fairly  good  land  now  pays  the  owner  ?  Such  a 
return  will  hardly  attract  capital  to  agriculture.  Rents 
were  double,  sometimes  treble  the  average  of  to-day  in 
the  'sixties  and  'seventies,  yet  farmers  made  large  profits. 
In  those  days  too  farmers  had  plenty  of  capital,  yet  with 
falling  rents  we  hear  a  constant  cry  of  "  want  of  capital." 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  certain  remedy  against 
the  risk  of  rents  being  raised,  and  that  is  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  land  one  occupies.  Ownership  settles  all 
difficulties  of  land  tenure,  removes  all  sense  of  insectirity, 
gives  absolute  freedom  of  cropping,  and  removes  all 
friction  due  to  alleged  damage  by  game.  If  even  ap- 
proximate figures  could  be  arrived  at,  showing  the  dead 
loss  incurred  every  year  through  the  constant  changes  of 
tenancy  under  our  present  system  of  holding  land,  they 
would  provide  a  startling  argument  against  tenancy.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  removals  from  one  farm  to  another, 
personal  expenses  incurred  in  viewing  farms,  solicitors', 
auctioneers',  and  valuers'  fees,  added  to  the  inevitably 
lessened  production  on  the  part  of  the  outgoing  tenant, 
and  the  further  loss  incurred  by  the  incoming  tenant. 


who  has  to  learn  the  capacity  and  peculiarities  of  his 
holding,  must  run  into  many  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
poimds  per  annum. 

Every  tenant  cannot  become  an  owner  at  once,  of 
course.  Like  all  great  changes  it  must  take  some  time  ; 
but  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  land  changing  hands  every 
year,  and  opportunities  of  acquiring  land  are  constant 
and  nutnerous.  An  alternative  is  for  existing  owners 
to  resume  ]5ossession  of  their  land  and  farm  it  themselves. 
Unfortunately  a  number  of  them  are  'quite  ignorant  of 
tile  scientific  management  of  land,  but  that  would  soon 
right  itself  in  many  cases.  If  owners  cannot,  or  will  not, 
insist  uj)on  making  their  land  jjroduce  all  that  can 
possibly  be  got  out  of  it,  then  it  should  be  compulsory  for 
them  to  sell  it  in  the  open  market.  If  a  tenant  is  farm- 
ing badly,  either  from  ignorance,  laziness,  or  want  of 
capital,  he  should  be  compulsorily  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  a  better  man. 

Such  action  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  any  action  by 
the  State  for  raising  prices. 

Still  another  alternative  is  for  joint  stock  companies  to 
acquire  large  blocks  of  land,  throw  several  farms  together, 
remove  fences,  and  cultivate  by  motor  power  on  exten- 
sive princijiles.  It  is  quite  certain  tliat  imder  some  con- 
ditions a  system  of  extensive  farming  can  be  made  profit- 
able where  small  farms  will  fail,  simply  because  the  cost 
of  production  per  acre  can  be  reduced  by  this  method. 

The  Four  Handicaps 

Agriculture  in  England  suffers  from  four  serious  handi- 
caps. Low  prices  :  lack  of  caj^ital  :  lack  of  education  : 
and  lack  of  self-reliance.  In  order  to  remove  the  first 
the  farmer  must  be  given  a  feeling  of  security  in  steady 
and  renumerative  prices  for  his  produce  by  means  of  a 
moderate  and  scientitic  scale  of  duties,  and  he  will  respond 
at  once,  as  Mr.  Middleton  tells  us  the  German  farmer  did. 
As  in  the  case  of  (Germany  it  will  be  less  because  of  the 
actual  amount  of  the  duties  imposed,  than  because  he  will 
realise  that  the  State  needs  his  help,  and  will  see  that 
he  is  not  crushed  out  of  existence.  Directly  that  sense 
of  security  is  reahsed  the  second  handicap  will  soon  be 
removed. 

The  third  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with.  The  process  of 
education  takes  time,  and  the  result  cannot  be  expected 
all  at  onoe,  but  it  is  as  essential  as  capital  if  this  country 
is  to  hold  its  own.  A  general  system  of  agricultural 
colleges,  farm  schools,  and  continviation  schools  is 
required,  with  facilities  for  the  more  intelligent  boy^  and 
girls  to  pass  upwards  by  means  of  scholarships.  Ail 
these  grades  must  be  endowed  by  the  State  so  that  pupils 
need  not  be  charged  prohibitive  fees. 

No  one  can  seriously  advocate  import  duties  on  food 
except  on  the  ground  of  the  pohtical  necessity  of  increased 
production.  The  only  effective  way  to  secure  that  in- 
crease is — as  has  been  said— to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  agriculturists  to  grow  all  they  can  ;  but  if  these  ad- 
vantages are  to  be  given,  those  who  will  benefit  must 
realise  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  State,  holding 
a  responsible  position  of  trust,  and  must  qualify  them- 
selves for  that  position.  The  last  generation  of  farmers 
scoffed  at  education.  A  large  number  of  the  present 
generation  firmly  believe  that  they  can  learn  nothing 
from  science  or  from  books,  and  look  upon  the  scientist 
as  a  kind  of  nuisance  who  must  be  borne  with,  but  who 
should  be  ignored  as  far  as  possible.  That  attitude  has 
to  be  changed.  The  owner  of  land  when  letting  a  farm 
ought  to  be  as  careful  to  ascertain  the  prospective  tenant's 
technical  capabilities  as  he  is  to  determine  his  ability  to 
pay  the  rent.  In  fact  a  diploma  from  an  agricultural 
school  or  college  should  be  more  carefully  .scrutinised 
than  a  bank  reference. 

The  owner  of  land  must  consider  himself  just  as  much 
a  servant  of  the  State  as  the  tenant,  and  it  is  his  duty, 
under  our  assumed  new  conditions,  to  see  that  all  liis 
land  is  in  charge  of  really  competent  men.  A  technical 
training  in  agriculture  will  never  become  general  unless 
some  such  course  is  adopted.  The  average  farmer  will 
not  help  to  raise  the  average  until  teclmical  training 
becomes  accepted  as  necessary. 

The  lack  of  self-reliance  is  more  obscure.  It  may  be 
observed  in  the  majority  of  landowners  by  their  complete 
dependence  on  their  lawyers  and  agents.  The  reason 
given  for  this  dependence'is  that  their  time  is  too  much 
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taken  with  public  work,  political  ties,  financial  or  other 
business  connections,  or  military  duties  which  possibly 
compel  long  absence  abroad.  All  these  are. quite  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  so  long  as  the  nation  said,  "  We 
don't  care  where  our  food  comes  from  so  long  as  we  get 
it  cheap."  But  once  the  nation  says  :  "  We  will  grow 
as  much  as  possible  ot  our  food  at  home,  and  nialvc  it 
worth  your  while  to  grow  it,"  then  it  is  incumbent  on 
owners" to  be  landowners  first  and  other  things  incident- 
ally. They  must  learn  the  business  of  land,  and  rely  on 
their  own  judgment. 

The  Tenant  Farmer 

The  lack  of  self-reliance  is  much  more  pronounced  in  tl:e 
tenant  farmer.  (Iwing  to  the  long  period  of  depressed 
prices  he  naturally  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Not  ha\ing  a  very  wide  outlook  the  remedy  for  falling 
prices  seemed  to  him  to  be  reduced  rents.  He  got  them 
reduced,  in  some  cases  to  vanishing  point,  and  in  very 
many  cases  to  a  point  which  did  not  represent  2i  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  on  the  farms,  leaving  the  land 
rent  free.  He  then  gave  up  doing  any  repairs,  whatever 
his  agreement  might  stipulate,  and  the  landlords 
shouldered  this  burden.  Tithes  were  transferred  to  the 
landlord,  and  frequently  even  the  nominal  rents  were 
handed  back  on  rent  day.  All  this  shows  an  extraordi- 
nary generosity  on  the  part  of  owners,  and  it  enabled  many 
thousands  of  tenants  to  struggle  on  until  the  tide  turned 
abcnit  11)03.  During  this  period  landlords  became  spoken 
of  as  in  two  classes — good  and  bad.  Tlie  former  meant 
the  generous,  the  latter  the  man  who  took  all  he  could 
get,  or  insisted  upon  his  farm  agreements  being  carried 
out.  The  fact  that  the  former  was  able  to  be  generous 
because  his  income  was  independent  of  land  was,  over- 
looked, and  the  latter's  misfortune  in  having  his  invest- 
ment in  land  was  equally  forgotten.  As  the  larger 
part  of  the  land  in  (ireat  Britain  was  in  the  hands  of 
wealthy  men  most  of  it  remained  under  culti\'ation  at  an 
estimated  loss  of  nearly  £1,000,000,000  in  the  capital 
value  of  land,  and  £j-j,ooo,ooq  per  annum  between 
1874  and  i8()r  in  the  loss  of  tenants'  capital.  These 
figures  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture by  Sir  I^obert  fiiffen  in  iSq.}. 

One  result  of  this  was  that  the  staple  articles  of  food 
wer.^  sold  hAow  the  cost  of  production  for  many  years,  and 
the  British  consumers  were  fed  cheaply  through  the 
charity  of  our  large  landowners.  That  may  be  a  startling 
fact  to  certain  politicians,  who  not  long  ago  were  railing 
at  dukes,  but  if  the  class  of  landowners  had  acted  wisely 
instead  of  generously,  many  millions  of  acres  must  have 
gone  derelict,  our  dependence  on  foreign  production  would 
have  become  absolute,  and  cheap  food  would  ultimately 
have  become  a  dream. 

The  other  result  was  that  tenants  lost  self-reliance. 
Landlords  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  props  to  help 
men  in  distress.  They  have  helped  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  have  presumed  upon  this  tr^chtional  prop,  and, 
like  parasites,  have  sought  to  smother  their  hosts.  The 
cry  of  "  security  of  tenure  "  has  grown  out  of  this  lack 
of  self-reliance.  This  cry  has  been  seized  upon  by  a 
section  of  politicians,  a  few  exceptional  cases  have  been 
made  much  of,  and  a  few  tenants  ha\-e  been  martyrised, 
but  it  has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of  other  tenants, 
usually  bad  farmers,  who  see  in  it  a  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing any  raising  of  rents  even  if  prices  of  produce  go  up. 
The  man  who  fears  eviction  because  of  bad  farming 
thoroughly  agrees  with  the  maxim  of  "  security  of  tenure," 
and  compensation  for  disturbance.  The  landlord  who 
gives  a  tenant  notice,  for  whatever  cause,  loses  popularity 
He  fears  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  bad  "  landlord, 
and  thus  frequently  a  really  bad  farmer  is  allowed  to  go 
on  deteriorating  the  land  when  he  ought  to  be  turned 
oiit.  The  onus  of  disturbing  a  bad  farmer  must  not  be 
laid  upon  the  landowner  under  our  new  conditions. 
Every  proclaimed  instance  should  be  adjudicated  upon 
by  an  official  tribunal,  and  if  found  guilty  the  farmer 
should  be  ejected  without  any  claim  for  cornpensation. 

H  there  were  any  real  desire  for  greater  security  of 
tenure  the  system  of  farm  leases  would  not  have  died 
out  so  entirely  as  is  the  case.  It  was  because  farmers 
feared  falling  prices  more  than  insecurity  of  tenure  that 
annual  agreements  have  become  genera,!. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  lack  of  self-reliance  is  owner- 


L'Yser 


For  the  Annivers.'vry  or  the  Battle  or  the  Vser 
(i6TH-30Tn  October,  1014) 

By  Emile  C.\mm.\erts 

Ce  qu'il  etait  ?    Un  gros  ruisseau. 

Courant  en  laccts  k  travers  les  prairies 

Entre  les  grosses  fermes  et  les  maigres  hameaux, 

Dont  les  toits  rouges  brillaient  au  soleil  de  midi. 

Un  ruban  d'eau  vive  enguirlandant  la  plainc 

De  la  grace  feconde  des  vaches  au  pis  lourd 

Et  de  la  chanson  ferente  et  saine 

Des  coqs  sur  les  fumiers  et  des  cloches  sur  les  tours, 

Ce  qu'  il  est  ? 

Un  marais 

D'ou  surgissent  quelques  ruines, 

Un  marais  pourri  de  vermine, 

Accable  de  silence. 

Oil  la  Mort  peche  ^  coups  dc  lance. 

Ce  qu'il  sera,  ce  qu'il  sera,  mes  freres  ?     .     .     . 

Le  Nil  de  nos  splendeurs,  le  Tibre  de  notre  gloire, 

Le  Jourdain  de  notre  espoir, 

L'eau  lustrale  de  notre  terre. 

L'  ultime  sanctuaire 

Oil  nous  viendrons,  chaque  annee,  en  longs  pelerinages, 

Comme  les  betes  a  1'  abreuvoir, 

Comme  les  bergers  et  les  mages, 

Aspirer  k  longs  traits  la  pietc  des  souvenirs 

Et  purger  nos  coeurs  de  toutc  aigreur,  de_  tout  des»r 

Qui  pourrait  porter  ombrage 

A  Ceux  dont  les  mains  blemes 

Ont  purifie  nos  fronts  du  sang  dc  Icur  bapteme. 

[Al.L    KiGHTS    ReSERVF.D] 

ship  instead  of  tenancy.  In  order  to  assist  tenants  desir- 
ous of  becoming  owners  a  Land  Bank  is  needed,  and  the 
creation  of  such  a  bank  is  perfectly  feasible,  \\ithout 
going  into  further  detail  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  ])eople 
will  realise  their  responsibilit}^  in  the  matter  of  food 
production,  the  four  handicaps  which  now  throttle  our 
premier  industry  can  be  removed.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished we  shall  have  no  need  to  go  to  (iermany  or  any- 
where else  to  learn  how  to  turn  our  land  to  the  most 
profitable  account.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  happy 
mixture  of  large  and  small  holdings  in  the  country,  but 
while  the  small  owner  should  direct  his  attention  to  pro- 
ducing market  garden  or  similar  produce,  the  main  ad- 
vantage from  the  economic  point  of  view  of  small  proper- 
ties is  to  give  a  ladder  for  small  capitalists  to  climb  to 
larger  fields. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  I  add  one  word  of 
explanation.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  all  tenant 
farmers,  or  to  all  landowners.  'J'here  is  no  class  without 
its  exceptions.  Landlords  are  not  all  "  good,"  and 
some  become  classed  as  "  bad  "  through  want  of  tact 
on  the  part  of  their  agents.  Tenants  are  not  ail  "  bad." 
Among  the  latter  there  are  many  in  (ireat  Britain  who 
can  give  a  lead  to  the  world.  Mr.  Christopher  Turnor  in 
his  book  Land  Problems  and  National  Welfare  calls  them 
"  Star  Farmers."  'i'heir  brilliant  ca]>abilities  well  deserve 
the  name  ;  but,  alas,  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  even 
try  to  hold  a  candle  to  them. 


The  contimiation  of  Miss  Kathleen  Burke's  vivid 
studies  of  the  French  Army,  entitled  "  The  White  Road 
lo  Verdun"  will  appear  in  next  week's  issue. 

The  Elements  of  Tactics,  by  Qiptain  0.  A.  Forsyth-Major 
(Gale  and  Polden;  4s.  net.)  is  an  exceedingly  able  summary 
of  the  general  prihciples  of  military  tactics,  illustrated  with 
numerous  plans  of  actual  operations,  and  evidently  based  on 
careful. and  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject.  The  autlior 
has  done  his  work  in  such  fashion  that  the  book,  in  addition 
to  being  a, valuable  manual  of  instruction,  is  also  a  very  in- 
teresting work  for  lay  readers. 
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WHATEVER  other  may  be  the  literary  need  of 
the  tiglitinj,'  man,  lyric  poetry  is  certainly  one. 
"  The  Tommy  is  a  singing  soldier,  "  says  Mr. 
Patrick  Mac(iill  in  his  .So/rf/V/-  Songs  (Herbert 
Jenkins,  3s.  6d.  net),  but  he  is  only  recording  a  truth 
tliat  is  as  old  as  war— as  old,  that  is,  as  love  and  death. 
ll<'  lias  more  to  tell  us  when  he  describes  what  >ongs  the 
soldiers  sing,  when  he  is  working  out  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  the  lyrical  impulse  in  our  armies.  As  to 
this  he  is  fain  to  confess  that  "  The  soldier  has  in  reality 
very  few  songs,"  and  that  what  he  has  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  of  his  friend  Iceman  Bill  Tc  ake  :  "  These 
'ere  songs  are  no  good  in  England.  They  'a\e  too  much 
guts  in  them.  "  'Tommy's  own  songs  indeed  apj)ro\imate 
much  more  in  tone  and  temper,  and  in  absence  of  literary 
values,  to  those  of  Mr.  K.  W.  Campbell  in  T/ie  Making 
of  Micky  McGhcc  ((leorge  Allen  and  Unwin,  js.  6d.  net), 
than  to  Mr.  MacGill's  own  songs.  Mr.  Campbell's  verses 
are  not  good,  but  their  narratixe  (luality,  their  ob\'ious 
sentiment  and  their  appreciation  of  the  Bacchanalian 
element  in  a  soldin  's  liff  may  attract  the  reciter  of  the 
camp  sing-song. 

^  Hf  Hf  tt  * 

What  the  soldier  sings  in  companies  and  platoons  is 
less  the  business  of  the  literary  critic  than  what  satisfies 
the  lyrical  desires  of  the  individual  soldier.  I  have  hinted 
that  Mr.  MacCiill's  poems  have  a  factor  or  so,  in  the  way 
of  literary  glamour  and  the  like,  too  many  to  appeal  to 
Tommy  en  masse.  When  he  goes  oiit  on  the  listening- 
patrol,  he  sees  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  :  "  Now  Bill 
never  sees  any  marvels  like  these."  But  many  an 
individual  Tommy  will  recognise  the  truth  and  the 
vision  in  Mr.  MacGill's  verse,  and  those  at  home  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  lyrical  counterpart  to  his  previous 
vohuTie,  The  Great  Push.  For  here  the  reader  may  see 
the  soldier  at  the  front,  both  in  his  lighter  moments  when 
"  Tommy  takes  his  puttees  off  and  strafs  the  blooming 
fly,"  and  in  the  most  poignant  moment  of  all  : 

"  Chum  o'  mine,  and  \  ou're  dead,  matey, 

.'Vnd  this  is  the  way  we  part, 
The  bullet  went  through  your  head,  matey, 

But  Gawd  !   it  went  through  my  'eart." 
4>  «  *  *  * 

Patrick  MacGill  still  has  his  spurs  to  win  as  a  poet. 
Thomas  Hardy,  though  he  has  written  about  the  best, 
because  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  direct,  songs  of  the 
present  war.  Men  Who  March  Away ,  is  already  a  classic. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  including  his  selected  poems  in 
Messrs.  Macmillan's  famous  Golden  Treasury  Series 
(2s.  6d.  and  js.  6d.  net).  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt 
any  sort  of  final  appraisement  of  the  poetical  output  of 
one  who,  like  Gicorge  Meredith,  returned  after  a  long 
career  as  a  novelist  to  the  verse-making  of  his  youth  ; 
but  I  recommend  any  poetry-loving  soldier  going  back 
from  leave  to  slip  this  little  volume  into  his  pocket.  If 
he  does  not  already  know  Thomas  Hardy  as  a  poet,  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  savour  of  the  homeland  there  is 
in  his  ))oems.  These  are  for  the  most  part  dramatic 
lines  with  many  such  pictorial  flashes  as  this  of  the  old 
lady  with  tales  to  tell  of  the  scare  of  Napoleon's  invasion  : 

With  cap-framed  face  and  long  gaze  into  the  embers — 
We  seated  around  her  knees — 

She  would  dwell  uu  such  dead  themes,  not  as  one  who  re- 
members. 

But  rather  as  one  who  sees. 

There  are  difficulties,  hesitations,  reservations  that 
restrain  very  often  the  free  play  of  the  emotional 
faculties,  but  every  now  and  then  the  poet  warms  even 
his  stoic  philosophy  into  a  lambent  flame  : 

Let  me  enjoy  the  earth  no  less 
Because  the  all-enacting  Might 

That  fashioned  fortli  its  loveliness, 
Had  other  aims  than  my  delight. 

Above  all — and  this  is  why  this  collection  is  particular  y 
welcome  at  this  moment-^these  poems  belong  to  luig- 
land  ;  they  are  racy  of  her  soil,  and  they  are  true  to  the 
central  ideals  of  her  people. 


William  Butler  Yeats  belongs  to  a  poetic  generation 
mid-way  between  that  of  Thomas  Hardy  .and  Patrick 
MacGill.  1  make  no  apology  for  thus  placing  him  in  the 
point  of  time,  for,  in  his  latest  utterances  the  weight  of 
years  seems  to  hang  heavy  on  him.  He  is,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  Reveries  Over  Childhood  and  Youth  (Macmillan  and 
Co.,  6s.  net),  "  sorrowful  and  disturbed."  The  cause  of 
his  sorrow  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  his 
achievements  in  contemporary  poetry.  "  When  I  think," 
he  .says,  "  of  all  the  books  I  ha\e  read,  and  of  the  wise 
words  I  have  heard  s|X)ken,  and  of  the  anxiety  I  have 
given  to  parents  and  grandparents,  and  of  the  hopes  that 
1  ha\-e  had,  all  life  weighed  in  the  scales  of  my  own  life 
seems  to  me  a  preparation  for  something  that  never 
happens."  There  is  the  same  mood  in  his  new  poems 
Responsibilities  (Macmillan  and  Co..  6s.  net)  : 

"  When  I  Was  young, 
1  had  not  given  a  penny  for  a  song, 
Did  not  the  poet  sing  it  with  such  airs 
That  one  believed  he  had  a  sword  upstairs  ; 
Yet  would  be  now,  could  I  but  have  my  wish. 
Colder  and  dumber  and  deafer  than  a  fish.". 

In  effect  Mr.  Yeats  has  been  passing  through  a  pei-iod  of 
somewhat  melancholy  self-e.xamination,  but  now  that  he 
has  taken  stock  of  himself  and  his  forbears,  as  he  docs  in 
these  wistful  and  engaging  Memories  (as  informative  as 
to  the  growth  of  the  poet's  mind  as  the  Prelude  itself),  let 
us  hope  that  a  new  period  of  actixity  is  about  to  begin 
that  will  rival  e\en  that  ultra-romantic  one  that  gave  us 
The  Isle  of  htnisfrae.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  of  such 
a  renascence  in  the  new  volume  of  poems  in  which  there 
are  many  that  add  a  new  note  of  virility  to  the  haunting 
plaintiveness  of  his  old  tunes,  but  in  which  there  is  nothing 
so  significant  as  the  much  stronger  and  more  dramatic 
re-setting  of  his  little  play  7'he  Hour  Glass.  For  the 
rest — to  discuss  these  \olumcs  fully  would  be  to  discuss 
modern  Ireland,  a  task  outside  my  sphere,  but  certainly 
.  a  task  which  should  be  approached  with  an  understanding 
of  the  point  of  view,  albeit  a  somewhat  detached  and 
special  point  of  view,  from  which  Mr.  Yeats  looks  with 
sadness  and  love  on  his  countrymen. 

:•:  :):  4<  !):  !|c 

From  a  poet  of  the  sword  to  John  Galsworthy,  the 
humanitarian,  is  at  first  thinking  a  far  cry.  Head,  how- 
ever, the  collection  of  pamphlets,  letters  to  the  press  and 
other  miscellanea  that  are  gathered  together  into 
A  Sheaf  (Heinemann,  5s.),  and  behold  a  chivalry  as  fine, 
if  not  as  romantic,  as  the  Irishman's.  These  writings 
stretch  from  before  the  war  and  have  to  do,  first  with 
rights  of  animals  and  rights  of  women  problems,  then 
with  the  war  and  then  with  after  the  war.  From  them 
you  will  learn  why  the  humanitarian  fights  for  England, 
in  the  hope  that  he  is  fighting  in  the  last  fight,  and  how 
he  hopes  that  this  will  come  about.  You  will  also  see, 
j^ainted  by  a  dramatist,  some  wonderful  pictures  of  the 
war  moods  of  the  men  and  women  about  you.  And, 
while  you  consider  the  publicist's  plea  and  enjoy  the 
artist's  beauty,  you  may  take  pride  in  active  well-doing, 
for  Mr.  Galsworthy's  book  is  being  sold  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstan's  and  the  Nati(jnal  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
***** 

Ohe  of  the  most  obvious  problems  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion before  us  is  that  of  our  future  relations  with  the 
Dominions.  We  are  getting  to  know  more  of  their  men  than 
we  ever  did  before  ;  we  should  not  neglect  any  oppor- 
tunities afforded  us  of  learning  about  their  history  and 
environment.  Such  a  book  therefore,  as  Capt.  Burton 
Deane's  Mounted  Police  Life  in  Canada  (Cassell  and  Co., 
6s.  net.)  is  welcome,  more  particularly  so  as  it  is  written 
without  any  reference  to  the  present  day  and  is  conse- 
quently unbiassed  in  its  evidence.  This  book  gives  us  a 
graphic,  interesting  and  unvarnished  tale  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  North  \\'est  provinces  for  the  last  thirty 
and  more  years,  and  incidentally  reveals  much  of  the;  good 
and  of  the  evil  that  have  gone  to  the  building  up  of 
tlfc  Dominion.  Captain  Deane  provides  material,  for 
romance  as  well  as  for  historv.     Thus  there  arc  some 
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The  Oaoto  is  a  British  ui- 
venlioii,  produced  by  a  British 
Company  with  British  Capital. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  one 
really  satisfactory  Self- filling 
Safety  Fountain  Peti. 


NT  the  Onoto  you 
really  have  got  a 

Fountain  Peu  which 
you  can  carry  upside 
down  in  the  pocket 
without  a  drop  of  ink 
leaking  out.  A  turn 
of  the  top  of  an  Onoto 
pen  seals  it  absolutely, 
and  renders  it  safe  to 
carry  in  any  position. 

Further  the  Onoto 
fills  itself  in  a  flash 
from  any  ink  supply,  liquid  or 
pellet,  and  by  the  arrange- 
ment which  enables  yo  i  to 
render  it  leak  proof  you  can 
regulate  the  ink  supply  to  suit 
your  part  cular  requirements. 


The     Military     size 
fits  the  soldier's  pocket. 

Prices  from   10/6  to  £5-5-0 

Onoto 

THE  Pen 


Tbouas  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buniiili,  Row,  Londo.m 
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I  Rumania's  Grave  Need.  | 

=  r^'*''?  "^  '''^'^  '"'^'^''  serious  difficulties  in  the  Rumanian  campaign  ^, 

=  v-/      is  llie  sliortage  of  medical  supplies,   field  hospitaJs,   motor  ^ 

S  ambulances,    etcl.     The    urgent    need    for   this   equipment  ^ 

^  is    emphasised    in    the   following   telegvam,    lately   received   fram  ^ 

g  M.    Take    Jonescu,    the     great     Rumanian     statesman ; — "Heavy  ^ 

^  fighting   is   taking  place.     Our   woundecl   require   every   aid,   and  ^ 

^  are  returning  from  the  battlefield  in  large  numbers.     Your  help  = 

^  is  most  welcome,  the  need  being  great."  ^ 

g  Remembering    all    that    Rumania's   timely    intervention    means —  s 

g  the  shortening   of   the   war   by    many    months,     the    saving  of  ^ 

=  thou.sands    of    brave   British   lives,    and    possibly     more     than   a  M 

g  thousand    millions    of    treasure — what    more     practical     form     of  = 

g  gratitude    and    appreciation  could  we  show  our  gallant  Allies  than  g 

^  by  sending  her  this  much   needed   aid,   and  so  help  to  alleviate  g 

^  the  sufferings  of  her  maimed  and  wounded  soldiei's.  g 

I  The  National  Rumanian  Relief  Fund  (Regd.)  | 

=  Under   the  Distinguished   Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  = 

g  QUEEN  MARIE  OF  RUMANIA,  g 

g  riis  Excellency  M.   Bratiano,   Prime  Minister  of  Rumania,   and  = 

g  M.   T.ike   Jonescu,   Bucarest,   lias  been   oi>ened   to  provide   Field  = 

^  Hospitals,  Motor  Ambulances,  Surgical  Appliances,  etc.  fthe  lack  g 

^  of  which  means  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives),  for  the  Rumanian  s 

^  Red    Cross.     It  is   confidently  expected    that  the   great   British  ^ 

^  Public   will   generously  unloosen  its  purse-strings  in  response   to  ^ 

g  this  earnest  appeal  for  funds.     The  object  in  view  is  a  noble  and  s 

^  worthy  one,  and  in  granting  their  financial  .support  to  the  scheme  ^ 

g  subscribers   may  rest  content  that  the  amount  received   will  be  g 

=  capably  administered  and   spent  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  s 

■g  President —  = 

=  The  Rt.  Hon.  THE  EARL   OF    ROSEBERY,    K.G..   K.T.  g 

=  Vice-Pre-sident —  = 

g  His  Excellency  N.  Misu,  Rumanian  Ambassador.  g 

^  Hon.    Presidents —  s 

^  The  Rt.   Hon.   The  Lord   Mayor  of  London.  ^ 

^  The  Rt.   Hon.   The  Lord   Provost  of  Edinburgh.  g 

^  The  Rt.   Hon.  The  Lord   Provost  of  Glasgow.  = 

=  The  Rt.   Hon.   Viscount  Grey.  g 

g  The  Rt.   Hon.   D.  Lloyd  George.  m 

^  The   Rt.    Hon.   Lord   Kinnaird.  = 

g  Chairman— A.  HERSCOVICI  HURST,   Esq.  B 

g  Contributions,  marked  "National  Rumanian  Relief  F'uid."  should  g 

=  be  sent  to,  and   will  be   acknowledged    by   the   HON.    TREAS.,  m 

=  SIR  GEO.  ANDERSON,  The  Bank  of  Scotland,   30,    Bishopsgatg,  M 

=  London,   E.G.     A   list   of  contributions    will   be  published   in   the  = 

=  Press   from   time   to    time.  = 


THE  BURFRON 

"The    Most    Practical    and    Effective 
Service  Weatherproof  Ever  Invented." 

XHE    BURFRON   supplies  the 

■*■  Soldier  with  ii  top-coat  suffi- 
ciently staunch  to  ensure  healthful 
vvariBth,  and  to  resist  driving  rain 
or  biting  wind,  yet  light  and  smart 
enough  for  use  when  off  duty. 

ALL  PREVIOUS  Service 
^^  Weatherproofs  have  suffered 
from  one  vital  fault.  Walking,  rid- 
ing, or  driving,  the  vulnerable  point 
has  always  been  the  openingii 
between  the  buttonings  in  front, 
through  which  both  wet  and  wind 
are  able  to  effect  an  entrance. 

THE  BURFRON  has  no  such 
*  openings,  and  completely  pro- 
tects the  front  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  back  and  sides.  The  skirts 
cannot  possibly  blow  open  and  ex- 
pose the  legs,  nor  cling  to  thi- 
knees  when  walking. 


t-1 _ 

The  H,.rfron  fnr  the  Trenche*  IN  ADDITION,  the  front  of 
"  It  woiitd  be  hnrd  tn  imagine  a  more*-  The  Burfron  is  Constructed  ^o 
effectual  safec/uard:'  fo^.^  ^  conduit  over  which,  in  heavr 

-THE  ABMY  ^  NA  VY  GAZETTE.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  g^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

the  legs,  and  of  the  legs  and  seat 
when  sitting. 

THE    BURFRON     has      two 

•^  buttons  only — one  at  th'o 
waist  and  the  other  at  the  collar. 
The  belt,  which  enhances  its  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  desirable. 


Illustrated 
Bu  fron 
Booklet 
Post  Free. 


The  Burfron  for  the  Airman 

"  A  coat  which  mafrex  it  impossible 
for  rain  or  wind  to  penetrate  to 
the  body."-THE  AEliOPLANE. 
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FOR  MOUNTED  MEN 

The  Burfron  supplies  a 
splendid  riding  apron  as  well 
as  a  dependable  top-coat — an 
apron  that  is  always  in  posi- 
tion to  prevent  wet  reaching 
the  knees,  thighs  and  saddle. 

Officers'  Complete 
Kits  in  2  to  4  Days 
or   Ready   for   Use. 

NOTE — Notu-.tkstanding  tht  vast  increase 
in  cost  of  matenal  and  labour,  Burberrys, 
as  a  tribute  to  tht  Army  ami  Navy, 
still  maintain  their  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
FOR  ALL  SERVICE  KIT. 


The  Burfron  for  the  Motor-Cyelist 

"Of  jxirticiilar  value  to  those  who  have  to 
face  wet  or  cold  weather.' 

—DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 
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Burfrons &  BurberrvTrench-Warras 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps " 


CHAPTER  XX  (continued) 

PETER  waited  till  the  lights  both  in  the  road  and 
I  he  ditch  came  nearer,  and  then  he  gripped  the 
edge  with  his  left  hand,  where  some  stones  gave 
him  purchase,  dug  the  toes  of  his  boots  into 
the  wet  soil,  and  stuck  like  a  limpet.  It  needed  some 
strength  to  keep  the  position  for  long,  but  the  muscles  of  his 
arms  and  legs  were  like  whipcord. 

The  searcher  in  the  ditch  soon  got  tired,  for  the  place  was 
very  wet,  and  joined  his  comrades  on  the  road.  They  came 
along,  running,  flashing  the  lanterns  into  the  trench,  and 
exploring  all  the  immediate  countryside. 

Then  rose  a  noise  of  wheels  and  horses  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Michael  and  the  delayed  wagons  were  approach- 
ing. They  dashed  up  at  a  great  pace,  driven  wildly,  and  for 
one  horrid  second  Peter  thought  they  were  going  to  spill  into 
tlie  ditch  at  the  very  spot  where  he  was  concealed.  The 
wheels  passed  so  close  to  the  edge  that  they  almost  grazed 
his  fingers.  Somebody  shouted  an  order  and  they  pulled 
up  a  yard  or  two  nearer  the  bridge.  The  others  came  up 
and  there  was  a  consultation. 

Michael  swore  he  had  passed  no  one  on  the  road. 

"  That  fool  Hannus  has  seen  a  ghost,"  said  the  officer  testily. 

It's  too  cold  for  this  child's  play." 

Hannus,  almost  in  tears,  repeated  his  tale.  "  The  man 
spoke  to  me  in  good  German,"    he  cried. 

■  Ghost  or  no  ghost  he  is  safe  enough  up  the  road,"  said 
the  oiilicer.  "  Kind  God,  that  was  a  big  one  !  "  He  stopped 
and  stared  at  a  shell-burst,  for  the  bombardment  from  the 
east  was  growing  fiercer. 

They  stood  discussing  the  fire  for  a  minute  and  presently 
moved  off.  Peter  gave  them  two  minutes'  law  and  then 
clambered  back  to  the  highway  and  set  off  along  it  at  a  run. 
The  noise  of  the  shelling  and  the  wind,  together  with  the  thick 
darkness  made  it  safe  to  hurry. 

He  left  th^?  road  at  the  first  chance  and  took  to  the  broken 
country.  The  ground  was  now  rising  towards  a  spur  of  the 
Palantuken,  on  the  far  slope  of  which  were  the  Turkish 
trenches.  The  night  had  begun  by  being  pretty  nearly  as 
black  as  pitch  ;  even  the  smoke  from  the  shell  explosions, 
which  is  often  visible  in  darkness,  could  not  be  seen.  But 
as  the  wind  blew  the  snow-clouds  athwart  the  sky  patches 
of  stars  came  out.  Peter  had  a  compass,  but  he  didn't  need 
to  use  it,  for  he  had  a  kind  of  "  feel  "  for  landscape,  a  special 
sense  which  is  born  in  savages  and  can  only  be  acquired  after 
long  experience  by  the  white  man.  I  believe  he  could  smell 
where  the  north  lay.  He  had  settled  roughly  which  part 
of  the  line  he  would  try,  merely  because  of  its  nearness  to  the 
enemy.  But  he  might  see  reason  to  vary  this,  and  as  he 
moved  he  began  to  think  that  the  safest  place  was  where  the 
shelUng  was  hottest.  He  didn't  like  the  notion,  but  it  sounded 
sense. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  puzzle  over  queer  things  in  the 
ground,  and,  as  he  had  never  seen  big  guns  before,  it  took 
him  a  moment  to  fix  them.  Presently  one  went  off  at  his 
elbow  with  a  roar  like  the  Last  Day.  These  were  the  Austrian 
howitzers — nothing  over  8  inch,  I  fancy,  but  to  Peter  they 
looked  Hke  leviathans.  Here,  too,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
big  and  quite  recent  shell-hole,  for  the  Russian  guns  were 
searching  out  the  position.  He  was  so  interested  in  it  all 
that  he  poked  his  nose  where  it  shouldn't  have  been,  and 
dropped  plump  into  the  pit  behind  a  gun-emplacement. 

Gunners  all  the  world  over  are  the  same — shy  people,  who 
hide  themselves  in  holes  and  hibernate  and  mortally  dislike 
being  detected. 

A  gniff  voice  cried  "  Wer  da?"  and  a  heavy  hand  seized 
his  neck. 

Peter  was  ready  with  his  story.  He  belonged  to  Michael's 
wagon-team  and  had  been  left  behind.  He  wanted  to  be 
told  the  way  to  the  sappers'  camp.  He  was  very  apologetic, 
not  to  say  obsequious. 

"  It  is  one  of  those  Prussian  swine  from  the  Marta  Bridge," 
said  a  gunner.  "  Land  him  a  kick  to  teach  him  sense.  Beat 
to  your  right,  mannikin,  and  you  will  find  a  road.  And  have 
a  care  when  you  get  there,  for  the  Russkoes  are  registering 
on  it." 

Peter  thanked  them  and  bore  off  to  the  right.  After  that 
he  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  hosvitzers,  and  was  thankful  when 
he  got  out  of  their  area  on  to  the  slopes  up  the    hill.     Hero 


was  the  type  of  country  that  was  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
defied  any  Turk  or  Boche  to  spot  him  among  the  scrub  and 
boulders.  He  was  getting  on  very  well,  when  once  more, 
close  to  his  ear,  came  a  sound  like  tiie  crack  of  doom. 

It  was  the  field-guns  now,  and  the  sound  of  a  field-gun 
close  at  hand  is  bad  for  the  nerves  if  you  aren't  expecting  it. 
Peter  thought  he  iiad  been  hit,  and  lay  flat  for  a  httle  to 
consider.  Then  he  found  the  right  explanation,  and 
crawled  forward  very  warily. 

Presently  he  saw  his  first  Russian  shell.  It  dropped  half 
a  dozen  yards  to  his  right,  making  a  great  hole  in  the  snow 
and  sending  up  a  mass  of  mixed  eartli,  snow,  and  broken 
stones-  Peter  spat  out  the  dirt  and  felt  very  solemn.  You 
must  remember  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  big  shelling, 
and  was  now  being  landed  in  the  thick  of  a  first-class  show 
without  any  preparation.  He  said  he  felt  cold  in  his  stomach, 
and  very  wishful  to  run  away,  if  there  had  been  anywhere 
to  run  to.  But  he  kept  on  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  over 
which  a  big  glow  was  broadening  like  a  sunrise.  He  tripped 
once  over  a  wire,  which  he  took  for  some  kind  of  snare,  and 
after  that  went  very  warily.  By  and  by  he  got  his  face  between 
two  boulders  and  looked  over  into  the  true  battlefield. 

He  told  me  it  was  exactly  what  the  predikant  used  to  say 
that  Hell  would  be  like.  About  fifty  yards  down  the  slope 
lay  the  Turkish  trenches — they  were  quite  dark  against  the 
snow,  and  now  and  then  a  black  figure  like  a  devil  showed  for 
an  instant  and  disappeared.  The  Turks  clearly  exf)ected  an 
infantry  attack,  for  they  were  sending  up  calcium  rockets 
and  Verey  flares.  The  Russians  were  battering  their  line 
and  spraying  all  the  hinterland,  not  with  shrapnel,  but  with 
good  solid  high-explosives.  The  place  would  be  as  bright 
as  day  for  a  moment,  all  smothered  in  a  scurry  of  smoke  and 
snow  and  debris,  and  then  a  black  pall  would  fall  on  it,  when 
only  the  thunder  of  the  guns  told  of  the  battle. 

Peter  felt  very  sick.  He  had  not  believed  there  could  be 
so  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  the  drums  of  his  ears  were 
splitting.  Now,  for  a  man  to  whom  courage  is  habitual,  the 
taste  of  fear — naked,  utter  fear — is  a  horrible  thing.  It 
seemed  to  wash  away  all  his  manhood.  Peter  lay  on  the 
crest,  watching  the  shells  burst,  and  confident  that  any 
moment  he  might  be  a  shattered  remnant.  He  lay  and 
reasoned  with  himself,  calling  himself  every  name  he  could 
think  of,  but  conscious  that  nothing  would  get  rid  of  that 
lump  of  ice  below  his  heart. 

Then  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  got  up  and  ran  for 
his  life. 

But  he  ran  forward. 

It  was  the  craziest  performance.  He  went  hell-for-leather 
over  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  being  watered  with  H.E., 
but  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven  nothing  hit  him.  He  took  some 
fearsome  tosses  in  shell-holes,  but  partly  erect  and  partly  on 
all  fours  he  did  the  fifty  yards  and  tumbled  into  a  Turkish 
trench  right  on  the  top  of  a  dead  man. 

The  contact  with  that  body  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
That  men  could  die  at  all  seemed  a  comforting,  homely  thing 
after  that  unnatural  pandemonium.  The  next  moment  a 
crump  took  the  parapet  of  the  trench  some  yards  to  his  left,, 
and  he  was  half  buried  in  an  avalanche. 

He  crawled  out  of  that,  pretty  badly  cut  about  the  head. 
He  was  quite  cool  now  and  thinking  hard  about  his  next 
step.  There  were  men  all  around  him,  sullen  dark  faces 
as  he  saw  them  when  the  flares  went  up.  They  were  manning 
the  parapets  and  waiting  tensely  for  something  else  than  the 
shelling.  They  paid  no  attention  to  him,  for  I  fancy  in  that 
trench  units  were  pretty  well  mixed  up  and  under  a  bad 
bombardment  no  one  bothers  about  his  neighbours.  He 
found  himself  free  to  move  as  he  pleased.  The  ground  of  the 
trench  was  littered  with  empty  cartridge-cases,  and  there 
were  many  dead  bodies. 

The  last  shell,  as  I  have  said,  had  played  havoc  with  the 
parapet.  In  the  next  spell  of  darkness  Peter  crawled  tlirough 
the  gap  and  twisted  among  some  snowy  hillocks.  He  was 
no  longer  afraid  of  shells,  any  more  than  he  was  afraid  of  a 
veld  thunderstorm.  But  he  was  wondering  very  hard  now 
how  he  should  ever  get  to  the  Russians.  The  Turks  were 
behind  him  now,  but  there  was  the  biggest  danger  in  front. 

Then   the   artillery   ceased.     It    was   so   sudden   that     he 
thought  he  had  gone  deaf,  and  could  hardly  realise  the  blessed 
(Continued  on  page  22.) 
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A  Munition  Worker 
and  BOVRIL 


Mr.  Clark  writes : — 

"./Ibout  a  year  ago  I  saw  the 
Bovril  Munition  Poster  — 
'Bovril  gives  strength  to  win.' 
I'll  put  it  to  the  test,  I  thought, 
and  I  did.  For  twelve  months 
I  have  been  on  what  is  con- 
sidered the  most  laborious  and 
difficult  job  in  the  Arsenal. 
Sometimes  the  temperature  of 
the  shop  reaches  120  degrees. 
Jill  that  time  I  have  been 
taking  'Bovril  regularly,  and 
I  can  safely  say  with  the 
poster,  'Bovril  gives  strength 
to  win.'  " 

(Signed)  Leon  Clark. 


The  Bovril  Munition  Poster. 


Mr.  L.  Clark,  Munition  Worker. 


Look  at  the  Splendid  Result 


The     photograph    of    this 


health     and 


munition  worker  is  the  very  picture  of  splendid 
energy,  and  forms  a  re- 
markable testimony  to  the 
wonderful  body  -  building 
powers  of  Bovril.  Put  Bovril 
to  the  test  yourself.  Bovril  is 
"  concentrated  energy."  It 
takes  a  joint  of  beef  to  make  a 
bottle  of  Bovril.  If  you  wish 
to  Give  your  Best  to  the 
Nation,  add  to  your  strength, 
add  to  your  energy,  by  taking 
Bovril. 


The  Body-Building 
Power  of  BOVRIL 

is  proved  by  independent  scientific  investigation  to  be  equal  to  10  to  20 

times  the  amount  taken. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  beef  (the  raw  material  of  Bovril), 
the  price  of  Bovril  has  not  been  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 
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{Continued  from  page  20.) 
relief  of  it.  Tue  wind,  too.  seemed  to  have  fallen,  or  perhaps 
lie  was  sheltered  by  the  lee  of  the  hill.  There  were  a  lot  of 
■tJead  liere  also,  and  that  he  couldn't  understand,  for  they 
svere  new  dead.  Had  the  Turks  attacked  and  been  driven 
back  ?  W'lien  he  had  gone  about  thirty  yards  he  stoinx^d  to 
take  his  bearings.  On  the  right  were  the  ruins  of  a  large 
building  set  on  hre  by  the  guns.  There  wiis  a  blur  of  woods 
and  the  debris  of  walls  round  it.  Away  to  the  left  another 
lull  ran  out  fartlier  to  the  east,  and  the  place  he  war>  in  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  cup  between  the  spurs.  Just  before  liim  was 
a  little  mined  building,  with  the  sky  seen  through  its  rafters, 
lor  the  smouldering  ruin  on  the  light  gave  a  certain  li;,'lit.  He 
wondered  if  the  Russian  firing-line  lay  there. 

Just  then  he  heard  voices — smothered  voices — not  a  yard 
away  and  apparently  below  the  ground.  He  instantly 
jumped  to  what  this  must  mean.  It  was  a  Turkish  tronch — 
a  communication  trench.  Peter  didn't  know  much  about 
modern  war,  but  he  had  read  in  the  papers,  or  htard  from 
me,  enough  to  make  him  draw  the  right  moral.  The  frosli  dead 
pointed  to  the' same  conclusion.  What  he  had  got  tlirough 
were  the  Turkish  support  trenches,  not  their  finng-line, 
That  was  still  before  him. 

He  didn't  despair,  for  the  rebound  from  panic  had  made 
him  extra  courageous.  He  crawled  forward,  an  inch  at  a  time, 
taking  no  sort  of  risk,  and  presently  found  himself  looking  at 
the  parados  of  a  trench.  "Then  fie  lay  quiet  to  think  out  the 
ne.xt  step. 

The  shelling  had  stopped,  and  there  was  that  queer  kind 
•of  peace  which  falls  sometimes  on  two  armies  not  a  quarter 
ot  a  mile  distant.  Peter  said  he  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
far-off  sighing  of  the  wind.  There  seemed  to  be  no  move- 
ment of  any  kind  in  the  trench  before  him,  which  ran  through 
the  ruined  building.  The  Hght  of  the  burning  was  dying, 
.and  lie  could  just  make  out  the  mound  of  earth  a  yard  in 
front.  He  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  got  out  his  packet  of 
food  and  had  a  swig  at  the  brandy  flask.  That  comforted 
him,  and  he  felt  a  master  of  his  fate  again.  But  the  next 
>itep  was  not  so  easy.  He  must  find  out  what  lay  behind  that 
mound  of  earth. 

Suddenly  a  curious  sound  fell  on  his  ears.  It  was  so  faint 
that  at  first  he  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  Then  as 
the  wind  fell  it  came  louder.  It  was  exactly  like  some  hollow 
piece  of  metal  being  struck  by  a  stick,  musical  and  oddly 
resonant. 

He  concluded  it  was  the  wind  blowing  a  branch  of  a  tree 
against  an  old  boiler  in  the  ruin  before  him.  The  trouble  was 
that  there  was  scarcely  enough  wind  now  for  that  in  this 
sheltered  cup. 

But  as  he  listened  he  caught  the  note  again.  It  was  a  bell, 
a  fallen  bell,  and  the  place  before  him  must  have  been  a 
chapel.  He  remembered  that  an  Armenian  monastery  had 
been  marked  on  the  big  map,  and  he  guessed  it  was  the  burned 
building  on  his  right. 

The  thought  of  a  chapel  and  a  bell  gave  him  the  motion 
•of  some  human  agency.  And  then  suddenly  the  notion  was 
•confirmed.  The  sound  was  regular  and  concerted — dot, 
■dash,  dot — dash,  dot,  dot.  The  branch  of  a  tree  and  the  wind 
may  play  strange  pranks,  but  they  do  not  produce  the  long 
and  shorts  of  the  Morse  Code. 

This  was  where  Peter's  intelligence  work  in  the  Boer  War 
helped  him.  He  knew  the  Morse,  he  could  read  it,  but  he 
could  make  nothing  of  the  signalling.  It  was  either  in  some 
special  code  or  in  a  strange  language. 

He  lay  still  and  did  some  calm  thinking.  There  was  a  man 
in  front  of  him,  a  Turkish  soldier,  who  was  in  the  enemy's  pay. 
Therefore  he  could  fraternise  with  him,  for  they  were  on  the 
same  side.  But  how  was  he  to  approach  him  without  getting 
shot  in  the  process  ?  Again,  how  could  a  man  send  signals 
to  the  enemy  from  a  firing-line  without  being  detected  ? 
.  Peter  found  an  answer  in  the  strange  configuration  of  the 
ground.  He  had  not  heard  a  sound  till  he  was  a  few  yards 
from  the  place,  and  they  would  be  inaudible  to  men  in  the 
reserve  trenches  and  even  in  the  communication  trenches. 
If  somebody  moving  up  the  latter  caught  the  noise,  it  would 
be  easy  to  explain  it  naturally.  But  the  wind  blowing  down 
the  cup  wouhl  carry  it  far  in  the  enemy's  direction. 

There  remained  the  risk  of  being  heard  by  those  parallel 
v/ith  the  bell  in  the  firing  trenches.  Peter  concluded  that 
that  trench  must  be  very  thinly  held,  probably  only  by  a 
few  observers,  and  the  nearest  might  be  a  dozen  yards  off. 
He  had  read  about  that  being  the  French  fashion  under  a  big 
bombardment. 

The  next  thing  was  to  find  out  how  to  make  himself  known 
to  this  ally.  He  decided  that  the  only  way  was  to  surprise 
him. ,  He  might  get  shot,  but  he  trusted  to  his  strength  and 
agility  against  a  man  who  was  almost  certainly  wearied. 
When  he  had  got  him  safe,  explanations  might  follow. 

Peter  was  now  enjoying  himself  hugely.  If  only  those 
infernal  guns  kept  silent  he  would  play  out  the  game  in  the 


sober,  decorous  way  he  loved.     So  very  delicately  he  began 
to  wriggle  forward  to  where  the  sound  was. 

The  night  was  now  as  black  as  ink  round  him,  and  very 
quiet,  too,  except  for  soughings  of  the  dying  gale.  The  snow 
had  drifted  a  little  in  the  lee  of  the  ruined  walls,  and  Peter's 
progress  was  naturally  very  slow.  He  could  not  afford  to 
dislodge  one  ounce  of  snow.  Still  the  tinkling  went  on,  now 
in  greater  volume,  and  Peter  was  in  terror  lest  it  should  cease 
before  he  got  iiis  man. 

Presently  his  hand  clutched  at  empty  space.  He  was  on 
the  lip  of  the  front  trench.  The  sound  was  now  a  yard  to 
his  right,  and  with  infinite  care  he  sliifted  his  position.  Now 
the  bell  was  just  below  him,  and  he  felt  the  big  rafter  of  the 
woodwork  from  which  it  had  fallen.  He  felt  something  else 
— a  stretch  of  wire  fixed  in  th'e  ground  with  a  far  end  hanging 
in  the  void.  That  would  be  the  spy's  explanation  if  any  one 
heard  the  sound  and  came  seeking  the  cause. 

Somewhere  in  the  darkness  beforo  and  below  him  was  the 
man,  not  a  yard  off.  Peter  remained  very  still,  studying  the 
situation.  He  could  not  see,  but  he  could  feel  the  presence, 
and  he  was  trying  to  decide  the  relative  position  of  man  and 
bell  and  their  exact  distance  from  him.  The  thing  was  not 
so  easy  as  it  looked,  for  if  he  jumped  for  where  he  believed 
the  figure  was,  he  might  miss  it  and  get  a  bullet  in  the  stomach. 
A  man  who  played  so  risky  a  game  was  proljably  handy  with 
his  firearms.  Besides,  if  he  should  hit  the  bell,  he  would  make 
a  hideous  row  and  alarm  the  whole  front. 

Fate  suddenly  gave  him  the  right  chance.  The  unseen 
figure  stood  up  and  moved  a  step,  till  his  back  was  against 
the  parados.  He  actually  brushed  against  Peter's  elbow, 
who  held  his  breath. 

There  is  a  catch  which  the  KafBrs  have  which  would  need 
several  diagrams  to  explain.  It  is  partly  a  neck  hold,  and 
partly  a  paralysing  backward  twist  of  the  right  arm,  but  if  it 
is  practised  on  a  man  from  behind,  it  locks  him  as  sure  as  if 
he  were  handcuffed.  Peter  slowly  got  his  body  raised  and 
his  knees  drawn  under  him.  and  reached  for  his  prey. 

He  got  him.  A  head  was  pulled  backward  over  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  and  he  felt  in  the  air  the  motion  of  the  left 
arm  pawing  feebly  but  unable  to  reach  behind. 

"  Be  still,"  whispered  Peter  in  German  ;  "  I  mean  you  no 
harm.  We  are  friends  of  the  same  purpose.  Do  you  speak 
German  ?  " 

"  Nein,"  said  a  muffled  voice. 

"  English  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  voice. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Peter.  "  Then  we  can  understand 
each  other.  I've  watched  your  notion  of  signalling,  and  a 
very  good  one  it  is.  I've  got  to  get  through  to  the  Russian 
lines  somehow  before  morning,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me. 
I'm  English — a  kind  of  English,  so  we're  on  the  same  side. 
If  I  let  go  your  neck  will  you  be  good  and  talk  reasonably  ?  " 

The  voice  assented.  Peter  let  go,  and  in  the  same  instant 
slipped  to  the  side.  The  man  wheeled  round  and  flung  out 
an  arm  but  gripped  vacancy. 

"  Steady,  friend,"  said  Peter  ;  "  you  mustn't  play  tricks 
with  me  or  I'll  be  angry." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Who  sent  you  ?  "  asked  the  puzzled 
voice. 

Peter  had  a  happy  thought.  "  The  Companions  of  the 
Rosy  Hours  ?  "  he  said.  " 

"  Then  are  we  friends  indeed,"  said  the  voice.  "  Come 
out  of  the  darkness,  friend,  and  I  will  do  you  no  harm.  I  am 
a  good  Turk,  and  I  fought  beside  the  English  in  Kordofan, 
and  I  learned  their  tongue.  I  live  only  to  see  the  ruin  of 
Enver,  who  has  beggared  my  family  and  slain  my  twin  brother. 
Therefore  I  serve  the  Mtiscov  ghiaours." 

I  don't  know  what  the  Musky  Jaws  are,  but  if  you  mean 
the  Russians  I'm  with  you.  I've  got  news  for  them  which 
will  make  Enver  green.  The  question  is,  how  I'm  to  get  to 
them,  and  that  is  where  you  shall  help  me,  my  friend." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  By  playing  that  Httle  tune  of  yours  again.  Tell  them 
to  expect  within  the  next  half  hour  a  deserter  with  an  im- 
portant message.  Tell  them,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  fire  at 
anybody  till  they've  made  certain  it  isn't  me." 

The  man  took  the  blunt  end  of  his  bayonet  and  squatted 
beside  the  bell.  The  first  stroke  brought  out  a  clear,  search- 
ing note  which  floated  down  the  valley.  He  struck  three 
notes  at  slow  intervals.  For  all  the  world.  Peter  said,  he  was 
like  a  telegraph  operator  calling  up  a  station. 

"  Send  the  message  in  English,"    said  Peter. 

"  They  may  not  understand  it."    said  the  man. 

"  Then  send  it  any  way  you  like.  I  trust  you,  for  we  are 
brothers. " 

After  ten  minutes  the  man  ceased  and  listened.  From  far 
away  came  the  sound  of  a  trench-gong,  the  kind  of  thing  they 
used  on  the  Western  Front  to  give  the  gas-alarm. 

"  They  say  they  wilf  be  ready,"    he  said.     "  I  cannot  take 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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(Continued  from  page  22.) 
down  messages  in  the  darkness,  but  they  have  given  me  the 
signal  which  means  '  Consent.'  " 

"  Come,  that  is  pretty  good,"  said  Peter.  "  And  now 
I  must  be  moving.  You  take  a  hint  from  me.  When  you 
hear  big  firing  up  to  the  north  get  ready  to  beat  a  quick 
retreat,  for  it  will  be  all  up  with  that  city  of  yours.  And 
tell  your  folk,  too,  that  they're  making  a  bad  mistake  letting 
those  fool  Germans  rule  their  land.  Let  them  hang  Enver  and 
his  little  friends,  and  we'll  all  be  happy  once  more." 

"  May  Satan  receive  his  soul  !  "  said  the  Turk.  "  There 
is  wire  before  us,  but  I  will  show  you  a  way  through.  The  guns 
this  evening  made  many  rents  in  it.  But  haste,  for  a  working 
party  may  be  here  presently  to  repair  it.  Remembe-  there 
is  much  wire  before  the  other  lines." 

Peter,  with  certain  directions,  found  it  pretty  easy  to  make 
his  way  through  the  entanglement.  There  was  one  bit  which 
scraped  a  hole  in  his  back,  but  very  soon  he  had  come  to  the 
last  posts  and  found  himself  in  the  open  country.  The  place, 
he  said,  was  a  graveyard  of  the'  unburied  dead  that  smelt 
horribly  as  he  crawled  among  them.  He  had  no  inducements 
to  delay,  for  he  thought  he  could  hear  behind  him  the  move- 
ment of  the  Turkish  working  party,  and  was  in  terror  that  a 
flare  might  reveal  him  and  a  volley  accompany  his  retreat. 

From  one  shell-hole  to  another  he  wormed  his  way,  till  he 
struck  an  old  ruinous  communication  trench  which  led  in 
the  right  direction.  The  Turks  must  have  been  forced  back 
in  tlie  past  week,  and  the  Russians  were  now  in  the  evacuated 
trenches  The  thing  was  half  full  of  water,  but  it  gave  Peter 
a  feeling  of  safety,  for  it  enabled  him  to  get  his  head  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Then  it  came  to  an  end  and  he  found 
before  him  a  forest  of  wire. 

The  Turk  in  his  signal  had  mentioned  half  an  hour,  but 
Peter  thought  it  was  nearer  two  hours  before  he  got  through 
that  no.xious  entanglement.  Shelling  had  made  little  differ- 
ence to  it.  The  uprights  were  all  there,  and  the  barbed 
strands  seemed  to  touch  the  ground.  Remember,  he  had  no 
wire-cutter  ;  nothing  but  his  bare  hands.  Once  again  fear 
got  hold  of  him.  He  felt  caught  in  a  net,  with  monstrous 
vultures  waiting  to  pounce  on  him  from  above.  At  any 
moment  a  flare  might  go  up  and  a  dozen  rifles  find  their  mark. 
He  had  altogether  forgotten  about  the  message  which  had 
been  sent,  for  no  message  could  dissuade  the  ever-present 
death  he  felt  around  him.  It  was,  he  said,  like  following 
an  old  lion  into  bush  when  there  was  but  one  narrow  way  in, 
and  no  road  out. 

The  guns  began  again — the  Turkish  guns  from  behind  the 
ridge — and  a  shell  tore  up  the  wire  a  short  way  before  him. 
Under  cover  of  the  burst  he  made  good  a  few  yards,  leaving 
■large  portions  of  his  clothing  in  the  strands.  Then  quite 
suddenly,  when  hope  had  almost  died  in  his  heart,  he  felt  the 
ground  rise  steeply.  He  lay  very  still,  a  star-rocket  from  the 
Turkish  side  lit  up  the  place,  and  there  in  front  was  a  rampart 
with  the  points  of  bayonets  showing  beyond  it.  It  was  the 
Russian  hour  for  stand-to. 

He  raised  his  cramped  limbs  from  the  ground  and  shouted, 
"  Friend  !    English  !  " 

A  face  looked  down  at  him,  and  then  the  darkness  again 
descended. 

"  Friend,"    he  said  hoarsely.     "  English." 
He  heard  speech  behind  the  parapet.     An  electric  torch 
was  flashed  on  him  for  a  second.     A  voice  spoke,  a  friendly 
voice,  and  the  sound  of  it  seemed  to  be  telhng  him  to  come 
over. 

He  was  now  standing  up,  and  as  he  got  his  hands  on  the 
parapet  he  seemed  to  feel  bayonets  very  near  him.  But  the 
voice  that  spoke  was  kindly,"  so  with  a  heave  he  scrambled 
over  and  flopped  into  the  trench.  Once  more  the  electric 
torch  was  flashed  and  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers 
an  indescribably  dirty,  lean,  middle-aged  man  with  a  bloody 
head,  and  scarcely  a  rag  of  shirt  on  his  back.  The  said  man, 
seeing  friendly  faces  around  him,  grinned  cheerfully. 

"  That  was  a  rough  trek,  friends,"  he  said  ;  "  I  want  to 
see  your  general  pretty  quick,  for  I've  got  a  present  for  him." 
He  was  taken  to  an  officer  in  a  dug-out,  who  addressed 
him  in  French,  which  he  did  not  understand.  But  the  sight 
of  Stumm's  plan  worked  wonders.  After  that  he  was  fairly 
bundled  down  communication  trenches  and  then  over  swampy 
lields  to  a  farm  among  trees.  There  he  found  staff  officers, 
who  looked  at  him  and  looked  at  his  map,  and  then  put  him 
on  a  horse  and  hurried  him  eastwards.  At  last  he  came  to 
a  big  ruined  house,  and  was  t?iken  into  a  room  which  seemed 
to  be  full  of  map)s  and  generals. 

The  conclusion  must  be  told  in  Peter's  words. 
"  There  was  a  big  man  sitting  at  a  table  drinking  coffee, 
and  when  I  saw  him  my  heart  jumped  out  of  my  skm.  For 
it  was  tke  man  I  hunted  with  on  the  Pungwe  in  '98 — him 
whom  the  Kaffirs  called  '  Buck's  Horn,'  because  of  his  long 
«urled  moustaches.  He  was  a  prince  even  then,  and  now  he 
i«  a  very  great  general.     When  I  saw  him,  I  ran  forward  and 


gripped  his  hand  and  cried,  '  Hoe  gat  het.  Mynheer  ?  '  and  he 
knew  me  and  shouted  in  Dutch,  '  Damn,  if  it  isn't  old  Ptter 
Pienaar  !  '  Then  he  gave  me  coffee  and  ham  and  good  bread, 
and  he  looked  at  my  map. 

What  is  this  ?  '  he  cried,  growing  red  in  the  face. 

"  '  It  is  the  staff-map  of  one  Stumm,  a  German  sM/«»m  who 
commands  in  yon  city,'  I  said. 

"  He  looked  at  it  close  and  read  the  markings,  and  then 
he  read  the  other  paper  which  you  gave  me,  Dick.  And  then 
he  flung  up  his  arms  and  laughed.  He  took  a  loaf  and  tossed 
it  into  the  air  so  that  it  fell  on  the  head  of  another  general. 
He  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  they  too  laughed 
and  one  or  two  ran  out  as  if  on  some  errand.  I  have  never 
seen  such  merrymaking.  They  were  clever  men,  and  knew 
the  worth  of  what  you  gave  me. 

"  Then  he  got  to  his  feet  and  hugged  me,  all  dirty  as  I  was, 
and  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 

Before  God,  Peter,'  he  said,  '  you're  the  mightiest 
hunter  since  Nimrod.  You've  often  found  me  game,  but 
never  game  so  big  as  this  ! '  " 

CHAPTER    XXI 
The  Little  Hill 

IT  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  the  biggest  kind  of 
courage  was  to  be  able  to  sit  still.  I  used  to  feel  that 
when  we  were  getting  shelled  in  the  reserve  trenches 
outside  Vermelles.  I  felt  it  before  we  went  over  the 
parapets  at  Loos,  but  I  never  felt  it  so  much  as  on  the  last 
two  days  in  that  cellar.  I  had  simply  to  set  my  teeth  and 
take  a  pull  on  myself.  Peter  had  gone  on  a  crazy  errand 
which  I  scarcely  believed  could  come  off.  There  were  no 
signs  of  Sandy  ;  somewhere  within  a  hundred  yards  he  was 
fighting  his  own  battles,  and  I  was  tormented  by  the  thought 
that  he  might  get  jumpy  again  and  wreck  everything.  A 
strange  Companion  brought  us  food,  a  man  who  spoke  only 
Turkish  and  could  tell  us  nothing  ;  Hussin,  I  judged,  was 
busy  about  the  horses.  If  I  could  only  have  done  something 
t  o  help  on  matters  I  could  have  scotched  my  anxiety,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  nothing  but  wait  and  brood. 
I  tell  you  I  began  to  sympathise  with  the  general  behind  the 
lines  in  a  battle,  the  fellow  who  makes  the  plans  which  others 
execute.  Leading  a  charge  can  be  nothing  hke  so  nerve- 
shaking  a  business  as  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  and  waitinj; 
the  news  of  it. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and  we  spent  most  of  the  day  wrapped 
in  our  greatcoats  and  buried  deep  in  the  straw.  Blenkiron 
was  a  marvel.  There  was  no  light  for  him  to  play  Patience 
by,  but  he  never  complained.  He  slept  a  lot  of  the  time, 
and  when  he  was  awake  talked  as  cheerily  as  if  he  were 
starting  out  on  a  holiday.  He  had  one  great  comfort,  his 
dyspepsia  was  gone.  He  sang  hymns  constantly  to  the 
benign  Providence  that  had  squared  his  duo-denum. 

My  only  occupation  was  to  listen  for  the  guns.  The 
first  day  after  Peter  left  they  were  very  quiet  on  the  front 
nearest  us,  but  in  the  late  evening  they  started  a  terrific 
racket.  The  next  day  they  never  stopped  from  dawn  to 
dusk,  so  that  it  reminded  me  of  that  tremendous  forty-eight 
hours  before  Loos.  I  tried  to  read  into  this  some  proof  that 
Peter  had  got  through,  but  it  would  not  work.  It  looked 
more  like  the  opposite,  for  this  desperate  hammering  must 
mean  that  the  frontal  assault  was  still  the  Russian  game. 

Two  or  three  times  I  climbed  on  the  housetop  for  fresh  air. 
The  day  was  foggy  and  damp,  and  I  could  see  very  little  of 
the  countryside.  Transport  was  still  bumping  southward 
along  the  road  to  the  Palantuken,  and  the  slow  wagon-loads 
of  wounded  returning.  One  thing  I  noticed,  however. 
There  was  a  perpetual  coming  and  going  between  the  house 
and  the  city.  Motors  and  mounted  messengers  were  con- 
stantly arriving  and  departing,  and  I  concluded  that  Hilda 
von  Emem  was  getting  ready  for  her  part  in  the  defence  of 
Erzerum. 

These  ascents  were  all  on  the  first  day  after  Peter's  going. 
The  second  day,  when  I  tried  the  trap,  I  found  it  closed  and 
heavily  weighted.  This  must  have  been  done  by  our  friends, 
and  very  right  too.  If  the  house  were  becoming  a  place  of 
public  resort,  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  be  journeying 
roofward. 

Late  on  the  second  night  Hussin  reappeared.  It  was  after 
supper,  when  Blenkiron  had  gone  peacefully  to  sleep  and  I 
was  beginning  to  count  the  hours  till  the  morning.  I  could 
not  close  an  eye  during  these  days  and  not  much  at  night. 

Hussin  did  not  light  a  lantern.  I  heard  his  key  in  the 
lock,  and  then  his  hght  step  close  to  where  we  lay. 

"  Are  you  asleep  ?  "  he  said,  and  when  I  answered  he  sat 
down  beside  me. 

"  The  horses  are  found,"  he  said,  "  and  the  Master  bids 
me  tell  you  that  we  start  in  the  morning  three  hours  before 
dawn." 

(T«  be  continued) 
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CREPE  DE  CHINE 
BLOUSE 

OUR  own  exclusive 
design.  Made  by 
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Lotas 


HE  had  written  repeat- 
edly —  he  had  called 
once  or  twice  on  leave 
— for  another  pair  of  Lotus 
Service  Boots.  But  he  always 
got  the  same  reply  from 
his  bootmaker:  that  the 
men's  Lotus  factories  were 
closed  down  to  everything 
but  work  for  the  Allied 
armies. 

Then    yesterday    he   hap- 
ipened  to  be  passing,  and  went 


Lotus  Ltd,  Stafford 

Makers  of  Lotus  &  Delta 

Boots 

Agents  everywhere 


in  on  an  off  chance.  And  the 
bootmaker,  beaming,  pro- 
duced a  pair  in  his  size. 
"  Factory  sent  us  word  we 
could  have  a  few  pairs,"  he 
explained  triumphantly, 
"  and  they  arrived  last  night. 
I  was  meaning  to  send  you 
word  to-day,  sir." 

Our  officer  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "  Thank  goodness," 
he  said  fervently.  '  Dry  feet 
for  the  winter,  now." 


Guaranteed  waterproo. 
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Iron-mould —  watch    it 
vanish  ! 

A  ru«  ttain  dn*»  noi  niran  »  cntattraphe  now. 
Moovol  4«««  vour  oid  l«(e  jdJ  tine  lin#a 
liecaiiM  tt  AtHOiuieiy  c^e^rt  ma  maid  4w4y 
whiisi   yOu  ^oiik,       A  (outh.  4  (f^nlJe  rub   «  w«it 

<r    iM.      II.  .  ales,   and    ihe    stain    is    no    iiiofft. 

MOOVbp 


cL„ 


Kcmoves  "Iron-«oatd,*  rust.  Iruit  and 
ink  s>ains  troiD  l.olhint.  Marb  c,  &c. 

Til  r!K  whit  you  couhl  have  Mvflt  had  you 
k.i.iwn    rarlier.        Mtxivnl    cuiit'uns    no 

^v^plson   no  mIi».  oI  lemon,  jnd  cannot  mture  »ny  fihric 
or  the  skm.      ^    himbU/tt    it    ht  •tH\tt*^  ivaier 
rrmci'fi  tht  yt4i<nv  tinge  frotn  fitt   intn. 

■•nd    1/3    for   a    S&mple    ai   onca. 

ED0ES.   Bolton.  Ladca. 

Sold     Dy     4il     de^cfii'tions     ol    Stores, 

Chem  i\t  >.     I  ronmoikef  rs.     Grocers, 

etc.  in  sd.  and  1/.  tubet. 


Sudden  Death 
in  a  handy  tin 


Hawley's  I.K.  is  a  new  discovery 
—  and  different.  It  doesn't 
merely  stupefy  the  beasts — 
doesn't  send  them  to  sleep  for 
a  few  hours  —  but  absolutely 
"wipes  out"  all  insect  pests  that  cause  "Tommy"  as 
much  trouble  as  the  "  Boche  "  himself  does. 


Send  a  tin  to  your 
soldier  friend. 

Don't  forget  to  include  a  tin  in 
the  next  parcel  you  send  to  your 
soldier  lad.  Hawley's  I.K.  is  just 
a  fine,  brown  powder — no  mess 
at  all.  Does  not  cause  an  un- 
pleasant smell ;  easy  to  use,  and 
put  up  in  fine  sprinkler  tins. 
Prom  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


Hawley's 


I.R. 


Insect 
Killer 


Hanufactured  by  Evans,  Sons,  Lescher  &  Webb 
Loadoa  and  Liverpool. 


v'm 


<i^'.^\ 


OY    ROYAL     WABRANf 
TO    H.M.THE     KtNlOi 


Time  tests  Quality 


CESTEkSHrRE  < 


The  high  standard  of 
quality  originally  set  up 
by  LEA  &PEhRI..S  for  their 
famous  sauce  has  been 
maintained  for  over  70 
\  ears.  There  are  many 
so-called  Worcestershire 
sauces,  but  there  is  only 
one  Lea  &  Perrins. 

The  Original  &  Genuine 
Worcestershire. 


s>  V  X : 


^Mr^ 


They  all  enjoy  a  wash  with 


WRIGHT'S  "^^i  SOAP. 


The  Soldiers'  Soap. 


COAL 
TAR 

It  Soothes,  Protects,  Heals. 


In  United  Kingdom,  4d.  p«r  Tablet.  In  Australia,  Canada,  India  and  British  Colonies,  6d.  per  Tablet 
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THE  "  LAND  &  WATER ' 

WRIST    WATCH 

A  genuine  damp  and  dust-proof 
watch  with  special  screw -in 
movement  &  unbreakable  glass. 

The  "Land  &  Water"  Watch  is  the  ideal 
watch  for  Naval  and  Military  Officers,  for 
whom  it  has  been  specially  designed ;  also 
travellers,  explorers,  and  all  who  must  of 
necessity  know  the  time  to  the  very  second. 

It  excels  in  value  and  reliability  any  watch  on  the 
market  at  the  price.  Its  special  screw -in  movement 
is  of  the  very 
best  quality,  ab- 
solutely damp  and 
dust-proof,  fitted 
with  Micrometer 
regulator  for  fine 
adjustment,  and 
timed  for  all  posi- 
tions, t  emp  era- 
tures,  etc.  Fully  lu 
mmo  IS  han  Is  an  1 
dial,  the  latter 
black  or  white 
as  desired, 
UNBRE.^KABLE 
GLASS  and  extra 
strong  solid  silver 
ca^e.  Guaranteed 
perfect  time- 
keepers. 


a 
■ 


£4 


The  new  model  "  Land  &  Water"  \Vrist  Watch, 
absolutely    damp    ind   dust  proof,    leither   strap 
included.      Fully     guaranteed.       When  ordering  ' 
mention  Re^rencs  202.  Pri0e  * 

Obtainable  only  from — 

Messrs.  BIRCH  &  GAYDON.  Ltd., 

Wa  ch  aaJ  Technical  lastnimeat 
Makers  to  the  Admlra  ty, 
153  FENCHURCH  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

fVest  End  Branch — 
19  PICCADILLY  ARCADE  (late  John  Barwlse). 


A  line  old  tawny  Port, 
always  in  brilliant  condition 
and  ready  for  immediate  use 


HARVEY'S 
HUNTING  PORT 

Supplied  to  Clubs  and  Messes 

in    all    parts    of    the    World. 

Per    42/-     dOZ.  Sample  Bottle.  3/6. 

Illtmtrated  Booklet  and  full  price  list 

0/  Ports,  Sherries,  etc..  on  application. 

JOHN    HARVEY    &  SONS.  Ltd..   BRISTOL. 

Kaval  anil  Military  \\i„e  Merchants. 


'  'less  I 

='•    per    100. 
3/-   per  50. 
'9  per  25. 

Scanted— tipped 
with     real     rose 
leaves. 
15/-  per  100. 

7/6  rer   ?0.  g_,  . 

t/.  tttt^le  «.       25Rtfe,iSt.,SW 


<:^e  SERBIAN 

Cigetrette 

Made  of  Finest     Macedonian  Tobacco,  prepared 
in     the    special     manner   which     appeals    to     the 

Eastern  Connoisseir. 
Our   Allies  the  Serbs  are  noted  for  their  love  o 
smoking,  and  are  as  s  jlendid  judges  of  a  good 
cigarette  as  they  are  warriors- 
Serbian  Cigar -tte  Co., 


l{\ 


Goat  \    . 

For  Motoring  and 
Gou  n  try  Wear 

I  N        EXCLUSIVE 
COLOURINGS  AND  DESIGNS. 

Scotch    Fleece,   or   made  from 

our  "  Wetoga"  Cloth,  absolutely 

Weatherproof. 


From 


3i  Gns. 


UNBIASSED     OPINIONS. 


Enniskili.bn. 
I  am  charmed    with  my   "•StiHlington," 
it    fits    perfectly    and   ia  bO  comfort- 
able ;  I  sliall  recomm<md  it  to  all  my 
Jrieiwls.  (Miifi.)   H.S. 


Pekthshke. 
MUs    M.S.    has    plea^nre    in    enc4oaing 
cheque ;    she   is    delighted    with    b«th 
the  cut  and  muterial  of  the  "Studing. 
ton"  Coat  just  re<«ived. 


The  Hon.  Graham  Murray  is  very 
highly  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
"Studington"  Ckjat  which  was  sup- 
plied to  her  last  weeit  when  in  Town, 
nnH  which  she  finds  most  us^eful  and 
very  warm,   yet   light. 


LiMITEO 


CIVIL    AND        I  1  MILITARY    TAILORS 


51.CONDUIT  STREET.  BOND  STREET  W 
67-69.  CHANCERY  LANE.  LONDON.  WC 


The    Supremacy    of  the 

SUNBEAM 

has  been  proved  not  only  by  the  exploits  of  Sunbeam 

cars    in    and   out    of   the    war   zone,    but   also  by  the 

achievements  of 

SUNBEAM-GO  AT  ALEN 
AIRGRAFT     ENGINES 

Sunbeam  productions,  both  as  regards  cars  and  aircraft 
engines,  have  gained  the  greatest  of  all  records— 
that  of  unfailing  good  service  under  the  abnormal 
conditions  reigning  in  the  area  of  hostilities.  Bear 
this  in  mind  when  you  select  your  post-war  car. 

The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  GAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Works       ...       Wolverhampton. 
Manchester  Showrooms       -        -        -         112  Deans^ate. 

London  and  district  Agents  for  Cars :  J.  Keele,  Ltd.,  72  New  Bond  St..  W. 
Dunlop   Tyres    are    fitted    as    standard    to    Sunbeam    Cars. 


I2-Cyl.  SUNBEAM-COATALEN   Aircraft  Eagiae. 
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46    PICC^DiLY.     LONDON.     W- 
PHONE      REOENT      1SS 

11   Market  Street.  «•  ""''°5  S'""' 

MAXCHESTEIt.  nriiiiclie»  at  GLAMJOW. 

a  Casllc  Street.  I   Uuncaai  I'lace,  w  \Ve>tmorelan<)  hi. 

I.IVKHI'OOl.  UiaFAST.  DUBLIN. 

MIUFARY  AND  SPORTING  HAT  SPECIALISTS. 


<Z^}. 


H»T 
MANUFACTURERS 


BY    APPOINTMENT 
TO     THE      KINO 


The  i.ap  or  Hiel  1  anJ  Vctive  Service. 
THE  SKEW ES.— Soft  and  FWsxUc  KkUd  Servitv 
C;i;i  Willi  L-urlain.  liplit  in  weijiht  and  *'Omfortablt'. 
17/6;  without  curtain.  15/-.  Tliis  sliafve,  guaran 
teed  niW>er  waterproof  with  curtain.  19/-; 
without  curtain,  IS/ft.  .All  Badies  supplied  from  S/6. 


The  "CAMBEBLEV"  Reniilation   Ruhher  Waterproof   Whipcord 

.strvice  Cap.  suitahle  for    Home  Service  or   Trench  u«e  by    re 

moval   of    o-pe<:ial    crowTi    Mipport.      Very   light    in   weicht   and 

comfortahle.  entirely    supersedes  the  stiff  cap.  16/6. 

Celluloid  or  <'il  ilk   Crease  proof  Shield.   1/6. 

Woodrow'9  Own  Make  Fur  relt  Service  Cap,  the  lichte.st  m-nde. 

has  tlic  aiiwiir m.c  of  llic    llcculatian    Stiff  Cap  with  the  com- 

lort  of  the  softest;  quite  waterproof.    21/-. 


Woodfow's  special  head  Httlng.  made  to  tit 
British  Army  Shra[«iel  Ilelniets.  .Well  ventilated, 
and  as  comfortable  a«  a  Polo  Helini-t.  Will  re 
m;iin  on  withmit  use  of  chin  strap  and  reduce 
apparent  weight  In  its  perfect  balance  linker^ 
sending  their  size  can  have  these  by  return  t>f 
posl.  EUi^ly  fitted  by  one  rivet.  Price  I2r6 
Postage  1/-. 


SCALES  FOR  GUNNERS. 

TRANSPARENT    CELLULOID. 

PROTRACTORS,  Sin.  semi-circular,  with  cut-out  grids  ...        7/6 

12in.  ditto  ditto  ...       12/6 

SECTORS,  30°  each  tide  of  central  zero,  5.000  yards  on  1/20,000        7/6 
Do.  do.  6,000  ditto  12/6 

AUTO   RANGE   CORRECTOR,   giving   range   and   deflection 

corrections,  in  case         20/- 

AKCS,  40°  each  side.of  0  rtviding  to  15' 

5.000  vards  radius  on  1/20,000  10/6 

10,000  "  do.  do.  30/- 

SWITCH  SCALE,  6,000  yards  on  1/10,000,  with  arc  of  degrees 

at  every  1,000  yards,  with  notcher  for  pencil       ...      12/6 

MACHINE  GUN  PROTRACTOR,  with  graticules       5/6 

STEEL  SCALES.  3-fold   steel   rules,   with   scales  of  yards  at 

1/10.000,  1/20.000,  1/40,000,  1/80,000,  18  inches  long 

when  opened,  in  ease      7/6 


TheORILUX 

THE    ONLY    ELECTRIC    LAMP 

WHICH       HAS       STOOD       THE 

TEST     OF      ACTIVE     SERVICE 

FOR    YEARS, 


EXTRACTS   FROM  I  KTTERS  FKO.M  THE 
FRONT  :- 
•  The  moj.t  useful  article  in  my  kit." 
"  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  your  lamp 
on  this  side-'* 

"  You     h.-ive     made     your     name     famous 
amongst  officers." 

THE  ORILUK  LAKP  is  fittec  with  switches 
for  intermittent  and  for  constant  iiglit. 
The  light  can  be  turned  on  without  opening 
^  the    ca*<,    wliich    is    fitted   with    a   hood    to 

throw    th«    lipht   downwards     TliC  case  Is  provided  with  loops  for  attaching  to  the 
l„.lt,  and    provision  is   made   in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 


"Price     ^1   .   1   .  O 


/  Postage    to    the  \ 
\ Front.    1/.    extra/ 


Extra    Battery   In  sealed  tin,  2/.  (Postage  to  the  Front,  1/.  extra). 
Extra   Bulb,  1/6,  postag3  2d. 


SOLE     MAKERS- 


J.  H.  STEWARD  Ltd.,  " 


ilitary    iDslrument 
Malt  rt. 


406    Strand,    4S7    Strand,    London. 


= THE "  Submarine "  wrist  watch 


Some  wrist  watches  are 
dust  proof.  others  are 
damp  proof.  but  the 
"submarine"  is  the  first 
advertised 

WATERPROOF. 

Silver  case,  black  dial, 
intensely  luminous,  non- 
magnetic, the  really 
ideal  watch  for  navy 
and  army  officers. 


LUMINOUS  S  .CONDS   HAND. 


£4-0-0 


net. 


fjlji^/^^        P         C/^M  ^''   Aopointmenl  to  H.M.  The  King. 

BKUUIV    a    OUll,    87  George  Street  We$l,  Edinburgh. 


The  Piontera  of  Luminous   iValchea. 


MILITARY    SCALES. 


ATMOSPHERIC  SLIDE  RULE  for  18-Fr.  Q -F.  GUN.     15/6 


FOLDING    STEEL    RULI, 
w  th  Scales  Yards  at 
8  n.  TRANSPARENT  PROTRACTOR     MOOOO,  i/20,0o0,  1/40,000, 
w^lh  (Jut-out  Grids  <&  Ranse  Scales.  7/6.  l/80,i00     -     7/6. 


TRANSPARi  NT    SWITCH     SCALE 
with  notches  for  pencil.     £1  :  O  :  O  in  case. 

Scale  6.000  yards  on  1/lO.OCO. 


THE  "ETON"  SWITCH  SCALE  and 

ARC  COMBINED,  Bevelled  Edges. 
Scale  8,000  yards  ^n/R 
at  1/20  000  ^°/® 


PROTRACTOR   and 
TRANSPARENT    SECTORS.  RANGE     CALE, 

30"  each  side  ot  0.  Fold'n     Arms,  7,0C0  yards  at 

9in.7/6.    llin.12  6.     18in.  35/-  1/lO.iOU.     18  6  in  case. 

Postage  to  the  Front,   1/-  each. 

J.     H.     STEWARD      LTD.,     '^'"''XraiTcVs'"'""' 

4.06     Strand      457     Strand,     LONDON. 


TERM^     OF     SUBSCRIPTION     TO 

"LAND    &     WATER" 

(established     1862.) 
.AT    HOME— Twelve    Months  £1  ro     6 

CANAD.A — Twelve    Months  ^i    10     6 

KLSEWHEREAHROAD— Twelve  Months  £1  15     o 

'  '.■»    ahove  rates    include   all   Special  Numbers    and    foslaee 

'  LAND  &  WATER,'  Empire  House,  Kingswny 

w.c. 
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§OUR    NEW  I 

I  ALL-LEATHER  PUTTEES  | 

I       NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT^ 

M  These  most  comfortable, 
M  good-lookinj{  puttees  are 
J  made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
M  tan  leather,  and  fasten 
J  simply  wiih  one  buckle  at 
B  bottom. 

g  They  are  extremely  dur- 
J  able,  even  if  subjected  to 
I  the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 
J  edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

B  The  puttees  are  speedily 
H  put  on  or  taken  off,v 
M  readily  mould  to  the  shape 
M  of  the  leg,  are  as  easily 
m  cleaned  as  a  leather  belt, 
B  and  saddle  soap  soon 
J  makes  them  practically 
g  waterproof. 

s  The  price  per  pair  is    16/6,    post 

^  free    inland,     or     postage    abroad 

^  1/-    extra,     or    sent    on    a:  proval 

=  on      receipt      of     businers      (not 

^  banker's)      reference,    and      home 

=  address. 


GRANT. .o  COCKBURN 


ESTD.  1821  = 


25  PICCADILLY,  W, 


m  Military  and  Sporting  Tailors,  Legging  Makers.  ^ 

lllllll!l!llllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllliy^ 


THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

win  resist  a  '455  Government  Revolver  Bullet. 


N 


{Patented.) 

O  longer  an  expewtnent,  but  of  proved  effectifeneM  and  nUlity,  BODY 
SHIELDS  are  now  a  recognised  and  Jndiipen.-vabl©  part  of  military 
«iaipment.  They  oonstitut*  a  PRECAUTION  that  should  be  takfii  by 
EVERY  OFFICER.  So  to  be  equipped  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  funiily, 
and  to  hirii^ell.  Th«  WILKINSON  BULLET-PROOF  JACKET,  lined  with 
highly-tentpered  steel  wlikrh  cannot  splinter,  the  jacket  will  resist  a  .455 
Revolvw  Bullet  at  20  yard*,  proof  of  its  great  utility  in  trench  warfare. 
Fitted  by  an  expert,  the  slight  additional  weight  is  bo  distributed  as  not 
to  t>e  apparent  to  the  wearer,  while  in  appearance  it  resembles  a  clos«- 
fllting  w'ttlbmade  jacket 

Tailoring  Depaitment, 

THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD., 

S3     Pall      tilsLW,    Il.ondon,     S.'Vil. 

T.  H.  RANDOLPH,  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within   24  hours  when  Bccestary, 
at  strictly  competitive  prices. 


THE    ORIGINAL    CO:tDlNC'S,     ESTD.   1839.    "s^^ss™™ 

Idstone    (regd.) 

Waterproof  Boots 

Safeguard    Health 

and   Ensure    Comfort. 

A     MAJORS    OPINION. 

"I  CAR  stronirly  recommend  jnour  'I(Jston«'  boots  as  tli«  best  tihiiig  of  Hie 
sort  I  iBKnr.  They  ar«  most  comfortable  for  marching,  absolutely  watertight, 
aod   tb«;   <lo  not  dnujw   tb«  feet." 


••  IDSTON'^S"  AkE  WATERPROOF  TO   TOP  OF  TONGUE 

and  theretore  U>eir  wearer  cam  march  or  eband  ankle  deep  ki  mud  or  w«ter, 
if  need'  be,  the  whole  day  long,  yet  at  the  end  of  it  have  warm,  «lry  feet. 
Tile  worth  of  "Idfetonea"  ha6  been  acknouiledigiej  by  s/i>ort*ng  siiire  a-nd^  son 
for  t^ree  genoiMitions  past— <i  sure  giiorantee  that  Uiey  will  an.9weir  splendidHy 
for  mUitary  use.  "Idstone"  boots  are  'hon<li9ewn,  «nd  are  atrongly  made  in 
fine,  touish  block  or  tan  leather,  which  is.  interlined  by  a  special  process  with 
a   film  of   pure  rub^KT. 

To  order  a  pair,  or  if  to  be  sent  on  approval,  please  give  size  of  boot  worn. 
Or  let  us  have  a  pencilled  outline  of  foot  in  sock,  or,  better,  an  old  boot,  and 
send  remitfanoe  ("Idstones"  are  65/.  per  pair),  which  will  be  promptly 
returned  if  boots  are  not  accepted;  or  give  business  (not  banker's)  reference, 
and  home  address. 

Illustra'ed  List  and  Cuttings  of  "  Idstoae"  Leathers  at  reqami. 

«/•  \^»  K^UTCllTlg &  K^Ud.  toH.M.  the  King 

Only  AJdressea  : 

19  PICCADILLY,  W., &  33  st.  jamess  st.,  s.w. 


Officers  at  Home  or  Abroad  are 
invited   to   write    for    a    copy  of 

Khaki  &  Kit 

for  Service  Men" 

Revised  by  Officers  home  from  the  Front 

It  contains  illustrations  of  Kit  that  the  Seasoned 
Officer  regards  as  essential.  Practical  advice  is 
also   given  to   the   man   choosing  his    first   outfit. 

Sent  post  free  on  application  to 
Rimell     &     AIISOP,    ^f^rUns^anJ^^^nUary 

54    New    Bond     Street,    London,    W. 


With 

Hua!:r 

Cover, 

£3/7/6 


(Uiuii? 


LTD. 

'•Active  Service"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminous  Figures  &  Hands. 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

In    Silver    Cases  with    Screw    Bezel 
and  Back,  -C:^   Us    Gold,  £6  lOa. 

With     Hunter    or    Half'Hunter    cover. 

Silver,  4;:t  Ts.  tid.      Gold,  £T  IDs. 

Others  in   Silver   from     tM    lOs. 

Gold  from  £u  lOa. 
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For  Soldier  or  Sailor 
Invalided  Home. 

THB  foW^er  «•  Sailor  iiivalidod  home  and  unfit  for  fiB-tiber  wrvioe  will 
<«pt-ud  imicii  of  histfutiire  lemire  n'oding.  Give  liim  &  few  Oldie- 
Wfcnwke  lk)okc.as»«Uiiiu.  He  will  twvwire  Uifm  for  life.  EquaJly 
appropriate  as  a  Wcddinf  of  Xmaa  Gift.  Write  tor  liooklet  No.  100  B, 
end  read  about  ilio  advuiiietacs  tlu-y  pos&csa  over  otiier  bookcase*. 

"ELASTIC"  BOOKCASES. 

Alwayt    complete    bat    never    finithed. 

Y«a  ean  glTe  one   unit  or  several.    Tlve  iHostration  sliows  the  id<«r-<i  boo4c- 
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and  otbeM  added   M  desired.     TTie  "DeBJc"   Unit    te,   of  course,  oirtJonal. 
tmekng    tree.     Orders    /or    £•>   Carringt    Paid    to   any   Goods    Station    in    tht 
Brithh    Isle*. 

Office    arid    Library   Furnishert, 

44    Holborn    Viaduct,    London,    E.C.  ; 

82  Victoria    Street,    S.W. ;    98    Biahopsgaie,  E.C. 


FORTMASON 

Ski  Boots 

(With  or   wilbout   btrapsA 

The  Ski  Boot  Idea  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Country  accustomed  to 
cold  and  snow.  The  high  double 
sides  of  this  type  of  boot  permit  of 
an  extra  pair  of  socks  being  worn, 
which  affords  warmth  and 
protection. 

The  "  Five  Guinea "  Ski 
Boot  has  the  patent  Fortmason 
Watefproof  Leather  throughout, 
the  soles  are  extra  strong,  and  the 
whole  boot  is  as  supple  as  a  slipper 
and  lasts  for  years. 

£5:5:0 

The     "Eighty  Shillings" 
Ski  Boot,  as  above,   in   ordinary 
leather.    Very  service- 
able and  good, 

£4:0:0 
FORTMASON    FRENCH    FIELD    BOOTS. 

The  "  French  "  Field  Boot  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
Field  Boot.  It  is  only  necessary  to  slacken  three  buckles 
to  rest  the  leg.  In  an  emergency  the  boot  is  quickly 
readjusted. 

In  Fortmas-m  leather  (extra  strong  and  supple),  £5  :  5  :  0 
In  ordinary  leather  -  -  -  £4:0:0 

lUustraled  Cafalogut  tmt  on  applicmtion. 
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Mr.  GUY  THORNE 

— the  Well-known  Novelist,  has  no  doubts  as 
to  which  is  the  Best  Pen. 

Read  Ihit  : 

"  I  h^ve  ju.st  put  (lowu  my  perfect  Watermnn's  Ideal  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  after  conipletiug  my  seventli  novel,  written  entirely 
with  the  iilentical  pen.  Ii  nive.s  every  indication  of  being  able  to 
write  another  three-quarters  of  a  uiillion  wordi^  without  a  break- 
down or  any  trouble  whatever.  I  do  not  suppose  this  is  a  record 
for  your  pens,  but  I  do  think  I  ought  to 
send  you  niv  testimony,  on  general  ])nnci- 
ples.  In  almost  every  department  of  life 
nowadays,  one  is  constantly  meeting  with 
the  shoddy  and  inadequate.  It  is  with 
real  gratitude  that  I  thank  you  for  an 
article  which  is  entirely,  absolutely  and 
incontrovertibly  perfect. 

GUY  THORNE." 

Wate^m:an*s 

(Ideal) 
FountaJilPen 


The  Pen  they  want  on  Active  Service 
Post  early  for  friends  abroad. 

Three  Types :  Kegular  Type,  10s.  6d.  and 
upwar  's.  Safety  Type  and  Lever  Pocket 
Self-filling  type,  as  illustrated,  158.  and 
upwards.  In  Silver  and  Gold  for  presenta- 
tion. Of  Stationersandjewellcrs.  Fullest 
satisfaction  giiaranieed.  Nibs  exchangeable 
if  not  suitable.  Call  or  send  to  "The  Pen 
Corner."'  Full  rauge  of  pens  on  view,  for 
inspection  and  trial.     Booklet  free  from 

L.  G.Sloan,  ChclJe»i<S^Titer,  Kings  way,  London. 
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THE  first  "Thresher"  set  and  sealed 
the  standard  in  trench-coats.  The 
original  coat,  supplied  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  British  War  OflBce  to  Officers 
Commanding  Ck)rps  in  the  Winter 
Campaign  of '14,  the  "Thresher"  remains 
the  model  trench-coat  of  to-day — the  most 
widely  imitated  military  garment  of  the  War. 

The  first  "Thresher"  was  desidned  bv  Chas.  Glenny, 
of  this  house,  in  October,  1914.  At  present  over 
10,000  are  being  worn  by  o6ficers  of  the  British  Army. 

Great  Coat,  Br!ti«h  Warm,  Raincoat — all  in  one. 
Soeb  !■ 'Ihe  "Thresher."  Oater  shell  is  hard-wearing 
wmterproof  khaki  drill.  Under  this  comes  a  protected 
oiled  filk  inter  inini — the  one  difficult,  the  other 
impossible   of    wet-penetratioa. 

Under  this  again  is  a  sheepskin  lining,  for  warmth  in 
winter;  absolutely  wind  and  weatherproof.  This  is 
detachable,  and  may  b;  interchanged  with  Kamelcott 
lining  (or  ai  tumn  ;  for  summer  or  warm  weather  the 
coat  is  worn  without  lining. 


Dry  in  4-hour  Tropical  Downpour. 

"  Lant  night  loe  had  a,  trtpical  thunderstorm  for 

nrer/our  hours,  and  yovnr  coat  kept  vie  qvite  dry." 

— fA  -Col.  Manohester  Hegt.,  May  23  lylG. 


Trench   Coat,   with    detachable 

'Kamelcott"  Lining  ••     £6.6     0 

Trench    Coat,    with   Sheepskin 

Lining  detachable-  •  . .  £8  .8.0 

Trench-Coat,  Cavalry  type,  Knee  Flaps,  and  Saddle 
Cutset,   15  6  extra. 

Send  size  of  chest  and  apm-oiimate  height,  and  t. 

mvoid  delay  m/e'est  dieque  when  ordering,    raymeni 

refuntded  if  coat  not  suitable. 


Trencli- Coats  tn  Ladies'  sizes  ran  he 
obtained   from   Thr«slier's,  5  Conduit 
Street,  W.  (Ladles'  Outfitting  Depart- 
ment) 
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GERMAN     MAN-POWER 

WE  would  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
special  article  upon  the  present  reserve  of 
man-power  within  the  (ierman  Empire  which 
Mr.  Belloc  has  been  able  to  compile  from 
statistics  submitted  to  him  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Continent.  Although  the  sources  of  this  information 
cannot  be  fully  described,  they  are  of  a  character  which 
gives  them  the  fullest  authority. 

Of  all  elements  affecting  public  opinion  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  none  perhaps  have  had  such  varied 
fortunes  with  the  ci^dlian  public  at  home  as  this  question 
of  the  enemy's  numbers,  and  particularly  of  the  numbers 
of  men  available  within  the  German  Empire  at  various 
stages  in  the  struggle.  This,  like  so  many  other  novel 
phenomena  of  the  campaign,  has  undoubtedly  been  due 
to  the  reaction  following  upon  estimates  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  too  favourable  for  the  Allied  cause. 
In  the  first  month's  campaign,  the  losses,  being  upon  a 
scale  quite  novel  in  warfare,  were,  paradoxically  enough, 
exaggerated  for  that  very  cause.  It  was  as  though  men, 
seeing  the  tremendous  effect  of  modern  defensive  upon 
the  German  close  formation,  had  lost  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  faced  with  something  double  or  treble  what 
had  been  expected  in  time  of  peace,  were  led  to  imagine 
an  e\-en  gi-eater  slaughter  than  this. 

^^'hen  the  period  of  trench  warfare  set  in  with  the 
autumn  of  1914,  conditions  were  so  novel  that  no  one, 
however  exp(  rt  in  strategy  und-r  the  old  conditions  of 
war,  was  competent  to  draw  a  just  conclusion.  For 
instance,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  total  casualties  proved 
to  be  far  liiglier  than  had  been  the  case  with  open  warfare, 
yet  the  best  observers  fell  for  some  time  into  the  error  of 
multiplying  deaths  by  7  or  8  in  order  to  get  the 
total  number  of  casualties,  while  the  real  multiple  should 
have  been  4  or  5.  There  was  also  this  obstacle  to  a 
right  calculation,  that  for  some  time  the  sources  on  which 
it  had  been  based — intelligence  supplied  from  enemy 
observation,  interrogation  of  prisoners,  captured  docu- 
ments, etc.,  were  not  received  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  provide  a  basis  for  judgment.  But  about  February 
1915,  these  difficulties  had  largely  disappeared.  From 
that  date  onwards,  say,  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
calculations  upon  which  all  military  judgment  must  be 
based,  had  continually  increased  in  exactitude  and  the 
power  to  foresee  the  rate  of  enemy  wastage,  etc.,  had' 
proportionately  increased. 

No  better  example   of   this  can  be  found   than   the 
stucUes  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 


columns  of  L.'Vxd  &  Water,  and  which  from  about  the 
date  just  mentioned,  have  been  verified.  The  date  for 
the  re-examination  of  rejected  men  in  the  early  autumn 
of  the  same  year  was  foreseen  to  be  within  a  few  days  of 
the  exact  moment  chosen  by  the  German  authorities  for 
that  operation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  date  for  the 
calling  out  of  class  1917  and  for  its  probable  appearance 
in  the  held.  The  study  presented  to  our  readers  in  the 
present  issue  of  this  journal  is  of  another  sort,  comple- 
mentary to  the  study  of  losses  by  the  calling  up  of  younger 
classes.  It  deals  with  the  total  existing  reserve  of  man- 
power behind  the<ierman  armies  in  the  field,  the  strength 
and  constitution  of  which  is  also  described.  It  is 
physically  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  make  any  useful 
call  upon  boys  younger  than  class  1918,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  at  present  at  school.  Such  boys  might  be 
summoned,  but  they  could  not  be  of  service  until  at  least 
the  late  summer  of  next  year,  and  even  if  they  were  put 
under  the  strain  of  modern  war  so  early  as  I  hat,  the 
effect  of  such  a  policy  upon  the  general  constitution  of  the 
enemy's  units  would  be  such  as  to  make  the  game  not 
worth  the  candle. 

There  is  a  complementary  study  to  this  analysis  of  the 
enemy's  reserve  which  every  reader  naturally  has  in 
mind,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  stated  in  the  same 
exact  terms.  While  we  know  the  progress  of  the  enemy's 
exhaustion,  we  are,  of  course,  aware  of  a  similar  process 
affecting  the  AUies,  and  since,  for  these  obvious  reasons, 
statistical  analysis  of  the  same  sort  cannot  be  given  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  account,  those  who  have  not  yet 
fully  considered  the  nature  of  the  problem  sometimes 
regard  the  enemy's  exhaustion  and  that  of  the  Allies 
as  proceeding  at  a  similar  rate  and  with  similar  conse- 
quences. This  is  an  error  which  nothing  but  publication 
of  the  full  facts  can  confute.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  class  1918  long  ago  incor- 
porated and  even  present  in  the  field,  and  in  the  German 
Empire  class  1918  for  the  greater  part  already  in  depots 
under  training,  while  prisoners  from  1917  class  began  to 
be  taken  as  early  as  June  and  July  in  this  year.  The 
French  who  suffered  more  severely  from  their  prolonged 
defensive  upon  their  front  than  any  other  of  the  Allies, 
have  not  even  summoned  igi8,  and  though  they  have 
called  up  1917  some  months  ago,  have  not  yet  had  to 
put  a  single  man  from  that  class  into  the  field.  The 
other  conscript  belligerents,  the  Italians  and  the  Russians, 
have  a  reserve  of  man-power,  which  is  far  greater  than 
their  existing  field  armies.  The  British  position  is 
somewhat  anomalous,  because  the  system  of  recruitment 
does  not  follow  that  of  an  old-established  conscript 
army.  There  are  no  classes  in  the  strict  sense.  But  men 
are  called  up  by  the  actual  date  of  birth  and  not  by  the 
vear  in  which  the  birth  takes  place. 

These  calculations,  and  the  conclusions  that  are  drawn 
from  them,  affect  not  only  the  strength  of  armies  in 
the  field,  and  their  future  rate  of  recruitment,  but  also — ■ 
and  this  should  not  be  forgotten — the  all-important 
question  of  munitionmcnt  and  supply.  If  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  are  now  surpassed  in  the  rate  of  such 
production  by  the  Western  Powers,  it  is  only  because 
the  numbers  of  men  available  for  all  purposes  are  more 
and  more  limited.  There  is  a  strict  proportion  between 
the  younger  able-bodied  men  used  in  such  work  as  mining 
and  metallurgy,  and  the  replacing  of  these  by  inferior 
classes  of  labour  can  never  be  successful.  Nor  is 
there  much  in  the  argument  one  often  hears  that  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  re- 
lieves the  strain  upon  their  capacity  in  any  special  method. 
The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  east 
and  west,  is  approximately  the  same,  or  very  little  less, 
than  the  corresponding  number  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
There  was  a  long  period  in  the  earlier  part  of  the.  war  when 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  it  is  the  case  to-day. 
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German  Reserves  Fully  Analysed 

By  Hilaire  Belioc 


1AM  in  a  position  this  week  to  lay  before  my  readers 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  existing  reserves  of  men 
ill  the  German  Empire. 
The  matter  is  ^o  important  that  I  trust  I  may 
be  excused  if  I  repeat  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  a 
number  of  elementary  points,  both  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  have  not  read  my  pre\ious  articles  upon  the 
subject,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
clearness  in  my  exposition. 

Capital  Importance  of  German  Reserve 
Man  Power 

A  just  appreciation  of  the  German  man  power  has  been 
the  foundation  of  all  sound  judgment  upon  the  great 
war  from  the  beginning.  Great  national  wars  must 
always  ultimately  turn  upon  this  factor,  granted  etpiality 
in  material,  supply  and  training,  discipline  and  organisa- 
tion between  the  opposing  parties.  But  the  mattt-r  has 
obtained  a  special  importance  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  months  and  will  be  of  increasing  importance  as 
the  war  proceeds,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First. — The  West  has  recently  passed  the  Central 
Empires  in  the  power  of  production.  It  is  making  more 
guns  and  larger  guns  and  more  munitionment  for  them 
than  the  enemy  is  making.  Its  rate  of  increase  in  this 
productive  power  is  also  greater. 

It  is  true  that  side  by  side  with  this  there  goes  the 
grave  handicap  suffered  by  our  Eastern  Allies  in  exactly 
the  same  field  and  the  fact  that  they  depend  for  this 
heavy  munitionment,  which  has  proved  vital  to  modern 
war,  principally  upon  the  West,  their  communications 
with  which  are  long,  few,  and  difficult.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  in  our  calculations  no  longer  to  condition  in  the 
decisive  theatre,  which  is  the  Western  theatre,  our  com- 
parison of  man  power  by  an  adverse  comparison  of 
material.  The  second  variable,  material,  is  eliminated. 
Man  power  alone  remains  to  be  noted,  and  its  curve  to  be 
established. 

Skcoxdlv. — In  this  decisive  Western  field  the  German 
army  alone  is  concerned.  The  great  mass  of  it  stands 
there,  and  the  best  quality  of  it  stands  there.  Therefore, 
an  appreciation  ^of  the  remaining  German  reserve  of 
men  is  the  chief  factor  in  any  judgment  concerning  that 
front. 

Thirdly. — It  is  more  and  more  evident  with  every 
day  that  passes  that  the  (ierman  Empire — not  only  the 
directing  hand  of  Prussia,  but  the  organised  military  body 
drawn  from  German  population — is  the  vital  nucleus  of  all 
the  armies  opposed  to  us.  We  note  the  use  by  our  enemies 
of  their  Bulgarian  Allies,  and  of  a  certain  very  insufficient 
and  precarious  Turkish  recruitment.  But  such  ex- 
ceptional features  in  the  situation  hardly  modify  the  truth 
that  German  recruitment  is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter. 
Austria-Hungary  is  notoriously  exhausted  compared 
with  her  master.  The  Turkish  Empire  has  proved  and 
will  further  prove  capable,  or  willing,  of  providing  but 
insignificant  contingents  for  Central  Europe.  There 
is  no  question  of  Prussia's  using  the  Bulgarians  in  any 
field  at  will.  Moreover,  the  great  mass  of  them  will 
necessarily  be  tied  to  the  Southern  front  for  so  long  as  the 
offensive  from  Salonika  is  continued  ;  that  is,  indefini  tely — 
for  no  one  who  counts  in  the  councils  of  the  Allies  now 
fails  to  recognise  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
that  door  pressed  open  upon  the  Balkans. 

An  excellent  proof  can  be  given  of  the  way  in  which 
German  recruitment  has  become  essential  to  our  enemy 
as  a  whole.  I  would  beg  my  readers  to  note  it  carefully, 
for  it  is  convincing. 

Brussiloff  attacked,  it  will  be  remembered,  upon  the 
4th  of  June.  There  were  at  that  time  lietween  the 
central  Russian  marshes  of  the  Pripet  and  the  /Egean 
Sea  exactly  three  German  divisions  and  three  only. 

These  were  the  48th  division  of  reserve  on  the  Strypa, 
under  Bothmer :  the  loist  division  in  Macedonia  with 
the   Bulgarians:  the  third  and  last,  the  10.5th   division 


was  dispersed  south  of,  and  upon,  the  Danube  in  various 
localities. 

Brussiloff's  great  and  successful  offensive  accounted 
within  a  few  weeks  for  about  800,000  Austrian  troops, 
of  whom  roughly,  one-half  were  valid  prisoners  which 
the  Russians  took. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the  south-eastern 
sector  of  the  great  siege-ring  would  break.  In  the 
event  it  held — or  rather,  the  rent  was  mended. 

As  we  know,  that  enormous  gap  was  stopped.  It  was 
partly  stopped  by  draining  the  Austrians'  depots,  hiU 
much  more  by  the  throwing  into  the  breach  one  after  the 
other  of  a  very  rapidly  increasing  number  of  wholly  German 
divisions.  With  the  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  cam- 
paign the  process  was  continued,  and  at  the  present 
moment  in  place  of  the  old  three  (German  divisions  between 
the  central  Russian  Marshes  and  the  Aegean  there  are  no 
less  than  forty-one.  It  was  the  (ierman  Empire  which 
prevented  a  total  collapse  upon  the  Eastern  front  at  the 
expense,  of  course,  of  largely  depleting  that  reserve  of 
man  power  which  it  had  at  the  moment  when  Brussiloff 
attacked. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  German  Empire  which,  by 
increasing  its  army  in  the  field  for  1916  at  the  expense  of 
its  fortunes  for  1917,  and  by  gambling  upon  an  incon- 
clusive peace,  has  propped  up  for  some  months  further 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  its  Ally. 

What  the  German  Empire  has  therefore  left  to  draw 
upon  in  the  last  phases  of  this  gamble  is  the  chief 
matter  for  our  consideration  to-day.  To  be  accurately 
informed  upon  it  is  of  supreme  importance  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  war  rightly  and  to  grasp  its 
nature  not  in  vague  terms,  but  in  detail  and  with 
precision.  And  our  knowledge  in  this  matter  of  num- 
bers has  a  further  value,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
conditions  of  siege,  that  is  with  conditions  of  attrition. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  such  ever  since  the  Marne, 
and  we  shall  be  dealing  with  such  until  a  war  of  movement 
is  inevitably  restored  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
enemy.  For  the  holding  of  these  immense  lines  strictly 
depends  upon  their  reposing  securely  upon  either  distant 
Hank.  They  must  be  held  as  a  whole.  So  to  hold  them 
demands  a  certain  minimum  of  men.  Below  that 
minimum  you  have  the  breaking  point. 

New  German  Formations 

We  shall  do  well  to  grasp  at  the  outset  what  the  recent 
Germaa  effort  has  been.  Germany  has  now  not  only  a 
larger  number  of  men  in  the  field  (and  therefore  a  corre- 
spondingly weaker  reserve  of  luan  power),  than  she  has 
ever  had  before,  but  she  has  also  organised  these  men  in  a 
much  larger  number  of  divisions. 

The  character  of  such  an  effort  will  be  confused  or 
missed  by  those  who  fail  to  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  divisions  composing  an 
army.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  put  forward,  although  it  usually  does  so, 
and  in  this  case  certainly  docs  so.  It  means  rather  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  units  with  which  you  are 
working.  For  the  division,  whether  large  or  small,  at 
full  strength  or  heavily  depleted,  is  the  working  unit 
of  an  army.  And  the  motive  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  divisions  is  the  desire  to  attain  greater  elasticity 
in  movement  and  greater  power  of  acting  in  several 
separate  fields. 

It  is  like  changing  money.  You  have  a  five  pound 
note.  It  will  do  the  work  of  one  purchase  to  the  value  of 
five  pounds.  But  if  you  have  a  number  of  smaller  pur- 
chases to  make  you  must  multiply  your  units.  You  do  not 
necessarily  add  to  the  total  amount  in  your  pocket 
before  making  these  purchases,  though  you  may  have 
to  do  so  as  well. 

Here  is  another  metaphor  to  explain  the  policy  of 
multiplying  divisions  : 

Suppose  one  has  to  organise  a  gang  of  men  for  the 
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putting  out  of  a  fire,  and  suppose  the  only  instrunu'nt 
one  has  for  putting  out  that  lire  are  buckets  of  water. 
Suppose  we  have,  say,  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water  in  a 
cistern  at  our  disposal,  and  a  great  number  of  buckets  of 
various  sizes,  holding  four  gallons,  three  gallons,  two 
gallons. 

At  first  the  fire  is  confined  to  one  spot,  and  it  seems 
the  best  policy  to  try  to  put  it  out  by  deluging  that  spot 
with  water  in  the  largest  possible  quantity.  We  use 
buckets  as  large  as  a  man  can  conveniently  carry  from  the 
cistern  to  the  fire.  A  hundred  of  them,  say,  holding  four 
gallons  each  are  in  action,  and  as  each  is  emptied  it  is 
refilled  from  the  reservoir. 

But  the  fire  breaks  out  in  another  place  and  yet  another. 
With  each  new  field  of  action  we  need  a  separate  supply 
of  water.  It  may  well  become  a  better  policy  in  the 
face  of  these  new  perils  to  use  the  smaller  buckets  in 
larger  numbers.  The  water  has  to  be  carried  further  ; 
must  in  some  places  he  taken  up  on  ladders  to  a  con- 
siderable height  ;  the  strain  on  the  men  is  increasing, 
etc.,  and  in  the  place  of  100  four-gallon  buckets  we  shall 
change  to  using  perhaps  fifty  four-gallon  buckets  and 
one. hundred  two-gallon  buckets. 

There  will  probably  be  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  . 
of  water  used  per  minute  and  a  consequent  more  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  reservoir  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fire,  but  there  might  well  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  buckets  by  this  using  of  smaller  ones,  without  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  water  used  per  minute. 

In  such  a  metaphor  the  water  actually  in  the  buckets 
at  any  moment  is  the  army  in  the  field.  The  buckets  are 
the  divisions  into  which  it  is  divided  and  organised.  The 
reservoir  is  the  total  man  power  of  the  nation. 

Why  is  a  division  thus  treated  as  the  essential  unit 
of  action  ? 

The  reason  tliaj  a  division,  whether  larger  or  smaller, 
remains  the  fighting  unit,  is  that  the  division  is  in  itself 
a  little  miniature  army  complete  with  all  its  elements  of 
guns,  infantry,  medical  service,  staff,  etc.  Its  commander 
is  the  true  head  of  one  body.     It  is  the  cell  of  the  organism. 

The  full  division,  the  largest  bucket  convenient  •  for 
handling,  is  normally  of  some  20,000  men  in  the  French 
and  German  services— a  little  less  in  the  British  service  ; 
far  more  in  the  Bulgarian.  And  of  the  20,000  or  so  in  a 
German  division  at  full  strength  on  a  war  footing  you 
may  say  that  some  60  per  cent,  are  normally  "in- 
fantry, or,  as  the  traditional  term  goes,  "  bayonets." 
The  German  division  at  full  strength  counts  "roughly 
12,000  bayonets  ;  a  perfect  model  of  it  would  be  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  each  regiment  composed  of  four 
battalions,  and  each  battalion  of  a  thousand  men  ;  a 
battalion  being  made  up  of  four  companies,  each  com- 
pany 250  strong. 

But  a  division  is  still  a  division,  though  these  numbers 
be  grievously  lowered.  We  speak  of  the  5th  Branden- 
burg Division  (which  is  the  first  division  of  the  deservedly 
famous  and  repeatedly  massacred  3rd  Prussian  Army 
Corps)  ;  we  recognise  its  traditions  and  its  corporate 
existence  even  when,  as  was  the  case  last  spring  in  front 
of  Verdun,  it  is  for  the  moment  little  more  than  a  third 
of  its  old  self  in  numbers.  When  it  reappeared  the  other 
day  upon  the  Somme,  it  was  in  strength  perhaps  three- 
quarters  or  rather  more  of  its  full  establishment— and 
very  nearly  every  man  in  it  was  either  a  man  returned 
from  hospital  or  a  new  recruit.  But  though  it  was 
lessened  in  number  and  deteriorated  in  quality,  it  was 
still  the  5th  division. 

Similarly,  though  new  divisions  are  created  out  of  old 
material  and,  therefore,  do  not  represent  an  increase  in 
numbers  of  infantry  in  the  field,  we  must  note  the  increase 
in  units  because  it  means  an  increase  in  elasticity  and  a 
change  in  the  general  plan. 

Thus,  if  Ludendorff  takes  away  one  regiment  each 
from  three  full  divisions  and  combines  them  to  make  a 
new  division  with  a  new  number  and  a  new  name,  he  has 
added  nothing  to  the  German  army  in  numerical  strength 
save  whatever  complement  of  artillery  he  may  choose  to 
give  the  division  (for  to-day  he  will  hardly  add  cavalry), 
and  possibly  certain  elements  of  the  staff.  But  we  must 
none  the  less  take  note  of  the  action,  because  of  its  effect 
upon  the  machine  he  is  wielding. 

With  those  preliminaries  we  arc  in  a  position  to  judge 
the  action  of  the  German  military  authorities  during  the 
past  summer. 


And  to  present  a  full  statistical  analysis  : 
I  am  about  to  put  before  the  reader  from  intormation 
recently  afforded  me  and  passed  for  publication — (i) 
a  statement  on  the  present  size  of  the  German  armies  in 
the  field,  including  their  au.xiliary  services.  (2)  A  full 
tabular  statement  of  the  remaining  reserve  of  man-power 
lying  behind  this  field  army  and  available  to  repair  its 
wastage  between  the  present  moment  and,  say,  August  of 
next  year  (before  which  date  it  is  impossible  that  any  of 
class  igig  should  be  called  up).  (3)  A  summary  showing 
that  these  reserves  now  represent  only  more  than  one 
man  in  five,  but  less  than  one  man  in  four  of  the  field 
armies.  In  other  words,  that  Germany  could  just,  during 
the  next  nine  months,  replace  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.,  but 
not  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.,  and  wastage  proceeds  at  a 
far  higher  rate  than  that. 

Present  Total  of  the  German  Army 

The  total  number  of  German  di\'isions  at  present  in  the 
field  is  not  less  than  203,  of  which  129  are  upon  the 
French  front,  and  74  upon  the  Oriental  front.  Of  this 
great  number  of  units  not  less  than  32  are  of  quite  recent 
formation.  The  32  have  not  been  all  of  them  actually 
identified  in  the  field.  Only  26  of  them  have  been  thus 
identified,  but  from  the  numbering  and  the  use  made  of 
those  26  we  are  justified  in  deducing  the  existence  of  the 
remaining  six. 

Out  of  the  26  new  divisions  certainly  identified  one 
has  been  found  in  process  of  formation  (it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted) in  the  camp  of  Lokstett,  16  have  been  identified 
upon  the  Western  front,  and  q  upon  the  Russian. 

As  the  reader  is  aware  from  previous  detailed  statements 
in  these  columns,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  new 
divisions  is  created  by  the  depletion  of  existing  divisions  : 
by  taking  away  a  regiment  from  this  division  and  a 
regiment  from  that  and  joining  them  together  under  a 
new  name  as  a  new  unit.  But  a  certain  number  of 
these  new  divisions  are  wholly  composed  of  material  not 
hitherto  in  the  field.  In  other  words,  they  are  made 
up  entirely  from  the  reserves  of  trained  men  in  the 
depots.  What  that  term  means  exactly  will  be  explained 
later. 

Of  such  completely  new  divisions  five  have  been  identi- 
iied  in  the  field  and  one  is  in  formation.  The  one  which 
is  still  in  formation  is  that  just  alluded  to  in  the  camp  at 
Lokstett.  It  is  numbered  the  203rd  division.  The 
other  five  are  the  20ist  upon  the  Russian  front,  the  204th 
upon  the  Belgian  front  by  Dixmude  ;  its  neighbour  the 
i2th  Bavarian  Division;  and  lastly  the  19th  and  20th 
division  of  Landwehr. 

Such  is  the  instrument  with  which  the  German  Empire 
is  now  fighting. 

To  recapitulate  :  203  divisions  form  to-day  the  Ger- 
man field  army,  of  which  rather  less  than  two-thirds 
(129)  are  on  the  Western  front,  and  more  than  one-third 
(74)  upon  the  Eastern.  This  means,  counting  auxiliary 
services  and  communications,  that  the  German  Empire 
has  swollen  its  armies  to  over  five  million  men. 

With  such  figures  in  mind  we  are  in  a  position  to 
approach  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  the  reservoir  standing 
behind  this  large  field  force  to  make  up  its  enormous  and 
rapid  wastage. 

A  FULL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRESENT 
RESERVE  OF  GERMAN  MAN  POWER 

The  German  Empire  possesses  behind  its  existing 
organised  army  a  reservoir  for  the  replacement  of  wastage 
between  this  and  the  height  of  the  most  expensive  season 
next  year,  that  is,  the  height  of  the  summer — say  next 
August — more  than  one-fifth  but  less  than  one-quarter 
of  that  army.  It  can  replace  one  man  ifi  five.  It 
cannot  replace  one  man  in  four.     That  is  the  situation. 

How  we  do  arrive  at  this  and  what  are  the  details  of 
the  statement  ? 

There  are  four  categories  and  only  four  in  the  full  total 
of  men  behind  the  army  who  can  be  called  upon.  These 
four  categories  are  : 

(i)  The  men  trained  or  in  training  in  the  depots. 

(2)  The  men  capable  of  service  before  next  summer, 
but  not  yet  trained. 

(3)  The  wounded  who  will  return  cured. 

(4)  The  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  but,  ^^■hether 
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trained  or  untraiined,  kept  behind  the  army  ior  necessary 
services  sudi  as  the  railways,  mines,  muniliuns,  etc. 
1  will  deal  with  these  in  their  order. 

(1)     Men  in  the  Depots 

The  German  Empire  has  at  present  in  its  depots  560,000 
men. 

The  meaning  of  this  phrase  "  the  depots  "  is  the  places 
where  men  either  so.  fully  trained  as  to  be  immediately 
ready  for  drafting  to  the  front,  or  in  process  of  training 
fur  tliat  task,  are  gathered  together.  It  does  not  include 
tlie  groups  just  behind  the  front  from  which  immediate 
drafts  are  drawn.  It  only  describes  the  principal  reser- 
voir of  men  within  the  country. 

The  way  in  which  these  560,000  is  made  up  is  as 
follows  : 

(A)  The  bulk  of  class  iqi8  is  now  in  the  depots  and 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  their  total  roll  call.  Class 
i<)i8  is  the  last  or  youngest  class  which  Germany  can 
possibly  call  up  at  this  moment.  Class  iqiq  cannot  be 
usefully  called  up  for  many  months  to  come. 

My  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  these 
terms.  Class  1918  signifies  the  lads  who  were  born  in  the 
year  i8q8,  about  live-sixths  of  whom  have,  therefore, 
at  the  present  moment,  passed  their  i8th  birthday  and 
about  one-si.\th  of  whom  ha\e  not  yet  reached  it.  We 
have  fairly  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  in  which  the  lads 
of  this  age  stand  relatively  to  the  German  army  at  the 
present  moment.  The  total  number  of  the  boys  born 
m  i8<)8  in  the  (jerman  Empire  still  living  to-day  and  still 
resident  there  is  (to  within  5,000)  685,000.  (i)  Of  these 
a  certain  small  fraction  are  not  so  much  as  examined. 
They  are  imbecile,  or  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  or  crippled. 

Another  small  fraction  is  accounted  for  by  the  few 
volunteers,  naturally  a  very  restricted  number  at  so 
young  an  age,  but  including  not  only  volunteers  for 
active  military  service,  but  for  sundry  auxiliary  services, 
medical,  scientific  and  other. 

Another  very  small  fraction  is  accounted  for  by  emigra- 
tion, those  who  left  Germany  as  children  before  the  war. 

The  remaining  number  which  passes  before  the  military 
committees  for  examination  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  650,000. 

Of  these  the  total  number  already  passed  for  service 
and  therefore  at  present  in  the  depots,  cither  already 
trained  (according  to  the  very  short  period  of  training 
the  Germans  allow,  or  still  in  process  of  training),  are  just 
under  half  the  total,  and  rather  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  fit;  they  are  about  320,000.  It  is  not  re- 
markable that  the  proportion  should  be  so  low 
when  we  consider  that  even  in  the  case  of 
young  men  mature,  that  is  in  their  21st  year,  the 
normal  proportion  obtainable  is  only  75  per  cent.,  and 
that  with  every  effort  to  use  even  the  worst  material 
80  per  cent,  is  never  reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Ciermans  have  only  rejected  as  hopeless  less  than  a 
t}uarter  even  of  this  \cry  young  class.  There  are  only 
150,000  to  160,000  of  them  finally  refused  who  will  never 
be  called.  But  another  150,000  to  160,000  are  still  in 
their  homes  waiting  to  be  called,  either  because  they  still 
appeared  too  young  or  immature,  or  because  they 
have  some  weakness  which  time  may  cure.  And 
there  is  a  small  margin,  probably,  of  young  men  jiost- 
poned  for  a  \cry  short  period,  which  small  margin  (say 
10,000)  accounts  for  there  being  only  320,000  actually  in 
the  depots  instead  of,  say  340,000. 

(B)  After  this  body  drawn  from  Class  19 18.  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  largest  part  of  the  men  in  the  depots. 
(320,000  out  of  560,000)  we  have  the  category  of  the 
wounded  who  are  cured,  returned  fit  for  service,  and 
for  the  moment  kept  in  the  depots. 

This  category  is  a  small  one  for  the  natural  and  simple 
reason  that  these  men  are  fully  trained,  and  mature  men 
and  are  drafted  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  reaching 
the  depot.  There  are  at  present  not  more  than  20,000 
such  men  in  the  (German  depots.  (2) 


k  good  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  such  men 
are  used  is  a  comparison  with  the  figures  of  a  single  ' 
month  recently  obtained.  In  that  single  month  144,000 
cured  men  were  sent  into  the  depots  and  150,000  taken 
out.  And  the  normal  margin  of  20,000  was  reduced  to 
14,000.  At  any  rate,  this  category  is  a  small  one,  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  large  figures  almost  negligible.  It  is, 
us  I  have  said,  for  the  present  moment  about  20,000, 
<  ertainly  not  more,  probably  less. 

(C)  The  lads  of  Class  1917  who,  when  the  bulk  of  their 
lellows  were  called  out  from  a  year  to  eight  months  ago, 
were  rejected  for  various  reasons,  though  not  finally 
iijected  and  have  since  been  put  into  the  depots  for 
training.  These  amount  to  some  150,000  men.  Most 
•  )l  them  over  H),  but  some  sixth  of  them  under  age. 
1 1  is  about  the  same  proportion  of  belated  or  postponed 
men,  as  we  saw  obtained  for  class  1918.  With  these 
\  cry  young  classes  you  can  only  take  for  military  work 
about  one-half  or  a  little  more  than  one-half.  You 
< Dinpletely  reject  one-quarter  or  a  little  less  and  you 
keep  another  quarter  or  a  little  more  back  until  they 
>hall  be  more  mature.  We  have  seen  that  150,000  to 
100,000  have  so  been  kept  back  from  1918  class  at  the 
present  moment  and  are  still  in  their  homes,  and  this 
150,000  of  1917  are  the  corresponding  batch  of  that  class. 

(D)  That  category  which  is  composed  of  the  "  combed- 
iiut  cripples,"  or  in  more  academic  phrase  the  rejected 
men  who  have  been  re-examined  and  i)assed  for  service. 
I  need  not  saj'  that  the  re-examination  which  has  some- 
times dealt  with  the  same  man  as  much  as  six  times  is 
I  xceedingly  strict,  and  that  every  possible  sort  of  human 
material  is  taken.  But  in  this  2()tli  month  of  the  war 
tlie  numbers  still  to  be  obtained  from  thissouVce  arc  not 
I  nnsidcrable.  The  comb  has  been  passed  through  too 
nlten  to  leave  much  behind.  The  actual  numbers  now 
under  training  or  trained  in  tlic  depots  of  this  category 
is  certainly  not  more  than  70,000. 

Summary 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  analysis  of  the  (jcnuan 
Reserve  as  it  stands  in  the  depots — that  is,  immediately 
available  for  drafts  : 

We  have  in  the  depots  560,000  men  composed  thus  : 

(a)  The  bulk  of  Class  1918         320,000 

(b)  The  cured  wounded  for  the  moment  in  the 

depots             20,000 

(()  The  men  formerly  rejected  and  called  for 

service  after  re-examination           . .          . .  70,000 

(d)  The  remainder  of  Class  1917 150,000 

560,000 
So  much  for  the  depots. 

(2)     Men  Capable  of  Service  before  next 
Summer  but  not  yet  Trained 

When  I  say  "  the  men  capable  of  service  before  next 
summer,"  I  mean  the  lads  of  1918  class,  who  will  pre- 
sumably be  thought  mature  enough  (or  well  enough  in 
iHses  where  they  have  been  sick  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
amination) to  come  up  for  training  before  the  height  of 
the  next  open  season.  This  category  consists  entirely 
i>f  the  men  of  the  i<)i8  class  who  have  not  been  rejected 
as  impossible,  but  who  have  been  left  in  their  homes 
because  they  seemed  as  yet  too  immature  to  be  called 
upon,  or  because  they  are  for  jiassing  reasons  otherwise 
unfit,  or  (in  small  numbers)  postponed  for  very  short 
periods  on  various  accounts.  Their  total  is  known.  We 
need  not  delay  upon  it,  because  it  requires  no  examina- 
tion, and  it  suffers  from  no  complexity.  It  is  hi  round 
numbers  150,000  to  160,000.  It  makes  up,  with  the 
520,000  of  this  class  already  in  the  depots  a  total  of 
to  480,000,  which  is  certainly  the  largest 


(i).  We  know  this  in  the  following  manner.  The  total  Tiumbcr  of 
males  born  in  i8q8,  and  living  at  the  census  taken  six  years  ago-was 
1)99,317.  The  dcatli  rale  between  the  years  12  and  18,  as  established 
in  peace  time  varies  from  19  to  2.1  per  cent.  The  number  remain- 
ing alive,  therefore,  towards  the  end  of  i^tO  is  roughly,  685,000.  The 
census  was  taken  on  December  ist  1910,  that  is,  all  but  six  full  years 
ago. 

\i\.  The  phrase  "at  present"  refers  to  the  ijth  of  October,  the 
(late  for  which  this  study  was  compose^. 


from  470,000  to  48 
figure  which  the  young  class  1918  can  be  made  to  muster 
within  the  inter\al.  Class  1917,  be  it  remembered,  has 
still  150,000  in  training  as  late  as  the  present  moment, 
and  it  is  a  generosity  to  the  enemy  to  pretend  that  he  can 
put  forward  i()i8  quicker  than  he  has  put  forward  1917. 

(3)     Wounded  who  will  Return  Cured 

This  is  the  category  upon  which  calculation  most  often 
goes  wrong.  The  problem  is  a  tricky  one.  If  the  main 
principles  governing   that   problem   bo   kept   clearly   in 
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mind  it  presents  no  difficulties  ;  but  too  often  they  are 
confused  or  forgotten.  What  we  have  to  remember  is 
that  the  only  recruitment  an  army  can  receive  from  its 
siclv,  wounded  and  convalescents  is  a  certain  proportion 
of  these  sick,  wounded  or  convalescent  as  they  stand 
at  the  present  moment.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
men  who  will  fall  sick  later  and  will  be  wounded  later 
will,  in  the  same  proportion,  ultimately  return  to  the  army. 
And  it  is  the  presence  of  this  factor  which  confuses  so 
many  students  of  the  problem.  The  total  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  men  who  will  rejoin  the  German  army 
before,  say,  August  1917,  is  much  larger  than  the  figure 
we  are  about  to  give,  because  it  will  include  a  great 
number  of  cases  which  will  come  into  hospital  between 
this  date  and  that. 

But  this  factor  does  not,  if  we  clear  our  minds  upon  the 
subject,  disturb  the  calculation  at  all. 

Every  man  who  goes  into  hospital  after  the  present 
date  comes  out  of  the  existing  field  army.  His  return 
(when  he  does  return)  is  no  increase  to  the  present  forces, 
and  is  no  recruitment  of  them.  The  only  true  field  of 
recruitment  to  the  existing  field  forces  in  this  category 
is  the  recruitment  afforded  from  men  now  actually  in 
hospital  or  convalescent  who  will  return  before  the  height 
of  next  summer,  say,  before  August  of  next  year. 

We  have  here  a  margin  of  error  greater  than  in  the 
other  categories  we  have  hitherto  been  considering.  We 
know  to  within  a  very  small  margin  of  error  what  the 
situation  of  the  iqi8  class  is  in  Germany.  We  know 
with  absolute  certitude  that  the  1917  class  is  altogether 
out  of  the  depots  by  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
150,000  remainder  who  are  still  being  trained.  We  know 
the  number  of  formerly  rejected  men  "  combed  out,"  ' 
etc.,  etc. ' 

But  the  figure  for  returned  wounded  and  sick  is  approxi- 
mately ascertainable  as  a  general  figure  based  upon  the 
analogy  of  the  other  belligerents  and  upon  the  intelligence 
acquired  from  within  enemy  territory  during  two  years 
of  war.  For  we  have  in  round  figures  the  numbers  in 
hospital  or  convalescent.  We  have  from  long  experience 
an  average  delay  for  complete  cure  and  an  average 
percentage  of  such  cures.  We  may  here  be  wrong  by 
as  much  as  10  per  cent.,  though  hardly  by  more.  Let  us 
take  that  as  conservative,  that  is,  an  over  large  margin 
of  error  and  state  a  maximum. 

Well,  upon  such  a  basis  we  may  estimate  the  return  of 
German  wounded  and  sick  to  the  fighting  front  between 
this  and,  say,  August  1917,  at  about  500,000  men,  or 
at  the  most  less  than  600,000  men. 

The  total  hospital  figures  of  the  German  Empire  are 
at  a  floating  balance  of  about  800,000.  The  returned 
cured  from  this  total  between  the  present  date  and  next 
August  will  probably  not  be  more  than  66  per  cent.,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  75  per  cent. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  figures  given  to  neutrals  of 
absurdly  high  percentages  of  cures.  The  percentages  of 
cures  have  proved  to  be  very  much  the  same  among  all 
the  belligerents.  If  anything,  as  we  have  seen  in  previous 
articles,  the  number  of  hospital  cases  that  could  really 
return  to  the  same  full  active  service  that  they  left,  is 
much  less  than  the  paper  figure,  but  we  will  take  that 
paper  figure  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  that  paper 
figure  always  keeps  somewhere  between  68  and  70  per 
cent.,  and  never  reaches  75.  I  repeat  that  as  a  matter  of 
practice  and  experience  a  good  many  of  the  60  odd  per 
cent,  have  to  be  used  in  lighter  work  than  that  which  they 
originally  left  before  they  were  wounded  or  sick.  But 
we  may  give  the  enemy  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  say 
that  500,000  men,  at  least  (62  per  cent.)  and  600,000  men 
at  most  (75  per  cent.),  is  all  that  you  will  obtain  for  any 
useful  service  in  this  category. 

I  trust  I  have  made  this  point  quite  clear.  For  in- 
stance, far  more  than  600,000  men  will  return  to  the  Ger- 
man army  from  hospitals  between  this  and  the  height  of 
next  summer,  say  between  this  and  next  August  upon  the 
present  rate  of  casualty  and  sickness.  But  beyond  this 
600,000  all  who  return  will  be  men  drawn  "from  the 
existing  armies,  which  are  perpetually  wasting  under  the 
general  offensive  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

(4)     The    Exempted    Fit 

The  last  category  consists  of  what  the  French 
call  men  en  siirsis  d'appel,  that  is  men  postponed  from 


service  or  specially  exempted  from  service,  though 
physically  fit  and  of  age.  The  number  of  these  is  also 
known  and  their  story  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
forms  a  curious  and  interesting  chapter. 

No  nation,  least  of  all  an  industrial  nation  such  a: 
modern  Germany  ;  no  war,  least  of  all  a  mechanical  wai 
such  as  the  present  great  campaign,  can  be  kept  in  con 
tinuity  at  all  without  the  presence  in  the  mines,  the  work 
shops,  the  shipbuilding  yards,  the  mxmition  factories,  o!» 
the  railways,  etc.,  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  wh) 
would  be  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Many  of  these  will  be  trained  men.  In  all  conscript 
countries  much  the  greater  part  will  be  trained ;  but 
whether  trained  or  untrained,  the  point  is  that  a  very 
large  number,  which,  were  the  world  made  otherwise, 
might  be  used  upon  the  front,  have  to  be  kept  back  "  to 
run  the  war  and  the  nation."  No  one  is  better  conscious 
of  this  than  our  own  authorities  in  Britain  to-day ;  for 
(ireat  Britain  lives  by  its  Fleet,  by  its  merchant  service, 
by  its  mines,  and  by  its  industrial  production. 

Those  who  have  not  given  any  thought  to  the  subject, 
still  less  any  observation,  but  only  a  little  emotion  and  a 
mass  of  vague  visions  conceive  of  this  sort  of  work  as 
being  done  by  women,  or  by  prisoners  of  war — some- 
times they  eliminate  this  idea  of  such  necessities 
altogether.  But  the  common  experience  of  life  is 
against  them  as  it  is  against  all  fools  and  in  favour  of 
all  calculation.  You  cannot  get  good  signalhng  or 
tolerably  efficient  engine  driving  or  stoking  ;  you  cer- 
tainly cannot  get  coal  mining  or  riveting  or  puddling  of 
iron  (to  qviote  but  half  a  dozen  things  that  occur  to  one 
as  one  writes),  by  calling  upon  prisoners  at  random 
or  upon  the  work  of  women  or  old  men  or  invalids. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  German  Empire, 
like  the  French  Republic  (and  they  were  the  only  two 
nations  that  thoroughly  went  into  the  thing),  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  relieve  such  labour.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
the  German  Empire  we  know  that  for  many  months 
something  like  a  million  and  half  were  kept  back.  That 
was  the  figure  expected,  that  was  the  figure  which  turned 
out  to  be  certainly  not  less  than  the  truth.  As  the 
strain  increased  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  release 
men  even  at  the  expense  of  the  national  well-being. 
Fuel  and  food  became  more  difficult  to  obtain  ;  com- 
munications became  gradually  more  and  more  difficult. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  national  life  was  more 
and  more  hampered  and  still  the  call  upon  the  men  kept 
back  for  industry  continued. 

It  has  now  reached  its  last  possible  minimum.  It  has 
been  whittled  down  to  about  600,000  men.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  our  own  country 
will,  I  think,  marvel  that  it  has  been  brought  down  a^s 
low  as  this  in  the  enemy's  territory.  At  any  rate,  it  has 
been  brought  down  to  this  level  at  a  very  severe  strain 
upon  the  moral  and  tenacity  of  the  civilian  population, 
let  alone  at  the  expense  of  anxiety  to  the  commanders  of 
the  military  forces.  It  will  not  go  lower.  It  cannot  go 
lower  any  more  than  you  can  get  rid  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature. 

The  last  draft  made  upon  this  necessary  residuum  was 
50,000  men  from  the  railway.  They  were  replaced  by 
women,  though  they  were  replaced  with  difficulty.  No 
more  can  go.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  not  yet 
fully  developed,  but  it  is  admittedly  the  last  effort  of  the 
kind.  Somewhat  earlier,  late  in  the  summer  just  passed, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  withdraw  only  20,000  men  from 
the  factories.  It  broke  down.  These  20,000  already 
present  in  the  depots  had  to  be  sent  back. 

We  may  sum  up,  then,  in  this  fourth  category  and  say 
that  the  600,000  which  it  contains  are  eliminated  from 
our  conspectus  of  remaining  man  power  for  the  German 
armies. 

General   Summary 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  general  summary 
of  the  situation.     Let  us  present  it  in  tabular  form  : 

I. — The  total  number  of  men  in  the  present  establish- 
ment of  the  German  field  force  and  its  auxiliaries  is  some- 
what over  five  million. 

II. — The  reserve  of  man  power  behind  this  greatly 
increased  force,  available  up  to,  say,  August  of  next  year, 
is  not  more  than  1,310,000  or  1,320,000  upon  a  general 
estimate.     It  may  well  in  practice  prove  to  be  not  over 
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1,200,000.     It  cannot  upon  any  calculation  be  made  to 
reach  a  million  and  a  half. 

III. — That  IS  a  replacement  of  one  man  in  five,  but  not 
of  one  man  in  four  of  the  existing  German  armies.  In 
other  words,  of  every  five  men,  the  first  man  who  falls 
or  who  is  sick  can  be  replaced  but  the  next  one  cannot. 

IV. — This  round  fif(ure  of  1,310,000  to  1,320,000 
is  arrived  at  by  the  consideration  of  four  categories  : 

I. — The  depots. 

2. — The  men  capable  of  service  before  next  smnmer 
not  yet  called. 

3. — The  men  now  in  hospital  who  will  return  cured, 
a  4. — Men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but  kept  back  for 
necessary  work  within  the  country. 

Of  these  four  categories  only  the  first  three  are  avail- 
able as  a  reserve  of  man  power.     These  three  amoimt  : 

The  first  to  some  560,000  men. 

The  second  to  some  150,00^  men,  or  at  the  most 
160,000  men. 

The  third  to  not  more  at  the  very  most  than  600,000 
men. 

The  total  of  these  is  1,310,000  to  1,320,000. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  our  principal  enemy  at  the 
present  moment,  the  opening  of  November  191 7. 

The  Method  of  Proof 

My  readers  will  next  ask  how  figures  of  this  sort,  which 
are  the  basis  of  calculation  by  the  responsible  authorities 
of  the  Allied  armies  are  obtained. 

There  are  very  many  sources  of  information  which 
cannot,  of  course,  be  published,  but  those  the  general 
nature  of  which  can  be  explained  are,  I  think,  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  methods  employed. 

We  have  the  reports  of  the  Intelligence  Departments. 
We  have  the  statistical  basis  of  calculation  afforded  us 
by  the  Oflicial  German  returns  in  time  of  peace  :  Notably 
the  statistical  Year  Books  coupled  with  the  Census  of  1910. 
We  have  side  by  side  with  the  latter  a  vast  mass  of  official 
and  private  documentary  statistical  evidence  regional 
and  professional.  We  have  the  rate  of  losses  calculated 
from  private  lists  as  I  showed  in  a  previous  article. 
Above  all,  we  have  the  observation  upon  the  front  which 
consists  of  the  noting  cff  movements  behind  the  fronts 
by  air  reconnaissance,  the  capture  of  documents  and  the 
most  important  category,  the  interrogation  of  prisoners. 

Upon  this  latter  point  I  think  that  elaboration  may  be 
of  advantage.  People  do  not  always  understand  how 
thorough  an  acquaintanceship  with  the  enemy's  numerical 
positioa  can  be  obtained  by  the  interrogation  of  prisoners 
when  these  are  numerous  and  culled  from  very  many 
points  of  a  wide  front.  It  is  imagined  that  because  the 
greater  part  will  be  ignorant ;  because  many  will 
patriotically  lie,  and  because  many  more  will  be  confused 
or  self-contradictory,  that  therefore  the  final  result 
of  such  indications  is  of  doubtful  value.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  thousands  and  thousands  of  answers  received 
are  carefully  co-ordinated.  The  probable  distinguished 
from  the  improbable.  Numerous  cases  of  agreement 
noted.  The  coincidence  of  even  a  rumour  among  private 
soldiers  with  facts  known  from  other  sources  is  observed 
and  the  corroboration  of  some  piece  of  evidence  which 
seems  especially  trustworthy  by  some  other  corresponding 
piece  of  evidence  at  a  distance,  is  registered. 

In  the  early  days  of  a  campaign  the  process  is  still 
floating  and  in  doubt.  After  two  years  it  has  become,  in 
many  of  its  departments,  an  exact  science. 

Let  me  give  the  reader  some  idea  (it  is  only  a  fragment, 
but  I  think  it  is  illuminating)  of  the  way  in  which  was 
established,  for  instance,  the  position  of  class  191 7  during 
the  past  summer. 

The  Allies  are  now  fully  instructed  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  whole  of  this  class  (with  the  exception  of  the  150,000 
men  in  the  depots  already  mentioned)  upon  the  front. 
I  have  before  me  and  am  allowed  to  publish  a  few  out  of 
many  hundred  records  which  establish  this  important 
matter. 

Thus,  the  exact 'position  of  {class  1917  in  the'  368th 
regiment  (belonging  to  the  214th  division)  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  loth  of  last  September.  It  was  known 
that  upon  that  date  a  draft  of  ;]oo  men  had  arrived  all 
drawn  from  class  1917.  Not  quite  a  month  earlier,  upon 
the  19th  of  August,  the  i0()th  regiment  from  Baden, 
belonging  to    the    28th  division,  received    800    men    of 


this  same  class  1917.  The  208th  regiment  of  the  44th 
division  of  reserve  received,  a  month  earlier  still,  a 
draft  of  200  from  the  same  class.  The  167th  regiment 
of  the  17th  division  of  reser\'e  was  discovered,  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  to  be  then  composed  as  to  no  less  than 
aquarter  of  its  effectives  of  this  class,  of  whom  the  great(5r 
part  had  been  drafted  in  since  the  end  of  August. 

I  repeat,  these  four  instances  taken  quite  at  random 
are  only  so  many  (out  of  several  hundreds  of  observations, 
which  I  happen  to  have  before  me  at  the  moment  of 
writing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  them,  though  they  are  only 
given  for  the  sake  of  example.  The  414th  regiment,  for 
instance  (in  one  of  the  new  divisions,  the  204th) ,  had  also 
a  quarter  of  its  effectives  composed  of  the  class  1917. 
The  206th  regiment  of  the  44th  division  of  reserve  was 
recently  found  to  have  22  per  cent,  of  its  effectives  com- 
posed of  this  class.  (In  some  of  the  depleted  companies 
'as  many  as  60 men  were  lads  of  the  1917  class.)  The 
23rd  di\'ision,  a  Saxon  one,  showed  in  the  looth  regiment 
a  draft  of  between  250  and  300  upon  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  was  also  of  class  '17. 

The  13th  regiment  from  the  13th  division  gave  another 
instance  of  the  same  sort.  Its  5th  company  passing  from 
Verdun  to  the  Somme  received  60  men,  all  class  '17. 

Now  the  reader  will  appreciate  how,  if  he  will  imagine 
in  place  of  a  few  instances  chosen  at  random  here, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  special  questionings  of 
prisoners,  the  truth  is  established. 

At  any  rate,  the  figures  laid  before  the  reader  in  the 
above-detailed  analysis  and  summary  table,  are  accurate 
within  so  small  a  margin  of  error  that  they  fully  inform 
our  judgment,  and  in  the  chaos  of  wild  rhetorical  and 
sensational  talk — some  time  ago  absurdly  gloomy,  then 
much  too  cheerful,  and  always  full  of  ups  and  downs — 
the  very  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  track  of  careful 
statement  and  calculation. 

I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  this  paper  to  point  out  that  in 
the  past  many  detailed  calculations  of  this  sort  have  been 
made  and  have  been  verified  in  the  event. 

With  the  exception  of  quite  the  first  phase  of  the  war 
when  information  was  more  doubtful,  and  when  the 
enemy  losses  were  exaggerated  in  all  estimates,  this  work 
has  been  faithfuHy  and  accurately  done  with  the  aid  of 
those  competent  to  advise  me. 

I  think  it  has  not  been  the  least  of  the  tasks  undertaken 
in  defence  of  reasonable  judgment  and  sanity  during  this 
great  trial.  From  the  early  summer  of  1915  onwards 
oflicial  statistics  of  this  kind  had  acquired  a  certitude 
which  has  since  only  been  more  and  more  confirmed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  dates  upon  which  class  1916 
was  called  in  the  German  Empire,  the  dates  upon  which 
the  first  revision  of  rejected  men  was  ordered,  the  dates 
upon  which  1917  began  to  be  called  out,  the  date  upon 
which  each  of  the  younger  classes  first  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  many  other  minor  statistical  details,  the  fruit 
of  calculation,  appearing  in  these  columns  during  the 
last  eighteen  months,  have  been  proved  accurate  long 
after  by  the  event,  and  I  hope  that  this  detailed  statement, 
which  I  know  very  well  that  the  future  will  similarly 
support,  may  be  of  service  to  the  establishment  of  a 
solid  judgment  upon  the  position  of  the  principal  enemy 
during   the   coming   year. 

It  is  clear  that  the  peril  the  enemy  now  runs  from  the 
exhaustion  of  his  reserves — less  than  a  quarter  of  his  field 
armies  as  I  have  shown  and  probably  not  more  than  a 
tifth — will  be  increased  by  the  vigorous  continuation 
throughout  the  winter  of  that  Western  offensive,  and 
indeed,  of  that  general  offensive,  upon  the  slackening  of 
which  he  calculates. 

He  remembers  the  lull  of  a  twelvemonth  ago.  He 
forgets  that  it  was  a  lull  of  preparation.  I  think  that 
in  the  ensuing  difficult  mon*hs  the  superiority  of  artillery 
in  the  West,  and  the  growi'ig  munitionment  of  the  East, 
will  impose  such  a  wastage  upon  him  that  the  opening  of 
the  season  in  i()i7  will  find  his  remnant  inadequate  for 
that  task  of  replacing  wastage  which  it  will  have  to  fulfil. 

THE    MOVEMENTS    IN    THE    FIELD 

Nearly  all  my  space  this  week  has  been  used  up  in  the 
considerable  analysis  of  the  enemy's  present  numerical 
position  which  has  just  been  put"  before  the  reader.  I 
ha\e.  therefore,  a  very  restricted  opportunity  for  dealing 
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with  the  chief  movements  in  the  field  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  issue  of  the  last  number.  I  will,  however, 
attempt  to  deal  with  them  briefly. 

The  important  ones  are  three  in  number.  The  French 
advance  on  the  Verdun  sector  over  a  crescent  3,000  yards 
at  its  broadest  and  including  the  ruined  fort  of  Douaumont ; 
the  continued  but  very  embarrassed  pressure  of  Falken- 
hayn  upon  the  Roumanian  border,  and  Mackensen's 
victory  in  the  Dobrudja  with  its  consequences. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  not  the  advance  in  territory 
nor  even  the  ironical  coincidence  of  this  with  a  long  and 
stupid  German  ofticial  document  upon  the  motives  of  the 
Verdun  fiasco,  which  should  chiefly  concern  us.  Nor  even 
the  fact  which  everyone  has  noted  that  ground  which  cost 
the  German  3th  army  perhaps  250,000  men  and  several 
months  of  effort  was  recaptured  in  a  few  hours  and  at 
a  loss  of  between  i  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  of  such  a  figure. 
The  main  lesson  of  this  very  successful  detail  in  the 
general  operations  is  the  simple  one  that  the  enemy  has 
more  pressure  brought  upon  him  now  in  the  West  than  he 
can  aciequately  meet.  He  has  had  to  move  away  guns  as 
well  as  men,  and  his  opponents  when  they  select  their  point 
and  make  suflicient  preparation  can  alwaj's  advance 
against  a  sector  which  they  find  weakened.  When  that 
sector  is  one  like  Douaumont,  which  strikes  the  im- 
pressionable imagination  of  the  German  civilian,  so  much 
the  better.  But  it  might  have  been  the  Woeuvre  or 
Rheims — ^the  lesson  would  have  been  much  the  same. 

The  enemy  has  already  had  to  put  upon  the  Somme  front 
alone  89  divisions,  twenty  of  which  have  appeared  twice 
after  considerable  intervals  and  some  few  of  which  I 
believe  have  even  appeared  three  times.  He  has  certainly 
lost  upon  that  front  at  the  rate  of  at  least  100,000 
men  a  month.  He  has  been  compelled  to  concentrate 
upon  it  more  guns  than  he  can  afford  and  more  munitions 
than  he  can  afford,  because  the  West  is  now  his  master 
in  the  number,  the  calibre,  and  the  munitionment  of  heavy 
pieces.  He  cannot  do  that  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
his  whole  line — and  the  pressure  will  continue  and  it  will 
increase.  But  although  the  days  gef  shorter  and  the 
mud  worse,  the  heavy  pieces  grow  and  grow,  and  their 
revenue  piles  up  increasingly  beyond  their  expenditure. 
The  Carpathian  front  of  Roumania  may  be  numerically 
stated  in  a  few  words. 

TJie  enemy  has  increased  his  forces  there  slowly  from 
the  original  ten  divisions  to  the  equivalent  of  17.  He 
has  from  180  to  184  battalions  in  action  between  the 
Bukovina  and  the  Danube.  Of  these  the  equivalent  of 
some  six  small  divisions,  say,  54  battalions,  are  German, 
and  a  7th  is  already  partly  identified.  There  is  first  of  all  the 
Alpine   division.     There   are   next    the   76th   and   48th 


division  of  reserve  drawn  from  the  Russian  front.  The 
8qth  division  (Landwehr)  and  the  87th  division,  which 
has  been  brought  from  the  French  front.  There  are 
further  units.  Bavarian  Landwehr  from  the  French  front, 
the  12th  and  the  i6th  regiments,  which  are  collected 
together  as  a  small  division  —  it  is  in  size  but  a 
brigade.  These  between  them  make  the  equivalent 
of  six.  The  7th,  one  regiment  of  which  has  already 
been  identified,  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  8th 
Bavarian  division  of  reserve.  This  force,  large  as  it 
is  (and  it  will  grow  larger  with  the  withdrawal  of  men  from 
the  Italian  front  as  the  winter  permits)  is  not  sufficient 
in  itself  for  the  task  of  forcing  the  Passes.  One  can  only 
repeat  what  was  said  here  last  week  that  the  hope  the 
enemy  still  entertains  of  accomplishing  this  task  depends 
upon  his  superiority  in  heavy  pieces.  But  that  is  a 
superiority  which  the  West  has  learnt  to  understand,  to 
meet  and  to  counter.  Our  latest  Allies  are  rapidly 
learning  the  same  lesson. 

Lastly,  we  have  Mackensen's  victory  in  the  Dobrudja. 
The  main  effect  of  this  may  be  very  simply  stated.  The 
enemy  has  obtained  possession  of  the  Cerna  Voda  bridge- 
head, which  was  his  principal  object  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  a  grave  matter,  and  it  is  folly  to  underestimate  it. 
His  chances  of  destroying  the  army  which  is  retreating 
before  him  towards  the  North  of  the  Dobrudja  are  not 
great.  It  has  pontoon  bridges  behind  it  and  the  news 
comes  as  I  write  that  it  has  been  able  to  undertake  a  new 
offensive.  But  with  the  capture  of  the  Cerna  Voda 
bridgehead  the  one  great  strategical  asset  of  the  Rou- 
manian forces  for  an  action  in  co-ordination  with  the 
pressure  from  Salonika  has  been  lost.  It  was  with  this 
strategical  objective  that  Mackensen  set  forth  several 
weeks  ago.  It  was  this  which  he  failed  to  secure  in  the 
battle  in  which  he  was  defeated  in  September,  and  it  is  this 
which  he  has  now  acquired,  a  month  later.  By  his  success 
he  has  shut  the  door  to  all  immediate  pressure  from  the 
north  against  the  Bulgarian  forces,  and  it  is  a  heavy 
setback  to  the  plans  the  Allies  had  formed. 

This  success  in  its  turn  was  due  to  the  preponderance  oi 
heavy  pieces  and  munitionment  on  the  enemy's  side. 

Of  German  infantry  Mackensen  had  with  him  dis- 
persed among  the  numerous  Bulgarian  divisions  and  his 
few  Turkish  reinforcements  no  more  than  ten  battalions. 
It  is  said  that  a  new  German  division,  the  217th  coming 
from  the  Russian  front,  has,  or  is  about  to  join  him. 
But  that  is  not  very  material.  His  object  was  to  seize 
the  Cerna  Voda  bridge-head.  He  has  seized  it  and  his 
victory  must  be  recognised.  Though  its  effects  arc  nega- 
tive they  are  of  very  great  weight  in  the  general 
sir.'  'egic  situation  of  the  Near  East.  H.  Belloc 
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The  Channel  Raid 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


IT  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  utterly  thankless 
job  than  the  headship  of  the  British  Navy  in  this 
war.  W'c  have  an  enemy  who  is  keenly  military 
in  all  his  aims ;  completely  unscrupulous  in  his 
nu'tliods  :  extraordinarily  skilful  in  seeking  his  objects 
without  having  to  fight  for  them.  The  submarine — and 
his  own  ingenuity— have  enabled  him  to  carry  the  art  of 
evasion  in  naval  war  to  a  point  hitherto  undreamt  of. 
It  follows  that  the  chances  of  the  superior  force  gaining 
popular  or  picturesque  successes  must  be  singularly  few. 
Conversely,  there  is  thrown  on  the  British  Navy  a  task 
that  has  never  in  any  war  been  perfectly  performed,  and 
in  modern  war,  never  can  be.  The  trade  we  have  to 
protect  is  not  merely  our  own  trade,  nor  our  own  and 
our  Allies'.  It  is  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  on  which 
all  the  belligerent  countries  arc  entirely  dependent. 
Under-water  attack,  whether  active  from  the  submarine, 
or  passive  from  the  mine — and  the  mine  may  be  laid  by 
submarine— is  absolutely  sure  of  taking  a  certain  toll  from 
it.  The  toll  may  sometimes  be  large,  sometimes  moderate, 
but  any  toll  can,  and  certainly  will  be,  looked  upon  as 
proving  the  failure  of  the  Admiralty's  defence.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  public  has  no  means,  when 
this  toll  is  large,  of  judging  whether  it  arises  from  an 
increase  in  the  enemy's  resources  and  an  improvement 
in  his  military  skill,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  some 
decline  in  the  energy,  resolution  or  power  of  direction  of 
our  counter-campaign. 

Further,  if  the  whole  of  the  naval  forces  of  a  country 
that  is  anything  but  poor  in  these,  are  concentrated  on  a 
comparatively  narrow  front  that  can  be  made  not  only 
impenetrable  but  almost  unapproachable  by  mines,  it 
is  as  if  these  forces  had  been  spirited  off  the  field  alto- 
gether, in  the  sense  that  there  exists  apparently  no  means 
either  of  hunting  them  down  in  their  lairs  or  even  of 
blockading  them  there.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  in 
naval  war  the  curious  phenomenon  that  the  initiative 
is  with  the  weaker  and  fugitive  force.  In  other  words, 
the  navy  that  has  vanished  from  our  ken  may  strike  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue  at  any  moment  and  in  any  direction, 
and  however  strong  the  stronger  power  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  equally  strong  at  ev^ery  point  that  is  open  to  attack. 
This  again  has  always  been  so  in  naval  war,  and  the 
modern  inventions  of  scouting  aircraft  and  slinking  under- 
sea craft  have  added  greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
sortie  fleet.  Thus,  a  naval  war  in  which  one  side  is  so 
predominant  that  the  other  avoids  action,  is  bound — in 
the  absence  of  a  decisive  battle — to  resolve  itself,  so  far 
as  naval  incidents  go,  into  a  succession  of  successes  by 
the  weaker  power,  and  a  story  of  failure  by  the  stronger.  . 
.Vnd  as  the  world  generally  is  tempted  to  judge  of  the 
progress  of  the  war,  not  by  the  permanent  and  abiding 
conditions  set  up,  but  by  the  occurrences,  it  may  well 
happen  from  time  to  time  that  public  confidence  will 
rise  and  fall,  and  that  there  will  be  no,  or  little,  relation 
between  these  and  the  true  progress  of  the  war. 

Sometimes  the  public  will  form  an  opinion  broadly 
right  in  its  general  complexion,  but  account  for  holding  it 
by  an  entirely  wrong  explanation.  For  example,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October,  1914,  the  Admiralty  was 
in  imcommonly  bad  odour.  Everybody  felt  that  things 
were  as  wrong  as  they  possibly  could  be,  but  most  of  us 
were  completely  misled  as  to  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  therefore  as  to  the  cure.  The  former  was 
alleged  to  be  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  had  been  born  a 
German  subject.  The  latter,  we  were  assured,  would 
be  found  in  substituting  Lord  Fisher  for  Prince  Louis. 
But  the  cause  was  something  entirely  different.  It  lay 
broadly  in  the  fact  that  for  a  great  many  years  the  Navy 
had  been  administered  on  entirely  wrong  .strategical 
principles  ;  that  it  was  neither  technically  nor,  what 
was  much  more  serious,  mentally  prepared  for  war,  so 
that  the  problem  of  adapting  it  for  war  was  of  an  acutely 
baffling  kind.  By  the  old  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  war  fell  into  the 
bands  of  a  courageous,  energetic,  but  entirely  ignorant 


young  layman,  who  happened  to  be  First  Lord  when 
hostilities  broke  out.  There  was  no  machinery  for 
guiding  or  directing  his  energies  in  any  authoritative 
way,  no  inmiediate  means  by  which  the  direction  of  naval 
activities  bv  naval  knowledge  and  naval  skill  could  be 
assured.  We  were  pajang  the  penalty,  in  other  words, 
of  ten  years'  naval  misdirection.  Now  clearly  it  was  no 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  to  call  into  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Churchill,  the  naval  oflicer  who,  during  the 
previous  ten  years  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  making 
naval  administration  what  it  was.  When,  .therefore. 
Prince  Louis  left  and  Lord  Fisher  came  in,  there  was 
and  could  be  no  real  change  for  the  better  in  the  things 
that  mattered,  and  as  a  fact  there  was  just  no  change  at 
all. 

A    Change    of  System 

The  change  from  the  ChurchiU-Fisher  to  the  Balfour- 
Jackson  regime  was  something  more  than  a  change  of  per- 
sonnel. It  was  to  a  great  extent  a  change  of  system,  and 
it  has  stood  the  strain  of  the  last  eighteen  months  with  a 
success  that  it  would  not  be  polite  to  call  extraordinary. 
Now  it  is  faced  by  a  new  condition.  The  year  has  been 
marked  by  continuous  manifestations  of  tierman  naval 
activity.  On  the  morning  of  April  26th  a  squadron  of 
(ierman  battle  cruisers,  light  cruiser^  and  destroj'ers 
appeared  off  Lowestoft  and  bombarded  the  town.  It 
\\as  engaged  by  the  local  naval  forces,  and  after  a  20 
minutes  stay  retreated,  pursued  by  the  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  Two  of  our  cruisers  and  one  destroyer  were 
hit  but  none  was  sunk.  On  May  8th  and  May  I7tti 
there  were  encounters  between  destroyers  of  both  sides , 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  monitors  were  also  engaged. 
On  May  31st,  as  we  all  remember,  the  whole  (German 
fleet  came  out,  and  after  being  engaged  from  half-past 
three  till  6.20,  by  our  battle  cruisers,  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  executed  a  masterly  retreat  under  cover  of 
smoke  screens  and  torpedo  attacks,  from  the  British 
(".rand  Fleet.  Early  in  June  there  was  another  long- 
range  affair  off  Zeebrugge,  in  which  both  sides  vehe- 
mently denied  that  any  damage  had  been  done.  On 
the  23rd  of  that  month,  the  Harwich-Rotterdam  steam- 
ship Brussels  was  captured  by  enemy  destroyers  and 
taken  into  Zeebrugge.  And  outrage  was  added  to 
insult  by  the  judicial  murder  of  her  heroic  captain. 
On  the  22nd  July  there  were  two  affairs  between  torpedo 
boats,  one  off  the  North  Hinder  light  vessel  and  another 
off  the  Schouwen  Bank.  According  to  the  British  story, 
the  (jerman  forces,  consisting  of  three  destroyers,  retired 
in  the  first  of  these  engagements  before  they  could  be 
damaged.  In  the  second  six  enemy  destroyers  were 
found,  and  were  engaged  in  a  running  fight  during  which 
they  were  repeatedly  hit,  nevertheless  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Belgian  coast.  Our  vessels  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  one  hit,  which  slightly  woimded  an  ofiicer 
and  a  man,  otherwise  our  forces  were  untouched.  The 
German  story  put  a  very  different  complexion  on  the 
affair.  Alluding  apparently  to  the  second  of  these 
engagements,  it  declared  that  reconnaissance  had  been 
made  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  without  meeting 
any  enemy  forces  at  all.  That  on  the  return  journey  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  some  cruisers  of  the  Aurora 
class  and  some  destroyers  were  encountered,  and  that 
some  lucky  hits  were  secured  against  them.  But  there 
was  no  acknowledgment  of  any  casualties  suffered.  I 
dealt  with  the  sortie  of  August,  and  the  adventures  of 
the  Muenclien  with  a  British  submarine  last  week.  And 
now  we  have  the  news  of  the  raid  on  our  transport  routes 
on  Friday  last. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  at  the  time  of  writing  some- 
what difficult  to  disentangle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Queen,  fortunately  empty,  was  found  by  the  enemy  and 
destroyed.  From  the  fact  that  the  officers  and  crew 
were  saved,  it  must  I  think  be  inferred  that  the  enemy 
did    not   sink   at   sight,   but   gave   those  on  board  the 
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opportunity  to  save  themselves.  Perhaps  it  was  thought 
that  she  was  a  cross-Channel  boat  and  might  haye  American 
travellers  on  board.  The  Queen  then  would  seem  to  have 
been  completely  surprised.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  the 
lighting  between  destroyers  on  the  two  sides  would  be 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  attempts  to  defend  her. 
It  was  a  night  affair  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion is  not  only  pardonable,  but  to  be  expected.  How 
soon  before  or  after  the  destruction  of  the  Queen  our 
destroyers  got  into  action  we  are  not  informed,  but  that 
there  must  ha\e  been  some  pretty  brisk  action  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  enemy  destroyers  were 
sunk  and  that  one  of  ours.  Flirt,  is  lost,  and  that  the  second 
had  to  be  towed  uom  the  scene  of  action  after  being  hit 
by  a  torpedo.  The  British  communique  is  quite  silent 
as  to  any  details  of  time  and  place,  except  that  the  raid 
took  place  during  the  night,  and  that  it  was  attempted 
against  our  cross-Channel  transport  service. 

The  Germans,  as  usual,  throw  in  a  great  deal  of  pic- 
turesque information.  Portions,  they  say,  of  their 
torpedo-boat  forces  moved  through  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  Calais  as  far  west  as  the  line  between  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne.  The  Commanding  Officer  reports  that  at 
least  eleven  patrol  steamers,  and  either  two  or  three  de- 
stroyers were  sunk  quite  near  our  ports.  But  he  does  not 
say  whether  they  were  English  or  French.  The  "  two 
or  three  "  destroyers  is  probably  a  euphemism  for  Flirt 
and  Nubian.  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  eleven 
patrol  steamers  story,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
they  are  the  drifters,  trawlers,  etc.,  normally  engaged 
to  watch  minefields,  for  scouting  purposes,  etc.  Such 
craft  must  always  be  exposed — and  are  quite  deliberately 
exposed — to  risks  of  this  character.  The  F"rench  Ad- 
miralty admits  the  loss  of  some  small  craft,  and  possibly 
before  these  lines  'are  in  print  our  own  Admiralty  will 
have  obtained,  and  will  give  us,  the  details  of  our  own 
losses. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  little  affair  is  insignificant. 
So  far  as  it  brings  discredit  on  the  Admiralty,  it  is  a  dis- 
credit that  is  the  natural  consequence  of  previous  im- 
munity. We  feel  inclined  to  criticise  now  because  we 
have  never^  had  occasion  to  criticise  before.  It  is  the 
kind  of  stroke  that,  from  the  first  day  of  the  war,  has 
been  well  within  the  power  of  Germany  to  .deliver.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  pretty  little  enterprise,  but  with  the 
scouting  facilities  that  aircraft  and  submarines  afford, 
it  should  hardly  have  needed,  one  would  have  thought, 
two  years  and  some  months  of  war,  to  have  found  out 
the  exact  location  of  our  Channel  minefields,  or  to  pluck 
up  courage  for  a  night  destroyer  raid  on  the  incalculably 
important  target— the  transports—that  these  minefields 
amongst  other  devices,  are  employed  to  protect.  Just 
as  one's  first  feeling  on  learning  of  the  Moewe's  sortie 
was  surprise  at  its  singularity,  so  of  this  raid,  really  its 
most  remarkable  feature  is  that  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

But  we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  the  first  is  not  really  that  the  Germans 
have  only  just  developed  the  energy  required  for  such 
adventures,  but  that  it  has  now  become  a  rigorous  require- 
ment of  the  general  military  position  that  risks  have  to 
be  taken  at  sea  that  seemed  prohibitive  12  and  24  months 
ago.  If  we  view  the  thing  as  an  isolated  German  action, 
and  measure  it  by  the  military  loss  to  ourselves,  its 
importance  is  trivial.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at 
It  m  Its  larger  implications,  we  shall  probably  agree  that 
It  must  be  grouped  with  all  the  other  naval  activities  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  that  so  grouped  it 
confirms  our  previous  deductions  from  the  enemy's 
belated  embarkation  on  a  forward  naval  policy. 

And  here  we  come  back  to  its  influence  on  the  public 
judgment  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
the  tone  of  press  allusions  to  this  event  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  find  in  it  some  proof,  either  that  the  Admiralty 
IS  not  awake  to  its  responsibilities,  or  has  not  the  will 
power,  decision  and  initiative  to  fulfil  them.  From  the 
day  It  was  decided  to  forbid  a  full  statement  and  an  ad- 
equate discussion  of  the  submarine  campaign,  the  risk  of 
a  strain  on  public  confidence  in  the  Admiralty  became 
inevitable.  Undoubtedly  what  finally  shook  any  belief 
in  the  1914  Board  towards  the  end  o"f  October,  was  the 
conviction  that  the  public  was  not  being  told  of  our 
casualties  with  that  precise  candour  that  had  been  pro- 
mised. For  some  months  now  the  truth  about  the  sub- 
marine campaign  has  been  withheld,  no  doubt  for  reasons 


that  seemed  convincing.  Last  week  1  drew  attention  to 
the  curious  blunder  into  which  the  Observer  fell  in  its 
issue  of  October  21st.  The  worst  of  blunders  of  this  kind 
is  that  public  opinion  ]ea})s  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
From  the  happy  belief  that  the  enemy's  submarines  are 
innocuous,  it  swings  to  the  desperate  opinion  that  nothing 
is  safe  against  them.  Where  the  policy  of  caution  de- 
feats itself  is  this,  that  the  enemy  in  the  meantime  is  able 
to  circulate  as  a- boast  what  we  seem  afraid  to  publish  as  a 
record.  Monday's  Times  for  instance,  informs  us 
that  a  Berlin  paper,  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  asserts  that  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  over  1,400,000  tons  of' 
Allied  and  neutral  shipping  have  been  sunk,  and  that 
more  than  2,000,000  tons  would  be  accounted  for  be- 
fore the  year  ends.  According  to  this  paper,  in  January 
and  February,  238,000  tons  were  sunk  ;  in  March  and 
April,  432,000  ;  in  May  and  June,  2i<),ooo  ;  in  July  and 
August,  274,000  ;  and  in  September  alone  254,000  tons. 
Judging  from  what  we  see  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past 
month  against  neutral  ships,  particularly  Norwegian, 
it  would  look  as  if  the  2,000,000  ton  total  woidd  be  reached 
long  before  the  year  was  over.  It  is  just  in  the  last  fort- 
night that  the  scale  of  the  submarine  successes  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  British  Public.  And  the  suddeness 
of  the  thing  reacts  unpleasantly. 

A    Policy  of   Desperation 

But  the  public  will  fall  into  a  very  grave  error  if  it  is 
rushed  into  criticism  and  distrust  without  knowing  the 
facts  and  the  measures  in  hand  for  dealing  with  tliem.  The 
Admiralty  undoubtedly  has  to  deal  with  a  new  phase 
of  war.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  report  is  circu- 
lated in  Germany  that  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army  has 
been  placed  under  Hindcnberg's  sole  control.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  U^^  made  its  sudden  appearance  off 
Nantucket  or  thkt  Norwegian  craft  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  haye  suddenly  been  subjected  to  a  campaign 
of  extermination.  We  are  dealing  now  with  an  enemy 
who  is  hterally  desperate,  fighting  that  is  to  say  with- 
out the  hope  of  victory,  and  who  sees  the  only  chance  of 
ending  the  war,  without  final  disaster  to  the  caste  and 
dynasty  that  created  it,  in  sickening  the  world  of 
Armageddon  by  multiplying  its  horrors.  Then  naval 
sorties  and  raids  combine  with  this  new  vigour  of  the 
submarine  campaign  to  convince  the  Germans  of  the 
reality  of  their  sea  power  and  its  potency  as  a  factor  in 
securing  the  final  victory,  and  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
of  the  German  Higher  Command  to  instil  and  feed  this 
belief,  for  without  it  the  pursuance  of  the  war  until  a 
peace  that  saves  the  Imperial  House  is  won  would  be 
impossible.  The  promise  to  Washington  of  May  4th, 
has  alrea.dy  and  will  henceforward  be  ignored  when 
inconvenient.  The  German  Government  seems  con- 
vinced either  that  in  00  circumstances  will  America 
fight,  or  that  in  any  circumstances  her  doing  so  will 
make  no  difference.  The  German  people  at  least  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  American  munitions  that  are  turning 
the  scale  on  the  French  front,  so  that  American  neutrality 
already  seems  to  them  a  name  only. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  is  faced  with  a  new  naval  position 
that  can  be  met  only  by  new  measures  and  greater  energy. 
It  is  forttmate  that  his  administration  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  has  been  such  as  to  secure  him  public 
confidence    while  he  shapes  his  policy  to  these  end's. 

Meantime  there  is  one  technical  point  worth  brief  ex- 
amination, to  which  the  recent  raid  attracts  our  attention. 
In  my  article  last  week  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  German  account  of  the  August  sortie,  in  which  Fal- 
mouth  and  NoUingham  were  torpedoed,  it'  was  asserted 
by  the  enemy  that  it  took  three  torpedoes  fired  at  an 
interval  of  two  hours  between  the  first  and  the  last,  bclore 
Falmouth  was  sunk.  It  has  been  rumoured  that  Notting- 
ham had  to  be  hit  more  often  even  than  this  before  she  was 
disposed  of.  Last  week  we  learned  that  the  Muenchen 
had  been  torpedoed  by  a  submarine  and  had  yet  made  her 
way  home.  These  incidents  are  in  lino  with  a  great 
many  more  narrated  in  the  Jutland  despatch.  In  that 
docunient,  my  readers  will  lemember.  Sir  John  Jellicoe 
and  Sir  David  Beatty  gave  the  details  of  eleven  separ- 
ate instances  in  which  our  destroyers  fired  torpedoes 
successfully  against  the  German  ships,  and  in  only  one 
in.stance,  namely  the  attack  led  by  Captain  Ansalan 
Stirling,  was  it  stated  as  certain  that  the  torpedoed  ship 
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blew  up.  Inall  the  other  cases,  many  of  which  occured 
in  the  course  of  the  dayhght  action,  it  was  not  even 
claimed  that  the  injured  ship  had  to  leave  the  line. 
In  the  British  fleet,  of  course,  only  Marlborough  was 
hit.  and  the  excellence  of  her  shooting  afterwards, 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  kept  her  place  in  the 
line  and  then  made  her  way  home  under  her  own 
steam  wore  duly  emphasised  by  the  Connnander  in 
Chief.  Last  August  year  it  may  be  remembered,  the 
German  battle  cruiser  Moltkc  was  torpedoed  in  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  and  won  back  to  Kiel  all  across  the  Baltic  Sea 
without  dithculty.  Now  the  Admiralty  communique 
tells  us  that  tlic  Nubian,  whose  sides  and  bulkheads  must 
be  of  the  frailest  possible,  not  only  survived  torpedo  attack, 
but  was  in  a  condition  in  which  she  could  be  towed  home. 
All  this  stands  in  sharp  constrast  with  the  fate  of  the 


older  vessels  that  fell  to  submarines  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war.  Abonkir,  Crcssy,  Hague .  Niger,  Hermes,  For- 
midable, Triumph,  Majestic  and  the  rest  were  utterly 
doomed  from  the  moment  they  were  hit.  It  seems  clear 
then  that  during  the  last  ten  years  naval  constructors 
have  provided  against  under  water  attack  with  very 
singular  success.  1  am ,  of  course ,  far  from  suggesting  that  a 
single  torpedo  could  not  possibly  sink  the  stoutest  battle- 
ship in  the  world.  But  it  certainly  is  startling  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  extremely  consoling,  that  here  we  ha\e  nearly 
twenty  cases  of  modern  ships  being  torpedoed,  of  which 
only  one  was  known  to  have  jjroved  fatal.  The  experience  of 
Jutland,  then,  is  on  all  fours  with  an  almost  ecjuul  number 
of  cases  before  and  since,  and  this  may  not  improbably 
prove  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  that  most 
instructive  engagement.  '  Arthuk  Pollen 
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THE  King  and  people  of  Roumania  joined  the 
.Vllied  cause,  said  Mr.  Asquith  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  in  defiance  of  a  thousand 
calls  to  a  ])usillanimous  and  self-regarding  neu- 
trality." I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  use  these  words  for 
my  subject,  of  course  without  implying  that  Mr.  Asquith 
meant  them  for  any  neutral  country.  But  in  my  honest 
opinion  they  fittingly  describe  the  attitude  of  all  those 
who  remain  looking  on  at  the  struggle  "  on  behalf  of  the 
threatened  independence  of  small  nationalities."  I 
always  held,  and  often  wrote  in  our  paper,  tliat  no 
country  which  took  part  in  the  Peace  Conferences  at 
The  Hague,  ought  to  have  remained  neutral  after  Ger- 
many intentionally  rejected  any  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute  and  provoked  war  by  violating  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Hague  Conventions — to  protect  neutral 
territorj'.  And'  the  cruel  and  brutal  manner  in  which 
Germany  violated  the  Law  of  Nations,  even  in  regard 
to  the  rights  and  safety  of  neutrals,  made  the  maintenance 
of  neutrality  towards  her  utterly  pusillanimous. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  other  adjective  is  less  appro- 
priate. For  due  self-regard  concerning  their  highest 
interests  ought  to  induce  any  neutral  country  to  follow 
the  courageous  example  of  Roumania.  Every  one  of  them 
was  implicitly  threatened  by  Germany's  ambition.  Her 
intended  hegemony  endangered  as  much  the  independence 
of  Spain  and  Switzerland  as  of  Denmark  and  Holland. 
And  Lord  Grey  did  well  to  remind  them  all,  in  his  memor- 
able speech  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Foreign  Press  Associa- 
tion, of  a  statement  made  by  the  German  Professor  Ost- 
wald,  that  "  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of 
individual  nations  must  be'  given  up."  Professor 
Ostwald  meant,  of  course,  the  small  nations.  And  if 
that  was  the  opinion  of  a  moderate  German,  who  called 
himself  a  pacifist,  what  then  must  have  been  at  the  back 
of  the  mind  of  the  prime-movers  to  war,  the  pan-Ger- 
mans ?  But  they  never  concealed  their  view  that 
Germany  was  "  destined "  to  conquer  and  lead  the 
world.  They  even  had  their  eyes  on  America,  as  Pro- 
fessor Newbold  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
vealed in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  27th. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  his  revelation.  Professor 
Newbold  recorded  a  conversation,  which  some  years  ago 
he  had  on  a  Transatlantic  boat  with  three  Austrian 
olhcers,  one  of  whom  said  that  the  Germans,  being  like 
the  ancient  Romans  the  most  conspicuous  "  male  " 
race,  were  resolved  "  to  fulfil  their  manifest  destiny  by 
conquering  the  entire  earth,"  for  which  "  the  military 
plans  had  long  ago  been  drawn  up,"  and  professed  to 
have  been  seen  by  that  officer.  They  included  the  cour 
quest  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  was  "  sche- 
duled for  the  near  future."  That  conquest  would  be 
aided  by  a  strong  organisation  of  Germans  throughout 
the  North  .\merican  continent,  with  the  dhjccfhi  keeping 
German  Kultur  and  allegiance  alivec, and/' some  of 
whose  leaders  that  ofticr  had  been  visiting.  This  does 
tUat  sound  so  Utopian,  after  all  that  happened  in  the 
"t^nited  States.       Professor  Newbold,  writes  : 

At    the     time,   Ivieutenant 's     revelations,     and 

prognostications  e.xcited  in  my    mind  'more    amusement 


than  alarm  ;  in  fact,  I  laughed  at  them.  .  .  .  But 
a  .few    weeks    later    1    liad    reason    to    take    a    more 

serious    view    of    Lieutenant    's  ideas,  in   so  far 

as  they  related  to  the  attitude  of  the  ruling  class 
jin  Germany.  I  met  in  Munich  a  German  who  had 
long  been,  so  I  was  told,  in  the  diplomatic  service,  who 
spoke  English  as  well  asT  did,  and  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  American  conditions,  having  lived  long  in 
Washington.       1    told    him     something     of      Lieutenant 

's  views  as  an  illustration  of  the  extremes  to  which 

patriotism,  when  not  regulated  by  intelligence,  would 
carry  a  man.  To  my  surprise  he  replied,  in  effect  :  "  I 
see  nothing  extravagant  in  all  that.  Nothing  counts 
nowadays  except  brains.  Wc  Germans  have  them  and 
the  rest  of  you  haven't.  I  don't  say  we  shall  conquer  the 
entire  earth,  but  I  do  say  that  we  shall  conquer  as  much 
of  it  as  we  please,  and  you  cannot  prevent  it.  Try  to  if 
you  dare." 

Now,  though  such  ideas  may  seem  prodigious,  they 
faithfully  interpret  the  Teutonic  mind.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  the  German  Professor,  von  Stengel  of  Munich,  a 
well-known  expert  vn  International  Law,  said  in  a,  state- 
ment which  he  submitted  to  the  Dutch  anti-War  Council  : 

"  The  whole  war  up  to  date  has  shown  {sii),  that  Germany 
has  been  chosen'  by  Providence  to  lead  all  (jther  ])eoples. 
We  shall  march  at  their  head  and  bring  them  to  abiding 
peace.  For  this  mission  we  have  the  force  and  also  the 
spiritual  gifts,  and  we  are  tlie  crown  of  tiie  whole  civilisa  - 
tion.  .  .  .  The  whole  world,  and  especially  the  neutral 
countries,  have  only  one  means  of  profitable  existence.  It 
is  to  submit  to  our  guidance,  which  is  superior  to  all  others 
from  every  point  of  view.  No  people  has  more  wide- 
spread or  higher  ideals  than  we,  and  no  one  under  our 
rule  (mark  the  word)  need  worry  about  his  rights." 

This  was  not  spoken  in  Bedlam,  but  coolly  put  on  paper 
in  one  of  the  German  Universities.  We  know  to  what 
kind  of  "  abiding  peace  "  Germany  would  bring  other 
peoples,  and  how  "  profitable  "  their  existence  would  be 
"  under  "  German  rule.  It  would  be  Zabern  on  a  big 
scale  !  But  that  a  German  professor  could  still  talk  in 
that  manner  after  two  years  futile  war  to  bring  other 
peoples  "  under  (their)  rule  !  "  proves  clearly  how  thorough 
and  decisive  must  be  Germany's  defeat  to  crush  that 
baneful  spirit  of  danger  to  other  peoples.  Left  with  any 
shred  of  power  or  the  least  opportunity,  Germany  will 
find  other  means  and  ways  to  accomplish  her  end,  in 
bringing  other  peoples  "  under  "  her  rule.  And  who  will 
then  help  them,  when  they  now  withhold  their  .support 
from  the  Allies,  while  they  are  engaged  in  a  terrific  struggle 
to  thwart  the  Teutonic  domination  of  the  world  ?  I 
have  particular  fear  for  the  future  independence  of 
Holland,  if  she  does  not  in  time  gain  the  support  of  the 
Entente  Powers,  who  now  have  pledged  their  manhood 
and  full  resources  for  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro. 

I  cannot  help  having  little  faith  in  a  League  of  Nations 
after  the  war,  to  which  Germany  should  belong,  for  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  cure  her  of  the  dpeply-iooted  habit 
of  intrigue.  I  should  have  more  trust  in  a  League  of  Free 
Nations  to  keep  Germany  for  a  long  time  under  restraint, 
powerless  to  do  mischief  again,  or  to  draw  other  peoples 
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"  under  "  her  rule  by  means  of  a  Zollverein,  which  other- 
wise will  surely  be  her  method  to  regain  strength  for  a 
renewed  attempt  to  carry  out  the  pan-German  ideal  ; 
especially  if  Prussia  should  remain  the  predominant 
partner  in  the  (German  Empire.  One  cannot  expect  a 
quick  change  of  the  character  of  a  people  like  the  Prussians. 
1  would  like  to  see,  what  we  have  advocated  in  our 
paper,  that  all  still  neutral  free  nations,  who  value 
their  national  freedom  and  independence  join  the 
Allies,  thereby  finishing  the  war  so  much  sooner 
in  the  only  way  that  the  safety  of  the  world  de- 
mands, and;  fighting  together,  estabhsh  a  permanent 
League  of  Free  Nations  to  keep  Germany  in  check  until 
she  is  thoroughly  cured  of  her  vain  ambition.  The  de- 
struction of  lives  and  wealth  would  not  become  greater  if 
all  neutral  countries  joined  the  Allies  ;  it  would  become 
actually  less,   by  overwhelming  Germany  quicker. 

But  1  would  hold  that,  even  without  fighting,  the  neutral 
nations  could  help  to  finish  the  crushing  of  Germany's 
evil  power  sooner,  by  breaking  off  all  connections  with 
her  and  stopping  all  supplies  to  her.  One  single  country 
doing  that  might  suffer  for  it,  although  hardly  more 
than  Germany  makes  them  individually  suffer  now.  But 
acting  together,  she  would  be  powerless  to  do  them  much 
harm.  Not  only  would  that  be  an  historic  act  of  solidarity 
for  Right  and  Justice,  but  the  neutral  countries  would  be 
fully  justified  to  take  those  steps. 

1  he  Germans  have  a  sense  of  humour,  which  is  tragical 
to  others  and  yet  tolerated.  All  neutral  countries  of 
Europe  have,  with  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  other  things 
they  produced,  sustained  Germany  in  her  struggle  for 
domination.  Take  the  case  of  Holland.  From  there 
more  foodstuffs  have  gone  and  are  still  going  to  Germany 
than  the  Dutch  people  can  afford  to  spare.  In  a  country 
like  Holland,  which,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  pro- 
duces more  foodstuffs  than  her  own  people  can  consume, 
there  ought  not  to  be,  but  there  has  actually  been,  much 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs,  of  which  the  prices  have  risen 
considerably.  Not  long  ago  the  price  of  potatoes  was 
double  the  pre-war  price,  thovigh  the  production  of 
potatoes  was  more  than  required  for  home  consumption. 
So  much  of  it  was  exported  to  German}',  partly  in  the 
form  of  potato-meal.  Just  now  there  is  scarcity  of  fat 
in  Holland  for  the  same  reason.  Although  the  Dutch 
Government  kept  control  over  pork,  people  find  a 
way  to  gain  the  high  prices  German^'  offers  for  fat.  Pork 
is  melted,  mixed  with  impure  fat,  then  as  "  technical 
fat  "  supplied  to  soap- factories,  and  that  soap  is  with 
(iovernment  consent  exported  to  (iermany.  A  Dutch 
expert  recently  revealed  that  trick  in  the  Telcgraaf. 

Now,  neutrals  have  a  perfect  legal  right  to  sell  their 
produce  to  any  belligerent  who  offers  the  highest  prices. 
But  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  which  ought  to  count 
in  a  war  like  this  not  less  than  material  advantages,  such 
acts  are  deplorable.  Our  great  coimtryman  Grotius, 
three  centuries  ago,  laid  down  a  lofty  maxim  for  the 
conduct  of  neutrals  towards  belligerents.  He  wrote, 
that  "  neutral  peoples  were  bound  to  abstain  from  doing 
anything  to  strengthen  those  whose  cause  is  bad."  In- 
dividually we  like  to  sacrifice  something  for  a  good  cause, 
and  we  dislike  to  profit  by  a  bad  cause.  Why  should 
not  nations  follow  that  precept  ?  Besides,  while  neutrals 
help  to  sustain  the  power  that  provoked  the  war,  they 
complain  about  its  long  duration.  Wliy  then  not  help 
to  shorten  the  struggle  by  withholding  supplies  from 
those  "  whose  cause  is  bad  ?  "  And  what  thanks  do  they 
get  from  Germany  ? 

While  the  Dutch  people  arc  paying  high  prices  for 
their  own  foodstuffs,  because  so  much  of  it  is  sent  to 
Germany,  she  sinks  Dutch  steamers  on  their  way  with 
cargoes  of  wheat,  consigned  to  the  Dutch  Government 
for  distribution  in  Holland.  Last  year  that  happened 
with  the  Katwijk,  and  quite  recently  again  with  the 
Blonimcysdijk.  Another  steamer,  the  Lodewijk  van 
Nassau,  was  last  year  sunk  by  a  German  mine  with  a  cargo 
of  saltpetre,  which  Dutch  agriculture  badly  needed  for 
manure.  "  We  have  already,"  said  the  Tclegraaf  on 
October  14th,  "  lost  the  Medea  and  the  Katwijk,  de 
Palemhang,  Tuhantia,  Berkelslroo)n  and  many  smaller 
ships.  And  how  many  others  were  lost  by  striking  German 
mines  ?  Our  merchant  fleet  is  paralysed,  and  nothing 
can  compensate  the  loss  suffered  by  our  trade.  Even  if 
every  lost  ship  and  cargo  was  paid  according  to  the  value 
it  is  impossible  to   compensate   the  loss  of  millions  and 


millions  of  guilders  to  our  trade,  because  many  of  our 
best  ships  were  destroyed,  while  we  have  not  the  oppor- 
timity  to  build  new  ships  for  Germany  withholds  from  us 
the  necessary  material.  Thus  we  are  curbed.  While 
Germany  has  destroyed  already  an  important  part  of 
our  merchant  fleet  and  withholds  from  us  the  necessary 
material  to  build  new  ships,  she  is  feverishly  expandirig 
her  own  merchant  fleet." 

Destruction  of  Neutral  Steamers 

It  is  really  surprising,  that  neutrals  stand  almost  any- 
thing from  Germany.  They  make  a  fuss  about  the  inter- 
ference of  their  mails,  which  Germans  flagrantly  misuse. 
But  the  destruction  of  numerous  neutral  steamers  with 
the  loss  of  many  neutral  lives,  evokes  but  protests  on 
paper,  to  which  Germany  pays  no  heed  whatsoever. 
She  simply  plays  with  neutrals. 

Her  warfare  with  mines  is  even  worse  than  with 
submarines,  because  it  enables  her  to  deny  responsibility 
for  the  ships  and  lives  lost.  Only  two  weeks  ago  the  Dutch 
steamer  Fortuna  was  sunk  by  a  German  mine,  fourteen 
men  of  the  Dutch  crew  lost  their  lives,  including  the  cap- 
tain. Germany  has  not  given  Holland  satisfaction  for  the 
sinking  of  the  Tubantia  and  Palembang,  although  it  was 
proved  that  those  steamers  were  sunk  by  submarines. 
How  can  Holland  expect  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the 
Fortuna  and  fourteen  lives  through  a  secretly  placed 
German  mine  ?  And  then  remember  the  fine  words, 
used  in  1907  at  The  Hague  by  Baron  Marschall  von  Bie- 
berstein,  who  found  that  a  formal  prohibition  to  place  in 
time  of  war  mines  in  the  open  sea  was  really  super- 
fluous, because  there  were  in  his  opinion  other  factors 
than  the  stipulations  of  International  Law.  He  de- 
clared :  "  The  conscience,  the  good  sense  and  the  per- 
ception of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  principles  of  human- 
ity, will  be  the  surest  guide  for  the  conduct  of  naval  men 
and  constitute  the  most  efficient  guarantee  against  abuse." 
And  loudly  he  added,  that  "  the  officers  of  the  German 
fleet  will  always  adhere  in  the  strictest  manner  to  cUities 
which  result  from  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity  and 
civilization." 

How  has  Germany  befooled  the  whole  world  and  put 
her  off  with  fine  words,  pledges  and  promises  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  never  meant  to  be  kept.  Will  th^ 
neutral  world  stand  that  any  longer  ?  If  so,  they  must 
expect  more  insults  and  injuries  from  that  country, 
which  knows  no  Right  but  Might,  and  which  recognises 
no  law  on  earth,  be  it  written  or  unwritten.  Neutral 
countries  can  still  save  part  of  their  lost  prestige  by 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  Alhes,  for  which  due 
self-regard  for  their  highest  interests  and  the  pact  they 
helped  to  make  at  the  Hague  give  them  the  best  possible 
motive.  To  maintain  neutrality  still  longer  is  nothing 
but  pusillanimity.  To  take  part  in  the  great  struggle 
for  right  and  justice  and  national  liberty  may  entail 
sacrifices,  but  they  will  be  rewarded  by  increased  vigour, 
uplifted  prestige,  and  lasting  honour.  I  say  again  :  there 
is  something  dearer  than  life,  and  it  is  nobler  to  fight  for 
Right  than  to  submit  to  Wrong.  Though  the  fate  of 
Belgium  and  Serbia  has  been  tragic,  they  will  survive 
as  stronger  and  more  exalted  nations.  And  Holland's 
history  of  her  eighty  years  of  war  proves  how  stimulating 
and  inspiring  is  a  fight  for  Liberty  and  Right. 

As  we  have  said  all  this  just  as  plainly  in  our  own 
paper,  the  Amsterdam  Tclegraaf,  I  see  no  reason  not  to 
repeat  it  in  L.w'n  &  W.^thr  to  a  wider  world. 
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The  White  Road  to  Verdun-IV 

By  Kathleen  Burke 


THE  men  of  Vordnn  were  full  of  admiration 
for  the  glorious  Commander  of  Fort  Vaux. 
They  told  me  that  the  Fort  was  held,  or  rathtr 
the  ruins  of  the  l-ort,  until  the  Germans  were 
actually  on  the  top  and  firini,'  on  the  French  beneath. 

I  discussed  with  my  neighbour  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  more  hatred  for  us  than  for  the  French.  He 
said  the  whole  world  would  ridicule  the  Germans  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  exploited  the  phrase  Golt 
strafe  England,  writing  it  even  on  the  walls  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  He  added  laughingly  that  it  should 
not  worry  the  English  comrades.  "  \Vhen  they  read 
'  Gott  strafe  England,'  :U1  they  needed  to  reply  was 
'  Yprcs,  Ypres,  Hurrah  !  '   ' 

Poilu  and  Tommy 

He  told  us  that  he  had  been  stationed  for  some  time 
with  his  regiment  near  the  English  troops,  and  there  had 
been  loud  lamentations  among  the  Poilus  because  they 
had  been  obliged  to  say  good-bye  to  their  English  com- 
rades. He  added  that  the  affection  was  not  entirely 
disinterested.  The  English  comrades  had  excellent 
marmalade  and  jam  and  other  good  things  which  the\' 
shared  with  their  I'Vench  brothers  who,  whilst  very  well 
fed,  do  not  indulge  in  these  luxuries.  He  told  me  a 
delightful  tale  of  a  French  cook  who,  seeing  an  Engli>h 
officer  standing  by,  began  to  question  him  as  to  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  ser\ice,  informing  him  that  he  him- 
self had  had  an  exceedingly  busy  morning  peeling 
potatoes  and  cleaning  up  the  pots  and  pans.  Aftei- 
considerable  conversation  he  inquired  of  the  English 
comrade  what  he  did  for  his  living.  "  Oh,"  replied  th(^ 
Englishman,  "  I  get  my  living  fairly  easily,  nothing  half 
so  strenuous  as  peeling  potatoes.     I  am  just  a  colonel." 

The  clean-shaven  Tommy  is  the  beloved  of  all  F'rance. 
I  remember  seeing  one  gallant  khaki  knight  carrying 
the  market  basket  of  a  French  maiden  and  repaying 
himself  out  of  her  store  of  apples.  1  regret  to  say  his 
pockets  bulged  suspiciously.  Whilst  at  a  level  crossing 
near  by,  the  old  lady  in  charge  of  the  gate  had  an  escort 
of  "Tommies"  who  urged  her  to  let  the  train  "  rip.  ' 
This  was  somewhat  ironical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
top  speed  in  that  part  of  the  war  zone  was  probably 
never  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Tommy  is  never  alone.  ■  The  children  have  learned 
that  he  loves  their  company  and  he  is  always  surroundi »! 
by  an  escort  of  youthful  admirers.  The  children  lik  ■ 
to  rummage  in  his  pockets  for  souvenirs.  He  musi 
spend  quite  a  good  deal  of  his  pay  purchasing  sweets 
so  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed,  and  that  there 
may  be  something  for  his  little  friends  to  find.  I  n  - 
member  seeing  one  Tommy,  sitting  in  the  dusty  road 
with  a  large  pot  of  marmalade  between  his  legs,  dealing 
out  spoonfuls  with  perfect  justice  and  impartiality  to  a 
circle  of  yoimgsters.  He  speaks  to  them  of  his  own  little 
"  nippers  "  at  home,  and  they  in  turn  tell  him  of  tlu  ir 
father  who  is  lighting,  of  their  mother  who  now  works 
in  the  fields,  and  of  baby  who  is  fearfully  ignorant, 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  the  French  and 
the  "Engleesch,"  and  who  insisted  on  calling  the  great 
English  (General  who  had  stayed  at  their  farm  "Papa.  " 
It  matters  little  that  they  cannot  understand  eac  ii 
other,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  them  fruni 
holding  long  conversations. 

I  told  my  companion  at  table  that  whilst  visiting 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  France  I  heard  how  one  English- 
man had  been  sent  into  a  far  hospital  in  Provence  by 
mistake.  He  was  not  seriously  injured,  and  promptly 
constituted  himself  king  of  the  ward.  On  arrival  he 
insisted  on  being  shaved.  As  no  shaving  brush  was 
available  the  "  piou-piou  '  in  the  next  bed  lathered  him 
with  his  tooth  brush.  The  French  cooking  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  and  he  grumbled  continuously.  The 
directress  of  the  hospital  sent  her  own  cook  from 
her  chateau  to  cater  for  Mr.  Atkins.  An  elaborate 
m^nu  was  prepared.  Tommy  glanced  through  it, 
ordered    everything   to    be   removed,    and   commanded 


tea  and  toast.  Toast-making  is  not  a  French  art  and 
the  chateau  chef  was  obliged  to  remain  at  the  hospital 
and  spend  his  time  carefully  preparing  the  toast  and 
seeing  that  it  was  served  in  good  condition.  V\'hen 
Mr.  Atkins  felt  so  disposed  he  would  summon  a  pioti- 
piou  to  give  him  a  FVench  lesson  or  else  request  the 
various  inmates  of  the  ward  to  sing  to  him.  He  would 
in  turn  render  that  plaintive  ditty  "  Down  by  the  old 
Bull  and  Bush."  A  nurse  who  spoke  a  little  English 
translated  his  song  to  the  French  soldiers.  Whilst  not 
desiring  to  criticise  the  rendezvous  selected  by  their 
comrade  anglais,  they  did  not  consider  that  "  prcs 
d'un  vietix  fanreau  "  (near  an  old  bull)  was  a  safe  or 
desirable  meeting-place.  When  I  explained  to  the 
nurse  that  "  The  Bull  and  Bush  "  was  a  kind  of  cabaret 
she  hastened  from  ward  to  ward  to  tell  the  men  that  after 
all  the  F-nglishman  might  have  selected  a  worse 
spot  to  entertain  his  girl.  He  was  at  once  the 
joy  and  despair  of  the  whole  h(}spital,  and  the  nurse  had 
much  trouble  in  consoling  the  patients  when  "  our 
English  "  was  removed. 

Abbreviated  French 

W'hen  Tommy  indulges  in  the  use  of  the  French 
language  he  abbreviates  it  as  much  as  possible. 

One  hot  summer's  day,  driving  from  Boulogne  to 
F'ort  Mahon,  half  way  down  a  steep  hill  we  came  upon 
two  Tommies  endeavouring  to  extract  a  motor  cycle 
and  a  side-ear  from  a  somewhat  difficult  position. 
They  had  side  slipped  and  run  into  a  small  tree.  The 
cycle  was  on  one  side  and  the  side-car  on  the  other, 
and  a  steel  rod  between  had  been  rammed  right  into 
the  wood  through  the  force  of  the  collision. 

My  three  companions  and  myself  endeavoured  to 
helj)  the  men  to  pull  out  the  rod  but  the  united  efforts 
of  the  six  of  us  proved  unavailing.  We  hailed  a  passing 
cart  and  tied  the  reins  around  the  motor  cycle,  but 
immediately  the  horse  began  to  pull  the  leather  of 
the  reins  snapped.  Behind  the  cart  walked  a  peasant. 
Only  one  adjective  can  possibly  describe  him,  he  was 
decidedly  beery.  He  made  no  attempt  to  help  but 
passed  from  one  Tommy  to  the  other  patting  them 
on  their  backs,  assuring  them  "that  with  a  little  good- 
will all  would  be  well."  There  was  a  dangerous  glint 
in  the  youngest  Tommy's  eye,  but  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  he  refrained  from  putting  his  thoughts  into  words. 
I'Snally  his  patience  evaporating  he  suddenly  turned  on 
the  peasant  and  shouted  at  him  Ong  Ong.  It  took  me 
some  time  to  grasp  that  this  was  Tommy's  abbreviated 
version  of  Allez  vous  en  (clear  out.)  In  any  event 
it  proved  quite  useless,  as  he  continued  to  pat  the 
Tommies  affectionately  and  to  bombard  them  with 
impracticable  suggestions. 

We  were  joined  later  by  three  villagers,  two  gendarmes 
and  a  postman,  and  all  pulling  together  we  managed  to 
extract  the  rod  from  the  tree.  A  large  lorry  was  passing 
and  on  to  it  we  heaved  tKe  wreckage.  Up  clambered 
the  Tommies,  followed  by  their  unwelcome  friend,  who 
managed  to  sit  on  the  only  imbroken  portion  of  the 
side-car.  This  was  too  much  for  Messrs.  Atkins' 
equanimity.  I.imp  from  laughter  we  watched  Ihem 
pass  from  sight  amidst  a  chorus  of  Ong  Ong,  followed 
by  flights  of  oratory  in  the  English  tongue  which  do  not 
bear  repeating,  but  which  were  received  by  the  peasant 
as  an  expression  of  deep  esteem  and  to  which  \w.  re- 
plied by  endeavouring  to  kiss  the  Tommies  and  shouting 
"  Vive  t'Angleterre  !    All  right  !   Hoorah  !  " 

Our  guiding  officer  began  to  show  some  signs  of 
anxiety  to  have  us  leave  before  ten  o'clock,  but  the 
good-byes  took  some  time.  Presents  were  showered 
upon  us,  (ierman  dragees  (shell  heads  and  pieces  of 
shrapnel)  and  the  real  French  dragees,  the  famous 
confectionery  of  Verdun. 

We  crept  out  of  the  city,  but  unfortunately  at  one  of  the 
dangerous  cross-roads  our  chauffeur  mistook  the  route. 
A  heavy  bombardment  was  taking  place  and  the  French 
were  replying.     \^'e  were  lucky  enough  to  get  on  to  the 
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route  and  into  safety  before  any  shells  fell  ntar  us.  It 
appears  that  the  Germans  systematically  bombard  the 
roads  at  night  hoping  to  destroy  the  camions  bringing 
up  the  food  for  the  city,  fresh  munitions  and  men. 

We  slept  that  night  at  Bar-le-Duc  and  next  morning 
saw  the  various  ambulances  and  hospitals  which  the 
Service  de  Sante  had  particularly  requested  me  to  \isit. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  splendid  organisation  of  the  Red 
Cross  even  quite  close  to  the  firing  line. 

Passsing  through  one  tent  hospital  an  Algerian  called 
out  to  me  : 

"  0/ie,  la  blonde,  viens  ici !  J'ai  quclque  chose  de 
b.'au   a   te   monirer." 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and,  as  I  approached, 
unbuttoned  his  bed- jacket  and  insisted  on  my  ex- 
amining the  tag  of  his  vest  on  which  was  written, 
"  Leader,  I^ondon."  The  vest  had  come  in  a  parcel 
of  goods  from  the  London  Committee  of  the  French 
Ived  Cross,  and  I  only  wished  that  the  angel  of  goodness 
and  tenderness  who  is  the  Presidente  of  the  Croix  Rouge, 
Mme.  de  la  Panouse,  arid  that  Mr.  D.  H.  Illingworth, 
Mr.  Phihp  Wilkins,  and  all  her  able  lieutenants,  could 
have  seen  the  pleasure  on  the  face  of  this  swarthy 
defender  of  France.  In  the  next  bed  was  a  Senegalais 
who  endeavoured  to  attract  my  attention  by  keeping 
up  a  running  com})liment  to  my  compatriots,  my  King, 
and  myself.  He  must  have  chanted  tifty  times  :  "  Vive 
Ics  English,  Georges,  cl  loi  !  "  He  continued  even 
after  I  had  rewarded  him  with  some  cigarettes.  The 
Senegalais  and  the  Algerians  are  really  great  children, 
esj)ecially  when  they  are  wounded.  I  have  seen  con- 
\alescent  Senegalais  and  Algerians  in  Paris  spend  hours 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  watching  the  entertainment 
at  the  open-air  marionette  theatre.  The  antics  of 
the  dolls  kept  them  amused.  They  are  admitted  to  the 
enclosure  free,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  the 
children  who  frequented  the  show  in  happier  days. 
These  latter  form  a  disconsolate  circle  on  the  outside 
whilst  tli;;  younger  ones,  who  do  not  suffer  from  colour 
prejudice,  scramble  on  to  the  knees  of  the  black  soldiers. 

The  Sister  in  Charge 

The  sister  in  charge  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lamp."  Provided  they  are  really  ill  she  sym- 
pathises with  all  the  grumblers,  but  scolds  them  if 
they  have  reached  the  convalescent  stage.  She  carries 
a  small  book  in  which  she  enters  imaginary  good  points 
to  those  who  ha\c  the  tables  by  their  beds  tidy,  and  she 
pinned  an  invisible  medal  on  the  chest  of  a  convalescent 
who  v;as  helping  to  carry  trays  of  food  to  his  comrades. 
She  is  indeed  a  General,  saving  men  for  France. 

Not  a  man  escaped  her  attention,  and  as  we  passed 
through  the  tents  she  gave  to  each  of  her  chcrs 
cnfan'.s — black  or  white,  a  cheering  smile  or  a  kindly 
word.  She  did,  however,  whilst  talking  to  us  omit  to 
salute  a  Senegalais.  Before  she  passed  out  of  the 
tent  he  began  to  call  after  her :  "  Tot  pas  gentille 
aiijourd'hui,  moi  batlre  loi,"  (You  are  not  good  to  me 
to-day,  me  beat  you).  This  it  appears  is  his  little  joke — 
he  will  never  beat  anyone  again,  since  he  lost  both  his 
arms  when  his  trench  was  blown  up  by  a  land  mine. 

It  was  at  Triancourt  that  I  lirst  saw  in  operation  the 
motor  cars  that  had  been  sent  out  fitted  with  bath  tubs 
for  the  troops,  and  also  a  very  fine  car  fitted  up  by  the 
London  Committee  of  the  French  Red  Cross  as  a  moving 
dental  hospital. 

I  regret  to  add  that  a  Poilu  near  by  disrespect- 
fully referred  to  it  as  "  another  of  the  horrors  of  war," 
adding,  that  in  times  of  peace  there  was  some  kind  of 
personal  liberty,  whereas  now  "  a  man  could  not  have 
toothache  without  being  forced  to  hkve  it  ended,  and 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  a  dentist  who 
hunted  you  down  by  motor." 

It  was  suggested  that  as  I  had  had  a  touch  of  tooth- 
ache the  night  before,  I  might  take  my  place  in  the  chair 
and  give  an  example  of  British  pluck  to  the  assembled 
Poilus.  I  hastened  to  imprest  on  the  surgeon  that  I 
hated  notoriety  and  would  prefer  to  remain  modestly  in 
the  background.  I  even  pushed  aside  with  scorn  the 
proffered  bribe  of  six  Bosche  buttons,  assuring  the 
man  that  "  I  would  keep  my  toothache  as  a  souvenir." 

At  one  of  the  hospitals  beside  the  bi'd  of  a  dying  man, 
-it  ;i  littlr  i>l(l  iii:in  writing  letter^.     They  told  me  that 


before  the  war  he  had  owned  the  most  nourishing  wine 
shop  in  the  village.  He  had  fled  before  the  approach  of 
the  (icrman  troops,  but  later  returned  to  his  village  and 
installed  himself  in  the  hospital  as  scribe.  He  wrote  from 
morning  until  night,  and  watching  him  stretching  his 
lean  old  hands  I  asked  him  if  he  suffered  much  pain 
from  writers'  cramp.  He  looked  at  me  almost  re- 
proachfully before  answering,  "  Mademoiselle,  it  is  tlie 
least  I  can  do  for  my  country,  besides  my  pain  is  so 
shght  and  that  of  the  comrades  is  so  great.  I  am  proud, 
indeed  proud,  that  at  67  years  of  age,  I  am  not  useless." 
At  one  hospital  I  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  last  letter 
dictated  by  a  young  French  officer,  and  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  copy  it' — it  was  indeeji  a  "  chic  "  letter. 

Chers  Parrain  el  Marrainc, 

]c  vous  ecris  a  vous  pour  nc  pas  tuer  Maman  qiiun 
pareil  coup  surprendrait  trop.  J'ai  ele  blesse  le.  .  . 
dcvant  .  .  .  J'ai  deux  blessures  hideuses  cl  je  n'cn  aurai 
pas  pour  bien  longlemps.  Les  majors  ne  me  le  cachcnt 
memc  pas. 

Je  pars  sans  regrel  avec  la  conscience  d'avoir  fail  mon 
devoir.  Prevenez  done  mcs  parenls  le  mieii.x  que  vous 
pourrez  :  qu'ils  nc  cherchcnl  pas  a  venir,  ils  n'en  auraient 
pas  le  temps.     Adieu  vous  tous  que  j'aimais. 

VIVE  LA   FRANCE! 

Dear  Godfather  and  Godmother, — I  am  writing  to  you, 
so  as  not  to  kill  Mother  whom  such  a  shock  would  surprise 
too  much.  I  was  wounded  on  the  ...  at  .  .  I  have 
two  horrible  wounds  and  I  cannot  last  long.  The  surgeons 
do  not  attempt  even  to  conceal  this  from  me.  I  go 
without  regret,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my 
duty.  Kindly  break  the  news  to  my  parents  the  best 
way  you  can  ;  they  should  not  attempt  to  come  because 
they  would  not  have  time  to  reach  me  before  the  end.— 
Farewell  to  all  you  whom  I  have  loved. 

Whilst  loving  his  relatives  tenderly,  the  last  thought  of 
the  dying  Frenchman  is  for  his  country.  Each  one  dies 
as  a  hero,  yet  not  one  realises  it.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  show  greater  simplicity  ;  they  salute  the  flag  for  the 
last  time  and  that  is  all. 

From  Triaucourt  we  went  straight  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  NivcUe.  They  had  just  brought  him  the  maps 
rectihed  to  mark  the  French  advance.  The  advance  had 
been  made  whilst  we  were  standing  on  the  terrace  at  Ver- 
dun the  night  before.  We  had  seen  the  rockets  sent  up, 
requesting  a  lir  de  barrage  (curtain  of  fire).  The  75's 
had  replied  at  once  and  the  French  had  been  able  to  carry 
out  the  operation. 

Good  news  had  also  come  in  from  the  Sommej  and 
General  Nivelle  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  admiration 
for  the  British  soldiers.  He  said  that  there  was  no  need 
to  praise  the  lirst  troops  sent  by  Britain  to  France, 
everyone  knew  their  value,  but  it  should  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  Britain  to  find  that  the  new  Army  was 
living  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  old  Army. 

He  added  :  "  We  can  describe  the  new  Army  of  Britain 
in  two  words  :    Ca  mord — it  bites." 

The  father  of  his  own  men,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
General  Nivelle  finds  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  the 
British  soldier,  since  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman. 

At  lunch  General  Nivelle  and  the  members  of  his  staff 
asked  many  questions  as  to  the  work  of  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals.  I  told  them  that  what  appealed  te 
us  most  in  our  French  patients  was  the  perfect  discipline 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  men.  W^eareall  women  in  the 
Hospitals,  and  the  men  might  take  advantage  of  this  fact 
to  show  want  of  discipline,  but  we  never  had  to  complain 
of  lack  of  obedience.  These  soldiers  of  F'rance  may 
some  of  them  before  the  war  have  been  just  rough 
peasants,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  ;  even  having 
thoughts  not  akin  to  knighthood,  but  now,  through  the 
ordeal  of  blood  and  fire,  each  one  of  them  has  won  his 
spurs  and  come  out  a  chi\alrous  knight,  and  they  bring 
their  chi\'alry  right  into  the  hospitals  with  them.  We  had 
also  learned  to  love  them  for  their  kindness  to  one  another. 
When  new  wounded  are  brought  in  and  the  lights  are  low 
in  the  hospital  wards,  cautiously  watching  if  the  Nurse  is 
looking  (luckily  Nurses  have  a  way  of  not  seeing  every- 
thing) one  of  the  convalescents  will  creep  from  his 
bed  to  the  side  of  the  new  arrival  and  ask  the  inevitable 
question  :  "  D'ou  viens-tu  ?  "  (where  do  you  come  from  ?) 
"  I  come  from  Toulouse  "  replies  the  man.  "  Ah  "  says 
the  en(]uircr,  "  my  wife's  grandmother  had  a  cousin  who 
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lived  near  Toulouse."  That  is  quite  a  sufficient  basis  for 
a  friendship  ;  the  convalescent  sits  by  the  bedside  of  his 
new  comrade,  holding  the  man's  handi  whilst  his  wounds 
are  being  dressed,  telling  him  he  knows  of  the  pain,  that 
he,  too,  has  suffered,  and  that  soon  all  will  be  well. 

Lions  to  light,  ever  ready  to  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
defence  of  their  country,  yet  these  men  of  France  are 
tender  and  gentle.  In  one  hospital  through  which  I  passed 
there  was  a  liaby.  It  was  a  military  hospital,  and  no 
civilian  had  any  i-ight  there,  but  the  medical  olhccrs  who 
inspected  the  hospital  were  remarkably  bhnd — none  of 
them  conld  ever  see  the  baby.  One  of  "the  soldiers  pass- 
ing through  a  bombarded  village  saw  a  little  body  lying 
in  the  mud,  and  although  he  believed  the  child  to  be  dead 
he  stooped  down  and.  picked  it  up.  At  the  evacuating 
station  the  baby  and  the  soldier  were  scut  to  the  hospital 
together  ;  the  doctors  operated  upon  the  baby  and  took  a 
piece  of  sluapnel  from  its  back,  and  once  well  and  strong  it 
constituted  itself  lord  and  master  and  king  of  all  it  survey- 
ed. When  it  woke  it  the  morning  it  would  call  "  Papa  " 
and  twenty  fathers  answered  to  its  call.  All  the  pent- 
up  love  of  the  men  for  their  own  little  ones  from  whom 
they  had  been  parted  for  so  long  they  la\ished  on  the 
tiny  stranger,  but  all  his  affection  and  his  whole  heart  be- 
longed to  the  rough  miner  soldier  who  had  brought  him 
in.  As  the  shadows  fell  one  saw  the  man  walking  up 
and  down  the  ward  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  crooning 


the  Marseillaise  until  the  tired  little  eyes  closed.  He  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  to  adopt  the 
child  as  tlie  parents  could  not  be  found,  and  remarked 
humorously  :  -"  Mademoiselle,  it  is  so  convenient  to 
have  a  family  without  the  trouble  of  being  married  !  " 

What  we  must  remember  is  that  the  rough  soldier, 
himself  blinded  with  blood  and  mud,  uncertain  whether 
he  could  e\'er  reach  a  point  of  safety,  yet  had  time  to  stoop 
and  pick  that  little  flower  of  France  and  save  it  from 
being  crushed  beneath  the  cannon  wheels.  I  told  General 
Nivelle  that  the  hospital  staff  intended  to  keep  the  child 
for  the  soldier  until  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  we  all 
hoped  that  he  might  grow  up  to  the  glory  of  FVance  and 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  tender-hearted  fighter  who 
had  rescued  him. 

After  lunch  we  stood  for  some  time  watching  the  un- 
ending stream  of  camions  proceeding  into  Verdun.  I 
believe  it  has  been  stated  that  on  the  average  one  passed 
through  the  \illage  every  fifteen  seconds,  and  that  there 
arc  something  like  twelve  thousand  motor  vehicles  used  in 
the  defence  of  Verdun.  The  splendid  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  absence  of  all  confusion  in  the  handling  of 
this  immense  volume  of  traffic  form  a  great  tribute  to  the 
organising  genius  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Army. 

We  left  General  Nivelle,  as  General  Petain  predicted 
we  should  tind  him — smiling. 

{To  be  concluded) 


Property  and  the  State 


By  Arthur  Kitson 


SINCE  the  rise  of  the  Labour  party,  the  demand 
for  increasing  the  power  of  the  State  over  pro- 
perty has  grown  amazingly.  In  almost  evefy 
journal  one  reads  nowadays  dealing  with  trade, 
industry,  labour  and  capital,  writers  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  suggest  or  insist  upon  the  necessity 
for  the  State  taking  a  more  active  interest  in  economic 
affairs  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  entirely  outside 
the  scope  of  Government  control. 

The  cla:ssical  school  of  Mill  and  Spencer  with  its 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  seems  to  have  dwindled  to 
microscopic  proportions.  The  old  bogey  of  State 
Socialism — with  which  members  of  the  various  individ- 
ualistic schools  were  wont  to  frighten  the  public — seems 
to  have  lost  its  terrors.  Indeed,  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing a  degree  of  State  interference  in  every  department 
of  life  which  would  have  seemed  incredible  a  decade 
ago,  and  which  if  attempted  half-a-century  ago  would 
have  driven  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  into  revolt. 
This  encroachment  on  tho  part  of  the  State  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  country.  It  is  part  of  a  world-wide  move- 
ment in  which  every  Government  has  found  it  essential 
for  economic-  reasons  to  identify  itself  more  and  more 
with  the  trade  and  industry  of  its  own  people.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  this  movement  is  bound  to  in- 
crease as  the  war  proceeds.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not 
we  are  in  for  an  era  of  State  control  over  hundreds  of 
matters  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  purely  per- 
"sonal.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  we  mean  by  the 
terms  State  and  Property  as  well  as  the  cause  of  this 
momentous  change  which  has  led  the  public — including 
many  who  were  formerly  classified  as  individualists — 
to  regard  the  increased  powers  of  Government  with 
complacency  if  not  with  favour. 

By  the  word  State,  broadly  speaking,  we  usually  mean 
the  governing  power,  consisting  of  the  three  Govern- 
mental departments.  Administrative,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial.  In  this  country  it  would  comprise  King, 
Cabinet,  Parliament,  Judiciary  and  Governmental 
officers,  including  the  military  and  piolice.  .  But  since 
the  Cabinet  of  late  years  has  become  practically 
supreme,  one  frequently  speaks  of  this  body,  which 
wields  entire  political  power,  as  alone  representing  the 
State.  In  Germany,  where  the  Kaiser  is  an  autocrat, 
he  might  with  trutli  define  the  State  in  thfd  words  of 
another  despot,  "  L'Etat,  c'est  moi  !  " 

In  the  minds  of  some,  the  word  has  a  much  more 
comprehensive  meaning.  The  advocate  of  State 
Socialism,  for  instance,  regards  liimself  and  every  other 


citizen  as  a  j)art  of  tlie  State.  He  considers  the  State 
officials  and  members  of  Parliament  as  merely  directors 
of  the  State  which  comprises  the  entire  nation.  There- 
fore when  he  asks  the  Government  to  nationalise  the 
land,  and  the  implements  of  production  generally.,  he 
does  so  in  the  belief  that  everything  will  be  conducted 
by  the  State  officials  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  nation 
— including  himself.  To  individualists,  the  State  re- 
presents merely  a  gang  of  office  holders — often  a  corrupt 
and  ignorant  gang.  The  strength  of  individualism 
has  been  derived  from  history  and  experience.  In  all 
ages  the  State;  w  hether  autocratic,  aristocratic,  oligarchic 
or  democratic  in  form,  has  been  more  or  less 
oppressive,  wasteful  and  corrupt,  and  the  greatest  human 
struggles  in  the  past  have  been  those  in  which  tlie 
people  have  attempted  to  escape  from  or  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  the  State. 

With  the  recent  extension  of  the  representative 
system,  the  public  have  ceased  to  connect  tyranny  with 
Government — except  in  countries  where  the  autocratic 
system  still  prevails.  Fifty  or  more  years  ago  the  fear 
of  State  oppression  in  England  was  still  acute,  and  the 
average  citizen  was  more  concerned  about  preserving 
his  personal  liberty  and  freedom  than  developing  the 
trade  of  the  Empire,  or  securing  the  country  against 
invasion.  The  improvement  in  the  education  and  status 
of  the  labouring  classes  has  altered  the  political  con- 
ditions of  all  industrial  countries  very  materially.  The 
working  classes  regard  the  State  more  as  their  friend 
and  saviour  than  as  a  tyrant.  F'or  it  is  to  legislation 
they  owe  most  of  the  advantages  denied  to  their  fore- 
fathers. They  point  to  the  numerous  Factory  Acts, 
Employers  Liability  Act,  Education,  Trades  Union  and 
Pension  Statutes  as  resjionsible  for  their  improved  con- 
dition. And  not  unnaturally  they  contend  that  by  ex- 
tending the  powers  and  scope  of  the  State,  all  their 
disabilities  can  be  removed  and  the  age-long  struggle 
between  Labour  and  Capital  can  be  finally  and  peace- 
fully settled. 

Many  modern  writers  point  to  the  fact  that  both  from 
the  moral  and  economic  standpoints  the  economic 
policy  of  laisscz-jairc  has  been  a  dismal  failure,  that  it 
tended  to  divide  society,  and  keep  it  divided — into  two 
classes — the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  !  The  wisdom 
or  folly  of  the  "  let-alone  "  policy  depends  entirely  upon 
the  particular  stage  when  and  where  the  policy  begins. 
Supposing  for  example,  a  surgeon  attempted  to  cure  a 
disease  by  the  use  of  the  knife  which  might  readily  be 
cured  bv  some  more  natural  remedy.    Before  the  operation 
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was  begun,  one  would  be  justified  in  exclaiming  with 
the  Flemish  merchants  in  answer  to  Conde,  the  French 
Statesman,  who  asked  them  what  he  could  do  to  im- 
prove their  trade — "  Laissez  le  fairc  "  !  But  supposing 
when  the  surgeon  was  half  way  through  his  experiment 
he  were  to  leave  the  patient  with  a  bleeding  gaping 
wound  !  The  application  of  the  "  let-alone  "  policy  at 
this  stage  might  result  in  the  patient's  death  ! 

The  stage  at  which  the  British  Government  adopted 
the  laissez-faire  policy  was  when  certain  already 
privileged  classes  controlled  two  of  the  essential  factors 
of  trade  and  production,  i.e.,  land  and  credit,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  capitalistic  class  towards  labour  at  that 
time  was  such  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
labouring  classes  died  of  misery  and  starvation  !  No 
wonder  the  laissez-faire  policy  failed !  The  theories 
of  Mill  and  Spencer  were  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
should  confine  itself  to  the  duty  of  protecting  the  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens.  But  here  again 
nothing  was  said  as  to  the  particular  stage  of  social 
development  at  which  the  State  could  safely  relinquish 
all  its  other  functions.  And  unless  or  until  a  system  of 
:  economic  justice  is  firmly  established,  by  which  each 
member  of  the  community  is  enabled  to  provide  properly 
for  the  needs  of  himself  and  family,  the  State  must 
interfei-e  to  save  society  from  civil  war  or  anarchy. 

The  protection  of  property  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  duty  of  the  State  co-equal  with  the  protection  of 
life.  Now  what  is  property  ?  Probably  the  two  most 
famous  definitions  of  both  property  and  the  State  origina- 
ted with  two  Frenchmen.  "  L'Etat  c'est  vioi  !  "  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  autocratic  Louis  XIV.  "  Quest  ce 
que  la  profriete  ?  "  C'est  le  vol !  "  wrote  Pierre  J.  Proudhon 
in  his  famous  Essay  on  Property.  But  Proudhon  re- 
ferred not  to  material  things,  which  we  term  property,  or 
commodities,  but  to  the  legal  right  to  increase  which  the 
ancients  termed  usury  (i.e.,  payment  for  the  use  of  things), 
and  which  the  modern  world  disguises  under  the  terms 
interest,  rent  and  profits. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  have  influenced  a 
vast  number  to  advocate  a  greater  control  by  the  State 
over  wealth  and  production.  Whilst  the  nation  is  an 
aggregation  of  millions  of  individuals,  it  is  per  se  an 
organic  whole,  and  the  moral,  economic  and  physical 
condition  of  the  individuals  affects  the  entire  organism. 
A  nation  is  weak  or  strong  according  as  the  physical, 
moral  and  economic  condition  of  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion is  bad  .or  good.  Men  cannot  hve  wholly  to  them- 
selves. They  must  therefore  take  some  interest  in  the 
condition  of  their  neighbours  in  order  to' enjoy  a  certain 
measure  of  safety,  comfort  and  happiness  themselves. 
With  the  vast  increase  in  the  population,  the  question  of 
food  supplies,  transportation,  banking  facilities,  sanitary 
conditions,  good  housing  accommodation,  good  roads,  good 
light,  pure  water,  pure  milk,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are 
of  vital  importance  to  every  citizen. 

The  Roman  law  regarding  property  upon  which 
European  laws  are  generally  based,  asserted  the  right 
of  the  property  owner  "  to  use  and  abuse  "  his  property. 
And  whilst  this  right  exists  to-day  in  regard  to  most 
articles  which  are  easily  reproduced,  such  as  clothing, 
furniture,  newspapers,  matches,  etc.,  it  is  not  permissible 
with  property  which  is  recognised  as  a  public  necessity 
and  diflicult  to  reproduce — a  railway  or  canal  for  instance. 
To-day  we  should  regard  anyone  who  deliberately  des- 
troyed good  food,  oil,  machinery,  coal,  leather  or  any 
commodity  necessary  for  maintaining  our  armies  or  the 
navy,  as  a  criminal.  The  claims  of  the  nation  are  be- 
ginning to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  those  of  the  individual. 
And  private  ownership  in  its  original  meaning — especi- 
ally of  such  things  as  are  essential  to  society,  to  wealth 
production,  to  national  defence — is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised more  and  more  as  an  anomaly,  as  a  possible  menace 
to  the  community. 

The  right  to  use  properly  a  thing  would  be  generally 
conceded,  but  tlic  right  to  abuse  (i.e.,  weaken  or  destroy) 
is  now  seriously  challenged.  Society  has  already  for- 
bidden a  man  to  abuse  his  dog  or, his.  horse  simply  on 
rnoral  grounds.  It  is  but  a  short  step  to  forbid  the  abuse 
(i.e.,  destruction  or  even  misapplication)  of  inanimate 
things.  In  a  community  where  every  inch  of  the  soil  is 
needed  for  agriculture  for  the  support  of  the  population, 
it  should  be  a  crime  to  convert  acres  into  a  mere  game 
preserve.     We  have  recently  witnessed  two  of  the  most 


important  Club  buildings  in  London  given  up  by  their 
members  readily  on  behalf  of  State  requirements. 
Thousands  of  privately  owned  works  have  been  willingly 
placed  under  State  control  for  munition  work.  In 
short,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  condition  when 
private  ownership  will  be  transformed  into  or  limited  to, 
public  trusteeship. 

Germany's  Industrial   Power 

Another  reason  why  State  control  is  meeting  with 
general  favour,  is  due  to  economic  considerations.  One 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  recent  prodigious  growth 
of  industrial  power  is  organisation.  Germany's  un- 
paralleled industrial  development  during  the  past  40 
years  is  due  to  her  genius  for  organisation.  The  organised 
efforts  of  100  men  are  enormously  more  effective  than  that 
of  thousands  unorganised  and  operating  independently. 
If  the  millions  of  men  comprising  the  Italian  armies 
had  exerted  themselves  separately  and  independently, 
not  a  single  gun  would  have  been  raised  a  single  foot 
towards  the  summit  of  their  mountain  ranges  where  our 
brave  Ally  is  now  successfully  beating  back  the  enemy's 
organised  preparedness  of  50  years  past.  Union  is  strength 
in  every  department  of  human  activity,  whether  physical, 
industrial,  moral,  social,  political,  financial,  or  militarv. 

The  economic  strength  of  a  nation  is  as  much  the 
result  of  organisation  as  is  its  military  strength.  And 
organisation  to  be  effective  must  be  concentrated  in  few 
hands.  How  can  this  be  accomplished  except  through 
the  State  ?,  The  State  is  the  only  body  at  present 
existing  through  which  the  industrial  energies  of  the 
millions  comprising  a  nation  can  be  organised  into  a 
united  force.  Of  course,  the  weakness  of  State  control 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  offices  being  filled  by  incom- 
petents or  something  even  worse.  Theoretically,  how- 
ever, State  control  in  economic  affairs  should  stand  for 
strength  and  efficiency.  To-day  the  State  is  already  an 
active  participant  in  most  of  our  industrial  affairs,  and 
to  a  degree  undreamt  of  two  years  ago.  Is  this  par- 
ticipation to  continue  after  the  war  ?  Personally,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will,  through  force  of  circum- 
stances. Our  people  have  been  compelled  to  transform 
themselves  from  a  peaceful  indu.strial  nation  into  a  mili- 
tant type  of  society,  and  the  voluntary  co-operative 
system  has  had  to  -give  way  to  the  compulsorv  system. 
The  aggressiveness  of  the  German  character  has  not 
only  forced  militancy  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
but  for  years  past  it  has  completely  changed  the  character 
and  conditions  of  international  trade.  The  peaceful 
character  of  trade  as  preached  by  Cobdcn  and  his  dis- 
ciples, has  given  place  to  industrial  warfare,  and  the 
possession  of  markets  are  among  the  professed  objects 
for  which  armies  and  navies  are  maintained.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  but  the  day  that  Bismarck  established 
the  gold-standard  in  Germany — under  the  advice  of  an 
international  Jew'  moneylender,  Bleichroeder — saw  the 
end  of  England's  free-trade  system.  Since  then,  inter- 
national trade  has  been  a  system  of  warfare — -an  inter- 
national struggle  for  gold  as  the  prize.  Prior  to  1870 
our  trade  with  Germany  was  absolutely  an  exchange  of 
labour  products.  Competition  began  as  soon  as  Ger- 
many was  placed  on  the  same  monetary  plane.  Conse- 
quently from  1874  to-iqoo  our  exports  remained  stationary 
— in  fact,  they  actually  declined  per  capita — althougji 
during  the  previous  30  years  our  export  trade  had  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  over  500  per  cent.  ! 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  hostile  character 
of  Trade  will  be  greatly  intensified  after  the  war,  and 
hence  we  shall  require  the  strongest  possible  system  of 
organisation  in  all  our  industrial,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial operations. 


Father  Nicholas  Velimirovic,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Belgrade,  is  giving  two  lectures  in  the  large 
hall  of  King's  College.  Strand,  in  aid  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association.  The  first,  which  takes  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,"  deals'with  "Serbian  Arcliitecture  and  Poetry," 
and  the  influence  they  have  had  on  tliat  people's  education. 
The  following  Saturday  afternoon  lie  will  speak  on  "  The 
Russian  Democracy,"  when  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  will  be 
in  the  chair.  Tickets  for  the  two  lectures,  <Ss.  6d.  and  4s.  6d., 
can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Hugli  Dalton,  39,  Cheyne  Walk. 
Chelsea  ;  Mrs.  Sanderson  Furniss,  14,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
or  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  16,  Great  College  Street. 
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Books  to  Read 

By   Lucian   Oldershaw 


WE  cannot  learn  too  much  about  our  Allies 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  they,  to  judge 
from  the  books  which  are  being  abundantly 
published  and  eagerly  read  in  their  countries 
and  our  own,  cannot  learn  too  much  about  us.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Without  mutual  understanding  there 
cannot  be  effective  co-operation.  1  have  been  reading 
several  such  books  recently. 

***** 

I-ct  us  give  place  of  honour  to  the  French,  the  pioneers 
of  modern  European  civilisation.  Many  of  us  are  too 
apt  to  think  that  we  know  all  about  France.  We  all 
read  French  books,  more  fcr  less  ;  talk  the  language,  less 
or  more,  and  have  been  to  Paris  for  a  holiday  or  two,  and 
have  found  there  jirecisely  what  we  expected  to  find, 
a  discovery  that  has  left  us  more  profoundly  ignorant 
than  before.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  have  a  guide  to 
France,  who  knows,  as  it  were,  the  Paris  of  the  French- 
man and  not  of  the  cosmopolitan.  Laurence  Jerrold  has 
before  now  placed  at  our  disposal  his  intimate  knowledge, 
his  understanding  and  his  powers  of  detached  observation. 
We  are  glad,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  repetition,  to 
have  his  information  brought  up  to  date  in  France  <>/ 
To-day  (John  Murray,  7s.  6d.  net).  Here,  even 'if  we  do 
not  always  accept  the  author's  judgment  on  every  phase  of 
French  life,  we  have  abimdant  material  on  which  to  form 
our  own.  Here  we  have  reasoned  judgments,  founded  on 
well-compiled  evidence,  on  such  topics  as  why  the  Frencli 
military  system  is  so  essentially  democratic  ;  what  dis- 
establishment has  done  for  the  Church  ;  why  the  birth- 
rate is  stationary  and  likely  to  remain  so  ;  how  the 
philosophy  and  literature  of  France  are  founded  on  reason, 
and,  above  all,  how  France  went  to  war,  the  most 
consciously  united  country  in  Christendom.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  important  topics  which  Mr.  Jerrold 
discusses  in  his  comprehensive  survey.  Their  treatment 
gives  his  book  its  permanent  value,  but  it  should  be 
added  that  incidentally  he  gives  a  very  fresh  and  instructive 
little  sketch,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  o^  military 
operations  from  the  opening  of  the  war  to  the  German 
failure  before  Verdun.  This  is  distinctly  a  book  not  only 
to  read  but  to  possess. 

***** 

Miss  Winifred  Stephens  has  faced  in  The  Soul  0/ 
Russia  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  los.  6d.  net),  a  harder 
task  than  she  undertook  last  year  when  she  gave  us  a 
similar  collection  of  literary  and  pictorial  matter  to 
express  Tke  Soul  of  France.  Yet  the  very  reason  that 
made  her  new  book  more  difficult  to  compile  makes  it 
more  interesting  and  more  valuable.  W^e  all  of  us  think 
we  know  something  about  France  ;  most  of  us  know  tliat 
we  know  little  or  nothing  about  Russia,  even  though  we 
may  not  have  committed  "the  English  blunder  about 
Russia, "  on  the  subject  of  which  G.  K.  Chesterton  con- 
tributes a  characteristic  note,  in  which  he  says  of  the  \  i<  w 
of  the  two  English  parties  on  the  Russian  :  "  One  pictured 
him  as  everlastingK'  parading  with  a  knout  in  tlie 
Ural  mines,  and  tjic  other  as  everlastingly  lurking  witli  a 
rifle  in  the  Khyber  Pass."  Few  F^nglisli  writers  ha\t' 
done  more  to  remedy  this  blunder  than  Maurice  Barini;, 
several  of  whose  sonnets  are  deservedly  given  places  of 
honour  in  the  various  sections  of  this  volimie.  Yet  we 
are  many  of  us  still  very  ignorant,  and  in  the  urgent  desire 
for  enlightenment  which  a  common  war  in  a  great  cause 
has  (piickened.  The  Soul  of  Russia  comes  as  a  very  welcome 
acquisition. 

***** 

"  Mighty  is  the  world  of  ideas  which  teaches  us  how 
to  bear  ourselves  towards  the  world  of  external  facts." 
These  words  in  an  essay  on  "•  Shakespeare's  Influence  in 
Russia."  which  >3'estor  Kotlyarevsky  contributes  to  The 
Soul  of  Russia  might  well  be  taken  as  a  motto  for  the 
compilation.  For  the  rest  its  scope  can  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  editor  :  "  In  art,  it  extends  from  the 
early  icon,  the  tenth-century  folk-song,  and  the  homely 
creations  of  peasant  industry  to  the  music  of  Stravinsky, 
the  paintings  of  Goncharova,  and   the  elaborate  repre- 


sentations of  the  Russian  ballet.  It  describes  a  circle, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  tendency  to  revive  the  archaic  ex- 
hibited by  Stelletsky's  pictures.  In  the  domain  of 
literature,  poems,  tales,  and  critical  essays  portray  the 
influences  which  direct,  the  ideals  which  inspire,  and  the 
ardent  sentiments  which  impassion  contemporary 
Russian  thought."  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  book's  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  admir- 
able work  which  is  being  undertaken  by  that  most 
significant  of  all  war  committees,  that  of  the  All  Russian 

Union  of  Zemstovs,  in  aid  of  Russian  refugees. 
***** 

So  much  for  our  Allies,  what  of  ourselves  ?  In  Through 
French  Eyes  (Constable,  6s.  net),  M.  Henry  D.  Davray 
describes  in  a  complimentary  fashion,  which  it  were 
churlish  not  to  acknowledge,  Britain's  effort  in  the  war. 
Though  his  book  consists  of  little  more  than  a  series  of 
journalistic  articles  on  such  subjects  as  visits  to  munition 
works,  to  training  camps  and  to  the  British  lines  in  France, 
the  stages  by  which  compulsory  service  was  introduced  in 
England  and  the  memorial  service  to  Miss  Cavell,  it  is 
continually  illuminating  from  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  is  written.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
the  final  chapter,  "  How  War  has  Transformed  the 
English."  In  this  M.  Davray  points  out  that,  while  it 
was  the  call  of  La  Patrie  that  instantly  made  France  one, 
"  tlie  unanimity  in  his  (the  Englishman's)  case  is  based  on 
the  words  '  honour  '  and  '  justice.'  "  But,  he  thinks,  we 
have  now  got  over  that. 

***** 

I  have  before  me  three  novels  of  very  different  types,  all 
of  which  have  something  to  commend  in  them.  J-et  me 
take  the  most  topical  first.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  I^utcli 
novel  called  A  Young  Lion  of  Flanders  (Headley  Bros., 
3s.  net),  and  has  the  added  attraction  of  four  illustrations 
by  Raemaekers.  With  a  view  to  impressing  on  the 
younger  generation  the  horrors  of  war,  its  author,  J.  van 
Ammers  Kveller,  has  written  a  very  vivid  and  graphi' 
story,  all  founded  in  fact,  of  the  Gerinan  surprise  ol 
Belgium.  For  the  youthful  reader  the  glamour  of  th( 
young  hero's  adventures  will  no  doubt  defeat  the  author- 
object,  and  outweigh  the  ugliness  of  "  the  .unholy  thing.' 
Meanwhile,  it  is  a  book  to  read.  Farm  Servant  (G. 
Allen  and  Unwin,  6s.),  is  a  book  of  a  very  different  type, 
a  patient  and  well-written  variant  of  an  old  theme  of  the 
problem  novel  days,  the  liaison  and  subsequent  marriag( 
of  two  of  different  classes  in  society.  Its  author,  E.  11. 
Anstruther,  has  some  sense  of  character  and  will  pro- 
bably make  better  use  of  it  on  some  subsequent  occasion. 
Finally,  for  a  bonne  bouche,  here  is  a  really  exciting  and 
well-constructed  detective  novel.  It  is  called  At  1.30  ; 
is  written  by  Miss  Isabel  Ostrander,  evidently  an 
American,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.  (6s.),  but  wild,  horses  would  not 
drag  from  me  what  it  is  all  about. 

Dead  Cities  of  the  Orient 

OF  all  the  Asian  mysteries  none  appeals  to  the  modern 
mind  more  strongly  than  the  dead  cities  of  the  Orient 
which  abound.  Tyre  and  Nineveh,  Palmyra  and 
Babylon  are  only  representatives  of  others  whose 
names  are  unknown  or  almost  unknown  in  western  region-. 
There  is  no  deeper  tragedy  than  these  ruins  of  mighty  capital- 
that  in  their  day  housed  the  highest  civilisation,  the  most- 
affluent  prosperity  that  it  then  seemed  possible  for  man  to 
boast  of.  And  they  perished,  usually  by  the  perversenes 
of  mankind,  working  through  war,  slaughter  and  slavery. 
And  Nature  would  complete  the  devastation,  now  by  with- 
drawing the  main  source  of  life  which  is  water  or,  again,  by 
burial  beneath  shifting  sands  or,  as  in  Ceylon,  by  casting  over 
the  wasted  places  a  heavy  shroud  of  jungle. 

Anuradhapura,  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  was  but  a  name  for 
centuries.  Until  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  site  of 
it  was  imknown,  but  then  came  the  curious  .Anglo-Saxon, 
with  his  indomitable  quest  of  adventure,  and  bit  by  bit 
its  secret  has  been  penetrated,  its  tragedv  unveiled  until 
{Continued  on  page  aol 
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Lord  Wm.  Beresford 

Some  Memoirs  of  a  Famous  Sportsman,  Soldier  and  Wit,  by 
Mrs.  Stuart  Menzies.  With  Appreciations  by  the  EARL 
OF  CROMER  and  Admiral  LORD  BERESFORD,  and  40 
Illustrations.      The  book  of  the  hour.      Just  out.      12/6  net. 

Russian  Memories 

The  Recollections  of  the  famous  Madame  Novikoff,  named 
by  Disraeli  "  the  M.P.  for  Russia  in  England."  With  an 
Introduction  by  Stephen  Graham.  A  book  about  the  real 
Russia  by  a  Slav  who  was  the  friend  of  Gladstone,  Carlyle, 
Froude,     Kinglake,    Skobeleff,    Dostoieffsky,    etc.      10/6    net. 

The  Devonshire  House 

Circle,  dealing  with  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Duke  and  his 
beautiful  Duchess,  the  famous  Georgiana.  Among  the  visitors 
to  the  famous  Piccadilly  mansion  were  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Walpole,  Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Best  out, 
by  Hugh  Stokes.     12/6  net. 

Soldier  Songs 

By  Patrick  MacGill.  Just  published,  almost  entirely  written 
under  fire,  with  a  Dedicating  Letter  telling  what  songs  the 
New  Army  actually  sings.     3/6  net. 

The  Great  Push 

By  Patrick  MacGill.  All  the  reviewers  agree  that  this  is  "the 
real  thing."     A  book  of  amazing  realism.     2/6  net. 

First  printing       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      25,000 

Second  printing    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      10,000 

Third  printing      . .  . .  , .  . .  . .      10,000 


My  Wife 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Bachelors  Buttons"  (Edward 
Burke)  which  has  reached  its  44th  thousand.  A  book  full 
of  laughter.    5/-  net. 


Bindle 

Some  Chapters  in  the 
by  Herbert  Jenkins. 
"Delicious"  (P.  M.  G.). 
'to  bindle'"  (Observer). 
ists"     (Sunday    Times). 


Life  of  Joseph  Bindle, 
"Delightful"  (Times). 
"There  should  be  a  verb 
"A  humorist  of  humor- 
5/-  net. 


The  Way  .he  Winepress 

A  new  novel  by  W.  Riley,  whose  "Windyridge"  has  reached 
its  115th  thousand.     A  book  to  be  read.     Just  out.     5/-  net. 

The  Leather- Wood  God 

A    remarkable    new    novel   by    the    famous    American    writer, 
W.  H.    Howels.     A  book  of  outstanding  merit.     5/-  net. 

HERBERT  JENKINS  LTD  12  ARUNDEL  PLACE  SW 


THE  ALLIES'  FAIRY  BOOK 

Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B. 

With  colour  plates  and  black  and  white  illustrations  by 
ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  Demy  8vo.      6..  net. 

Also  a  large  paper  edition,  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
Artist,  limited  to  500  copies. 


AUTUMN  NOVELS— THE  PICK  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Gilbert  Parker  Eden  Phil/polls 

THE  WORLD  FOR  SALE 


"A  masterly  picture,  the  story  has  a  stamp 
of  outstanding  originality." — The  Field. 
"  An  engrossing  story." — Daily  News. 

Sarah  Grmnd 

The  WINGED  VICTORY 

'*  The  characterisation  is  admirable. 
There  are  delineations  of  the  good  and  bad 
sides  of  society  which  are  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  alon^  with  the  great  names  of 
Thackeray  and   Meredith," — Athenaum. 


THE    GREEN    ALLEYS 

"  Out  of  the  hopfields  and  conntry  typei 
of  Kent  he  has  framed  a  comedy  that  is 
as  artistically  satisfying  as  any  of  his 
Dartmoor  novels." — Sunday  Times. 

Ren*  Bfnjamin 

GASPARD  THE  POILU 

A  soldier  story  by  "  The  KipKng  of 
France."  Probably  the  iineit  pktnre  of 
the  French  infantryman  that  has  y«t  been 
penned. 


MR.  HEWLETT'S  GREAT  EPIC  OF  THE  PEASANT. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  PLOW 

A  POEM.  By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.         Demy  8vo.     6s.  net. 

Also  a  LIMITED  EDITION  of  100  copies  printed  on  British  hand- 
made paper,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  by  A.  S.  HARTRICK, 
numbered,  and  signed  by  the  author.      iSg.  net. 


THE  LATEST 
THE    GERMAN    ROAD 

TO  THE  EAST        By  Ev.ns 

Lewin.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  Probably  the  most  comprehensive  ac- 
count that  has  yet  been  published  in  Eng- 
land of  German  ambitions  towards  the 
East.  .  .  .  Not  only  a  history  but  a 
warning." — Daily  Telegraph. 

GALLIPOLI 

By  John    Masefield.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"  As  splendid  a  memorial  to  the  Em- 
pire's heroism  as  any  sculptor  or  painter 
could  achieve.  ...  A  masterpiece." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 


WAR  BOOKS. 

SOLDIERS'  TALES  SERIES. 

A  new  volume  is  now  ready.     3s.  6d    net. 

IN     GERMAN     HANDS 

By  Ch.    Hennebois. 

A  terrible  indictment  of  the  brutal  methods 
of  the  Germans  in  dealing  with  their 
wounded  prisoners. 

2nd  EDITION. 

The  WAR  for  the  WORLD 

By  Israel  Zangwill.  DemySvo.  6s. 

net. 
"  Well-balanced  logic  lit  up  by  a  lam- 
bent humour  and  an  er*gaging  irony.  .  .  . 
Mr.   Zangwill's   words   will  be  a  source  of 
spiritual  profit." — Daily  Telegraph. 


L9NDON:    WM.    HEINEMANN,    21     BEDFORD    STREET,   W.C. 


JOHN  LANE'S  LATEST  BOOKS 


A  DIARY  OF  THE  GREAT  WARR.  By  SAMUEL  PEPYS 
(Junior),  of  Truth.  Illustrated  by  M.  WATSON-WILLIAMS. 
Cr.  8vo.      Ss.  net.     (4th  Edition). 

SOLDIER  AND  DRAMATIST.  Being  the  Letters  of  Harold 
Chapin,  American  Citizen,  who  died  for  England  at  Loos  on 
September  26,  1915.  With  an  introduction  by  SIDNEY  DARK. 
With  two  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.     S«.  net. 

NEW  BELGIAN  POEMS:  Les  Trois  Rois  at  Autres 
Poemes.  By  EMILE  CAMMAERTS.  English  translation 
by  TITA  BRAND  CAMMAERTS.  With  a  portrait  of  the 
author  by  H.  G.  RIVIERE.  (Exhibited  in  Royal  Academy, 
1916).     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  MALAYA.  By  CUTHBERT  WOODVILLE 
HARRISON  (Malay  Civil  Service).     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  THE  HEART  OF  THE  VELD.      By  MADELINE 

ALSTON.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6cl.  net. 

OUR  HOSPITAL  ABC.  Pictures  in  colour  by  JOYCE 
DENNYS.  Verses  by  HAMPDEN  GORDON  and  M.  C 
TINDALL.     Cr.  4to.     3«.  6d.  net.  ' 


Cr. 


By 


RUSSIAN  CHAPS.     By  M.  C.  LETHBRIDGE.      Cloth. 
Svo.     l8.net.     (Uniform  with  "  Kitchener  Chaps,"  etc.) 

PENCRAFT.        A    Plea    for    the    Older    Ways. 

WILLIAM  WATSON.     Cr.  Svo,     38.  6d.  net. 

CHARLES     FROHMAN:     Manager    and     Man.       By 

ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON  and  DANIEL  FROHMAN.  With  an 
appreciation  by  Sir  J.  M.  BARRIE.  Many  portraits  and  illus- 
trations.    Demo  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 


61-   NOVELS. 

THE  WONDERFUL  YEAR  By  W  J   LOCKE 

THE  BIGAMIST      -        -        .        .     By  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG 
AFRAID       -------     By  SIDNEY  DARK 


THE  DANCING  HOURS      - 
THE  BATHING  MAN 
THE  HAMPSTEAD  MYSTERY 
JIMMY'S  WIFE       -        -        -        - 
THE  HONEST  LAWYER    - 


By   HAROLD  OHLSON 

By  AGNES  GWYNNE 

By  WATSON  and  REES 

By  JESSIE  CHAMPION 

By  G.  V.   McFADDEN 
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BLACKWOODS'     NEW    BOOKS. 


THE    BRST    FICTION 


tNQLAND  HATH    NEED  OF  THEE.  B;    XYllNEY  C.  OHICB.    ••. 

This  l>n<>k  ulis  of  i!i«  nn.U  e^;«nde  in  th«  carter  of  a  man  wtio  had  wroujHiti 
much  for  Kitcland  .\ii<l  .«»iitT**rMl  iiriK-b  at  her  hamls.  and  of  «h(>fn  on«  aervitje 
mort  *ts  (JerM,ifKi(*il ;  of  how  ti«  and  his  ootnpariion^  faced  Natrure  at  her, 
savaKctst.  and  at   i^i>t  canke  to  an  earthly    Para4li.t«  Ueyond  tb«  hilia. 


TWO'S   TWO.  Hy   J     81(>I;KR  ClyOUSrO.N.     6s. 

"Mr  Clouston  haa  written  funny  liookd  l>e>for«.  hut  thii  tim«  be  baa  stir- 
pass«l  not  only  hini>*'if  l»ut  most  of  his  4-ontemporttri«a.  .  .  .  Ar<:hi«  ks  a 
joy.  Irony  ami  KarciL^^m  are  not  comtnon  Kifts  among  our  novelM<s.  and  if  it.  I 
were  for  tlioH«  qiuittieii  alone.  *  Two's  Two '  would  t«  att^ured  of  a  welcome 
from  all  who  cajj  appreciate  flniabed  and  nuaterly  writ.iUK." — Pall  Hall 
Otirrri. 


BOG. 


The  .Story  of  an  Otllcer  and  Gentleman. 
By  ARTHUR   FETTKR.I.i!S«.     58.  net. 


A  NAVAL  DIGRESSION.    The  .Story  of  a  Ship's  Company.    By  Q.  F.    U.  net. 
A  SuTooaor  to  <he  Greiteet  (Modern  Fiction  Succeai,  "Captain  Oeamond,  V.C*  | 
DESMOND'S   DAUGHTER. 

Bi    MAl'I)  IMVI  It.     fks.  npt.     TIIK  BOOK  TO  I!K  RKAD  NOW. 

"TTifrp  is  a  nwvt  in.-pirintf  sanity  and  tuit.itire  alwiiit  Mrs.  Diver's  writings. 
Ite  sturdy  prasmalical  outlook  irpon  life  lortities  and  <'nnobles  every  episo<le. 
Ttie  ft..r)  Is  drt'pl.v  int«re.stin|[.  alilie  for  Its  -stirring  Klimiicseii  of  tile  flt'htins 
oo  India's  hor'icr  juid  ite  clever  description  of  the  Anylo-Indian  aoldier's  life."— 
Pai.1  Mali.  OAZirrti. 

"The  real  y  fresh  and  charming  lore  story  is  eirellently  told.  Jiiat  now 
Mrs  niver'i  book  baa  a  real  aigniflcance  and  ihould  help  a  itood  many  people." 
— Tlau. 


The     Greatest      War     Book. 
THE  FIRST   HUNDRED  THOUSAND. 

Hy  THF.  il'NlOK  SUB  (Us  Hay).    The  Epic  or  th»  War.    Buy  It  NOW. 

Price  fis. 

•'We  canna'  tin.icinc  that  the  war  will  produce  a  l)etter  book. ''—Spectator. 

"Two  paring  counsels.    .    .    Buy    "The  First   Hundred  Thousand.'  but  do 

not  len<t  it  even  to  an  Archbiabop.    No  btunan  being  sbotild  be  exposed  to  such 

t«nptati<m." — Glore. 

FROM  M0N8  TO   LOOlT 

Belnj  the  Diary  of  a  Supply  OfKcer.  By  Major  HERBERT  A.  STTtWART. 
D..S.O..   Army  Ser>ice  Corps.     With  illuatratione.    6s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  TAB  DOPE.        By  "OLE  U'K-OIE." 

"  'The  (irea-  Tab  Dojw'  is  very  like  'The  Oreen  Curve.'  only  more  so.  At 
bk  best  the  author  is  almve  everything  extHting.  There  are  story-tellers  who 
make  iM  feel  that  soiiiethins  is  eoing  to  happen.  It  is  a  rare  gift:  Mr.  Kipling 
bae  It  in  'At  ihe  End  of  the  Pas«ase.'  etc.  'Ole  Luk-Oie'  certainly  baa  it  in 
sense  impalpable  way  of  hi*  owo." — Times. 

A  Timely  and  Deeply  Intereatlng   Book, 
THE  OOLF  TO   ARARAT.       lOs    6<l.  net. 

By  G.  E.  U^i<B^RI).  Secretary  of  DelimitatioB  Ccmmluioo.  Wttb 
numerous  Illustrations. 

WALTER  GRCENWAV,   SPY, 

And  OihiTs.  some'iitie  Criminal.  By  ROBERT  HOLMES,  a  rV>lice  Court 
Missionary  and  Proliation  Of!l<'er,  and  an  Associate  of  tne  Central 
Awociation  for  the  Aid  of  tMscharged  Convicts.  Author  at  "My 
Police  Court  Friends  with  the  Colours."    2s.  6d.  net. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  f  loadon. 


The  unbroken  LINE 

Along  the  French  Trenches  from    Switzerland   to 

the  North  Sea, 

By  H.  WARNER  ALLEN, 

Special  Correapondent  of  the  British  Press  with  the  French  Armies. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Large  post  8vo.      6s.  net. 

MAPLE   LEAVES   IN   FLANDERS    FIELDS 

By  HERBERT  RAE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Admiral  Sir  Albert  Markham 

Just  ready.     Crown  8vo.     5».  net. 

The  experiences   of  some  of   the   menibers  of  the  First  Canadian 

Contingent.     A   story  o(    Canadians    by    a    Canadian,    well    and 

graphically  told  and  written  in  a  light  and  humorous  style. 

A  BALKAN   FREEBOOTER 

Being  the  True  Exp'oits  of  the  Serbian  Outlaw  and  Comitaj  Petko 

Moritch,  told  by  him  to  the  author  and  set  into  English. 
By  JAN  GORDON,  Author,  with  Mrs.  Gordon,  of    '  The  Luck  o£ 
Thirteen."       With  Illustrations.       Large  post  8vo.       7s.  6d.  net 

(Just  Ready. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co.,  1 5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S. W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Before  Making  an  Investment,   Large   or   Small, 

CONSULT 

"The  100  Best  Investments" 

OCTOBER,  1916,  SUPPLEMtN  r. 
Containing  a  Special  Survey  oi  the  Field  ol  .Investment. 
THE  above  wnrK  gives  the  latest  details  of  too  specially  selected  securities 
1  cr.venng  the  whole  available  field  of  investment.  These  range  from  the  various 
forms  1)1  Government  Loans,  both  short  and  long  dalC'l,  to  the  shares  ol 
Shippin.;  Oimp.inii-s,  yiel  ling  up  to  15  per  cent.  Each  security  chosen  has 
been  selected  as  the  best  investment  of  its  class. 

r   TnaiUiti.)"  to  the  inform  lUvc  mtrb€liJCtory  Article,  the  rolume  contaioj  valuatde  Yield        j 
•n.l  other   r  1,1 -s.      Hints  tn  llie  Rrcorery  of  Iiicome^Tax.  etc,  


Post  free  on  receipt  of  4'i.  from   the   Publishers 

THE    BRITISH.    FUREIGN    AND    COLONIAL    CORPORATION.    LTD., 

tNv'ESrviE'Jr  B\NICERS.  57.  Bi»hop«ii«te,  Loniloii.  E.C. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 
to-day  its  ancient  temples  and  palaces  are  revealed  and  the 
road  to  the  Sacred  Bo  Tree,  the  oldest  liistorical  tree  in  the 
world,  is  dii  easy  as  tliough  it  lay  through  English  counties 
But  little  is  known  about  these  marvellous  ruins  in  thi 
country,  and  Miss  Mitton,  in  her  new  work.  The  Lost  Cittes 
of  Ceylon  (John  .Murray,  los.  6d.),  has  rendered  good  service 
in  bringing  the  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The   three    most    famous     bf    Ceylon's    RoycJ'  cities,  aie 
Anuradhapura,   i'olonnaru-wa  and  Sigiriya  ;' the   first 'is  the 
oldest,  and  in  its  prime  is  tiiought  to  have  covered  an  aiea 
almost  as  large  as  London  to-day.    A  successful  invasion  from- 
the  mainland  led  to  the  sack  of  the  city     Tiien  the  Cingalese 
kings   built'  themselves  a  new  capital,    Polonnaiuwa,   some 
seventy  miles  distant,  but  the  fate  of  this  after  a  few  centuries 
was  the  same  as  its  predecessor.     The  greatest  of  the  Cinga- 
lese Kings  was  Tissa,  who  reigned  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.     To   him.  came  from   India   the   missionary  prince, 
Mahinda,   pious    son  oi   King  Asoka,   and  converted  Tissa 
and  his  people  to  Buddhism.     Mahinda's  sister,  who  followed 
him  to  the  island,  brought  with  her  a  branch  of  the  Bo  tree 
(I'icus  Religtosa),  under  which  Buddha  had  sat  in  meditation, 
and   this   branch  planted   in   the   pleasure-grounds  of,  Kingj>i 
Tissa,  three  hundred  years   before   Christ,   still  flourishes  ..tVi  i 
-Vnuradhapura,  and  for  centuries  was  a  favourie   pilgrimage 
for  devout  Buddhists,   thus   bringing  great  wealth  and  Hign 
repute  to  that   city.     This    tree  continues  to  bo  visaed  by 
nuinbers  of   devout   Buddhists   who  journey  .from  all  .over;' 
the  world. 

If  Tissa  was  the  David  of  Anuradhapura,  Parakrama  the 
Great,  who  reigned  for  three  and  thirty  years  in  the  twelfili 
century,  was  the  Solomon  of  Polonnaiuwa.  He  made  that 
city  all  glorious  within  ;  his  fam  •  was  great  in  all  lands,  and 
he  built  a  navy  and  carried  war  against  his  enemies  on  the 
Indian  Continent.  All  these  facts  and  many  more  like  unto 
them  are  told  in  this  volume,  which,  by  the  way,  is  illustrated 
with  photograplis  that  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  bcautifS 
and  wonders  of  these  lost  cities.  Miss  Mitton,  of  set  purpose 
writes  in  order  to  induce  people  to  foUow  in  her  footsteps  and 
visit  Anuradhapura,  and  the  narrative  is  therefore  at  tim^- 
hampered  by  details  which  are,  however,  eminently  useful, 
once   Ceylon   is   reached. 

We  are  sorry  the  author  did  not  consistently  unravel  the 
often  voluminous  and  complicated  names  of  men  and 
places  which  are  so  perple.\mg  to  Western  eye  and  tongue, 
but  which  when  the  English  equivalent  is  e  plain .-ti,  become 
simple  and  easy  to  understand.  But  these  are  minor 
criticisms.  The  great  thing  is  that  the  story  of  the  deati 
capitals  of  Ceylon  is  at  last  told  in  straijitforwaid,  un- 
techmcal  language,  and  the  glory  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Lanica  is  now  discovered. 

Vivid    Portraiture 

MR.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  has  the  enviable  power 
of  being  able  to  remove  the  sting  of  death  wifi 
the  nib  of  his  pen.  He  has  never  used  this  gift 
to  better  effect  than  in  Portraits  of  the  Seventies 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin,  15s  )  Some  of  these  portraits  are  mere 
sketches,  but  all  are  alive,  and  part  of  this  vitality  de.ives 
from  the  author  drawing  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strengths  of  those  whom  he  has  recalled  for  elderly  readt^rs 
from  the  dead  years  of  their  youth  There  are  many  good 
stories,  which  at  times  inev  tably  remind  one  of  others,  not 
set  down  here.  P"or  instance,  lie  mentions  that  one  ot  tlie 
rare  occasions  when  he  saw  Lord  Hartington  really  animated 
was  when  he  advocated  gaming  at  "  two  towns  which  I 
own— Buxton  and  Eastbourne— both  full  of  idle  people  and 
invahds.  Gaming  tables  ar^  just  what  they  want."  This 
reminds  one  of  that  other  story  which  a  pol  tical  colleague 
used  to  tell,  that  the  only  occasion  when  he  ever  saw  the 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  he  then  was)  animated 
in  conversation,  was  when  wine  was  under  discussion,  and 
he  declared  that  champagne  ought  always  to  be  served  in 
a  stable-bucket.  Mr.  Russell  refers  to  the  old  Duke  of 
Argyll's  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  his  clinging  to  the 
"  heritable  jurisdi-  tion  "  wliich  his  forefathers  exercised. 
Perhaps  this  traditional  family  pride  is  best  brought  out  in  a 
story  of  one  of  the  Duke's  daughters  who  observed  to  a 
friend  that  she  had  no  ear  for  music,  "  indeed,  slie  added, 
"  she  could  n -ver  distinguish  between  '  God  save  the  Queen  ' 
and  '  The  Campbells  arc  coming.'  " 

While  most  of  this  portraiture  gains  its  greatest  fascination 
from  carrying  the  reader  back  to  forgotten  days,  part  of  it 
assumes  interest  from  the  liglit  it  throws  on  present  events 
and  personalities.  Are  the  e  Ministers  of  the  present  Cabinet 
who  to-day  think  of  the  son  in  the  same  manner  as  the  then 
Prime   Minister   thought   of   the   father  ?     "  When   some   of 
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Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  friends  urged  on  Lord  Salisbury 
the  desirability  of  asking  Churchill  to  resume  his  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  he  rephed  :  '  When  one  has  had  a  boil  on  one's 
neck  and  it  has  burst,  one  doesn't  invite  it  to  return.'  "  Also, 
we  wonder  wiietlier  women  play  as  big  a  part  in  high  politics 
as  then.  D  zzy,  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  three 
Prime  Ministers  who  owed  immeasurable  help  to  their  wives  ? 
Does  this  influence  still  go  oa  ?  Wou  d  Mr.  Balfour  have 
been  a  more  effective  Prime  Minister  had  he  been  married  ? 
An  inspiring  topic  for  a  Woman's  Debating  Society  ! 

Ezekiel,  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  was  conscious  of  a 
rustling  when  the  bones  came  together  and  lived  again.  And 
on  every  page  of  this  volume,  the  reader  is  conscious  of  a  similar 
russeUing.  The  dry  bones  live  ;  dead  episodes  reform  tliem- 
selves,  and  we  are  back  in  those  old  days,  when  politics  and 
society  seemed  to  be  the  only  two  things  in  the  world  that 
really  mattered.  Tliat  was  before  Armageddon,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  this  prince  of  raconteurs  for  so  pleasantly  reminding 
us  that  sucli  days  really  have  been. 

Canadians  at  Ypres 

THE  history  of  the  first  Canadian  contingent — or  rather 
of  a  thinly  disguised  regiment  thereol,  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  Maple  Leaves  in  Flanders  Fields,  by 
Herbert  Rae  (Smith  Elder  and  Co.,  5s.  net),  a  book 
which  m  ^y  be  compared  with  Boyd  Cable's  Between  the  Lines 
for  vivid  narrative,  humour,  and  the  spirit  of  the  fighting 
men  "  ov-r  there."  The  author  starts  his  story  with  the- 
enrolling  of  the  men  ;  he  takes  them  on  to  Valcartier  and 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  then  on  to  their  initiation  in  Flanders 
and  their  e  iic  defence  of  Ypres.  "  The  City  of  Distress  "  as , 
the  author  calls  it.  A  little  after  this  the  story  ends,  fittingly 
enough,  for  there  were,  after  that  great  battle,  so  few  of  the 
lirst  contingnt  left  that  the  regiment  round  which  the  story 
IS  written  had  only  two  of  its  original  officers,  and  was  filled 
up  by  drafts  wliicli  rendered  it  alino  it  unrecognisable.  But 
the  heroes  who  first  formed  the  "  Pompadours  "  had  lived, 
in  their  time  in  Flanders  fields,  as  they  had  never  lived  be- 
fore, and  one  gathers,  though  it  is  not  said,  that  they  died 
content  with  their  fate. 

The  biting  humour  of  the  flea-b'tten  colonial,  and  the  lik- 
ing for  a  good  joke,  are  evident  tliroughout  the  work  ;  here 
and  there  is  a  story  that  will  give  the  reader  a  thrill — that 
story  of  the  man  who,  with  a  big  ulcer  under  his  arm  through 
a  badly  fitted  pack,  begged  to  be  alio  ■  ed  to  go  up  to  the 
trenches,  and  tiie  still  greater  story  of  hi.  death.  Knowing 
that  he  was  for  hospital  on  the  next  day,  lie  put  his  head  up 
over  the  parapet  in  company  with  his  rifle  to  bag  a  German 
and  that  was  the  end.  But  there  are  many  stories  in  the 
book,  and  all  are  good. 

The  doctor,  the  transport  officer,  the  coljnel,  the  adjutant 
and  the  rest  of  them  -they  are  all  personal  friends  of  the 
reader  by  tlie  time  the  last  page  is  reached,  and  one  puts 
down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  regret  at  parting  from  such 
"  live  "  company.  The  story  of  their  deeds  at  Ypres  will  live 
as  long  as  tne  name  of  Canada  endures,  and  it  has  been  told 
in  this  book  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  deeds  of  the  first  con- 
tingent. Its  members  wore  among  them  the  medals  of  a 
score  of  wars  ;  they  were  hardened  to  the  game  before  they 
saw  Valcartier,  and  they  played  their  parts  nobly  and  with 
fine  contempt  of  death.  Herbert  -Rae  has  shown  cl  arly 
what  manner  of  men  they  were,  and  his  book  is  an  outstand- 
mg  one  among  the  many  personal  records  of  the  war. 

Major  Corbett-Smith,  whose  Retreat  from  Mons  is  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  war-book>,  is  also  a  composer.  He  has 
written  the  music  for  Mr.  Cant  Wall's  naval  ballad  "  The 
liattle  of  Jutland  Bank,"  which  w.is  publislied  on  Trafalgar 
Day.  It  is  a  fine  stirring  song  (publishers,  Weekes  and 
Co.,  of  14,   Hanover  Street,  W.).     The  first  verse  runs: — 

The  Horn  Reef  guards  the  silvery  track 

Wiiere  south  from  stormy  Skager  Rack 

The    waves   come   dancing  ; 

Where  Beatty  watches  tlirough  the  mist 

That  veils  a  sea  o£  amethyst 

The  foe  advancing. 

Humoro'^Hies  bv  an  Australian  Soldier,  is  a  collection 
of  sketches  (is.)  by  Corporal  Cecil  Har  t,  whose  work  on 
the  Syiney  lidlletin  is  well  known  to  all  Australians.  They 
arenot  only  amusing,  but  illuminative,  giving  one  an  excellent 
idea  of  how  dilferent  types  in  this  country  strike  the  soldiers 
from  "  down  under."  There  is  one  type  of  British  officer 
who  is  evidently  anathema.  But  Corporal  Harlt  does  not 
spare  his  immediate  comrades.  The  sketches  are  e.xtremely 
clever  and  individual.  They  should  be  1  .ced  on  all  book- 
stalls. Tlie  Australian  Trading  and  Agencies  Company  of  6, 
Broad  Street   Place,   E.C.,  publish  them. 


BAIRNSFATHER 


C-iptain  Bruce  Biirnsfather  has  written  a  book,  one  bnok,  only  one  book, 
and  he  is  not  writing  any  other  book  about  the  War  or  about  anything 
else.     Its  title  is  "Bullets  and  Billets"  and  this  is  a  copy  of  its  cover. 


The  price  of  the  book  is  5/-  net  (postage  5d.  extra),  and  it  will  be  fully 
illustrated  with  about  20  full-page  pictures  a>  d  about  50  dr '?vtnf>s  in  the 
text,  all  of  which  are  new.  As  for  t  e  text :  it  is  the  story  of  Captain 
Bairnsfather's  own  experiences  in  the  War,  a  tory  always  amusing  and  often 
moving  It  has  the  tame  character  as  his  drawings,  the  same  homely 
humour,  the  same  quaint  attitude  towards  life  and  danger. 

A  limited  edition  Je  luxe  will  be  is  ued,  each  copy  being  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  author  and  containing  a  small  original  drawing.  The  price  of  copies 
in  this  tdition  will  be  £5    5   0. 
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Splinters : 


By  LAWSON  WOOD. 
A  bsok  of  humour. 
Paper  Covers.     Is.  net.    Postage  Zd. 


H.  M.  BATEMAN. 


Burlesques  ;    a  Book  of  Drawings. 

Mr.   Bateman  stands  revealed  in  this  collection  of  drawings 
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Greenmantle 

By  John  Buchan 


A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps ' 


CHAPTER  XXI  (continued) 

A  FTER  Hussin  had  told    me    we   would   start   in    the 
/^k      morning  I  did   not   sleep   much,    for  I  was  strung 
L — ^    too  high  with  expectation,  and  I  envied  Blenkiron 
^      .Ai.  his  now  eupeptic  slumbers.      But   for    an  hour  or 
so  I  dropped  off,  and  my  old  nightmare  came  back.      Once 
again  I  was  in  the  throat  of  a  pass,  hotly  pursued,  straining 
for  some  sanctuary  which  I  knew  I  could  not  reach.     But  I 
was  no  longer  alone.     Others  were  with  me  :   how  many  I 
could  not  tell,  for  when  I  tried  to  see  their  faces  they  dis- 
solved in  mist.     Deep  snow  was  underfoot,  a  grey  sky  was 
over  us,  black  peaks  were  on  all  sides,  but  ahead  in  the  mist 
of  the  pass  was  that  curious  castrol  which  I   had  seen  in  my 
dream  on  the  Erzerum  road. 

I  saw  it  distinct  in  every  detail.  It  rose  to  the  left  of  the 
road  through  the  pass,  above  a  hollow  where  great  boulders 
stood  out  in  the  snow.  Its  sides  were  steep,  so  that  the  snow 
had  slipped  off  in  patches,  leaving  stretches  of  glistening 
black  shale.  The  kranz  at  the  top  did  not  rise  sheer,  but 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  forty-five,  and  on  the  very  summit 
there  seemed  a  hollow,  as  if  the  earth  within  the  rock-rim 
had  been  beaten  by  weather  into  a  cup.  That  is  often  the 
way  with  a  South  African  castrol,  and  1  knew  it  was  so  with 
this.  We  were  straining  for  it,  but  the  snow  clogged  us, 
and  our  enemies  were  very  close  behind. 

Then  I  was  awakened  by  a  figure  at  my  side.  "  Get  ready, 
my  lord,"    it  said  ;    "  it  is  the  hour  to  ride." 

Like  sleep-walkers  we  moved  into  the  sharp  air.  Hussin 
led  us  out  of  an  old  postern  and  then  through  a  place  like  an 
orchard  to  the  shelter  of  some  tall  evergreen  trees.  There 
horses  stood,  champing  quietly  from  their  nose  bags.  "  Good," 
I  thought  ;    "  a  feed  of  oats  before  a  big  effort." 

There  were  nine  beasts  for  nine  riders.  We  mounted 
without  a  word  and  filed  through  a  grove  of  trees  to  where 
a  broken  paling  marked  the  beginning  of  cultivated  land. 
There  for  the  matter  of  twenty  minutes  Hussin  chose  to  guide 
us  through  deep,  clogging  snow.  He  wanted  to  avoid  any 
sound  till  we  were  well  beyond  earshot  of  the  house.  Then 
we  struck  a  by-path  which  presently  merged  in  a  hard  high- 
way, running,  as  I  judged,  south-west  by  west.  There  we 
delayed  no  longer,  but  gallopped  furiously  into  the  dark. 

I  had  got  back  all  my  exhilaration.  Indeed  I  was  intoxica- 
ted with  the  movement  and  could  have  laughed  out  loud  and 
sung.  Under  the  black  canopy  of  the  night  perils  are  either 
forgotten  or  terribly  alive.  Mine  were  forgotten.  The  dark- 
ness I  galloped  into  led  me  to  freedom  and  friends.  Yes, 
and  success,  which  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  and  scarcely 
even  dream  of. 

Hussin  rode  first,  with  me  at  his  side.  I  turned  my  head 
and  saw  Blenkiron  behind  me,  evidently  mortally  unhappy 
about  the  pace  we  rode  and  the  mount  he  sat.  He  used  to 
say  that  horse-exercise  was  good  for  his  liver,  but  it  was  a 
gentle  amble  and  a  short  gallop  that  he  liked,  and  not  this 
mad  helter-skelter.  His  thighs  were  too  round  to  fit  a  saddle- 
leather.  We  passed  a  fire  in  a  hollow,  the  bivouac  of  some 
Turkish  unit,  and  all  the  horses  shied  violently.  I  knew 
by  Blenkiron  s  oaths  that  he  had  lost  his  stirrups  and  was 
sitting  on  his  horse's  neck. 

Beside  him  rode  a  tall  figure  swathed  to  the  eyes  in  wrap- 
pings, and  wearing  round  his  neck  some  kind  of  shawl  whose 
ends  floated  behind  him.  Sandy,  of  course,  had  no  European 
ulster,  for  it  was  months  since  he  hjd  worn  proper  clothes. 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but  somehow  I  did  not  dare.  His 
stillness  forbade  me.  He  was  a  wonderful  fine  horseman, 
with  his  firm  English  hunting  seat,  and  it  was  as  well,  for  he 
paid  no  attention  to  his  beast.  His  head  was  still  full  of 
unquiet  thoughts. 

Then  the  air  around  me  began  to  smell  acrid  and  raw, 
and  I  saw  that  a  fog  was  winding  up  from  the  hollows. 

"  Here's  the  devil's  o«m  luck,"  I  cried  to  Hussin.  "  Can 
you  guide  us  in  a  mist  ?  " 

■'  I  do  not  know."  He  shook  his  head.  "  I  had  counted 
on  seeing  the  shape  of  the  hills." 

"  We've  a  map  and  a  compass,  anyhow.  But  those  make 
slow  travelling.     Pray  God  it  lifts  !  " 

Presently  the  black  vapour  changed  to  grey,  and  the  day 
broke.  It  was  little  comfort.  The  fog  rolled  in  waves  to 
the  horses'  ears,  and  riding  at  the  head  of  the  party  I  could 
but  dimly  see  the  next  rank. 


It  is  time  to  leave  the  road,"   said  Hussin,  "  or  we  may 
meet  inquisitive  folk." 

We  struck  to  the  left,  over  ground  which  was  for  all  the 
world  hke  a  Scotch  moor.  There  were  pools  of  rain  on  it, 
and  masses  of  tangled  snow-laden  junipers,  and  long  reefs 
of  wet  slatey  stone.  It  was  bad  going,  and  the  fog  made  it 
hopeless  to  steer  a  good  course.  I  had  out  the  map  and  the 
compass,  and  tried  to  fix  our  route  so  as  to  round  the  flank  of 
a  spur  of  the  mountains  which  separated  us  from  the  valley 
we  were  aiming  at. 

"  There's  a  stream  ahead  of  us,"  I  said  to  Hussin.  "  Is 
it  fordable  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  a  trickle,"  he  said,  coughing.  "  This  accursed 
mist  is  from  Eblis."  But  I  knew  long  before  we  reached 
it  that  it  was  no  trickle.  It  was  a  hill  stream  coming  down 
in  spate,  and,  as  I  soon  guessed,  in  a  deep  ravine.  Presently 
we  were  at  its  edge,  one  long  whirl  of  yeasty  falls  and  brown 
rapids.  We  could  as  soon  get  horses  over  it  as  to  the  topmost 
cliffs  of  the  Palantuken. 

Hussin  stared  at  it  in  consternation.  "  May  Allah  forgive 
my  folly,  for  I  should  have  known.  We  must  return  to  the 
highway  and  find  a  bridge.  My  sorrow,  that  I  should  have 
led  my  lords  so  ill." 

Back  over  that  moor  we  went  with  my  spirits  badly  damped. 
We  had  none  too  large  a  start,  and  Hilda  von  Einem  would 
rouse  heaven  and  earth  to  catch  us  up.  Hussin  was  forcing 
the  pace,  for  his  anxiety  was  as  great  as  mine. 

Before  we  reached  the  road  the  mist  blew  back  and  revealed 
a  wedge  of  country  right  across  to  the  hills  beyond  the  river. 
It  was  a  clear  view,  every  object  standing  out  wet  and  sharp 
in  the  light  of  morning.  It  showed  the  bridge  with  horsemen 
drawn  up  across  it,  and  it  showed,  too,  cavalry  pickets  moving 
along  the  road. 

They  saw  us  at  the  same  instant.  A  word  was  passed 
down  the  road,  a  shrill  whistle  blew,  and  the  pickets  put  their 
horses  at  the  bank  and  started  across  the  moor. 

"  Did  I  not  say  this  mist  was  from  Eblis  ?  "  growled  Hussin, 
as  we  swung  round  and  galloped  back  on  our  tracks.  "  These 
cursed  Zaptiehs  have  seen  us,  and  our  road  is  cut." 

I  was  for  trying  the  stream  at  all  costs,  but  Hussin  pointed 
out  that  it  would  do  us  no  good.  The  cavalry  beyond  the 
bridge  were  moving  up  the  other  bank.  "  There  is  a  path 
through  the  hills  that  I  know,  but  it  must  be  travelled  on 
foot.  If  we  can  increase  our  lead  and  the  mist  cloaks  us 
there  is  yet  a  chance." 

It  was  a  weary  business  plodding  up  to  the  skirts  of  the 
hills.  We  had  the  pursuit  behind  us  now,  and  that  put  an 
edge  on  every  difficulty.  There  were  long  banks  of  broken 
screes  I  remember,  where  the  snow  slipped  in  wreaths 
from  under  our  feet.  Great  boulders  had  to  be  circumvented, 
and  patches  of  bog,  where  the  streams  from  the  snows  first 
made  contact  with  the  plains,  mired  us  to  our  girths.  Happily 
the  mist  was  down  again,  but  this,  though  it  hindered  the 
chase,  lessened  the  chances  of  Hussin  finding  the  path. 

He  found  it  nevertheless.  There  was  the  gully  and  the 
rough  mule-track  leading  upwards.  But  there  also  had  been 
a  landshp,  quite  recent  from  the  marks.  A  large  scar  of 
raw  earth  had  broken  across  the  hillside,  which  with  the  snow 
above  it  looked  like  a  slice  cut  out  of  an  iced  chocolate-cake. 
We  stared  blankly  for  a  second,  till  we  recognised  its  hope- 
lessness. 

"  I'm  trying  for  the  crags,"  I  said.  "  Where  there  once 
was  a  way  another  can  be  found." 

"  And  be  picked  off  at  their  leisure  by  these  marksmen,  ' 
said  Hussin  grimly.     "  Look  !  " 

The  mist  had  opened  again,  and  a  glance  behind  showed 
me  the  pursuit  closing  upon  us.  They  were  now  less  than 
three  hundred  yards  off.  We  turned  our  horses  and  made 
off  eastward  along  the  skirts  of  the  cUffs. 

Then  Sandy  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "  I  don't  know  how 
you  fellows  feel,  but  I'm  not  going  to  be  taken.  There's 
n' thmg  much  to  do  except  to  find  a  good  place  and  put  up  a 
fight.     We  can  sell  our  hves  dearly." 

"  That's  about  all,"  said  Blenkiron  cheerfully.  He  had 
suffered  such  tortures  on  that  gallop  that  he  welcomed  any 
kind  of  stationary  fight. 

"  Serve  out  the  arms,"  said  Sandy. 

The    Companions   all   carried   rifles     slung     across     their 
(Continued  on  paqe  24I 
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stair  appointment  or  department.      State  = 

with     which    Kxpeditionary    Force    your  ~ 

Soldier  is  serving.  ^ 

HORLICK  S  MALTED  MILK  Co.  1 

Slough,    Bucks,   England.  ^ 
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SMITH'S      "ALLIES"      WATCH 


WRISTLET- 

Sterling    Silver 
"SCREW  IN" 

Dust  and    Damp 
Proof  Case. 


No  more  Watch   Glasses  I 
Mo  more  Watch  Gla&s 

Protectors  I 
It  is  impossible  to  break  the  front 
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Further   particulars  on   application. 
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By   Appointment  to  H.M. 
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Watch    and     Chronometer 

Makers  to  the  Admiralty. 
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BURBERRY 

TRENCH    OUTFIT 


ErONOMY. 

Notwithsta  nding 
the  vast  increase  tn 
cost  of  material  and 
labour,  Burberrys 
as  a  in  bute  to  the 
Army  and  Navy, 
still  maintain  thetf 
P  R  E  •  W  A  R 
PRICES  FOR 
ALL  SERVICE 
KIT. 


"  Defies  the  Wildest  Weather  " 


A  complete  safeguard  against  the  hardships  and 
exposui-e  entailed  by  trench- warfare  during  the 
Autumn   and    Winter   months, 

D,;signed  from  data  supplied  by  Officers  who  know 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  BURBERRY  TRENCH 
OUTFIT  provides  for  all  weather  emergencies,  and 
keeps  every  part  of  the  body  warm,  dry  and  com- 
fortable under  the  worst  possible  conditions. 

Made  in  the  sarne  material  that  was  used  by  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton,  Gapt.  Scott  and  Gapt.  Amundsen, 
on  their  expeditions  to  the  South  Pole,  as  theit 
protection  against  the  intense  cold  of  those  inhospit- 
able regions.     The  outfit  consists  of  a 

CAP  -  COVER       AND       CAPE  — 

which  provides  a  covering  for  the 
head  an  I  neck  ;  an  extra  protec- 
tion ov^r  the  shoulders,  obviating 
any  possibility  of  wet  entering  at 
the  collar. 

"BURBERRY    GABARDINE" 

GLOVES,  lined  wool,  with  gaunlets 
inside  the  sleeves  of  the  coat;   and 

BURBERRY      TRENCH       BOOTS 

complete  this  workmanlike  and 
th  iroughly  dependable  kit,  for  the 
soldier  on  duty  in  the  trenches. 


BUR   ERRY      TRENCH-WARM  — 

co'iibiiici  the  service  of  THREE 
COATS  IN  ONE,  each  of  which  can 
be  worn  separately  or  t  gel  her.  A 
TRENCH-WARM  that  maintains 
warmth  and  comfort  on  the  bitterest 
day  ;  a  reliable  WEATHERPROOF 
that  keeps  out  any  rain  that  an  oil- 
skin keeps  out ;  and  a  lightweight 
Camel  Fleece  BRITISH  WARM 

"PURBERRY  GABARDINE" 
SHOR  1  S,  worn  as  illustrated,  under 
The  Tiench- Warm,  to  prevent  water 
dripping  on  the  breeches. 
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(Continued  from  pagt  22.) 
shoulders.     Hussin,    from   a   deep   saddle-bag,    brought    out 
rifles  and  bandoliers  for  the  rest  of  us.     As  I  laid  mine  across 
my  saddle-bow  I  saw  it  was  a  German  Mauser  of  the  latest 
pattern. 

"  It's  hell-for-leather  till  we  find  a  place  for  a  stand," 
said  Sandy.     "The  game's  against  us  this  time." 

Once  more  we  entered  the  mist,  and  presently  found  better 
going  on  a  long  stretch  of  even  slope.  Then  came  a  rise, 
and  on  the  crest  of  it  I  saw  the  sun.  Presently  we  dipped 
into  bright  dayUght  and  looked  down  on  a  broad  glen,  with  a 
road  winding  up  it  to  a  pass  in  the  range.  1  had  expected  this. 
It  was  one  way  to  the  Palantuken  pass,  some  miles  south  of 
the  house  where  we  had  been  lodged. 

And  then,  as  I  looked  southward,  I  saw  what  I  had  been 
■watching  for  for  days.  A  little  hill  spUt  the  valley,  and  on 
its  top  was  a  kram  of  rocks.  It  was  the  castrol  of  my  per- 
sistent dream. 

On  that  I  promptly  took  charge.  "  There's  our  fort,"  I 
•cried.  "  If  we  once  get  there  we  can  hold  it  for  a  week. 
Sit  down  and  ride  for  it." 

We  bucketed  down  that  hillside  like  men  possessed,  even 
Blenkiron  sticking  on  manfully  among  the  twists  and  turns 
and  slithers.  Presently  we  were  on  the  road  and  were  racing 
past  marching  infantry  and  gun  teams  and  empty  wagons. 
I  noted  that  most  seemed  to  be  moving  downward  and  few 
going  up.  Hussin  screamed  some  words  in  Turkish  that 
secured  us  a  passage,  but  indeed  our  crazy  speed  left  them 
staring.  Out  of  a  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  that  Sandy  had 
flung  off  most  of  his  wrappings  and  seemed  to  be  all  a  dazzle 
of  rich  colour.  But  I  had  thought  for  nothing  except  the 
little  hill,  now  almost  fronting  us  across  the  shallow  glen. 

No  horses  could  breast  that  steep.  We  urged  them  into 
the  hollow,  and  then  hastily  dismounted,  humped  the  packs, 
and  began  to  struggle  up  the  side' of  the  castrol.  It  was 
strewn  with  great  boulders,  which  gave  a  kind  of  cover  that 
very  soon  was  needed.  For,  snatching  a  glance  back,  I  saw 
that  our  pursuers  were  on  the  road  above  us  and  were  getting 
ready  to  shoot. 

At  normal  times  we  would  have  been  easy  marks,  but, 
fortunately,  wisps  and  streamers  of  mist  now  clung  about 
that  hollow.  The  rest  could  fend  for  themselves,  so  I  stuck 
to  Blenkiron  and  dragged  him,  wholly  breathless,  by  the 
least  exposed  route.  Bullets  spattered  now  and  then  against 
the  rocks,  and  one  sang  unpleasantly  near  my  head.  In 
this  way  we  covered  three-fourths  of  the  way,  and  had  only  the 
bare  dozen  yards  where  the  gradient  eased  off  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  kranz. 

Blenkiron  got  hit  in  the  leg,  our  only  casualty.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  carry  him,  so  I  swung  him  on  my  shoulders, 
and  with  a  bursting  heart  did  that  last  lap.  It  was  hottish 
work,  and  the  bullets  were  pretty  thick  about  us,  but  we  all 
got  safely  to  the  kranz  and  a  short  scramble  took  us  over 
the  edge.  I  laid  Blenkiron  inside  the  castrol  and  started  to 
prepare  our  defence. 

We  had  little  time  to  do  it.  Out  of  the  thin  fog  figures  were 
comirig,  crouching  in  cover.  The  place  we  were  in  wa,s  a 
natural  redoubt,  except  that  there  was  no  loopholes  or  sand- 
bags. We  had  to  show  our  heads  over  the  rim  to  shoot,  but 
the  danger  was  lessened  by  the  superb  field  of  fire  given  by 
those  last  dozen  yards  of  glacis.  I  posted  the  men  and 
waited,  and  Blenkiron,  with  a  white  face,  insisted  on  taking 
his  share,  announcing  that  he  used  to  be  handy  with  a  gun. 

I  gave  the  order  that  no  man  was  to  shoot  till  the  enemy 
had  come  out  of  the  rocks  on  to  the  glacis.  The  thing  ran 
right  round  the  top,  and  we  had  to  watch  all  sides  to  prevent 
them  getting  us  in  flank  or  rear.  Hussin's  rifle  cracked  out 
presently  from  the  back,  so  my  precautions  had  not  been 
needless. 

We  were  aU  three  fair  shots,  though  none  of  us  up  to  Peter's 
miraculous  standard,  and  even  the  Ci^mpanions  made  good 
practice.  The  Mauser  was  the  weapon  1  knew  best,  and  I 
didn't  miss  much.  The  attackers  never  had  a  chance,  for 
their  only  hope  was  to  rush  us  by  numbers,  and,  the  whole 
party  being  not  above  two  dozen,  they  were  far  too  few.  I 
think  we  killed  three,  for  their  bodies  were  left  lying,  and 
wounded  at  least  six,  while  the  rest  fell  back  towards  the  road. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  all  over. 

"  These  are  dogs  of  Kurds,"  I  heard  Hussin  say  fiercely. 
"  Only  a  Kurdish  gkiaour  would  fire  on  the  livery  of  the 
Kadba." 

Then  I  had  a  good  look  at  Sandy.  He  had  discarded 
shawls  and  turban  and  wrappings,  and  stood  up  in  the 
strangest  costume  man  ever  wore  in  battle.  Somehow  he 
had  procured  field-boots  and  an  old  pair  of  riding-breeches. 
.\bove  these,  reaching  well  below  his  middle,  he  had  a  wonder- 
"ul  silken  jibbah  or  ephod  of  a  bright  emerald.  I  call  it  silk, 
but  it  was  like  no  silk  I  had  ever  known,  so  exquisite  in  the 
mesh,  with  such  a  sheen  and  depth  in  it.  Some  strange 
p.ittem  was  woven  on  the  breast,  which  in  the  dim  light  I 


could  not  trace.     I'll  warrant  no  rarer  or  costlier  garment 
was  ever  exposed  to  lead  on  a  bleak  winter  hill. 

Sandy  seemed  unconscious  of  his  garb.  His  eye,  listless 
no  more,  scanned  the  hollow.  "  That's  only  the  overture," 
he  cried.  "  The  opera  will  soon  begin.  We  must  put  a 
breastwork  up  in  these  gaps  or  they'll  pick  us  off  from  a 
thousand  yards." 

I  had  meantime  roughly  dressed  Blenkiron's  wound  with 
a  linen  rag  which  Hussin  provided.  It  was  from  a  ricochet 
bullet  which  had  chipped  into  his  left  shin.  Then  I  took  a 
hand  with  the  others  in  getting  up  our  earthwork  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  of  the  defence.  It  was  no  easy  job,  for  we 
wrought  only  with  our  knives  and  had  to  dig  deep  down 
bolow  the  snowy  gravel.  As  we  worked  I  took  stock  of  our 
refuge. 

The  castrol  was  a  rough  circle  about  ten  yards  in  diameter, 
its  interior  filled  with  boulders  and  loose  stones,  and  its  para- 
pet about  four  feet  high.  The  mist  had  cleared  for  a  consider- 
able space,  and  I  could  see  the  immediate  surroundings. 
\Yest,  beyond  the  hollow,  was  the  road  we  had  come,  where 
now  the  remnants  of  the  pursuit  were  clustered.  North, 
the  hiU  fell  steeply  to  the  valley  bottom,  but  to  the  south, 
after  a  dip,  there  was  a  ridge  which  sliut  the  view.  East  lay 
another  fork  of  the  stream,  the  chief  fork  I  guessed,  and  it 
was  evidently  followed  by  the  main  road  to  the  pass,  for  I 
saw  it  crowded  with  transport.  The  two  roads  seemed  to 
converge  somewhere  farther  south  out  of  my  sight. 

I  guessed  we  could  not  be  very  far  from  the  front,  for  the 
noise  of  guns  sounded  very  near,  both  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
field-pieces  and  the  deeper  boom  of  the  howitzers.  More,  I 
could  hear  the  chatter  of  the  machine-guns,  a  magpie  note 
among  the  baying  of  hounds.  I  even  saw  the  bursting  of 
Russian  shells,  evidently  trying  to  reach  the  main  road. 
One  big  fellow — an  8-inch — landed  not  ten  yards  from  a  con- 
voy to  the  east  of  us,  and  another  in  the  hollow  through 
which  we  had  come.  These  were  clearly  ranging  shots, 
and  I  wondered  if  the  Russians  had  observation-p)osts  on 
the  heights  to  mark  them.  If  so,  they  might  soon  try  a 
curtain,  and  we  should  be  very  near  its  edge.  It  would  be 
an  odd  irony  if  we  were  the  target  of  friendly  shells. 

"  By  the  lord  Harry,"  I  heard  Sandy  say,  "if  we  had  a 
brace  of  machine-guns  we  could  hold  this  place  against  a 
division." 

"  What  price  shells  ?  "  I  asked.  "  If  they  get  a  gun  up 
they  can  blow  us  to  atoms  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Please  God  the  Russians  keep  them  too  busy  for  that," 
was  his  answer. 

With  anxious  eyes  I  watched  our  enemies  on  the  road. 
They  seemed  to  have  grown  in  numbers.  They  were  signalling 
too,  for  a  white  flag  fluttered.  Then  the  iriist  rolled  down  on 
us  again,  and  our  prospect  was  limited  to  ten  yards  of  vapour. 

"  Steady,"  I  cried  ;  "  they  may  try  to  rush  us  at  any 
moment.  Every  man  keep  his  eye  on  the  edge  of  the  fog, 
and  shoot  at  the  first  sign." 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  by  my  watch  we  waited  in  that 
queer  white  world,  our  eyes  smarting  with  the  strain  of 
peering.  The  sound  of  the  guns  seemed  to  be  hushed,  and 
everything  grown  deathly  quiet.  Blenkiron's  squeal,  as  he 
knocked  his  wounded  leg  against  a  rock,  made  every  man 
start. 

Then  out  of  the  mist  there  came  a  voice. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  high,  penetrating,  and  sweet, 
but  it  spoke  in  no  tongue  I  knew.  Only  Sandy  understood. 
He  made  a  sudden  movement  as  if  to  defend  himself  against  a 
blow.  ■• 

The  speaker  came  into  clear  sight  on  the  glacis  a  yard  or 
two  away.     Mine  was  the  first  face  she  saw. 

"  I  come  to  offer  tefms,"  she  said  in  English.  "  Will  you 
permit  me  to  enter  ?  " 

I  could  do  nothing  except  take  off  my  cap  and  say,  "  Yes, 
ma'am."  Blenkiron,  snuggled  up  against  the  parapet,  was 
cursing  furiously  below  his  breath. 

She  climbed  up  the  kranz  and  stepped  over  the  edge  as 
lightly  as  a  deer.  Her  clothes  were  strange — spurred  boots 
and  breeches  over  which  fell  a  short  green  kirtle.  A  little 
cap  skewered  with  a  jewelled  pin  was  on  her  head,  and  a  cape 
of  some  coarse  country  cloth  hung  from  her  shoulders.  She 
had  rough  gauntlets  on  her  hands,  and  she  carried  for  weapon 
a  riding  whip.  The  fog  crystals  clung  to  her  hair,  I  remember, 
and  a  silvery  film  of  fog  lay  on  her  garments. 

I  had  never  before  thought  of  her  as  beautiful.  Strange, 
uncanny,  wonderful,  if  you  like,  but  the  word  beauty  had  too 
kindly  and  human  a  sound  for  such  a  face.  But  as  she  stood 
with  heightened  colour,  her 'eyes  like  stars,  her  poise  like  a 
wild  bird's,  I  had  to  confess  that  she  had  her  own  loveliness. 
She  might  be  a  devil,  but  she  was  also  a  queen.  I  considered 
that  there  might  be  merits  in  the  prospect  of  riding  by  her 
side  into  Jerusalem. 

Sandy  stood  rigid,  his  face  very  grave  and  set.     She  held 
(Ctntinued  <m  page  26) 
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I ONG  years  ago,  strange  old  bluff-bowed  sailing  ships 
'— '  crept  into  tne  harbours  of  England  laden  with  the 
golden  treasures  of  America. 

Amid  the  odour  of  tcury  ropes  and  old-fashioned 
tackle  was  the  fragrance  of  the  choicest  tobacco  grown  in 
America,  that  from  the  famed  Old  (Btll  district  of  Virginia 

Here,  three  hundred  years  ago,  our  ancestors  found 
unequalled  tobacco.  To-day  TURF  VIRGINIA 
cigarettes  are  made  with  pure  matured  tobacco  from 
this  same  Old  ^ell  district. 

TURF  VIRGINIA  are  20  for  a  shilling,  and  all 
good  tobacconists  sell  them.  TURF  Vlf^GlNIA 
are  big  and  handsome  and  the  finest  "Virgin  ia 
cigarettes       obtainable. 


Dexter    Supremacy 

Begins  witk  complete  weatter- 
resistance  tkrouuk  the  whole 
long  ife  of  the  c:'at — continues 
with  healthful  self-ventilation 
and  rrcfdora  for  movement — 
concludes  with  the  Dexter 
Standard  of  Perfect  Tailoring. 

POPULAR       STYLES        FROM 

48/6  to  84/- 

FOR   GENTLEMEN   AND 
GENTLEWOM  F.  N T  WO 

"^trn  WEATHERPROPFS 

SUPI'LIED    BY   AGENTS    E  V  E  N  Y  VV  H  E  HE 
W*'i**     /•''     Brochure     and      Patternt     t» 
tfMllMce.   ScM   &■   C:     Ud.,    Calhcart,    CUifw. 


Trench  Goat 


THIS  Coat  is  made  from  our  well  known 
Garbette  Cloth,  with  Camel  Fleeoe 
detachable  lining.  Interlined  with  water- 
proof oiled  silk,  making  the  Coat  absolately 
waterproof    . .         : .  £6      B     O 

Fixed  Fleece  Lining  . .         4  18     8 

There  is  no  better  value  than  this  obt«inabl«, 
For  use  either  by  Cavalry  or  Infantry. 


We  particularly  invite  Officers  to  visit  as.     Oar 

premises  are  1  minute  from  Oxford  Circus  Tatw 

If  Inconvenient,  please  write  ua  :or  our  Bookl«k 

and  Patterns,  or  'phone  Gerrard  8306. 


REID    BROS., 

Military  &  Sportinf  Tailors  &  Breecbct   Maktn, 

209  Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 

Separate  Dept.    for   Ladies'   Costumes  first    flo«r- 


yael  MixturesanaLubrication 


Recent  and  exhaust.ve  experiments  (reported  widely  in  the 
Motor  Presf),  have  enabled  C.  C.  Wakefield  &  Co.,  to 
determine  the  motor  lubricant  w  hich  most  resists  the  search- 
ing properties  of  paraffin  and  prevents,  to  a  great  extent, 
this  fuel  passing  the  piston  rings. 

Gistrol  "  C  "  (summer),  one  of  their  standard  grades,  it  the 
lubricant  that  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  efficient. 
A  further  extended  and  observed  test  is  now  being  run  over 
some  1,200  to  1,500  miles  upon  Castrol  "C"  (summer),  and 
when  completed  the  exact  mileage  obtained  from  one  gallon 
ef  this  grade  will  be  advertised.  Castrol  "  C  "  (summer)  is 
obtainable  at  all  garages. 

C.   C.   WAKEFIELD  &  Co.,    XfEl"p^s\l'i°  1?5"n"^n.  e.c 
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{Continued  from  pa^e  24^ 
out  both  hands  to  him,  speaking  softly  in  Turkish.     I  noticed 
that  the  six  Companions  had  disappeared  from  the  castrol 
and  were  somewhere  out  of  sight  on  the  fartlier  side. 

I  do  not  know  what  she  said,  but  from  her  tone,  and  above 
all  from  her  eyes,  I  judged  that  she  was  pleading— pleading 
for  his  return,  for  his  partnersliip  in  her  great  adventure, 
pleading,  for  all  I  knew,  for  his  love. 

His  expression  was  like  a  death-mask,  his  brows  drawn 
tiglit  in  a  httle  frown  and  his  jaw  rigid. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  ask  you  to  tell  your  business  quick 
and  to  tell  it  in  English.  My  friends  must  hear  it  as  well  as 
me." 

"  Your  friends  !  "  she  cried.  "  What  has  a  prince  to  do 
with  these  hirehngs  ?  Your  slaves,  perhaps,  but  not  your 
friends." 

"  My  friends,"  Sandy  repeated  grimly.  "  You  must  know 
Madam,  that  I  am  a  British  oihcer." 

That  was  beyond  doubt  a  clean,  staggering  stroke.  What 
she  had  thought  of  his  origin  God  knows,  but  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  this.  Her  eyes  grew  larger  and  more  lustrous,  her 
lips  parted  as  if  to  sjx^ak,  but  her  voice  failed  her.  Then  by 
an  effort  she  recovered  herself,  and  out  of  that  strange  face 
went  all  the  glow  of  youth  and  ardour.  It  was  again  the 
unholy  mask  I  had  first  known. 

"  And  these  others  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  level  voice. 

"  One  is  a  brother  officer  of  my  regiment.  The  other  is  an 
.American  friend.  But  all  three  of  us  are  on  the  same  errand 
We  came  east  to  destroy  Greenmantle  and  your  devilish 
ambitions.  You  have  yourself  destroyed  your  prophet,  and 
now  it  is  your  turn  to  fail  and  disappear.  Make  no  mistake, 
Madam  ;  that  folly  is  over.  I  will  tear  this  sacred  garment 
into  a  thousand  pieces  and  scatter  them  on  the  wind.  The 
people  wait  to-day  for  the  revelation,  but  none  will  come. 
You  may  kill  us  if  you  can,  but  we  have  at  least  crushed  a  he 
and  done  service  to  our  country." 

I  would  not  have  taken  my  eyes  from  her  face  for  a  king's 
ransom.  I  have  written  that  she  was  a  queen,  and  of  that 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  She  had  a  soul  of  a  conqueror, 
for  not  a  flicker  of  weakness  or  disappointment  marred  her 
air.  Only  pride  and  the  stateliest  resolution  looked  out  of 
her  eyes. 

"  I  said  I  came  to  offer  terms.  I  will  still  offer  them, 
though  they  are  other  than  I  thought.  For  the  fat  American, 
I  will  send  him  home  safely  to  his  own  country.  1  do  not 
make  weir  on  such  as  he.  He  is  Germany's  foe,  not  mine. 
You,"  she  said,  turning  fiercely  on  me,  "  I  will  hang  before 
dusk." 

Never  in  my  hfe  had  I  been  so  pleased.  I  had  got  my 
revenge  at  last.  This  woman  had  singled  me  out  above  the 
others  as  the  object  of  her  wrath,  and  I  almost  loved  her 
for  it. 

She  turned  to  Sandy,  and  the  fierceness  went  out  of  her 
face. 

"  You  seek  truth,"  she  said.  "  So  also  do  I,  and  if  we  use 
.1  lie  it  is  only  to  break  down  a  greater.  You  are  of  my 
household  in  spirit,  and  you  alone  of  all  men  I  have  seen  are 
fit  to  ride  with  me  on  my  mission.  Germany  may  fail,  but 
I  shall  not  fail.  I  offer  you  the  greatest  career  that  mortal 
has  known.  I  offer  you  a  task  which  will  need  every  atom 
of  brain  and  sinew  and  courage.  Will  you  refuse  that 
destiny  ?  " 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  this  vapouring  might  have  had 
in  hot  scented  rooms,  or  in  the  languor  of  some  rich  garden  ; 
but  up  on  that  cold  hill-top  it  was  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
mist  around  us.     It  sounded  not  even  impressive,  only  crazy. 

"  I  stay  with  my  friends,"  said  Sandy. 

"  Then  I  will  offer  more.  I  will  save  your  friends.  They, 
too,  shall  share  in  my  triumph." 

This  was  too  much  for  Blenkiron.  He  scrambled  to  his 
feet  to  speak  the  protest  that  had  been  wrung  from  his  soul, 
forgot  his  game  leg,  and  rolled  back  on  the  ground  with  a 
groan. 

Then  she  seemed  to  make  a  last  appeal.  She  spoke  in 
Turkish  now,  and  I  do  not  know  what  she  said,  but  I  judged 
it  was  the  plea  of  a  woman  to  her  lover.  Once  more  she  was 
the  proud  beauty,  but  there  was  a  tremor  in  her  pride — 
I  had  almost  written  tenderness.  To  listen  to  her  was  hke 
horrid  treachery,  like  eavesdropping  on  something  pitiful.  I 
know  my  cheeks  grew  scarlet  and  Blenkiron  turned  away 
his  head. 

Sandy's  face  did  not  move.     He  spoke  in  EngUsh. 

"  You  can  offer  me  notliing  that  I  desire,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  the  servant  of  my  country,  and  her  enemies  are  mine. 
I  can  have  neither  part  nor  lot  with  you.  That  is  my  answer. 
Madam  von  Einem." 

Then  her  steely  restraint  broke.  It  was  like  a  dam  giving 
before  a  pent-up  mass  of  icy  water.  She  tore  off  one  of  her 
gauntlets  and  hurled  it  in  liis  face.  Implacable  hate  looked  cut 
of  her  eyes. 


"  I  have  done  with  you,"  she  cried.  "  You  have  scorned 
me,  but  you  have  dug  your  own  grave." 

She  leaped  on  the  parapet  and  the  next  second  was  on  the 
glacis.  Once  more  the  mist  had  fled,  and  across  the  hollow 
1  saw  a  field-gun  in  place  and  men  around  it  who  were  not 
Turkish.  She  waved  her  hand  to  them,  and  hastened  down, 
the  hillside. 

But  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  whistle  of  a  long-range 
Russian  slicll.  Among  the  boulders  there  was  the  dull  shock 
of  an  explosion  and  a  mushroom  of  red  earth.  It  all  passed 
in  an  instant  of  time  :  I  saw  tlie  gunners  on  the  road  povnt 
their  hands  and  I  heard  them  cry.  I  heard,  too,  a  kind  of 
sob  from  Blenkiron  —all  this  before  I  realised  myself  what 
had  happened.  The  next  tiling  I  saw  was  Sandy,  already 
beyond  the  glacis,  leaping  with  great  bounds  down  the  hill. 
They  were  shooting  at  him,  but  he  heeded  thi  m  not.  For  the 
space  of  a  minute  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  his  whereabouts 
was  shown  only  by  the  patter  of  bullets. 

Then  he  came  back — walking  quite  slowly  up  the  last  slope, 
and  he  was  carrying  something  in  his  arms.  The  enemy  fired 
no  more  :  they  realised  what  had  happened. 

He  laid  his  burden  down  gently  in  a  comer  of  the  castrol. 
The  cap  had  fallen  off,  and  the  hair  was  breaking  loose.  The 
face  was  very  white  but  there  was  no  wound  or  bruise  on  it. 

"  She  was  killed  at  once,"  I  heard  him  saying.  "  Her 
back  was  broken  by  a  shell-fragment.  Dick,  we  must  bury 
her  here.  .  .  .  You  see,  she  .  .  .  she  Uked  me.  I 
can  make  her  no  return  but  this." 

We  set  the  Companions  to  guard,  and  with  infinite  slow- 
ness, using  our  hands  and  our  knives,  we  made  a  shallow  grave 
below  the  eastern  parapet.  When  it  was  done  we  covered  her 
face  with  the  linen  cloak  which  Sandy  had  worn  that  morning. 
He  hfted  the  body  and  laid  it  reverently  in  its  place. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  anything  could  be  so  light,"  he  said. 

It  wasn't  for  me  to  look  on  at  that  kind  of  scene.  I  went 
to  the  parapet  with  Blenkiron's  field-glasses  and  had  a  stare 
at  our  friends  on  the  road.  There  was  no  Turk  there,  and 
I  guessed  why,  for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  use  the  men  of 
Islam  against  the  wearer  of  the  green  ephod.  The  enemy 
were  German  or  Austrian,  and  they  had  a  field-gun.  They 
seemed  to  have  got  it  laid  on  our  fort  ;  but  they  were  waiting. 
As  I  looked  I  saw  behind  them  a  massive  figure  I  seemed 
to  recognise.  Stumm  had  come  to  see  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies. 

To  the  east  I  saw  another  gun  in  the  fields  just  below  the 
main  road.  They  had  got  us  on  both  sides,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  escape.  Hilda  von  Einem  was  to  have  a  noble  pyre 
and  goodly  company  for  the  dark  journey. 

Dusk  was  falling  now,  a  clear  bright  dusk  where  the  stars 
pricked  through  a  sheen  of  amethyst.  The  artillery  were 
busy  all  around  the  horizon,  and  towards  the  pass  on  the 
other  road,  where  Fort  Palantuken  stood,  there  was  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  a  furious  bombardment.  It  seemed  to  me,  too, 
that  the  guns  on  the  other  fronts  had  come  nearer.  De 
Boyun  was  hidden  by  a  spur  of  hill,  but  up  in  the  north  white 
clouds,  like  the  streamers  of  evening,  were  hanging  over  the 
Euphrates  glen.  The  whole  firmament  hummed  and  twanged 
like  a  taut  string  that  has  been  struck 

As  I  looked,  the  gun  to  the  west  fired — the  gun  where 
Stumm  was.  The  shell  dropped  ten  yards  to  our  right.  A 
second  later  another  fell  behind  us. 

Blenkiron  had  dragged  himself  to  the  parapet.  I  don't 
suppose  he  had  ever  been  shelled  before,  but  his  face  showed 
curiosity  rather  than  fear. 

"  Pretty  good  shooting,  I  reckon,"  he  said. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  said,  "  they  know  their  business. 
They're  bracketing.     .     .     ." 

The  words  were  not  out  of  my  mouth  when  one  fell  right 
among  us.  It  struck  the  far  rim  of  the  castrol,  shattering  the 
rock,  but  bursting  mainly  outside.  We  all  ducked,  and  barring 
some  small  scratches  no  one  was  a  penny  the  worse.  I 
remember  that  much  of  the  debris  fell  on  Hilda  von  Einem's 
grave. 

I  pulled  Blenkiron  over  the  far  parapet,  and  called  on  the 
rest  to  follow,  meaning  to  take  cover  on  the  rough  side  of  the 
hill.  But  as  we  showed  ourselves  shots  rang  out  from  our 
front,  shots  fired  from  a  range  of  a  few  hundred  yards  It 
was  easy  to  see  what  had  happened.  Riflemen  had  been  sent 
to  hold  us  in  rear.  They  would  not  assault  so  long  as  we 
remained  in  the  castrol,  but  they  would  block  any  attempt 
to  find  safety  outside  it.  Stumm  and  his  gun  had  us  at  their 
mercy. 

We  crouched  below  the  parapet  again.  "  We  may  as  well 
toss  for  it,"  I  said^  "  There's  only  two  ways — to  stay  here 
and  be  shelled  or  try  to  break  through  those  fellows  behind. 
Either's  pretty  unhealthy." 

But  I  knew  there  was  no  choice.     With  Blenkiron  crippled 
we  were  pinned  to  the  castrol.     Our  numbers  were  up. 
(To  be  concluded) 
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Trench  Coat 

IMPROVED    PATTERN 

TRENCH    COAT  AND    BRITISH    WARM    IN 


DESIGNED  and  im- 
proved on  the  advice 
of  officers  from  the 
trenches,  Goochs*  Trench 
Coat  to*day  combines  the 
most  reliable  protection, 
<!omfort,  and  service.  Use- 
ful equally  for  Infantry  and 
Mounted  Officers. 

The  Outer  Coat  is  made  of 
Goochs  specially  prepared  rain- 
proof triple  twisted  yam,  lined 
oil  silk  or  cotton,  plus  a  friction^ 
proof  checked  lining,  making  it 
absolutely  impervious  to  any  rain. 

The  Inner  Coat  of  Camel  Fleece 
is  attached  by  buttons.  With  a 
collar  attachment,  this  becomes 
a  perfect  double-breasted  British 
Warm,  worn  SEPARATELY 
without  eviJcnce  of  other  uses. 

Goochs  Trench  Coat  shows  the 
master  -  hand  at  many  distin- 
tfuishinti  points.  It  cannot  let 
in  '*  weather,**  nor  can  it  lose 
its  shape;  its  smartness  enables 
officers  to  wear  it  outside  the 
trenches.    Goochs    guarantee  it. 


£6:6:0 


CARRIAGE 
PAID. 


Complete    Officers' 
Outfits  in  48  hours. 


GOOCHS    Ltd.,   BROMPTON  ROAD  •LONDON  •  S  W 


m^       ^      GUAHANTl 


S' 


\  RAINPROOF  CQAI 


PRICE : 

£4  :  10  :  0 

VVith  detachable  Fleece 
lining   £1:1:0  extra. 

Do.  with  Patent  Collar, 
£1:5:0  extra. 

Carriige  Paid  to  every  pt  rt 
of  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Cadets  and  Officers 
on  Probation 

Can  be  supplied  with 

Whipcord  Tunic,  2  Shirts, 
Breeches  4  Collars, 

Cap  and   Badge,     Tie, 
1   pair  Fox's  Puttees, 

For  £7  :10:0 

NOTE.— When    gazetted  to  Rejjiment 

ail   Buttons,  Badges  and  Braiding  will 

be  supplied  free  of  extra  charge. 


MILLER    6    CO., 

23   HAYMARKET,   S.W. 

AscKta  for  Bri<tol  anii  West  of  England  :   JOHN  WALLS  Ld.,  ^0  Park    St.  Bria'al. 


I  SHORT  TRENCH 
I    MACKINTOSH 

m  The  most  practical  gar- 
§1  ment  for  wet  trenches, 
^  guaranteed  waterproof, 
g  both    strong     and     smart. 

g  An  Officer  writes  ■' — 

=  ''  Dunhills'      Short       Trench 

H  Mackintosh  is  one  of  the  best 

g  and   most   serviceable   Trench 

M  Coats  yet  reproduced." 

M  In  special  winter  texture  : 


Price 


£2   10   0 


Write  for  Special    Catalogue  : 
"  IVhat  every  Officer  Wants." 


m\\\M 


I  DunhillsjLtd..  I 

I       2    Conduit    Street,    W.       | 

M     Manchester  ;  90-92  Cross  St.     Glasgow  :  72  St.  Vincent  St.     ( 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllil 


THE 


BULLET=PROOF    JACKET 

Will  resist  a  '455  GoverniHent  Revolver  Bullet. 


iPatenU-d.) 

PROTECT  the   body  as    well  as  the  head  from  splinters   and  iragments 
of    shell,    spent   bullet:*,  etc. 
No     inconvenience    to  wearer,    little    additional    weight,    freedom    of  move- 
ment,   n^axirrKim   of   protection. 

Full  particulars  ami  st'lf-ineasurem-ent  form  on  application.  COMPLETE 
OUTFITS  AT  SHORT  NOTICE.  Trench  Coats,  liriti&h  Warmfi.  Sam  lirownc 
Belts,  Service  Caps.  Marcnnii;  and  Field  Boots,  Map  Cases,  ELectric  Lamps, 
Prismatic  Binoculars.  Compasses,  Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  Daggers, 
Knives.  Canteens.    Wire   Cutters,  etc. 


Tailorins  Department, 

THE  WILKINSON  SWODD  CO.,  LTD., 

S3    Pa.ll      lVIa.ll,    I^onAon.,     S.W. 

T.  H.  RAKDOLPH.  Managing  Director. 

Complete  Uniforms  within   24  Ikours  when  necess&ry, 

at  strictly  competitive  nrices. 
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Inexpensive 

Petticoat 


Made  by  our  own  workers 
from  rich  quality  plain 
shot  and  plaid  taffeta 
silk.  Cut  extra  full. 
With  double  gathered 
flounce.  In  black  and 
a  wide  range  of  smart 
colourings. 

SPrCIAL    PRICE 


18/9 


CATALOGUE 
POST    FREE. 


DebenKam 
GrFreebody 

Widmorc  Street. 

iCovchdi^^h  Square)  London.W 

Fomous  for  over  d  Century 
fbrloslc  for  Qijoliiy  torVoloe 


CHIFFON 

VELVET 

TEA   FROCK 

MADE  in  rich  quality 
Lyons  chiffon  velvet, 
with  quaint  ninon 
crossover  fichu  and  long 
ninon  sleeves,  bodice  lined 
silk.  In  black,  and  all 
colours. 

St>icial  Price 

98j6 

Same  gown  in  rich  channeuse 

7816 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGRQVE 

VtKKS  ]  KEKT  AND  OXKOBO-STREr.T 

■  LONDON  W  ^^ 

ALSO- AT- LEKOS- SCARBOROUGH 
^=    ilARKOGATE-AND-YORK    == 


Now  Ready.         Vol.  No.  1 

RAEMAEKERS' 
CARTOONS. 


fn  Half-Leather. 


Lettering  in  Gold. 


'T'HE  Volume  contains  an  Introduction  by 
the  Editor  of  "  LAND  &  WATER"; 
a   letter   from   the    Prime    Minister,    Mr 
H.   H.  Asquith  ;  a  portrait  of  the  artist 


1S6  Cartoons   in   colours 


AND 


156 


Chapters  by  the    following 
writers : — 


JOHN  BUCHAN 

BOYD  C.\BLE 

HILaIRE  BELLOC 

ALICE   MEVNEU. 

EDMUND  GOSSE 

Silt  GEORGE    BIRDWOOD 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN 

THE  DEAN  OF  ST     PAUL'S 

H.   DE  VERB  STAdHKILE 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

G.  K.  CHE.STERTON 

ARTHUR  POLLEN 

SIR  HERBERT  WARREN 

SIB   SIDNEY  LEE 


HORACE    ANNESLEY    VACHEiLL 

FKANOIS  S»TOPFORD 

JOHN  OXENHAM 

W.  L.  COURTNEY 

SIR   W.  M.   RAMSAY 

RALPH  D.  BLUME.NFELD 

JOSEPH  THORP 

CLIVE   HOLLAND 

ARTHUR  SHAD WELL 

W.  M.  J.  WLLLIAMS 

CECIL  CHESTERTON 

ALFRED    STEAD 

ARTHUR  MORRISON 

E.  CHARLES  VIVIAN 


Price    20/-  net. 

At    all    Booksellers,   or   direct  from  "  LAND    & 
WATER,"  Empire  House,  Kingsway,  London, W.C. 


For  those  who  have  been  collecting  the  parts,  Binding  Cases 
may  be  obtained  at  6/-  net. 
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OUR    NEW 

ALL-LEATHER  PUTTEES  I 

NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT] 


These  most  comfortable, 
good-looking  puttees  are 
made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
tan  leather,  and  fasten 
simply  wilh  one  buckle  at 
bottom. 

They  are  extremely  dur- 
able, even  if  subjected  to 
the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 
edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  speedily 
putr,  on  or  taken  off, 
readily  mould  to  the  shape 
of  the  leg,  are  as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  leather  belt, 
and  saddle  soap  soon 
makes  them  practically 
waterproof. 

The  price  per  pair  is  16/6,  post 
free  inland,  or  postage  abroad 
1/-  extra,  or  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  business  (not 
banker's)  reference,  and  home 
address. 


XI 


ESTD.  1821 


GRANT. SO  COCKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Military  and  Sporting  Tailors,  Legging  Makers.  M 


==■    THE    ORIGINAL    CORDINC'S,     ESTD.   1839.  — 

The'' Equitor'  Coat 

is  really  waterproof 

and  with  a  snug  fleece  woollen 
lining       buttoned       in       becomes 

an  excellent  greatcoat 
in  which  to  "  travel  light," 
heedless   of  cold  or   wet. 

Tile  slight  surface  moisture  adds 
no  weight  to  the  coat  and  soon 
dries  off  the  material  when  the 
rain  has  ceased,  whereas  a  semi- 
proof  coat  gets  water-logged 
after  some  exposure,  and  even 
though  lined  with  oilsilk  the 
damp  strikes  through  every  seam. 
(This  is  the  verbal  and  written 
evidence  we  have  received  from 
many  officeTs  who  have  had  to  dis- 
card coats  of  the  semi-proof  type.) 
The  "  Equitor "  is  fitted  with  a 
special  riding  fi  apron,  which 
absolutely  shuts  out  any  rain,  and 
can  be  fastened  conveniently,  out 
of  sight,  but  the  coat  serves  just 
as  well  for  ordinary  wear  afoot, 
whether  the  apron  be  fastened 
back  or  not. 

The  "  Equitor  "  keeps  its  wearer 
bone  dry  through  the  heaviest  and 
most  lasting  downpour.  The 
experienced  campaigner  knows 
that  only  such  a  coat  will  fully 
safeguard  his  health  and  prevent 
discomfort. 

In  our  light  weight  No,  31  material,  the  price  of  the  "Equitor"  is  85/- ;  of  our 
No.  23  cashmere,  a  medium-weight  cloth,  10S/-;  without  apron  (either  cloth), 
15/-    less,    with    belt,    5/-  extra. 

The  detachable  iieece  inner  coat  can  be  had  in  two  qualities— No.  1  (fine  wool), 
62/6;   No,  2,  40/-.     When  ordering  an  "Equitor"  Coat  please  state  height  and 
chest  measure  and  send  remittance  (which  will  be  returned  if  the  coat  is  not 
approved),   or  give  home   address   and   business  (not  baniter's)    reference. 
Illustrated  List  at  request. 


mm 


I 


¥    f^    /^^*,Jr**«,-TP       /^O.,  Waterproofers 
*/.  V^.  %^OrCling&  l^Ltd.  toH.M.  the  King 

Only  Addresses: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,&  35  st.  jamess  st.,  s,w. 


Smart  Toque  {as  sketch),  in  black  panne, 
with  the  new  high  bandeau 
effect,   swathed    at    top    in     '\—  sn&. 
Rajah  fasliion.  Price    •-'2 


Debenham  &  Freebody 


fDebenhams  j^intste/ij 


Wigmore  Street,   Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
Famous  tor  over  a  Century  tor  Taste,  for  Quality,  for  Value 


1 

INEXPENSIVE 
BLOUSES 

IN   silk    Crepe,   with  new 
*     round  shape  frill,  edged 
with   hemstitching.       Made 

by  our  own  workers  in    a 

m 

large  range  of  colours  and 
^                white.     The   value   of   this 

m 

^K               blouse  is  quite  exceptional. 

2\ 

^                                         special  Pria:       /2/9 
f                                  Or  ia  rich  crepe  de  Chine,    21/9 

V 

A 

\ 

\\ 

v' 

iJI    MARSHALL  i 
■H    SNELGROVE 

Hf  ^^    I          VERB  STHEKT  AND  OXFOHD  STfiEET 

ALSO  AT  l£EOS  SCARBOROUGH 

''Si  1       "■  ^      '^^    HAEROOATB  AND  YORK   == 

*./ 

Catalogue  Post  Free. 
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WAKE  FRESH 
AND  FIT. 


(/?«»</.    yVo.     6S3tS8/9/70). 


THRESHER'S 


"BOLMAT" 


(REGISTERED) 


The     most    valued     of    long:    service     cfifts    to     any     soldier 

COMPLETIi  relaxation  of  the  limbs  is  always  possible  when  sleeping  on  an  inflated  bed. 
All  regular  types  of  air-beds  are  too  bulky  and  cumbersome  for  general  Active  Service  use. 
The  "Bolmat  "  is  just  the  size  to  accommodate  head,  shoulders,  hip  and  knee.  The  bolster 
cannot  come  adrift,  and  total  size  when  rolled,  i8in.  long  by  4in.  diameter,  permits  its  use  in 
Trench,  Dug-out  or  Camp.  Rapidly  inflated  by  the  mouth,  ground  sheet  unnecessary, 
Cramp,  Stiffness  and  damp  avoided. 

"  /H  t*<  field,  June  22,  iqi6  ; — The  '  Bolmat  '  raenlly  sent  out  to  me  is  a  great  success  and  exceedingly  comfortable. — T.VS.,  Major,  H.Q.,  RJ'.C.,  BMF." 

No.    1,    18  in.    X    30  in.    weight    21b.    9  oz.,       50/-. 

No.   2,    21  in.    X    42in.    wright    31b.    6  oz..      63/-. 

Postage  to  the  Front  1/6. 

Tbe  laveotlon  of  a  well-kaowa  Boglaetr  who  has  used  one  In  a  three  years'  camping  experience, 

THRESHER    &    GLENNY, 

152      &      153      STRAND,      LONDON. 

Maker  of  the  "  THRESHER  "  Trench  Coat- 


PERMANENT      OOAL. 

REMARKABLE  SUCCESS   OF   SIMPLE   AND   INEXPENSIVE  INVENTION 
WHICH    SAVES    SCUTTLES    UPON    SCUTTLES    OF    COAL 

Driscoll's  Incandescent  Fire  Mantle  Replaces  Coal,  but  does  not  Alter  Appearance 
ef  Fire.     Does  not  Requite  any  Special  Installation,  Alteration,  or  Treatment  of  Fuel 

NO  invention  of  recent  times  has  Iwen  received  with  greater  pleasure  or  has  gained  such  rapid  universal  recognition  and  approbation 
as  DrLscoU's  Incandescent  Kire  Mantle,  which  saves  coal  and  increases  heat.  It  is  a  device  of  special  design,  which  is  simply  phiceil 
into  the  centre  of  any  grate.  It  »ciei:tificall_v  ulilisea  the  heat  tnergy  created  by  the  combustion  of  coal,  which,  instead  of  fiving  up 
the  chimney,  as  is  the  case  with  the  larger  portion  of  such  ener<;y  in  ordinary  grates,  is  made  to  bring  the  mantle  to  incandescent  heat. 
Thus  there  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  fire  an  enormously  hot  mass,  throwing  out  more  heat  than  coal  alone  can  give,  vet  absolutely  unburnablc 
and  as  good  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  as  it  is  the  first  day.  The  appearance  of  the  fire  is  in  no  wav  alt  red  ;  the  mantle  is  compJetelv 
covered  by  the  .snrronnding  coal,  and  its  presence  cannot  be  detectid.  XO  IXST.\LLATIOX,  ALTKR.ATIOX,  or  SPECIAL  TRE.\TMKXt 
OF  THE  FUEL  OH  THE  GRATE  IS  XECK.SS.AHY.  There  is  iiu  niurring  ex|KMiditure  of  any  kind  ;  when  once  you  have  purchased  the 
fire  mantle  you  can  enjoy  for  ever  a  beautifully  bright  and  hot  fire  at  an  enormous  saving  of  coal.  The  mantle  is  placed  into  the  grate  with 
ex.-i^tly  as  much^and  no  more — trouble  than  it  is  to  put  on  a  lump  of  coal.     It  requires  no  attention  or  care  of  any  kind. 

EXTREME    SIMPLICITY. 

As  with  most  really  clever  inventions,  the  particiJarly  surprising  part  of  Driscoll's  Incandescent  Mantle  is  its  extreme  simplicity.  There 
is  nothing  complicated  about  its  construction  or  operation,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  require  constant  careful  supervision.  It  is  as 
simple  as  coal  itself — takes  the  place  of  coal  and  increases  the  heat— but  while  coal  burns  away  the  mantle  remains,  everlastinslv  savin" 
fuel.  •  b  J    . .      - 

REMARKABLE    TEST    FIGURES. 

.As  the  result  of  a  recently  restricted  .^(ipervisf'd  test  upon  miiilcin  grates,  it  was  found  that  the  average  i«nsumption  of  coal  per 
giat«  in  the  ordinary  grate  (eight  grates  were  experimented  upon  in  this  particular  test)  was  341b.  of  coal  for  a  period  of  eleven  hours. 
On  the  following  day  one  of  the  new  fire  mantles  was  placed  in  each  of  these  same  grates,  and  the  coal  consumption  per  grate  for  ;i 
period  <•!  twelve   hours  was  then   found  to  have  been  reduced  to  !9lli.  3oz.,   whilst   the   heat   was   greater. 

BEWARE    OF  IMITATIONS. 

The  universal  success  of  the  Incandescent  Fire  Mantle  has  led  to  several  imitations  being  oflfered  to  tlie  public.  In  some  eases  even 
the  wording  and  general  arrangement  of  the  advertisements  of  the  Incandescent  Mantle  C;)mpany  are  so  closily  followed  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  between  the  genuine  Ihnniiighly  tested  Incandescent  Fire  Mantle  an  I 
other  devices.  The  Incandt'scent  Fire  Mantle  does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  laying  of  the  fire,  and  does  not  prevent  poking  the  fire 
It  is  constructed  on  strictly  .scientific  lines  and  produces  its  great  money.saving  clfect  bv  niore  (oniplete  conibuslidii  of  the  coal  and  by  ceneratii 
far  gieater  heat  for  any   given   quantity  of   fuel. 

SAVES  ITS  COST  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

The  price  of  the   Incandescent  Fire  Mantle  is  3s,    (3s.   9d.    post   free),  which   small   sum   is  saved  back  in   a   few  davs      The  mantle   last^ 
fur   an  indefinite   time,   and  can   be   used  in   grates  of   any   size,   pattern,  or  conslri'i  tion.     The  prices  for  despatch  jxrat  free  are  as   follow.'? ; 
post   free 3s.  9d.  Three  Mantles,  post  free  10s.  Od. 


One   Mantle, 
Two 


Six 


.78.  Od 

Twelve  Mantles,  post  free 35s.  Od 

At  this  time  of  enforced  economy  and  with  the  constant  danger  of  the  present    high    coal    prices   rising  still   further 
effected    by    Driscoll's    Incandescent    Fire   Mantle   should    not   be    neglecti^d. 
Orders  and   remittances  should  be  addressed  to  the 


18s.  Od 
the 


great    sr.ving 


INCANDESCENT    MANTLE    COMPANY  (Dept.  32),  174,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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Dunlops  on  the 
Balkan    Front. 

"  JJll  the  drivers  say  they  prefer  Dunlop 
tyres  to  any  other  because  they  stand  the 
great  strain  that  is  put  upon  them  on  account 
of  the  mountainous  state  of  the  country  and 
the  hastily  made  roads  so  well." 

Driver 

Field  yJmbulance, 

Division, 

Salonica. 


Dunlop  :  From  France  and  Flanders, 
Egypt,  German  East  Africa  and  now 
the  Balkan  front  come  splendid 
reports  of  Dunlop  tyres.  There  is  a 
reason  for  real  pride  in  the  know- 
ledge that  active  service  conditions 
have  weighed  Dunlop  tyres  in  the 
balance  and  that  the  tyres  have  not 
been  found  wanting. 


RUBBER    COMPANY,    LIMITED, 

Founders    of    the    Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry, 
PARA    MILLS,    ASTON     CROSS,    BIRMINGHAM. 

OF      ALL      MOTOR     AGENTS. 

Dunlop   Solid   Tyret    for    Heavy    Commercial   Vehicles. 
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UNWISE     RETICENCE 

SINCE  the  war  began  the  country  has  now  and 
again  witnessed  with  considerable  surprise  certain 
outbreaks  of  hysteria  or  emotional  nervousness 
which  previously  had  been  thought  to  be  alien 
to  the  British  character.  The  origin  in  almost  every 
instance  has  been  due  to  bad  news,  exaggerated  by 
rumour,  but  having  a  basis  of  fact  more  or  less  accurate. 
While  deploring  these  outbi-eaks,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  they  might  have  been  obviated,  had  only  those  in 
authority  shown  greater  confidence  in  the  people  and 
realised  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  home  is  not  a 
whit  less  dauntless  than  the  spirit  of  our  fighting  men  on " 
sea  and  land,  and  that  we  have  entered  the  war,  well 
knowing  we  must  take  hard  blows  as  well  as  give  them. 
No  better  illustration  of  this  truth  can  be  given  than  the 
recent  Channel  raid  ;  had  only  the  facts  been  communi- 
cated in  a  more  lucid  and  equivocal  manner,  the  present 
outcry  against  the  Admiralty,  which  has  almost  developed 
into  a  screech,  would  not  have  occurred,  though  the 
criticism  against  the  apparent  passiveness  of  our  Naval 
forces  would  have  remained.  On  this  question  of  strategy 
our  Naval  writer,  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen,  has  much  to  say 
to-day,  which  is  entirely  to  the  point. 

The  position  of  the  Admiralty  is  not  an  easy  one  in 
so  far  as  the  announcement  of  naval  action  is  concerned. 
Of  necessity  the  news  which  first  reaches  Whitehall  is 
incomplete,  and  it  is  only  when  later  reports  are  received, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  may  not  be  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  that  it  is  possible  to  i.ssue  a  communication 
which  is  in  all  respects  reliable  and  comprehensive.  If 
no  report  is  sent  out  until  it  be  full  and  complete,  it  follows 
naturally  that  the  German  Admiralty,  unrestrained  by 
any  decent  consideration  of  truth  or  honesty,  is  able  to 
flood  Neutral  countries  with  flamboyant  falsehoods. 
But  these  falsehoods  will  not  be  checked  by  an  incom- 
plete statement  issued  in  Whitehall  ;  indeed,  such  a 
statement  may  quite  possibly  be  regarded  by  Neutrals  as 
more  or  less  corroborative  of  Teuton  lies.  The  British 
Admiralty  would  therefore  act  more  wisely  were  they 
in  the  future,  when  issuing  their  first  reports  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  that  these  were  necessarily  incomplete, 
and  then  content  themselves  with  a  simple  denial  of  the 
German  version,  and  afterwards  keep  silent  until  it  were 
possible  to  make  a  communication  which  was  both 
accurate,  reliable  and  complete.  No  Neutral,  to  say 
nothhig  of  ourseKes  or  the  Allies,  doubt  that  the  Britisli 
Admiralty  is  truthful,  but  they  are  perplexed  by  seemingly 


contradictory  communications  that  are  now  put  forth 
without  sufficient  explanation,  and  are  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  the  Naval  authorities  may  not  for  some  reason 
or  other  be  withholding  bad  news. 

The  plain  truth  has  to  be  stated  that  the  country  is 
growing  more  and  more  restive  under  the  reticence 
which  the  Government  displays  in  all  branches  of  the 
administration.  This  restiveness  is  in  part  the  outcome 
of  the  Cabinet's  mistaken  fear  of  publicity  in  the  past. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  campaign,  it  has  withheld 
information  to  which  the  nation  was  entitled,  and  which 
could  have  furnished  no  assistance  to  the  enemy  had  it 
been  made  public.  The  blame  for  this  is  often  cast  upon 
the  Censorship,  but  in  our  opinion  the  main  fault  lies  in 
the  old  traditions  of  Government  departments  which 
take  an  almost  childish  delight  in  secrecy,  and  will  only 
tell  what  is  doing  when  it  is  extracted  from  them  piece- 
meal by  Parhamentary  question  and  answer.  This  system 
is  all  very  well  in  normal  times,  but  it  is  not  to  the  public 
advantage  during  a  great  national  struggle. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  spoke  to  the  point  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  question 
of  more  publicity  regarding  our  foreign  policy  was  under 
discussion.  He  alluded  to  the  "  considerable  discontent 
at  the  present  moment  "  in  the  country  regarding  what 
appear  to  be  failures  of  diplomacy,  which  might  be  allayed 
were  more  information  forthcoming,  but  so  far  as  the 
Iweign  Ofiice  was  concerned  he  went  on  to  saj',  that 
"  much  as  he  would  like  to  know  many  facts,  never 
in  the  many  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  House  had  he 
been  able  to  see  in  what  manner  such  communication 
could  be  made  to  the  country  without  doing  far 
more  harm  than  good. "  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  but  foreign  policy  is  a  thing  apart, 
and  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  during  the  same  discussion 
observed,  the  responsible  Minister  cannot  share  his 
responsibility  but  must  continue  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  until  publicly  censured  by  his  fellow  country- 
men and  thus  dismissed. 

To  leave  foreign  policy  at  one  side,  why  cannot 
the  public  be  told  exactly  what  is  being  done  to  shut  down 
German  businesses  in  these  islands  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  The  effect  of  the  shuttlecock  game  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  has  grown  up  round  this 
subject,  has  been  to  create  the  worst  impression  possible. 
Yet  none  seriously  doubt  that  the  Government  is  not  at 
one  with  the  country  in  its  desire  to  eliminate  utterly 
German  influence  over  British  trade  and  commerce,  but 
this  being  so,  it  is  not  understood  why  progress  should 
not  be  reported  from  time  to  time,  and  if  long  delays  are 
absolutely  essential,  why  the;}'  should  not  be  explained. 
We  have  taken  this  subject  as  an  illustration,  because 
there  is  not  a  problem  arising  out  of  the  war  upon  which 
public  opinion  is  more  unanimous  or  pronounced.  Busi- 
ness has  to  be  purged  of  the  German  taint,  now  and  for 
all  time,  not  only  in  the  British  Islands,  but  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  and  by  the  German  taint  we  mean 
precisely  that  secret  and  treacherous  undermining  of 
British  trade  and  commerce  tliat  went  on  as  a  prelude  to 
the  war.  Yet  we  are  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  to  achieve  this  end. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  much  work  of  recon- 
struction in  hand  in  which  public  interest  increases  daily, 
and  the  Government  will  be  well-advised  to  assume  a 
more  communicative  manner.  Never  has  the  nation 
been  so  deeply  concerned,  both  collectively  and 
individually,  in  vital  problems  of  the  hour.  We  are 
a  people  in  arms  ;  more  than  that  we  are  an  educated 
people  in  arms,  who  have  learnt  to  think  out  things  for 
themsehes,  and  the  grea^^er  the  corrfidence  the  Go\ern- 
ment  reposes  in  the  people,  the  better  for  the  country  and 
for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  eiigag;ed. 
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The  Roumanian  Defence 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


THK  Roumanian  field  of  war  is  still  that  to  which 
two  circumstances  direct  the  greatest  attention, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  the  number  of 
men  engaged,  the  least  of  the  various  theatres  of 
'war.     These  two  circumstances  are  the  fact  tliat  it  is  a 
field   in   which   movement   is  still   taking   place   upon  a 
considerable  scale,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  theatre  of 
the  only  enemy  offensive. 

The  object  of  the  Austro-German  alliance  in  this  field 
is  threefold. 

I'irst,  defensive  and  negative  :  to  present  the  pressure 
of  l^oumanian  troops,  aided  by  Russian  contingents, 
from  threatening  Bulgaria  from  the  north,  and,  with 
Bulgaria,  the  communications  with  Turkcj-  in  the  east. 

SccondU',  offensive :  The  invasion  of  Roumania 
through  the  Carpathian  passes. 

Thirdly,  also  offensi\e  :  a  movement  across  the  Danube, 
if  that  be  possible,  in  co-operation  with  the  last. 

The  first,  or  negative  one  of  these  objects  has  been 
amply  attained.  Mackensen  has  defeated  the  Russo- 
Roumanian  army  in  the  Dobrudja  and  forced  it  into  the 
hilly  countr\-  in  the  extreme  north  of  that  district.  He 
has  thereby  imcovered  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
bridgehead  of  Czernavoda  and  in  so  doing  has  reached 
his  strategic  objective.  The  power,  hitherto  possessed  by 
our  Allies,  of  turning  the  Danube  obstacle  by  first-class 
communications,  has  disappeared,  and,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  both  before  and  since  the  event, 
it  is  one  of  grave  importance  to  the  eastern  situation  as  a 
whole. 

Of  the  two  offensive  objects  remaining,  the  third,  the 
threat  to  the  re-crossing  of  the  Danube,  can  be  dealt 
with  more -briefly  than  the  second.  I  will  therefore 
take  it  first 

The  elements  of  the  position  are  these. 

It  is  possible  for  Mackensen  to  establish  a  bridgehead 


upon  the  left ,  northern ,  or  Roumanian ,  bank  of  the  Danube. 
He  can  do  so  because  his  recently  acquired  superiority  in 
the  calibre,  number  and  miuiitionment  of  his  heavy  guns 
enables  him  now  to  dominate  the  further  bank  at  any 
one  ])oint  he  may  choose.  If  the  ta^k  were  nothing 
more  than  this  it  would  already  ha\e  been  accomplished. 
But  an  offensive  action  on  a  large  scale  involving  tiie 
crossing  of  such  an  obstacle  is  a  very  much  larger  matter 
than  merely  establishing  a  local  bridgehead. 

The  character  of  the  Danube  obstacle  is  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  journal.  Very  wide  belts  of  marsh 
with  occasionally  a  doubtful  path  threading  through  them, 
but  usually'  no  communication  at  all,  line  the  northern 
bank.  There  can  be  no  question  of  attacking  in  con- 
siderable force  across  the  obstacle  at  such  points,  for  in 
the  first  place  the  obstacle  is  marsh  and  not  water, 
and  tlierefore  cannot  be  rapidly  passed  in  pontoons 
but  can  only  be  crossed  by  a  causeway  taking  a  very 
long  time  to  establish,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
width  is  such  that  no  effective  screen  of  artillery  fire  from 
the  one  bank  can  be  established  upon  the  other.  But 
this  belt  of  marsh  is  interrupted,  though  at  only  rare 
intervals,  by  banks  or  projections  of  solid  land  which 
com?  down  to  narrow  fronts  upon  the  river  bank  itself. 
Where\'er  such  an  accident  occurs  you  have — in  some 
dozen  places  at  the  most — a  staith,  a  road,  a  town — or, 
at  least  a  large  \illage,  and  often  a  railway,  on  the  I?ou- 
manian  side. 

Now  I  say  that  it  would  not  be  difficult,  so  long  as  this 
now  established  superiority  in  the  number,  calibre  and 
munitionment  of  heavy  artillery  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  southern  bank,  to  establish  a  bridgehead 
at  one  of  these  points  upon  the  northern  bank  ;  but  the 
bridgehead  once  established,  what  about  permanent  com- 
numication  and  deployment  ? 

What  about  tlic  continued  power  to  pass  over  troops  to 
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the  far  side  and  the  spreading  of  them  out  for  action 
when  they  had  reached  the  far  sid-J  ?  The  force  just 
across  would  be  under  the  worst  conditions  of  a  dehle 
and  of  a  dehle  pecuharly  vulnerable. ;  The;  enemy's 
superiority  in  heavy  artillery  permits  him  to  concentrate 
a  crushing  force  from  long  range  upon  one  comparatively 
short  sector,  but  does  not  permit  him  to  destroy  at 
will  weaker  pieces  properly  concealed  and  mobile  on  a 
much  wider  arc.  And  the  bridge  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  these. 

It  would  also,  unless  a  complete  command  of  the 
river  could  be  established  (which  so  far  has  not  been 
the  case),  be  in  perpetual  peril  from  the  water.  For  one 
cannot  imagine  a  concentration  of  artillery  in  this  one  held 
alone  such  as  would  secure  complete  safety  from  such 
attacks.  These  conditions  of  dehle  would  continue  not 
only  upon  the  bridge  itself,  but  in  the  bank  of  land  beyond 
to  the  north,  and  when  the  moment  came  for  deployment 
that  deployment  would  have  to  be  undertaken  under 
conditions  where  the  superiority  in  heavy  artillery  had 
nothing  like  the  weight  it  had  for  the  mere  establishment 
of  a  bridgehead.  For  a  much  larger  sector  would  now 
have  to  be  covered  and  a  sector  increasing  as  the  deploy- 
ment proceeded.  There  are  no  good  positions  for  obser- 
vation of  such  an  effort  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river.  You  do  not  find,  therefore,  the  conditions  you 
have  in  a  moimtain  pass,  where  deployment  upon  the 
plain,  after  the  pass  has  been  carried,  is  aided  under 
modern  conditions  by  observation  from  the  last  foothills. 

The  number  of  men  rendered  useless  at  any  moment 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  in  column  passing  the  defile, 
bridge  and  the  bank  of  land  beyond,  or  packed  ready 
for  that  movement  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  is 
another  adverse  consideration. 

The  enemy's  difficulty  is  men.  Though  he  has  superiority  > 
in  machines  his  trouble  for  numbers  will,  as  he  knows, 
continue  to  increase,  and  the  crossing  with  such  large 
numbers  out  of  action  through  the  length  of  the  defile 
could  only  be  supported,  at  its  head,  with  a  very  small 
balance  of  troops.  Altogether,  then,  the  experiment 
of  forcing  a  Danube  passage  is  a  doubtful  one.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  the  military  opinion  of  Europe  rather 
inclines  to  its  being  attempted  than  not — though  such 
judgments  are  necessarily  guesswork.  No  one  would 
deny,  least  of  all,  I,  should  imagine,  the  enemy  himself, 
that  the  odds  are  against  success  if  it  be  attempted. 

What  of  the  second  main  offensive  operation,  the 
enemy's  action  against  the  Carpathian  border  ? 

The  main  characteristic — which  is  also  the  main 
necessary  limitation — of  this  Austro-German  effort  against 
the  Roumanian  western  border  is  sometimes  not  fully 
grasped. 

Tt  is  not  an  effort  to  get  through  at  some  one  of  nine  • 
m*n  gates  and  six  smaller  ones.  It  cannot  be  com- 
pared, for  instance,  to  the  pressure  of  water  upon, a 
dyke,  which,  if  it  succeeds  in  getting  through  at  any 
point,  has  succeeded  altogether.  To  force  someone  only 
of  the  passes,  even  that  nearest  Bucharest,  while  the  rest 
remained  firmly  held  by  the  Roumanians,  would  be 
perfectly  useless  to  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  an 
advance.  An  advance  under  such  conditions  would 
mean  unprotected  flanks,  unprotected  communications 
(of  nearly  a  week's  march  in  extent)  and  alarge  concen- 
tration of  guns  and  supplies  against  the  permanent 
works  of  Bucharest,  a  concentration  dependent  upon 
such  very  perilous  Unas  behind  it !  Armies  do  not  act  in 
that  fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error  to  assert,  as  has  been 
done  in  some  quarters,  that  the  enemy  does  not  achieve 
his  object  unless  he  forces  all  the  passes.     The  truth  is 
between  the  two.     He  achieves  his  object,  that  is,  under- 
takes an  invasion  of  Roumania  in  force,  if  he  seizes  a 
sufficiently  broad  belt  of  the  frontier  to  make  his  advance , 
secure  from  attack  upon  the  flanks.     For  instance,  if  h^' 
were  unable  to  force  the  passes  upon  the  northern  secteir. 
of  the   frontier,    but   could   master  all   those   upon   the 
southern,  he  could  then  advance  upon  a  sufficiently  broad 
front  across  the  Roumanian  Plain  and  secure  his  right 
Hank  upon  the  Danube  ;'  his  left  Hank  upon  the  moun-' 
tains.     Such  an  ()perati(jn  would  be  called  "  holding  upoit^'- 
the  left  of  his  line  and  manceuvring  by  his  rit;ht,"  and  that'^ 
IS  exactly  what  Falkenhayn  is  at  "the  present  moment  i 
attempting  to  do. 

Falkenhayn's  main  effort   (excludins  the  .preliminary 


successful  battles  at  the  beginning"  of  his  concentration 
when  he  cleared  Transylvania) — Falkenhayn's  main 
effort  at  invasion  proper  has  lasted  now  just  five  weeks 
and  the  period  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  halves.  During  the  first  period  the  manoeuvre 
was  to  hold  upon  his  right  and  pivot  upon  his  left  with 
the  object  of  forcing  the  Northern  Passes  and  thus  cutting 
the  communications  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Roumanians.  The  second  was  a  change  of  plan  :  holding 
upon  his  left  to  manteuvre  upon  his  right  ;  that  is, 
holding  the  Northern  Passes  and  attempting  to  force 
the  southern  ones. 

In  the  first  of  these  plans  he  failed.  The  second  is 
still  proceeding.  He  is  for  the  moment  holding  upon  the 
northern  sector  and  doing  what  he^can  to  force  an  advance 
upon  the  south. 

In  that  attempt  to  force  an  advance  upon  the  south, 
that  is,  through  the  passes  nearest  Bucharest  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Vulcan  Pass,  we  note  three  phases  of 
operation. 

There  is  first  the  main  effort  across  the  Predeal  Pass 
and  its  twin  the  Torzburg.  These  are  the  two  passes 
that  lead  out  from  Brasso  or  Kronstadt.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  enemy  have  a  railway.  In  the  next  they  have 
a  road  only.  Upon  both  they  have  gone  some  five  to 
six  miles  past  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  reaching  in 
the  first  beyond  Predeal  and  in  the  second  to  within  a 
day's  march  of  the  railhead  at  Campulung.  A  general, 
operation  here  is,  if  successful,  more  fruitful  than  else- 
where, not  only  because  these  passes  are  the  nearest 
to  the  capital,  but  also  because  the  nearest  flanking 
pass  to  the  west,  the  Red  Tower  Gorge,  is  50  miles 
away  without  any  direct  communication  by  road 
or  by  railway.  The  next  pass  open  to  the  west 
beyond  the  Red  Tower  Gorge,  the  Vulcan  Pass,  comes 
after  an  even  longer  interval.  This  great  distance  of 
the  next  nearest  Roumanian  forces  and  this  absence  of 
communication  between  them  and  the  two  Brasso  passes 
(the  Predeal  and  the  Torzburg)  mean  that  if  the 
enemy  should  push  right  down  to  the  plain  from  the 
Predeal  and  Torzburg  Passes  his  exposed  right  flank 
would  be  secure  for  a  longer  time  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  Suppose  he  were  to  get  right  down  to 
the  plain,  seizing  as  he  went  the  railhead  at  Campulung, 
he  would,  upon  the  map,  have  his  right  flank  entirely 
exposed,  but  as  there  are  no  direct  communications 
with  the  next  pass,  the  Red  Tower  Gorge  50  miles 
away,  he  could  hold  these  for  some  days  without  fear 
of  an  attack  from  the  Roumanians  from  the  direction  of 
the  Red  Tower  Gorge,  and  meanwhile  begin  to  exercise 
new  pressure  upon  the  Red  Tower  Gorge  immediately 
afterwards. 

An  advance  right  through  the  Predeal  and  the  Torz- 
burg Passes  to  begin  with  is  the  most  practical  plan  for 
the  enemy  to  adopt,  and  it  is  the  plan  he  has  adopted  after 
the  defeat  of  his  attempt  to  master  the  Northern  Passes 
and  to  cut  the  communications  with  Russia.  But  how- 
ever successful  in  the  Predeal  and  Torzburg  he  cannot 
act  from  them  alone,  and  the  menace  of  invasion  only 
becomes  serious  when  we  hear  that  he  has  also  mastered 
the  Red  Tower  in  its  entirety  and  even  the  Vulcan. 

It  is  here  that  the  comparison  of  numerical  strength 
upon  this  front  comes  in.  A  superiority  of  munition- 
ment,  and  of  numbers  of  heavy  pieces  and  of  their  calibre, 
the  enemy  has  unfortunately  for  certainty.  It  is  this 
superiority  \vhich  enables  him  to  advance  where  he  does. 
But  the  question  of  whether  you  can  compel  a  distant 
force  upon  your  flank  to  retire,  or  whether  upon  the 
contrary  it  will  menace  you  ;  the  question  of  which  of 
the  two  forces  manoeuvring  one  against  the  other  shall 
be  the  enveloping  force  is  almost  entirely  a  question  of 
numbers.  This  should  be  clear  from  the  most  elementary 
consideration  of  such  a  situation.  If  I,  coming  with  a  force 
of  ten  men  in  line  against  six  men  in  line  succeed  in  forcing 
back  the  .six,  the  fact  that  I  have  against  me  another 
man  making  a  seventh  some  distance  off  upon  my  right 
does  not  trouble  me.  I  have  enough  men  to  spare  out  of 
myten  to  make  a  sort  of  subsidiary  front  upon  that  flank 
and  deal  with  any  attempt  of  that  isolated  man  to  strike 
tti^ferf'my  flank.  In  practice,  so  far  from  his  attempting 
any  such  thing  he  would  quite  certainly  make  it  his 
business  toYejoin  his  six  colleagues  and  add  his  strength 
to  their  direct  resistance  against  my  ten.  But  if  from 
any  local  tactical  superiority  such  as  superiority  in  heavy 
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guns,  T  am  with  ten  men  forcing  back  ten  and  yet  leave 
upon  mv  flank  an  enemy  force  of  five  able  to  act  inde- 
pendently, it  is  quite  another  matter.  I  have  no  men  to 
spare  to  form  a  new  subsidiary  front  to  defend  that  flank, 
and  I  cannot  proceed  while  it  is  still  in  danger.  ]•'. very- 
thing  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  comparative 
numbers  of  the  invader  or  invaded  when  or  if  the  plain 
should  be  reached  by  the  Austro-Germans  upon  the 
comparatively  narrow  front  which  includes  the  Cam- 
pulung  railway  and  the  Predeal  railway. 

11^ — supposing  that  situation  to  be  establislud- — the 
Koumamans  or  their  Russian  Allies  have  equal  or  superior 
numbers  acting  both  in  front  of  the  invaders  and  to  the 
west  of  them  upon  their  flank,  further  enemy  ad\ance  will 
be  menaced.  It  will  not  e\en  be  undertaken  until  the 
Red  Tower  Pass  and  its  road  have  been  thordughly 
cleared  right  down  to  the  plain.  But  if  the  invaders 
have  a  superiority  of  numbers  they  can  proceed  imme- 
diately even  upon  this  comparatively  narrow  front,  and 
by  their  mere  ad\ancc  compel  the  forces  of  our  Ally 
to  the  west  to  fall  back. 

That  is  the  situation.  Now  what  are  the  opportunities 
of  the  enemy  for  concentrating  in  the  future  a  >uperior 
number  along  this  southern  sector  of  the  Carpathian 
frontier  ? 

Hitherto,  as  we  know,  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so. 
The  Austro-Hungarians  and  (lermans  combined  have, 
as  we  saw  last  week,  mustered  17  divisions,  but  all  those 
di\isions  are  weak  ;  one  of  them  indeed  is  no  more 
than  a  brigade  in  strength,  that  brigade  consisting  of 
two  much  depleted  regiments  of  probably  only  three 
battalions  each,  and  these  battalions  not  at  full  strength 
(the  I2th  and  i6th  Bavarian  Landwehr  Regiments). 

I'urther  we  know  that  of  these  17  divisions  more 
than  half  are  drawn  from  the  perilously  exhausted  forces 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  that  only  six  are  (ierman. 

The  calculation  would  seem  to  be  that  with  the  advance 
of  winter  men  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  Alpine  front 
to  reinforce  the  effort  against  Roumania.  Whether  this 
calculation  is  just  or  not  only  the  future  can  show.  But 
the  rapid  and  striking  recent  Italian  success  upon  the 
Carso  (to  which  we  will  turn  later),  is  not  a  favourable 
opien.  Winter  will  not  stop  the  pressure  upon  the  Carsc, 
which  is  very  hard  land  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea 
and  southern  position  largely  free  from  snow.  Further, 
the  political  importance  ot  Trieste  compels  the  Austrian 
(iovernment  to  make  e\ery  effort  to  hold  the  Italian 
superiority  in  men  and  guns  upon  this  short  but  vital 
front.  A  continuation  of  the  Italian  pressure  here,  a 
succession  of  such  blows  as  ha\'e  recently  been  dealt,  will 
certainly  divert  such  men  as  can  be  spared  from  the  Alpine 
front  down  to  the  now  seriously  weakened  Carso  front, 
and  will  check  the  power  of  reinforcing  Falkenhayn's 
effort  in  the  Southern  Carpathians. 

The  actual  progress  of  the  enemy  upon  the  only  three 
passes,  the  southern  passes,  where  he  is  for  the  moment 
seriously  trying  to  manteuvre,  has  been  very  slow  up  to 
the  present  moment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  general 
reader,  confused  by  strange  names  and  possessed  of  no  large 
scale  maps  of  the  district,  appreciates  how  slow  it  has 
been. 

In  the  Vulcan  Pass  the  enemy's  effort  has  completely 
failed.  He  has  lost  the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  division, 
probably  more,  many  guns,  nearer  2,000  than  1,000 
prisoners,  and  the  Roumanians,  continuing  their  pursuit 
towards  the  summit,  have  already  biuied  nearly  1,5000! 
his  dead.     .Ml  that  has  been  the  work  of  the  last  week. 

He  will  t>c  compelled  to  reinforce  here  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  sector. 

In  the  Red  Tower  Pass  he  has  been,  up  to  the  moment 
of  writing,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  a  standstill.  He 
attacks,  sometimes  gains  a  little  ground  and  piles  up  a 
certain  number  of  wounded,  but  he — so  far — has  not 
gone  seriously  forward.  He  is  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  where  he  was  after  the  failure  to  ehvelop 
the  Roumanian  army  weeks  ago,  and  after  the  falling 
back  of  that  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chineni. 
He  has  for  the  moment  abandoned  the  attempt  to  push 
along  the  railway  and  the  road  directly,  and  during  the 
past  week  he  has  confined  his  efforts  to  attacks  upon  the 
foothills  on  either  side.  His  most  serious  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  Predeal  Pass  and  its  western  flanking  neigh- 
bour the  Torzburg  or  Pasul  Bran. 

Hq  detailed  sketch  map  could  gi\c  the  reader  a  just 


impression  of  what  nas  taken  place  here.     But  I  think  a 
general  description  can  do  so. 

In  both  cases  the  enemy  is  opposed  by  the  Roumanians 
entrenching  on  what  are  called  "  secondary  crests."  We 
all  know  that  in  most  mountain  regions  there  is  first  of  all 
the  main  crest.  From  this  spread  out  perpendicularly 
to  it  ridges  going  down  to  the  plain  upon  either  side,  like 
iribs  from  a  backbone.  From  these  again  much  shorter 
crests  strike  out  parallel  to  the  main  crest  and 
come  down  from  either  side  upon  the  valleys  of 
the  streams  which  the  mountains  feed.  It  is  these 
short  spurs  which  are  called  the  "secondary  crests," 
and  when  they  occur  in  fairly  even  succession,  each 
pair  facing  upon  cither  side  of  the  stream,  they  form 
excellent  opportunities  for  defence  against  enemy  forces 
attempting  to  descend  the  valleys  after  they  have  forced 
the  summits  of  the  passes.  All  mountain  warfare  is  full 
of  such  examples. 

When  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  we 
find  that  the  places  mentioned  as  positions  defended  by 
our  Allies  are  exactly  of  this  nature,  and  that  resistance 
is  easier  in  proportion  to  the  regularity  and  succession  of 
such  secondary  crests.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
Cilobucetu  position,  which  the  Germans  acquired  last 
Sunday.  It  is  formed  by  a  series  of  steepisli  rounded 
heights  parallel  to  the  main  crest  and  only  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  it. 

This  ridge  was,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  last  Sunday, 
but  another  similar  ridge  confronts  the  invader  a  very 
.short  distance  further  down  the  road  to  the  south,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  20  miles  before  the  plain  shall  be  reached. 

Unfortunately,  upon  the  twin  passes  of  the  Torzburg 
secondary  crests  of  this  sort  are  rare.  The  main  valley 
runs  right  down  to  the  railhead  at  Campulung  with  very 
little  interruption  by  spurs  jutting  out  upon  either  side, 
and  defensive  positions  are  correspondingly  difficult  to 
find.  ,  Nevertheless,  the  enemy  has  been  held  up  for  the 
better  part  of  a  month  upon  the  most  serviceable  of  these 
— those  which  dominate  the  little  hamlet  of  Dragosavele, 
which  is  a  full  eight  miles  from  Campulung  station. 

ITALY 

The  significance  of  the  Italian  success  upon  the  Carso 
has  already  been  touched  upon.  ^Ve  will  now  return  to 
it  in  somewhat  more  detail. 

Upon  Wednesday  last,  November  ist,  after  accurate 
and  intensive  artillery  preparation,  the  Itahan  infantry 
was  launched  at  11  in  the  morning,  in  what  strength  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  heaviest  of  the  work  being  done  by 
four  divisions,  the  nth  army  corps  and  the  4th  and  45th 
divisions.  It  carried  all  the' high  land  to  the  east  of  that 
depression  through  the  Carso  plateau  called  the  Valoni 
and  by  evening  had  also  established  itself  in  the  lowlands 
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to  the  north  upon  the  line  of  crosses  marked  I,  I,  upon  the 
foregoing  Sketch  II.  This  Hne  passed  through  the  foothills 
of  San  Marco,  beneath  the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  east 
of  Gorizia.  It  included  Sober  in  the  plain,  just  touching 
the  low  hills  which  near  Sober  diversify  that  plain,  and 
rising  on  to  the  Carso  passed  through  the  rocky  summit 
called  Pcchinka,  went  east  to  Segcti  across  the  road 
between  Oppochiasella  and  Castagnevizza,  nearer  the 
latter  of  the  two  points,  and  struck  the  Adriatic  some- 
where near  Duino. 

In  this  first  blow  4,731  men  were  taken  prisoners  and  132 
oflicers,  two  heavy  pieces  and  18  field  guns.  It  was  a 
complete  destruction  of  the  second  line  of  defence  which 
the  Austrians  had  thrown  up  after  their  first  heavy  defeat 
of  the  summer. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  action  was  the  way 
in  which  the  advance  could  proceed  the  next  day.  Though 
reinforcement  was  pouring  in  on  the  enemy's  side,  the 
Italians  upon  Thursday,  November  2nd,  carried  the  line 
up  to  the  positions  marked  222  with  a  broad  black 
line  on  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  characteristic 
of  this  advance  was  "that  it  reached  the  dominating 
summit  of  the  Faiti,  which  stands  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  plain  of  the  Vippacco.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
observation  point  for  the  whole  region.  It  is  not 
the  best  or  completely  dominating  point.  That 
lies  two  or  three  miles  off  to  the  east  in  the  shape  of 
the  Tristelj  rock,  which  is  400  feet  higher  still. 
But  it  commands  all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
lighting,  and  has  a  view  stretching  right  down  to  the  sea 
upon  the  southern  side.     It  has  been    correspondingly 


strongly  fortified  and  the  carrying  of  it  was  a  signal  proof 
of  the  ascendancy  the  Italian  troops  have  acquired. 

On  the  Friday  the  weather  somewhat  changed,  and 
on  the  Saturday  there  was  a  heavy  fog  upon  these  high 
hills,  rolling  in  from  the  sea.  But  when  on  this  day  the 
full  total  of  prisoners  could  be  counted  it  was  found  they 
had  increased  to  no  less  than  8,()86,  of  whom  270  were 
officers.  While  the  Italian  authorities  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  the  total  of  prisoners  since  the  first  great 
offensive  stroke  of  three  months  ago,  was  no  less  than 
40,471,  of  whom  1,008  were  officers. 

This  success  was  due  at  once  to  the  superiority  of  our 
Ally's  heavy  artillery  and  its  munitionment—  for  in  the 
west  that  superiority  is  getting  clearly  evident  every- 
where. But  it  was  also  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
Austrian  command  to  furnish  the  proper  quality  of 
troops  for  this  vital  sector.  The  numbers  are  still  kept 
up.  What  is  gone  is  the  homogeneity  of  the  organisation 
and  the  solid  human  material  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war.  All  testimonies  as  to  the  type  of  prisoner  taken  bear 
witness  to  this,  and  it  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
Italians  discovered  among  their  prisoners  such  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Croats. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  all  the  strength  of  this  front 
depended  upon  the  Hungarian  regiments,  but  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  whole  character  of  the  war  which  has  followed 
Brusilov's  great  success  of  last  June,  has  been  particu- 
larly conspicuous  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  Austrian 
forces  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  human 
material  available  even  for  so  vital  a  point  as  tlie  sector 
covering  Trieste. 


The  Somme 


The  British  and  French  forces  upon  the  Somme  have 
taken,  but  in  part  lost  again  during  the  present  week, 
two  positions,  the  final  holding  of  which  would  be  very 
perilous  to  the  enemy  and  the  recapture  of  which  he 
has  therefore  attempted  to  effect — and  partially  succeeded 
in  effecting  at  heavy  expense. 

These  two  positions  are,  upon  the  British  front,  the 
island  or  Butte  or  hill  of  Warlencourt,  and  upon  the 
I'Vench  sector  the  ruins  of  Saillissel. 

The  value  of  the  Butte  de  Warlencourt  is  not  only 
that  it  is  the  last  high  land  before  Bapaume  and  com- 
mands the  two  roads  converging  upon  that  town,  but  also 
I  think  that  it  gives  the  first  view  of  that  shallow  valley 
in  front  of  Bucquois,  which  I  described  a  fortnight  ago. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  the  view  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  Butte  commands  enough  of  this  valley  to  dis- 
cover the  gun  positions  hitherto  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
its  southern  slope,  but  I  know  that  it  gives  some  view 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  depression.  The  full  view  is  not 
obtained  until  one  is  across  the  brook  2,000  yards  further 
to  the  north-east  upon  the  edge  of  Loupart  Wood,  and  if 
such  a  position  is  obtained  the  results  upon  all  the  enemy 
salient  beyond  the  Ancre  will  be  immediately  felt. 

At  any  rate,  the  presence  of  British  pressure,  which 
was  advancing  upon  the  slope  of  the  Butte  and  according 
to  the  account,  was  for  a  moment  on  its  summit,  constitutes 
such  a  menace  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  that  a  counter- 
attack delivered  with  great  force  and  at.  great  expense 
in  the  course  of  last  Monday,  partially  succeeded  in  its 
object,  and  recovered  a  section  of  the  more  advanced 
trenches  here  which  had  been  reached  the  day  before. 
But  on  all  the  rest  of  the  line  the  British  advance  of  the 
week  was  maintained. 

The  German  counter-attack  upon  Saillissel  had  the 
same  motive  and  much  the  same  result.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  presence  of  the  French  upon  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  dominating  the  valley  of  the  little 
Tortille  river  gives  them  a  view  upon  the  gun  positions 
behind  the  hill  of  St.  Quentin,  and  that  hill,  as  was 
described  in  detail  a  fortnight  ago  in  these  columns,  is 
the  co\er  and  position  which  renders  possible  the  German 
seizure  of  all  the  positions  south  of  the  summit  as  far  as 
Barleux. 

It  was  the  German  gun  positions  behind  the  hill  of  St. 
Quentin,  for  instance,  which  gave  the  enemy  the  power 
to  bombard  and  rush  the  section  of  the  most  advanced 
French  trench  on  the  land  which  falls  from  the  Maisonette 


farm  to  the  Somme.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Germans  that  the  French  should  not  reach 
this  ridge.  They  have  heavily  reinforced  the  sector  in 
front  of  the  "  Epine  "  of  Malassise,  where  the  best  view 
of  the  mount  St.  Quentin  position  could  be  obtained,  and 
temporarily  checked  the  French  advance  from  Buchavesnes. 
The  most  advanced  French  trenches  are  here  from  400 
to  500  yards  from  the  summit,  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
But  the  French  will  also  have  a  complete,  though  much 
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more  distant  view,  if  they  could  take  the  whoK'  of  the 
wood  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast.  lor  this  wood  folds  over  the  lop 
of  the  ridge  like  a  carpet. 

Now  the  Wojd  of  St.  Pierre  \'aast  is  threatenid  on  the 
south  by  the  French  positions  and  also  from  the  west. 
The  threat  from  the  north,  which,  if  it  can  be  develt)ped, 
would  render  the  wood  untenable,  depends  upon  the 
occupation  of  the  village  of  Saillissel.  That  village  forms, 
as  I  have  explained  before, 'the  standing  jjart  of  the  letter 
T,  the  cross  part  being  the  adjoining  village  of  Sailly. 
This  standing  part  of  the  T  projects  out  eastward  from 
the  main  road  running  parallel  with  the  northern  edge  of 


the  wood,  and  il  or  when  the  Frent-h  completely  occupy 
the  ruins  of  Saillissel,  the  wood  becomes  untenable. 

Now  the  French  seized  Saillissel  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  last,  and  the  effect  was  inniiediately  felt  in  the 
loss  ol  the  tirst  (ieiuian  trenches  in  the  wood,  but  before 
this  advance  could  j)rocccd  much  further  the  Germans 
upon  Monday  last  developed  a  very  stroiig  counter- 
attack upon  a  position  so  critical  to  their  whole  line  and 
succeeded  in  re-taking  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  Saillissel. 

With  regard  to  both  this  critical  point  and  to  that  of 
the  Butte  de  W'arlencourt,  the  position  stands  thus  im- 
decided  at  the  moment  of  writing.  H.  Bui.LOC 


The  Chief  Command 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


FOR  the  third  time  in  the  course  of  the  war  the 
paramount  naval  question  of  the  moment  is  the 
character  of  the  administration  at  Whitehall. 
The  first  crisis  occurred  quite  early  in  the  war. 
Save  for  the  raid  into  the  Bight  of  Heligoland  late  in 
August,  the  public  had  few  evidences  of  British  naval 
activity,  and  far  too  many  stories  of  German  naval 
success.  The  thing  began  with  perhaps  the  most  de- 
plorable failure  of  all  when  the  Gocbcn  and  the  Breslau 
were  allowed  to  get  past  the  whole  French  Fleet,  a 
squadron  of  British  battle  cruisers  more  than  three  times 
as  powerful  as  the  fugitives,  and  a  squadron  of  four 
armoured  cruisers  as  well.  Then  there  was  the  lamentable 
episode  of  the  Naval  Brigade  at  Antwerp.  The  situation 
culminr.ted  when,  after  the  German  submarine  successes 
in  the  North  Sea,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  was  laying 
mines  when  and  as  he  liked  and  with  impunity.  A  feu- 
knew  that  we  had  begun  the  war  without  there  being  a 
single  harbour  protected  on  the  North  East  coast.  Every- 
one knew  that  something  must  be  radically  wrong. 
Shortly  after  Lord  Fisher"s  return  to  office  thiiigs  took  a 
turn  for  the  better.  Sir  Do\'eton  Sturdee's  victory  at 
the  Falkland  Islands,  the  capture  of  the  Eviden  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  Kai-lsruhc  put  a  new  complexion 
on  the  war.  But  as  the  October  crisis  had  brought  no 
change  of  system,  but  only  a  change  of  persons,  there  was 
no  security  against  fuither  blunders  of  a  capital  kind. 
There  was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  better 
doctrine  or  principle  would  lie  behind  naval  adminis- 
tration, and  the  adventure  of  the  Dardanelles  came  as  a 
rude  reminder  that  we  could  have  no  guarantee  against 
the  continuance  of  disasters  at  sea  until  the  conduct  of 
naval  war  was  taken  out  of  lay,  and  put  into  professional, 
hands.  The  strength  of  the  present  regime  has  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  lav.  The  seam.en 
on  the  Board  or  the  War  Staff  have  not,  that  is  to  say. 
been  overridden  and  driven  to  mad  adventures  by  their 
civilian  chief.  This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  negative  merit. 
The  positive  achievement  was  keeping  in  far  closer  touch 
with  the  fleets,  so  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  at 
least  able  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the  general  conduct 
of  the  war. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  regime  has  lain  in  the  fact 
that  Its  constituent  members  are  entirely  without  war 
experience— a  grave  disadvantage  when  it 'is  remembered 
that  none  of  the  administrations  immediately  preceding 
the  war  had  succeeded  either  in  getting  the  fighting  fleet 
ready  for  its  business,  or  in  preparing  an  organisation  for 
its  general  direction  from  home,  trained  to  act  on  the  right 
principles  of  strategic  offence,  or  prepared  with  adecpiale 
defensive  plans  against  the  more  obvious  forms  of  offence 
that  the  enemy  might  adopt.  The  art  of  running  a  naval 
war  had  therefore  to  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  war 
itself.  It  was  an  obvious  weakness  that  Whitehall 
should  remain  without  the  assistance  of  any  officei-'who 
had  seen  fighting.  That  this  was  the  weakness  of  {he 
l)osition  was  pointed  out  very  frankly  in  these  columns 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Waiting  on  the  fourth  of  last 
December  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Asquith's  sajahg  'that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  weie  jointly  and  severally  respon- 
sible for  naval  polic\-,  I  pointed  out  that  this  represented 
a  change  in  theory  since  most  of  the  then  Sea  Lords  had 


been  appointed  to  their  office,  not  less  remarkble  than 
the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  character  of  the 
sea  war,  and  jjioceedcd  : 

None  of  them  have  had  direct  experience  of  the  war, 
either  in  its  first  stage  or  in  the  second.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  personnel  of  the  War  Staff  has,  it  is  true,  been 
altered  since  the  war  began,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  only  one  of  its  chief  members  was  taken  from 
the  Fleet.  But  the  War  Staff  is  only  concerned  with 
plans  of  operations,  with  mobilisation  and  with  intelli- 
gence. It  has  no  department  dealing  with  the  technique 
of  the  use  of  weapons,  although  all  tactics — and  hence  all 
strategj' — must  ultimately  be  founded  upon  weapons 
and  the  ways  of  using  them.  This  war  has  been  fruitful 
in  surprises,  and  rich  in  revelations  of  the  unexpected 
power  of  weapons,  and  not  less  in  the  proofs  of  the 
deficiencies  of  many  of  our  methods.  The  use  of  guns 
when  ships  are  at  speed  and  manauvring,  the  possi- 
bilities of  indirect  fire,  whether  from  the  stationary  or 
steaming  ships,  the  possibilities  of  the  submarines,  and 
the  scope  and  power  of  its  antidotes,  the  art  of  using 
mines  and  of  frustrating  their  use — on  all  of  these  things 
the  Admiralty  should  be  advised  by  those  who  can  speak 
with  authority,  because  in  the  light  of  the  complem.ent 
and  most  recent  knowledge. 

"■  It  would,  of  course,  be  the  merest  folly  to  send  every 
officer  now  at  Whitehall  to  sea,  and  to  start  with  an 
entirely  new  team  taken  from  the  sea.  But  the  gradual 
substitution  of  men  whose  war  experience  is  personal  and 
direct,  for  those  whose  knowledge  is  only  second  hand, 
could  be  begun  at  once  to  the  great  advantage  of  all. 
And  in  this  connection  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
direction  of  all  the  fleets  is  a  far  more  difficult  and 
certainly  a  far  more  important  affair,  than  the  command 
of  any  single  fleet. 

"  The  constitution  of  proper  staffs  for  gunnery,  tor- 
pedoes, mines  and  submarines,  so  that  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  witness  once  more  the  employment  of 
fleets  without  reference  to  the  limitations  of  their  weapons, 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency.  These  should  be 
constituted  at  once,  and,  as  no  such  staffs  exist,  there 
is  not  in  this  case  any  question  of  swopping  horses  in  mid- 
stream. In  the  last  seven  months  the  Navy  has  dis- 
covered a  mind  of  its  own  and  knows  what  it  wants  to  do. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  restored  it  to  its  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. Can  Mr.  Balfour  get  his  Council  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Fleets  ?  He  \rill  not  have  an  easy  task.  Every 
oflicer  will  be  eager  to  get  to  sea.  But  the  men  at  sea 
will  fight  like  tigers  to  stay  there.  There  is  nothing 
more  hated  in  the  Navy  than  an  office  stool." 

On  another  occasion  I  set  out  Mr.  Balfour's  dilemma 
to  be  this.  The  number  of  best  men  in  the  Fleet  is 
necessarily  limited.  The  e.vpcriencc  they  arc  getting 
in  war  is  invaluable  to  them  if  the  most  is  'to  be  made 
of  their  forces  in  battle.  How  far  is  it  wise  to  remove 
them  from  these  squadrons,  to  replace  them  by  less 
experienced  men,  thus  apparently  weakening  the  fleets 
for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  Admiralty  ?  Make 
a  list  of  the  best  men  at  sea,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to 
jiersuade  yourself  that  they  are  indispensable  where 
they  are.  Still,  the  major  counsel  of  wisdom  must  after 
all  be  the  guide,  and  that  I  submit  is  as  in  the  passage  I 
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Iiavc  quoted,  "  that  the  direction  of  all  the  fleets  is  a  far 
more  difficult  and  certainly  a  far  more  important  affair 
than  the  connnand  of  any  single  fleet." 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  these  words  were  written, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  that  it  is  only  now  that 
these  matters  come  once  more  into  controversy.  A  great 
many  things  have  happened  in  that  year,  and  it  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  there  has  been  no  loss  of  efficiency  through 
the  neglect  to  make  good  the  most  startling  of  all  the 
omissions  of  Mr.  Churchill's  pre-war  administration — ■ 
namely,  the  failure  to  place  the  arts  of  using  and  of 
parrying  the  weapons  with  which  naval  war  is  waged, 
under  the  care  of  efficient  staff  administration.  Victory 
must  ultimately  depend  upon  getting  the  most  out  of 
mines,  torpedoes,  and  guns  and  in  thwarting  the  enemy's 
effort  to  use  them  against  us.  Mr.  Churchill.  })ut  the 
matter  into  a  nutshell  in  liis  famous  memorandum  of 
January  1912,  when  he  told  the  world  that  almost  all 
eiTors  of  strategy  and  tactics  could  be  redeemed  by  "  imit 
elhciency,"  and  that,  without  it,  the  best  combinations 
were  but  the  preliminaries  of  defeat.  Having  said  a  wise 
thing,  he  proceeded  to  do  the  foolish  one  by  establishing 
a  staff  to  elaborate  "  the  preliminaries  of  defeat  "  uithout 
moving  a  step  towards  securing  the  "  unit  efficiency," 
upon  which  the  value  of  all  strategy  and  tactics  must 
depend.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that,  with  every  naval 
w  capon  an  untried  novelty  there  existed  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  no  organisation  for  the  study  of  any  one  of 
I  hem.  This  ciel'ect  could  surely  with  advantage  have 
been  niacie  good  long  ago. 

The   Channel  Raid 

The  passage  I  have  quoted  above  from  an  article  written 
last  December  is  proof  enough  that  the  necessity  for 
an  occasional  rearrangement  of  tasks  amongst  the 
leading  men  in  the  navy  can  be  admitted  without  causing 
either  surprise  or  excitement.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  add  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  Press  are  at  all 
likely  to  contribute  any  suggestions  of  value  as  to  the 
character  of  the  changes  that  should  be  made.  The  Civil 
Chief  of  the  Admiralty  is  the  only  man  who  has  access 
to  all  the  e\'idences  by  which  the  capacities  of  the  different 
officers  can  be  judged.  It  is  for  the  (lovernment,  advised 
by  him  and  his  colleagues,  to  settle  on.  naval  policy,  and 
after  examining  his  evidences  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several 
admirals  and  captains,  to  choose  the  instruments  for  its 
execution.  That  in  many  directions  there  will  have  to  be 
changes,  or  at  least  extensions  of  policy,  is  clear,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  rnoment  when  the 
]x>rsonnel  has  to  be  readjusted  to  meet  them,  a  con- 
troversy over  certain  aspects  of  Admiralty  policy  should 
have  arisen.  The  attack  on  Mr.  Balfour  for  the  character 
of  his  communications  about  the  Channel  raid  are,  when 
examined,  even  more  trivial  than  the  raid  itself,  and  it 
is  a  pity  they  should  have  been  made,  because  they 
hardly  create  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  right 
solution  of  the  very  complex  and  delicate  problems  now 
before  him. 

During  the  past  year  the  situation,  as  we  saw  last  week, 
has  been  complicated  by  the  necessity  the  enerhy  is 
under  to  use  his  naval  forces  to  the  utmost.  He  has  not 
sought  and  will  never  seek  a  decisive  fleet  action,  but  he 
has  developed  the  submarine  to  the  utmost,  and  is 
backing  his  submarine  activities  to  the  utmost  of  his 
daring  in  raids.  In  his  recent  sorties  he  has  been  un- 
fortunate. Thrice  he  has  had  ships — two  or  more 
dreadnoughts,  and  one  cruiser— torpedoed,  a  discourag- 
ing experience  and  eloquent  ■  of  our  submarine  skill  and 
daring.  For  all  these  attacks  were  delivered  very  near 
the  German  bases.  But  we  can  never  produce  the  fullest 
possible  defence  against  either  occasional  surface  raids 
or  systematic  submarine  attack  upon  our  trade,  until  our 
whole  cruiser  and  destroyer  force  is  available,  and  they 
cannot  be  so  available  until  the  enemy's  fleet  is  finally 
disposed  of — an  excellent  reason  why  Admiral  Scheer, 
if  he  is  still  in  command,  or  Prince  Heiiry,  if  he  has  super- 
seded him,  should  seek  to  evade  that  issue  as  long  as 
possible.  But  failing  the  completest  means  of  defence, 
we  have  to  use  the  second  best,  and  as  the  enemy  seems  to 
be  devoting  the  bulk  of  his  ship-building  capacity,  not  to 
preparing  for  a  decisive  battle,  which  he  caunot  hope  U) 
win,  but  for  the  n.cw  nucyrc  lic  course  in  which  his  prospects 
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are  far  brighter,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  defensive,  to 
which  in  this  matter  we  are  condemned,  must  be  at  a 
permanent  disadvantage.  And  in  the  result  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  .Admiralty  suffers. 

It  has  suffered  more  than  it  need  have  done  in  the 
present  crisis,  owing  to  the  incredible  folly  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  announcing  that  a  decisive  victorj'^  at  sea  is 
absolutely  unnecessary,  because  wc  already  enjoyed 
every  advantage  that  such  a  victory  could  bestow,  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  a  statement  like  this  cannot 
be  dismissed  by  saying  that  it  is  not  intrinsically  more 
absurd  than  certain  otfier  of  Mr.  Churchill's  sayings,  nor 
more  in  conflict  with  every  right  naval  principle  than  so 
many  of  his  actions  when  he  was  First  Lord.  Nor  is  the 
case  really  mended  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
on  this  principle  that  the  fleet  acted  at  Jutland,  and  that 
no  doctrine  more  abhorrent  to  the  men  at  sea  could 
easily  be  imagined.  For  the  fact  remains  that  from  the 
autmnn  of  iqii  until  the  spring  of  iqi5,  Mr.  Churchill 
was  not  only  the  First,  but  the  only  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and,  inconceivable  as  it  appears  to  us  now,  there  does  seem 
to  be  every  reason  for  supposing  that  he  always  thought 
that,  if  our  fleet  was  sufficiently  superior  in  numbers  to 
the  enemy's,  it  need  never  be  called  upon  to  fight  at  all. 
That  any  man  in  his  senses  thought  we  could  and  should 
conduct  a  naval  war  on  the  theory  of  the  navy  being 
neutral — too  strong  and  therefore  too  proud  to  fight — 
sounds  now,  of  course,  like  madness.  But  it  is  the  only 
supposition  which  explains  the  neglect  to  develop  to  their 
utmost  the  means  of  fighting,  to  prepare  for  a  complete 
policy  of  naval  offensive. 

A  Poh'cv  of  Passivity 

The  neglect  to  prepare  an  instant  and  effective  blockade 
derives  immediately  from  the  theory  that  the  role  of  the 
fleet  is  purely  defensive,  that  if  it  is  strong  enough  in 
numbers  it  is  in  no  danger  from  attack.  For,  in  the  old 
wars  one  of  the  chief  means  of  forcing  an  enemy  to  fight 
was  to  stop  his  sea  supplies.  But  if  you  do  not  want  the 
enemy  to  attack,  if  your  prejudice  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
passivity,  then  you  will  neglect  the  means  of  pi^ovoking 
a  fight,  just  as  you  will  neglect  the  methods  for  ensuring 
victory  when  the  opportunity  for  a  fight  comes.  ■  Now, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  everything  in  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet  itself  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  Churchil- 
lian  heresy.  But  it  has  not  been  repudiated  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  we  carmot  be  surprised  if  some  critics 
interpret  the  lack  of  initiative  of  which  they  complain, 
by  the  supposition  that  Whitehall  is  still  tainted  by  the 
wholly  defensive  ideas  that  marked  its  policies  under  its 
former  chief.  It  follows  then,  that  Mr.  Balfour's  admin- 
istration is  for  the  moment  suffering,  not  only  from  the 
consecpiences  of  the  failure  of  its  predecessor  to  prepare 
for  war  and  to  run  it  on  right  principles,  but  from  the 
obloquy  attaching  to  the  wrong  theory  that  explains 
those  failures. 

The  whole  situation  has  now  been  complicated  by  the 
trouble  over  the  Air  Board.  Into  the  merits  of  this 
question  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  But  so  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  public  controversy  it  looks  as  if  the  root 
of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  failure  of  the  men  at  the  top  to 
appreciate  the  operations  and,  therefore,  the  needs  of  the 
men  who  do  the  actual  work.  Is  it  possible  that  a  similar 
weakness  marks  the  administration  of  the  anti-submarine 
cam])aign  ?  Most  of  us  now  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  work  that  the  anti-submarine  force  is 
called  upon  to  carry  out.  The  Admiralty's  recent  reply 
to  the  German  slanders  o\er  the  destruction  of   L'41, 
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shows  further  light  upon  the  matter.  It  is  work  that  is 
necessarily  carried  out  from  a  great  number  of  separate 
bases  and  must  therefore  locally  be  under  a  great  number 
of  separate  commands.  We  know  nothing  of  how  these 
commands  are  co-ordinated  ;  to  what  extent  and  how  the 
forces  from  one  base  co-operate  with  their  neighbours 
to  the  right  and  left  ;  what  organisation  exists  at  N\'hite- 
hall,  not  only  for  securing  the  right  inter-action  of 
separate  forces,  but  the  best  and  most  effective  action  by 
all  the  forces.  How  far,  for  instance,  are  the  experiences 
of  one  command  made  accessible  to  the  others  i  How 
long  does  it  take  when  any  device  or  method  proves 
successful  in  one  locality  to  equip  all  the  other  independent 
forces  with  the  device  in  question,  or  to  communicate  to 
them  the  nature  of  the  manceuvre  that  has  brought 
good  results  ?  Again,  we  know  nothing  of  there  being 
anv  Admiralty  authority  for  controlling  the  movements 
of  trading  vessels  with  a  view  to  the  closest  and  most 
constant  co-operation  between  these  and  the  forces  that 
are  to  defend  them.  Is  the  staff — whatever  it  may  be— 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  this  work  at  Whitehall, 
composed  of  men  personally  familiar  with  the  work  in  the 
outlying  districts  ?  Does  it,  in  fact,  elicit  the  utmost 
possible  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  local  men  ? 

AH  naval  administration  is  open  to  the  weakness  that 
the  head  of  each  organisation  m\ist  be  senior  to  all  of 
those  serving  under  him.  In  the  war  of  the  air  and  in  the 
war  of  the  under-sea,  we  have  no  senior  men  with  actual 
experience  and,  as  in  everything  else,  there  was  no  pre-war 
study  of  the  matter.  \Vhat  is  going  forward  is  the  result, 
not  of  right  thcor\'  derived  from  previous  analysis,  but  of 
actual  experiment,  the  conclusions  from  which  will  not 
always  be  correctly  drawn,  unless  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  interpret  them,  have  a  knowledge  which,  without 
experience,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  acquire. 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  real  reason  why,  in  the  absence 
of  the  best  theoretical  organisation,  the  best  practical 
man  should  not  be  discovered  and  put  in  charge.  No 
matter  how  junior  he  may  be,  it  is  always  possible  to 
give  him,  temporarily,  whatever  rank  is  necessary  for  the 
command  he  is  to  hold.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  circumstances  like 
the  present  the  best  man  would  be  found  far  lower  down 
in  the  list  of  seniority  than  officialdom,  trained  in  peace 
ways,  would  be  inclined  to  search. 

Possibly  a  general  reorganisation  of  the  Admiralty  may 
be  required.  If  so  it  will  probably  have  to  extend  far  beyond 
measures  for  securing  closer  touch  between  the  Chief 
Command  and  the  working  service  in  the  Air  and  Anti- 
submarine departments.  The  War  Staff  and  the  Board 
itself  may  need  reconstitution.  The  navy  is  rich  enough 
in  men  of  lirst-class  ability  with  war  experience  to  fill 
every  post  at  Whitehall  open  to  Seamen,  and  yet  leave 
the  fleets  at  sea  commanded  as  the  country  would  wish 
them  to  be,  should  a  second  opportunity  for  battle  arise. 
If  the  necessity  for  such  changes  has  arisen  it  is  one  that 
need  occasion  neither  uneasiness  nor  surprise.  France 
and  Italj'  alone  of  the  belligerent  powers  have  to-day 
their  armies  commanded  in  chief  by  the  officer  who  held 
command  at  the  beginning  of  war.  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Germany  and  Austria  have  changed  their  field 
commands  completely.  Why  should  the  British  Navy  be 
an  exception  ?  There  are  indeed  many  obvious  reasons 
why  it  should  not,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  that  the 
command  of  a  fleet  at  sea  in  the  conditions  of  modern  war 
is  a  strain  that  only  very  exceptional  men  can  carry  year 
after  year  without  risking  a  total  breakdown.  To  many 
men  at  sea,  therefore,  the  change  from  command  afloat 
to  a  billet  on  shore,  though  perhaps  anything  but  welcome, 
would  most  certainly  be  salutary.  Conversely,  the  change 
from  shore  to  sea,  to  those  who  have  been  kept  for  so 
many  years  upon  office  stools,  would  be  most  gloriousl}' 
welcome — and  salutary  as  well.  Arthlr  Pollen 

A  little  anthology  of  verse  issued  by  Messrs.  Sidgwick 
and  Jackson  has  just  been  issued  at  6d.  net  by  this  firm, 
and,  by  consent  of  the  authors,  all  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  book  will  be  devoted  to  war  charities.  With  two 
exceptions,  all  the  poems  have  been  published  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  collection  is  representative  of  the 
work  of  Rupert  Brooke,  Herbert  Asquith.  John  Drinkwater, 
Captain  W.  G.  Shakespeare,  Katharine  Tynan,  and  others. 
In  addition  to  being  thoroughly  representative  of  the  poetry 
of  the  war,  this  little  volume  forms  a  guide  to  tiic  work  of  a 
oumber  of  writers,  each  one  of  whom  is  worth  attention. 


Earth   to   Moon 

Littcs  written  a/tcr  observing  ifw  tragic  like- 
ncss  b:twcen  the  baltlc/iclds  of  Picardy  and 
the  face  of  the  moon  seen  through  a  telescope 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Moon,  thy  mystery  is  read — 
Sister  moon,  so  full  and  fair, 
Now  I  know  why  thou  art  sped, 
Why  thine  antres,  grey  and  bare 
Lack  their  oceans,  forests,  air. 

Thy  sad  face  behold  again^ 
Furrows,  craters,  riven,  torn. 
Ragged  cup  and  shattered  plain. 
Scarred  and  seamed  and  rent  and  worn — 
On  mine  own,  since  man  was  born. 

Earth  thine  ashy  pattern  knows. 
See  my  rounded  bosom's  grace 
Bleeding  from  the  cruel  blows 
Struck  their  mother,  by  this  race 
Risen  now  upon  my  face. 

Thou  art  past  that  agony. 
Conscious  things  within   thy   breast 
Surely  slew  and  strangled  thee — 
Now  a  planet  corpse,  at  rest. 
Grave  and  victim  of  the  pest. 

Warring  on  thine  innocent  globe, 
Doubtless  they  have  lived  their  day  ; 
Fouled  thy  bosom,  torn  thy  robe; 
Blown  thy  veil  of  clouds  away  ; 
Left  thee  scorched  and  mangled  clay. 

Showing  now  the  self-same  scars 
Bitten  to  the  heart  of  me, 
Soon  among  the  old,  dead  stars, 
Sister  Moon,  I,  too,  shall  be  ; 
Twin  and  counterpart  of  thee. 

Ruin  so  complete  as  thine 
Here  remaineth  to  be  writ ; 
Man  is  learning,  Hne  by  line, 
Till  his  power  has  reached  to  it. 
Then  his  works  will  match  his  wit. 


The  Story  of  the  King's  (Liverpool)  Regiment  (6s.  net),  has 
just  been  added  to  the  Country  Life  library,  an  excellent 
series  of  regimental  histories  which  our  contcmparary  is 
publishing.  Lord  Derby,  who  has  in  these  latter  times  done 
so  much  for  "  The  King's,"  contributes  a  preface,  and  the 
story  is  well  told  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Threlfall.     It  is  illustrated. 

Detective  story  readers  will  rejoice  in  The  Ivory  Snuff 
Box,  by  Arnold  Fredericks  (Sinipkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  6s."), 
a  book  that  goes  with  a  rusii  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last, 
and  displays  an  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author  which  is 
rare  in  this  class  of  fiction.  The  snuff  box  belonged  to  a 
diplomat,  and  concealed  a  cypher ;  how  it  was  stolen,  and 
how  recovered  with  the  secret  of  tlic  cypher  still  kept,  makes 
exciting  reading,  and  a  love  story  woven  into  the  plot  sup- 
plies the  human  interest.  It  is  a  book  that  will  keep  its 
readers  out  of  bed  till  they  have  finished  the  last  chapter. 

Redwing,  by  Constance  Smedley  (John  Lane,  6s.),  is  a  novel 
concerned  most  of  all  with  the  women's  movement,  and  thus 
is  a  little  out  of  date  in  these  days  when  women  and  men  arc 
both  concerned  over  more  serious  matters  than  the  well-being 
of  a  certain  well-known  and  very  slightly  disguised  club. 
Mimsy  (diminutive  for  Miriam),  the  heroine,  is  an  attractive 
character,  but  most  of  the  people  who  move  round  her  are 
almost  impossible,  while  the  cleverness  of  the  early  chapters 
is  rather  wearisome— tiie  conversations  are  hke  those  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  at  her  cle\'ercst  and  worst,  and  the  descrip- 
tions reek  of  attempted  epigram.  This,  however,  only  con- 
cerns the  opening  chapters  ;  when  the  author  settles  down  to 
her  work  and  gets  interested  in  it,  there  is  enough  to  interest 
the  reader  as  well,  while  many  i)eople  will  think  they  recog- 
nise one  or  other  of  the  characters,  and  many  of  the  scenes. 
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Germany's  Gift   to   Poland 


THE  stroke  which  the  enemy  threatened  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  and  which  was  mentioned 
and  analysed  tirst  in  these  columns,  has  been 
dehvcrcd.  The  card  has  been  played  and  the 
bid  for  Polish  recruitment  by  the  enemy  is  before  us. 

Let  us  first  recapitulate  what  was  said  here  at  the  time 
when  the  first  news  of  such  a  project  reached  us. 

The  crying  need  of  the  enemy  is  for  men.  We  know 
the  condition  of  his  reserves.  He  has,  in  the  German 
Empire,  remaining  as  absolutely  the  last  reserve 
of  men,  within  sight  and  upon  paper,  not  a  quarter 
of  what  he  has  in  the  field.  He  has  in  sight 
for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  less  than  a  sixth 
of  what  he  has  in  the  field  from  that  Empire. 
This  peril—  the  approaching  impossibility  of  maintaining 
his  effectives  and  of  holding  his  ground,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  shortening  his  line  without  disaster  now 
that  he  has  put  it  off  so  long,  is  crying,  urgent,  immediate. 
It  affects  his  power  of  munitionment,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
power  of  production,  quite  as  directly  and  as  menacingly 
as  it  does  his  maintenance  of  forces  under  arms,  of  their 
communications  and  of  their  auxiliary  services.  He  is 
approaching  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

An  Imperative  Necessity 

He  has  long  been  approaching  the  edge  of  that  precipice. 
He  has  seen  it  against  the  sky  for  many  months  past.  He 
has  been  hoping  against  hope  for  some  accident  to  relieve 
him  before  his  fatal  march  should  reach  the  gulf.  But 
now  it  is  in  his  innnediate  neighbourhood,  and  a  policy 
which  he  had  threatened,  but  characteristically  post- 
poned, has  at  last  been  urged  upon  him.  and  he  at  last 
attempts  to  approach  the  new  recruiting  field  of  the 
Russian  Polish  population.  That  recruiting  field  could 
give  him  some  500,000  men  of  military  age,  if  all  were 
obtainable.  That  is,  if  all  vahd  and  able  to  pass  the 
doctor  were  obtainable.  Those  two  other  portions  of  the 
Polish  race  subjected,  one  to  the  obscene  tyranny  of 
Prussia,  the  other,  to  the  milder  rule  of  Austria,  have 
long  ago  been  incorporated  as  conscripts.  The  Russian 
Empire  had  not  this  severity.  Many  Poles  escaped 
service.  The  younger  classes  especially  were  not  called. 
There  is,  therefore,  within  the  district  of  Russian 
Poland  occupied  by  the  enemy  this  reservoir  of  about 
500,000  odd  men. 

Those  who  think  crudely  upon  the  war  have  imagined 
that  the  Austro-German  alliance  could  simply  command 
such  a  recruiting  field  without  any  consideration  of  policy 
or  compromise.  Talk  as  fooUsh  has  been  indulged 
in  with  regard  to  problems  nearer  at  home.  European 
problems  are  not  of  such  simplicity.  The  chief  concern  of 
both  the  Central  Empires  for  more  than  a  century  has 
been  the  subjection  of  the  Pohsh  people.  The  crime  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia  hangs  round  the  neck  of  his 
dynasty  like  the  murdered  albatross  of  the  poem. 
Acquiescence  of  the  Austrian  house  in  that  crime, 
reluctant  though  it  was  and  in  part  atoned  for  by  some 
regard  for  civiUsation  and  tradition  in  their  treatment  of 
their  Polish  subjects,  has  none  the  less  borne  its  own 
fruit  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Even  to 
speak  of  autonomy,  an  autonomy  however  modified,  for 
2ven  a  portion  of  the  Polish  nation  is  on  the  part  of 
Berlin  to  play  a  dreadfully  hazardous  experiment.  It  is 
as  though  a  murderer  were  to  play  with  occult  forces 
that  might  restore  his  victim  to  life. 

But  in  the  alternative  if  Berlin  should  attempt  to 
recruit  from  this  field  without  some  promise  at  least  of 
nationhood  Prussia  would  provoke  immediately  behind 
that  front  which  she  now  fears  she  cannot  much 
longer  hold,  terrible  reprisals.  She  would  burden 
herself  with  the  necessity  for  garrisoning,  pohcing, 
and  torturing  something  far  vaster  in  extent  than  Bel- 
gium, less  concentrated  and  with  communications  in- 
finitely less  facile.  Such  a  policy  of  mere  tyranny  would 
be  insane.  Yet  the  men  she  must  have  somehow.  'J  hey 
are  as  imperative  a  necessity  for  her  (now  that  she  has 
fully  realised  the  temper  of  England  and  France)  as  food 
for  a  star\ing  man,  and  she  has  risked  the  great  experi- 


ment at  last  :  not  when  it  would  ha\'e  been  most  useful 
and  when  it  would  have  been  most  productive,  but  now 
when  clearly  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  instructed,  even 
among  her  proposed  victims,  it  is  sheer  necessity  that 
is  driving  her. 

What  are  her  chances  of  success  in  this  experiment  ? 

We  must  first  of  all  remember  that  the  accounts  we 
shall  hear  from  the  enemy  will  be  false.  It  is  to  his 
advantage  to  represent  the  new  recruiting  field  as  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  He  may  add,  in  order  to  give 
verisimilitude  to  the  falsehoods  which  he  is  almost  com- 
pelled to  tell  in  this  regard,  some  exceptions.  He  may 
instruct  his  agents  in  Amsterdam  and  Copenhagen  and 
his  lesser  avowed  servants  in  the  belligerent  countries, 
to  speak  of  a  hitch  here  and  there,  of  local  revolts  and 
difficulties,  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  he  will  attempt  to 
impress  the  opinion  of  his  executioners  and  of  the  neutrals 
who  are  watching  the  process  of  his  execution  that  he  has 
received  the  fullest  possible  support  from  the  Poles. 
His  own  account,  therefore,  of  the  thing  may  be  dis- 
counted beforehand.  What  we  have  rather  to  consider 
is  the  time  left  to  him,  the  nature  of  the  recruiting 
problem  which  he  has  to  face  and  then  to  make  our 
own  judgment,  though  with  grossly  insufficient  evidence, 
from  elements  so  afforded. 

^ye  note  in  the  first  place  that  he  cannot  make  a  true 
Polish  army.  He  cannot  provide  within  the  very  short 
limits  of  tirhe  that  remains  to  him  even  partially  instructed 
national  subalterns  for  the  line,  let  alone  giinners  and 
engineers — still  less  a  staff  or  staffs. 

Can  he  incorporate  Polish  contingents  (should  the  Polish 
nation  in  part  accept  the  paper  offer  made)  with  existing 
regiments  ?  He  certainly  cannot  use  them  as  ordinary 
drafts  ;  the  material  would  be  too  hopelessly  hetero- 
geneous. You  could  not  draft  the  Poles  of  the  Russian 
provinces  by  twenties  and  thirties  to  fill  the  gaps  in  a 
Pomeranian  or  Bavarian  unit.  Will  he  incorporate  them 
with  the  Polish  speaking  units  of  his  Ally,  or  with  those 
of  his  own  army  who  are  more  largely  recruited  from 
Prussian  Poland  than  from  elsewhere  ?  That  is  his  only 
possible  policy. 

Method  of  Recruitment 

He  will  pretend  to  form  a  national  Polish  army.  He 
will  certainly  reject  the  impossible  mechanical  solution 
of  treating  the  Polish  population  merely  as  general  drafts. 
He  will  in  practice  create  mixed  regiments  of  Slavonic 
type  dependent  for  drafts  upon  the  new  Polish  recruit- 
ment. To  what  extent  will  that  recruitment  be  forth- 
coming ?  It  depends  upon  a  great  number  of  factors 
which  can  only  be  dealt  with  here  in  as  many  brief 
phrases. 

There  is  first  the  factor  of  religious  organisation.  If 
the  Polish  rehgious  organisation  as  a  whole  is  suspicious 
of  the  proposal  he  will  get  no  men  worth  speaking  of. 
There  is  next  the  factor  of  the  so-called  national  leaders. 
That  is,  the  men  bearing  historic  names  connected  with 
the  Polish  fight  for  freedom  in  the  past,  and  justly  revered 
not  only  in  the  Russian  but  also  in  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  provinces  of  that  immortal  people.  Some  of 
these  names  we  know  are  borne  by  the  men  who  have  been 
deceived  by  this  lengthy  siege-war  and  by  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  obtaining  information  from  outside,  into  believing 
that  the  Austro-German  Empire  can  still  save  themselves 
from  the  justice  of  Europe.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
further  duped  into  believing  that  the  Prussian  policy  here 
announced  has  something  permanent  about  it.  01'  that 
more  in  a  moment.  These  men  will  prove  the 'standby 
of  the  new  experiment.  Their  local  influence  rather  than 
their  national  influence  will  count,  for  they  are  great  land- 
owners and  certain  of  them  have  also  a  traditional  in- 
fluence "  over  the  population  of  the  towns.  But  though 
we  have  not  yet  any  sufficient  evidence  to  guide  us,  we 
may  judge  from  the  immediate  past  that  only  a  minority 
of  such, leaders  will  be  moved  to  act  thus  against  the 
ultimate,  interests  of  their  race.  They  are  men  often  of 
great  wealth,  always  of  high  education. '  Their  know- 
ledge  of   Europe   and   their   comprehension   uf   western 
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civilised  psychology  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Prussian  vjovcrnment,  for  the  Polish  nobles  are  wholly 
western  in  their  traditions,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
i-^uropean  standard  among  them  is  very  high,  it  will  not 
be  more  than  a  minority  of  them  which  svill  suffer  even 
a  partial  illusion  as  to  the  future  of  the  great  war.  'f  hey 
know  very  well  that  Western  Europe,  with  its  ancient 
civilisation,  has  always  proved  stronger  than  any  attack 
that  any  barbarian  could  make,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
the  barbarian  always  suffers  for  his  insolence,  whatever 
liis  odds  of  numbc'rs  or  surprise. 

There  is,  as  a  third  factor,  the  natural  reluctance  of 
any  population  morally  or  technically  nriitral  to  be  used 
as  pawns  in  that  game  which  is  now  reaching  a  fatal  term 
for  our  enemies.  1  his  reluctance  stands  clearly  apparent 
among  the  smaller  nations.  It  has  inlfuenced  the 
action  of  all  those  in  the  occupied  territories.  It  often 
takes  the  form,  as  in  the  casoof  the  Bulgarians,  of  refusal 
to  act  outside  a  limited  province  in  favour  of  their  Allies, 
although  they  should  have  cast  th«  die  for  action  antl 
have  abandoned  neutrality. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  factor — the  unknown  factor — of 
the  future  accidents  of  this  war. 

Conceiv  e  a  Polish  recruitment  undertaken  and,  let  us 
say,  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  its  total  potential  numbers  already 
engaged.  The  accidents  of  the  near  future  will  affect  all 
voluntary  action  upon  tlicpart  of  the  rest.  It  is  true  that 
l)rogress  by  the  Alliance  is  likely  to  be  le?s  rapid  in  the 
winter  months  than  in  the  coming  spring,  but  the  winter 
will  not  be  ([uiescent.  We  must  not  he  dccei\ed  by 
the  parallel  of  last  year  when  the  winter  lull  was  so  largely 
due  to  the  necessity  for  accumulating  munitions.  And 
since  it  is  not  possible  for  the  instructors  available,  the 
opportunities  of  space,  etc.,  available,  to  train  more  than 
comparatively  small  fractions  from  the  new  recruiting  field 
at  a  time,  the  attempt  to  use  that  field  will  certainly  lind 
the  Allies"  spring  offensives  disturbing  all  the  enemy's 
calculations  long  before  it  has  been   fully  exploited. 

To  sttm  up.  The  enemy's  opportunity  of  finding  here 
any  very  considerable  recruitment  is  to  be  doubted.  He 
will  certainly  not  obtain  the  whole  of  what  he  is  bidding 
for.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  will  obtain  the  half.  In 
other  W'Ords,  he  probably  will  ;,dd  10  per  cent,  to  his 
existing  reserves  most  certainlj'  can  not  add  another  15 
per  cent. 

But  there  remains  another  parallel  political  considera- 
tion which,  added  to  the  dexelopment  of  the  war  as  it 
proceeds  adversely  to  the  Central  Empires,  will  come 
into  play.  It  is  simj)ly  this.  The  word  of  Prussia  is  of 
no  \alue.     And  here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  more  likely 


that  certain  sections  of  educated  and  partly  cosmopolitan 
opinion  in  the  provinces  affected,  will  be  moved  to  beUevc 
a  little  in  a  Prussian  promise  than  will  the  populace. 
True,  there  is  here  no  Polish  tradition  of  Prussian  dup- 
licity such  as  has  been  familiar  to  everj^  Frenchman  for 
a  life  time,  and  such  as  is  now  familiar  to  every  English- 
man. But  the  Prussian  method  will  of  itself  suggest  that 
duplicity,  hor  it  is  like  everything  else  that  Prussia  has 
done  since  the  first  disastrous  miscalculation  which  caused 
her  to  commit  her  fust  abominations  in  Belgium  and  Nor- 
thern France,  a  compromise  and  a  compromise  of  the  blund- 
ering sort  which  we  expect  from  hands  whose  lingers  are 
all  thumbs.  They  will  not  produce  a  native  dynasty  for 
Poland,  They  cannot  even  i)romise  a  united  Poland. 
They  will  emphasise  local  autonomies  which  are  immaterial 
to  an  inteUigent  and  chivalric  people  with  strong  tradi- 
tions Iik(!  tile  Poles — they  will  be  compelled  to  water 
down  all  exiJiessions  of  that  general  and  national 
freedom,  which  is  for  the  Poles  the  one  great  good  desired. 
Then  those  who  do  not  as  yet  appreciate — for  they  ha\  e 
not  had  any  experience  of  it — the  fact  that  a  Prussian 
Treaty  is  no  Treaty  and  a  Prussian  Convention  a  trick 
whose  authors  rely  ui)on  the  shortness  of  memory,  of  the 
chances  of  fate  in  their  favour,  will  feel  that  the  offer 
made  them  is  strangely  imperfect — calculatedly  imperfect 
— and  no  advance  towards  the  great  national  goal,  but 
rather  a  lure  to  leave  the  straight  road  towards  that 
goal,  the  straight  road  that  has  hitherto  been  so 
steadfastly  pursued  in  s|)ite  of  a  ceiitury  of  martyrdom. 
The  alternative  the  Poles  know  very  well,  and  though 
it  cannot  reach  them  by  printed  sheet  or  spoken  word, 
for  they  are  strictly  imprisoned  within  the  (jcrman,  linc^, 
they  are  sufiiciently  conscious  of  the  part  it  will  play  in 
the  final  settlement  to  weaken  the  eflect  of  this  last  of 
Prussia's  desperate  throws.  I'or  the  alicrnali\i  is  c  ne 
of  a  united  Pelcnd.  The  great  ideals  aniniaiing  all  the 
Allies  in  this  v/ar  of  adviv.icc  against,  resistance  to,  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  Prussian  mcral  chaos  make 
the  restoration  of  Poland  certain.  The  dcstinjes  of  the  new 
nation  will  only  be  marred  in  propcrtion  i:s  seme  fraction 
may  in  this  hour  of  trial  pro\  e  weak  and  consent  to  betray 
the  common  cause  of  ci\ilistd  Europe.  They  ha\ebut  to 
stand  steadfast  for  a  little  while  and  Ihcy  will  obtain  from 
the  very  force  of  events  their  necessary  place  in  the  newly 
enfranchised  States  of  Europe.  They  know  this  most  of 
them  instinctively,  some  of  them  with  a  conscious  and 
detailed  knowledge.  But  all  cf  them  l:now  it.  And  all 
of  them  also  know  that  the  mcmcntary  yielding  of  a  fcv/ 
under  the  illusion  crer.ted  by  their  (icrman  captors  i.; 
the  only   Ihini^  that  ccui  diniini;'.:  Ihvir  future  reward. 


Science  and  Agriculture 


By  Christopher  Turnor 


[Mr.  Christopher  Turnor  is  one  of  the  leading  scientific 
agrictilsurists  in  England.  He  writes  out  of  personal 
experience,  and  his  arguments  are  not  mere  rhetoric  but 
the  record  of  accomplished  fact.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Land  Probkms  and  National  Welfare,"  "Our  Food 
Supply  "  and  other  standard  works.] 


C„  H,„  O-,  is  the  chemist's  sj'mbol  foe  starch.  To 
me  it  also  stands  for  a  symbol  of  the  mighty 
change  in  agriculture,  the  coming  of  which  in  this 
country,  at  long  last,  is  now  being  heralded  to  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

True,  the  change  is  only  new  to  us  :  other  nations 
effected  it  long  ago— to  their  great  advantage— -and  our 
detriment.  In  Denmark  the  fact  of  having  substituted, 
for  the  bucolic  pursuit  of  agriculture  a  highly  organised 
industry  of  food  production  enables  that  little  but  really 
great  country  to  compel  us  to  buy  from  her  evT<jry  year 
some  £20,000,000  worth  of  butter,  pork,  and  eggii;at  her 
own  price.  In  Germany  the  scientific  organi,sation  of 
the  jModuclion  of  food  and  raw  material  .(for  ,sub,sidi^r,y 
industries)  enables  her,  among  other  things,  to, i;<>taiii  her 
fighting  spirit  in  the  grip  of  a  blockade  which,  |»<.cording 
to  -xpectations,  ought  to  have  choked  her  long  ago. 
And  in  Belgium,  to  give  another  and  perhaps  the  most 


conclusive  proof  of  wiiat  scientific  organisation  i)lv:s 
thrift  can  do,  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  been  ;,Tadually 
raised  until  it  is  now  more  than  five  times  the  average 
yield  of  our  English  soil. 

The  change  was  brought  about  by  the  advent  into 
agriculture  of  the  scientist.  To  his  analytical  mind 
farming  appeared  as  a  continuous  process  of  taking 
chances— that  is,  gambling  with  factors  of  which  we  have 
no  accurate  knowledge  ;  but  being  a  scientist  he  also 
knew^  that  it  w  ould  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  acquire  all  the  accurate  knowledge  necessary 
for  transforming  farming  into  a  rational  procedure  in 
which  you  may  secure,  within  certain  reasonable  limits, 
the  results  which  you  set  out  to  secure.  He  therefore 
offered  to  go  into  partnership  with  agriculture,  and 
estabhsh  under  the  firm  of  "Practice  and  Science  "  a 
great  industry  of  producing  not  only  food,  but  also  raw 
material  lor  many  new  subsidiary  industries. 

For  the  English  farmer,  whom"  tradition  has  glorified 
as  "  the  best  farmer  in  the  world,"  it  w'as  not  an  easy 
thing  to  believe  that  he  was  really  as  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  food  production  as  the  scientist  w^ould  make 
out,  and  therefcHV  as  badly  in  need  of  the  scientist's 
assistance ;  but  the  Continental  farmers,  having  less 
reason  to  be  s(|ueamish,  either  received  the  scientist's 
offer  of  help  with  open  arms,  as  in    Denmark,    or  were 
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by  a  paternal  Government  obliged  to  open  their  arms,  as 

in  (Germany. 

Denmark's  genius  seized  chietiy  upon  the  economics 
of  food  production,  and  she  has  thus  become' famous  for 
her  almost  perfect  organisation  of  prodiiction,  distribution, 
and  credit  on  co-operative  lines.  She  saw  a  rich  market 
for  all  the  surplus  food  she  might  produce,  and  she  s^et 
herself  to  produce  it.  It  was  a  brave  fight,  for  on  the 
whole  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  were  not  exactly 
favourable  to  the  Danish  side.  The  English  farmers  were 
well  entrenched  in  their  own  market,  with  the  North  Sea 
as  a  moat ;  their  land  and  climate  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
the  attackers  ;  popular  prejudice  was  in  favour  of  "  Real 
Home  Farm  Produce,"  and  the  market  was  at  their  back 
door.  But  the  waste  in  the  processes  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution was  gigantic,  both  here  and  in  Denmark.  It 
was  therefore  only  in  this  field  that  a  thrifty  and  well- 
educated  race  like  the  Danes  might  hope  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  us  ;  and  their  practising  of  the  "  gospel 
of  the  EUmination  of  Waste  through  Co-operation,"  as 
preached  by  their  lecturers  in  economics,  did  in  the  end 
beat  us,  as 'the  Danish  eggs  and  bacon  and  butter  on  our 
breakfast  table  will  testify. 

Germany  on  her  part  with  her  ponderous  thoroughness, 
went  "  the  whole  hog  "  in  applied  science,  thus  making 
her  agriculture  an  example  in  scientific  organisation, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  British  Navy,  which  is  the 
greatest  instance  in  the  world,  as  all  the  world  knows 
now.  Her  rulers  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  laid 
their  plans  accordingly.  The  crop  she  was  out  to  grow 
were  strong  men  and  healthy  women  to  be  the  mothers 
of  strong  men,  and  these  are  only  to  be  grown  on  the 
land.  Science  indicated  a  hundred  ways  to  grow  them  ; 
increasing  the  yield  per  acre,  reclaiming  waste  land,  in- 
creasing the  live  stock  and  improving  its  value,  estab- 
lishing numberless  subsidiary  industries  :  each  one  of  these 
actions  meant  so  many  more  people  supported  by  the 
land,  so  much  more  wealth  produced — chiefly  extracted 
from  the  air,  as  taught  by  the  scientist- — and  so  many 
more  fighters  by  the  time  they  would  be  wanted. 

Agricultural  Populations 

Here  is  a  little  illustration  that  will  visualise  to  the 
reader  the  results  of  this  profound  and  far-seeing  policy. 
Think  of  a  chess  board.  Let  its  64  squares  represent  the 
area  of  the  British  Empire — one-fifth  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  whole  globe.  Now,  size  for  size,  to  use  an  American 
phrase,  you  could  drop  into  that  vast  space  the  whole 
of  Germany  and  lose  it — for  it  would  occupy  just  a  little 
more  than  one  square.  But  here  is  the  rub  :  the  total 
white  agricultural  population  of  this  whole  huge  Empire 
is  over  6,000,000  less  than  the  agricultural  population 
of, the  tiny  spot  Germany.     The  actual  figures  are  : — 

British  Empire  . .  . .  . ,      13,400,000 

Germany       . .  . .         . .  . .     20,000,000 

Before  the  war  I  saw  it  stated  somewhere  that  Germany 
was  "  conquering  the  air  through  her  agriculture."  It  is 
certainly  true  that  her  extraordinary  power  of  resistance 
rests  on  her  agriculture  :  that  her  agriculture  has  been 
built  up  on  potatoes  and  sugar  beet,  and  that  both,  in  the 
hands  of  the  German  farmers,  reinforced  by  the  scientists, 
are  means  for  extracting  from  the  atmosphere  certain 
substances  which  are  present  in  it  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities, and  for  transforming  them  into  articles  of  commerce 
for  which  there  is  an  enormous  and  ever-growing  demand  : 
starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  derivatives  of  the 
carbo-hydrates. 

Science  enabled  Germany  to  change  things  of  no  value 
into  things  of  value,  and  to  exchange  them  for  other 
things  of  value,  as,  for  instance,  sugar  for  Welsh  steam 
coal  (for  her  men-of-war).  On  the  face  of  it  there  does 
not  seem  much  difference  in  value  between  £1,000,000 
of  coal  and  £1,000,000  of  sugar,  or  starch,  or  potato  spirit. 
But  if  we  look  below  the  surface  we  find  that  in  exchanging 
coal  for  an  equal  value  of  the  other  three  we  drew,  as  it 
were,  a  cheque  from  a  diminishing  banking  account, 
while  Germany  drew  her  cheque  from  an  unlimited  credit. 

There  is  no  other  industry  than  agriculture  which  can 
go  on  forever  producing  values  out  of  nothing — to  be 
correct,  create  wealth  with  raw  material,  90  per  cent,  of 
which  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  one  cannot 
but  admire  Germany's  wide  outlook  and  wisdom  displayed 


in  conceiving  the  vast  possibilities  of  an  agriculture 
industrialised  on  a  scientific  basis,  liowever  much  we 
condemn  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  she  has  employed 
them.  It  is  such  a  wide  outlook  concerning  the  interrel- 
ation of  factors  apparently  as  far  apart  as  profitable 
farming  and  the  stability  of  the  Empire  that  we  need 
above  all  things.  And  here  we  may  again  "  learn  from 
the  enem^'." 

Potatoes 

In  the  United  Kingdom  wnere  our  outlook  in  potato 
production  seems  to  be  confined  within  the  four  walls  of 
"  boiled,  baked,  fried,  and  mashed,"  we  are  going  on 
from  year  to  year  producing  about  just  enough  (after 
allowing  for  seed  potatoes  and  for  loss  of  rotting)  to 
supply  our  table — with  the  waste  for  the  pig  trough. 

A  certain  class  of  agricultural  journalists  calls  this  "  the 
nicely  adjusted  balance  between  supply  and  demand  "  : 
hence  our  production  of  potatoes  varies  very  little  ; 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  it  was  5,726,000  tons  in 
IQ13,  and  5,634,000  tons  in  1893.  In  Germany  the  yield 
of  potato  acreage  in  1893  was  27,539,000  tons — roughly 
five  times  as  much  as  ours.  In  1913,  again  according 
to  our  Board  of  Trade  figures,  it  had  risen  to  49,463,000 
tons — roughly  nine  times  as  much  as  our  rate  of  pro- 
duction. 

To  anyone  whose  view  is  hmited  by  the  skin  of  the 
potato,  so  to  speak,  Germany's  huge  potato  harvest 
should  by  rights  involve  the  German  farmer  every  year  in 
utter  ruin,  seeing  that  their  market  for  table  potatoes 
could  only  do  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  this  enormous 
bulk.  Yet  the  retribution  which,  according  to  some  of 
our  men  of  agricultural  "  light  and  leading,"  should  fall 
upon  them  for  violating  the  sacred  "  law  of  supply  and 
demand,"  somehow  regularly  fails  to  overtake  them. 
The  solution  of  the  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  our  Consular 
reports  and  the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United 
Kingdom." 

The  denouement  began  indeed  years  ago  with  the 
.chemist  to  whose  analytical  mind  the  potato  represents 
the  contents  of  six  test  tubes,  containing  water,  starch, 
protein,  fat,  ash,  and  crude  fibre.  The  starch,  protein, 
and  fat  he  knew  were  exactly  the  same  substance  which 
has  to  be  brought  from  abroad  under  different  disguises 
(maize,  "  cake,"  grain,  etc.),  to  be  used  in  the  building  up 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fowl,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  or  in  the  form 
of  starch  for  a  dozen  domestic  and  a  score  of  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  Starch  again  was  known  to  him  as  a 
source  of  alcohol,  dextrose  and  other  derivatives  ;  and 
the  enterprising  manufacturers  soon  saw  an  opportunity 
of  selling  to  the  guileless  English  consumer  potato  flour 
in  the  various  disguises  of  "  corn  "  flour,  artificial  sago, 
the  elusive  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  and  other  articles 
of  food. 

What  indeed  the  German  chemist  did  with  his  micros- 
copes and  test  tubes  and  balances  and  the  rest  of  his 
paraphernalia  was  to  give  to  German  agriculture  a  new 
soul  (however  much  we  may  cavil  at  the  word  in  this  con- 
nection) ;  and  the  prosaic  act  of  dissecting  and  dis- 
integrating the  potato  started  a  train  of  processes  which 
might  well  be  called  the  Romance  of  the  Potato  Industry. 

Fate  has  now  placed  in  our  hand  a  great  opportunity. 
We  may  if  we  choose  capture  an  enormous  new  industry  ; 
and  the  very  determination  to  em.bark  upon  its  capture 
will  lead  to  an  unexampled  development  in  our  entire 
industry  of  food  production.  But  what  we  need  is  a  new 
outlook.  Farmers  must  cease  to  look  upon  the  potato 
as  a  potato,  but  regard  it  as  a  manufacturer  of  starch — 
Ci,  H,o  0:. — which  is  the  raw  material  of  a  dozen 
industries,  and  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  articles 
produced  by  scores  of  others. 

'No  country  is  better  equipped  for  producing  this  raw 
riiaterial  in  huge  quantities  than  ours.  In  other  countries 
less  favoured  than  ours,  the  whole  nation  has  co-operated 
with  the' landowner,  the  farmers,  and  the  labour  in  a 
sustained  effort  to  put  the  land  to  its  fullest  use.  Here 
it  has  been  the  townsman's  utter  disregard  for  the  origin 
dnd  real' cost,  in  contrast  to  the  immediate  cost,  of  tlie 
food  he' eats  which  has  so  far  kept  British  agriculture 
frdin  developing  on  progressive  lines,  and  prevented  us 
from  employing  to  the  fullest  extent  our  great  resources 
of  land  and  labour  in  the  permanent  interest  of  the  whole 
country. 
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Neutral  Sympathies 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


NAPOLEON  used  to  say  that  in  war  the  moral 
factor  counted  for  three-quarters  of  one's 
strength;  the  present  conflict  has  not  tended  to 
lessen  the  truth  of  this  dictum.  We  cannot  deny 
that  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  ha%-c  given  proof  of  very 
great  courage.  The  resistance  of  the  French  soldiers  to  the 
fierce  and  unceasingly  renewed  attacks  at  \\rclun  has, 
for  instance,  provoked  universal  admiration  ;  and  if 
we  wish  to  be  absolutely  just  and  impartial,  we  must 
concede  that  the  courage  of  the  (icrman  soldiery  in 
resuming  ever  and  again  an  attack  that  cost  them  such 
terrible  losses,  was  also  worthy  of  much  praise  and  gave 
proof  of  their  high  \aluc.  We  can  apply  tlii>  example 
of  Verdun  in  a  general  manner  to  the  whole  of  the  war, 
and  if  we  limit  oursehes  to  strictly  military  oi)erations 
(leaving  aside  the  crimes  against  humanity  lr<iin  which 
so  many  (ierman  leaders  have  not  shrunk),  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  two  opposing  armies  ha\f  mutually 
excelled  one  another  in  pluck  and  in  grit,  and  that  both 
sides  have  given  eviden'-e  of  a  sustained  heii^'lit  of  morai. 

How  is  it^  then,  that  the  moral  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
seems  to  be  lasting  better  than  tliat  of  the  Central  Powers, 
amongst  whose  ranks  there  is  now  evident  a  general 
moral  falling-off,  whereas  the  failures  in  the  Allies  moral 
have  only  been  local  and  temporary  ?  The  answer  can 
only  be  in  the  moral  factors  animating  the  Allien  to  a  more 
strenuous  resistance  than  that  of  their  opponvnts.  This 
is  not  so  surprising  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  and  a 
short  examination  of  the  moral  factors  in\()lved  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  These  factors  are  : 
Patriotism,  desire  to  live,  search  for  greater  liappiness, 
and  confidence  in  one's  cause  and  means  for  \ictory. 

We  can  take  for  granted  that  patriotism  and  the  desire 
to  Uve  have  acted  with  equal  intensity  upon  all  the 
belligerents,  for  all  of  whom  the  war  is  a  national  war 
and  all  of  whom  possess  the  essentially  htiman  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  Theoretically,  too,  the  desire  for 
greater  happiness  should  be  of  equal  effect  on  both  sides. 
But  in  practice,  different  races  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in 
this  matter,  and  we  have  here  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
divergence  between  the  two  fighting  groups  ;  for  the 
Austro-liermans  went  to  war  with  the  idea  of  domination, 
the  Allies  with  that  of  liberation.  And  ne\cr  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  we  seen  independence,  given  an 
equality  of  means,  succumb  before  despotism. 

At  the  start,  of  course,  the  Germans  did  not  realise  the 
strength  of  this  desire  for  domination,  and  beiir\ed  them- 
selves the  A'ictims  of  the  aggression  of  their  enemies. 
But  this  was  an  illusion,  and  illusions  eventually  vanish 
in  the  light  of  facts. 

What  were  the  very  first  acts  of  war  ?  An  attempt  to 
Tisurp  the  independence  of  Serbia,  and  the  seizure  of 
Luxembourg  and  Belgium.  No  semi-official  or  official 
article  in  a  newspaper  can  alter  these  facts.  .As  long, 
however,  as  success  followed  success,  as  long  as  the  mass 
of  the  (iermanic  people  were  not  suffering  too  severely 
from  the  length  of  the  war,  so  long  could  these  facts  be 
hidden  under  a  tissue  of  equivocation  and  dissimulation. 
When,  however,  delay  and  diminishing  hope  made  their 
sufferings  more  palpable,  these  people,  these  simple 
soldiers  — to  whom  world  domination  or  the  hegemony  of 
Europe  cannot  bring  more  happiness  or  less  labour  or 
more  hope  for  the  future — have  begun  to  doubt.  They 
are  asking  whether  their  cause  is  really  righteous  enough 
for  them  to  support  such  great  suffering  in  its  defence, 
whether  they  ha\-e  not  deceived  themselves,  or  been 
deceived  by  their  leaders  ;  their  moral  courage  is  giving 
way  to  disquiet,  and  thus  the  supporters  of  Despotism 
are  thems,?lves  preparing  her  fall. 

How  much  greater  is  Liberty  !  He  who  fights  for  her 
fights  for  mankind  ;  he  fights  for  more  happiness  for  more 
of  mankind  ;  he  fights  that  he  and  his  children  and  all 
around  shall  be  able  to  lift  higher  their  heads  towards  the 
light.  \\'hat  a  terrible  thought  is  that  of  a  (ierman  world 
hegemony  beside  the  idea  of  the  peoples  working  out 
their  destiny  in  independence  ! 

We  can  realise  the  difference  between  the  two  mora, 
factors ;   the  sufiering  which  weakens  the  one  serves  bu 


to  strengthen  the  other.  To  those  who  suffer  for  them- 
selves alone,  death  is  a  deliverance,  whereas  to  him  who 
suffers  for  others,  pain  itself  is  hope. 

And  now  as  for  neutral  sympathies.  Powerfully, 
though  indirectly,  these  too  are  an  element  of  resistance 
It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon^this  influence  exerted  on 
the  war  even  by  those  nations  most  decided  not  to  enter 
the  struggle.  From  all  time  war  has  awakened  sympathy 
in  neutral  countries,  for  one  side  or  the  other,  but  never 
has  this  sympathy  been  so  general.  The  reasons  for  this 
intensity  are  doubtless  the  more  complete  interdependence 
of  interests,  of  business  ;  the  partial  abolition  of  frontiers 
by  the  extension  of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.  ;  the  almost 
general  introduction  of  conscription,  which  makes  of  this 
war  a  war  of  nations  rather  than  of  governments — and 
above  all  the  knowledge  that  upon  the  result  depends  a 
transformation,  social  and  intelltrtual  rather  than 
political,  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Opposing  Tendencies 

.We  cannot  say  that  the  sympathies  of  neutrals  are 
imanimous,  but  their  general  tendency  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  There  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
opposing  tendencies  ;  on  the  one  hand  are  those  in  favour 
of  liberalism,  of  independence  of  thought  and  of  a  develop- 
ment of  human  dignity  by  progress  towards  democracy 
— and  on  the  other  those  whose  ideal  lies  in  domination, 
in  a  complete  subjection  of  individualism  to  authority, 
in  short,  in  any  form  of  autocracy  or  despotism. 

\\'e  must  give  both  parties  credit  for  their  good  faith, 
and  must  realise  that  their  battle  of  opinion  is  being  no 
less  ardently  waged  than  the  war  of  the  armies  them- 
selves ;  for  the  first-mentioned  class  are  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  army  of  liberalism  of  the  Allies,  and  the  second 
on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers'  army  of  autocracy,  that 
mill  where  men  are  ground  until  they  become  so  many 
fractions  of  the  great  machine. 

If  you  care  to  travel  in  neutral  countries  and.  to  look 
around  you,  especially  to  look  up  the  people  that  you 
have  known  in  times  of  peace,  each  one  of  them  will  then 
appear  to  you  as  an  element  in  the  great  struggle  that  is 
killing  and  maiming  so  many  thousands.  Every  human 
intelligence  takes  part  in  this  war  and  reflects  its  sym- 
pathies for  the  side  towards  whose  characteristics  it  is 
swayed  by  habit,  belief,  conviction  and  experience. 

But  the  majority  by  far  are  those  of  independent  soul, 
who  stand  for  human  dignity  created  by  a  just  ambition 
to  deploy  to  the  utmost  its  potential  utihty,  and  for  the 
desire  to  extend  the  happiness  that  can  only  exist  in  the 
free  air  of  indi\iduality  and  personal  liberty,  untrammelled 
by  the  unjust  constraint  of  too  unlimited  an  authority. 

When,  therefore,  (iermany  announced  to  the  world 
her  intention  to  extend  her  organisation,  otherwise  her 
domination,  over  all  Europe  ;  when  by  her  invasion  of 
Belgium,  she  gave  proof  that  her  authority  was  to  be 
based  upon  force  and  not  upon  justice,  not  upon  per- 
suasion, but  upon  constraint  ;  when  ninety-three  of  her 
foremost  scholars  demonstrated  that  this  authority  of 
force  rendered  such  great  minds  as  theirs  incapable  of 
logical  observation  and  deduction  ;  when  her  statesmen 
and  her  newspapers  put  themselves  +0  manipulate  inter- 
national treaties  and  agreements  so  as  to  replace  justice 
by  necessity  ;  when  her  ministers  of  the  gospel  resusci- 
tated the  Jehovah  of  the  Israelites  and  presented  Him 
to  an  astonished  world  as  the  special  god  of  the  (iermans  ; 
when,  finally,  her  armies,  demonstrated  in  j)ractice  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  humane  policy  of  finishing 
the  war  quickly  by  an  excess  of  destruction  and  from 
the  Prussian  lieutenant  with  his  moral  on  a  war  footing 
—then  every  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  personal  self-respect 
thought  with  agony,  if  not  with  horror,  of  the  prospect 
of  a  world  founded  upon  such  a  gospel. 

The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  jjroved  that  their  cause 
was  infinitely  more  in  accordance  with  Christianity, 
which  was,  after  all,  the  foundation  stone  of  modern 
European  civilisation,  and  thus  gained  for  thetnselves 
the  great  bulk  of  neutral  s\'mpathies. 
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By  Kathleen  Burke 


[Miss  Kathleen  Burke  brings  to  a  close  to-day  her 
admirable  studies  of  the  fighting  forces  in  France.  No 
writer  has  brought  out  more  strongly  the  spirit  in  -which 
France  is  ivaging  this  war.  The  passages  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  this  article  arc  of  the  highest  significance] 

WE  slept  that  night  at  Epernay  in  the  heart 
of  the  Champagne  district.  The  soil  of 
FrJincc  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  the  vines  in 
perfect  condition  and  to  provide  a  good 
vintage  to  be  drunk  later  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
France  and  her  Allies. 

The  keeping  of  the  roads  in  good  condition  is  necessary 
(or  the  rapid  carrying  out  of  operations  on  the  front,  and 
a  marmite  hole  is  promptly  filled,  if  by  a  lucky  shot 
the  (jcrman  batteries  happen  to  tear  up  the  roadway. 
Wc  were  proceeding  casually  along  one  road  when  a  young 
officer  rode  up  to  us  and  told  us  to  put  on  speed  because 
we  were  under  fire  from  a  German  battery  which  daily 
landed  one  or  two  shells  in  that  particular  portion  of  the 
roadway.  It  is  wonderful  how  obedient  one  becomes  at 
times  !  We  promptly  proceeded  to  hasten  !  After  visit- 
ing General  Debcncy  and  obtaining  from  him  the  necessary 
authorisation  and  an  officer  escort  we  entered  Rheims. 

Rheims  Cathedral 

The  cathedral  is  now  the  home  of  pigeons,  and  as 
they  fly  in  and  out  of  the  blackened  window-frames, 
small  pieces  of  the  stained  glass  tinkle  down  on  to  the 
floor.  The  custodian  of  the  cathedral  told  us  that 
duiing  the  night  of  terror  the  German  wounded,  lying  in 
the  cathedral,  not  realising  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
French  character  under  adversity,  feared,  seeing  the 
cathedral  in  flames,  that  the  populace  might  wreak 
vengeance  on  them,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  them  to  leave  the  cathedral.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
fled  into  corners  and  hid,  and  some  of  them  even  pene- 
trated into  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  which  was  in 
flames.  All  the  world  knows  and  admires  the  bravery 
of  the  cure  of  the  cathedral,  M.  Landrieu.x,  who  took 
upon  himself  the  defence  of  the  prisoners,  for  fear  insults 
might  be  hurled  at  them.  He  knowingly  risked  his  life, 
but  when,  next  day,  some  of  his  confreres  endeavoured  to 
praise  him  he  replied  :  "  My  friends,  I  never  before  realised 
how  easy  it  was  to  die." 

One  of  the  churches  in  the  city  was  heavily  draped  in 
black,  and  I  asked  the  sacristan  if  they  had  prepared  for 
the  funeral  of  a  prominent  citizen.  He  told  me  that  they 
were  that  day  bringing  home  the  body  of  a  young  man  of 
high  birth  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  it  was  not  for 
him  that  the  church  was  decked  in  mourning.  The 
draperies  had  hung  there  since  August  1914  :  "  Since 
every  son  of  Rheims  who  is  brought  home  is  as  noble  as 
the  one  who  comes  to-day,  and  alas  !  nearly  every  day 
brings  us  one  of  our  children." 

We  lunched  in  the  hotel  before  the  cathedral  where 
each  shell  hole  has  an  ordinary  white  label  stuck  beside 
it  with  the  date.  The  landlord  remarked  :  "  If  you  sit 
here  long  enough,  and  have  the  good  luck  to  be  in  some 
safe  part  of  the  building,  you  may  be  able  to  go  and 
stick  a  label  on  a  hole  yourself." 

After  lunch  we  went  out  to  the  Chateau  Polignac. 
To  a  stranger  it  would  appear  to  be  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  but  when  M.  de  Pohgnac  visited  it  recently,  he 
simply  remarked  that  it  was  "  less  spoilt  than  he  had 
imagined."  This  was  just  one  other  example  of  the 
thousands  one  meets  daily  of  the  spirit  of  noble  and 
peasant  de  ne  pas  s'en  faire,  but  to  keep  only  before  them 
the  one  idea — Victory  for  France — no  matter  what  may  be 
the  cost. 

We  went  later  to  call  on  the  "  75,"  chez  elle.  Madame 
was  in  a  particularly  comfortable  home,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her,  and  where  she  was  safe  from  the  in- 
quisitive eyes  of  the  Taubes.  The  men  of  the  battery 
were  sitting  round  their  guns,  singing  a  somewhat  lengthy 
ditty,  each  verse  ending  with  a  declamation  and  a 
description  of  the  beauty  of  la  belle  Suzanne.     I  asked 


them  to  whom  Suzanne  belonged,  and  where  *uv  lair 
damsel  resided.  "  Oh,"  they  replied,  "  we  have  no  time 
to  think  of  damsels  called  '  Suzanne  '  now.  This  is  our 
Suzanne,"  and  the  speaker  affectionately  gave  an  extra 
rub  with  his  coat  sleeve  to  the  barrel  of  the  "  75."  By 
a  wonderful  system  of  trench  work  it  is  possible  for  the 
gunners,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  take  refuge  in  the  cham- 
pagne vaults  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  it  is  in 
the  champagne  vaults  that  the  children  go  gaily  to  school 
with  their  little  gas  masks  hanging  in  bags  on  their 
arms.  It  appears  at  first  that  the  tiny  ones  were 
frightened  of  their  masks,  but  they  soon  asked,  like 
their  elders,  to  be  also  given  a  sack  and  now  one  and  all 
have  learnt  at  the  least  alarm  to  put  on  their  masks. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  children  to  hurry  home.  They 
realise  that  it  is  not  w'ise  to  loiter  in  the  streets  for  fear  of 
the  whistling  shells.  They  are  remarkably  plucky,  these 
small  men  and  women  of  France. 

During  one  furious  bombardment  the  children  were 
safe  in  the  vaults  but  one  small  citizen  began  to  cry 
bitterly.  He  was  reproached  by  his  comrades  for 
cowardice,  but  he  replied  indignantly:—"!  fear  noth- 
ing for  myself.  I  am  safe  here,  but  there  is  no  cellar 
to  our  house,  and  oh,  what  will  happen  to  the  little 
mother  ?  "  The  teacher  reassured  him  by  telling  him 
that  his  mother  would  certainly  take  refuge  in  somebody 
else's  cellar. 

On  leaving  Rheims  we  passed  through  several  small 
hamlets  where  the  houses  had  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  which  now  had  the  appearance  of  native  villages, 
as  the  soldiers  had  managed  to  place  thatched  roofs 
on  any  place  which  had  any  semblance  of  walls  standing. 

At  Villars  Coterets  the  Guard  Champetre  sounded  the 
"  Gare  a  Vous  !  "  Four  Taubes  were  passing  overhead, 
so  we  took  refuge  in  the  hotel  for  tea.  The  enemy 
did  no  damage  in  that  particular  village  but  in  the 
next  village  of  Crepy-en-Valois  a  bomb  killed  one  child 
and  injured  live  women. 

General  Joifre 

At  his  headcjuarters  next  morning  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  received  by  the  Generalissimo  Joffre,  and  telling 
him  of  the  admiration  and  respect  which  we  felt  for 
him  and  for  the  magnificent  fighting  spirit  of  the  troops 
under  his  able  command.  He  replied  modestly  by 
speaking  of  the  British  Army.  He  referred  to  the  offen- 
sive on  the  Somme,  and  said,  "  You  may  well  be  proud  of 
your  young  soldiers,  they  are  excellent  soldiers,  much 
superior  to  the  Germans  in  every  way,  a  most  admirable 
infantry  ;  they  attack  the  Germans  hand  to  hand  with 
grenades  or  with  the  bayonet  and  push  them  back  every- 
where ;  the  ( Jermans  have  been  absolutely  stupefied  to  find 
such  troops  before  them."  The  General  then  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  Canadian  and  Australian  troops  and  told 
me  that  that  day  the  Australians  had  taken  new  territory, 
adding  "  And  not  only  have  they  taken  it  but  like  their 
British  and  Canadian  brothers,  what  they  take  they 
will  hold." 

I  explained  to  General  Joffre,  that,  whilst  I  was  not 
collecting  autographs,  I  had  with  mc  the  menu  of  the 
dinner  in  the  Citadel  at  Verdun  and  that  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  have  his  name  added  to  the  sig- 
natures already  on  that  menu.  All  the  signatures  were 
on  one  side,  so  1  turned  the  menu  over  in  order  to  offer 
him  a  clear  space,  but  he  turned  it  back  again  saying, 
"  Please  let  me  sign  on  this  side,  I  find  myself  in  good 
company  with  the  defenders  of  Verdun." 

At  departing  he  said  to  me  "  We  may  all  be  happy 
now  since  certainly  we  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  hill." 
{Nous  sommes  sur  la  bonne  pente.) 

In  case  this  article  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  woman  who  has  spent  her  time  working  for  the  men 
at  the  front,  I  would  like  to  tell  her  the  great  pleasure 
it  is  to  them  to  receive  parcels,  no  matter  what  they  con- 
tain. Fraternity  and  equality  reign  supreme  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  man  counts  himself  happy  who  re- 
ceives a  little  more  than  the  others,  since  he  has  the  joy 
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and  the  pleasure  of  sharing -his  store  of  good  tilings  with  . 
his  comrades.  There. is  seldom  a  rctjucst  made  to  the 
French  behind  the  hncs  that  they  do  not  attempt  to 
lulhl.  I  remember  last  winter,  passing  through  a  town 
in  the  provinces,  I  noticed  that  the  elderly  men  appeared 
to  be  scantily  clad  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  weather. 
It  appeared  that  the  call  had  gone  forth  for  fur  coats 
for  the  troops,  and  all  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  town 
forwarded  to  the  trenches  their  caracul  coats.  Only 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  French  provincial 
life  can  know  what  it  means  to  them  to  part  with  these 
signs  of  opulence  and  commercial  success. 

France  Behind  the  Line 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  post  ollices  that  you  lind  your- 
self nearest  to  the  heart  of  "  France  behind  the  lines." 

One  morning  I  endeavourad  to  send  a  parcel  to  a  French 
soldier  ;  I  took  my  place  in  a  long  line  of  waiting  women 
bound  on  the  same  errand.  A  white  haired  woman  be- 
fore me  gave  the  Post  Office  clerk  infinite  trouble.  They 
are  not  renowned  for  their  patience  and  I  marvelled  at  his 
gentleness,  until  he  explained  "  fier  son  died  five  weeks 
ago  but  she  still  continues  to  send  him  parcels." 

To  another  old  lady  he  pointed  out  that  she  had 
written  two  numbers  on  the  parcel.  "  You  don't  want 
two  numbers,  Mother.  Which  is  your  boy's  number,  tell  me 
and  I  will  strike  out  the  other  ? ''  "  Leave  them  both,"  she 
answered,  "  Who  knows  whether  my  dear  lad  will  be  there 
to  receive  the  parcel  ?  If  he  is  not,  I  want  it  to  go  to  some 
other  Mother's  son." 

Affection  means  much  to  these  men  who  are  suffering 
and  they  respond  at  once  to  any  sympathy  shown  to 
them.  One  man  informed  us  with  pride  that  when  he 
left  his  native  village  he  was  "  decked  like  an  altar  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  first  of  May."  In  other  words, 
covered  with  flowers. 

There  are  but  few  lonely  soldiers  now,  since  those  who 
ha\-e  no  families  to  write  to  them  receive  letters  and 
parcels  from  the  Godmothers  who  have  adopted  them. 
The  men  anxiously  await  the  news  of  their  adopted  re- 
latives and  spend  hours  writing  replies.  They  love  to 
receive  letters,  but  needless  to  say  a  parcel  is  even  more 
welcome. 

I  remember  seeing  one  man  writing  page  after  page. 
I  suggested  to  him  that  he  must  have  a  particularly 
charming  godmother.  "  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  "  I 
have  no  time  for  a  godmother  since  I  myself  am  a  god- 
father." He  then  explained  that  far  away  in  his  village 
there  was  a  young  assistant  in  his  shop,  "  and  (iod  knows 
the  boy  loves  France,  but  both  his  lungs  are  touched,  so 
they  won't  take  him,  but  I  write  and  tcil  him  that  the 
good  God  has  given  me  strength  for  two,  that  I  fight  for 
him  and  for  rnyself,  and  that  we  are  both  doing  well  for 
France."  I  went  back  in  imagination  to  the  village,  I 
could  see  the  glint  in  the  boys'  eyes,  realise  how  the  blood 
pulsed  quicker  through  his  veins  at  the  sight  of,  not  the 
personal  pronoun  "  I  "  in  the  singular,  but  the  plural 
"  We  are  doing  well  for  France,"  for  one  glorious  moment 
he  was  part  of  the  hosts  of  France  and  in  spirit  serving 
his  Motherland.  It  is  that  spirit  of  the  French  nation 
that  their  enemies  will  never  imderstand. 

On  one  occasion  a  young  German  officer,  covered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  was  brought  before  one  of  the 
French  Generals.  He  had  been  taken  fighting  cleanly, 
and  the  General  was  anxious  to  show  him  kindness.  He 
asked  him  if  he  wo\ild  not  prefer  to  cleanse  himself  before 
examination.  The  young  German  drew  himself  up  and 
replied  ;  "  Look  at  me,  (k'licral,  I  am  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  mud,  and  that  nmd  is  the  soil  of  F'rance 
—you  will  never  possess  as  much  soil  in  Germany."  The 
General  turned  to  him  with  that  gentle  courtesy  which 
marks  the  higher  commands  in  France  and  answered  : 
"  Monsieur,  we  may  never  possess  as  much  soil  in  Ger- 
many, but  there  is  something  that  you  will  never  possess, 
and," until  you  conquer  it,  you  cannot  vanquish  France, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  l-Vench  people."  ■  ;  •      ' 

The  iMcncli  find  it  difficult  to  understand  thearrogance 
which  appears  ingrained  in  the  German  charaeler  and 
which  existed  before  the  war.  •'  ' 

1  read  once  that  in  the  Guests  Book  of  a  Frencli  Hotel 
a  Teutonic  visitor  wrote :  .        ■■■t 

L'Allcmagne  csl  la  premiere  nation  du  monde."  ■ 
The  next  French  visitor  merely  added  : 


"  Yes."  "  Allemagne  is  the  first  country  of  the 
world  if  we  take  them  in  alphabetical  order." 

I  left  tlie  Mar  zone  with  an  increased  respect,  if  this 
were  possible,  for  the  men  of  l<"rancc.  They  have  altered 
tiicir  uniforms  but  the  spirit  is  unchanged.  They  are  no 
longer  in  the  red  and  blue  of  the  old  days,  but  in  shadqs  of 
green,  grey  and  blue,  colours  blending  to  form  one  mighty 
ocean — wave  on  wave  of  patriotism — beating  against  and 
wearing  down  the  rocks  of  military  preparedness  of  40 
years,  and  as  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  say  to  the 
Ocean  stop,  so  no  man  shall  cry  "  Halt  "  to  the  Armies  of 
France. 

I  have  spoken  much  of  the  men  of  France,  but 
the  women  have  also  earned  our  respect— those 
splendid  peasant  women,  who  even  in  times  of  peace 
worked,  and  now  carry  a  double  burden  on  their  shoulders 
— the  middle  class  women,  endeavouring  to  keep  together 
the  little  business  built  up  by  the  man  with  years  of  toil, 
stinting  themselves  tq  save  five  francs  to  send  a  parcel  to 
the  man  at  the  front  that  he  may  not  suspect  that  there 
is  not  still  every  comfort  in  the  little  homestead — the  noble 
women  of  FYancc,  who  in  past  years  could  not  be  seen,  before 
noon,  since  my  lady  was  at  her  toilette,  and  who  can  be  seen 
now,  their  hands  scratched  and  bleeding,  kneeling  on  the 
floors  of  the  hospitals  scrubbing,  proud  and  happy  to  take 
their  part  in  national  service.  The  men  owe  much  of 
their  courage  to  the  attitude  of  the  women  who  stand 
behind  them,  turning  their  tears  to  smiles  to  urge  their 
men  to  even  greater  deeds  of  heroism. 

A  Spartan  Mother 

In  one  of  our  hospitals  was  a  young  lad  of  17  who  had 
managed  to  enlist  as  an  "engage  volonlairc  "  by  lying  as 
to  his  age.  His  old  mother  came  to  visit  him,  and  she 
told  me  he  was  the  last  of  her  three  sons  ;  the  two  cider 
ones  had  died  the  first  week  of  the  war  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
and  her  little  home  had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
boy  had  spent  his.  time  inventing  new  and  terrible 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  enemy,  but  with  his  mother 
he  became  a  child  again  and  tenderly  patted  the  old  face. 
Seeing  the  lad  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  forgetting  for 
one  moment  the  spirit  of  the  French  nation,  I  asked  her 
if  she  would  not  be  glad  if  her  boy  was  so  wounded  that  she 
might  take  him  home.  She  was  only  an  old  peasant 
woman,  but  her  eyes  flashed,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  anger, 
and  turning  to  me  she  said  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  to  me  ? 
If  all  the  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  thought  as  you 
what  would  happen  to  the  country  ?  Gustave  has  only  one 
thing  to  do,  get  well  quickly  and  fight  for  Mother  France." 

Because  these  women  of  France  have  sent  their  men 
forth  to  die,  eyes  dry,  with  stiff  lips  and  head  erect,  do 
not  think  that  they  do  not  mourn  for  them.  When  night 
casts  her  kindly  mantle  of  darkness  over  all,  when  they 
are  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is  then  that  the 
proud  heads  droop  and  are  bent  upon  their  arms,  as  the 
women  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls  for  the 
men  who  have  gone  from  them.  Yet  they  realise  that 
behind  them  stands  the  greatest  Mother  of  all — Mother 
France,  who  sees  coming  towards  her,  from  all  frontiers, 
line  on  line  of  ambulances  with  their  burden  of  suffering 
humanity,  yet  watches  along  other  routes  her  sons  going 
forth  in  thousands,  laughter  in  their  eyes,  songs  on 
their  lips,  ready  and  willing  to  die  for  her. 

France  draws  around  her  her  tattered  and  bloodstained 
robe,  yet  what  matters  the  outer  raiment  ?  Bcliind 
it  shines  fortli  her  glorious,  exultant  .soul,  and  she  lifts 
up  her  head  rejoicing  and  ])roclaims  to  the  world  that 
when  she  appealed,  man,  woman,  and  child — the  whole 
of  the  French  nation  answered  to  her  call. 
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The   Obstacle   of  London 


By    Hilaire    Belloc 


TIIF.RK  is  a  strategical  feature  in  tlie  gcngrapliy 
of  Ent.';land  which  is  of  the  very  highest  moment 
to  the  safety  of  the  State  and  which  has,  I 
think,  been"  hitherto  completely  neglected.  1 
mean  the  obstacle  of  London. 

Danger  by  way  of  invasion  might  threaten  any  portion 
of  the  coast.  It  does,  as  a  fact,  threaten,  under  the 
political  circumstances  of  our  time,  and  probably  will 
long  continue  to  threaten,  the  east  coast  especially. 

Attack  from  this  quarter  would  have  two  great  effects, 
even  if  it  were  but  partially  successful,  and  successful 
for  but  a  short  time. 

First,  it  would  immediately  threaten  some  vital  com- 
munication, either  that  sheaf  of  north  and  south  com- 
munication which  forms  the  domestic  life-channel 
of  modern  England,  or  that  communication  with  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  which  is  its  main  foreign  artery. 

Secondly,  a  stroke  in  this  neighbourhood  immediately 
threatens  London,  and  London  is,  politically,  the  neces- 
sary objective  of  any  such  move. 

The  value  of  these  two  effects  is  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished  bv  the  probability  that  such  a  stroke  could  not 
be  long  of  endurance.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
full  invasion  in  force,  serious  and  prolonged,  necessitatci 
the  command  of  the  sea.  But  command  of  the  sea  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  would  be  the  reduction  of  this  country 
without  necessity  for  invasion.  Therefore,  the  peril,  if 
any,  is  the  peril  of  a  raid.  Whereas  an  operation  of 
long  duration  might  plan  to  attack  further  from  London, 
a  raid  would  almost  certainly  strike  at  the  heart. 

Now  the  chief  characteristic  of  London's  strategical 
position  relatively  to  an  attack  from  the  east  is  this. 
Two  stretches  of  country,  each  provided  with  oppor- 
tunities for  landing,  lie  the  one  south,  the  other  north  of 
the  Thames.  And  communication  from  the  defence  of 
one  threatened  point  to  the  defence  of  the  other  is 
hampered  by  the  obstacle  formed  prst  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  and  the  broad  river  up  to  London,  next 
by  a  prolongation  of  at  least  20  miles,  that  of  the  crowde 
ill-pierced  area  of  London  itself  and  its  suburbs. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  elementary,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  important  principles  of  military  movements  that  the 
force  with  the  oetter  lateral  communications,  that  is 
with  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  rapidly  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  has  the  superiority  over  an  equal 
force  possessing  worse  lateral  communication,  that  is  with 
conmiunication  that  is  hampered  in  its  movements  from 
right  to  left. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  force  with  better 
lateral  communication  can  strike  where  it  will.  It  can 
both  feint  and  surprise.  It  can  draw  its  opponent,  say, 
to  the  left,  and  then  strike  suddenly  at  the  right  before 
that  opponent  can  transfer  his  concentration  with  his 
more  difiicult  communications,  from  the  one  end  of 
his  line  to  the  other. 

Now  the  presence  of  this  very  serious  obstacle,  the 
broad  lower  Thames  prolonged  by  the  congested  area  of 
London,  and  its  suburbs,  is  the  great  weakness  of  the 
position.  A  commander  requiring  to  move  with  rapidity 
a  considerable  body  from  the  district  south-east  of 
London  to  the  district  north-east  of  London  through 
Kent  to  Esse.x  and  Suffolk,  is  gravely  handicapped,  and, 
ironically  enough,  he  is  handicappecl  by  the  very  thing 
which  it  is  his  business  to  protect  and  to  save.  He 
could  transfer  fairly  rapidly  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
fantry across  the  Lower  Thames,  getting  his  men  to  it 
rapidly  with  the  aid  of  motor  transport,  using  pontoon 
bridges  to  get  his  men  across  it  and  jiicking  them  up 
with  a  relay  of  petrol  \ehicles  on  the  far  side,  but  when 
it  came  to  a  transfer  of  heavy  guns  it  would  be  quite 
another  matter,  so  far  as  the  Lower  Thames  was  con- 
cerned. 

With  London  itself,  and  its  suburbs,  the  situation 
would  be  even  worse.  All  this  vast  area  has  been  pierced 
with  streets  designed  onlv  for  slow-moving  horse  vehicles, 
and  even  so  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  at  random 
without  any  plan  for  even  civilian  communications,  let 
alone   for  the   requirements   of   what   was  never    con- 


templated, the  rapid  movement  of  very  large  mmibcrs  of 
men  and  large  pieces  from  north  to  south  of  the  river. 

Let  anyone  ask  himself  what  would  happen  if  he  were 
required  to  pass,  say,  six  divisions,  with  their  field 
complements  of  guns  and  their  independent  heavy  artillery 
from  Northern  Kent  to  mid-Essex  at  a  moment's  not'ce. 
Consider  what  the  approaches  are  for  the  support  of  such 
a  movement  during  an  ordinary  working  day.  Absence 
of  direct  railway  communication  is  in  itself  a  tremendous 
drawback,  but  the  road  difficulty  is  worse,  for  modern 
warfare  has  shown  that  very  rapid  movements  undertaken 
at  a  moment's  notice  depend  more  upon  petrol  than  iipon 
steam.  It  is  not  only  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  nor 
the  grotesque  insufficiency  of  the  bridges,  it  is  also  their 
lack  of  plan  which  enhances  the  difficulty  :  when  the 
staff  work  is  being  done  for  a  big  movement  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  to  success,  comically  simple  but  ex- 
ceedingly real,  is  the  danger  of  vehicles  missing  their  way. 
Where  you  have  a  simple  system  of  broad  roads,  plain 
intructions  reiterated  save  confusion.  The  moment  you 
have  a  complication  of  many  unexpected  turnings,  of 
narrow  lanes  forming  the  beginning  of  main  arteries  and 
so  forth,  the  danger  of  a  certain  proportion  of  men 
missing  their  instructions  arises.  And  it  is  enough  that  a 
few  men  should  make  errors  of  this  sort  for  the  whole 
scheme  to  break  down. 

Staff  work  is  often  blamed,  when  as  a  fact  its  failure 
has  n,ot  been  in  the  exact  organisation  of  times  and 
roads  which  may  have  been  thoroughly  well  done,  as 
the  impossibility  of  getting  great  numbers  of  only  partially 
instructed  men  to  follow  exactly  a  complex  mass  of  in- 
structions as  to  their  roads  and  the  rest. 

That  is  why  all  nations  long  engaged  upon  great  military 
operations  have  developed  broad,  straight  roads  and  a 
system  as  simple  as  possible. 

Well,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world,  certainly  not  in 
Europe,  anything  to  compare  with  London  as  an  obstacle. 
It  presents  in  its  communications  to-day  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  drawback  to  rapid  mo\-cment  of  men 
and  material  from  north  to  south. 

What  are  the  remedies  ? 

Tfiey  obviously  cannot  be  applied  at  once.  They  will 
require  great  expenditure  of  time.  But  if  they  are  not 
applied  sooner  or  later  a  heavy  price  may  have  to  be  paid. 

For  the  moment  the  obstacle  of  London  and  its  river 
compels  a  double  accumulation  of  men  and  material  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  does 
not  halve,  but  greatly  reduces  the  value  of  either  force. 

Four  things  are  required  to  change  this  situation  for 
the  better.  The  iirst  thing  is  a  system  of  great  arteries, 
at  least  two,  running  from  north  to  south.  It  matters 
little  for  strategical  purposes  where  these  arteries  pierce 
the  obstacle,  though  it  is  clear  that  under  present  political 
conditions  such  piercing  nearer  the  eastern  border  of  it 
is  preferable  to  piercing  nearer  the  western. 

The  second  thing  required  is,  in  connection  with  these 
arteries,  two  really  broad  bridges — it  goes  without  saying 
that  a  system  must  be  devised  and  widely  advertised 
whereby  at  very  short  notice  all  civilian  traific  upon  such 
arteries,  and  their  approaches  could  be  withdrawn. 

The  third  requirement  is  through  railway  communica- 
tion upon  a  sufficient  scale.  The  fourth,  much  the  most 
urgent  of  all,  is  a  broad  road  and  railway  tunnel  under 
the  Lower  Thames. 

It  is  extraordinary  when  one  looks  at  the  map  of  Eng- 
land that  so  obvious  a  requisite,  certainly  noted  by  great 
numbers  of  men  in  authority  and  urged  "bv  a  few,"should 
■still  be  lacking.  In  the.absence  of  it  you  have  nothing  but 
the  tremenddus  task  of  trying  to  filter  vour  heavy  guns 
and  waggons  through  London  itself  with  the  use  for 
infantry  of  pontoon  bridges  over  the  heavy  tides,  rapid 
current  and  great  breadth  of  the  lower  river. 
■I  Th«'se  lines  are  but  an  informal  note  upon  a  situation 
which  must  have  occurred  to  almost  everyone  who  has 
considered  the  elements  of  the  problem.  "  They  pretend 
to  no  detail,  nor  to  any  novelty,  but  the  suggestion  is 
given  for  what  it  is  worth  under  the  conviction  that  clear 
as  the  need  is,  its  urgency  cannot  be  too  well  established. 
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Books  to  Read 

By   Lucian    Oldershaw 


STOPFORD  BROOKE  once  said,  I  believe,  oi 
Coleridge  that  he  had  only  written  a  few  first- 
rate  poems,  but  that  these  few  should  be  bound 
ill  gold.  We  have  turned  our  gold  to-day  into 
kliaki.  and  in  a  khaki-bound  volume  comes  from  Mr. 
Erskine  Macdonaid  a  collection  of  the  characteristic 
songs  of  two  dozen  lighting  men.  They  are  worthy  of 
their  binding.  The.se  Soldier  Poets  (2s.  6d.  net),  are  drawn 
from  all  ranks,  from  the  old  army  and  from  the  new 
and  from  various  parts  of  England  and  the  Empire. 
They  sing  different  tunes  in  different  keys,  but  there  is 
a  burden  common  to  nearly  all  of  them.  This  I  have 
tried  to  express  in  this  "  Sonnet  in  Envious  Approbation 
of  the  Singers  who  Fight  and  the  Fighters  who  Sing." 

How  goes  it,  brothers,  ye  who  fight  and  sing 
With  that  old  gamesome  spirit  that  enrols. 
You  witlj  our  deathless  ones,  with  liim  whose  bowls 

Still  reach  his  Jack.s  and  liim  who  offering 

Of  water  yielded  up  ?     From  quenchless  spring 

Of  a  free  manhood  ami  glad  heart  there  rolls -^ 
I'nconquered   and   imconqucrable  souls — 

Immortal  England  in  the  songs  ye  bring. 

"  There  is  no  death    .    .    There  is  no  death  .    .  "  No  loss 
Courlncy  who  tends  the  dying,  witnesseth  ; 

While  Streets,  the  miner,  sings  of  death's  eclipse 

For  these  "  Olpnpian  gods  in  consciousness," 

And  Hodgson,  on  his  knees,  has  conquered  death, 

And  Grcnfell  falls,  a  trumpet  to  his  lips. 

:¥  *  *  *  * 

Fighting  men  abroad  w\\\  especially  welcome  English 
Landscape,  an  anthology  compiled  by  Maurice  Baring 
(Himiphrey  Milford,  is.  net).  It  is  a  little  waistcoat- 
pocket  volume,  whose  every  page  is  a  picture  and  a 
memory.  Mr.  Baring  has  evidently  attempted  in  placi  s 
the  lour  de  force  of  quoting  by  heart,  and  a  naturally  good 
memory  has  once  or  twice  pla3'ed  him  false.  His  littK' 
book  is  as  comprehensive  as  one  can  ever  allow  another  s 
anthology  to  be,  but  if  another  edition  is  called  for  in 
the  interests  of  the  excellent  charity  in  whose  aid  it  is 
jHiblished — the  British  fund  for  the  relief  of  Russian 
])risoncrs  in  Germany — I  hope  it  may  contain  Geoffre\- 
Howard's  "  The  Beach  Road  by  the  Wood,"  or,  at  least 
his  sonnet.  "  England,"  whose  sextet  is  a  very 
epitome  of  Enghsh  landscape.  Both  these  poems  are  to 
be  found  in  Soldier  Poets. 

***** 

How  Englishmen  abroad  dwell  on  the  homeland  is 
well  illustrated  by  Dartmoor  Days  with  the  Forest  Hunt 
(John  Murray,  6s.  net).  The  author  of  this  exiiilaratin,; 
novel  of  English  country  pursuits  is  Captain  J.  H.  W. 
Knight-Bruce,  and  he  wrote  the  work  while  a  prisoner  in 
a  German  fortress.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  remarl^- 
able  little  silhouette  drawings  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  a 
Belgian  officer,  who  evidently  has  as  much  love  for  and 
knowledge  of  a  horse  as  the  author  of  the  tale.  Nothing 
less  could  have  inspired  Lieutenant  Picard's  memory, 
for  of  course  he  had  no  models,  with  such  a  wonderful 
little  study  as  that,  for  example,  on  p.  278.  But  tlic 
book  is  not  merely  attractive  for  its  extrinsic  interest. 
It  is  the  real  thing — the  best  sporting  novel  at  least, 
since  Some  Adventures  of  an  Irish  R.M.  Captain 
Knight-Bruce  is  not  merely  a  lover  of  noble  animals  and 
a  faithful  and  graphic  recorder  of  the  doings  of  horses 
and  dogs,  he  has  also  no  little  talent  for  human 
portraiture,  a  robust  sense  of  humour,  and  the  sense  of 
proportion  of  one  who  loves  animals  no  less  because, 
wing  no  professional  humanitarian,  he  loves  human 
beings  more.  He  has  spent  his  captivity  to  the  great 
profit  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

*        *        »        *        * 

Bismarck  once  called  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  "  a  good 
liorse-dealer  in  men,"  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
this  description  Mr.  Whitman's  volume  of  reminis- 
cences. Things  I  Remember  (Cassell  and  Co.,  7s.  6d.  net.), 
bears  witness.  Mr.  Wliitman  is  a  good  judge  of  the 
points  and  tlie  form  of  the  many  interesting  men  with 


whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  He  can  tell  us  pretty 
shrewdly  why  some  have  succeeded  and  why  some  have 
failed  in  the  race  of  life.  We  know  l\Ir.  Whitman  best  in 
England  as  an  authority  on  Germany,  and  we  naturally 
look  to  his  book  for  some  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  war.  In  this  respect  the'  book  has  only  a  negative 
interest,  its  author's  chief  concern  being  to  point  out  that 
"  if  Bismarck  had  lived  and  still  been  in  power,  this  war 
would  not  only  never  have  taken  place,  but  would  never 
have  been  contemplated,  nor  its  sinister  preparations  have 
been  allowed  to  come  to  maturity."  Bismarck  did  not 
flatter  his  apologist  in  vain  !  For  the  rest  Mr.  Whitman 
as  a  painter  of  the  times  we  live  in  has  the  defect  of  his 
qualities.  He  is  a  good  journalist  and,  as  he  points  out 
in  describing  his  Zionist  friend.  Dr.  Herzl,  a  journalist 
cannot  afford  to  be  an  enthusiast,  for,  if  he  is,  he  becomes 
"a  partisan  where  he  should  only  be  a  faithful  recorder." 
Yet  Mr.  Whitman  can  appreciate  enthusiasm  in  others, 
two  of  the  best,  because  the  most  sympathetic,  studies 
in  his  book  are  those  of  Charles  Dilke  and  W.  T.  Stead. 

*  *        *  *        * 

A  novel  by  Mr.  William  J.  Locke  always  provides 
a  welcome  refuge  from  the  dusty  highways  of  life,  and 
The  Wonderful  Year  (John  Lane,  6s.),  lias  all  the  qualities 
of  his  pleasant  craft.  Cheerful  vagabondage,  facile 
sentiment,  a  sense  of  culture  without  effort  and  of  well- 
being  without  vulgarity — these  are  the  things  we  expect 
from  Mr.  Locke,  and  we  get  them,  without  stint,  in 
A  Wonderful  Year.  We  get  also  an  intimate  and  charming 
little  study  of  a  French  provincial  town  before  and  during 
mobilisation  and  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war. 
To  set  the  wheels  of  his  story  in  motion,  Mr.  Locke  has 
invented  a  characteristic  figure  in  Mr.  Daniel  Fortinbras, 
Marchand  de  Bonheur,  who  for  a  fee  of  five  francs  is  pre- 
pared to  give  coimsel  in  distress  to  the  students  and  artists 
of  the  Latin  Quarter,  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Corinna 
Hastings  and  Martin  Overshaw  on  the  journey  Fortinbras 
sends  them  in  a  search  for  their  souls.  Everyone  will  be 
reading  for  himself  this  slightly  absurd  but  wholly 
attractive.novel,  for  we  have  not  altogetlier  lost  the  joy  of 
sentimental  living. 

*  *        *        *  * 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  has  spent  An  Evening 
in  My  Library  among  the  English  Poets  (John  Lane,  3s.  6d. 
net)  ;  a  somewhat  long,  but  not  entirely  unprofitable, 
evening.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Coleridge  quotes 
a  good  deal  of  poetry,  so  that  his  book  makes  quite  an 
interesting  antholog3^  chiefly  of  the  simpler  type  of  lyric, 
and  he  pronounces  a  certain  number  of  literary  judg- 
ments, some  of  which  are  no  doubt  based  on  previously 
decided  cases,  as  that  Browning  was  obscure,  Walt 
Whitman  unpoetical  and  obscene,  Gray's  Elegy  uninspired, 
and  Lindsay  (jordon,  the  Australian,  more  original  a  poet 
than  any  America  has  produced.  There  are  many 
judgments  in  the  book  which  a  higher  court  may  be 
inchned  to  revise,  but  this  summary  condemnation  will 
surely  stand  for  ever  :  "  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  shares  with 
Mr.  Masefield,  the  notoriety  of  having,  without  circum- 
locution or  shame,  projected  upon  the  public  the  foul 
expletive  which  never  passes  the  lips  of  any  decent 
person."  Mr.  Coleridge  has  in  literature  as  in  other 
matters  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 

***** 

In  German  Hands,  by  Charles  Hennebois,  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  of  the  personal  narratives  published  by  Mr. 
Heinemann  in  his  series  of  "  Soldiers'  Tales  of  the  (ireat 
War  "  (3s.  6d.  net).  It  is  the  diary  of  a  French  volunteer, 
who  was  taken  a  prisoner  after  being  severely  wounded 
before  Saint-Mihiel  on  October  12th,  1914,  and  records  his 
experiences  from  the  time  he  went  on  active  service 
till  his  return,  without  a  leg,  to  his  native  land.  There 
is  nothing  extenuated  in  the  story,  but  there  appears  to 
be  nothing  set  down  in  malice  and  in  consequence  it  is 
one  of  the  most  convincing  indictments  of  Boche  methods 
of  warfare  I  have  yet  read.  It  is  also,  in  its  author's 
splendid  faith,  undimmed  by  disaster,  in  his  country  and 
in  right,  a  most  inspiring  human  docinnent. 
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The  Onoto  fills  itself  from 
any  ink  supply — cannot 
teak — is  always  ready  for 
use — is  British. 


Remarkable    letter    from 
Onoto  user  at  the  Front : — 

HAVE  had  rather  a  bit  of 
luck.  Ye.sterdaj'  I  went  to 
the  .sheds  hen- where  lost 
are  stored,  and  got  my 
valise,  which  was  lo.st 
on  the  Peninsula,  with 
nearly  all  that  was  in 
still,  including  my 
dear  old  Foiiutaiupen 
and  writing  case.  I 
tried  the  pen  just  for 
luck,  and  I'm  blowed 
if  it  did  no^  start  off 
right  away!  Not  a 
bad  advertisement  for 
the  Onoto — after  nine 
months." 


The     Military     size 
fits  the  soldier's  pocket. 

Prices  from  10/6  to  £5-5-0 

Onoto 


THE 


Pen 


Thomas  De  La  Ru£  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  I3unhill  Row,  London 


THE  "LAND  &  WATER  " 

WRIST    WATCH 

WITH  UNBREAKABLE  GLASS 

A  genuine  damp  and  dust-proof 
watch  with  special  screw -in 
movement  &  unbreakable  glass. 

The  "Land  &  Water  "  Watch  is  the  ideal 
watch  for  Naval  and  Military  Officers,  for 
whom  it  has  been  specially  designed ;  also 
travellers,  explorers,  and  all  who  must  of 
necessity  know  the  time  to  the  very  second. 

(t  e.Kcels  in  value  and  reliability  any  watcli  on  the 
market  at  the  price.  Its  special  screw  -  in  movement 
is  of   tlie  very 

best   quality,    ab-  '  toiiii 

solutely  damp  and 
dust-proof,  fitted 
with  Micrometer 
regulator  for  fine  is 
adjustment,  and 
timed  for  all  posi- 
tions, tempera- 
tures.etc.  Fully  lu 
minous  hands  an  1 
dial,  the  latter 
hlacK  or  white 
as  desired, 
UNBRE.\KABLE 


GLASS  and  e.\tra 
strong  solid  silver 
case.  Guaranteed 
perfect  time- 
keepers. 


The  neu.'  model  "  Land  &  Water  "  Wrist  Watch, 

absolutelv    damp    and   dust-proof,    leather   strap  , 

included.      Fully    guaranteed.      When  ordering  , 

mention  Reference  202.  Price 

Obtainable  only  from — 

Messrs.  BIRCH  &  GAYDON,  Ltd., 

Walcli  aad  Tecbalcal  In^lnimeat 
Makers  to  the  Admlra,!y, 
153  FENCHURCH  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

West  End  Branch — 
19  PICCADILLY  ARCADE  (late  John  Barwise). 


Two   Reliable  Safeguards 

for    Active    Service 

The  burberry 

and 

THE  TIELOCKEN 

Which  provide  a  dry  aid 
comfortable  defence  against 
rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

Give  effective  security 
without  the  aid  of  rubber, 
oiled-silk  or  other  heat-con- 
densing agent,  that  would 
make  them  cumber- ome 
and   enervating. 

Exclude  the  keenest  wind, 
and  are  luxuriously  warm- 
ing in  wintry  weather, 
yet  being 

Lightweight  and  self-ven- 
tilating, can  be  worn  on 
the  mildest  day  without 
discomfort. 

Strong  and  durable,  with- 
stand the  roughest  usage 
without  loss  of  their  pro- 
tective powers. 

Officers'  Complete  Kits  in 

2  to  4  Days  or  Ready  for  Use 


lUustraled 
Naval  or 
Military 
Catalogues 
Post  Free 


Its  reputation  for  healthful  effici- 
ency is  so  high,  that  thousands  of 
Officers  of  both  Services  wear  it  in 
preference  to  all  other  weather- 
proofs,  becavise  they  know,  either 
from  personal  experience  or  the 
recommendations  of  brother 
OfEcers,  that  "The  Burberry  en- 
sures comfort  and  security  in  every 
kind  of  wf  ather." 

THE    TIELOCKEN 

Maximum  security  and  distinction 
are  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  this  workmanlike  model.  It 
doubly  covers  every  vulnerable 
part  of  the  body,  providing,  from 
chin  to  knees,  a  li.'ht,  comfortable 
and  effectual  safeguard  against 
rough  weather.  Quickly  adjusted 
— no  buttons  to  fasten  or  lose. 

ECONOMY.— Nolwithelanding  the  va»t 
increase  in  cost  of  material  and  labour. 
Burberry*,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  still  maintain  their  'RE- WAR 
PRICES  FOR  ALL  SERVICE  KIT. 


NAVAL    AND    MILITARY 
WEATHERPROOFS 

Diirins;  the  War  BURBERRYS  CLEAN 
AND  RE-PROOF  Officers'  "  Burberrys," 
Tielockens,  Burfrons  &  Burberry  Trench- 
Warms  FREE   OF   CHARGE. 


DTTDDCODVQ     Haymarket 
DUKDE-KKIO     LONDON 

8  &  10  Boul.  Malesherbes  PARIS  ;    and  Provincial  Agents 
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Greenmantle 


Bv  John  Buchan 


A  Sequel  to  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps'' 


CHAPTER    XXII 
The  Guns  of  the  North 

BUT  no  more  shells  fell. 
The  night  grew  dark  and  showed  a  field  of  glittering 
•tars,  for  the  air  was  sharpening  again  towards  frost. 
We  waited  for  an  hour,  crouching  just  behind  the  far 
p  uaiK'ts,  but  never  came  that  orninous  familiar  whistle. 

Then  Sandy  rose  and  stretched  himself.  "  I'm  hungry," 
hL-  said.  "  Let's  have  out  the  food,  Hussin.  We've  eaten 
nothing  since  before  daybreak.  1  wonder  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  respite. 

I  fancied  I  knew. 

"  It's  Stumms  way.  He  wants  to  torture  us.  He'll  keep 
us  hours  on  tenterhooks,  while  he  sits  over  yonder  exulting  in 
what  he  thinks  we're  endurin?  He  has  just  enough  im- 
agination for  that.  ...  He  would  rush  us  if  he  had  the 
men.  As  it  is.  he's  going  to  blow  us  to  pieces,  but  do  it 
slowly  and  smack  his  Hps  over  it." 

Sandy  yawned.  "  We'll  disappoint  him,  for  we  won't  be 
worried,  old  man.     We  three  are  beyond  that  kind  of  fear." 

"  Meanwhile  we're  going  to  do  the  best  we  can,"  I  said. 
"  He  s  got  the  exact  range  for  his  whizzbangs.  We've  got 
to  find  a  hole  somewhere  just  outside  the  caslrol,  and  .some 
sort  of  head-co\'er.  We're  bound  to  get  damaged  whatever 
happens,  but  we'll  stick  it  out  to  the  end.  When  they  think 
they  have  finished  with  us  and  rush  the  place,  there  may 
l>e  one  of  us  alive  to  put  a  bullet  through  old  Stumm.  What 
do  you  say  ?  " 

They  agreed,  and  after  our  meal  Sandy  and  I  crawled  out 
to  prospect,  leaving  the  otiiers  on  guard  in  ca,se  there  should 
be  an  attack.  We  found  a  hollow  in  the  glacis  a  httle  south 
of  the  castrol,  and,  working  very  quietly,  managed  to  enlarge 
it  and  cut  a  kind  of  shallow  cave  in  the  hill.  It  would  be 
no  use  against  a  direct  hit,  but  it  would  give  some  cover  from 
flying  fragments.  As  I  read  the  situation,  Stumm  could 
land  as  many  shells  as  he  pleased  in  the  castrol  and  wouldn't 
bother  to  attend  to  the  flanks.  When  the  bad  shelling  began 
there  would  be  shelter  for  one  or  two  in  the  cave. 

Ou'  enemies  were  watchful.  The  riflemen  on  the  east 
burnt  Verey  flares  at  interv'als,  and  Stumm's  lot  sent  up  a 
great  star-rocket.  I  remember  that  just  before  midnight 
hell  broke  loose  round  Fort  Palantuken.  No  more  Russian 
shells  came  into  our  hollow,  but  all  the  road  to  the  east  was 
under  fire,  and  at  the  Fort  itsi'lf  there  was  a  shattering  explo- 
sion and  a  queer  scarlet  glow  which  looked  as  if  a  magazine 
had  been  hit.  For  about  two  hours  the  firing  was  intense, 
and  then  it  died  down.  But  it  was  towards 'the  north  that  I 
kept  turning  my  head.  There  seemed  to  be  somethinij 
different  in  the  sound  there,  something  sharper  in  the  report 
of  the  guns,  as  if  shells  were  dropping  in  a  narrow  valley 
whos'!  rock  walls  doubled  the  echo.  Had  the  Russians  by 
any  ble  sed  cliance  worked  round  that  flank  ? 

I  got  Sandy  to  listen,  but  he  shook  his  head.  "  Those 
guns  are  a  dozen  miles  off,"  he  said.  "  They're  no  nearer 
liian  three  days  ago.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  sportsmen  on  th( 
south '^might  have  a  chance.  When'  they  break  through 
and  stream  down  the  valley,  they'll  be  puzzled  to  account  for 
what  remains  of  us.  .  .  .  VVe're  no  longer  three  adven 
turers  in  the  enemy's  country.  We're  the  advance  guard 
of  the  Allies.  Our  pals  don't  know  about  us,  and  we're 
going  to  be  cut  off,  which  has  happened  to  advance  guards 
before  now.  But  all  the  same,  we're  in  our  own  battle-hne 
again.     Doesn't  that  cheer  you,  Dick  ?  " 

It  cheered  me  wonderfully,  for  I  knew  now  wliat  had  been 
th'>  weigiit  on  my  heart  ever  since  I  accepted  Sir  Walter's 
mission.  It  was  the  lonehness  of  it.  I  was  fighting  far  away 
from  my  friends,  far  away  from  the  true  fronts  of  battle. 
It  was  a  side-show  which,  whatever  its  importance,  had  none 
of  the  exhilaration  of  the  main  effort.  But  now  we  had 
come  back  to  familiar  ground.  We  were  like  the  High- 
landers cut  off  at  Cite  St.  Auguste  on  the  first  day  of  Loos, 
or  those  Scots  Guards  at  Festubert  of  whom  I  had  heard. 
Onlv'j^the  others  did  not  know  of  it«  would  never  hear  of  it. 
If  Peter  succeeded  he  might  tell  tJie  tale,  but  most  likely  he 
was  lying  dead  somewhere  in  the  No-man's-land  between  the 
lines.  We  should  never  be  heard  of  again  any  more,  but  our 
work  remained.  Sir  Walter  would  know  that,  and  he  would  tell 
our  few  belongings  that  we  had  gone  out  in  our  country's  service. 


We  were  in  the  castrol  again,  sitting  under  the  parapets. 
The  same  thought  must  have  been  in  Sandy's  mind,  for  he 
suddenly  laughed. 

"  It's  a  queer  ending,  Dick.  We  simi)ly  vanish  into  the 
infinite.  If  the  Russians  get  through  they  will  never  recognise 
what  is  left  of  us  among  so  much  of  the  wreckage  of  battle. 
The  snow  will  soon  cover  us,  and  when  the  spring  comes  there 
will  only  be  a  few  bleached  bones.  Ujwn  my  soul  it  is  the 
kind  of  death  I  always  wanted."  And  he  quoted  softly  to 
himself  a  verse  of  an  old  Scots  ballad  : 

"  Mony's  the  ane  for  him  maks  mane. 
But  nane  sail  ken  whar  he  is  gane. 
Ower  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare. 
The  winti  .sail  blaw  for  evcrmair." 

"  But  our  work  lives,"  I  cried,  with  a  sudden  great  gasp 
of  happiness.  ■  "  It's  the  job  that  matters,  not  the  men  that 
do  it.  And  our  job's  done.  We  have  won,  old  chap — won 
hands  down — and  there  is  no  going  back  on  that.  VVe  have 
won  any  way  ;  and  if  Peter  has  had  a  slice  of  luck,  we've 
scooped  the  pool.  .  .  .  .\fter  all,  we  never  exptcted  to 
come  out  of  this  thing  with  our  lives." 

Blenkiron.  with  his  leg  stuck  our  stiflly  before  him,  was 
humming  quietly  to  himself,  as  he  often  did  when  he  felt 
cheerful.  He  had  only  one  song,  "  John  Brown's  Body  "  ; 
usually  only  a  fine  at  a  time,  but  now  he  got  as  far  as  a  whole 
\x>rse  : 

He  captured  Harper's  Ferry,  with  his  nineteen  men  so  true, 
.\nd  he  frightened  old  Virginny  till  she  trembled  through  ani  through. 
They  hung  him  for  a  traitor,  themselves  the  tra.tor  crew, 
.     But   his  soul  goes  mavching  along." 

"  Feehng  good  ?  "    I  asked. 

"  Fine.  I'm  about  the  luckiest  man  on  God's  earth. 
.Major.  I've  always  wanted  to  get  into  a  big  show,  but  I 
didn't  see  how  it  would  come  the  way  of  a  homely  citizen 
like  me,  living  in  a  steam-warmed  house  and  going  down  town 
to  my  office  every  morning.  I  used  to  cn\'y  my  old  dad  that 
fought  at  Chattanooga,  and  never  forgot  to  tell  you  about 
it.  But  I  guess  Chattanooga  was  like  a  scrap  in  a  Bowery 
bar  compared  to  this.  When  I  meet  the  old  man  in  Glory 
he'll  have  to  listen  some  to  me.     .     .     ." 

It  was  just  after  Blenkiron  spoke  that  we  got  a  reminder 
of  Stumm's  presence.  The  gun  was  well  laid,  for  a  shell 
plumped  on  the  near  edge  of  the  castrol.  It  made  an  end  of 
one  of  the  Companions  who  was  on  gu.ird  there,  badly 
wounded  another,  and  a  fnignunt  gashed  my  thigh.  We 
took  refuge  in  the  shallow  cave,  but  some  wild  shooting  from 
the  east  side  brought  us  back  to  the  parapets,  for  we  feared 
an  attack.  None  came,  nor  any  more  shells,  and  once  again 
the  night  was  quiet. 

I  asked  Blenkiron  if  he  had  any  near  relatives. 

"  Why,  no,  except  a  sister's  son,  a  college-boy  who  has  no 
need  of  his  uncle.  It's  fortimate  that  we  three  have  no 
wives.  I  haven't  any  regrets,  neither,  for  I've  had  a  mighty 
deal  out  of  life.  I  was  thinking  this  morning  that  it  was  a 
pity  I  was  going  out  when  I  liad  just  got  my  duo-denum 
to  listen  to  reason.  But  I  reckon  that's  another  of  my  mercies. 
The  good  God  took  away  the  pain  in  my  stomach  so  that  I 
might  go  to  Him  with  a  clear  head  and  a  thankful  heart." 

"  We're  lucky  fellows,"  said  Sandy  :  "  We've  all  had  our 
whack.  When  I  remember  the  good  times  I've  had  I  could 
sing  a  hymn  of  praise.  We've  hved  long  enough  to  know 
ourselves,  and  to  shape  ourselves  into  some  kind  of  decency. 
But  think  of  those  boys  who  have  given  their  fives  freely 
when  they  scarcely  knew  what  life  meant.  They  werej^just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  road,  and  they  didn't  know  what 
dreary  bits  lay  before  them.  It  was  all  sunshiny  and  bright 
coloured,  and  yet  they  gave  it  up  witl  out  a  moment's  doubt. 
And  think  of  the  men  with  wives  ai  d  children  and  homes 
that  were  the  biggest  things  in  life  to  them.  For  fellows 
like  us  to  shirk  would  bi'  blark  cowardice.  It's  small  credit 
for  us  to  stick  it  out.  But  when  those  others  shut  their  teeth 
and  went  forward,  tiiey  were  blessed  heroes.     .     .  *." 

After  that  we  fell  silent.  A  man's  thoughts  at  a  time  like 
that  seem  to  be  double-powered,  and  the  memory  becomes 
very  sharp  and  clear.  I  don't  know  what  was  in  the  others' 
minds,  but  I  know  what  filled  my  own.     . 

1  fancy  it  isn't  the  men  who  get  most  out  of  the  world 
and  are  always  buoyant  and  Cheerful  that  most  fear  to  die. 
Rather  it  is  the  weak-engined  souls,  who  go  about  with  dull 
(Continued  on  pa^e  22) 
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Halve  YourMeatBill 


Halve  your  meat  bill  by  using 

FOSTER    CLARK'S     2d. 

Soups  and  provide  more  enjoy- 
able    and     nourishing     meals. 

FOSTER    CLARK'S    2d. 

Soup  Squares  make  9  varieties 
of  Delicious  Nourishing  Soups 
of    unequalled    excellence. 

Oxtail,    Mock    Turtle,    Mulligatawny, 

Pea,     Lentil,     Green    Pea,    Tomato, 

Hare,  and  Kidney. 

You    Simply    add    Water. 

Supplied  by  all  Grocers  &  Stores.    Foster  Clark,  Ltd.,  Maidstone 


Foster  Clark's 


THE  GREAT  PUSH 

kas  pierced  tne  finest  aetencea 
ever  deviaea,  but  no  ■weather 
assault  kas  yet  penetrated  the 
resistance  orMuitary  Dexters. 
Dexterprooiing  is  invulneraDle 
to  wet — healthful,  self-venti- 
latmg,     innocent     or     rubber. 

"As  Britisk  as  the 
Weather — tut  Rehable. 

WEATHERPRGOFS 

63/~  to  90/- 

Supplied  by  Agents  Everywhere 

WalUice.  Scott  &  Cu.  Ltd..  Cathcart.  Glasi<iiw 


Civil,  Milifar^  Si  Naval  Dbi/ors   ^^ 

"TRENCHERS." 

By    H.    DENNIS    BRADLEY. 

IT  is  an  anomaly  that  the  Trench  Coat,  a  garment  vitally  essential  for 
officers  on  active  service,  should  remain  non-regulation.  In  consequence, 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  designs  and  materials  ^xist,  and  the  qualities 
and  practicability  of   many  axe   dubious. 

The  new  "  Waterproof  Trencher  "  designed  by  Pope  &  Bradley  for  the 
winter  of  1916-17,  is  the  outcome  of  experience,  and  has  been  produced  by 
tliem  in  its  present  form  after  careful  consultation  with  senior  officers  of  the 
Service. 

The  rigours  of  winter  trench  warfare,  the  torrential  rains,  the  mud,  slime, 
and  intense  cold,  render  any  but  the  fine.'it  matorial.s  useless.  So  much  so 
that  a  military  writer  recently  stated  that  notbing  could  stand  the  wet  in 
France  for  more  than  half-an-hour.  In  contradiction,  the  new  "  Trencher  " 
is  impervious  to  the  heaviest   storm. 

The  material  used  is  one  exclusively  manufactured  for  Pope  &  Bradley, 
and  in  its  production  the  cost  has  not  been  considered.  The  use  of  oil-silk  as 
an  interlining  has  been  abandoned  because  of  the  evils  of  condensation.  For 
extra  warmth  the  detachable  fleece  lining  is  retained.  The  great  features  of 
this  new  coat  are  the  material  for  the  outer  cover  and  the  design  of  the  model. 

Even  with  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  materials,  economy  in  a  coat 
this  description  would  be  fatal.       The  Pope  &   Bradley  "  Trencher  "  is  the 


of 


Officers 


best   possible    to    produce,    and    compatibly    its    price   is   moderate, 
abroad  may  order  by  self-measurement. 

The  price  with    detachable   fleece    limner   is   £6    6s.:    without   fleece. 
£5  58. 


s./6eaykn  in  JVai^es 


The  "  Rilette"    painting!  to  the  commisiioQ  of  H.    Dennis 
Bradley     visualize     the     lishter     side     of     a      drab      war. 


Service  Jacketa           ..         .-froin  £4  4  0 

SlacWa       I  10  O 

Bedrord  Cord    Breeches      ..      „         2  12  6 

Britiah  Wairin 4  4  0 


Naval  Superfine  D.B.  Jacket,  from  £4  4     0 

Vest           ,          1  10 

Trousera  .  .                                  ....          1  18      0 

Blue   Naval  Warm   Coat      ....         5  5      0 


-•1  ntw  hook  ot  Service  and  il  ujli  requirements,  compiled  by 
H.  Dennis  Bradley,  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

TWO  ESTABLISHMENTS  ONLY 

14  OLD  BOND  STREET.^JC:® 
11-13  SOUTHAMPTOTsr  ROW^WC 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
eyes,  that  cling  most  fiercely  to  life.  They  have  not  the  joy  of 
lieing  alive  which  is  a  kind  of  earnest  of  immortality.  •  • 
1  know  that  my  thoughts  were  chiefly  about  the  )olly  things 
that  I  had  seen  and  done  ;  not  regret,  but  gratitude.  Tne 
panorama  of  blue  moons  on  the  veld  unrolled  itself  before 
me.  and  hunters'  nights  in  the  bush,  the  taste  of  food  and 
sleep,  the  bitter  stimulus  of  dawn,  the  joy  of  wild  ailventure, 
the  voices  of  old  staunch  friends.  Hitiicrto  the  war  had 
seemed  to  make  a  break  with  all  that  had  gone  before,  but 
now  the  war  was  only  part  of  the  piciure.  i  thouglit  ol  my 
battalion,  and  the  good  fellows  there,  many  of  wiiom  had 
iellen  on  the'  Loos  parapets.  I  luul  never  looked  to  come 
out  of  that  myself.  But  I  had  been  s[)ared,  and  given  the 
chance  of  a  greater  business,  and  I  liad  succeeded.  That  was 
the  tremendous  fact,  and  my  mood  was  humble  gratitude  to 
God  and  exultant  pride.  Death  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
it.     As   Blenkiron  would  have  "said,    I   had  got   gco  I  value 

in  the  deal ■* 

The  rii;j;lit  was  getting  bitter  cold,  as  happens  before  dawn. 
It  was  fro^t  again,  ana  tlie  sharpness  of  it  woke  our  hunger. 
I  got  out  the  remnants  of  the  food  and  wine  and  we  had  a 
last  meal.     I  remember  we  pledged  each  other  as  we  drank. 

"  We  have  eaten  our  Pa-ssovcr  i-'east,"  said  Sandy.  "  When 
do  you  look  for  the  end  ? 

"  .After  dawn,"  1  said.  "  Stumm  wants  daylight  to  get 
the  full  savour  of  his  revenge." 

Slowly  the  sky  passed  from  ebony  to  grey,  and  olack  shapes 
of  iiill  outhned  themselves  against  it.  A  wind  blew  down  the 
valley,  bringing  the  acrid  smell  of  burning,  but  something 
too  of  the  freshness  of  morn.  It  stirred  strange  thoughts  in 
me,  and  woke. the  old  morning  vigour  of  the  blood  whicli 
w;is  never  to  be  mine  again.  For  the  first  time  in  that  long 
vigil  I  was  torn  with  a  sudden  regret. 

"  We  must  get  into  the  cave  before  it  is  full  light,"  I 
said,  "  We  Jiad  better  draw  lots  for  the  two  to  go." 

Tne  choice  fell  on  one  of  the  Companions  and  Blenkiron. 
"  You  can  count  me  out,"  said  the  latter.  "  If  it's  your 
wish  to  find  a  man  to  be  ahve  wiien  our  friends  come  up  to 
count  their  spoil,  I  guess  I'm  the  worst  of  the  lot.  I'd  prefer 
if  you  don't  mind,  to  staj'  here.  I've  made  my  peace  with 
my  Maker,  and  I'd  like  to  wait  quietly  on  His  call.  I'll 
play  a  game  of  Patience  to  jiass  the  time. 

He  would  take  no  denial,  so  we  drew  again,  and  the  lot 
fell  to  Sandy. 

"  If  I'm  the  last  to  go,"  he  said,  "  I  prcmiise  I  don't  miss. 
Stumm  won't  be  long  in  following  me." 

He  shook  hands  with  his  cheery  smile,  and  he  and  the  Com- 
panion slipped  over  the  parapet  in  the  final  shadows  before 
dawn. 

Blenkiron  spread  his  Patience  cards  on  a  flat  rock,  and 
dealt  out  for  the  Double  Napoleon.  He  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  hummed  to  himself  his  only  tunc.  For  myself  I  was 
drinking  in  the  last  draught  of  the  hill  air.  My  contentment 
was  going.     I  suddenly  felt  bitterly  loth  to  die. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  must  have  passed  through 
Blenkiron's  head.  He  suddenly  looked  up  and  asked  : 
"  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  do  you  see  anybody  coming  ? 

I  stood  close  to  the  parapet,  watching  every  detail  of  the 
landscape  as  shown  by  the  revealing  daybreak.  Up  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Palantuken,  snowdrifts  lipped  over  the  edges 
of  the  cliffs.  I  wondered  when  they  would  come  down  as 
avalanches.  There  was  a  kind  of  croft  on  one  hillside,  and 
from  a  hut  the  smoke  of  breakfast  was  beginning  to  curl. 
Stumm's  gunners  were  awake  and  apparently  holding  council. 
Far  down  on  the  main  road  a  convoy  was  moving — I  heard 
the  creak  of  the  wheels  two  miles  away,  for  the  air  was  still. 

Then,  as  if  a  spring  had  been  loosed,  the  world  suddenly 
leaped  to  a  hideous  life.  With  a  growl  the  guns  opened 
rounri  all  the  horizon.  They  were  especially  fierce  to  the 
south,  where  a  rafale  beat  as  I  had  never  heard  it  before. 
The  one  glance  I  cast  behind  me  showed  the  gap  in  the  hills 
choked  with  fumes  and  dust. 

But  my  eyes  were  on  the  north.  From  Erzerum  city  tall 
tongues  of  flame  leaped  from  a  dozen  quarters.  Beyond, 
toward  the  opening  of  the  Euphrates  glen,  there  was  the 
sharp  crack  of  field-guns.  I  strained  eyes  and  ears,  mad 
with  impatience,  and  I  read  the  riddle. 

"  Sandy,"  1  yelled,  "  Peter  has  got  through.  The  Russians 
are  roimd  the  flank.  The  town  is  burning.  Glory  to  God, 
we've  won,  we've  won  ! 

And  as  I  spoke  the  earth  seemed  to  split  beside  me,  and 
I  was  flung  forward  on  the  gravel  which  covered  Hilda  \on 
Einem's  grave. 

As  1  picked  myself  up,  and  to  my  amazement  found  myself 
uninjured,  I  saw  Blenkiron  rubbing  the  dust  out  of  his  eyes 
and  arranging  a  disordered  card.  He  had  stopped  humming, 
and  was  singing  aloud  : 

"  He  captured   Harper's  Ferry,   with   his   nineU-en   men  so  true 
And  he  frightened  old  Virginny.     .     .     .  " 


"  Say,  Major,"  he  cried,  "  I  believe  this  game  of  mine  is 
coming  out." 

I  was  now  pretty  well  mad.  The  thought  that  old  Peter 
had  won,  that  uc  had  won  beyond  our  wildest  dreams,  that 
if  we  died  there  were  those  coming  who  would  exact  the  utter- 
most vengeance,  rode  my  brain  like  a  fever.  I  sprang  on 
the  p.irapet  and  waved  my  hand  to  Stumm,  shouting  defiance. 
Rifle  shots  cracked  out  from  behind,  and  I  leaped  back  just 
in  time  for  the  next  shell. 

The  charge  must  have  been  short,  for  it  was  a  bad  miss, 
landing  somewhere  on  the  glacis.  The  next  was  better  and 
crashed  on  the  near  parapet,  carving  a  great  hole  in  the  rocky 
kranz.  This  time  my  arm  hung  limp,  broken  by  a  fragment 
of  stofte,  but  I  felt  no  ])ain.  Blenkiron  seemed  to  bear  a 
fharmed  lift,  for  he  was  smothered  in  dust,  but  unhurt.  He 
blew  the  dust  away  from  his  cards  very  gingerly  and  went  on 
playing. 

"  Sister  Anne,"  he  asked,  "  d'you  see  anybody  coming  ? 
Then  came  a  dud  which  drojip.'d  neatly  inside  on  the  soil 
ground.  I  was  determined  to  break  for  the  open  and  chance 
the  rifle  fire,  for  if  Stumm  went  on  shooting  the  ca'Arol  was 
certain  death.  I  caught  Blenkiron  round  the  middle,  scatter- 
ing his  cards  to  the  winds,  and  jumpo-d  over  the  parapet. 

"  Don't  apologise.  Sister  Anne,"  said  he.  "  The  game 
was  as  good  as  won.  But  for  God's  sake  drop  me,  for  if  you 
wave  me  like  the  banner  of  freedom  I'll  get  plugged  sure  and 
good." 

My  one  thought  was  to  get  cover  for  the  next  minutes, 
for  i  had  an  instinct  that  our  vigil  was  near  its  end.  The 
defences  of  Erzerum  were  crumbling  like  sand-castles,  and 
it  was  proof  of  the  tenseness  of  my  nerves  that  I  seeemd  to 
he  deaf  to  the  sound.  Stumm  had  seen  us  cross  the  parapet, 
and  he  started  to  sprinkle  all  the  surroundings  of  the  ca-t'ol. 
Blenkiron  and  I  lay  like  a  working-party  between  the  lines 
caught  by  machine-guns,  taking  a  pull  on  ourselves  as  best 
we  could.  Sandy  had  some  kind  of  cover,  but  we  were  on 
the  bare  farther  slojie,  and  tlie  riflemen  on  that  side  might  have 
had  us  at  their  mercy. 

But  no  shots  came  from  them.  .\s  I  looked  east,  the  hill 
side,  which  a  little  before  had  been  held  by  our  enemies,  was 
as  empty  as  the  desert.  And  then  I  saw  on  the  main  road  a 
sight  which  Jor  a  second  time  made  me  yell  like  a  maniac. 
Down  that  glen  came  a  throng  of  men  and  gaUoping  limbers 
— a  crazy,  jostling  crowd,  spreading  away  bej'ond  the  road 
to  the  steep  slopes,  and  leaving  behind  it  many  black  dots 
to  darken  the  snows.  The  gates  "M  the  South  had  yielded, 
and  our  friends  were  through  them. 

At  that  sight  I  forgot  all  about  our  danger.  I  didn  t  give 
a  cent  for  Stumm's  shells.  I  didn't  believe  he  could  hit  me. 
The  fate  which  had  mercifully  ])rescrved  us  for  the  lirst  taste 
of  victory  would  see  us  through  to  the  end. 

I  remember  bundhng  Blenkiron  along  the  hill  to  liml 
Sandy.  But  pur  news  was  anticijjated.  For  down  our 
own  side-glen  came  the  same  broken  tumult  of  men.  More  ; 
for  at  their  backs,  far  up  at  the  throat  of  the  pa-s,  I  saw 
horsemen — the  horsemen  of  the  pursuit.  Old  Nicholas  h.^.l 
flung  his  cavalrv  in. 

Sandy  was  on  his  feet,  with  his  lips  set  and  his  eye  abstracted. 
If  his  face  hadn't  been  burned  black  by  weather  it  would 
have  been  pale  as  a  dish-clout.  A  man  like  him  doesn't  make 
up  his  mind  for  death  and  then  be  given  his  life  again  without 
being  wrenched  out  of  his  bearings.  I  thought  he  didn't 
understand  what  had  happened,  so  I  beat  him  on  the  shoulders. 
"  Man,  d'you  see  ?  "  1  cried.  "  The  Cossacks !  The 
Cossacks  !  God  !  how  they're  taking  that  slope  1  They're 
into  them  now.  By  Heaven,  we'll  ride  with  them.  'We'll 
get  the  gun  horses  ! 

A  little  knoll  prevented  Stumm  and  his  men  from  seeing 
what  was  happening  farther  up  the  glen,  till  the  first  wave 
of  the  rout  was  on  them.  He  had  gone  on  bombarding  the 
castful  and  its  environs  while  the  worlfl  was  cracking  over  his 
head.  The  gun  team  was  in  the  hollow  below  the  road,  and 
down  the  hill  among  the  boulders  we  crawled,  Blenkiron  as 
lame  as  a  duck,  and  me  with  a  limp  left  arm. 

The  poor  beasts  were  straining  at  their  pickets  and  sniffing 
at  the  morning  wind  which  brought  down  the  thick  fum-s  of 
the  great  bombardment  and  the  indescribable  babbling  cries 
of  a  beaten  army.  Before  we  reached  them  that  maddened 
horde  had  swept  down  on  them,  men  panting  and  gasping  in 
their  flight,  many  of  them  bloody  from  wounds,  many  totter- 
ing in  the  first  stages  of  collap.se  and  death.  I  saw  the  horses 
seized  by  a  dozen  hands,  and  a  dcsjjeratc  fight  for  their  posses- 
sion. But  as  we  halted  there  our  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
battery  on  the  road  above  us,  for  round  it  was  now  sweeping 
the  van  of  the  retreat. 

I  had  never  seen  a  rout  before,  when  strong  men  come  U> 
the  end  of  their  tether  and  only  their  broken  shadows  stumble 
towards  the  refuge  they  never  (ind.     No  more  had  Stumm. 
'.Coi.tinue.i  on  paqe  z\) 
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poor  devil.  I  had  no  ill-will  left  for  him,  though  coming  down 
that  hill  I  was  rather  hoping  that  the  two  of  us  might  have  a 
final  scrap.  He  was  a  brute  and  a  bully,  but,  by  God  ! 
he  was  a  man.  I  heard  his  great  roar  when  he  saw  the  tumult, 
and  the  ne.vt  I  saw  was  his  monstrous  figure  working  at  the 
,L,'un.     He  swung  it  south  and  turned  it  on  the  fugitives. 

But  he  never  fired  it.  The  press  was  on  him,  and  the  gun 
was  swept  sideways.  He  stood  up,  a  foot  his;hcr  than  any  ot 
them,  and  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  check  th  •  rush  with  his 
pistol.  There  is  power  in  numbers,  even  tliough  every  unit 
is  biKjken  and  fleeing.  I-'or  a  second,  to  that  wild  crow  1 
.Stumm  was  the  enemy,  and  they  had  strength  enough  to 
crush  him.  The  wave  flowed  round  and  then  across  him. 
1  saw  the  butt-ends  of  rifles  crash  on  his  head  and  shoulders. 
and  the  next  second  the  stream  had  passed  over  his  body. 

That  was  God's  judgment  on  the  inan  wiio  had  set  himself 
.ibove  his  kind.  • 

Sandy  grippxl  my  shoulder  and  was  shouting  in  my  ear  : 

"  They're  coming.  Dick.     Look  at  the  grey  devils  !     .     . 
Oh,  God  be  thanked  it's  our  friends  ! 

The  ne.xt  minute  we  were  tumbling  down  the  hillside, 
P>lenkiron  hopping  on  one  leg  between  us.  I  heard  diml\ 
Sandy  crying,  "  Oh,  well  done  our  side  !  "  and  Blenkiroii 
declaiming  about  Harper's  Ferry,  but  I  had  no  voice  at  all 
and  no  wish  to  shout.  I  know  that  tears  were  in  my  eyes, 
and  that  if  1  had  bvtn  left  alone  1  would  have  sat  down  and 
cried  with  pure  thani^iulness.  For  sweeping  down  the  glen 
came  a  cloud  of  grey  cavalry  on  little  wiry  horses,  a  cloud 
wliich  stayed  not  for  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  but  swept  0:1 
lik'  a  flight  of  rainbows,  with  the  steel  of  their  lancc-heads 
glittering  in  the  v.'inter  sun.     They  were  riding  for  Erzerum 

Remember  that  for  three  months  we  had  been  with  ti  e 
enemy  and  had  never  seen  the  face  of  an  Ally  in  arms.  \\  f 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  a  great  cause,  like  a 
fort  surrounded  by  an  army.  .\nd  now  we  were  delivered, 
and  there  fell  around  us  the  waiiii  joy  of  comradeship  as  w(  11 
as  the  exultation  ot  victory. 

W'e  flung  caution  to  the  winds  and  went  stark  mad.  Sand\ , 
still  in  his  emerald  coat,  was  scrambling  up  the  farther  sloj)  ■ 
<<f  the  hollow,  yelling  greetings  in  every  language  known  ti 
man.  The  leader  saw  him,  with  a  word  checked  his  men, 
and  for  a  moment — it  was  marvellous  to  see  the  horsts 
reined  in  in  such  a  break-neck  ride — and  from  the  squadrcn 
half  a  dozen  troof)ers  swung  loose  and  wheeled  towards  us. 
Then  a  man  in  a  grey  overcoat  and  a  sheepskin  cap  was  on 
the  ground  beside  us  wringing  our  hands. 

Vou  are  safe,  my  old  friends,"   it  was  Peter's  voice  tl  a 
spoke — "  I  will  take  you  back  to  our  army,  and  get  ycu 
breakfast." 

"  No,  by  the  Lord,  you  won't,"  cried  Sandy,  "  We've 
had  the  rough  end  of  the  job  and  now  we'll  have  the  fun. 
Look  after  Hlenkiron  and  these  fellows  9!  mine.  I'm  goin;,' 
to  ride  knee  by  knee  with  your  siwrtsmen  for  the  city." 

Peter  sjwke  a  word,  and  two  of  the  Cossacks  dismounted. 
The  ne.\t  1  knew  1  was  mixed  up  in  the  cloud  of  greycoats. 
;,'alloping  down  the  road  up  which  the  morning  before  \vc 
had  strained  to  the  castrol. 

That  was  the  great  hour  of  my  life,  and  to  live  through  it 
was  worth  a  dozen  years  of  slavery.  With  a  broken  left  arm 
1  had  little  hold  on  my  beast,  so  I  tiusted  my  neck  to  him 
and  let  him  have  his  will.  Black  with  dirt  and  smoke,  hatless. 
with  no  kind  of  uniform,  1  was  a  wilder  figure  than  an\- 
Cossack.  1  soon  was  separated  from  Sandy,  who  had  two 
hands  and  a  better  horse,  and  seemed  resolute  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  very  van.  That  would  have  been  suicide  for  nv, 
and  1  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  place  in  the  bunch  I 
rode  with. 

But,  great  God  !  what  an  hour  it  was  '  There  was  Iohm- 
shooting  on  our  flank,  but  nothing  to  trouble  us,  though  the 
gun  team  of  some  Austrian  howitzer,  struggling  madly  at  a 
bridge  gave  us  a  bit  of  a  tussle.  Everything  flitted  past  me 
like  smcjke,  or  like  the  mad  finale  of  a  dream  just  before  wak- 
ing. I  knew  the  living  movement  under  me,  and  the  ccm 
panionship  of  men,  but  all  dimly,  for  at  heart  I  was  alcne, 
grappling  with  the  realisation  of  a  new  world.  I  felt  the 
shadows  of  the  Palantuken  glen  fading,  and  the  great  burst  of 
light  as  we  emerged  on  the  wider  valley.  Somewhere  before 
me  was  ii  pall  of  smoke  seamed  with  red  flames,  and  beyond 
the  darkness  of  still  higher  hills.  All  that  time  1  was  dream- 
ing, crooning  daft  catches  of  song  to  myself,  so  happy,  so 
.deliriously  happy  that  1  dared  not  try  to  think.  1  kept  mutter- 
ing to  my.selt  a  kind  of  prayer  made  up  of  Bil)le  words  to  Him 
wiio  had  shown  me  His  goodness  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

But  as  we  drew  out  from  the  skirts  of  the  hills  and  began  the 
long  slope  to  the  city,  I  woke  to  clear  consciousness.  I  felt 
the  smell  of  sheepskin  and  lathered  horses,  and  above  all  the 
bitter  smell  of  fire.  Down  in  the  trougii  lay  Erzerum,  now 
burning  in  many  places,  and  from  the  east,  past  Ih*'.  silent 


lorts,  horsemen  wtie  closing  in  on  it.  1  yelled  to  my  com- 
rades that  we  were  ni^-arest,  that  we  would  be  first  in  the  city, 
and  they  nodded  happily  and  shouted  their  strange  war-cries. 
As  we  topped  the  last  ridge  1  saw  below  ms  the  van  of  our 
charge — a  dark  mass  on  ttie  snow — while  the  broken  enemy 
on  both  sides  were  flinging  away  their  arms  and  scittering 
in  the  fields. 

In  the  very  front,  now  nearing  the  city  ramparts,  was  one 
man.  He  was  like  the  point  of  the  steel  spear  soon  to  be  driven 
home.  In  the  clenr  morning  air  I  could  see  that  he  did  not 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  invaders.  He  was  bareheaded  and 
rode  like  one  possessed,  and  against  the  snow  1  cau  lit  the 
dark  sheen  of  emerald.  As  he  rode  it  seemed  that  the  fleeing 
Turks  were  stricken  still,  and  sank  by  the  roadside  with  eye^ 
strained  after  his  unheeding  figure.     .     .     . 

Then  1  knew  that  the  prophecy  had  been  true,  and  that 
their  prophet  had  not  failed  them.  The  long-looked  for 
revelation  had  come.  Greenmantle  had  appeared  at  last 
to  an  aw.iiting  people. 

The   End. 

Unwise  Hero-Worship 

LORD  WILLIA.M  HEK'ESFORD  was  a  member 
of  an  exceedingly  popular  family.  That  so  often 
much  abused  jihrase.  "  a  good  fellow  "  was  applicable 
U)  him  in  its  best  sense.  When  he  passed  away 
sixteen  years  ago,  there  were  hundreds  who  would  ha\'e 
hailed  with  pleasure  a  brief  biography  relating  many  of  the 
good  stories  that  clung  to  his  name,  telling  of  his  wonderful 
feats  of  physical  activity  and  endurance,  and  a  few  of  the 
many  kindly  deeds  which  he  did,  and  which  still  keep 
his  memory  bright.  But  this  biography  {Lord  William 
Bercsford,  V.C.  Some  Memories,  by  Mrs.  Stuart  Menzies, 
Herbert  Jenkins,  12s.  6d.),  is  just  what  a  biography  should 
not  be.  Anecdotes  are  few  and  far  apart  and  often  sp.iilt 
in  the  telling  for  c.xample.  tlit>  making  ot  a  feeble  jest  on  Lord 
William's  rough  and  ready  remark  to  the  brave  man  whom 
he  saved  under  fire  at  Ulundi,  and  for  which  he  received 
the  V.C.  Old  scandals  arc  resurrected  which  ought  to  have 
been  left  in  their  graves,  and  the  authoress  fails  to  realise 
that  there  is  no  worse  form  of  accusation  than  a  vague  excuse 
often  repeated,  for  an  offence  tliat  is  not  even  defined. 

Lord  Willitim  Beresford  made  two  great  mistakes  ;  he  did 
not  resign  the  Military  Secretaryship  to  the  Governor-General 
of  InditL  in  1S84,  when  Lord  Ripon  retired,  and  secondly, 
he  stopped  on  after  the  Dufferins  left.  His  last  ten  years  in 
India  did  not  add  to  his  own  reputation  or  to  the  reputation 
of  Anglo-India.  Mrs.  Stuart  Men/.ies  quotes  the  following 
saving  of  Sir  George  Chesney  whom  Lord  \^'il!ialn  passed  on 
horseback  one  day  at  Simla  :  "  There  goes  a  leader  of  men. 
Instead  of  being  Mihtary  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  he  ought 
to  be  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade  ;  he  would  be  un- 
equalled at  that  work,  always  supposing  he  was  not  turned 
out  of  the  service  for  disobedience  to  orders."  This  is  the 
plain  truth.  Once  lie  had  got  the  Military  Secretaryship 
into  first-class  working  order,  he  should  have  moved  on.  As 
it  was,  he  suffered  from  his  own  virtues.  A  born  organ  s.'r, 
who  did  the  right  thing  and  never  forgot  a  detail,  more  through 
instinct  than  intellect,  an  excellent  disciphnarian  who  ^t?t 
made  his  subordinates  love  to  work  for  him,  he  so  perfected 
the  machinery  of  his  dehcate  and  onerous  ofTirc  that  he  found 
himself  with  much  too  much  spare  time  on  his  hands.  The 
Simla  of  Mrs.  Hauksbee  was  the  Simla  of  Bill  Beresford  ;  how 
far  he  made  it  what  it  was  one  cannot  say,  but  the  strength  of 
his  personality  in  social  matters  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  he  maintained  the  same  social  atmosphere  under  the 
austere  and  somewhat  forbidding  countenances  of  the  l-Jipons 
which  had  lieen  generated  in  the  gay  and  unconventional  reign 
of  that  i)icturesque  being  Lord  l.ytton,  whom  his  enemies 
in  Anglo-India  used  to  describe  as  having  "  the  api)earance 
and  manners  of  an  Italian  organ-grinder  and  the  morals  ot 
his  monkey." 

What  were  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  those  old  racing 
scandals  which  at  one  time  were  almost  chronic  at  every 
big  meeting  who  can  say  after  all  these  years,  but  Mrs.  Stuart 
Menzies  should  have  realised  that  at  least  it  did  not  redound 
to  her  hero's  credit  that  the  Military  Secretary  of  the  Viceroy 
should  always  be  somewhere  about  the  centre  of  each  one  of 
them.  Let  us  conclude  with  this  tribute  which  might  have 
been  spoken  by  Mrs.  Hauksbee  ;  it  is  both  true  and  witty  : 

Another  friend,  a  clever  lady  of  tliat  time  at  Simla  speaking  of 
Lord  William's  character  generally,  said  :  "  It  is  not  Bill's  clever- 
ness or  quickiicss  to  grasp  the  situation,  but  what  he  has  got  in  an 
cpiinent  degree  is  what  Solomon  had.  I  have  always  thought  that 
Solomon's  great  wisdom  was  much  exaggerated,  and  that  what  he 
really  had  in  pie  emini;nce.  and  Bill  has  too,  is  tact,  doing  tlie 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  For  instance  ...  it  was  not 
Solomon's  great  knowledge-  that  bainboo/led  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
bul  knowing  when  she  wanted  a  loot-sloe/1  1" 
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Now  Ready.         Vol.  No.  1 

RAEMAEKERS' 
CARTOONS. 

In  Half-Leather.  Lettering  in  Gold. 


(T 
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TTHE  Volume  contains  an  Introduction  by 
the  Editor  of  "LAND  &  WATER"; 
a   letter   from   the    Prime    Minister,    Mr 
H.   H.  Asquith  ;  a  porlrait  of  the  artist 

156   Cartoons   in   colours 

AND 

156    Chapters   by   the    following 
writers : — 


JOHN    BUCHAS 
BOYD  CABLi: 
HiLAIKK   UELLOC 
ALICK    MKVNELL 
KD.ML'NI)    GOSSIi 

■am  (;koi{oe  biudwood 

FATUKI!   BEHNAliD   VAUGHAX 
THE   DKA.V  OF  «T.    PAUL'S 
If.    DE  VEKE  STACl'OOLE 
ElJEN   rHlLLI'OTTS 
U.   K.  CHESTERTON 
AliTHUK  POLLEN- 
SIR  HEUBEUT  WAIiKE.N 
SIR    hI0NL-Y    LEE 


HORACE    ANNESLEY    VACHPLL 

FRANCIS  STOPFOKD 

JOHN  OXENHAM 

W.  L.  COURTNEY 

SIR    W.   M.    RAMSAY 

RALPH  D.  BLUMENFELD 

JOSEPH  THORP:": 

CLIVE    HOLLAND 

ARTHUR   SHADWEI.L 

W.   M.  J.  WILLIAMS 

CECIL  CHESTERTON 

ALFRED    STEAD 

AKTHUR  MORRISON 

E.  CHARLES   VIVIAN 


Price    20/-  net. 


At  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  "  LAND  & 
WATER,"  Old  Serjeants'  Inn,  5  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

For  those  who  have  been  collecting  the  parts,  Binding  Cases 
may  be  obtained  at  6  '-  net. 
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This  isthe  Diphtheria 
Bacillus  which  may 
attack  YOU. 

From  an  ■ctual  Micro- 
photograph  of  the  Bacillus 
Diphtheria;  —  magni&ed 
900  diameieri — taken  at 
(he  Runcorn  Laboratories. 

Amongst  the  tiny 
organisms  which 
infest  the  air,  this 
IS  one  which  scien- 
tists have  definitely  isolated  and  examined 
microscopically  :  learning  its  nature  Bac- 
teriologists also  learn  its  weakness — and 
have  recommended  Evans'  Pastilles  as  a 
thoroughly  useful  agent  in  preparing  the 
mouth  and  tonsils  against  possible  attack 
of   the  Diphtheria  Bacillus. 

EyANS' 


§f(^^ 


The  effective  precautionary 
measure  against  the  microbes 
of  influenza,  catarrh,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  etc. 

Every  man  and  woman  needs  these 
handy,  easily-taken  Pastilles,  not  only  as 
a  cure  for  sore  throat,  catarrh,  loss  of 
voice,  etc.,  but  also  as  a  sound  and  defin- 
ite precaution  against  the  myriads  of 
deadly  microbes  encountered  in  the  day's 
work. 


TRENCH  These  famous  pasti.les  are 
ODOURS  :  splendid  for  preventing 
the  unpleasant  effects  resulting  from  trench 
odours,  and  our  soldiers  should  be  kept 
well  supplied. 


v= 


To     be     obtained     from  1   Z*^ 

all   Chemists   and   Stores  *■  I  *^ 

WARNING  ;  See  the  raised  bar.     Genuine 
Evans'  Pastilles  can  be  recog- 
n  sed  by  the  raised  bar  on  each 

Pastille — which 

Is  registered. 

POST 
FKEE 

Order  a  box 
at  once  fur 
yourseK  or 
your  soldier 
or  sailor 

friend.  In 
case  of  di/(i- 
culty.write  to 
the  Proprie- 
tors, enclos- 
ing P.O.  for 
1/3— the 
l-'astilles  will 
be  sent  direct 
by  leiurn. 

EVANS,  SONS,  LESCHER  &  WEBB;  Ltd., 

56    HANOVER    STREET,   LIVERPOOL. 
London  and  New  York. 

I/D 
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Trench  Coat 

IMPROVED    PATTERN 
TRENCH    COAT   AND    BRITISH    WARM    IN 

DESIGNED  and  im- 
proved on  the  advice 
of  officera  from  the 
Creachct,  Goochs'  Trench 
Coat  to-day  combines  the 
most  reliable  protection, 
comfort,  and  iervicc*  Use- 
ful equally  for  Infantry  and 
Mounted  OfHoers. 


Tbe    Oocer    Coat    Is    made    oi 

Goochs  •peoisDy  prepared  rain- 
proof triple  twitted  yam.  lined 
o:l  ailk  or  cotton,  plus  a  friotion< 
proof  cbeoked  liatntf,  making  it 
absolutely  impervious  to  sny  rain. 

The  Inner  Coat  of  Camel  Fleece 
h  attached  by  buttons.  With  a 
ooUar  attachment,  thi*  beoomca 
a  perfect  double-breaited  British 
Wsrm.  worn  SEPARATELY 
without  cviicnce  of  other  uses. 

Gooobi  Trcnoh  Coat  shows  the 
msster  -  band  at  many  distin- 
guishing points.  It  cannot  let 
in  **  weather***  nor  can  it  lose 
iis  shape;  its  smartness  enables 
odicers  to  wear  it  outside  tbe 
trenches,    Goochs   guarantee  it. 


CARRIAGE 
PAID. 


Complete    Officer** 
Outfit*  in  48  hour*. 


£6:6:0 

Complete    C 
Outfitt  in  4t 

GOOCHS  Ltd.,  BROMPTON  ROAD  •  LONDON  •  S  W 


You  would  form  an 
exceptionally    high    estimate   of 

SUNBEAM 

(upremacjr  if  you  could  see  the  manner  in  which 
Sunbeam  cart  in  the  war  area  are  standing  up  to 
their  work.  You  would  realise  how  vastly  supreme 
th ;  productions  of  the  Sunbeam  factory  must  be 
if  you    were   permitted  by  the   Government  to  examine 

SUNBEAM  -COAT ALEN 
AIRCRAFT    ENGINES 

In  Sunbeam  cars  and  Sunbeam  Coatalen  aircraft, 
British     genius     and     British     labour    are     triumphant. 


The  SUNBEAM   MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Ltd- 

Head  Office  and  Works  -  Wolverhampton 

Manchester  Showrooms  112    Deansgate 

London  and  district  Affentsfor  Cars:  J.  Kcele,  Ltd..  72  New  Bond  St..W. 
Dunlop       Tyres      are      fitted       as       standard       to       Sunbeam       Cars 


COMPACT  LIGHT  TENTS. 


iKBOD.    DISIOH.) 

Made  In  three  sizes,  weight  o(  smallest 
onir  22  ounces.  Above  illustration  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  it  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  hard  weather  and  rough 
usage.  I>rices  from  iH-  to  &5/-,  accord- 
ing  to   SiM. 


We  specialise  in  supplying  light- 
weight tents  for  service  in  the 
field  as  already  supplied  to 
thousands  of  Officers  of  the 
British    Expeditionary     Forces. 

Specially  Lined  Tenb  for   the 

Tropics. 

Our  outfit  of  Bivouac  Tent, 
Bedding,  Cuisine  Ground  Sheet, 
and    everything    necessary  only 

Weighs  7  lbs.  complete. 

"COMFY"  Sleeping  Bag  (regd 

design),  weight  from    \\  lbs. 

Prices  from  33A  to  £3  3s.  Od 


LIGHTWEIGHT  TENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  L, 

61     HIGH     HOLBORN.     LONDON      W.C. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


Owing  to  the  Government  having  commandeered  the 
offices  of  "LAND  AND  WATER  "  the  address  of 
its  Editorial  and  Advertising  Offices  are  henceforth  : 

OLD    SERJEANTS'    INN, 

5,    CHANCERY    LANE, 

LONDON,    W.C. 

Telephone:   HOLBORN  2828. 


pillllillllllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilO^^ 

M  Specified  by  Government  for 

I  AEROPLANES. 

IRUB-METAL 


Is  Invaluable   for  Chemical  Work 
because   it   is    RUBBER    that 

Oil-Resisting 
Acid-Resisting 
Petrol-Resisting  . 


IS         = 


■    ■ 


RUB-METAL  is  superior 
to  rubber,  because  it 
will  resist  greater  ex- 
tremes Of  heat  &  cold 


RUB-METAL  has  RUB-METAL  has  unsurpassed 
been  success-  resisting  powers  against 
fully  tested  in  the  deleterious  action  of 
boiling' Petrol.       Petrol,  Oils,  or  Acids. 

RUB-METAL  is  non  adhesive 

RU3-METAL  is  an  exceptionally  gocd 
non-conduotor  of  eleotrioity. 

We  manufacture  Valves,  Washers,  Sheet    Rubber,  Roller  Coverings. 

in  any    flexibility     required,     and   every   description     of     Hose 

in    Rub-Metal ;     also      Rub-Metal     Solid     Tyres. 

ALM  AGAM       RE-TREADS. 

We    guarantee    3000    miles   for  the  new 
Grooved  Treads  we  fit  to  your  old  covers. 

Send  all  Types  for  Re-treading  to 

ALMAGAM    MILLS,  HARPENDEN.  HERTS. 

Proprietors  :    Associated  Rubber  Manufacturers.  Ltd., 

THOMAS   WARWICK,  Managing  Director. 

DEPOTS— 


LONDON : 

I7J  Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  and 

92  Bolbovcr  Street,  W. 

MANCHESTER  : 
246  Deansgat** 

Hi 


NEWCASTLE  : 
43  Blackett  Street 

BRISTOL : 
Almat.'.'iiu  House,  Vict»ria  Street, 

llllipiill, 
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%OUR    NEW  I 

I  ALL-LEATHER  PUTTEES  | 

I       NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT% 

M  These  most  comfortable, 
§  good-looking  puttees  are 
S  made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
I  tun  leather,  and  fasten 
g  simply  with  one  buckle  at 
M  bottom. 

g  They  are  extremely  dur- 
M  able,  even  if  subjected  to 
g  the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 
g  edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

M  The  puttees  are  speedily 
I  put  on  or  taken  oft", 
=  readily  mould  to  the  shape 
g  of  the  leg,  are  as  easily 
g  cleaned  as  a  leather  belt, 
g  and  saddle  soap  soon 
I  makes  them  practically 
g  waterproof. 

^  The  price  per  pair  is    16/6,    post 

g  free    inland,     or     postage    abroad 

g  1/-    extra,     or    sent    on    approval 

=  on      receipt      of     business      (not 

^  banker's)      reference,    and      home 

=  address. 


ESTD.  1821  = 


I  GRANT. .o  COCKBURN 

S  LTD. 

I  23  PICCADILLY,  W.  | 

H  Military  and  Sporting  Tailors,  Legging  Makers.  J 


illlliil 


Telephone:   Avenue  3522. 


Telegraphio   Address :   Parrnentier,  London. 


FREEMAN  6  GISHFORD,  Ltd. 

POULTRY   &    GAME   SALESMEN— IMPORTERS, 

49  &  51  Monument  St.  („ ,,„ ???,f' 5a.k«),  LONDON,  E.C. 


Bankers— 
Mnrtiu's    Bank. 


BUYERS   in    any  quantity  of   all 
kinds  of    Game    and   Venison. 
Our     prices    this     week    for    full 
grown,  fresh,  clean,  dry  as  below: 
Hares,   5/-   each. 
Pheasants,  9/-   bra<::e. 
Partridges,  young,  8/-   ljra«e. 
Partridges,"  old,   3/-  brace. 
Fawns,   2L»   to   501b9.,    7d.    per   lb. 
Wild     Rabbits,     clean    puunched, 
4/-    doz. 


Hampers     supplied 
on    application. 

No     commission    of 
f^  -^  sny  kind  deducted 


'*-'.v'v:tv: 


Pri  ces : 

6/. per   100. 

3/- per    50, 

1/9 per    25. 

Suenied— tipped 
with  real  rose 
leaves. 

15/- per    mo. 

7/6 per    50. 

2/- sample     12. 


c^^e  SERBIAN 

Cigck^rette 

Made  of  Finest    Macedonian  Tobacco,  prepared 
in     the    special     manner    which     appeals    to     the 

Eastern  Connoisseur, 
Our  Allies  the  Serbs  are  noted  for    heii  love  of 
smoking,  and  are  as  splendid  judges  of  a  good 
cigarette  as  they  are  warriors. 


■--.:-.•.- .'?k 


THE     ORIGINAL    CORDING'S,     EST.     1839. 
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Idstone 
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Waterproof  Boots 

Safeguard  Health 

and  Ensure  Comfort, 

A     MAJOR'S    OPINION. 

"  I  can  strongly  reoom!n<?nd  your  *  Idstone  '  Boots  as  the  b«st  thing  of  the 
sort  I  know.  Tliey  are  most  comfortable  for  inarching,  absolutely  watertight, 
and  they  do  not  draw  the  feet." 


"IDSTONES"    ARE    WATERPROOF   TO    TOP   OF    TONGUE.    . 

and  therefore  their  wearer  can  march  ct  stand'  anKle  deep  in  Rud  or  water,  if 
need  be.  the  whole  day  long,  yet  at  the  end  of  it  have  warm,  dry  feet.  The 
wortli  of  '*  Idstones  "  ha.s  been  acknowledged  by  sporting  sire  and  &Qn  for  three 
generations  past— a  sure  guarantee  that  they  will  answer  siplendidly  for 
military  use.  "  Idstone"  boots  are  handaewn,  and  are  strongly  made  in  fine, 
tough  black  or  tan  leather,  which  is  interlined  by  a  special  process  with  a  film 
of  pure  rubber. 

To  order  a  pair,  or  if  to  be  sent  on  approval,  please  give  size  of  boot  worn,  or 
let  us  have  a  pencilled  outline  of  foot  in  sock,  or  better,  an  old  boot,  and  send 
remittance  ("Idstones"  are  65/-  per  pair),  which  will  be  promptly  returned 
if  boots  are  not  accepted ;  or  give  business  (not  banker's)  reference,  and  home 
address. 

Illustrated  List  and  cuttings  ot  "  Idsiooe  "  leathers  at  request. 


,     WATERPROOFERS 
Ltd.     TO  H.M.  THE  KING 


J.  C.  Cording  &  C2 

Only  Addresses 

19  PICCADILLY,  W., &  35  st.  jamess  st.,  s.w. 


(Patent 

No. 
12699 — 
1909.1 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

"FASTEDGE 

Worn  extensively  by  Officers  of  HU 
Majesty*    and    the    Allied    Force: 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Being  Positively  Non-frayrble 

LUPTON  'S    ^^"^^y^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  smart, 

PUTTEES 


They  are  most 
moderate  in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
all  High-class  Military  Tailors  and  Hosiers. 


.ASK    FOR    LUPTON'S    PUTTEES. 

tu^ed'by'  ASTRACHANS  Ltd.,  Albert  Mill.  Allan  St.,  Bradford. 

London  Agent:  A.  STRICKLAND,  38  Bow  Lane,  E.C. 


erbian  Cigarette  Co., 
:S,  Recent  St.,  S-W. 


the  sterling  value  of  the  Sherries  shipped 
to  Bristol  by  John  Harvey  &  Sons  and 
their   forbears    has    been    acknowledged, 

HARVEY'S 

Bristol  Milk" 

Price  80/.  per  dozen.     Sample  half  bottle  3/6  post  free. 

JOHN  HARVEY  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  BRISTOL.       (Founded  1796  ) 
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The  RollsRoyce 
of  Pens. 


— Exirict  from  Uller, 
B.E.F..  25  9/16. 


"To   adapt  an  ancient 

simile — the    Waterman 

is  the    Rolls-Royce    of 

pens.        On    Active 

Service — the     goods 

'  every    time." 


Send    YOUR    friend  the    "  Rolls-Royce  of  Pens.'' 
No    other   gives    the  same    satisfaction. 


amren 


ThreeTypfi:  Reuular  Type,  10/6  and 
nowirdu-  Lever  Pocket  Self-Bllins  and 
the  Safety  TyoeSilS/-  and  upwards. 
In  Silver  and  Cold  for  prMentalion.  Of 
Slationera     and    Jewellers    everywhere. 


Futles   latisfaction  guaranteed.     Nibs  es- 
changeabl-  if  not  su  table-     Call  or  send 
to  "The  Pen   Comer-"     Full  range   of 
pent  on  view  for  inspection  and  trial. 
Booklet  Free  from — 


I     L.  G.Sloan,  CbclJcR^orttcr,  Kingsway,  London 


SMITH'S      "ALLIES"      WATCH 

"  Unbreakable " 
FRONT. 


No  more  Watcb   Gla.wesl 
No  more  Watrh  Class 

Protectors  \ 
It  is  impoifsihle  to  break  the  front 

LATEST   SPECIALITY   IN 
ALARM  WATCHES. 


WRISTLET 

Sterling    Silver 
"SCREW  IN" 

Dust   and    Damp 
Proof   Case. 


erllDK     ;3iivt:r.     Lever 

Movement,      Luminous 

Dial.     Pigskin     Straii, 

Silver  Buckle. 

Smith's  Electric  Reading  Lamp 

for  the  Belt. 

<      «(i;     rush-piece. 


LUMINOUS  DIAL— PERFECT 
TIMEKEEPERS. 

rhr  .M.irm  awakclis  tlu-  soutldf^t  slr.p'-r 
Further  particulars  on  application 


Complete    ^^~fj  ~      m.  extra. 

Foreign    1/.  extra. 
iidiiig   one   ixtra    hulb    ;n    lid. 
21/-. 

Extra  batteries        ] /«  caeh 

Hermeti<all.v    sealed    in    Tin    l.ox 

Kxtra    hii!h,«      ij,  each 

Further   particulars  on  api>lication. 


S.  SMITH  &  SON,  Ltd.   Estdissi 

OGrond  Hotel  Buildings, Trarfligarsquflre,  W.C.  p,e*sSi"  w 


By   Appointment  to  H.M. 
the  late  King  Edward  VII. 


Watch    and     Chronometer 

Makers  to  the  Admiralty. 

Holders  of  5  Royal  Warrants. 


Desks  and   Files 
for  War  Workers 

If  your  new  clerical  staff  U.is 
to  use  improvised  desks,  iiii- 
|j()i  taut  papers  may  be  mislaid 
or  lost,  and  urgent  orders  de- 
layed. Provide  Globe  Wer- 
nicke Desks.  We  make  over 
50  kinds   for    every    purpo.-'e. 

Note  the  Hinffed   front  in  Cabinet  illuitrated. 
It    permit!    the  drawer  to  open   like    a     Book. 

Our   Paiiifttiiet  "'IIow  to  File  and  Kind   Papt^r^"  t-ontjiins  valuable  Inforniation  cti 
Filing.     It  fB  free  on  request,         .^sk   al.so    for   t'atalojiiu',   100  F.f). 

Packing  /•>«.     OtUen  for  iz  carriage  Paid  to  iny  Coods  Station  in  the  liritish  htes. 


ghc9lck'V^ri)ickceo. 


^ti 


Office  and  Librarv  I'uritisliers, 

44,   HOLBOKN    VIAOUCT,   LONDON     EC. 

82.   VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W.  ;    98,    BISHOPSGATE.    E.C. 


URALGIA 


'«! 


Cured    in    a 
mcment, 

just  by    taking  one 

tiny    Zox    Powder, 

dissolved    in  a  cup 

of  tea. 

Soimds  simple,  doesn't  it  ?  Yc^,  but  thousands 

of  men  and  women  get  rid  of  Neuralgia  in  just 

this  simple  way.     Zox  Powders  are  so  tin)    yoii 

can  take  thetii  with  you  anywhere,  ready  f<jr  use 

when  required. 

It's  far  better  to  liave  a  supply  of  Zox  handy 
than  to  go  on  suffering  pain. 


Get  ZOX 


Uemenibcr  Zox  is  the  Sale  14eracdv,  and  it  is 
equally  good  for  HH.A.DACHH. 

Get  a  box  of  Zox  from  your   Chemist's  Stores,  etc,  at  1    -  or  2   6 
or,  if  unobtainable,  post  free  from  the  Zox  Co.  on  receipt  of  price. 
FREE. — Two  Powders  sent  Free  if  you  forward  Stamped  .Addressed  Knvelope. 

The  Zox  Co.,  1 1  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 
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ADJUSTABLE  REST=CHAIRS 


"THE     BURLINGTON'      (Patented). 

Simply  press  a  button  and  the  back  declines,  or  automatic 
cally  rises,  to  any  position  desired  by  the  occupant.  Release 
the  button  and   the   hack  is  locked. 

The  arms  open  outwards,  affording  easy  access  and  exit. 
The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to  various  inclinations,  and  can  be 
used  as   a  footstool.      When  not   in  use   it   slides  under  the  seat. 

The  Reading  Desk  and  Side  Pray  are  adjustable  and  remov- 
able. The  only  chair  comhinini!  these  conveniences,  or  that 
is  so  easily  adjusted.  The  Upholstery  is  exceptionally  deep, 
with  spring  elastic  edges. 

Would  not  one  of  these  chairs  add  considerably  to  the 
enjoyment    of  your    relaxation  and    rest  ? 

CATALOGUE  C  6  OF  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIRS,   FREE. 

171  NEW  BOND  STfiEET,  LONDON,  W. 
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Recommended  by  theWar 
Office  to  Officers  Com- 
manding Corps  in  the 
B.E.F.,  February,  1915. 

The  coat  that  has  robbed  win- 
ter campaigning  of  its  worst 
rigours. 

Its  official  recommendation  is 
backed  by  over  10,000  officer 
wearers,  and  perhaps  most 
signally  of  all  by  the  number 
of  imitations. 


IjllllQ. 
An  officer  in  the  Argyll  and  Sutherla/nd  High- 
landers icrites  Nov.  1st,  1916  :■ — 

•• 1  may  say  I've  had  a  Thresher  for  some 

considerable  lime  now,  and,  o/ter  previous  experi 
ence  of  imilations,  I  consider  it  quite  unheaUible.  ' 


Trench   Coat,   with    detachable 

"Kamelcott"  Lining  £6  .6.0 

Trench    Coat,    with  Sheepskin 

Lining  detachable.  .  •  ■  -'£8.8.0 

Trench- Coat,  Cavalry  type,  Knee  Flaps,  and  Saddle 
Gusset,  15  6  extra. 

Send  size  of  chest  and  approximate  height,  and  to  avoid  delay 
enclose  cheque  when  ordering. 


Trench-Coats  in  Ladies'   sizes  can  be 
obtained   from   Thresher's,  S  Conduit 
Street,  W.  (Ladies'  Outfitting  Depart- 
ment) 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 
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OUR     STEADY    ADVANCE 

THE  continuous  success  which  has  marked  the 
Somme    Offensive    since  its  inception    in    the 
summer  was  again  of  an  emphatic  character  this 
week  when  Sir  Douglas  Haig  moved  against  the 
Beaucourt  Salient  and  penetrated  the  German  defences 
on  a  front  of  nearly  five  miles,  inflicting  severe  losses  on 
.  the  enemy,  carrying  works  which  had  been  regarded  by 
.  them  as  impregnable,  and  making  large  captures   of   un- 
wounded    prisoners.     The    in\portance    of    this    victory 
;must  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Germany  was  comforting 
herself  in  the  belief  that  the  lull  due  to  bad  weather  and 
mud  implied,  that  the  Allies'   forward  movement  had 
spent  itself.     She  has  reaHsed  her  error,  and   has    also 
learnt  that  the  recent  strengthening  of  her  lines  before 
Bapaume  and  Peronne  is  powerless   to    stop  '  the   slow 
but  persistent  inflow  of  the  British  and  French  armies. 

Writing  in  Land  &  Water  last  July,  a  few  days  after 
the  Somme  Offensive  had  begun,  Mr.  Belloc  pointed  out 
that  "  we  must  not  judge  it  in  terms  of  territory  or  in 
miles  of  advance."  The  object  was  to  pin  the  enemy 
to  his  lines,  to  compel  his  concentration  at  whatever 
point  seemed  best  to  the  Allied  Command,  and  to  punish 
him  constantly  and  severely.  In  all  these  objects  we 
have  succeeded.  We  have  in  front  of  us  the  best  of  his 
troops  ;  he  has  been  compelled  to  reinforce  heavily  his 
artillery  and  his  aircraft,  and  his  urgent  need  for  more 
and  more  reserves  is  best  judged  by  the  cold  brutality  of 
the  slave-raids  in  Belgium  and  the  occupied  districts  of 
France.  All  this  is  the  achievement  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Somme  which,  wea:ther  permitting,  continues  as 
vigorously  at  this  stage  as  when  it  first  began,  and  which 
will  continue.  It  has  been  consistently  stated  in  these 
columns  that  though  the  point  where  the  actual  decision 
may  fall  remains  uncertain,  the  whole  character  of  the 
war  is  fixed  by  the  superiority  of  the  AUies  in  the  West. 
"  We  trust  that  this  briUiant  achievement,"  wrote  the 
Times  on  Tuesday,  "  will  silence  the  pessimism  in  writing 
and  talk  which  has  been  prevalent  in  some  quarters." 
Our  contemporary  continues  : — 

None  of  it  is  justified,  and  while  some  of  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  petty  personal  intrigue,  more  perliaps  is  due 
to  the  inordinate  vanity  of  certain  talkers  and  writers. 
These  persons,  whose  acquaintance  with  mihtary  affairs 
is  at  best  the  knowledge  of  amateurs  and  of  theorists, 
seem  to  fancy  that  they  are  greater  masters  of  strategy 
than    our   highly   trained   professional   soldiers.     If   the 


authors  are  known  and  discredited.    But  it  derives  some 

semblance  of  plausibility  from  the  fanciful  schemes  of 

armchair  Napoleons  who  advocate  the  flinging  of  vast 

armies  anywhere  and  everywhere  except  on  the  one  front 

where  the  pick  of  the  German  army  are  being  slowly  but 

surely  driven  to  their  knees. 

It  is  impossible  to  improve  upon  these  words.     They 

represent  the  exact  truth  of  the  present  position,  and  it 

is  a  pleasure  to  cite  them  in  this  journal,  where  pessimism 

has  never  been  allowed  a  place. 

But  the  brilliancy  of  this  new  advance  must  not  deceive 
any  with  regard  to  the  long  road  we  have  still  to  travel 
before  the  dawn  of  victory  appears.  The  night  is  not  yet 
far  spent ;  though  the  powers  of  darkness  have  ceased  to 
terrify.  We  have  learnt  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us.  Only  a  ^veek  ago  to-day  the  Prime  Minister 
said  at  the  Guildhall  :  "  I  will  not  disguise  from  you 
for  a  moment  my  conviction  that  the  struggle  will  tax 
all  our  resources  and  our  whole  stock  of  patience  and 
resolve."  It  is  a  conviction  shared  by  all  with  any  know- 
ledge of  the  factors  concerned.  Germany  at  this  hour  is 
reorganising  the  whole  nation  ;  she  no  longer  strives  to 
conceal  from  her  people  that  the  victory  of  her  dreams 
has  vanished  for  ever  ;  she  now  rallies  them  with  the 
delusion  that  an  inconclusive  peace  is  possible,  which 
even  if  it  deprives  her  of  the  spoils  of  war,  will  at  least 
keep  the  foot  of  the  invader  off  German  soil.  Her 
powers  of  organisation  and  her  resourceful  ability  have 
been  stupendous,  and  it  were  foolishness  to  underrate  the 
effect  of  this  new  national  movement. 

It.  is  our  duty  to  develop  equal  resourcefulness  and 
foresight,  and  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuahty.  Every 
member  of  the  Government  must  reahse  by  this  time 
that  any  measure  will  be  accepted  which  has  for  its 
object  the  final  winning  of  that  peace  which  Mr.  Asquith 
defined  in  his  Guildhall  speech — a  peace  "which  must 
be  such  as  will  build  upon  a  sure  and  stable  founda- 
tion the  security  of  the  weak,  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  a  free  future  for  the  world. ' '  As  regards  food  supplies 
it  would,  we  believe,  be  found,  were  an  inquiry  made, 
that  already  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  private  house- 
holds in  effecting  the  economy  which  is  now  needful  for 
national  reasons.  The  Cabinet  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  realised  its  duty  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  it  did  not  take  a  more  far-seeing 
attitude  towards  British  agriculture  and  by  the  adoption 
of  prudent  measures  encourage  ,  farmers  to  increase 
greatly  the  produce  of  their  fields.  Here  the  Government 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  guided  by  a  tradirion  which 
regards  British  agriculture  not  as  the  greatest  but  as  the 
least  of  our  staple  industries.  Like  all  traditions  it  has  a 
clinging  habit,  but  it  has  to  be  utteriy  rooted  out,  not  only 
for  the  winning  of  the  war,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the 
nation  in  times  to  come.  Were  only  the  British  Islands 
practically  self-supporting— and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  made  so— our  future  security  would  be 
multiplied  tenfold. 

The  splendid  achievements  of  the  Allied  armies  in  the 
field  are  admirable  encouragement  to  us  at  home  to  put 
forth  our  best  efforts  to  make  adequate  preparation  for 
whatever  the  future  may  hold.  We  are  now  in  that 
third  year  of  war  which  seemed  prepo.sterous  when  Lord 
Kitchener  first  predicted  it.  Whether  the  war  lasts  for 
three  years  or  for  four  or  five  years,  we  are  resolved  to  go 
through  with  it,  wherefore  we  shall  do  well  to  learn  from 
the  enemy  to  husband  our  resources  aind  organise  our 
man-power  before  the  strain  becomes  more  severe.  Much 
we  admit  has  been  done  in  this  direction  but  more  is 
needful  to  enable  us  to  view  the  future  with  equal 
confidence  at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  The  better  and 
rnore  complete  our  economic  organisation,  the  more  hope- 
less will  the  future  appear  to  the  enemy  who  already 
recognises  that  the  old  resolute  spirit  of  a  ccnturv  nm-i 
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New   Advance  on   the  Somme 


By    Hilairc    Belloc 


THE  news  of  the  new  British  blow  upon  the 
Somme  front,  deUvcred  upon  cither  side  of  the 
Ancre  vallcv,  has  reached  London  in  the  hours 
when  the  last  part  of  this  article  is  written,  and 
there  are,  as  yet,  no  details  upon  it.  We  have  onlv  thr 
communiques  carrying  us  so  far  to  the  occupation  of  the 
ruins  of  Beaumont-Hamel  and  the  outskirts  of  Beau- 
court,  and  the  total  of  some  5,000  prisoners. 

It  is  impossible,  writing  thus  with  no  more  than  the 
first  brief  message  before  one,  to  do  more  than  sketch 
the  affair  at  very  insufficient  length. 

But  even  while  we  are  waiting  for  details  of  the  achieve- 
ment, we  can  appreciate  its  general  nature  and  conse- 
(juence. 

The  German  front  attacked  was  from  the  rounded  crest 
just  north  of  and  above  Thiepval  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  farm  of  Tousvents,  near  Serre,  a  distance  of  8,000 
yards,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  five  miles. 

The  blow  was  "thus  delivered,  for  the  main  part,  to 
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the  north  of  the  Ancre  valley.  The  lesser  portiori  of  the 
line,  about  two-fifths  of  it,  was  concerned  with  the 
attack  south  of  that  depression.  The  attack  began 
with  its  extreme  right  in  front  of  the  Stuff  Redoubt,  and 
the  sector  from  that  point  to  the  marshes  of  the  Ancre 
comes  to  about  3,000  yards  in  length. 

On  this  southern  sector  success  was  complete  and 
immediate.  The  strongly  fortified  hamlet  of  St.  Pienc 
Divion  was  isolated  on  the  east  down  the  slope  (it  was 
only  connected  with  the  northern  shore  by  a  causewa\- 
of  500  yards  across  the  flooded  marsh  joining  it  to  Bean- 
court  station).  Thus  isolated  it  was  stormed,  and  the 
Germans  paid  the  price  that  always  has  to  be  paid  for 
too  deep  digging  in  the  shape  of  a  specially  large  batch 
of  unwounded  prisoners. 

On  the  northern  sector,  some  5,000  yards  in  length 
and  reaching  from  the  Ancre  marshes  to  the  western 
fields  of  Tousvents  Farm,  fortune  fluctuated  more. 

There  is,  at  the  moment  of  writing  this,  no  confirmation 
of  the  holding  of  the  ruins  of  Serre,  the  little  hamlet  in 
the  dip  north  west  of  Beaumont,  but  Beaumont  Hamel 
itself  was  captured  in  the  course  of  Monday.  The  height 
above  it  (Hill  143),  apparently  held  (this  point  is  not  yet 
<iuite  clear),  and  the  wave  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Beaucourt.  And  we  may  take  it  that  from.^he  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  farm  of  Tousvents  right,  down  to  the 
river  and  the  railway  flanking  the  marshy  Ancre  valley 
floor,  the  whole  of  the  original  German  first  Hne.  with  its 
elaborate  defences,  went  down.  ,|t 

The  tiny  hamlet  of  St.  Pierre  Divion,  which  lies  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  valley  floor,  and  which,  ^s,  we  have 
seen,  was  seized  in  the  first  phase  of  the  fighting,  was  a 
local  point  d'appui  of  very  great  strength. 

It  is  a  point  worth  noting  that  the  blow  being  struck 


advantage.  The  Ancre  valley  floor,  between  Grand- 
court  and  the  place  where  the  German  lines  crossed  it. 
has  long  been  flooded  (I  understand  it  is  flooded  still) 
forming  a  sort  of  long  shallow  lake,  dammed  up  through 
the  effect  of  bombardment,  and  this  sheet  of  water 
covers  what  were  in  normal  times  the  marshy  water 
meadows  of  the  little  stream  some  500  to  600  yards 
across.  The  result  of  this  inundation  is  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  lateral  communication  from  north  to  south 
across  the  \-alley,  and  that  a  specially  hard-pressed  point 
upon. the  one  side  could  not  be  relieved  from  the  other. 
We  cio  not  know  to  what  extent  this  detail  affected  the 
action,  but  it  is  worth  noting. 

The  most  general  effect  of  the  stroke,  and  it  is  one  which 
will  certainly  be  of  moment  in  the  immediate  future,  is 
the  extension  of  the  front  upon  which  pressure  is  now 
exercised  upon  the  enemy. 

When  the  Anglo-French  ofYensive  was  first  launched 
four  and  a  half  months  ago,  it  struck  from  Gommecourt 
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on  the  extreme  left  down  to  a  little  north  of  the  Chaulnes 
region  on  the  extreme  right.  As  will  be  remembered,  the 
three  main  sectors  of  this  first  blow  enjoyed  varying 
fortunes.  The  I'rencii,  south  of  the  Somme  on  the  right, 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  immediatt!  neighbourhood  of 
Peronne,  The  l-'rench  left  and  tlie  Knglish  riglit  between 
the  Ancre  and  the»Somme,  advanced  more  slowly.  Tiie 
English  left,  between  the  Somme  and  (Jommecourt,  did 
not  succeed  in  breaking  the  original  German  line  at  all. 
It  was  held  up. 

This  last  blow  has  fallen  for  the  most  part  upon  that 
sole  unbroken  portion  of  the  original  front.  It  has  not 
carried  the  German  first  line  as  far  north  as  Gommecourt, 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  carried  it  nearly  half  way  from 
the  Ancre  to  the  ruins  of  that  village.  It  has  begun 
the  flattening  out  of  what  I  have  called  the  Beaucourt 
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of  Bcaucourt  were  at  its  apex)  but  that  is  of  no  vast 
significance.  A  comparatively  narrow  area  of  salient, 
like  this,  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  enemy.'  'What  is  of' 
moment  is  the  spreading  of  the  pressure  over  another 
live  miles  of  front,  for  the  larger  the  sector  upon  which 
the  enemy  loses  and  upon  which  he  must  continually  con- 
centrate his  forces,  the  greater  the  effect  of  the  attack. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  the  whole 
affair  is  its  date.  The  one  thing  the  enemy  most  needs 
(and,  as  he  takes  his  wishes  for  realities,  the  one  thing  he 
believes  in),  is  the  "  winter  lull."  The  race  between  his 
wastage  and  his  recruitment  is  directly  connected  with 
this  supposedly  necessary  phase  in  the  course  of  hostilities. 
Last  year  he  had  it,  and  it  built  up  his  new  reserves. 
After  the  occupation  of  Serbia  there  were  four  full  months 
in  which  his  entries  into  hospital  fell  lower  and  lower, 
his  discharges  as  continually  rose,  his  class  'i6  could  be 
trained  with  ample  opportunity  and  leisure.  Tne  lull 
was  due  to  the  Allies  preparation  of  munitionment  and 
arms.  Itwasnot  broken  till  he  himself  chose  to  break  it 
on  the  2ist  of  February  by  the  initiation  of  the  Verdun 
offensive.  He  has  calculated  on  a  repetition  of  the  affair 
this  winter.  His  training  of  igiS  and  the  "  combed  out," 
his  return  of  convalescents,  is  based  on  the  expectation  of 
such  a  respite.  It  will  not  be  given  him.  Here  in  mid- 
November  he  is  again  stuck  as  hard  as  ever  he  was  in 
the  summer,  and  every  patch  of  dry  weather  will  put 
him  in  peril  again. 

Saillisel 

Only  next  in  importance  to  this  heavy  stroke  delivered 
on  the  apex  of  the  Beaucourt  salient,  is  the  capture  of 
Saillisel. 

My  readers  are  by  this  time  well  acquainted  \\ith  the 
tactical  importance  of  this  point.  Its  characteristics 
have  been  repeated  several  times.  You  have  the  village 
of  Sailly,  like  the  cross  bar  of  a  "  T  "  along  the  main  road 
from  Peronne  to  Bapaume  ;  coming  out  like  the  standard 
of  the  T  and  running  eastward  you  have  Saillisel,  'and  this 
'  long  line  of  ruined  houses  perpendicular  to  Sailly  and 
running  eastward  flanks  the  big  wood  of  S.  Pierre  Vaast. 

With  the  whole  of  Saillisel  securely  held,  the  wood  of 
S.  Pierre  Vaast  becomes  untenable.  But  if  again  the 
French  can  obtain  full  possession  of  the  wood  of  S.  Pierre 
Vaast  they  get  over  the  ridge  which  may  be  generally 
called  the  ridge  of  Malasisse  and  directly  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Tortille.  They,  therefore,  can  then  have 
direct  observation  of  the  German  batteries  hitherto  con- 
cealed in  that  depression,  and  specially  of  the  German 
batteries,  far  off  indeed,  but  in  full  view,  hitherto  con- 
cealed on  the  north  eastern  side  of  the  Mont  S.  Quentin, 
which  is  the  strongest  point  and  the  best  piece  of  cover 
ill  all  the  region  of  Peronne. 

It  is  clearly  of  the  first  importance  to  the  enemy  to 
try  and  recover  the  straight  line  of  ruins  still  calledi 
Saillisel, .  and  probably  upon  his  failure  or  success  to 
recover  it  will  depend  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  French 
in  the  near  future  to  command  the  ridge  and  thereby  to 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  guns  from  the 
valley  of  the  Tortille  and  from  S.  Quentin, 

It  is  a  point  locally  and  tactically  of  extreme  im- 
portance. Ultimately  Peronne  depends  upon  it  and, 
with  Peronne,  the  whole  southern  sector. 

THE    SERBIAN    ADVANCE 

In  tlie  region  of  Monastir  there  is  passing  a  series  of 
events  which  singularly  emphasise  the  character  of  the 
modern  defensive. 

Had  you  shown  to  the  soldiers  of  any  modern  cam- 
paign, before  this  great  campaign,  at  any  rate,  the 
soldiers  of,  say,  a  generation  ago,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  or  of  1870,  a  relief  map  of  the  Monastir 
region  and  premissed  an  attack  upon  it  from  the  south, 
such  as  the  forces  based  at  Salonika  are  now  delivering, 
the  very  first  thing  that  would  have  struck  their  eye  would 
ha\e  been  the  great  gaj)  of  the  jjlain  in  front  of  Monastir 
itself.  Here  are  two  mountain  regions,  east  and  west, 
separated  by  au  open  space  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
broad,  through  which  the  railway  and  the  roa;d  to 
Monastir  run.  The  one  to  the  west  is  very  steep  and 
rugged,  running  up  to  a  ridge  6,000  to  7,000  feet  above 


the  sea,  or  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  plain  (which  is 
from  i,(joo  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  one  to  the  east  is  more  gradual  and  not  so  high — it 
reaches  only  4,500  feet  some  way  back — but  broken  by 
rocky  escarpments  and  covered  by  a  rapid  mountain 
river  the  Cerna.     It  would  have  been  apparently  obvious 
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that  the  shock  of  the  armies  could  only  have  come  in  the 
plain.  The  mountain  region  upon  either  side  would 
have  secured  the  flanks  of  the  combatants  and  anyone 
estimating  the  situation  would  have  foretold  with  justice 
a  frontal  attack,  a  "  parallel  action  " — probably  a  decisive 
one  so  far  as  the  fate  of  Monastir  was  concerned,  taking 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kenali. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  October  and  the 
first  half  of  November  has  been  something  very  different. 

The  strength  of  the  modern  defensive  is  such  when  it 
has  full  opportunities  for  entrenchment,  that  easy 
ground  like  that  of  the  Monastir  plain  is  precisely  the 
terrain  upon  which  movement  is  rendered  impossible, 
and  it  is  the  movmtain  land,  where  continuous  entrench- 
ment is  more  difficult,  and  where  local  success  often  gives 
one  as  a  reward  direct  observation  from  a  commanding 
height,  that  has  permitted  movement'  to  take  place. 

The  plain  has  taken  the  place  which  the  mountains 
would  have  held  a  generation  ago.  It  is  the  plain  that 
offers  resistance.  It  is  by  way  of  the  mountains  that  the 
line  across  the  plain  is  taken. 

Ever  since  the  failure  of  the  Allied  attack  in  the  middle 
of  September  upon  the  line  of  Kenali  that  line  has  held 
quite  unbroken,  and  the  effort  of  the  Allies,  in  this 
sector  of  the  Serbian  contingent,  backed  by  the  French 
artillery,  has  been  across  the  great  bend  of  the  Cerna 
and  in  the  mountain  mass  which  overlooks  the  plain  of 
Monastir  to  the  east. 

That  mountain  mass  throws  out  towards  the  bend  of 
the  Cerna  two  main  masses,  each  with  its  culminating 
ridge  and  separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  These  I  have 
marked  on  sketch  III.  with  the  letters  A  and  B.  A 
being  known  as  the  "  Chulke." 

The  action,  successfully  fought  by  the  Serbians  last 
Sunday,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  bare  hard  mountains  are  to-day  more  vulnerable 
than  the  easily  dug  plain.  What  they  carried  was 
this  ridge  of  the  rock\%  sharply  escarpmented  hills 
called  the  Chulke  region  overlooking  the  Cerna  river. 
When  they  had  carried  this  ridge  they  had  immediate 
observation  of  the  combe  running  from  the  main  valley 
that  flanks  it  upon  the  west.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these 
combs  stands  the  village  of  Polog,  and  in  the  depression 
which  it  commands  had  been  concealed  the  chief  con- 
centration of  guns  formed  here  by  the  enemy,  including, 
it  is  believed,  German  guns  served  by  German  gimners. 

When  the  Chulke  ridge  was  carried  and  the  bare  brown 
uplands  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  they  looked 
right  down  with  direct  observation  upon  the  green  valley 
floor  and  the  low  pocket  of  cultivated  fields  round  Polog. 

These  concealed  depressions  were  no  longer  tenable. 
The  enemy  retired  from  them  with  the  greatest  haste, 
withdrawing  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  his  guns,  losing 
16  of  them,  and  the  village  itself  was  entered  by  the 
Serbiiins' before  evening. 

It  is  (ilear  that  a  successful  advance,  even  so  late  in 
the  seastiti  northward  through  this  bleak  mountain  mass 
within  the  loop  of  the  Cerna,  outflanks  the  Kenali  line 
iacroys  the  plain. 

So  far'the  advance  made  has  been  rather  on  the  extreme 
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right,  but  it  has  already  begun  to  threaten  the  KenaU 
line.  If  it  can  be  supported  by  corresponding  successes 
somewhat  more  to  the  left,  or  if  it  proceed  even  only  upon 
the  right  another  three  or  four  thousand  yards,  it  reaches 
the  higher  ground  from  which  the  Monastir  plain  can  be 
observed  and  the  Kenali  line  taken  in  reverse,  though  at 
a  considerable  range. 

We  see  then  that  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  outflank 
the  plain  by  the  mountain.  And  such  a  phrase  in  itself 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  revolution  which  the  strength 
of  the  modern  defensive  has  produced  in  the  methods 
al  war. 

THE    ROUMANIAN     SITUATION 

The  situation  of  the  general  enemy  offensive  against  the 
Roumanian  forces  and  the  .  Russian  contingents  in 
alUance  with  tlicm  has  not  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
past  week  (up  to  the  time  of  writing)  in  any  degree 
meriting  special  description. 

A  Russian  force  has  appi^ared  upon  the  viaduct  which 
crosses  the  marshes  in  continuation  of  the  great  Cema 
Voda  bridge.  It  has  seized  the  so-called  "  Danube  station  " 
— which  is  I  believe  little  more  than  a  signalling  station- 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  river  bank,  but  it  is  presumably 
designed  by  its  presence  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  restore  the  main  bridge  across  the 
river. 

How  far  the  main  bridge  has  been  destroyed  is  still 
imknown  here  in  the  west.  Rapid  as  was  the  retreat 
and  belated  as  the  decision  to  destroy  the  bridge  ma\- 
have  been,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  at  least  one  pair 
of  girder  ends  should  not  ha\e  been  dislodged.  The  work 
may  have  been  more  thoroughly  done  still.  But  exactly 
what  has  been  done  here,  or  how  tlie  enemy  has  dealt 
with  it,  what  temoorary  repairs,  or  "  jury  bridge  " 
has  been  thrown  across,  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  Dobrudja  Mackensen  has  had  to  fall  back  again 
towards  where  the.  "  waist  "  of  that  region  gives  him  his 
shortest  line — which  is  the  hne  just  covering  the  railway 
from  Cerna  V'oda  to  Constanza.  He  shows  here,  as  every 
detail  of  the  enemy  offensive  shows,  the  embarrassment 
for  men  balancing  a  superiority  in  heavy  pieces  and 
munitionment.  In  so  faUing  back  he  has  had  U< 
abandon  Hirsova,  which  would  have  been  an  excellent 
crossing  place  could  he  have  cleared  the  Dobrudja  upon 
his  flank — for  at  that  point  the  marshes  disappear,  the 
stream  narrows,  and  an  island  in  the  stream  aids  such  an 
attempt. 

On  the  Transylvanian  front,  that  is  on  the  mountain 
border,  we  have  had  up  to  the  time  of  writing  nothing 
but  a  repetition  of  what  has  now  been  going  on  for  so 
many  weeks.  The  enemy  has  tried  to  re-act  in  the 
Vulcan  pass  with  no  appreciable  success.  In  the  Red 
Tower  pass  he  has  made  a  slight  advance  on  the  right 
and  has  been  checked  (at  the  moment  of  writing)  on  hi> 
left.  In  the  Torzburg  he  has  gained  perhaps  1,50(1 
yards  at  one  point  ;  in  the  Prcdeal  he  has  been  held 
In  all  the  northern  passes  save  the  northernmost  he  i> 
stationary,  in  the  northernmost  of  all  he  has  slightly 
fallen  back. 

There  is  no  new  matter  as  yet  here  for  analysis  or 
discussion. 

Weather  on  the  Transylvanian  Front 

Apart  from  these  elements  of  the  situation  north  of 
Bukarest,  which  are  familiar  to  us  all — the  reinforcement 
of  the  Roumanian  troops  by  Russian  contingents  ;  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  heavy  artillery  ;  the  anxiety 
of  the  enemy  in  the  matter  of  effectives  and  his  in- 
sufficiency of  men  for  the  task — there  is  another  element 
which  is  now  becoming  of  considerable  moment,  and  that 
is  the  weather.  Only  those  personally  acquainted  with 
the  region  can  fulh'  appreciate  and  describe  this  factor. 
But  the  evidence  even  at  second-hand  illuminates  us  in 
the  West  who  are  watching  this  distant  struggle. 

It  seems,  in  the  first  place,  that  rain  and  snow  are 
giaver  impediments  in  these  mountains  than  in  most 
ranges  of  the  same  height.  The  three  main  roads  upon 
which  the  enemy  is  depending  in  the  Vulcan,  Red  Tower 
and  the  Predeal  Passes  arc,  we  arc  told,  excellent.  But 
the  fourth  road,  that  of  the  Torzburg,  or  Pasul  Bran,  is 
indifferent,  and  it  seems  that  the  mountain  tracks  which 


alone  supplement  these  highways  are  almost  impassable 
I  IT  the  movement  of  heavy  guns  and  wagons  when  thej 
i^et  soaked. 

The  next  point  to  notice  in  connection  with  weathei 
in  this  region  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  torrent  beds. 
These  are  nearly  dry  in  the  summer.  The  water  obstacles 
present  are,  until  the  rains  come,  only  the  main  rivers 
and  these,  as  we  know,  lead  down  parallel  with  the  roads 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  "But  with  the  fall  of 
the  first  autumn  rains  and  before  the  snow  comes,  the 
transverse  torrents  swell.  These  do  not  perhaps  present 
\  ery  serious  water  obstacles  sa\'c  in  their  lower  coiu-ses 
just  before  joining  the  main  rivers  (though  it  is  there 
1  hat  such  obstacles  are  most  serious  for  an  army  following 
the  main  roads),  but  they  are  of  considerable  effect  in 
ravining  the  troops  and  sweeping  away  temporary 
bridges. 

The  autumn  rains  fell  this  season  somewhat  late. 
It  was  in  the  last  week  of  October  that  they  iirst  came 
with  any  force  and  their  effect  was  first  fully  felt.  The 
<;erman  Press  has  noted  this  and  has  put  it  forward  in 
( xcuse  for  the  unexpected  delay  in  the  offensive  opera- 
tions of  Falkenhayn.  There  is  no  purport  in  lingering 
upon  the  motives  which  chctate  such  press  notices.  It  is 
enough  to  note  the  e\'idence  which  they  afford.  Wet 
weather  and  mist  have,  of  course,  a  further  very  great 
effect  in  diminishing  the  superiority  of  heavy  artillery, 
ft  is  an  arm  dependent  upon  visibility.  And  this,  com- 
bined with  the  difficulty  of  moving  heavy  pieces  upon 
>odden  ground,  has  been  a  continuous  factor  in  favour  of 
the  defensive  for  now  three  weeks  past.  Whether  the  pre- 
\alent  opinion  that  snow  and  winter  conditions  will 
bring  the  offensive  to  a  halt  altogether,  is  right  or  not, 
no  one  can  tell  until  those  conditions  are  established — 
a  matter  now  within  four  weeks.  But  what  one  can  clearly 
see  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the  Dobrudja  is  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  the  enemy  in  the  matter  of  effectives. 
There  more  than  in  any  other  sector  of  the  enormous 
fronts  can  one  see  upon  the  surface,  as  it  were,  the  peril 
which  has  moved  Berhn  to  its  clumsy  bid  for  Polish 
recruitment. 

PUZZLE    01^    DOUAUMONT 

What  happened  last  month  upon  the  critical  sector 
of  the  Verdun  front — the  north-eastern  sector  of  which 
Douaumont  is  the  centre — presents  to-day — with  our 
fuller  knowledge  of  it — a  very  curious  problem  ;  a  pro- 
blem which  I  will  not  attempt  to  solve  but  will  merely 
put  before  the  reader. 

If  one  could  answer  all  the  questions  it  suggests,  one 
would  have  a  much  increased  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
situation  in  the  West  :  I  mean  not  of  his  numbers,  which 
are  fairly  well  established,  but  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  can  move  them,  and  of  his  moral. 

The  problem  or  puzzle  of  this  Verdun  sector  is  briefly 
this  :— 

After  an  intensive  bombardment  not  very  prolonged, 
a  portion  of  the  German  line  gave  way  badly.  It  lost 
prisoners  at  the  rate  of  one  man  to  the  yard  (which  is  as 
though  the  enemy  should  lose  30,000  men  in  a  few  hours 
general  advance  on  the  Sommc  front).  It  lost  them  in 
an  hour  or  two  of  lighting— and  most  of  them  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  that  fighting.  It  lost  them  at  an  expense 
to  the  French  of  less  than  half  the  prisoners  they  took  ; 
and  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  French  forces  engaged 
—and  this  list  includes  even  the  lightest  casualties.  On 
the  top  of  that  the  enemy  tried  five  times  and  very  hard 
to  recapture  what  he  had  lost.  It  was  well  worth  his 
while  to  sacrifice  men,  because  the  po.sitions  he  had  lost 
were  the  positions  from  which  he  had  full  observation 
over  the  ridge  down  towards  the  Verdun  \alley.  More- 
over, so  long  as  the  Germans  held  them  they  forbade  direct 
obser\ation  over  the  German  positions  on  the  Woeuvre 
Plain  below. 

He  not  only  failed  to  recapture  them,  but  he  volun- 
tarily withdrew  from  Vaux  Fort,  another  observation 
post  over  the  plain,  rather  than  risk  a  further  great  loss  of 
prisoners  when  it  was  beginning  to  be  surrounded.  He 
fell  right  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Further,  he  lost 
among  the  pnsoners  all  his  superior  officers  who  were 
present. 

Now,  \vhat  does  such  an  episode  mean  ?  At  first 
sight  It   ^\•ould   seem  to  mean   that    the    French    had 
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discovered  a  weak  spot  from  which  the  Germans  had  with- 
drawn too  many  men  and  had  struck  with  corresponding 
effect.  That  was  certainly  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  affair  by  most  competent  and  instructed  observers 
who  wrote  o"f  it  in  the  iirst  few  days  after  it  happened. 

But  we  now  know  what  the  German  units  were  in  front 
of  the  French,  for  the  interrogations  have  been  fully 
co-ordinated,  and  all  the  intelligence  we  are  likely  to  ha\'e 
upon  the  matter  has  come  in. 

On  the  left  near  the  quarries  of  Haudromont  and  about 
half-way  to  Thiaumont,  the  French  had  in  front  of  them 
the  13th  Division  of  Reserve,  or,  at  any  rate,  units  drawn 
from  every  one  of  its  regiments,  which  are  the  13th,  the 
3qth,  and  the  57th,  being  the  first  division  of  the  7th 
Reserve  Corps.  Next,  up  to  the  Thiaumont  Farm  itself 
came  the  25th  division  of  reserve  ;  that  is,  the  i68th, 
the  83rd,  and  the  iiSth  regiment.  From  the  Farm  of 
Thiaumont  to  Fleury  were  discovered  two  regiments  of 
the  34th  division  of  reserve,  the  67th  and  the  30th.  On 
the  left  or  eastward  again  from  Fleury  in  the  wood  above 
Vaux,  called  the  Wood  of  Capitre,  men  were  taken  from 
the  7th  and  154th  regiments,  which  belong  to  the  gth 
division  of  the  5th  Active  Corps.  Further  eastward  again 
were  present  iinits  from  the  67th,  the  130th  and  364th 
regiments,  which  between  them  make  up  the  33rd  German 
Division  of  Reserve.  Lastly,  on  the  extreme  left  or 
east  (the  French  right),  in  front  of  what  was  once  the 
battery  of  Damloup  overlooking  the  plain  from  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  were  men  from  all  the  units  of  the  50th  division, 
to  wit,  the  39th,  53rd,  and  158th  regiments. 

You  have  here  apparently  no  less  than  six  divisions 
and  17  regiments  !  But  the  French  attacked  with  only 
three  divisions,  a  fourth  division  being  kept  in  reserve. 

How  can  such  a  disproportion  be  accounted  for,  and 
how  can  such  results  have  followed  ? 

Here  is  another  point.  It  was  at  least  assumed  that  if 
there  had  not  been  discovered  a  weak  patch  in  the  German 
line  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  men,  there  was  at  any  rate  a 
local  weakness  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  artillery.     We 


know  that  the  artillery  on  the  Somme  has  been  largely 
reinforced  and  we  know  that  a  good  many  of  the  heavy 
guns  have  come  from  the  Verdun  sector.  But  when  the 
French  success  had  been  achieved,  within  a  very  few 
hours  an  intensive  counter-bombardment  by  the  Germans 
began  to  be  delivered  over  the  conquered  belt  of  terri- 
tory, and  this  bombardment  has  been  renewed  twice 
since  that  date,  especially  increasing  in  severity  in  the 
last  two  days  of  last  week. 

The  solution  of  the  riddle  is  not  easy  to  find.  The 
facts  may  mean  that  the  units  in  front  of  the  French, 
though  numerous,  were  badly  depleted,  and  there  is 
something  to  support  this  in  the  fact  that  men  were 
captured  from  individual  battalions  ;  that  is,  the  men 
captured  from  such  and  such  a  regiment  would  only 
belong  to  one  battahon  of  that  regiment.  It  may  (and 
this  is  more  probable)  mean  that  the  superiority  in  long 
range  fire  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  Alhes,  com- 
pelled a  very  deep  formation  in  front  of  Verdun  as  upon 
the  Somme.  In  this  fashion  the  second  and  third  bat- 
talions in  reserve  would  be  a  long  way  behind  the  front, 
and  the  breaking  in  of  the  front  may  have  been  dii'e  to 
this  formation  imposed  upon  the  enemy  by  the  superiority 
of  the  French  fire.  It  may  mean  some  local  break- 
down in  moral  or  some  local  negligence  in  observation.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  offer  a  solution,  but  merely  to  point  out 
the  interesting  and  puzzHng  point  that  we  now  know  the 
German  front  to  have  given  way  where  it  was  not  appar- 
rently  weak  in  units  nor  even  apparently  seriously  weak- 
ened in  gun  power.  The  thing  is  no  more  than  an 
incident,  though  it  may  prove  when  we  know  more  of  the 
facts  an  illuminating  one.  H.    Belloc 

Mr.  Belloc  has  received  a  large  amount  of  correspond- 
ence on  his  analysis  of  German  Reserves.  The  letters 
are  too  numerous  to  answer  separately.  He  has  pre- 
pared an  article  dealing  with  the  points  raised  by  his  cor- 
respondents, but  owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  it  has  had 
to  be  postponed  until  next  week. 


Mr.  Wilson  and  the  War 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


TO  quote  an  old  repartee,  Mr.  Wilson,  emerging 
from  a  condition  of  suspended  animation,  has 
reappeared  upon  the  international  stage  after 
keeping  Europe  in  a  state  of  animated  suspense. 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Mr.  Wilson  now  stands,  as 
he  never  stood  before,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  American 
idea.  His  triumph  is  emphatically  a  personal  triumph. 
Four  years  ago,  two  sections  of  the  cleft  RepubHcan  party 
polled  a  million  and  a  quarter  voters  more  than  he.  .  This 
year  the  united  Republicans  have  polled  nearly  half  a 
million  fewer  in  a  very  greatly  increased  electorate. 
Normally,  the  Repubhcans  must  be  regarded  as  the  more 
numerous  party.  They  are  far  more  wealthy,  and  wealth 
is  the  final  factor  in  organising  for  the  best  electoral 
result's.  They  had  an  admirable  candidate  in  Mr.  Hughes 
— a  man  of  the  loftiest  character  and  with  an  excellent 
record  as  an  independent,  high-spirited  and  reforming 
statesman.  He  was  supported  by  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
unquestionably  the  most  commanding  personality  the 
I 'nited  States  has  produced  since  Lincoln.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  no  extraneous  aids  to  popularity.  Mr.  Bryan,  it  is 
true,  who  left  him  on  the  Lusitania  issue,  gave  him  his  best 
support  in  the  M'est.  But  against  this  not  inconsiderable 
asset  must  be  set  the  opposition  of  the  extremists  of  the 
Irish  section — in  ordinary  times  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Democratic  vote — and  the  united  efforts  of  all  the 
pro-German  sections.  There  was  nothing  in  the  political 
programmes  of  either  party  to  arouse  either  enthusiasm 
or  opposition  over  specific  issues,  such  as  the  silver 
question  or  a  tariff.  It  seems  clear,  indeed,  that  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  party  issues  hardly  counted. 
On  the  outstanding  question  of  the  day,  the  European 
War,  America  was  practically  united.  Neither  side  was 
for  intervention,  and  both  were  strenuous  for  the 
maintenance  of  neutrality — so  long  as  neutrality  could  be 
observed.     Mr.  Wilson  came  in  for  much  criticism,  in 


the  matters  both  of  Mexico  and  the  submarine  contro- 
versy. But  it  was  a  criticism  directed  more  at  method 
than  at  policy.  If  the  European  issue,  so  far  as  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  goes,  helped  either  side,  it  pro- 
bably helped  Mr.  Wilson  only,  and  simply  because  the 
German  agents  went  to  such  trouble,  and  expense  to  urge 
those  of  German  descent  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hughes.  But 
neither  the  Repubhcan  party  nor  any  authorised  lieu- 
tenant sought  or  encouraged  such  support,  and  it  seems 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  in  fact,  he  got  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  so-called  German-Americans, 
at  least  in  some  places,  resented  this  imputation  on  their 
patriotism,  and  showed  it  by  voting  against  the  party 
which  they  usually  support.  But,  broadly  speaking, 
none  of  these  factors  seem  to  have  been  decisive,  and  the 
result  must  be  looked  upon,  beyond  everything  else,  as  a 
personal  triumph  for  the  President. 

If  this  is  the  right  view  of  the  facts,  the  explanation  is 
not  difficult  to  see.  In  spite  of  the  American  gibe  at  the 
contrast  between  the  vigour  of  his  notes  and  the  absence 
of  his  actions. — first  shaking  his  fist  at  Germany  and  then 
his  finger— the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude 
throughout  has  been  in  exact  consonance  with  average 
American  sentiment.  That  sentiment  is  founded  upon 
the  oldest  of  all  American  traditions  ;  the  complete 
aloofness  of  the  States  from  the  quarrels  and  concerns  of 
Europe.  The  cataclysmic  character  of  the  present  war 
has  produced  two  parties  new  to  American  politics — one 
pledged  to  peace  at  any  price,  the  other  urging  American 
intervention  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  Christian 
civilisation.  In  neither  party  was  there  more  than  a 
small  minority.  In  the  summer  of  1915  Mr.  Bryan  led 
the  first  of  these,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  able  to  part  with  him 
without  any  loss,  moral  or  political.  The  case  of  the 
second  party  he  met  by  a  statement,  astonishing  enough 
to  us,  that  the  orieins  of  the  Euronean  War  were  still 
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too  obsrure  for  it  to  be  safe  for  America  to  take  sides. 
We  should  deceive  ourselves  if  we  supposed  tliat  the  ex- 
planatiou  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Nuccess  of  German  propatjanda.  There  is  probably  not 
in  all  America  more  than  a  handful  of  thinkin{<  persons 
who  condone  the  unprovoked  invasion  and  the  un- 
mitigated martyrdom  of  Belgium.  Again,  the  sympathy 
with  P'rance  is  not  only  sincere  and  profound,  but  almost 
universal.  Had  those  two  countries  only  been  involved 
in  the  quarrel  with  German}',  American  condemnation 
hi  Teutonic  brutality  would  not  only  have  been  general 
and  unanimous,  but  very  likely  public,  official  and 
national  as  well.  But  the  whole  thing  is  complicateil 
by  the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia,  and  by  British  inter- 
vention. America  is  entirely  unconvinced  that  our 
motives  in  declaring  war  on  Germany  were  chivalrous 
only.  And  to  the  Transatlantic  world  the  ambitions  of 
Russia  appear  notorious.  The  general  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,  then,  that  while  the  war  may  actually  have 
been  caused  by  Germany's  aggression,  it  has  occurred  in  a 
world  of  effete  monarchies  and  corrupt  governments, 
long  since  debauched  by  imperial  ambitions  and  dreams 
of  conquest,  and  with  these  America  has,  and  can  have, 
no  part  nor  lot  at  all.  And  this  being  the  situation  it  is 
not  a  war  in  which  the  Crusading  instinct  could  be  given 
free  play.  Americans  may  have  every  sympathy  with 
the  victims  of  German  oppression,  and  the  American 
Government  has  done  all  it  can  to  see  that  the  princel\- 
generosity  of  its  nationals  shall  reach  the  victims  of  that 
oppression.  But  in  declining  to  accept  their  rescue  as  a 
national  mission  Mr.  Wilson  has  undoubtedly  acted  as 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  would  have  wished  him  to  act. 

I  said  just  now  that  he  had  parted  with  Mr.  Bryan  and 
so  dissociated  himself  from  the  peace  at  any  price  party, 
without  moral  or  political  loss.  His  re-election  is  a  final 
proof  that  it  is  not  this  party  that  dominates  America. 
The  people  have  adopted  and  confirmed  Mr.  Wilson's 
attitude,  and  this  was  defined  in  his  speeches  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  before  despatchmg  the  Sussex  Note 
to  BerUn  in  April  last.  This  attitude  might  be  defined 
as  follows  ; 

It  is  not  America's  business  to  put  the  European  house 
in  order.  If  European  nations  choose  to  fight,  America 
must  be  reconciled  to  suffering  the  more  obvious  dis- 
advantages to  which  neutrals  are  subject,  when  their 
neighbours  are  at  war.  If  bullets  are  flying,  innocent 
onlookers  may  be  hit,  and  no  good  purpose  is  served  by 
resenting  accidental  casualties  as  if  they  were  inten- 
tional acts  of  aggression.  If  then  American  ships  arc 
sunk,  American  property  wrongfully  destroyed,  A.merican 
lives  lost  or  endangered,  it  is  patience  and  forbearance 
that  should  mark  the  path  of  statesmanship.  All  of  the 
belligerents  are  likely  to  do  the  neutrals  some  injury, 
and  injuries  should  not  be  actively  resented,  unless  the\- 
are  of  a  character  so  intrinsically  wicked  as  to  be  in- 
tolerable, or  arc  persisted  in  in  a  manner  that  shows  the 
intention  behind  thorn  to  be  deliberately  hostile  and 
insulting.  America  is  actually  strong  enough  to  defend 
herself  if  attacked,  potentially  strong  enough  to  defeat 
almost  any  power  that  persists  in  provoking  her  to  a 
relentless  war.  If,  therefore,  a  Power  at  war  with  others 
offends  against  America,  it  is  a  reasonable— and  not  an 
undignified — attitude  to  delay  the  final  expression  of 
resentment  until  it  is  clear  that  peaceful  protests  have 
finally  failed. 

This  has  been  the  Wilson  attitude  since  February  1915, 
and  the  Sussex  note  was  its  logical  outcome.  This  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  Congress  in  April  last,  and  has 
now  been  confirmed  by  the  people's  choice.  Observe,  it 
is  a  policy  of  patience  and  not  a  policy  of  surrender.  It 
looks  for  peace,  but  not  for  peace  at  any  price.  It  wishes 
resentment  to  be  slow,  but  not  to  be  impossible  or  for- 
bidden. How  does  its  endorsement  by  the  nation  affect 
the  world's  war  ? 

A  New  Phase 

WHien  Germany  replied  to  the  American  note  on  May 
4th  I  ventured,  in  these  columns,  on  the  proph^xy  that 
the  submarine  campaign  would  be  conducted  in, accord- 
ance with  the  German  undertaking,  until  the  German 
position  got  so  desperate  that  no  action  of  America,  one 
way  or  the  other,  could  affect  the  issue.  For  some  months, 
except  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  submarine  campaign 


relapsed  to  normal.  But  when  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign seemed  to  tic  the  action  of  American  statesmen 
until  the  issue  was  decided,  Germany  began  the  re- 
sumption of  her  old  methods  at  sea.  The  curve  ui 
destruction,  and  the  number  of  outrages,  rose  steadily 
in  August  and  September.  In  the  first  week  of  October 
came  the  insane  adventure  of  f'5,}  at  Newport  and 
Nantucket.  .  Before  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  the 
campaign  against  the  Norwegian  merchant  navy,  and 
now  the  whole  situation  is  complicated  by  the  sinking 
of  the  Marina,  the  Arabia  and  the  Columbian.  The 
provisions  of  the  Sussex  note  have  then  been  ignored  to 
some  purpose. 

In  one  respect  the  submarine  war  of  the  last  two  months 
has  shown  a  "development  entirely  \\o\v\.  When  at  the 
beginning  of  1(^15  (iermany  proclaimed  the  waters  round 
Grejit  Britain  to  be  a  war  zone,  and  announced  her  in- 
tention of  destroying,  so  far 'as  she  had  the  power  to  do 
so  by  torpedoes  and  mines,  any  neutral  ship  that  entered 
it,  she  was  of  course,  announcing  her  intention  of  com- 
mitting acts  of  war  against  any  neutral  that  refused  to 
be  intimidated.  An  act  of  war  is  any  injustice  deliberately 
inflicted  upon  the  subject. of  another  Power,  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  an  unjustifiable  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty, or  includes  a  threat  to  his  life  or  well  being.  If 
such  acts-  are  committed,  if  reparation  is  refused,  if,  in 
the  grave  cases  of  unlawful  killing,  the  agent  is  left  un- . 
))unished,  it  is  usually  automatic  that  a  breach  of  friendly 
relations  should  follow  and  continue  until  the  offender  , 
makes  amends.  If  such  acts  become  numerous  and  co- 
ordinated, and  are  persisted  in  as  part  of  a  system  of 
conduct,^  they  are  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  nation  that  suffers  them  must  then  either  bow  to 
force  majeure,  or  fight.  Since  February  1915,  therefore, 
Germany  has  carried  on  a  virtual  war  With  all  the 
neutrals.,  She  has  been  quite  impartial  in  her  destruction 
of  ships,'  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
innocent  sufferers  whom  she  has  killed.  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden — which  has  lost  over  50  ships  sunk  and 
100  sailors  drowned— Greece  and  Spain  have  lost  ships 
and  property  and  subjects,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  not 
a  single  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  resent  it,  America, 
alone  of  the  nations  injured  in  this  way,  has  ventured 
on  public  protests  and  threats.  Norway  alone  has 
ventured  upon  action. 

Norway  has  forbidden  all  belligerent  submarines  to 
enter  her  ports  or  territorial  waters.  It  is  a  prohibition 
that  weighs  heavily  on  Germany,  for  without  the  use  of 
the  western  fiords  and  the  inlets  of  the  northern  Murman 
coast,  the  campaign  against  the  Archangel  transports  ■ 
must  become  almost  impossible.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
Norway,  the  war,  which  Germany  has  so  far  waged  in- 
differently upon  all  the  neutrals  alike,  has  taken  a  direct 
and  specific  turn  and  has  become  a  concentrated  war  on 
that  nation's  shipping.  Over  50  Norwegian  ships  were 
sunk  in  little  more  than  half  of  October.  It  is  all  per- 
fectly, open  and  above  board.  There  is  no  disguise  about 
its  purpose.  The  fact  that  the  Norwegian  action  really 
IS  identical  with  that  adopted,  amid  much  German 
applause,  by  Sweden  in  the  spring,  is  brushed  aside  as 
quite  irrelevant.  For  the  effect  of  the  Swedish  rule  was 
to  exclude  Russian  submarines  from  threatening  Ger- 
many's Baltic  trade,  and  the  effect  of  the  Norwegian 
rule  is  to  exclude  the  Germans  from  attacking  Russian 
North  Sea  trade.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  in  Berlin 
that  what  is  sauce  for  the  Russian  goose  must  be  sauce 
for  the  German  gander.  Again,  it  is  no  answer  that 
Norway  has  not  gone  so  far  as  in  the  first  days  of  the'  war 
did  Holland,  which  proclaimed  the  closing  of  her  ports  to 
all  belligerent  warships  in  any  circumstances.  Instead, 
the  example  of  America,  that  laughed  the  Allied  sug- 
gestions on  this  subject  to  scorn,  is  held  up  to  Norway 
for  imitation.  And  if  Norway  does  not  yield  in  this 
matter,  she  is  told  that  the  alternative  is  as  much  more 
war  as  Germany  can  make. 

This  15  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  organised 
•piracy  that  Germany  devised  for  the  confounding 
of  the  enemies  created  by  her  unprovoked  attack. 
It  IS  a  minor  development  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
war  zone  has  been  extended  to  include  any 
ship,  wherever  found  in  all  the  world,  that  intends  to 
enter  the  forbidden  waters.  The  Blommersdijck,  sunk 
hy  L  =,:,  after  the  American  destroyer  Benham  cleared  the 
range  for  the  submarine's  torpedoes,  had  no  cargo  nor 
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passengers  for  England  on  board  her.  But  her  manifests 
sliowed  tliat  she  would  touch  at  an  English  port,  and  it 
was  this  gross  offence  against  German  dignity  that  sealed 
her  doom. 

It  is  then  to  a  somewhat  changed  situation  that  Mr. 
Wilson  reappears  with  the  added  power  and  confirmed 
authority  of  his  popular  endorsement.  What  will  hii? 
attitude  be  towards  the  case  of  the  Manna — an  empty 
vessel  in  ballast,  sunk  unwarned  and  carrying  with 
lier  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a  considerable  number  of 
American  citizens  ?  Or  to  the  case  of  the  Arabia,  the 
details  of  whose  destruction  are  fresh  in  all  our  minds  ? 
Here  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  passengers  and  the  fine 
seamanship  of  the  officers  and  crew,  saved  all  on  bo^rd 
■ — and  there  were  Americans  amongst  them--  from  the 
fate  of  those  in  the  Persia  and  Ltisilaitia.  Or  to  the  case 
of  the  Columbian,  an  American  ship,  or  to  the  Stcjano, 
a  passenger  ship  whose  human  freight  was  only  saved  by 
the  fortunate  presence  of  American  naval  vessels  ? 
Will  he  make  common  cause  with  his  fellow  neutrals  ? 

Arming  of  Neutral  Merchant  Ships 

Speaking  generally,   the  position  with  regard  to  the 
submarine  devastations  is  rather  more  satisfactory  than 
it    was.     The    first    Half   of    November   has    resulted   in 
roughly  a  quarter  of  the  losses  suffered  in  the  last  half 
of  October.     But  as  in  October  55  Norwegian  ships  alone 
were  synk,  the  pause  may  only  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  is  watching  the  effect  of  her  previous  depreda- 
tions on  Norway  before  resuming  a  more  vigorous  policy. 
Indeed,   heavy  as  have  been  the  losses  of  the  world's 
shipping  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  months,  it  is  not 
British  shipping  that  has  suffered  most.     There  are  two 
quite  obvious  reasons  for  this,  and  I  have  often  directed 
attention   to   them.     First,   it   is   naturally   the   British 
masters  who  are  in  closest  touch  with  those  who  direct 
the  main   anti-submarine   campaign.     It   is   feasible    to 
give  secret  directions  to  ships  leaving  or  making  British 
ports,    not    feasible    to    give    similar    warnings    and   in- 
structions to  foreign  captains.     Next,  it  is  our  business 
to   patrol  British  waters,   and   those  that  are  virtually 
British — in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere.     We  cannot 
patrol  either  the  coasts  or  port  entries  of  neutral  countries. 
Lastly,  no  neutrals,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  yet  adopted 
the  belligerent  plan  of  arming  their  merchantmen  for 
defence  against  the  pirates.     Yet  when  ships  are  armed, 
their  chances  of  being  destroyed  are   divided   by  ten. 
The  reasons  for  this,  are  obvious,  and  the  fact  has  been 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  diverting  of  Germany's 
complaints.       When  a  merchant  ship  carries  guns  that 
the  submarine  officer  can  perceive,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  barred  from  attempting  to  stop  her  by  coming 
to   the   surface.     One   or   two   cases   notwithstanding — 
such  as  the  two  recent  instances  of  Russian  submarines 
capturing   Turkish   transports   and   bringing    them   into 
Sevastopol — there   can    be   no   equality   in   an   artillery 
contest   between   a  submarine  and  a  surface  ship,  if  the 
guns  are  equal  in  power  and  directed  with  equal  skill. 
The  only  danger  that    threatens   an   armed    ship   is   an 
unwarned  attack   by   torpedo,    such   as   resulted   in   the 
sinking  of  the  Arabia.     But  the  chances  of  such  attack 
are  immensely  reduced  because,  if  the  submarine  has  to 
keep  below  the  surface,  it  has  so  much  less  speed  with 
Mhich  to  mancEuvre  into  an  attacking  position.     In  the 
long  run  then,  it  can  only  succeed  when  the  surface  ship 
is  ambushed,  and  this  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 
If   the   submarines   do   not   hesitate   to   attack   without 
warning,   the  practice  of  arming  ships  may  sometimes 
result  in  a  great  loss  of  life.     But  it  is  bound  also  to  result 
in  a  much  greater  saving  of  ships.     And  up  to  n.ow  I 
should  be  surprised  if  the  experience  is  not  that  a  far 
larger  number  of  lives  have  actually  been  lost  in  unarmed 
than  in  armed  ships.     The  Norwegian  press,  lor  example, 
complains   that   over   two   hundred   Norwegian   officers, 
sailors,  engineers  and  passengers,  have  lost  their  lives  by 
submarine  and  mine.     The  Swedes  bewail  one  hundred 
victims.   And  yet  not  a  single  Norwegian  or  Swedish  ship 
has  been  armed.     More  than  a  thousand  were  drowned  in 
the  Lusitania,  and  other  unarmed  liners  must  account 
for  all  except  a  small  fraction  of  the  rest. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  tliat  the  principle  of  arming 
cannot  be  pushed  further  than  it  has  been.  It  would 
surely  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into  this  matter  as  closely 


The  Union  Jack  Club 

By*  Guy  Ridley 
(Their  Mother  speaks  to  her  Warrior  Sons). 

Men  froiti  the  Battleships,   Men  from  the  Trenches,  , 
Hero  on  hero,  warrior  on  warrior, 
Men  from  the  fore-front,  men  from  the  Sea- wake, 
Rest  here  on  my  bosom  ! 

Innocent,  death-giving — laughing  and  stern-mouth'd, 
Kindly,  merciful,  wreakers  of  vengeance, 
Great  thigh'd,  hcavy-limb'd,  keen-vision'd  Britons, 
Come    to    my   arms  ! 

Sleeping,  resting,  safe,  sure,  and  wondering, 
Silent,  gruesome,  terrible  men, 
.Blood-stain'd,   mire-soiled,   blameless  warriors. 
Open  your  hearts  ! 

Gentle,  forgiving,  coarse-tongued  innocents, 
With  the  secret  of  Death  at  the  back  of  your  eyes. 
And  the  heart  still  rift  with  the  cry  of  a  friend. 
Smiling,   bewildered,   wearied  warriors. 
Pour  out  your  thoughts  ! 

For  many  have  slumbered  upon  my  breast 
And  gone  hence  to  battle,  and  never  returned, 
Killed   unswervingly,    laughingly,    gallantly — 
You  may  sleep  on  my  bosom  and  hear  their  tales. 
Of  the  blood  they  spilt  and  the  horror  they  saw, 
And  the  Light  of  God  that  showed  through  all. 
Steel-thew'd,  stubborn  men,  trusty  and  valiant. 
Tell  me  your  secrets  ! 

For  the  tears  have  flowed  from  the  stern,  strong  eyes — 
Who  showed  in  the  battle  no  sign  of  grief — 
Men  toujjhen'd  and  temper'd  for  works  of  war 
By  the  firm  resolve  to  win  to  the  end, 
By  the  hard  tradition  of  fighting  men. 
Great-hearted,  rugged  men,  watching,  wrestling, 
Speak' to  me,  trust  in  me  ! 

For  here,  on  my  breast,  men  weep  and  speak 
And  rise  with  a  sterner  battle  cry  ; 
And  the  more  they  speak  and  the  more  they  sigh 
The  greater  the  love  their  brothers  find- — 
The  softer  my  breast,  the  easier  the  pillow, 
The  sweeter  the  rest  for  the  men  that  come  after. 
Silent,  gruesome,  terrible  men; 

Grim  from  the  battle-front,  grim  from  the  warships. 
Rest  here  on  my  bosom  ! 


as  possible.  To  what  extent  have  the  armaments  of  the 
older  cruisers  been  deflected  to  this  purpose?  Is  it 
certain  that  every  gun  that  can  be  spared  from  the  Royal 
Navy  has  been  devoted  to  the  protection  of  trade  ? 
Will  the  neutrals  ever  pluck  up  the  courage  to  arm  their 
ow'n  ships?  Neutrality  at  sea  has  long  since  been,  as 
we/have  seen,  a  phrase  only,  for  Germany  is  impartially 
at  war  with  all  shipping.  If  it  is  good  law  that  defensive 
arming  does  not  turn  the  merchant  ship  of  a  belligerent 
into  a  belligerent  warship,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  good 
law  that  the  arming  of  the  merchant  ships  of  a  neutral 
for  defensive  purposes  against  unneutral  attack,  should 
not  be  a  belligerent  act  of  the  neutral  power  that  so  arms 
her.  Anyway,  if  a  neutral  captain  or  ship  owner  chose 
to  protect  himself  in  this  way,  it  should  not  involve  his 
government  in  any  breach  of  neutrality — -so  long  as  that 
government  does  not  admit  the  belligerent's  right  to  sink 
its  country's  ships  for  reasons  hitherto  held  insufficient 
by  international  law.  The  question  is  no  doubt  delicate. 
But  we  may  as  well  recognise  at  once  that  it  is  one  that 
must  come  up  for  solution  when  the  war  is  over.  For, 
all  countries  will  be  faced  by  this  dilemma.  Either  the 
submarine  must  be  by  common  consent  abolished,  or 
all  surface  ships  must  for  ever  go  about  their  work  know- 
ing'that  it  is  in  the  pow-er  of  any  country  ow-ning  sub- 
marint'S,  t6  opeii  the  next  war  by  a  ruthless  ai  d  un- 
wai-fied  attack  upon  its  neighbour's  sea  service. 

Arthur  Pollen 
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The  Polish  Recruitment 


Movember  ib,  iQib 


THE  German  proposal  to  recruit  troop;^  in  Poland 
is  a  matter  which  will  require  more  detailed  study 
and  more  evidence  than  is  available  for  the 
moment,  and  to  which  therefore  we  nuist  later 
return.  But  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  appicfiate  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation  and  at  least  tlie  maximum 
number  with  which  the  ene.my  has  to  deal. 

The  Russian  proNances  of  Poland,  occupietl  at  the 
-present  moment  by  the  enemy,  furnished  at  the  last 
census  a  total  popuiatioai  of  about  12,800,000.  say,  in 
round  figures,  for  the  moment,  a  population  of  13,000,000. 
These  were  divided  into  two  <|uite  distinct  sections,  the 
Polish  Jews,  who  are  for  the  most  part  German-speaking, 
and  the  Polish  population  proper. 

Since  the  proposal  is  to  erect  (though  the  Germans  are 
still  vague)  a  State  autonomous  on  paper  at  least,  of  the" 
Russian  provinces  called  "  the  Kingdom  of  Poland," 
and  since  the  object  is  clearly  the  need  of  men  in  \\hich 
the  enemy  stands,  we  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  calcula- 
tion lump  together  the  two  completely  distinct  elements 
and  regard  them  both  as  part  of  the  recruitine  laid  which 
the  enemy  envisages. 

Of  this  recruiting  field  the  men  of  military  age,  young, 
and  including  class  1915,  were  mobilised,  all  but  an 
insignificant  fr.iction,  in.  units  of  the  Russian  army  with 
the  outbreak  of  war.  It  is.  therefore,  first  and  foremost, 
to  be  recognised  that  the  enemy  will  only  deal  (save  for 
an  insignificant  margin  of  rejected  or  exempted  men) 
M-ith  the  younger  classes,  the  classes  of  1916,  1917,  and 
iQiS.  The  total  number  of  available  men  of  these 
classes  that  can  pass  the  doctor  is  about  115,000 
per  class,  but  well  less  than  120,000.  That  is  a 
ma.ximum.  It  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  the 
actual  recruitment  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  a  maximum 
based  upon  the  proportionate  amounts  reached  for  the 
younger  classes  in  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
Empires  and  in  France  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Three 
such  classes,  even  after  all  the  immature  lads  rejected 
had  been  ultimately  included,  that  is,  say,  up  to  the 
autumn  of  next  year,  would  give  one  rather  less  than 
450,000  men. 

The  Price  of  Conscription 

Now  of  those  450,000  men  as  a  possible  maximum, 
supposing  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  forcible  im- 
pressment, and  supposing  that  the  Poles  accepted  the 
scheme  of  autonomy  and  paid  for  it  the  })rice  of  con- 
scription, a  certain  number  have  been  evacuated  from  the 
territory'  before,  during  and  even  after  the  Russian 
retreat  of  last  year.  Of  that  number  again,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  leaked  back  home  before  the 
Eastern  front  finally  consohdated  into  its  jircsent  form. 

We  are,  unfortimately,  entirely  without  figures  even 
of  the  roughest  sort  as  to  these  two  factors  in  the  problem  ; 
the  number  of  young'men  who  left  the  country  with  the 
Russian  armies  and  of  these  the  number  who,  in  one  way 
or  another,  returned  to  their  homes.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  the  figure  of  450,000  potential  recruitment  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  representing  the  three  younger 
classes,  is  more  than  the  enemy  can  obtain,  even  if  all  the 
Poles  were  willing  and  the  full  maximum  were  reached, 
but  how  much  more  we  have  as  yet  no  figures  to  guide  us. 

The  Germans  have  put  it  about  through  their  agents, 
especially  through  Switzerland,  that  they  saw  their  way 
to  a  much  larger  figure.  But  these  reports  were  so  con- 
tradictory, had  an  obvious  bias  and  object  and  may  be 
neglected.  Arithmetic  and  the  census  are  a  surer  basis 
than  political  pronouncements  of  such  a  kind. 

Now  is  there  any  other  recruiting  field  besides  the 
recruiting  field  just  mentioned  ? 

There  are,  of  course,  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
Russian  Empires  and  now  within  the  German  lines,  and 
therefore  imder  German  occupation,  which  do  not  form 
part  of  the  Russian  Kingdom  of  Poland  jnoper.  These 
between  them  bring  the  total  population  from  nearly 
13,000,000  to  rather  over  17,000,000. 

Nothing  has  been  said  either  of  impressment  or  of 
autonomy  in  the  case  of  the  German-speaking  and 
Lithuanian  populations,  which  provide  the  margin  in 


Courland  and  in  Suvalki,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Vilna,  etc. 
But  they  do  provide  a  potential  recruiting  field  which 
we  must  not  neglect,  and  we  may  regard  them  as  an  ulti- 
mate additional  30  per  cent.,  or  rather  less  to  the  total 
maximum  figure  which  could  possibly  be  obtained, 
supposing  full  recruitment  for  all  the  occupied  districts 
were  feasible. 

Russian  Polish  Prisoners 

To  this  must  be  added  yet  another  category. '  Let  us 
suppose  (all  this  is,  of  course,  mere  hypothesis  and  pre- 
sumes all  elements  to  be  as  favourable  to  the  enemy  as 
they  can  possibly  be)  that  the  whole  Polish  population 
has  accepted  the  German  scheme  and  is  willing  to  come 
forward,  then  there  would  be  a  further  margin  of  recruit- 
ment obtainable  from  the  Russian  Polish  prisoners  no 
longer  sick  or  wounded  and  in  German  or  Austrian  hands. 
Of  these  we  ha\e  again  no  precise  figures.  We  can,  upon 
the  analogy  of  the  general  Russian  recruitment  in  the 
proportion  of  valid  prisoners  obtained  therefrom,  estimate 
it  at  anything  from  150,000  to  200,000. 

Wo  ha\e  there  the  full  table  of  the  recruiting  field  open 
to  the  eneni}',  suppo.sing  this  experiment  of  his  to  be 
entirely  successful.  That  he  will  be  thus  entirely  success- 
ful is,  of  course,  impossible.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
whole  clumsy  scheme  will  break  down. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how^  having  made  a  plan  of  this 
kind,  the  enemy  can  go  back  upon  it  and  substitute  the 
press  gang  for  autonomy  without,  as  has  been  said  before 
now  in  these  columns,  an  expenditure  of  effort  greater 
than  the  results  would  warrant. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  with  these  practical  details  for 
the  moment ;  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  arithmetical  point 
of  discovering  the  total  maximum  recruitment,  and  we  find 
it  for  the  occupied  Russian  Polish  field  up  to  next  autumn, 
less  than  450,000,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  occupied  districts 
outside  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  we  obtain  somewhat 
less  than  600,000,  and  if  we  add  again  the  valid  prisoners 
who  might  conceivably  be  incorporated,  of  the  very 
greatest  total  maximum  of  such  forces,  We  make  some- 
thing between  750,000  and  800,000,  but  of  these  various 
figures  it  is  the  445,000  to  450,000  of  the  younger  Polish 
classes  which  alone  seriouslj'  concern  us. 

It  is  from  them  that  the  recruitment  is  proposed  under 
this  new  scheme,  and  it  is,  therefore,  their  power  of 
furnishing  new  drafts  which  the  enemy  is  alone  con- 
sidering at  this  entry  into  the  third  winter  of  the  war. 

^^  The  sale  of  Bechsteins'  last  week  has  been  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  held  in  London."  Tliu 
whole  of  the  business  and  property  concerned  was  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Debenhams  for  £'56,500. 

Many  kindly  acts  of  hospitality  were  shown  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  during  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  but  none  was 
more  appreciated  than  the  gift  of  30,000  "  Greys  "  cigarettes, 
which  were  distributed  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers. 
Major  Drapkin  and  Co.,  to  fighting-men  taking  part  in  last 
Thursday's  procession  by  members  of  the  V.A.D. 

Round  the  military  hospital  a  literature  of  its  own  is  grow- 
ing into  existence.  Some  of  its  magazines  are  of  genuine 
merit,  containing  really  cle\'er  and  witty  writings  and  draw- 
ings. And  the  publishing  houses  are  now  awakening  to 
their  merit.  From  the  Bodley  Head  Mr.  John  Lane  has  just 
sent  forth  Our  Hospital  A. B.C.  ;  pictures  by  Joyce 
Dennis,  verses  by  Hampden  Gordon  and  M.  G.  Tindall  (3s.  6d.). 
Both  artist  and  writers  have  evidently  enjoyed  the  fun  ;  it's 
excellent  fooling  all  through,  and  where  is  the  convalescent 
whose  heart-strings  will  not  vibrate  to  this  couplet : 
V.  is  the  Visitor  :  "  Cover  my  head 
And  take  her  away  from  the  "foot  of  my  bed." 

Counl  Raven,  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle  (Cassell  and 
Co.,  3s.  6d.),  shows  how  a  storv  mav  be  made  thoroughly 
interesting  and  yet  concern  a  German  spy,  for  the  combination 
of  the  two  characteristics  is  a  rare  one  in  the  multitudes  of 
spy  stories  now  appearing.  Count  von  Raben  is  the  very  best 
type  of  spy,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  one  whom  nobody 
would  suspect,  while  Rose,  the  linglish  giri  who  married  liiin. 
and  hersistcr  Jane,  are  a  pair  of  well-drawn  characters.  The 
book  will  increase  the  great  popularity  of  its  authors. 
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A  Guaranteed  Price  for  Wheat 


By  Christopher  Turnor 


BEFORE  discussing  in  detail  the  question  of  a 
minimum  wage  and  a  guaranteed  price  for  wheat, 
there  arc  certain  fundamental  questions  affecting 
agriculture  that  must  be  considered.  I  start 
with  the  premiss  that  the  nation  is  at  last  beginning  to 
realise  the  importance  of  the  land  as  the  source  of  our  food 
supply,  and  that  it  will  in  consequence  ere  long  insist 
upon  our  land  being  put  to  its  full  use,  instead  of  being 
only  half  used,  as  in  the  past. 

First  of  all,  let  Us  briefly  consider  the  present  position 
of  agriculture.  There  arc  four  classes  interested  in  the 
land  :  the  landowner,  the  tenant  farmer,  the  labourer, 
and  the  investor. 

The  investor  has  not  so  far  figured  largely  as  a  separate 
entity,'  but  he  has  been  there  all  along — lending  money 
on  mortgage  to  the  landowner,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  farmer  to  provide  him  with  working  capital  for  his 
farm.  From  now  on  he  should  play  a  more  definite  part 
and  be  ready  to  invest  money  in  highly-organised  syndicate 
farms,  etc.  This  implies  that  any  reconstruction  of  the 
industry,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  make  agriculture 
as  attractive  a  sphere  for  investment  as  it  formerly  was 
in  this  country,  and  as  it  is  to-day  in  most  other  countries. 

The  Landowner 

In  regard  to  the  landowner  Sir  Herbert  Matthews 
j)iiintcd  out  in  L.\nd  &  W.vrKK  of  October  26th,  that  he 
only  receives  from  i  to  2  per  cent,  interest  on  his  capital. 
But  I  think  this  interest  can  be  shown  to  be  always 
nearer  i  than  2  per  cent.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  landowner  either  receives  a  moderate  rental  for  his 
land  and  no  interest  on  the  capital  represented  by  build- 
ings and  improvements  ;  or  he  receives  a  fair  interest 
on  his  capital  and  no  rental  for  his  land  :  it  must  be  one 
or  the  other,  and  certainly  cannot  be  both. 

In  face  of  this  fact  which  anyone  can  verify  for  himself, 
it  is  astonishing  that  a  large  number  of  people  fear  that 
if  the  State  should  interest  itself  in  the  development  of 
agriculture,  the  landowners  would  benefit  unduly.  As 
matters  stand  there  is  no  ground  for  this  behef,  which 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  confusion  of  thought  existing 
in  regard  to  rental.  It  is  often  asserted  that  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  men  every  year  draw  £200,000,000 
in  rents.  This  is  quite  true,  but  £160,000,000  of  this 
sum  represents  rental  of  urban  property  and  only 
£40,000,000  that  of  the  agricultural  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Further,  this  £40,000,000  represents  the  gross 
and  not  the  net  rental,  for  some  £23,000,000  must  be 
deducted  as  outgoings;  and  when" this  has  been  done 
there  is  left  only  about  £17,000,000  as  the  net  rental. 
The  cultivated  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
round  figures  47,000,000  acres.  There  are  in  addition 
15,000,000  acres  of  rough  grazing.  Estimating  their 
value  to  be  equal  to  3,000,000  of  cultivated  land,  we 
get  a  total  of  50,000,000  acres.  If  the  capital  value  of 
the  agriciritural  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
£25  per  acre,  this  would  give  a  total  of  £1,250,000,000,  and 
£17,000,000  would  only  represent  not  quite  1.4  per  cent. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  working  capital  of  the 
farmer  is  about  £7  per  acre.  In  Denmark  and  Germany 
it  is  double  that  amount.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  fjasic 
causes  of  the  condition  in  which  our  agriculture  finds 
itself,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Denmark  and 
in  Germany  the  cultivated  land  produces  about  twice 
as  much  as  it  does  here,  and  gives  employment  to  twice  as 
many  workers  per  thousand  acres.  These  two  countries 
have  reahsed  that  the  two  fundamental  functions  of 
the  land  are  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  food, 
and  to  give  healthy  employment  to  the  largest  number 
of  people.  Another  factor  that  has  worked  against  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is  the  great 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities. 
These  fluctuations  have  been  far  greater  over  a  period  of, 
say,  70  years  than  in  either  Germany  or  Denmark. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  fear  of  low  and 
unremuncrativc  prices  which  prevents  the  farmer 
from  going  in   for    measures  that  would   increase    his 


production.  This  fear  must  be  removed  if  the  desired 
increase  in  food  production  is  to  take  place,  and 
the  remedy  is  undoubtedly  to  organise  the  industry 
as  it  is  organised  in  other  countries. 

Protection  Without  Tariff 

One  word  here  to  the  large  section  who  hold  a  tariff 
would  provide  the  remedy.  A  tariff  without  organisa- 
tion would,  in  my  opinion,  do  very  little  good  to  the 
industry,  but  high  organisation  without  a  tariff  would 
do  a  great  deal.  We  want  protection  for  the  industry  to 
make  good  the  losses  it  has  suffered  from  years  of  penalisa- 
tion, but  you  can  have  full  protection  for  agriculture 
without  a  tariff. 

As  for  the  labourer,  his  wages  in  many  counties  have 
been  disgracefully  low,  and  opportunities  for  betterment 
too  few.  The  housing  conditions  were  often  most  un- 
satisfactory from  every  point  of  view.  No  wonder  the 
best  of  the  labourers  left  the  country  side,  and  this  flight 
from  the  land  was  due  far  more  to  these  bad  conditions 
than  to  the  attractions  of  the  town. 

If,  then,  the  State  is  now  determined  to  encourage  a 
great  developiT^ent  in  the  agricultural  industry,  if  it  is 
determined  to  secure  a  much  greater  supply  of  home- 
grown food,  then  as  a  first  step  it  must  accept  the  principle 
that  (ill  those  who  are  actively  concerned  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  land  shall  duly  benefit — that  the 
expenditure  of  capital  and  energy  in  developing  agri- 
culture is  worthy  of  its  fair  reward,  just  as  it  is  when 
expended  in  any  other  industry.  In  this  new  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  landowner,  farmer,  labourer  and 
capitalist  must  each  receive  his  fair  share. 

The  landowner  must  receive  an  economic  rent  for  his 
land  and  a  fair  interest  on  new  improvements  if  he  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  make  them.  If  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  facts  that  the  owner  of  land  only  receives 
1.4  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and  that  the  rental  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  averages  half 
the  amount  charged  across  the  Channel,  the  State  still 
fears  that  the  landowner  will  receive  the  lion's  share  of 
the  increment,  it  can  take  measures  to  check. this  c\il, 
should  it  arise. 

The  farmer  must  receive  a  remunerative  price  for  his 
staple  products,  otherwise  he  cannot  continue  to  produce 
them..  This  is  a  business  proposition  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary order  ;  yet  it  was  not  recognised  as  such  during 
the  period  between  1875  and  1895  when  the  farmers 
lost  heavily  on  practically  everything  they  produced,  and 
the  town  populations  were  actually  living  upon  the  agri- 
cultural capital  and  thus  reduced  it  by  £830,000,000. 

The  labourer  must  be  paid  a  fair  living  wage  and  be 
given  every  opportunity  for  advancement.  Housing 
conditions  must  be  improved. 

The  capitalist  must  be  made  to  understand  fhat  agri- 
culture— reorganised  and  working  under  favourable  in- 
stead of  unfavourable  conditions — offers  a  good  lield 
for  investment. 

The'  PRODUCER  must  receive  a  remunerative  price  jor 
his  prodtice.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  every- 
•  thing  else  rests.  This  is  no  plea  for  the  uneconomic 
bolstering  up  of  the  farmer  ;  no  attempt  at  profitniongcr- 
ing  ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Nation's  commonsense  and  to 
its  sense  of  justice. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  guarantee  of  a  remunerati\'C 
price  alone  will  do  all  that  is  wanted.  The  agricultural 
industry  must  be  organised  by  means  of  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  co-operative  movement.  Access  to  credit 
and  capital  must  be  provided,  transport  improved,  and 
the  whole  standard  of  education  raised  in  the  farming  and 
labouring  classes.  But  all  these  things  will  be  of  no 
effect  unless  the  farmer  can  be  sure  that  it  will  pay  him 
to  grow  the  staple  commodities  required  by  the  Nation. 

Now  wheat  is  or  should  be  the  basic  crop  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  arable  land.  And  the  farmer  fears  that  wheat  may 
again  fall  to  an  unrcmunerative  price.  The  high  price 
of  the  present  moment  docs  not  overcome  this  fear.  The 
farmer  argues  that  the  Russian  and  Roumanian  wheat 
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reserves  may  be  released  next  autumn,  and  he  refuses 
therefore  not  only  to  respond  to  the  State's  appeul.  to 
fjrow  more  wheat,  but  he  aetually  reduces  his  area  under 
wheat.  Shorta,i<e  of  labour  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  the  question  of  price  much  more. 

Give  the  Farmer  a  Guarantee 

How  is  this  renmnerative  price  to  be  secured  to  the 
farmer  ?  The^e  are  two  means  of  securing  it — 1)\  im- 
jjosing  a  tariff  and  by  guaranteeing  the  price.  A  high 
tariff  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would  jness  most  )k  .i\  ily 
on  the  poorest  section  of  the  conumu'iit}'  whose  bn  ad  bill 
it  larger  in  proportion  to  its  income  than  is  the  ca>e  with 
those  who  are  better  off.  Further,  a  high  tarift  \\  i>uld 
tend  to  confirm  the  bad  farmer  in  his  bad  methods.  A 
small  tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  may  prove  advi>ahk'  for 
revenue  purposes,  and  to  secure  preferential  treat luent 
for  our  l)oniini(uis.  But  the  i'ssential  measure  i^  lliat 
the  State  shall  give  the  farmer  a  guarantee  that  wheat 
shall  not  fall  below  a  certain  price. 

This  guarantee  of  price,  particularly  if  with  it  is  cnupled 
a  bonus  for  breaking  uj)  grass  land,  is  a  direct  inn  ntive 
to  increasing  the  production  of  wheat,  and,  as  a  corollary, 
of  oats  and  barley  as  well.  Secondly,  the  guarantee 
falls  ujjon  the  general  taxpayer — it  is  the  State's  insurance 
against  an  interrupted  food  supply.  The  premium  would 
not  be  a  heavy  one  :  one  day's  "war  exi>enditurt"  would 
jjrobably  represent  the  maximum  premium.  But  it  is 
more  than  an  insurance  against  starvation,  for  no  single 
factor  would  do  more  to  guarantee  the  world  i)eace 
than  the  knowledge  that  Great  Britain  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  self-supporting. 

The  question  what  price  should  be  guaranteed  is  liard 
to  answer  at  this  moment,  when  we  are  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  paramount  factor  :  the  cost  of  production 
alter  the  war.  But  it  may  be  some  guide  to  recall  that 
Lord  Milner's  Committee,  reporting  in  the  summer  of 
1015  suggested  45s.  per  quarter  as  the  guarantee. 

The  first  object  of  the  guarantee  should  be  to  secure 
the  farmer,  who  grows  wheat  as  it  should  be  grown, 
against  financial  loss.  Its  second  object  is  to  encourage 
the  farmer  to  grow  a  heavy  crop.  Of  course,  the  question 
of  the  ifoason  comes  in  here  ;  but  the  full  and  proper  use 
of  artihcial  manures  goes  a  long  way  towards  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  an  unfavourable  season. 

Many  people  object  to  the  word  guarantee  or  bonus, 
so  let  ns  put  it  in  another  way.  The  nation  requires 
more  home-grown  wheat  ;  the  'farmer  is  the  one  man 
M-ho  can  grow  it.  This  is  a  simple  business  process  which 
can  be  dealt  with  by  contract.  But  it  differs  from  ordi- 
nary business  transactions  in  this  respect,  that  a  large 
production  of  home-grown  wheat  is  vital  to  the  State's 
existence,  and  that  the  State  may  find  itself  obliged  to 
ordain  that  certain  definite  areas  are  given  up  to  grow  ing 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  about  11,000,000 
acres  under  the  plough.  Under  a  strict  four-year  rotation 
2i'  million  acres  ought  to  be  under  wheat,  but  for  years 
we  have  had  under  2,000,000  acres.  We  have  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  50,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
(^f  this  75  per  cent,  is  grass,  25  per  cent,  arable.  In 
Germany  the  proportion  is  reversed. 

Parts  of  Britain  are  too  wet  for  a  great  extension 
of  the  arable  area,  but  we  could  at  least  have  equal  pro- 
portions of  arable  and  grass.  That  would  give  us  some 
25,000,000  acres  under  the  plough,  and  this  on  the  four- 
year  rotation  would  give  6J  million  acres  for  wheat  Many 
authorities  agree  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  allot 
this  area  to  wheat. 

I  belie\e  that  in  Napoleonic  days  wheat  was  grown  on 
t),ooo,ooo  acres.  But  the  exact  area  is  hard  to  ascertain. 
In  the  middle  of  the  iqth  century  we  certainly  had  over 
4.000,000  acres  under  wheat.  But  to  put  it  at  a  con- 
servative figure,  let  "5,000,000  acres  under  wheat',' 
be  our  objective.  Our  total  consumption  of  wheat  ^now  is 
35,000,000  cpiarters.  Of  this  we  produce  at  present  or»ly 
7,000,000  quarters.  With  new  varieties  of  wheat 
and  scientilic  cultivation  the  average  should  b,c  five 
quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  25,^00,000 
nuarters.  This  supply  would  remove  all  danger  of  >sHarva- 
tion  in  thee\ent  of  an  enemy  holding  up  our  tradq <.Voutes, 
If  the  (iuvernnunt  agreed  with  the  farmer  that  he'!?honld 
be  secured,  sav.  xss.  a  quarter  for  his  wheat  and  the  world 


price  averaged  44s.  throughout  any  gi\  en  year,  then  the 
gjiarajitec  wopld  cost  the  country  £1,250,000,  and  so  on'' 
jyro  rata. 

In  our  reconstruction  of  agriculture  State  demon- 
stration farms  must  play  an  important  part.  Such 
demonstration  farms  have  done  much  in  the  development 
of  agriculture  in  other  countries.  Here  they  arc  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  If  the  State  decrees  certain 
changes  in  our  methods,  it  must  show  that  the  changes 
rightly  effected  are  economic  and  practical — hence  the 
need  of  the  demonstration  farm.  On  it  every  measure 
for  cheapening  production  would  be  tried  under  the 
guidance  of  the  best  brains. 

The  Prfce  of  Bread 

Now,  how  would  this  guarantee  affect  the  price  of 
bread  ?  At  juesent  we  produce  only  one-fifth  of  our 
requirements  in  wheat,  we  therefore  cannot  influence 
world  prices.  Our  position  would  be  very  different  if  wc 
were  producing  80  per  cent,  of  our  supply.  In  time  of 
crisis  the  (lovcrnment  could  commandeer  this  supply, 
for  it  would  be  under  its  control ;  but  it  cannot  com- 
mandeer wheat  grown  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
we  may  this  year  see  the  Government  forced  to  buy 
oversea  wheat  at  a  high  price  and  sell  if  at  a  loss  simply 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  bread. 

The  guarantee  could  only  be  responsible  for  the  price 
of  the  loaf  when  wheat  stood  at  45s.  per  quarter  or  less, 
and  at  45s.  the  sixpenny  4  lb.  loaf  is  quite  possible.  And 
if  after  the  war  the  standard  of  wages  is  considerably 
higher  than  before  the  war,  this  price  will  not  be  un- 
reasonable. 

It  is  now  time  to  discuss  the  farmers'  attitude  towards 
the  guarantee.  Here  we  find  a  curious  state  of  affairs  : 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  farmers  are  ■ 
against  it.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this : 
farmers  think  it  will  mean  more  interference,  and 
they  would  rather  have  low  prices  and  be  entirely  free 
than  ha\e  fair  prices  with  any  conditions  attached. 

Again  farmers  who  do  not  farm  wheat  land  do  not 
realise  that  a  fair  steady  price  for  wheat  must  benefit  the 
whole  industry.  Further,  the  large  majority  of  farmers 
do  not  wish  to  change  their  methods  of  farming.  To 
change  methods  requires  a  mental  effort,  and  most  farmers 
would  rather  not  make  the  necessary  effort.  They  have 
not  yet  realised  as  a  class  that  the  \ital  needs  of  the 
nation  will  require  not  only  changed  methods,  'but  a 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  farming  class. 

No  want  of  patriotism  is  being  imputed.  If  the 
farmer  is  not  to-day  producing  as  much  food  as  the 
nation  expects,  it's  the  nation's  fault,  not  the  farmers. 
F"or  decades  past  our  Government  not  only  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  cuhivators  of  the  soil— they  have  actually 
penalised  them  in  \arious  ways,  and  this  during  a  period 
when  other  States  with  a  sounder  policy  were  protecting 
the  agriculturist  and  concerning  themselves  directly  in 
,  the  development  of  the  industry. 

Now  the  State's  attitude  is  'changing  :  it  is  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  culti\ator  of  the  soil  is  the  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  communitv.  Iij  spite  of  this  im- 
proving attitude  e\-er  since  the  war  began,  the  State  so 
far  from  doing  its  utmost  to  encourage  the  agriculturists 
has  i^layed  them  many  mean  tricks.  I  only  need  to 
mention  labour,  wool,  hay,  and  straw.  But  we  must 
be  patient.  Our  rulers  know  nothing  about  agriculture 
and  therefore  will  have  to  learn— and  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  is  to  realise  that  tlie  land  is  of  vital  national 
importance.  Therefore  it  behoves  the  agriculturists 
to  meet  the  State  half  way  and  to  say  :  "  If  you,  the 
State,  will  give  us  the  means  to  do  so,  we  shall  accept  the 
nevv  order  of  things,  and  do  our  utmost  to  increase  the 
yie  d  of  the  land.  Much  may  run  counter  to  our  private 
inclmation>;,  but  the  security  of  the  Empire  demands 
this  sacrifice  and  we  will  make  it  with  good  heart  " 

If  the  farmer  will  meet  the  situation  in  this  spirit,  if  he 
will  co-operate  with  the  State  in  securing  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  land,  his  reward  will  be  great.  We  shall  see 
the  industry  flourish  as  it  does  in  Denmark  ;  we  shall 
see  the  condition  of  the  averaoc  farmer  comparable  with 
that  of  the  DHUish  farmer.  And  not  only  the  farmer— but 
the  landowner  also  must  enter  into  tlie  movement 

I  hoix;  next  week  to  deal  with  the  need  of  a  lixing 
wage  for  agricultural  workers- 
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The  French  and  Their  Allies 


By  Lewi's  R.  Freeman 


[This  article,  if  must  be  borne  in  viind,  is  from  the 
■pen  of  a  Neutral.  Mr.  Lewis  Freeman  is  an  eminent 
American  journalist.  He  has  lately  been  in  France. 
The  impressions  he  gives  here  are  all  first-hand,  and 
the  relationship  between  France  and  her  Allies  to  -which 
he  bears  testimony  has  been  investigated  on  the  spot.] 

THE  increasing  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
various  Allied  countries  in  each  other  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  developments  of  the  third 
year  of  the  great  war.  From  the  first  the  Allied 
Governments  have  been  closelv  in  accord  as  to  the 
uhimate  ends  to  be  striven  for,  and  the  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  ends  were  to  be 
compassed  have  never  proved  irreconcilable. 

History  will  reveal  that  the  several  members  of  the 
Quadruple  Entente  have  shown  the  greatest  readiness 
to  exert  their  efforts  in  the  common  behalf  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  ability  whenever  a  call  for  help  has  been 
made,  but  because  military  effort  is  more  tangible  and 
spectacular  than  the  supplying  of  men  and  material, 
or  even  "silent  "  naval  pressure  (which  has  formed  and 
will  continue  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  Britain's  con- 
tribution), these  latter  have  not  always  been  adequately 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
the  greatest  beneficiaries.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
French  people— and,  indeed,  the  world  at  large— were 
never  fully  convinced  of  the  seriousness  and  sincerity 
of  England's  purpose  in  the  war  until  British  man- 
power was  organised  on  a  Continental  basis  and  the 
British  soldier  fell  into  step  with  the  French  soldier 
in  the  great  attack  upon  the  Sommc. 

Tiiere  is  often  a  wide  divergence  between  the  com- 
paratively uninformed  popular  opinion  of  a  country 
and  the  thoroughly  informed  official  opinion.  The 
French  Government  has  understood  from  the  out- 
set not  only  the  value  of  England's  financial  and  in- 
dustrial efforts,  but  has  also  been  able  to  weigh  and 
allow  for  the  tremendous  difficulties  confronting  that 
country  before  a  war  organisation  comparable  to  that 
which  existed  in  Germany  for  many  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  struggle  could  be  perfected.  This 
knowledge  made  the  French  'Government  extremely 
reluctant  to  call  on  England  for  any  help  beyond  such  as 
It  had  every  reason  to  believe  could  be  freely  and  readily 
granted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Briand  spoke 
the  literal  truth  when  he  said  recently  that  Great  Britain 
.  had  never  yet  answered  nay  to  an  appeal  from  France 
for  assistance. 

As  typical  of  the  French  official  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  England  in  organising  for  a 
Continental  war,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
staft  officer  whom  I  sat  next  to  during  luncheon  at 
Matt  Headquarters,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
to  one  of  the  French  armies. 

"On  a  visit  to  England  from  which  I  returned  a  few 
days  ago,  he  said.  "  I  was  taken  to  one  of  the  great 
new  munition  factories  just  being  put  in  operation. 
Here  I  was  shown  a  thousand  or  more  new  machines 
for  performing  a  certain  operation  in  munition-making 
Now  not  only  were  these  machines  not  in  existence 
before  the  war,  but  it  was  even  necessary  to  make 
machines  to  make  parts  of  other  machines  that  were 
needed  for  the  rapid  turning  out  of  certain  parts  of  the 
first  one.  One  of  these  latter  machines  had  over  500 
parts,  and  many  thousands  of  separate  measurements  and 
many  months  of  time  were  required  before  the  first 
working  model  could  be  turned  out.  Knowing  that 
practically  the  whole  of  England's  vast  war  organization 
had  to  be  created  anew,  those  of  us  who  understand  the 
situation,  far  from  being  impatient  of  what  some  have 
characterized  as  that  country's  'glacial  slowness'  in 
making  her  weight  felt  in  the  land  war,  have  con- 
stantly marvelled  at  what  has  actually  been  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  would  have  dismayed 
a  less  resolute  people,  toward  maV.ing  that  weight  count 
overwhelmingly  in  the  end." 
.   This,  as  I  have  said,  fairly  characterizes  the  attitude 


of  official  and  informed  France  toward  Great  Britain 
as  an  Ally.  That  of  educated  France  outside  official 
circles  seems  to  me  to  have  been  well  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Vicomte  X ,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a 

letter  of  introduction  from  America  and  at  whose  chateau 
on  the  upper  Seine  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  last  week. 

A  Gallant  Foe  and  Ally 

"  There  have  been  times,"  he  said,  "  when  some  of 
my  frjends  have  expressed  impatience  at  the  seeming 
deliberation  of  England  in  coming  to  our  aid  on  the 
Western  Front,  and  to  these  I  have  always  replied  that 
a  nation  that  had  been  as  gallant  a  foe  to  France  as 
England  had  proved  herself  during  several  centuries 
could  not  but  prove  a  gallant  ally.  To  me,  as  an  old 
soldier  of  France,  the  pride  of  knowing  that  we  were 
stemming  the  full  might  of  Germany  with  French  bayonets 
more  than  offset  any  apprehension  I  may  ever  have  had 
as  to  the  ultimate  issue  ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  I  always 
felt  sure  that  England  could  be  depended  upon  for 
any  effort  that  was  really  needed,  just  as  she  finally 
consented  to  launching  the  joint  offensive  on  the  Somme 
a  month  or  two  before  she  was  entirely  ready  in  order 
to  relieve  the  pressure  at  Verdun." 

Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  public,  however, 
England  had  to  win  the  confidence  bv  action  and  achieve- 
ment as  a  military  power,  and  untifthc  Somme  offensive 
was  well  under  way  this  was  not  done.  When  scarcely 
one  Enghshman  in  a  hundred  realised  the  gathering 
might  of  his  country's  war  effort,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  average  Frenchman— who  knows  little  of  sea-power 
and  economics  of  war  finance— should  have  felt  that 
France  was  doing  a  disproportionate  amount  of  fighting 
and  bleeding  in  the  common  cause.  An  Englislf  lady, 
long  resident  in  Paris  and  prominent  in  war  relief  work 
from  the  outset,  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  position 
of  a  British  subject  in  France  during  the  first  two  j^ears 
of  the  war  was  a  good  deal  like  that  of  Americans  in 
France  or  England  to-day. 

"  We  saw  France  fighting,  fighting  for  her  very  life 
before  our  eyes,  and  felt  that  our  country  somehow 
ought  to  be  lending  more  aid  than  she  was.  We  knew 
little  of  the  nature  of  the  task  of  creating  a,  war  machine 
which  confronted  the  Government  at  home,  and  were 
impatient  that  more  Englishmen  were  not  fighting  by 
the  side  of  the  French.     We  felt  apologetic,  and  yet. 


Our  New  Serial 

'THE    GOLDEN    TRIANGLE,  from   the   pen 

*  of  M.   Maurice  LeUanc,   the  creator  of  Arsme 

Liipin,  imll  begin  in  next  week's  Land  &  Water. 

Arsrne  Lupin,  ivho  it  was  generally  thought   was 

dead,  reappears  in  "  The  Golden  Triangle." 

In  this  dramatic  story  M.  Lehlanc  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  "  Little 
Mother  Coralie,"  a  volunteer  nurse  xvorking  in  a 
military  hospital  in  Paris,  and  Captain  Belval,  one 
of  her  patients  who  has  lost  a  leg  in  the  imr. 

M.  Maurice  Lehlanc  is  the  brother  of  Mme. 
Maeterlinck.  He  is  old  enough  to  remember  as 
a  thild  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870. 
He  has  -^hid  several  visits  to  England,  and  has 
been  helping  at  Etretat  with  the  British  wounded. 
Paris  is  his  home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  Paris. is  lite  scene  of  the  amazing  adventures 
described  in  "  TJte  Golden  Triangle." 

The  English  translation  has  hebn  made  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  M altos. 
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in  the  nature  of  things,  couldn't  apologise,  ju-t  :l3  I 
lieard  an  American  friend  here  say  of  the  attitudt^  of  the 
Washington  Government  in  so  many  questions  connocted 
with  the  war.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  having  mn  ever 
considerate  French  friends  try  to  save  our  feilini,'s  by 
changing  the  subject  whenever  a  conversation  tin  tatened 
to  turn  to  'England's  part.'  Of  course,  thv  Sonune 
offensive  has  changed  all  that  now,  and  the  I'vench 
people,  high  and  low,  fully  realise  that  we're  with  them 
\p  the  end." 

The  growing  strength  of  the  French  confidence  in, 
and  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  French  admiration  for 
the  British  is  evident  on  every  hand  in  France  to-day, 
and,  as  indicative  of  the  growing  soUdarity  of  the  Allies 
as  the  grim  ordeal  of  the  third  winter  of  the  war  is  at 
hand,  its  continued  development  is  of  the  highest  ;~ignific- 
ance.  One  sees  evidence  of  it  in  the  kinemas  when 
British  pictures  are  shown  (I  saw  a  crowd  watching  a 
Pathe  "  Journal  "  come  to  its  feet  as  one  man  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  applause  for  Lieutenant  Robinson 
standing  among  the  wreckage  of  the  Zeppelin  he  had 
brought  down),  at  the  music  halls  when  British  airs 
are  played,  and  on  tiie  streets  in  the  friendly  glances 
which  greet  and  follow  the  British  soldier  on  lea\e. 

Popularity  of  Canadians 

The  Canadians — irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they 
arc  of  French  ancestry — appear  to  be  especially  popular 
in  France,  and  an  ofiiicial  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  recently  told  me  that  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  spontaneous  demonstrations  he  had  ever  seen  in 
Paris  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  lorry  load 
of  Canadian  Ser\ice  Corps  men  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
crowd  that  had  assembled  to  greet  a  visiting  Serbian  band. 

"  The  Canadians  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
affair,"  he  said,  "  they  were  only  so  many  men  going  about 
their  duty,  and  they  chanced  along  just  after  the  Serbians, 
who  had  been  giving  a  concert,  had  been  hurried  away 
in  their  motors.  No  sooner  did  the  crowd  sight  the 
khaki  uniforms  of  the  Canadians  th^n  a  rush  was  made 
for  the  lorry,  and  for  fully  twenty  minutes  it  was  the 
centre  of  cheering  thousands.  And  hardly  were  they 
free  of  this  section  of  the  crowd  than  those  in  the  next 
block  closed  in  around  them." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  brave  fighter  and  genial 
diplomat "  Thomas  Atkins,"  has  played  a  great  part  in  ce- 
menting the  Entente,  not  only  by  the  blood  he  has  shed  on 
I'Yench  soil  but  also  by  the  frank  ingenuousness  that  is  so 
direct  an  antitliesis  of  the  rather  standoffish  tourist 
that  the  Frenchman  has  been  wont  in  the  past  to  con- 
sider as  the  typical  Briton.  He  visits  Paris  just  in- 
frequently enough  to  make  one  remark  his  presence 
when  he  does  come,  and  I  have  been  much  interested 
to  note  that  he  is  nearly  always  seen  either  in  the  company 
of  a  Poilu  or  two,  or  else  in  that  of  a  bevy  of  French 
giris  who  are  taking  the  occasion  to  act  as  "  Thos. 
Cooks  "to  "  Thos.  Atkins."  Yesterday,  seated  under 
a  tree  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  I  came  upon  a  group 
consisting  of  an  outer  periphery  of  French  nurse  girls 
and  children  clustered  around  "a  nodal  centre  of  two 
bronzed  warriors  from  the  Somme  in  trench-stained 
khaki.  At  the  moment  mv  companion  and  I  pushed 
unobtrusively  in  to  learn  what  was  afoot,  one  of  the 
'■  Tommies  "  was  running  his  finger  down  the  laundry 
list  of  his  dog-eared  phrase-book  in  order  to  explain 
just  which  one  of  his  garments— and,  incidentally, 
by  inference,  just  what  sector  of  cuticle— had  recently 
been  punctured  by  the  spent  shrapnel  bullet  that  his  com- 
rade was  holding  up  for  the  inspection  of  all  interested. 
His  enthralled  auditors  laughed  till  they  cried  when  he 
finally  closed  his  book  to  tell  them  that  it  was  "  a  bas 
of  mon  chemise  Boche  bullet  come  ping  !  " 

"  Those  two  diplomats,"  said  the  English  journalist 
with  whom  I  was  walking,  "  are  probably  doing  more 
to  rivet  down  the  loose  corners  of  the  Entente  Cordiale 
than  are  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  France  and  England 
who  are  meeting  in  Boulogne  this  afternoon." 

If  there  has  been  one  place  more  than  another  where 
a  nft  might  have  started  in  the  Entente  lute,  it  is  in  that 
portion  of  France  which  constitutes  the  area  under 
British  military  control,  and  that  serious  trouble  has 
not  arisen  here  is  due  to  two  things— the  innate  docility 
and  coramonsense  of   the  French  peasant  and  the  con- 


siderate manliness  of  the  British  soldier.  But  even 
allowing  for  these  things  the  lack  of  serious  friction 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  civil  population  is  astonish- 
ing. Nothing  (not  even  tlie  artillery  bombardment  on 
the  Somme)  interested  me  more  on  a  recent  visit  to  this 
area  than  the  kindly  attitude  of  the  jx^ople  toward  the 
army  wliich  the  Germans  ha\  c  tried  so  hard  to  make 
them  believe  had  come  to  stay  for  good. 

"  An  army  of  angels  couldn't  occupy  England  as  we 
have  France,"  said  an  officer  on  tiie  British  Headquarters 
Staff,  "  without  rubbing  the  wrong  way  the  fur  of  our 
highly  independent  British  farmer.  Only  the  fine  be- 
haviour of  the  '  Tommies  '  and  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  people  that  we  are  in  France  to  help  them  makes  the 
situation  possible  here." 

Just  as  generous  is  the  view  of  peasants  on  the  other 
side.  "  How  do  you  get  on  with  the  British  soldiers  ?  " 
I  .asked  an  old  dame  with  a  parchment-brown  face  iX^ho 
was  hoeing  sugar  beets  well  within  range  of  the  German 
guns  in  the  Arras  sector.  "  Tyes  bien,  in'sicu,"  was  the 
reply,  and  she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  one  "  Tomce  " 
billeted  in  her  house  chopped  her  wood,  and  another 
brought  water,  and  another  was  making  a  scare-crow 
dressed  in  a  Bociie  uniform  for  her  garden,  and  finally, 
how  all  three  of  them  brought  bon-bons  for  her  daughter 

Just  how  well  "  Tommy  "  has  behaved  may  be  judged 
from  the  observation  of  a  well-known  Russian  corre- 
spondent in  whose  company  I  motored  several  hundred 
miles  behind  the  British  fines.  Every  time  that  he  saw  a 
large  flock  of  ducks,  geese  or  chickens,  a  look  of  in- 
credulity would  spread  over  his  broad  Slavic  countenance, 
the  while  he  pursed  his  lips  in  a  whistle  of  astonishment. 

"  What's  so  remarkable  about  the  poultry,  X ?  " 

I  asked.  "  They  look  to  me  like  a  very  ordinary  lot  of 
barnyard  fowl." 

"  So  they  arc,"  he  rephed.  "  It  is  not  their  points  as 
show-birds  that  interest  me,  but  the  fact  that,  with 
so  many  able-bodied  soldiers  about,  there  are  any  birds 
at  all.  Now,  if  it  was  the  Don  Cossacks  that  were  here 
instead  of  these  orderly  '  Tommies  '  " — and  he  indicated 
a  chicken-less  northern  France  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of 
extended  hands.  "  No  wonder  the  French  peasants 
love  the  British  soldier.  He  does  not  even  steal  their 
poultry." 

The  feehng  of  the  French  people  toward  the  rest  of 
their  country's  Allies  may  be  quickly  indicated,  for 
France's  relations  with  these  have  been  marked  by  few 
such  complicating  circumstances  as  have  those  with 
Great  Britain.  Of  all  the  gallant  Republic's  Allies 
Russia,  as  the  oldest  and  best  pioved  of  them,  un- 
doubtedly stands  first  in  the  affections  of  the  French 
people.  The  sort  of  "  big  brother  "  feeling  which  France 
has  had  for  years  for  the  great  northern  Empire  has  been 
intensified  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  gallantry  with  which,  time  and  time  again, 
often  at  great  cost  to  herself,  Russia  has  struck  to  create 
a  diversion  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  a  hard  beset  Ally, 
In  the  great  parade  in  Paris  on  July  14th  the  Russian 
soldiers  are  generally  credited  with  having  been  more 
enthusiastically  cheered  than  any  others,  and  the  same 
feeling  is  evident  whenever  the  tall  warriors  of  the  Tsar 
flicker  past  on  the  sheet  of  a  kinema. 

"  We  always  knew  we  could  count  on  Russia  for  all 
the  help  she  was  able  to  give,  and  we  feel  that  we  always 
shall  be  able  so  to  count  on  her." 

These,  the  words  of  a  French  journalist  with  whom  I 
chsciissed  the  subject  seem  to  epitomize  the.feehngs  of 
the  I'rench  people  toward  their  oldest  Ally. 

Already  bound  to  Italy  by  ties  of  blood,  the  French 
awaited  only  the  declaration  of  war  by  that  country 
upon  Germany  to  welcome  her  into  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Entente,  the  "  brotherhood  "  in  which  Russia  was 
already  included  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  to 
wiiich  England  fought  her  way  on  the  Somme.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Itahans  in  the  Balkans  and  their 
clean-cut  successes  in  the  advance  on  Gorizia  and  beyond 
have  brought  home  to  the  French  people,  just  as  they  did 
to  the  English,  a  realisation  of  the  weight  that  Italy  is 
throwing  into  the  scale  of  the  Allies.  With  th*"  arrival  " 
of  Italy  as  a  full-fledged  Ally,  indeed,  the  Quadruple 
Entente  entered  into  an  existence  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  and  there  is  nothing  I  have  seen  in  either  France 
or  England  that  would  indicate  that  its  bonds  will  not 
become  more  firmly  knit  with  everv  month  of  the  war.  ■ 
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A   Day   on  the   Somme 

By   Centurion 


I  WAS  engaged  in  studying  the  scheme  of  mural 
decoration  in  my  friend's  room  at  the  H.Q.  of  the 
— --th  Corps.  The  furniture  of  the  room  was  de- 
signed for  use  and  not  for  ornament.  It  consisted 
of  those  ascetic  deal  tables,  chairs,  and  chit-boxes  which 
are  turned  out  daily  by  the  sappers  with  no  other  assist- 
ance than  a  hammer,  a  saw,  and  a  plane.  The  south 
wall  was  covered  by  one  of  those  chefs  d' auvre  of  the 
1st  Printing  Co.  R.E.,  in  which  the  leading  principle 
of  composition  is  a  gridiron  and  the  mind  of  the  artist 
seems  obsessed  by  an  enthusiasm  for  geometrical  design 
which  may  be  helpful,  but  is  certainly  monotonous. 
None  the  less  that  map  was  an  unfailing  mental  stimulant 
to  my  friend,  Colonel  X,  and  he  returned  to  its  contem- 
plation again  and  again  with  the  same  feeling  of  proprietary 
pride  as  that  with  which  an  art  collector  might  return  to 
the  study  of  an  Old  Master.  And  as  is  the  way  with  all 
works  of  art,  the  more  one  looked  at  it  the  more  one  saw 
in  it.  Not  only  did  it  show  the  position  of  every  culvert, 
well,  quarry,  and  ditch  behind  our  lines,  but  it  also  bore 
upon  it  certain  conventional  signs  indicating  the  exact 
location  of  our  trench  railways,  supply  dumps,  and 
observation  posts. 

These  things  were  freely  and  boldly  figured  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  as  the  maps  of  the  old  voyagers 
and  merchant  adventurers  body  forth  the  fauna  and 
llora  of  vague  continents,  with  elephants  standing  in 
lagoons  and  negroes  reclining  under  palm-trees.  Cer- 
tain coloured  lines  of  an  irregular  tracery  indicated  the 
course  to  the  nearest  decimals  of  our  front  line  and 
support  trenches,  and  they  were  corrected  to  date.  From 
all  of  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Germans,  who 
arc  great  collectors  in  their  way,  would  have  put  their 
last  shirt  on  the  chances  of  adding  that  masterpiece  to 
their  collection. 

Free  Nomenclature 

I  was  still  admiring  the  bold  freedom  of  its  nomencla- 
ture and  weighing  the  uneasy  significance  of  "  Flea 
Trenr^,"  "  Acid  Drop  Copse,"  and  "Stink  Alley,"  when 
my  friend  the  Colonel  put  his  forefinger  on  a  point 
in  one  of  the  rectangles,  and  said  "  That's  Brigade 
H.O.,  Battalion  H.Q.  will  be  about  .  .  .  further  on  ; 
we'll  leave  the  car  behind  the  wood."  The  point  may 
be  described,  with  deliberate  ambiguity,  as  A.2.c.b.3 — 
to  use  the  masonic  language  of  operation  orders. 

"  You  can  leave  that  "behind,"  said  X,  pointing  to 
my  revolver,  a  Mark  VI  Webley,  which  is  a  pretty  heavy 
weapon.  "  It  isn't  as  if  we  are  going  up  by  night,  and 
in  any  case  we  shall  have  a  guide.  Besides  it'll  be  heavy 
going  and  we  must  travel  light. when  we  get  beyond  that 
most  obscene  wood.  But  you'd  better  take  one  of 
these."     And  he  handed  me  a  shrapnel  helmet. 

"  Also  this  no.se-bag.  It's  the  new  pattern."  I  took 
the  canvas  bag  and  slung  it  over  my  right  shoulder. 
It  contained  one  of  the  new  gas  masks  known  colloqui- 
ally as  "  emus  "  ;  they  give  the  wearer  the  appearance 
of  a  passionate  attachment  to  a  baby's  feeding-bottle. 
I  have  heard  a  blunt  soldier  describe  them  as  "  sling- 
ing your  guts  outside  "  ;  they  certainly  do  suggest  that  the 
wearer  has  only  remembered  at  the  last  moment  to  take 
his  alimentary  canal  with  him.  The  bag  also  contained 
a  field-dressing  and  some  morphia  tablets. 

Thus  equipped  we  entered  our  car,  taking  two  other 
officers  with  us,  ortfe  of  whom  beguiled  our  journey  by 
telling  us  a  story  of  a  certain  Divisional  Commander  and 
a.  gas-helmet. 

"You  should  have  seen. his  face  when  young  Sykes 
opened  it  hke  a  lucky-bag,"  concluded  the  narrator. 

"Priceless,"  commented  the  Colonel.  "An  earthly 
story  with  a  heavenly  meaning.  I've  often  thought 
of  compiling  a  book  of  Cautionary  Tales  for  Unregenerate 
Generals.  They  might  be  issued  as  a  new  Army  Order." 
It  was  a  good  tale,  and  some  dav,  with  God's  grace, 
I  will  tell  it. 

Our  car  was  taking  us  through  undulating  country  of 
chalk  and  eravel  with  hare-bells  and  yellow    toad -flax 


still  in  bloom  ;  the  slopes  of  the  downs  \\  ere  scarped  with 
these  traces  of  primitive  husbandry  wliich  in  the  Suutli 
of  England  are  known  as  "  lynchets."  The  shocks  of 
corn  were  still  bivouacked  among  the  stubble,  but  the 
sheaves  were  black  with  rain.  Here  and  there  a  solitary 
peasant  was  driving  the  plough,  and  the  iKjdding  horses' 
left  a  gleam.ing  ripple  of  brown  earth  behind  them.  A 
slight  mist  was  breaking  into  diaphanous  wreaths  under 
the  morning  sun  and  the  air  was  full  of  an  autunuial 
softness.  Small  parties  of  men  in  dust-coloured  uni- 
forms, with  low  flat  heads,  projecting  ears,  and  underhung 
mouths,  passed  us  at  intervals.  A  peasant  paused  at  his 
husbandry,  and,  regarding  them,  spat  upon  the  jjround. 
They  were  German  prisoners 

The  Tide  of  War 

As  we  approached  F— —  we  were  caught  up  into 
the  tide  of  war,  an  interminable  proccssicju  of  mounted 
men,  limbers,  lorries,  and  colunms  of  infantry.  One  had 
the  impression  of  some  gigantic  power-house  standing  out 
streams  of  energy  and  in  that  great  current  of  men,  horses 
and  guns,  we  lost  all  sense  of  our  own  identity.  And  as 
we  mounted  the  hill  ahead  of  us  where  foiu-  or  five  other 
roads  met  our  own  at  acute  angles,  we  could  see  four  or 
five  processions  converging  upon  our  own,  the  tail  of 
each  procession  fading  away  into  the  distance  and  the 
mounted  men  diminishing  into  small  black  objects  until 
it  seemed  as  though  all  the  ant-heaps  in  the  world  were  in 
migration.  The  nearer  we  approached  the  larger  the  figures 
became  until  they  resolved  themselves  into  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  mounted  men,  each  man  carrying  panniers  of 
shells  on  either  side  of  his  saddle,  as  though  the  baskets 
were  huge  holsters.  And  before  and  behind  the  horse- 
men came  and  went  batteries  in  column  of  route,  their 
teams  straining  at  the  traces  as  the  wheels  sank  into  the 
mud  and  their  drivers  raising  their  short  whips  to  the' 
salute  as  we  passed.  And  upon  the  heels  of  the  guns 
followed  huge  motor  lorries.  The  multitude  and  variety 
of  heraldic  symbols  upon  the  tail-boards  of  those  lorries 
told  me  that  nothing  less  than  an  army  was  on  the  move, 
for  each  division  and  each  supply  column  within  a  division 
has  its  own  device.  Here  was  the  fish,  the  butterfly, 
the  cat  within  the  circle,  the  greyhound  rampant,  the 
thistle,  the  shamrock,  the  three  legs,  and  the  inverted 
horseshoe.  As  all  these  processions  converged  upon  the 
cross-roads  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  inextricable  con- 
fusion awaited  us.  But  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways  was  a 
road  control  of  the  M.P^,  and  the  cohmins  of  men  and  horses 
and  guns  writhed  in  and  out  with  the  rhythm  of  gun- 
teams  in  a  musical  ride  and  so  went  their  :  pp Dinted  ways. 

On  the  sky-line  funnels  of  black  smoke  uprose  from 
the  earth,  expanded  into  voluminous  bouquets,  and  then 
disappeared.  They  were  German  8-inch  shells.  As  we 
turned  sharply  to  the  left  in  their  direction  we  passed 
our  own  "  heavies,"  each  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
next,  and  with  not  so  -much  as  a  fig-leaf  to  lade  their 
nakedness,  firing  at  a  few  Daces  over  our  heads — we  felt 
the  shock  as  we  passed. 

"  They  might  be  firing  salutes  in  Hyde  Park,"  said  the 
Colonel  contemplatively,  "  for  all  the  trouble  they  take 
to  hide  their  light  vmder  a  bushel.  The  fact  is  the  Hun 
has  given  up  spotting.  His  flying  men  never  come  over 
here  for  a  change  of  air  now.  Our  owh  fellows  drop 
cards  on  'em  every  day,  but  they  never  return  the  calls'. 
Beastly  impolite  I  call  it.  There's  the  wood  ;  let's 
get  out." 

He  pointed  to  what  looked  like  a  row  of  gibbets  on  the 
sky-line  about  a  mile  away — things  that  looked  fike 
everything  but  a  tree  :  gaunt,  twdsted  and  bare,  and 
resembling  not  so  much  a  wood  as  a  scaffolding  in  collapse. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  pass  on  foot  througli  what  had 
once  been  a  village,  but  was  now  merely  a  muddy  waste 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  brick  and  stone  embedded 
in  the  mud.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  gable-end  left 
standing,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  convince  me  that  the 
place  had  ever  contained  a  living  thing  except  a  woman's 
red  flannel  petticoat  trampled  in  the  mud,  a  child's  wax 
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doll,  and  the  leg  of  a  dead  German  projecting  from  the 
wall  of  a  commmiication-trcnch.  Truly  our  yuns  grind 
exceeding  small. 

We  entered  the  wood,  and  as  we  entered  it,  we  seemed 
to  leave  all  life  behind  us.  Whether  it  was  one  of  those 
tricks  of  acoustics  by  which  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  or  tlie  relative  density  of  the  almosplure  creates 
a  "  pocket  "  1  know  not,  but  once  in  that  wood  \<'e 
seemed  as  isolated  from  all  auditory  intercourse  as  a 
signaller  whose  wires  arc  suddenly  cut.  And  we  were 
quite  alone.  \\e  knew  the  guns  were  speaking,  for 
behind  us  we  could  see  orange,  flashes  of  flame  and  in 
front  of  us  brooding  black  clouds.  But  in  the  wood 
itself  there  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  deep  and  sepulchral 
silence.  It  was — or  had  been— a  wood  of  fir  and  beech. 
I  recognised  the  trees  by  their  trunks  as  an  anatomist 
might  recognise  some  extinct  mammal  by  a  bone,  for  these 
were  mere  skeletons  of  trees  to  which  not  one  leaf  adhered. 
Some  were  cut  clean  at  thc'^base  as  though  by  a  wood- 
man's saw  ;  others  were  rudely  pollarded  at  the  top  ; 
many  were  shivered  as  by  a  blast  of  lightning.  It  was 
October,  and  in  the  valleys  below  the  beeches  and  poplars 
were  still  in  full  leaf ;  yet  in  this  stricken  wood  not  a  leaf 
nor  a  blade  of  grass  nor  even  a  })atch  of  moss  appeared. 
Our  progress  was  slow  and  painful,  for  the  ground  \yas 
scooped  and  moulded  into  circular  pits  of  a  surprising 
sv-nimetry,  so  close  that  one  could  leap  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  so  deep  that  they  reached  to  our  slioulders  as 
we  stumbled  into  them.  They  were  shell-holes,  and  from 
each  of  them  as  we  slid  into  it  there  arose  an  angry  hum, 
swelling  into  a  diapason  as  clouds  of  large  black  flies 
rose  in  agitation. 

An  Immense  Litter 

We  groped  our  way  amid  an  immense  Utter  of  broken 
rifles,  bayonets,  kit,  pickaxes,  spades,  gas-masks,  field- 
dressings.  Lewis  gun  cylinders,  Mills  bombs,  and  cotton- 
wool, with  here  and  there  a  packet  of  cigarettes.  A 
peculiar  sic-kly  smell  suffused  the  wood. 

"  Fifty  thousand  dead  here,  I  should  think,"  said  the 
Colonel  meditatively  as  wc  dropped  with  a  splash  into  a 
cHsused  communication  trench.  "  Mostly  Germans,  of 
course.  Don't  lose  sight  of  me  whatever  you  do  or  we 
may  never  hnd  each  other  again."  And  we  wormed  our 
way  between  the  sticky  walls  of  the  trencli,  brushing 
against  ghastly  objects  and  obscene  which  protruded 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

The  soft  porous  mud  clung  to  our  boots  like  treacle, 
and  we  were  glad  when  the  trench  debouched  upon  the 
open  ground.  Our  way  to  Brigade  H.Q.  lay  across  a 
slope  covered  with  strands  of  rusty  field  telephones  and 
pitted  with  shell-holes.  As  we  came  in  view  of  a  low 
ridge,  six  feet  high,  khaki-clad  figures  gradually  detached 
themselves  from  the  brown  background  and  the  holes  of 
the  Brigade  dug-out  appeared. 

At  about  a  hundred  yards  distance  from  our  objective 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  khaki-clad  figure  crouching  in 
one  of  the  shell-holes  with  his  rifle  in  his  left  hand  and 
gazing  fixedly  towards  the  ridge.  One  does  not  usually 
do  outpost-duty  in  the  rear.  As  we  came  up  to  him  I 
turned  to  ask  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  but  as  I 
opened  my  lips  to  speak  I  saw  that  his  body  was 
strangely  rigid,  the  hair  under  his  helmet  thick  with  flies 
and  his  ears  black  as  ebony.     He  was  dead. 

The  Brigadier  greeted  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  dug-out, 
where  sat  a  sajiix-r  under  a  tarpaulin  with  the  receiver 
of  a  telephone  at  his  ear  and  a  kitten  between  his  feet. 
"  You  want  to  get  on  to  Battalion  H.Q.  ?  Right,  you'll 
want  a  guide.  Here,  can  you  read  a  map  ?  "  he  added, 
as  he  turned  to  a  mun  wearing  the  blue  and  v\  hite  brassard 
of  the  signallers. 

"  No,  zur,  but  I  knows  the  way." 

I  knew  that  accent,  and  I  turnecl  to  look  at  the  speaker. 
He  was  a  well-built  youth,  with  a  broad  homely  face, 
iioncst  grey  eyes,  straw-coloured  hair,  and  a  large  good- 
natured  moutli.  He  carried  as  his  only  weapon  a  long 
staff  about  live  feet  in  length.  You  can— you  could — 
see  many  such  as  he  keeping  sheep  in  Pewsey  Vale. 

We  topped  the  ridge,  the  signaller  doing  il 'pole-jump 
and  stopping  to  give  mc  a  hand  A  sequence  of  M.E. 
shells  were  falling  again  and  again  in  a  cloud  pf  e;arth  and 
black  smoke  upon  a  corner  of  a  road  about  fpiir  lunldred 
i'ards  to  our  left,  while  at  something  the  saiile  distance 


on  our  right  3.()  "  univcrsals  "  were  bursting  into  low 
clouds  of  snow-white  fleece.  The  ground  we  were 
crossing  was  a  perfect  snare  of  wire,  and  as  I  studied  my 
steps  I  noticed  that  the  clay  in  the  shell-holes  we  skirtea 
was  black  and  the  clods  newly  turned.  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  shell-lire,  and  1  was  pondering  its  signifi- 
cance when  the  Colonel  called  over  his  shoulder,  "  Watch 
me,  old  man,  and  do  as  I  do." 

"  There's  a  girt  big  church  over  there,  zur,"  our  guide  re- 
marked to  ine  conlidentially,  as  he  pointed  with  lijs  staff 
at  a  spire  peeping  out  between  the  trees  on  a  wooded 
ridge  about  four  miles  to  our  left.  "  It  be  a  mortal 
big " 

There  was  a  sibilant  hiss  in  the  air  ahead  of  us.  The 
Colonel  had  disappeared.  The  next  moment  I  saw  liim 
lying  flat  on  the  earth  a  few  yards  in  front  of  me  and  pull- 
ing his  helmet,  which  hitherto  he  had  carried  in  his  hand 
like  a  bucket,  over  the  nape  of  his  neck.  1  dropped,  and 
as  I  heard  a  dull  thud  and  the  patter  of  falling  stuff 
all  around  me  I  was  disagreeably  conscious  of  having  the 
largest  spine  of  all  vertebrate  beings.  "  It  be  as  big  as 
Zaulsbury  Cathedral,  zur,  I  do  think."  ...  I  looked 
uj)  from  under  my  shrapnel  helmet  as  a  tortoise  looks  out 
from  under  its  shell  and  saw  the  signaller  looking  down 
at  me.  He  had  remained  upright  and  had  never  moved. 
I  saw  the  Colonclrising  tohisfeet.  The  Colonel  now  broke 
into  a  quick  trot.  He  has  a  cool  head — incidentally 
he's  a  V.C— and  never  runs  without  a  purpose.  What 
is  more  he  knows  the  whole  octave  of  shell-music  and  the 
compass  of  all  the  diabolical  instruments  that  produce  its 
weird  harmonies.  Wherefore,  when  he  ran  I  ran.  The 
air  overhead  was  now  producing  the  strangest  orchestral 
effects,  in  which  were  blended  sounds  like  the  crack  of 
gigantic  whips,  the  pulsations  of  enormous  wings,  the 
screams  of  frightened  birds,  and,  more  often  than  not, 
a  reptilian  hiss. 

"  They  do  say  as  Zaulsbury  spire  be  the  girtest  spire  in 
Hengland,"  continued  the  signaller  imperturbably, 
"  parson  told  I  so  .  .  .  It  be  all  right,  zur,"  he  added 
after  a  pause, as  he  waited  for  me  to  ri.se  again,  my  atten- 
tion having  been  diverted  by  the  Colonel  again  prostrat- 
ing himself  like  a  Moslem  in  prayer.  The  Colonel's 
posture  was  sacred,  but  his  language  was  profane.  "  He 
hev  only  caught  his  foot  in  a  wire,  zur,"  my  guide  added 
without  the  suspicion  of  a  smile,  as  I  rose  to  my  feet. 
"  Churches  do  seem  to  come  natural  like  to  me.  My 
feyther  he  be  sexton  you  see,  zur.  He  be  a  hancient  man 
and  zays  as  he  hev  a  buried  the  whole  parish  in  his  tiiiic. 
The  only  thing  that  do  worrit  'un  is  that  he  won't  be 
able  to  bury  hisself  when'  a  turns  up  his  toes.  He  can't 
a-bear  the  idea  of  being  buried  by  zumm'un  else.  It  do 
make  'n  quite  low-sperrited  at  times.  But  he  be  getting 
childish.  He  do  worry  about  my  not  getting  Christian 
burial  out  here.  I  think  he  be  more  worried  about  my 
not  getting  buried  than  about  my  not  getting  killed. 
Not  that  he  ain't  a  very  good  veyther  to  me,"  he  added 
apologetically,  "  but  you  see,  zur,  it  be  his  profession. 
But  I  tell  'un  'what  mun  be  mun  be,  feyther  "... 
And  anyhow  I  ain't  dead  yet,"  he  added  cheerfully  as  a 
shell  hissed  overhead.  "  This  be  the  communication 
trench.     It  be  'all  we  'ave  at  present." 

It  was  barely  18  inches  wide,  it  was  not  more  than 
five  feet  deep,  and  it  was  not  traversed.  It  had  been 
hurriedly  thrown  up,  for  we  had  only  just  captured  the 
ground.  As  I  looked  over  it  to  my  left  I  saw  four  figures 
marching  in  a  direction  parallel  with  our  own,  but  towards 
our  rear.  They  were  marching  over  the  open  ground  and 
inarching  as  steadily  as  if  they  were  doing  stretcher  drill 
in  a  training  camp.  As  they  drew  nearer  I  saw-  that  they 
bore  a  stretcher  high  upon  their  shoulders,  the  feet  of  the 
patient  were  bare  except  for  the  white  bandages,  the  loose 
ends  of  which  fluttered  in  the  air. 

"  That  poor  chap's  got  it  bad,"  said  the  signaller  as  he 
drew  my  attention  to  the  red  label.  "  And  'ere  be  the 
walking  cases,"  he  added  as  men  in  twos  and  threes  with 
white  lab(>ls  depending  from  their  buttonholes  began  to 
squeeze  past  us,  some  of  them  very  pale,  and  one,  whose 
lips  were  blue  with  cyanosis  and  his  face  livid,  muttering 
witii  trance-like  rei)etitions  in  a  kind  of  soUloquy,  "  Been 
buried  three  times  this  morning — three  times  I  been 
buried — it's  me  chest." 

"  That  fellow  looks  pretty  bad,"  I  remarked  over  my 
shoulder  to  the  signaller.  "l  got  no  answer.  I  looked 
back.     The    signaller   had    dropped    bcjliind :     he    was 
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loosing  the  straps  and  braces  of  the  man  with  tlie  bhio 
hps.  "  Tlicy  do  hinder  'spiratory  haction  ;  it  be  the  fust 
tiling  to  do,  7.\\r,"  he  said  to  me  a  moment  later  as  he 
panted  after  me,  lifting  his  feet  in  the  mud. 

We  found  the  Battalion  H.Q.  in  a  dark  dug-out.  It 
had  no  boarding,  merely  a  few  pit-props  to  hold  \ip  the 
roof,  the  floor  and  the  walls  were  of  the  earth  earthy.  The 
O.C,  with  three  days  growth  of  beard  and  a  huge  and 
indecent  hole  in  his  breeches,  sat  on  an  oil  tin  studying 
a  trench-map  with  the  aid  of  a  pungent  tallow  ■'  dip  " 
stuck  in  a  bottle.  My  friend  discussed  with  him  the 
strengthening  of  the  position  ;  there  was  talk  of  strong 
posts  and  saps  and  how  to  consolidate. 

"  Yes,  it's  pretty  lively  just  now,"  said  the  O.C.  to  us. 
"  I  lost  ten  per  cent,  of  my  stretcher-bearers  yesterday." 

I  left  the  O.C,  and  my  friend  engaged  over  the  map 
in  that  dark  hole  like  two  conspirators  and  dragged  mv 
feet  along  the  trench,  carrying  about  three  pounds  of 
ochreous  mud  upon  each  of  them.  The  men  not  on  look- 
out duty  were  sitting  down  in  the  mud  stolidly  eating 
bully  beef  as  though  it  were  an  occupation  rather  than 
a  meal.  But  as  I  elbowed  my  way  round  a  traverse  I 
heard  the  cheerful  sound  of  animated  chatter  and  loud 
laughter.  The  sound  is  not  so  common  in  the  trenches 
as  to  be  unnoticeable.  It  is  only  in  the  music  halls  that 
life  in  the  trenches  appears  to  be  one  uproarious  farce. 
That  is  a  stage  convention  the  imperiousness  of  which  all 
soldiers  cheerfully  acknowledge.  It  would  never  do  to 
allow  the  civilian  to  feel  depressed. 

"  He-he-he  "  "  Haw-Haw-haw.  It  do  do  a  bloke  good 
to  have  the  likes  of  you  to  talk  to,"  said  one  of  these 
voices.  "Whose  'elmet  did  you  say  it  was,  mate  ?  " 
chuckled  another.  "  Bhmey,  if  the  orficer  'ad  a  pinched 
mine,  wouldn't  I  'ave  copped  it.  Not  arf  !  Why  I  uses 
mine  ter  .  .  .  "  The  speaker  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
whisper  and  I  could  not  hear  the  rest.  "  Well,  so  long, 
young  feller,  and  thanks  for  the  Woodbines."  As  I  came 
round  the  traverse  I  ran  into  the  signaller. 

"  I  hope  you  and  the  Colonel  ain't  been  kep'  waiting. 
•  zur.     It  do  cheer  the  chaps  up  to  talk  to  'em  a  bit  and 
pass  the  time  o'  day.      It  ain't  all  beer  and  skittles  for 
'crn,  zur,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  it." 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  he  ran  greater 
risks  than  they.  Every  day  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cross- 
ing the  ground  between  Brigade  H.Q.  and  the  first- 
hne  trenches,  and  everyone  knovvs  that,  except  when  the 
enemy  are  about  to  attack,  such  ground  is  infinitely 
more  unhealthy  than  the  front  line  itself. 

As  I  rejoined  the  Colonel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Battalion 
dug-out  I  heard  a  low  droning  hum  overhead  and  instantly 
every  face  in  the  trench  was  turned  skywards.  One  of 
our  biplanes  was  returning  from  her  reconnaissance, 
flying  straight  as  a  crov.-.  A  number  of  woolly  skeins, 
black  as  ink,  suddenly  appeared  one  after  the  other 
around  her  and  she  changed  her  course  to  a  series  of 
giddy  spirals,  hke  a  snipe.  Every  eve  followed  her. 
"  Time  to  get  back,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  we'll  do  the  whole 
way  back  across  the  open.  It's  quicker.  That  com- 
munication trench  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  doubles 
the  time  without  halving  the  risks.  We're  within  ma- 
chine gun  range,  of  course,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Hun  'II 
think  it  worth  while."  And  without  another  word  he 
clambered  out  of  the  trench. 

The  signaller  and  I  followed.  As  we  gained  the  open 
a  small  black  shell  about  six  inclies  long  fell  vertically 
and  without  noise  about  five  yards  in  front  of  me,  as  the 
hum  of  the  aeroplane  grew  more  distinct.  "A  dud  "  said 
Colonel  dispassionately,  "  they'll  never  hit  her,"  and  we 
hurried  on. 

"  It  do  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  a  chap  when  he  do 
see  what  _  warfare  really  is,"  ruminated  my  guide. 
"  There  ain't  much  room  for  pride  and  vainglory  out 
here.  And  it  do  seem  as  though  one  becomes  like  a 
httle  'un  again,  a'hcaring  of  the  collects  and  the  catechism. 
Them  things  do  kind  o'  come  back  to  one.  Every  marn- 
ing  as  I  goes  over  the  top  of  the  ridge  I  thinks  o'  them 
words,  '  Defend  us  thy  humble  servants.'  " 

His  speech  was  good  homespun  English  ;  he  .often  spoke 
dialect  but  never  slang— and  between  the  two  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  It  was  a  well  of  English 
undefiled  in  whicli  there  were  no  impurities.  He  wa's  an 
unlettered  man  and  his  speech  had  no  literary  quality, 
but  he  used  naturally  and  unaffectedly  the  diction  of  the 
Bible,  for  it  was  the  nnU?  rliVtinn  li<^  i-r,^^,,       \-nA  +v.r,T-o  ic 


none  better.  1  liere  arc  combes  and  uplands  in  Wiltshire 
in  which  men  still  talk  as  he  talked,  and  I  recognised 
his  speech  and  felt  as  I  \\alked  something  of  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  air  otf  the  Wiltshire  chalk.  Also  that  ho 
and  I  v\ere  of  the  same  folk. 

All  this  time  his  ej'es  were  always  on  duty,  and  now 
and  again  he  called  to  the  ,Colonel,  "  Bear  to  the  right, 
zur  "  — "  Mind  thuck  maze  o'  wire,  zur."  The  Colonelhad 
a  theory,  which  was  largely  sound,  that  if  you  have  to  go 
through  a  "  strafing  "  the  simplest  and  safest  plan  is 
to  get  through  it  as  (]uickly  as  possible.  He  did  not  fear 
shells — barring  the  signaller,  I  think  he  is  about  the  most 
fearless  man  I  know — but  he  respected  them.  His 
trained  ear  seemed  to  have  the  most  exrtaordinary 
acoustic  properties,  and  to  watch  him  waiting  for  an  8-inch 
shell  to  burst  was  like  watching  a  setter  point.  My 
throat  was  parched  and  there  was  a  painful  stitch  in 
my  side  ;  also  at  times  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  beaten  all 
over.  I  was  feeling  something  of  the  same  fear  as  I 
felt  when  I  first  flew  over  London  in  a  Morris-Farman 
and  we  occasionally  got  into  a  "  pocket  "  and  dropped 
like  a  stone  only  to  pull  up  with  a  sudden  luxurious 
security  and  find  ourselves  ''  as  you  were."  It  was  the 
same  after  each  explosion  ;  the  feeling  of  relief  was  only 
equalled  by  the  tensioji  which  had  preceded  it.  And 
always  there  was  an  exultant  feeling  that  we  had  scored 
again.     It  was  absurdly  like  a  game. 

Effect  of  Sympathy 

Meanwhile  the  signaller  continued  to  talk,  and  the  more 
vigorous  the  strafing  the  more  animated  he  became,  until 
I  found  myself  elaborating  a  theory  of  sympathetic  con- 
nection, which  I  am  sure  is  totally  devoid  of  scientific 
support,  between  brain-waves  and  shell  trajectories.     As 

we  glanced  towards  our  right  at  the  churchyard  of  G 

where  the  Hun  shells  were  busy  at  their  ghoulish  task, 
his  talk  took  a  fresh  direction.  It  was  occasionally 
interrupted,  but  never  seriously  disturbed,  by  the  necessity 
of  lying  flat  in  the  mud,  nor  was  it  discountenanced  by 
the  fact  that  I  rarelj'  returned  any  answer,  my  whole 
attention  being  earnestly  concentrated  on  the  Colonel 
in  front  whose  premonitory  symptoms  had  an  almost 
hypnotic  effect  upon  me.  But  the  signaller  never  lost 
the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

"...  It  do  seem  to  I  as  the  ancient  Britons  were  god- 
fearing men  in  a  manner  of  speaking  .  .  .  though  par.son 
do  call  'em  heathens  as  worshipped  graven  images.  They 
did  some  tidy  burying  in  them  barrows  up  en  the  downs, 
which  do  seem  a  Christian  thing  to  do — I  allers  buries  a 
poor  chap  if  I  'as  time  and  an  entrenching  tool  .  .  .'  Do 
seem  to  lie  easier  like,"  he  fidded,  as  we  passed  a  grave 
in  the  open  with  a  wooden  "cross.  "  I  ain't  up  in  the 
burial  service  hke  feyther,  what  can  say  it  backwards, 
but  I  do  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  next  best  thing. 
D'you  think  it  matters,  zur  ?  " 

But  by  this'time  we  had  gained  the  ridge  and  the  com- 
parative security  (it  is  very  comparative)  of  Brigade 
H.Q.  Our  way  back  was  now  clear  and  our  guide's 
task  was  done.  He  abruptly  ceased  to  talk  and  his  whole 
bearing  changed.  He  and  I  were  no  longer  two  way- 
faring West-countrj'men  but  private  and  officer,  and  he 
stood  sharply  at  attention.  He  was  quite  incapable  of 
presumption.  Had  he  divined  that  I,  a  youthful  "  brass 
hat,"  was  under  Are  for  the  first  time  ?  Had  his  friendly 
musings  'been  designed  to  beguile  my  attention  from  the 
dangers  which  beset  us,  or  were  they  merely  the  naive 
speculations  of  a  mind  as  simple  as  it  was  brave  ?  I 
shall  never  know. 

The  signaller  saluted  us  and  itiy  superior  officer  returned 
his  salute.  He  stood  looking  after  us,  holding  his  stake 
as  though  it  were  a  quarter-staff  ;  the  sun  fell  upon  his 
cheerful  homely  face  and  glinted  on  the  brass  letters  of 
his  shoulfler  straps.  There  came  into  my  mind  that  feel- 
ing of  perplexed  recognition  which  sometimes  attends 
the  casual  encounters  of  life.  Surely,  I  speculated,  I 
had  met  him  somewhere  before.  And  in  a  flash  I  re- 
membereid  the  first  book  I  had  ever  read.  I  saw  once 
again  th^  Hill  Difticulty  and  the  Ground  of  Enchantment, 
the  thunderbolt  that  smote  Mr.  Not-right,  and  the 
snares,  pits,  traps!  and  gins  over  which  the  stout-hearted 
guide  took  the  pilgrims  with  fortifying  discourse.  And 
then  I  knew  that  I  had  met  our  signaller  before. 
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I  HAVE  heard  people  say  that  they  do  not  intind  to 
road  any  books  about  the  war  until  it  is  over. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  nltitude. 
We  are  too  near  to  events  to  see  them  in  jn-oper 
perspective  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  rvcry- 
ihinK  may  be  told,  so  that  books  dealing  with  thr  .ictual 
happenings  of  the  war  are  necessarily  incomplete.  And 
yet  the  impressions  of  an  eye  witness  are  valuabk',  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  the  past  twn  years 
that  it  is  permissible  to  tell.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  this  great  struggle  for  ciMlisation 
without  being  greedy  for  any  genuine  information  as  to 
how  things  are  faring  in  the  lighting  line.  Hence  many, 
even  of  those  who  have  made  a  hasty  resolve  to  postpone 
their  reading  about  the  war,  will  welcome  Mr.  H.  Warner 
Allen's  77(f  Unbroken  Line  (Smith,  Elder  and  (/o..  6s. 
net),  which  has  just  the  desirable  quahties  of  a  con- 
temporary war  book. 

***** 

Mr.  Warner  Allen  is  the  special  rcpresentatiw  of  the 
English  press  with  the  French  forces  in  the  field,  and  his 
book  is  an  account  of  the  French  lines  from  Switzerland 
to  Nofth  Sea,  ivoml' iwmine'dc I' extreme droUe  to l ho)inne de 
I'exii-Tnic  gauche  of  a  line  about  five  hundred  miles  long. 
It  is  a  work  which,  well  illustrated  and  well  mapped, 
provides  for  the  general  reader  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  sort  of  stock-taking  of  the  position  on  the  \\estern 
Front.  One  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  different  geographical 
features  of  the  different  sectors  of  "  the  unbroken  line  " 
and  some  notion  of  the  different  kinds  of  operations  that 
have  been  taking  place  in  each,  up  to  the  Somme  offensive, 
whose  earlier  stages  are  described  in  the  final  ( liapter. 
In  this  kind  of  glorified  guide-book  making,  Mr.  Warner 
Allen  especially  excels  in  his  portraiture  of  towns.  His 
sketches  of  Nancy,  Pont-a-Mousson,  Verdun  and  Arras 
are  particularly  good,  and  it  may  be  generally  said  that, 
in  spite  of  a  somewhat  pedestrian  style,  hie  has  by  no 
means  succeeded  in  dimming  the  glories  of  his  subject. 
Every  here  and  there  throughout  the  book  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  presence  of  General  Joffre,  which  has 
an  effect  as  uplifting  and  inspiriting  as  that  "  little 
touch  of  Harry  in  the  night." 

*        *     ^  *        *        * 

^Ir.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  completed  his  "  Hodgiad," 
The  Song  of  the  Plow  (Heinemann,  6s.  net),  at  a  time 
which  will  secure  for  it  a  maximum  of  sympathetic 
attention.  What  had  else  appeared  a  sort  of  superior 
party  j)aniplilet,  now  in  the  light  of  the  unity  wrought 
by  the  war  may  seem  to  have  a  more  national  significance. 
The  Argument  of  what  Mr.  Hewlett  somewhat  grandilo- 
qiiently  describes  as  "  the  English  Chronicle  "  was 
originally  intended  to  run  as  follows  : — "  A  certain  man, 
being  in  bondage  to  a  proud  Conqueror,  maintained  his 
customs,  nourisht  his  virtues,  obeyed  his  tyrants,  and  at 
the  end  <if  a  thousand  years  found  himself  worse  off  than 
lie  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  servitude.  He  then  lifted 
his  head,  lookt  his  master  in  the  face,  and  his  chains 
fell  off  him."  This  was  how  the  end  of  it  all  seemed  in 
1913.  Now  Mr.  Hewlett  has  a  dififerent  vision.  Hodge, 
in  the  crisis  of  the  war,  has  made  "  the  Great  Assent  "  ; 
his  master  will  recognise  this,  take  him  by  the  hand 
and  restore  him  to  his  "  land  of  birthright  old,"  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  giving  up  to  him  one  tithe  of  the  land  he 
posses.ses.  The  agrarian  revolution  will  be  by  assent. 
***** 

Apart  fiom  Mr.  Hewlett's  views  on  the  land  question, 
what  of  his  poem  ?  He  sings  the  plough  and  the  man, 
and  his  subject  somehow  has  not  the  same  epic  value  as 
arms  and  the  man.  Hodge  is  heroic  only  in  his  patience, 
a  difficult  form  of  heroism  to  become  lyrical  about.  As 
a  background  to  the  more  or  less  villainous  figures  of  the 
rulers  and  public  men  of  England,  we  are  bidden  to  watch 
the  man  at  the  plow,  content  with  his  daily  work,  thinking 
of  little  beyond  eating  and  wiving,  and  worship])ing  as 
his  only  Saint,  "  old  Use  and  Wont."  At  its  worst 
The  Song  of  the  Plow  resembles  those  mnemonic  verses  of 
which  zealous  students  of  history  make  use  of  in  order  to 


of  the  W'ars  of  the  Roses.  At  its  best,  there  is  some  general 
interest  in  this  poetical  version  of  English  history  from 
an  economic-social  point  of  view,  and  in  particular  a 
fervent  love  of  the  English  countryside  thrills  some 
passages  here  and  there  with  a  lyrical  fire  : — ■ 

"  0  quiet  land  I  love  so  well, 

And  see  so  lovely  as  I  roam 

By  woody  holt  or  grassy  swell, 
Or  where  the  sun  strikes  new-turn'd  loam 

To  gleaming  bronze,  or  by  the  shore 

Follow  the  yellow'd  curves  of  foam 
And  see  the  wrinkl'd  sand  grow  frore 

As   gives   the   tide. 

***** 

Tho.se  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore  will  welcome  the  tMo  new  volumes  that 
come  to  us  from  Messrs.  Macmiilan  and  Co.,  a  volume  of 
poems  in  sequel  to  Gitanjali  called  Fruit-Gathering 
(4s.  6d.  net),  and  a  volume  of  short  stories,''called //M»^n'- 
Stories  and  other  Stories  (5s.  net).  The  stories  are  slight 
and  often  picturesque  with  a  simple  moral  or  an  obvious 
touch  of  sentiment.  Now  and  then  the  translation  seems 
to  be  at  fault,  and  there  is  a  play  on  words  in  "  The  King- 
dom of  Cards  "  that  somehow  strikes  a  false  note.  But 
both  here  and  in  the  poems,  the  fact  of  translation  makes 
me  chary  of  criticism.  Here,  I  feel,  is  an  Oriental  in 
a  frock-coat  who  may  look  quite  a  different  creature  in 
his  own  native  garment.  The  Sacred  Tales  of  India 
(Macmiilan  and  Co.,  2s.  net),  which  D.wijendra  Nath- 
Neogi  has  collected  are  in  rather  a  different  position. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  be  literature.  They  arc  the 
stories  of  the  gods  which  are  recited  by  the  women  of  the 
zenanas  oi  Bengal  at  their  Vratas,  or  religious  ceremonies. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  point  of  comparison  of  these 
artless  tales  with  the  more  sophisticated  work  of 
Sir  Rabindranath.  It  is  valuable  and  important  to  learn 
what  we  can  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  and,  as  Mr. 
Neogi  says,  these  stories  "  are  extremely,  interesting  also 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  recesses  of  the  Indian 
woman's  heart." 

***** 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  diihculty  the  author  has  had  in 
rendering  the  slang  of  the  French  soldier  in  satisfactory 
English  Rene  Benjamin's  Gaspard  the  Poilu  (Heinemann, 
5s.  net),  will  ha^■e  a  considerable  appeal  in  its  English 
dress.  It  is  the  most  successful  attempt  I  have  read  to 
give  a  full  length  portrait  of  'the  French  soldier.  This 
study  of  the  debonair  snail-dealer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Gaite, 
who  marries  his  mistress  in  the  first  leave  he  gets,  keeps 
comrades  and  officers  in  good  spirits  by  his  own  unfailing 
merriment,  saves  himself  when  in'  trouble  wdfh  the 
authorities  by  resourceful  quips,  and  never  forgets  that 
he  is  fighting  for  France,  enables  us  to  see  without  too 
much  of  the  sentimental  idealisation  natural  to  fiction 
the  sort  of  man  who  is  brother  to  our  English  Tommy.  I 
am  glad  there  is  an  English  version  of  the  book,  and  "hope 
it  will  be  re^d. 

***** 

Two  more  \-olumes  of  war  verse— Rhymes  of  a  Red 
Cross  Man,  by  Robert  W.  Service,  the  "  Canadian 
Kipling  "  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  3s.  6d.  net),  and  Fragments, 
by  Evan  Morgan  (Erskine  Macdonald,  2s.  6d.  net). 
Mr.  Service's  poems  are  smooth,  virile  and  effective.  They 
are  mostly  of  a  ballad  type,  and  should  lend  themselves 
well  to  recitation.  I  liked  especially  the  simple  irony  of 
"  The  Coward,"  the  effective  surprise  of  "  The  Ballad  of 
Soulful  Sam,"  and  the  little  tribute  to  Joffre  in  "  Grand- 
pere."  There  should  be  immediate  popularity  for  this 
volume.  Mr.  Evan  Morgan's  volume  has  a"  different 
interest.  He  is  ambitious  as  a  poet,  and  tries  to  express 
Ins  eariy  experiences  of  life  in  various  and  complicated 
cadences.  He  never  quite  reaches  perfection,  but  no 
one  can  say,  after  reading  such  a  lyric  as  "  The  Sea's 
Song,"  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  in  him. 
I-ragmenfs  expresses  pleasantly  enough  the  spring-tide  of 
a  life  of  promise,  but  it  leaves  it  an  open  question 
whether  that  promise  will  express  it.self  in  verse  or  in 
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Ski  Boots 

(With  or   without   Straps). 

The  Ski  Boot  Idea  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Country  accustomed  to 
cold  and  snow.  The  high  double 
sides  of  this  type  of  boot  permit  of 
an  extra  pair  of  socks  being  worn, 
which  affords  warmth  and 
protection. 


The  "  Five  Guinea "  Ski 
Boot  has  the  patent  Fortmason 
Waterproof  Leather  throughout, 
the  soles  are  extra  strong,  and  the 
whole  boot  is  as  supple  as  a  slipper 
and  lasts  for  years. 


£5:5:0 


FORTMASON    FRENCH    FIELD   BOOTS. 

The  "  French  "  Field  Boot  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
Field  Boot.  It  is  only  necessary  to  slacken  three  buckles 
to  rest  the  leg.  In  an  emergency  the  boot  is  quickly 
readjusted. 

In  Fortmason  leather  (extra  strong  and  supple),  £5  :  5  :  0 
In  ordinary  leather  -  -  -  £4  :  4  :  0 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application, 
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NOW    READY 

THE  CELLAR-HOUSE 
OF  PERVYSE 

A    TALE    OF    UNCOMMON    THINGS. 

From    th«    Journals    and    Letteiis    of    the    BARONESS    DE     T'SERCLAES    OE 
RATTENDAEL   and  MISS   MAIRI   CHISHOLM. 

Post   Slit,  clolh,  Contnimnij  SJ  pagex  of  illustrations  from   photot/raplis. 
Price  6».  net. 

Of  all  the  splendid  stories  brought  forth  Ijy  the  war.  there  is  none  that 
catches  the  imagination  more  than  this,  that  two  girls  sliould  have  been  up 
at  the  front,  actually  in  the  firing-line,  the  whole  time  sinw  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  tending  the  soldiers  not  only  in  the  way  of  dressing  their 
wounds  but  by  taking  hot  soup  and  cocoa  into  the  trenches,  and  even  to  the 
very  outposts. 

Iherc  they  liave  lived  for  the  most  paj-t  in  a  tiny  cellar,  shelled  again  and 
again,  not  taking  off  their  clothes  for  weeks  on  end.  eating  what  they  could 
!!et,  and  thankful  for  the  rough  rations  of  the  men.  .Then  when  the  cellar 
was  swamped  out  they  moved  to  another  tumble-down  cottage,  only  to  be 
shelled  out  twice    more. 

NOW   READY 

MEDALS     OF     OUR 
FIGHTING    MEN 

By  STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  F.R.E.S.. 

Author  of  "Peeps  at  Postage  Stamps,"  ctc- 

r.nr'je  Crown   sio.  c(ot?i,  containing  16  full-page  ijlates,  i  of  them   in  colour. 

Price  3».   6d.  net. 

This  work  is  a  popular  account  of  the  medals  which  have  been  awarded 
to  the  Navy  and  Army  since  their  introduction  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizalieth. 
There  are  twelve  chapters,  which  deal  in  turn  with  the  various  classes  jf 
medals;  Hfty-nine  illustrations  from  photograph-s,  depicting  tlie  most  note- 
worthy specimens ;  and  four  coloured  plates  with  representations  of  sixty-on: 
medal  ribbons  and  miiiiatuj-es  of  ten  foreign  decorations.  Tlie  letterpress 
not  only  describes  the  actual  medals,  but  gives  data  concerning  the  making 
of  nie{:al8,  the  chief  medallists,  the  regulation*  which  affect  tlie  granting  of 
medals,  the  circumstances  which  have  influenced  such  awards,  etc.  Many 
Colonial  medals  and  ribbons  are  described,  and  there  is  an  interesting  appendix 
which  deals  with  the  chief  Foreign  awards,  with  special  reference  to  those  of 
OUT  Allies. 

I       A.   &  C.  BLACK,  Ltd.,  4,  5  and  6  Soho  Square,    London,  W. 


The  TIELOCKEN 

"  This  coat  is  so  comfortable  that  I  shall  be  sorry 
when  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  the  best  protection  against . 
wind,  snow  and  rain  that  I  have  ever  met-"—H.S. 
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Military 
Catalogues 
Post  Free 
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The  Severest  Test 

that  a  Weatherproof  can  undergo  is  a  cfimpaign,  involving  exposure 
to  every  kind  of  weather  for  months  on  end,  and  it  is  under  such 
conditions  that  THE  TIELOCKEN  BURBERRY  proves  itself 
"  the  most  effectual  safeguard  ever  invented." 

A  Double  Shield  Where  Most  Needed 

THE  TIELOCKEN  doubly  covers  every  vulnerable  part  of  the 
body,  providing,  from  chin  to  knees,  light,  comfortable  and  health- 
ful protection  against  wet  or  cold. 

Proof  Without  Enervating  Heat 

THE  TIELOCKEN  ensures  reliable  security  without  the  aid  of 
rubber,  oiled-silk,  or  any  other  heat-condensing  agent  that  would 
make  it  cumbersome  and  injurious  to  health. 

No  Buttons  to  Fasten  or  Lose 

.Another  valuable  feature  of  THE  TIELOCKEN  is  the  avoidance 
of  buttons.  E.Kcept  for  the  adjustment  of  the  upright  collar, 
it  is  securely  held  by  means  of  a  strap-and-buckle. 
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German    East    Africa 

From    a    Settler's    Point    of    View 
By    John    A.     Jordan 


MANY  thousands  of  young  men  will  lia\e 
acquired  a  taste  for  outdoor  and.aclixi  hli 
through  their  training  and  service  during  thi> 
war,  and  will  lind  it  difficult,  if  not  impossiMc 
to  return  to  sedentarv  lornis  of  occupation  as  a  nu  an> 
of  livelihood.  It  is  to  the  I^ritish  Dominions  and  to 
her  captured  possessions  that  they  will  look  to  give  them 
the  chance  of  the  outdoor  life  to^hich  they  have  become 
accustomed.  East  Africa  was  the  richest  colony  (Ger- 
many had,  and  I  gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  it  in  my 
wanderings.  The  lolluwing  hints  based  on  actual  c.\- 
■  perience  may  be  found  of  practical  use. 

itic  first  thing  a  settler  needs  in  the  selection  ut  a 
suitable  farm  is  good  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  so  thai 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  his  suffering  too  seventy 
should  he  be  overtaken  by  drought.  Also  he  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  land  well  stocked  with  suffiiitnl. 
timber  and  stone  which  will  be  required  for  the  building 
of  house  and  kraals.  Should  he  mtend  to  devote  hinisell 
to  agriculture,  he  sliould  choose  land  near  a  railwaw 
otherwise,  unless  he  is  growing  valuable  crops  that  are 
bringing  in  a  large  profit,  it  will  not  pay  to  transport 
produce  a  long  distance  by  waggon. 

When  the  (iovernment  join  up  British  and  (unnan 
East  Africa  they  should  consider  this  fact  and  carr\  the 
railway  through  the  most  fertile  and  healthy  land.  \\i; 
have  now  built  a  light  railway  from  Voi  to  Kilimanjaro, 
a  distance  of  about  90  miles."  During  the  recent  fighting 
this  has  been  of  untold  use  for  the  speedy  conveyance 
of  troops  and  munitions.  From  a  settler's  point  of 
view  it  is  useless,  for  the  country  from  Voi  to  Ta\eta, 
through  which  it  runs  are:  the  Seringeti  IMains,  which 
are  dry,  sandy  and  waterless  and  ol  no  use  hut  as  a  game 
reserve.  The  first  river  is  at  Taveta,  the  forest  banks 
of  which  are  covered  with  tsetse  fly,  the  bite  of  which 
i<  fatal  to  horses  and  cattle. 

On  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro  and  all  the  surronndmg 
districts  planters  have  had  splendid  results  from  the 
culti\ation  of  coffee  and  fibre,  and  they  can  send  their 
crops  by  direct  line  from  Mushi  to  Tanga  on  the  coast 
Were  a  railway  to  be  carried  from  Lumbwa  station  on 
tl)c  Uganda  railway  to  Fort  Ikonia  in  the  new  colony,  a 
distance  of  150  miles,  the  line  would  be  run  through  the 
best  part  of  the  colony,  containing  a  large  num!)er  of 
rivers,  whose  banks  are  well  timbered,  and  possessmg 
natural  salt  licks  for  the  stock.  It  has  in  addition  the 
advantage  of  being  the  healthiest  part  of  East  Africa,  at 
an  altitude  of  8,000  ft.,  rejoicing  in  a  cool  temperature 
in  which  the  mosquito  does  not  e.xist  In  character 
the  country  resembles  an  enormous  English  park,  where 
the  land  is  suitable  both  for  grazing  and  agriculture. 

The  binlding  ol  this  railway  should  not  be  very  costly, 
il  carried  out  by  Indian  labour.  The  Uganda  railway 
cost  just  over  £5,000,000.  It  runs  a  distance  of  580  miles 
through  very  difficult  country.  This  work  would  be  the 
means  of  introducing  more  skilled  Indian  workmen  into 
the  cotmtry.  They  are  always  in  great  demand  amongst 
the  settlers,  being  s])ecially  useful  on  a  property  where 
there  is  building  and  fencing  to  be  done  on  a  largo  scale. 

From  Ikoma  to  Tabora,  the  (icrman's  finest  inland 
town,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  the  land  is  gi\on  up 
to  agriculture  and.  the  rearing  of  stock.  It  is  a  country 
with  plenty  of  native  labour,  suitable  for  porterage  and 
any  kind  of  manual  work  which  does  not  require  much 
brains.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  this  territory  are 
the  Washise,  who  grow  Wimbee  and  Matama  grain,  and 
rear  small  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  the  En-^lusu  who 
cultivate  grain,  beans  and  potatoi^s,  and  poss■J■^s  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  at  Tabora  there  is  an  .\rab  settlement, 
wherv there  arc  extensive  plantations  of  tropical  Iruits. 
ThevMlso  grow  cloves,  chillies  and  pepper,  \Vi.i:li  they 
ex})ort  in  large  quantities,  and  which  tiijd  a  ready  m^h^et 
at  most  excellent  prices. 

The  Sukumu  and  Monuwazie  are  practically  two 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  tribe,  being  the  strongest 
of  all  the  native  tribes.   Thcv  inhabit  a  very  large  area. 


They  own  a  very  great  amount  of  stock  but  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  They  grow  every  kind  of  grain, 
three  different  varieties  of  beans,  also  a  great  deal  of 
small  white  millet,  which  is  called  mafuta,  from  which 
they  extract  a  \er>'  fine  oil,  used  for  cooking  purposes, 
and  also  for  smearing  their  bodies.  They  also  cultivate 
chillies  and  ground  nuts,  which  they  take  into  the  towns 
and  sell  to  the  traders,  who  export  them  to  Europe  in 
big  consignments.  The  ships  putting  in  at  the  different 
ports  on  the  lake  load  up  with  thousands  of  bags. 

Some  Native  Tribes 

In  the  district  surrounding  Tabora  the  Manyama  tribe 
live.  They  do  not  grow  much  grain  and  keep  \'ery  little 
stock,  jMcferring  to  become  soldiers  or  policemen  to  the 
trouble  of  growing  their  own  food.  The  Wagia  tribes, 
which  in  the  British  Colony  are.  called  Kavirondo,  dwell 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  These  people 
maintain  large  herds  of  stock  and  grow  large  crops  of 
cotton,  in  addition  to  all  their  own  food  supplies  They 
are  great  fishermen  and  obtani  much  fish  from  the  lakes, 
which  they  sell  in  the  local  market. 

,  The  hilly  country  is  the  home  of  the  Buragi  tribes,  also 
large  agriculturists,  who  keep  a  little  stock  and  poultry. 
The  Ukarrie  tribes,  inhabiting  some  of  the  islands  that 
were  ow-ned  by  the  Ciermans  in  Victoria  I  Nyanza,  are 
mainly  engaged  in  fishing. 

In  the  districts  of  Munanya  and  Shirati,  two  ports  on 
Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Germans  had  started  large  rubber 
plantations  and  enormous  rice  fields.  The  rubber 
mostly  planted  was  Para,  and  from  all  accounts  it  has 
'  given  cxcellerit  results.  The  rice  requires  improveinent. 
The  crops  are  satisfactory,  but  in  the  threshing,  which  is 
done  by  the  natix-es,  they  break  the  grain  too  much, 
besides  lea\ing  the  husks  amongst  the  cleaned  rice. 

A  great  industry  could  be  begun  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane,  which  grows  in  those  parts  like  .1  weed. 
The  introduction  of  Indians,  who  understand  the  growing 
and  crushing  of  the  cane,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  country.  Small  expense  would  be  incurred  by  the 
Government  in  imi)orting  Indian  agriculturists  with  their 
families.  The  country  is  most  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
all  their  staple  foods,  and  the  climate  is  much  the  same  as 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Thousands 
of  acres  round  the  lake  could  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  this  purpose.  Many  of  the  storekeepers  already 
there  are  Indian  immigrants,  and  they  seem  to  have  be- 
■  come  acclimatised  and  settled  down  in  the  country  as 
though  it  were  their  native  land. 

Another  profitable  industry  is  fibre  growing,  which  if 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  should  prove  very  success- 
ful. Very  good  resiflts  have  been  obtained  from  the 
cultivation  of  fibre  in  British  East  Africa. 

Settlers  who  are  lucky  enough  to  secure  farms  in 
German  East  Africa,  would  have  a  great  many  things  in 
their  favour  from  the  beginning.  Living  expenses  are 
extremely  cheap  :  a  man  can  live  on  £1  a  week.  Labour- 
ers can  be  procured  in  any  nr.mbers  and  at  a  remarkably 
low  wage.  Natives  are  only  too  pleased  to  work  for 
three  rupees  a  month  and  10  hellas  (one  penny)  a  day  for 
food.  Every  description  of  stock  is  purchasable  at  a 
reasonable  price,  the  natives  having  such  large  herds  that 
they  arc  always  willing  to  dispose  of  some  ot  them.  The 
country  in  the  interior  is  health}',  and  even  the  land  in 
the  innnediate  vicinity  of  the  lake  has  now  been  rendenxl 
habitable  for  lunopeans  by  the  clearing  away  of  the 
rank  undergrowth,  which  was  the  cause  of  so',  much 
fever.  In  former  days  an  average  of  five  out  of  every  ten 
Europeans,  it  they  dwelt  by  the  lake  for  any  time,  died 
of  black  water  fever.  Now  there  are  large  towns  of 
Europeans,  who  only  suffer  from  the  ordinary  sick- 
nesses one  is  subject  to  in  any  part  of  Africa.        ^ 

After  travelling  Africa  for  sixteen  years  I  would  desire 
no  better  spot  to  settle  in  tlian  German  East  .Mrica, 
once  it  is  under  British  rule. 
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If    hard    work   is    sapping 

your  strength reinforce 

with    BOVRIL 


HARD  work  does  not  hurt 
you  if  you  are  properly  fed. 
But  if  your  food  does  not  nourish 
you,  fatigue  saps  youc  strength 
until  a  breach  is  made  for  illness 
to  enter  in.  Tou  are  sure  of  being 
nourished  if  you  take  "Bovril. 

The  body-building  powers  ot 
Bovril  have  been  proved  by 
independent  scientific  investigation 
to  be  ten  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  taken.  And  that  is 
exactly  why  Bovril  is  so  valuable 
when  one  is  working  at  high 
pressure. 


The  body  is  being  perpetually 
and  literallv  "  broken  down." 
The  old  tissues  perish  and  must  be 
replaced  by  new  ones.  This  process 
is  known  to  science  as  "metabolism" 
and  the  harder  you  work  the  faster 
the  body  is  "  broken  down." 

Bovril  helps  you  to  build  up  the 
body  faster  than  work  and  life  break 
it  down.  That  is  why  Bovril  safe- 
guards your  health  and  gives  you, 
over  and  above,  that  store  Oi 
splendid  energy  which  makes  livinor 
a  pleasure.  Start  taking  Bovril 
to-day. 


For  the  Front — The  most  convenient  pack 
to  send  out  to  Officers  is  Campaigning 
'Bovril.    Six  ^-oz.  tins  in  a  compact  parcel. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  Beef,  the 
raw  material  of  Bovril,  the  price  of  Bovril  has 
not  been  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


Bovril 

gives 

strength 

to  win 
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FR  name  was  Marie  Soleil.  She  lived  in  a  tiny 
room  that  smelt  of  faded  things.  She  had  lived 
there  neatly  and  uncomplainingly  for  fifteen  \e,irs. 
No  one  had  ever  minded  what  became  of  her.  >lie 
eked  out  u  timid,  honest  and  spiritless  existence  by  fabricating 
paper  flowers.  Indeed  she  looked  like  a  wilted  pink  fli^wer 
that  has  lain  too  long  without  care.  Yet  loveless  and  un- 
graceful. Marie  Soleil  guarded,  tucked  in  a  secret  sanctuary 
of  imigination,  wistful  tendencies  towards  romance  and 
adventure.  ^ 

When  she  was  loneliest,  she  would  stand  and  stare  out  of 
the  narrow  window  which  seemed  to  be  merely  basti'd  in 
the  slanting  roof  of  the  old  house.  She  stared  with 
dull  small  eyes  wondering  at  the  decomposed  stridences 
of  the  city.  Fragments  of  inconsequent  sound  mounted 
reiterating  notes  and  themes,  as  if  instruments  of  a 
vast  orchestra  were  tuning  tirelessly  while  waiting  signal 
for  a  concerted  harmony  which  never  came.  In  certain  moods 
of  Paris,  through  blue  haze,  the  houses  grinning  and  blinking 
like  linked  files  of  monsters  in  grotesque  hats,  with  chimneys 
as  p  umes,  seemed  poised  for  the  figures  of  a  quadrille. 
She -thought  they  leered  and  winked  at  her,  inviting  her  to 
the  dance.  Often  she  shook  her  head  at  them.  But  they 
were  friendlier  than  the  strangers,  who  with  averted  faces 
hurried  over  the  cool  slate-coloured  streets.  She  had  never 
solved  the  tricks  of  relationship  or  gained  by  eloquent  personal 
appeal  any  human  recognition  of  value.  She  coimted  nods 
and  casual  words,  the  sum  due  her  of  sociability. 

Now  while  she  made  paper  flowers  for  a  living  and  stared 
out  of  the  window,  nations  intrigued,  combined  and  decided 
momentous  affairs.  Then  one  day  there  was  war.  Where- 
upon preconceived  attitudes  and  complacencies  scattered 
like  chaff  in  a  cyclone,  and  the  people  of  many  nations  were 
thrust  suddenly  into  conscious  forms  of  pain  and  violence. 
Men  leagued  in  armies  strove  by  destroying  to  survive. 
Problems  of  families,  homes,  affairs  of  individuals  vanished 
beneath  the  trampling  tramping  obedient  masses  moved 
onwards  with  clock  of  machinery  by  calculating  governments. 

Marie  Soleil  stopped  making  paper  flowers,  since  she  could 
no  longer  sell  them.  With  this  brusque  cessation  of  livelihood, 
she  joined  dismayed  throngs,  entered  the  vortex  of  taxed 
responsibility  and  became  a  quickened  nerve  in  a  responsive 
population.  Only  no  one  had  time  to  notice  her  readiness  to 
play  her  part. 

In  vain  she  pinned  a  penny  tricoloured  badge  of  France 
upon  her  shabby  coat,  and  mingled  wistfully  with  febrile 
crowds.  In  vain  she  circled  discursive  groups,  listening  to 
loud  opinions,  nodding  approval  or  sighing  in  gentle  echo  of 
public  sentiment.  Since  she  had  sent  no  man  away  to  die, 
her^veeping  could  only  water  other  graves  and  there  were 
already  enough  tears  for  those. 

Wherever  she  went,  through  the  tiny  street  which  had 
known  her  for  fifteen  years,  in  the  expectant  city  among  the 
hushed  black  browed  women  who  clung  together  sharing 
fears  and  pride,  she  could  only  touch  the  rim  of  their  anguish. 
And  when  she  ventured  to  intrude  upon  their  banded  talk 
with  halting  phrase  of  comfort,  they  would  first  turn  eagerly 
to  her,  question  her  authority,  then  shake  their  heads  and 
murmur  :     "  It    is   easy   to   talk.  Mademoiselle  but 

it  is  never  the  same  when  you  have  no  one  out  there.     .     .     ." 

The  concierge,  a  stout  voluble  guardian  of  the  old  house, 
assembled  daily  a  round  of  cronies  in  her  gloomy  den  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  The  place  smelt  of  chicory  and  lard,  and 
shadows  lay  stuffily  over  her  Xorman  bed,  red-covered  table 
andj|citchen  chairs.  But  on  the  mantel-piece  in  antiquated 
franves  stood  a  male  generation  of  her  family,  all  in  uniform. 
She  had  a  brother  in  the  trenches,  a  nephew  had  already  been 
wounded.  Now  to  the  clack  of  tongues,  the  concierge  direc- 
ted importantly  the  confection  of  socks  and  scarves  for  "  our 
ones."  Marie  Soleil  envied  these  women  their  knitting.  She 
knew  that  in  all  the  city  women  were  bending  over  needles 
and  wool.  But  she  had  not  money  enough  to  buy  wool  nor 
indeed  anyone  to  knit  for.  Everywhere  she  applied  for 
work,  they  explained  to  her  in  set  phrase  that  they  had  no 
need  of  extra  good  will,  or  that  she  would  have  to  supply  her 
own  materials,  or  that  they  only  accepted  members  of  such 
and  such  a  society.  So  she  would  steal  back  to  her  little 
room,  rebuffed  and  ashamed  of  her  enforced  inactivity,  and 
wonder  more  than  ever  why  in  the  pulsing  tragic  events  of 
the  day  she  had  no  place. 

She  grew  thinner  and  more  subdued.  Her  sa.vings  came 
to  a  frail  showing.  Winter  threatened.  The  acrid  fragrance 
of  chrysanthemums  edged  the  frosting  air.  Women  knitted 
harder  than  ever  for  tiie  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  who  with 


numbed   fingers  were  pulling  and  pulling  at  triggers  set  to 
kill. 

Marie  Soleil,  driven  with  the  rest  into  an  inclement  season, 
tried  not  to  think  of  herself. 

"  They  are  colder  than  I  could  ever  be." 

She  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  help.  Besides  first  considera- 
tion was  due  to  the  women  whose  men  were  fighting.  She 
could  not  conceive  of  armies,  battles  and  ravaged  lands,  nor 
hear  the  echo  of  cannon.  She  loved  the  bandaged  convales- 
cents, who  in  faded  uniforms  passed  consciously  with  glistening 
grateful  eyes,  glad  above  all  to  be  still  alive.  They  never 
noticed  her.  But  to  her  each  was  a  hero,  the  saviour  of  her 
country.  She  worshipped  them  as  a  young  girl,  choosing 
shyly  the  perfect  man,  thrones  him  high  above  all  other  men. 

Sometimes  her  concierge  talked  to  her  and  gave  her  news 
of  the  brother  and  nephew,  adding  with  a  wise  nod  : 

"  You  are  fortunate  to  have  no  one.  Mademoiselle.  It  is 
different  .  .  ."  which  seemed  to  Marie  Soleil  a  covert 
reproach. 

Then  came  the  Day  of  the  Dead.  The  people  of  the  city 
streamed  in  thick,  quiet  masses  to  the  cemeteries.  They  went 
united  in  cult  of  souvenir,  to  visit  and  flower  their  dead.  It 
was  a  day  of  flowers.  The  tang  of  wilting  chrysanthemums, 
musty  whiffs  of  fading  violets,  the  persuasive  fragrance  of 
tributes  stirred  through  the  cold  grey  day.  Armies  of  flowers 
walked  vividly  to  chosen  graves  and  knelt  refreshingly. 
Assembled  families  went  soberly  to  cluster  around  some 
shrine.  Tjie  restless  spirit  of  battle  fields  seemed  bidden  to 
the  stone  houses  of  the  dead.  Beside  the  carved  labelling 
slabs  of  monuments  and  crosses,  floated  intangibly,  the  name- 
less souls  of  soldiers,  who  had  travelled  far,  bidding  for  per 
manent  hospitality.  It  was  as  if  collected  in  grave  unity 
the  mourned  military  dead  of  France  had  given  tryst. 

Marie  Soleil  felt  disgraced  because  she  had  no  one  to  weep 
for  on  such  a  day.  However,  she  put  on  her  rusty  black  cape 
that  hung  in  meagre  folds,  her  jaded  straw  hat  with  a  feather 
neatly  circling  a  low  brim,  and  pinning  the  tricoloured  badge 
in  bright  view,  crept  forth  to  join  the  crowds.  Lost,  un- 
heeded in  the  black  streams  that  welled  devoutly  through 
the  city  she  wandered,  eyeing  each  draped  woman  wistfully. 
It  was  a  solemn  claim  to  respectability  to  own  a  grave. 

At  the  gates  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  wedged  in  the  onward  crush, 
caught  in  an  embroidered  napery  of  masses  that  seemed  to 
merge  into  some  livid  face  expressing  suitable  expectancy, 
she  drifted  towards  the  graves.  Because  the  draft  of  strangers 
was  flecked  with  rich-toned  blooms,  she  bought  a  two  sou 
bunch  of  violets.  They  gave  her  confidence,  attached  her 
to  the  day.  She  held  them  consciously,  inviting  the  fleet 
compassion  of  a  look  or  gesture  in  the  throng.  She  was  glad 
that  she  was  dressed  in  black.  No  idea  of  deception  troubled 
her  naive  longing  to  be  kin  with  those  she  mourned.  A 
gentle  readiness  to  follow  them  allayed  her  usual  timidity. 

She  wandered  through  the  gate,  past  lined  scrutinising 
guardians  up  the  sloping  alley. 

The  alleys  widened  quietly,  or  curved  in  narrow  paths, 
weaving  patterns  tangled  among  undusted  stones.  The 
hill  was  contemplative,  rounded,  billowing  to  greyish  green 
distances.  Tawny  autumn  leaves  hung  massed  sumptuously 
by  slender  golden  threads  from  the  trees,  and  marking  the 
hour  and  season,  sailed  in  meditative  solitude  to  the  ground, 
there  to  be  trampled  on  and  crumbled  into  dust. 

Mary  Soleil  climbed  the  hill  alone,  pretending  to  hunt  her 
path.  The  passers-by  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  a  normal 
sociable  atmosphere,  as  if  once  in  this  city,  the  mask  of  cir- 
cumstance might  relax  without  olfending  their  dead.  Besides, 
it  was  Sunday,  their  usual  day  of  rest.  Marie  Soleil  crept  on 
up  the  hill.  A  side-path  beckoned  to  her,  and  she  followed  its 
secret  shadows.  A  great  longing  pervaded  her  soul.  She 
preten  led  that  someone  who  had  cared  for  her — a  soldier, 
perhaps— lay  tranquilly  awaiting  her  visit.  She  dreamed 
that  in  all  this  tangled  world  of  living  and  dead,  some  right 
of  love  and  memory  belonged  to  her.  This  garden  seemed  an 
elysian  field  wherein  rested  weary  ones.  And  she  was  weary  ! 
So  weary  with  the  burden  of  her  insignificance  that  she  faltered 
and  stumbled  against  a  grave.  It  was  a  freshly  moulded 
grave,  hidden  at  the  foot  of  a  dried  bush.  A  homely  cross  . 
sentinelled  its  ungarlanded  mound.  Upon  the  cross  was 
written  :  "  Jean  B6ret,  Soldier — killed  at  Charleroi  " — the 
date,  and  that  was  all. 

Marie  Soleil  stared  down,  sweet  pity  warming  her.     She 

thought  of  the  soldiers  she  had  seen.     They  had  meant  to 

her  the  army  of  France.     Jean  Beret  had  been  one  of  them 

She  thought  of  the  grey  ambulances  roUing  down  the  vivid 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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The 

SERBIAN 
RELIEF    FUND 

Patroness  : 
HER    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

President : 
THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    LONDON. 


*HE  present  calls  upon  the  Fund  repre- 
sent upwards  of  j^l 5,000  per  month, 
and  the  end  of  its  resources  is  in  sight.     The 
'Fund  is  most  economically  distributed,  the 
management  expenses  being-  less  than  Ij/i. 

Serbian  Prisoners  of  War 

The  Serbian  Relief  Fund  is  now  supplying 
(through  an  admirably-conducted  Swiss  agency  in 
Berne)  a  DAILY  BREAD  RATION  to  upwards 
of  50,000  Serbian  prisoners  of  war.  The  Fund 
is  expending  nearly  £5,000  per  month  on  food 
alone.  Clothing,  which  is  greatly  needed,  is  also 
being  supplied  as  far  as  the  means  allow. 
REMEMBER  I  Their  own  country  ca?i  send 
them  nothing.  We  are  the  one  source  through 
which  they  can  obtain  relief. 

Education  of  Serbian  Boys 

300  Serbian  boys  are  now  being  educated  in 
England  under  the  auspices  of  the  Serbian 
Relief  Fund,  which  has  made  itself  responsible 
for  their  welfare. 

Refugees  in  Corsica 

The  Serbian  Relief  Fund,  co-operating  with  the 
F'rench  authorities,  is  carrying  on  extensive  work 
amongst  the  large  numbers  of  Serbian  refugees 
in  Corsica — improving  their  housing  accom- 
modation, establishing  work-rooms,  and  in  many 
other  ways  helping  to  make  the  lives  of  these 
poor  people  more  tolerable. 

PLEASE  HELP  SERBIA 

The  need  for  funds  is  unlimited. 

We  also  need  shirts,  socks,  and  underclothing  for  the 
prisoners  ;  household  linen,  dressings  and  clothing  for  the 
hospital  in  Macedonia. 

Cheques  should  be   made  payable  to 

THE    EARL    OF    PLYMOUTH, 

and   addressed  to 

5,    CROMWELL     ROAD,     LONDON,    S.W. 

(ONLY    ADDRESS). 

All  Parcels  to  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carrington  Wilde, 
Serbian    Relief  Fund,  5,  Cromwell  Road, 
London,    S.W. 

Send  for  latest  report,  "For  Serbia,"  describing  the 
past,  present,  and  future  work  of  the  Fund. 
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ALL  DAYS  ARE 
DEXTER    DAYS 

Regular  use  JistinguisLes  the 
Dexter — no  Icfs  ttan  lasting 
■weather  protection.  Cool  on 
close  days,  comforting  on  cool 
days,  smart    on   fine   days,   im- 

penetraoie    on    wet    days 

a    joy     on     days    of    exercise. 

POPULAR        STYLES        FKOJI 


48/6  to  84/- 


FOR       G  K  N  T  L  E  M  K  N 
GENTLEWOMEN  


AND 

-  r  wo 


SUPPLIED  BY  AGENTS  KVKRYWHKRE 

W'l'   for    Brockuri    and    Pattt     m    la 

Wal.a,,,    Scan   &■    Ca..    l.tl.,    Calhcarl.    Gtasiim. 


Please  come  yourself,, and  BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS- 

THE    CHURCH    ARMY 

ANNUAL    SALE   OF    WORK 

will  be  held  at  the 

PORTMAN  ROOMS,  Baker  Street,  London,  W., 

on 

'Vuesday  &   Wednesday,   21st  &   22nd  U^C.o'^ember, 
IN    AID    OF    THE    SOCIETY'S 

WAR    WORK 

AND      GENERAL       PURPOSES. 
To  be  Opened  each  day  at  2.30  p.m..  on  Tuesday,  2l5t  November,  by 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT, 

And  on  Wednesday,  22nd  November,  by  the 
COUNTESS     OF    DUNDONALD. 
ADMISSION:— First  Day,  2.30  to  4,  2s.  6d.;    4  to  7.30,   Is. 

Second  Day,  2.30  to  6.   Is.     Children  Half-price. 

.<  P*-*!^'^.^'P1i?'°  "**"''"'"''''"«"  """'"'"'"'""y   received.     Cheguei    being   crowed 
Barcl>r»  s/c  Churcli  Army,''  payable  to  Prebendary  CARLILE,  D.D.,    Hon.  Chief 
Secretary.  Headguarleri.  BryanslonSlreel.,  Marble  Arch    Londoo    W. 


With 

Honter 

Giver, 

£3/7/1 


**UMfi 


LTD. 

•Active  Service"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Lumicou*  Figures  &  Hands 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

In    Silver    Cases  with    Screw    Bezel 

and  Back.  «:;{   3s    Gold,  £6  lOs. 

With     Hunter    or    Hall-Hunter    cover. 

Silver.  X^a  Ts.  tid.      Gold.  i:.t  lOs. 

Others  in    Silver   from     4^X£    lOs. 

Gold  from  £5  lOs. 

Military  Bad|;e  Broocbes. 

/Iny  Regimental  ^aJge  Perfectly 

Modelled. 

fb:c£s  on  application 

Sketches  sttnl  lor  approval. 

£6/10/-    25  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W. 

and  62  &  64  LUDQATE  HILL.   F.C. 
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PRESIDENT     WILSON 


This  remarkable  bust  of  President  V\'ilson  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Jo 
Davidson,  one  of  America's  cleverest  sculptors.  Mr.  Davidson's 
work  is  well-kno»n  in  this  country,  his  bust  of  Joseph  Conrad  being 
perhaps  his  best  known  and  most  remarkable  achievement  over  here. 


{Continued  from  page  22) 
brilliant  streets.     She  closed  her  eyes  suddenly  and  sank  u')on 
her  knees,  laying  reverently  the  two  sou  buncii  of  \iolets  upon 
the    unliowered    earthy     surface.     Tlie    violets    softened    a 
relentless  line. 

In  kneeling  she  took  possession  of  the  grave.  Perhaps 
Jean  Beret,  forgotten,  laid  away,  had  known  that  she  would 
find  him.  He  must  have  been  a  "brave  honest-faced  little 
soldier  in  a  bright  uniform.  Once,  long  ago,  in  a  far  away 
\-illage,  she  had  seen  such  a  young'  man  and  he  had  smiled 
at  her.  Jean  Beret  smiled  so  now,  and  smiling,  mysterioaslv 
too;<  her  by  the  hand.     Why  should  he  not  belong  to  her  '  " 

She  knelt  in  a  young  ecstasy  of  dreams.  telMng 
herself  a  beautiful  story.  She  had  known  Jean  Beret  in  a 
village.  He  had  loved  her  and  they  had  walked  tof^ether 
thrvmgh  spicy  fields,  she  leaning  on  his  arm.  Then  she  had 
i-one  away,  and  he  had  waited  for  her  to  come  back  until 
the  war.  He  marched  away  with  the  others.  Now  he  was 
dead  and  she  had  found  him.  ■ 

Aiarie  Soldi  stumbled  to  her  feet  and  went  with  the  rest, 
cariymg  securely,  enfolded  in  a  new,  a  reverent  radiance' 
her  ihusion,  telling  herself  over  and  over  again  the  story  of 
Jean  Beret's  love. 

The  concierge  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house,  nodded 
in  a  condescending  way. 

■'  You  went  to  tlie  cemetery,  Mademoiselle  ?" 

Then  Marie  Soleil  said  :  "  I  went  to  visit  the  grave  of  my 
fiance,  he  was  killed  at  Charleroi." 

"  Your  fianci  "  cried  the  concierge,  hastening  after  Marie 
Solcil  and  detaining  her.     "  I  never  knew.     .     .      " 

Marie  answered  quietly  :    "  Why  should  you  know  -  " 

The  concierge  bobbed  uj)  and  down  with  undisguised 
curiosity.  "  Well,  well,  you  surprise  me  nevertheless  So 
the  poor  boy  is  dead.     You  should  have  told  me." 

To  think  of  it,"    fussed  the  concierge.     "  My  poor  little 
one.     Ah,  it  is  only  those  who  lose  a  man  whoknow  " 

"  He  was  bra%-e,"  chanted  Marie  Soleil.  "  'Hiey  decorated 
him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  would  surely  have  been  an 
oflicer." 

•'Like  my  brother's  boy,"  eagerly  ecnoed  the  concierge 
"  There  was  a  fine  fellow  for  you.  Would  you  beliexe  it 
Mademoiselle,  he,  too,  is  gone,"  she  started  sniffing,  "  these  are 
bad  days.     How  will  they  end  ?  " 

Now  the  concierge  told  her  friends,  told  the  little  shop- 
keepers in  the  street,  told  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  old 
house,  and  even  the  postman,  about  Marie  Soleil's  fiance, 
and  every  time  the  story  was  told,  the  fiance  became  braver! 
more  beautiful.  There  were  many  who  envied  Marie  Soleil'  . 
Some  said  that  she  was  sly,  others  that  she  could  not  have 
been  a  good  girl,  while  others  watched  her  pass  with  murmured  • 
sympathy  and  kindliness.  Her  little  rusty  black  -figure  no 
longer  shpped  by  unperceived.      In  the  street  she  was  pl.tced 


foremost  and  romantically  .among  those  who  mourned,  com- 
paring grief. 

But  unheeding  them,  she  lived  with  her  illusion  become 
reality.  She  was  hungry,  but  that  did  not  matter.  Surely 
Jean  Beret  has  suffered  greater  hungqr  than  she.  She  was 
shabby,  nor  did  that  matter.  For  surely  Jean  Buret's  bright 
uniform  had  grown  bedraggled  and  torn  on  that  last  battle- 
field. She  heard  as  echoes  the  distant  guns,  the  hollow  noise 
of  cannons,  the  roar  of  contending  masses.  .And  all  ttie  armies 
were  one  face — the  face  of  Jean  Boret. 

Each  soldier  met  along  the  higiiways  seemed  Jean  Beret's 
brother  going  out  to  avenge  his  dead,  her  dead.  There  were 
no  strangers  to  whom  she  could  not  speak  of  him. 

Twice  a  week  she  went  to  1  i  e  La  Chaise. 

There  upon  the  frozen  ground,  she  knelt  beside  his  abidin,' 
place.  She  talked  to  him  of  all  that  was  going  on,  the.  daily 
news  of  trenches  won  and  lost,  of  battles  in  the  North  and 
West,  of  pallid  faces  seen  and  messages  that  made  p.()>le 
kin. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  here  to  stay,"    she  waispered. 
"  .\t  least  you  are  not  lying  out  there  unclaimed." 

Her  face  grew  withered  with  cold.  Her  cape  flapped  like  a 
moulting  black  wing  in  the  sharp  winds.  Her  snoes  w.^re 
worn  with  climbing  the  hiU.     But  she  was  happy. 

"  You  look  tired,  Mile.,"  the  concierge  often  said.  "  Wiiy 
do  you  not  join  me  and  my  friends  and  sit  with  us  and  kiiit. 
1  will  make  you  tea,"  for  the  concierge  had  adopted  a 
motherly  attitude  towards  Marie  Soleil. 

y  I  am  not  tired     .     .     .     never  tired." 

The  day  came  thougli,  when  she  could  not  afford  to  buy 
a  two  sou  bunch  of  violets.  But  there  were  scraps  of  coloured 
paper  left,  remnants  of  her  work  in  other  days.  So  s.tting 
beside  the  narrow  window,  perched  high  under  the  slanting 
roof,  she  twisted  the  paper  into  beautiful  flowers.  Sne 
made  two  red  rosi^i  and  a  golden  chrysanthemum. 

She  hoped  it  would  not  rain  the  day  she  took  them  to  Jean 
Beret.  The  afternoon  was  crisp  and  blue,  such  a  locking 
blue  of  sky  and  stone  as  froze  the  city  of  the  sky,  and  gavj 
the  great  bells  a  cracked  clang. 

As  she  drew  near  Jean  Beret's  grave  beneath  the  withered 
bush  she  saw  what  looked  like  an  iiikspot,  and  took  form  only 
.  w.Ven  she  paused  to  catch  her  breath. 

A    stranger   swathed    in   crap.-,    with    hidden    face,    stood 

,  staring  down.     She  looked  so  tall  in  the  blue  light,  that  her 

long  black  veil  seemed  hooked  and  trailing  from  the  topmost 

claw  of  a  branch.     Her  heavy  outline  stamped  against  sur- 

■  rounding  stone  and  earth  hovered  top  heavily  over  the  quiet 
mound. 

She  never  moved. 

Tiiere  was  somsthing  about  the  motionless  broodin,'  pose 

of  this  stranger  that  terrified  Marie  Sol;-il.     .\n  unkno.v.i  and 

;  fine  pain  pricked  her  heart,  but  she  went  forward,  clasping 

;  the  paper  roses,  and  without  another  look  to  right  or  left, 

knelt  passionately  devout,  placing  the  roses  on  tne  grave. 

A  hostile  stillness  froze  her  to  the  spot,   as  witn   bowed 
head  she  tried  to  summon  Jean  Beret  to  the  rescue. 
_  fiut  the  spirit  of  Jean  I3.>ret  never  moved.     Suddenly  a 

■  high  voice  intruded. 

I  "I  beg  your  pardon.  Madam  ■,  but  d;d  you  k.i  ).v  m  ,- 
husband  ?  " 

Marie  Soleil  stumbled  to  her  feet,  enfolding  her  meagre 
cape  protectingly  around  her  soulders.  "  Your  husband  ?  " 
•  she  repeated  stupidly. 

The  stranger  darted  a  haughty,  suspicious  glance.  Slic 
was  impressive  and  unpleasant. 

The  red  roses  burnt  upon  the  grave.  She  waved  towards 
them.  "  I  wanted  to  know  whom  to  thank  for  th^se,"  she 
said. 

Marie  Soleil  was  dazed,  as  dazed  as  though  the  sky  had 
cracked,  and  scattered  at  her  feet  violent  armies  in  lust  of  battle, 
as  if  the  world  had  crumbled,  or  Jean  Beret,  an  old  man,  had 
risen  from  his  shroud  accusingly. 

She  could  not  speak. 

"  I  got  here  as  soon  as  I  could,"  said  the  woman,  never 
taking  her  eyes  from  Marie  Soleil.  "  Perhaps  you  were  his 
nurse  ?  " 

Marie  shook  her  head. 

"  But  you  knew  him  ?  "    persisted  the  woman. 

At  last,  she  answered,  carefully  handhng  her  small  voice. 

"  Long  ago." 

Jean  Beret's  wife  stared  suspiciously  ;  "  He  never  told 
me    .     .     ." 

Marie  Soleil,  however,  lifted  her  head :  "  Perhaps  he 
forgot."   she  said. 

"  Well,  1  thank  you  for  the  flowers.  Or  would  you  like 
to  take  them  back  ?  " 

Marie  Soleil  shook  her  head,  then  without  looking  again  at 
the  grave,  desolately  turned  away. 

The  woman  in  crape  stood  like  a  sentinel,  while  Jean  Beret's 
promised  one  crept  down  the  hill  alone. 
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%OUR    NEW 

I  ALLELE ATHER  PUTTEES 

I       NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT 

g  These  most  comfortable, 
g  good-looking  puttees  are 
M  made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
M  tan  leather,  and  fasten 
=  simply  with  one  buckle  at 
M  bottom. 

=  They  are   extremely  dur- 

g  able,  even  if  subjected  to 

S  the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 

g  edgesnever  tear  or  fray  out. 

g  The   puttees  are    speedily 

g  put     on     or     taken      off, 

g  readily  mould  to  the  shape 

g  of  the   leg,    are    as  easily 

g  cleaned  as  a  leather   belt, 

g  and      saddle     soap      soon 

M  makes     them      practically 

g  waterproof. 

g  The  prioe  per  pair  is    16/6,    post 

=  free    inland,     or     postage    abroad 

^  1/-    extra,     or   sent    on    approval 

=  on      receipt      of     business      (not 

=  banker's)      reference,    and      home 

=  addres.. 


ESTD.  1821 


I    GRANT..0COCKBURN 

=  LTD. 

I  25  PICCADILLY,  W.  | 

J  Military  and  Sporting  Tailors,  Legging  Makers,   g 
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LrTTLl  LtCTURK  BV  NtiRsz  WiNCARNis.     Locturc  No.  1 


Are  you  Anaemic? 

Our  blood  is  composed  ot  red  and  white  corpuscles — 
the  red  to  noorish  the  body,  the  white  to  fight  disease. 
In  Anaemia,  the  red  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  deficient. 
Thus  the  blood  cannot  properly  sustain  and  nourish  the 
body.  The  eyes  become  dull,  the  face  white,  and  a 
feeling  of  intense  weariness  pervades  the  whole  system. 
There  is  nothing  so  effective  in  Ansmia  as  '  Wincarnis." 
Because  '  Wincarnis '  floods  the  body  with  new,  rich,  red 
blood,  which  gives  a  sparkle  to  the  eyes,  brings  the  roses 
into  the  cheeks,  and  gives  new  vigour,  new  vitality  and 
new  life  to  the  whole  body. 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

S«nd  (or  a  liberal  free  trial  bottle  ot  'Wincarnis' — cot  a  mere  taste  but 
enough  to  do  you  good.  Enclose  FOUR  penny  stamps  (to  pay  postage), 
COLEMAN  &  CO.  Ud.,  W  196,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 


THE  ORIGINAL  CORDING' S,  EST.  1839. 


The  "Equitor'  Coat 

UKCIi. 

is  really  waterproof 


and  with   a  snug  fleece  woollen 
lining      buttoned      in       becomes 

an  excellent  great-coat 
in  which  to  "  travel  light," 
heedless    of  cold  or   wet. 

Tl>e  .slight  surface  riioistupe  adds  no 
weight  to  the  cwt  an{i  .soon  dries  off 
the  material  \Hien  tlie  rain  has  ceased. 
wherea.s  a  Aeini-prcof  coat  gets  water- 
logged after  some  exposure  and  even 
though  Used  with  oilsilk  the  damp 
strikes  through  every  seanj.  (This  i« 
the  verbal  ajid  written  evidence  we 
liave  received  from  many  officers  who 
have  had  to  discard  coats  of  th«  senii- 
tJiTOof  type.) 

Tli-e  "E<iuitor"  is  fitted  with  a  special 
riding,  apron,  which  al>solutety  shuts 
out  any  rain,  and  can  be  fastened  con- 
veniently out  of  .?iight,  but  the  coat 
serves  just  as  well  for  ordinary  wear 
aioot,  whether  the  apron  be  fastened 
back  or  not. 

TIiG  "Eqiiitor"  keep^s  its  wearer  bone 
dry  through  the  heavies-t  and  mo^t 
lasting  downpour.  The  experienced 
campajgner  knows  tliat  only  such  a 
coat  will  fully  safeguard  his  health 
and  prevent  discomfort. 

In  our  light-weight  No.  31  material,  the 
price  of  the  "Equitor'*  is  85/-;  of  our 
No.  23  cashmere,  a  medium-weight  cloth, 
105/- ;  without  apron  (either  cloth),  15/- 
less,  with  belt,  5/-  extra. 

The  detachable  fleece  inner  coat  can  he  had  in  two  qualities — No.  1  (fine  wool), 
62/6;  No.  2,  flO/-.  When  ordering  an  "  Equitor"  Coat  please  state  height  and 
nhcst  measure  and  send  remittance  (which  will  be  returned  if  the  coat  is  not 
approved),  or  give  home  address  and  business  (not  banker^s)  reference. 


C/*,    WATERPROOFERS 
Ltd,     TOHM.  THE  KING, 


J.  C.  Cording  &  C 

Otiy  Addreases 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.,  &  35  st.  james's  st.,  s.w. 


K^^^M        GUARANTEED 

Fv  RAINPROOF  COAT 


Illustrated  Booklet,  Post  Fra 


In  Storm —This  Coat  (with 
the  Rain-proof  Trench  Cap) 
renders  the  wearer  completely 
.    .    Weatherproof     .    . 

PR.CE  : 

£4  :  10  :  0 

Fhece  Lioing          -            -            -  £1      I  0 

With  Patent  Collar            -            •  15  0 

Serbian  Fle«ce  Linins  (extra  warm)  2     2  0 

Do.             with  Patent  Collar  2  10  0 

Sheepskin  Lining              -             '  3  10  0 

Detachable  Real  Fur  Collars  from  10  0 

RAINPROOF  TRENCH  CAP         -  0  15  6 
Speciality : 
SERVICE  RIDING  BREECHES 
with  B-jckskia  Strappings  ia  all  shades 

of  Bedford  and  Cav  Iry  Cords  from  2  12  6 


MILLER    6    CO., 

23   HAYMARKET,   S.W. 

AkciiIi  for  Bristol  >nd  We.l  of  England  :   JOHN  WALLS  Ld.,  SO  Park   St,  BrialoL 
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H.M.  THE  KING 


RECOMMENDED  by  the  War 
Office  to  Officers  Commanding 
Corps  in  the  B.E.F.,  February 
1915.     The  coat   that    has  robbed 
winter    campaigning    of    its    worst 
rigours. 

Its  official  recommendation  is  backed 
by  over  10,000  officer  wearers,  and 
perhaps  most  signahy  of  ah  by  the 
numbers  of  imitations. 


Trench  Goat 


£6    6    0 


With  detachable  "  Kamelcott  "  Lining. 


Trench  Goat 


£8    8    0 


Sk'tchtd  unhuUoned  tkowing  Sheepski"  Lining. 


The  Thresh;r  with  a  Sheepskin  Lining  defies  all 
Weather,  and  is  W'lhout  exception  the  most  oalued  of 
Xmas  Qifts-  Jls  however,  nearly)  12,000  officers 
are  already  in  possession  of  this  unequalled  cam- 
paigning garment,  we  are  prepared  to  take  hack  a 
'Uhresher    if  it    should  prove   to    be    a    duplicate- 


With  Sheepskin  Lining  detachable. 

Trench     Coat,     Cavalry     Type,     Knee 
Flaps,   and  Saddle   Gusset,    15/6  extra. 

Send  size  of  chest   and  approximate  height,  and   to 
avoid      delay       enclose      cheque      when      ordering. 
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A  *  waiting  lister.' 


Salonica. 
Ned  ? 
Egypt, 
the    boys 


Dunlop  . 

Pater  Familias 

Dunlop :      And 

Pater  Familias  : 

Dunlop :      Both 

Who's  driving  the  car  ? 

Pater  Familias :  By  the  time  Ned  had 
finished  his  training  there  wasn't  much 
car  left,  but  I'm  getting  a  new  one. 

Dunlop  :       But     what     about     delivery  } 

Pater     Familias :      After     the     War,     of 
course,  my  dear  chap !    I'm  a  '  W^aiting 
Lister.'   As  you  say  yourself :  "British 
goods    for    British    people,"    and 
deuced  good  motto  too  ! 

Dunlop  :     I  needn't  mention  tyres,  then  I 

Pater  Familias  :  No  need  to  be  bashful  1 
Of  course   1   specified   Dunlops. 


DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd., 

Founder*  of  the  Pnenmatic  Tyre  Industry, 
Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham. 
OF     ALL     MOTOR     AGENTS. 


Trtd 


Dunlop     Solid    Tyres    for 
Heavy     Commercial     Vehicles. 


Kovembcr 
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THE  MUNITIONS  OF  LIfE 

No  more  useful  debate  has  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  war  began  than 
that  on  the  Food  Supply  Problem.  It  is  a 
problem  within  the  intelligence  of  every  citizen 
male  and  female  of  the  British  Isles,  and  it  is  one  in 
which  each  one  is  personally  concerned  and  can  help  to 
solve.  Mr.  \\'inston  Churchill  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  on  this  occasion,  and  his  criticisms  were  to  ,the 
point,  being  sharpened  by  his  previous  Cabinet  ex- 
periences. Nor  can  fault  rightly  be  found  with  them  on 
this  score.  If  we  remember  correctly,  it  was  thie  American 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table  who  advised  :  "Be 
not  consistent,  simply  be  true  "  ;  it  is  good  advice  at  this 
time,  not  only  for  statesmen  and  politicians,  but  for  the 
man  in  the  street  and  the  woman  in  the  home,  Avhen  cir- 
cumstances change  rapidly  and  adaptatipn  is  demanded  of 
everyone.  No  matter  what  in  days  of  peace  we  advo- 
cated, we  have  all  to  be  true  to  the  single  purpose  of 
winning  the  war,  and  to  use  Mr.  Churchill's  tine  phrase, 
"  we  should  have  a  great  organisation  for  producing  the 
munitions  of  life,  just  as  we  had  a  great  organisation  for 
preparing  the  munitions  of  death."  This  organisation 
must  embrace  the  whole  nation  ;  every  Individual  must 
be  a  willing  member   of   it. 

The  war  has  jolted  us  roughly  out  of  the  ruts  of  peace 
and  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  for  the  British  race  that 
it  came  when  it  did.  We  had  grown  lazy  and  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  cheap  food,  easily  obtained  by  purchase, 
without  thought  or  care  where  or  how  it  was  produced, 
that  we  had  allowed  our  nati\'e  resources  to  fall  into 
neglect.  Now  we  are  forced  to  study  the  question  of 
food  supplies  ;  we  are  compelled  to  realise  that  the  home 
land  is  only  partially  tilled  because  agriculture  has  been 
unorganised  and  the  urban  population  has  declined  to 
pay  a  rational  price  for  home  products,  and  under  prac- 
tically every  roof  tree  in  the  country  the  cooking  and 
preparing  of  meals  has  to  be  considered  attentively  and 
intelligently,  in  a  manner  hitherto  foreign  to  England, 
but  which  is  second  nature  on  the  Continent,  where 
cheaj)  food,  in  the  sense  we  understand  the  phrase,  has 
never  existed.  All  this  is  to  tlie  good,  because  for  a 
nation  to  survive  even  in  the  ordinary  struggle  for 
existence,  apart  from  the  .stress  of  war,  these  questions, 
sooner  or  later,  wimld  ha\e  had  to  he  taken  seriously  into 
account,  for  a  ijcopie,  hke  an  individual,  cannot  subsist 
for  an  indehnite  period  on  its  caj)ital  in  the  way  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past. 
A  result  of  the  munitions  of  life  being  a  matter  of 


concern  equally  to  all  is  that  every  nmn  regards  himself 
competent  to  settle  the  question  olfhand,  and  an  almost 
unanimous  desire  is  prevalent  "  to  compovmd  for  sins  wc 
are  inclined  to  by  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to," 
in  the  matter  of  meat  and  drink.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  not  been  given  the  credit  rightly 
due  to  him  for  foresight  and  capability  in  the  management 
of  a  difficult  problem.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  as 
Mr.  Runciman  pointed  out,  is  due  not  to  submarines,  but 
to  failure  of  crops  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  our  supplies  from  the  Antipodes  which, 
owing  to  the  longer  voyage,  requires  three  times  the 
number  of  vessels.  A  h'ood  Dictator  is  now  absolutely 
necessary.  The  task  before  him  will  be  no  sinecure,  for 
the  problem  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  one,  and  in 
many  directions  it  is  easier  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  ill-advised  or  hasty  action.  A  man  is  required  of 
outstanding  capacities.  We  welcome  the  suggestion 
that  the  first  Minister  of  Munitions  should  undertake 
the  creation  of  this  equally  important  new  organisation. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  only  driving  force,  but  that 
high  gift  of  eloquence  and  lucid  exposition  which  would 
be  invaluable  in  this  most  responsible  post. 

The  world  in  modern  times  has  in  a  manner  of  speaking 
shrunk  so  small  that  the  tables  of  Britain  are  to-day 
more  dependent  on  the  markets  of  the  Antipodes  and  of 
the  Western  States  or  Southern  Republics  of  America 
than  they  were  a  century  ago  on  the  markets  of  a  distant 
shire  within  these  islands.  Much,  too,  has  to  be  taught 
and  explained  about  food  management  in  the  home  The 
waste  arising  through  ignorance  in  private  houses  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  is  deplorable.  County  Councils 
had  begun  to  bestir  themselves  to  enlighten  this  darkness 
before  the  war,  but  small  progress  had  been  made.  Now 
is  the  time  to  advance.  Practical  education  is  already  in 
operation  in  the  canteens  of  Munition  Works,  where 
meals  are  being  served  of  a  quality  and  price  which  are 
almost  inconceivable  under  former  methods.  'There  is 
no  reason  why  such  meals  should  not  be  the  rule  in 
every  home  ;  they  are  simple  and  palatable  and  are 
based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  nutrient  values.  It 
is  folly  to  suppose  the  poorer  classes  deliberately  prefer 
an  extravagant  and  uneconomical  style  of  living.  Only 
they  must  be  honestly  convinced  that  a  newer  way  is 
really  better,  pleasanter  and  cheaper.  For  generations 
they  have  been  given  sentimental  suggestions  and  foolish 
advice,  so  it  is  onlj'  human  nature  they  should  regard 
with  suspicion  any  further  attempts  to  interfere  in  their 
kitchens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  lectures  were 
arranged  on  this  \-ery  subject  of  food  preparation  which 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  ending  by  the  nonsense 
that  was  talked  on  the  platforms. 

The  organisation  of  the  munitions  of  Hfe  has  a  deeper 
significance  than  domestic  and  local  changes.  It  is  new 
testimony  for  the  German  High  Command  that  there 
exists  no  custom,  habit  or  prejudice  in  these  islands  which 
the  people  are  not  prepared  to  scrap,  directly  they  are 
told  by  the  Government  it  is  necessary  in  the  cause 
of  victory.  We  are  out  to  win  the  war,  and  in  the  popular 
mind  everything  else  is  of  secondary  importance.  So 
far  from  resenting  a  Food  Dictator,  whose  duties  must 
necessarily  conflict  with  British  preconceived  ideas  of 
personal  liberty,  his  appointment  has  been  welcomed, 
and  a  readiness  to  meet  proposals  half  way  is  manifest 
on  all  sides.  On  the  Somme  Germany  has  learnt  what 
this  country  is  capable  of,  once  it  bestirs  itself  in  organis- 
ing munitions  of  destruction,  and  before  the  winter  is 
over  she  will  have  been  taught  that  the  same  powers  of 
organisation  will  be  equally  effective  over  the  munitions 
of  life.  The  secret  of  success  in  both  instances  is  that 
the  inseparable  toil,  trouble  and  discomfort  are  inider- 
taken  in  a  willing  spirit  ;  the  people  have  only  to  be 
told  what  is  expected  of  them  in  order  to  fall  into  line. 
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The  Occupation  of  Monastir 


By    Hilaire    Belloc 


AT  eight  o'clock  upon  the  moming  of  Sunday  last, 
/%      the  19th  of  November,  Lieutenant  Murat  i  ntered 

/  %  the  town  of  Monaslir  at  the  head  of  lii--  troop, 
^  .m. which  was  acting  as  escort  to  General  l.cblois. 
This  little  body  of  cavalry  was  followed  by  tiie  infantry 
columns  of  the  French  and  Russians.  Ihe  tnwn  had 
been  completely  e\acuated  by  the  enemy  during  the 
preceding  night,  and  the  event  marks  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter  in  the  Salonika  offensive. 

The  moment  is  suitable  for  a  review  of  the  progress 
thus  made  upon  the  north-eastern  sector  of  the  Macedonian 
front,  and  for  some  analysis  of  its  causes  :  for  tlie  causes 
of  that  progress  are  part  of  the  whole  military  situation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  advance  helps  to  explain  events  very 
far  distant  from  this  particular  field. 

The  operations  imdcrtaken  by  General  Sarrail  with 
the  immediate  object  of  taking  Monastir  and  the  ultimate 
object  (if  that  be  found  possible)  of  so  weakening  the 
Bulgarian  Army  in  front  of  him  that  an  invasion  of  and 
through  the  Balkan  Mountain  Mass  should  follow,  were 
designed  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  September. 

That  was  a  very  late  date  on  which  to  initiate  such 
operations  in  a  mountain  country-  But  the  delay  was 
due  to  political  and  other  considerations,  which  cannot 
properly  be  discussed  here. 

This  date,  the  middle  of  September  (to  be  accurate 
September  nth  and  12th),  had  long  been  known  to  the 
enemy.'  He  was  present  in  front  of  the  Salonika  armies 
of  the  Allies  in  a  strength  of  eleven  divisions,  just  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy  forces  then  south  of  the 
Danube.  Of  these  forces  much  the  greater  part  were  Bul- 
garian, but  there  were  also  present  a  mixed  division  of 
Austro-Himgarian  troops,  certain  contingents  of  l^russian 
infantry,  and  a  considerable  force  of  Gcrmin  and  Austrian 
artillery. 

General  Sarrail  had  the  advantage,  as  has  often  been 
shown  in  these  pages,  of  acting  from  a  base  whence  com- 
munications   radiated   east   towards   his    Struma   front 


along  road  (i)  northwards  along  the-Vardar  valley  and 
towards  Lake  Doiran,  along  road  and  railway  com- 
nnmications  (2),  and  westward  towards  ^lonastir  along 
road  and  railway  communication  (3),  in  the  accom- 
panying Map  I.  He  thus  held  a  convex  front  running 
from  the  Lower  Struma  to  Lake  Uoiran,  and  so  round  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ostrovo,  and  on  this  front  the 
English  were  charged  with  the  right,  towards  the  Struma  ; 
the  English,  French  and  certain  Serbian  contingents  with 
the  centre  towards  Lake  Doiran  ;  the  Serbians,  the  mass 
of  the  French  forces  (especially  the  main  strength  of  the 
French  artillery)  and  the  Russian  contingents  with  the 
left  or  north-western  sector  facing  towards  Monastir. 

The  Allies  thus  furnished  with  radiating  comnumica- 
tions  could  ^t^ike  at  will  upon  any  part  <jf  this  front  and 
concentrate  upon  the  part  chosen  with  more  rapidity  than 
could  the  enemy  :  for  the  enemy  possessed  no  good 
lateral  communications.  His  forces  in  front  of  Monastir 
were  separated  from  his  forces  defending  the  trench  of  the 
Vardar  by  the  mountain  mass  A,  while  the  latter  were 
similarly  separated  from  the  forces  upon  the  Struma  by 


the  mountain  mass  B.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
whenever  the  Allied  offensive  should  be  imdcrtaken,  it 
would  possess  the  advantage  of  superior  mobility. 

The  enemy,  consistently  with  a  general  policy  which 
he  has  displayed  in  every  held  and  particularly  upon  a 
large  scale  in  the  Verdun  and  the  Trentino  attacks, 
determined  to  anticipate  the  Allied  offensive  and  to 
contain  it  before  it  could  be  launched.  Knowing  accu- 
rately as  he  did  the  date  for  whicli  tlie  concentration  of 
men  and  munitions  had  been  arranged  on  the  Allied 
side,  he  himself  hrst  attacked,  especially  upon  the  two 
wings,  with  increasing  energy  as  the  moment  of  trial 
approached.  The  last  days  of  August  and  the  first 
days  of  September  were  filled  with  his  very  vigorous 
movements  of  this  kind.  He  pressed  the  western  out- 
posts hard  (Serbian  in  formation)  near  Lake  Ostro\o  ; 
he  cannonaded  to  hold  us  on  the  centre  near  Lake  Doiran  ; 
he  massed  in  peculiar  strength  upon  the  Struma  front 
about  which  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  nervous, 
and  incidentally  had  occupied  to  the  east  of  it  the  Greek 
seaport  of  Kavalla,  though  this  place  had  been  to  the 
Greeks  the  chief  object  of  their  efforts  during  the  Balkan 
WAY  four  years  ago.  ^ 

The  Allied  Higher  Command  struck  its  first  offensive 
blow  upon  September  nth. 

It  is  convenient  to  regard  the  operations  as  a  whole, 
from  that  day  to  this,  which  have  taken  up  two  calendar 
months,  as  separated  into  two  equal  parts  ;  t  he  first 
occunving  almost  exactly  the  first  calendar  month  con- 
sisted in  the  advance  upon  Monastir,  coupled  with  holding 
operations  upon  the  centre  and  the  right,  that  is  upon 
the  Vardar  valley  and  upon  the  Struma.  This  phase 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  main 
Allied  offensive  against  Monastir  is  checked  upon  the 
14th  of  that  month  by  the  strong  defensive  organisation 
called  the  lines  of  Kenali,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the 
Monastir  Plain,  and  covering  the  city  at  an  a\erage 
chstance  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles. 

The  second  phase  of  the  operations  following  upon  this 
check  also  occupies  exactly  one  calendar  month  and 
consists  in  the  turning  of  the  Kenali  lines  by  an  attack 
across  the  great  bend  of  the  Cerna— which  attack  was 
crowned  with  success  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
resulted  in  the  fall  of  Monastir.  « 

We  will  now  turn  to  these  operations  in  some  detail. 

The  First  Month  and  Phase 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  nth  of  September 
that  the  English  troops  struck  upon  the  Struma  with 
the  object  of  fulfilling  the  task  there  entrusted  to  them — 
which  they  have  thoroughly  fulfilled  and  have  maintained 
ever  since — of  holding  the  enemy  in  this  region,  and 
preventing  his  reinforcing  his  right  in  front  of  Monastir. 

For  four  days  this  British  movement  upoij  the  Struma, 
which  was  wholly  successful,  and  contemporary  pressure 
exercised  upon  the  centre  round  Lake  Doiran,  may  have 
led  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  main  attack  was  coming 
upon  one  of  these  two  sectors,  his  extreme  left  or  his 
centre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  coming  towards 
Monastir  on  his  riglit,  and  this  became  apparent  on  Sep- 
tember 14th  when  the  Serbian  outposts,  \yhi(h  had 
hitherto  suffered  strong  Bulgarian  pressure  and  had  been 
pushed  in  towards  Lake  Ostrovo,  were  heavily  reinforced 
and  took  the  offensive. 

To  appreciate  what  followed  we  must  glance  at  sketch 
Map  IL 

iMoni  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ostrovo  in  the 
direction  of  Monastir  there  lies,  as  a  first  obstacle  to 
military  progress,  a  prolonged  ridge  culminating  to  the 
north-east  in  the  mountain  summit  of  Kaymackchalan, 
which  rises  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  some 
6.000  feet  above  the  neighbouring  water  and  valley 
levels.     (The  general  average  of  the  lowlands  hereabouts  is 
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rather  less  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.)  Beyond  this 
ridge  is  the  district  and  town  of  Fiorina,  and  beyond  this 
piece  of  open  country  again  the  Plain  of  Monastir,  which 
runs  like  a  sort  of  corridor  between  two  mountain  masses, 
the  western  (which  I  have  marked  A)  rising  to  some 
4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  the  plain  ;  the  eastern  (which 
1  have  marked  B)  rising  to  some  2,000  feet  above  the  plain, 
or  rather  more  in  its  highest  summits.  This  latter  is 
bounded  by  the  great  bend  of  the  river  Cerna  or  "  Black 
River,"  the  upper  waters  of  which  sweep  southward 
and  eastward  round  this  mountain  mass,  and  then  run 
northward  to  join  the  Vardar. 

Upon  this  second  day  of  this  main  north-western 
offensive,  Friday,  September  15th,  the  Serbian  infantry 
striking  northward  from  Lake  Ostrovo,  gained  a  signal 
victory.  They  captured  the  ridge  in  front  of  Fiorina, 
throwing  the  Bulgarians  back  beyond  it  towards  that 
town.  On  the  i6th,  the  Saturday,  they  were  coming  down 
the  further  slopes  of  the  range  and  reaching  on  the  right 
centre  the  defensive  Hne  of  the 'river  Brod. 

They  had  taken  numerous  prisoners  and  no  less  than 
32  field  pieces  and  heavy  guns  in  this  single  operation 
of  48  hours. 

The  Bulgarians  checked  the  adt'ancc  upon  the  river 
Brod,  but  failed  to  stand  there,  and  two  days  later,  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  i8th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  French  and  Serbians  entered  Fiorina.  .  By 
the  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  remaining  resistance  in  a 
few  of  the  northern  houses  of  the  town  had  been  cleared, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  right  wing  of  the  Serbians 
began  to  attack  the  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  of 
Kaymakchalan. 

It  was  a  most  formidable  position.  The  flat  but 
escarped  summit  was  defended  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature 
and  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy.  But  before  sunset 
of  that  day,  Tuesday  the  19th,  the  peak  was  held  by  our 
Allies.  The  Bulgarians  had  been  thrown  back  to  a 
somewhat  lower  shoulder  towards  the  north  which  they 
continued  to  hold  for  nearly  a  week.  The  last  counter- 
attack of  the  Bulgarians  to  recover  the  peak  of  Kay- 
makchalan was  delivered  exactly  a  week  later,  upon 
Tuesday  the  26th  of  September.  It  failed,  and  they 
abandoned  the  mountain. 

The  German  bulletins  issued  during  these  critical  days 

are  worthy  of  remark.     Two  whole  days  after  the  Serbians 

had  seized  and  firmly  held  the  crest  of  Kaymakfchalan, 

Berlin  issued  a   communique  which   described   all   the 

Serbian  attacks  on  the  mountain  as  being  repulsed,  and 

ivhich  commented  on  the  Franco-Serbian  advance  on  the 

plain  and  the  occupation  of  Fiorina  with  the  phrases  : 

'  Victorious   Bulgarian   attacks  "  ;    "  Bulgarian   cavalry 

ittacked  and  pursued  the  fleeing  enemy,"  etc.     It  was 

lot  until  the  first  of  October  that  Berlin  admitted  the 

OSS  of  Kaymakchalan  summit  and  (at  least  by  its  silence) 

;he  occupation  of  the  whole  ridge  and  of  Fiorina  itself— 

successes  which  had  fallen  to  the  Allied  armies  more  than 

:en  days  before. 

It  was  known  by  the  Aljied  Higher  Command  through 
prolonged  and  detailed  air  reconnaissance  that  a  strong 
entrencked  position  had  been  prepared  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  Monastir  Plain  and  running  from  the  Cerna  on  the 
east  and  the  mountainous  hills  behind  it  to  the  corres- 
ponding mountainous  mass  upon  the  west,  and  passing 
in  front  of  Kenali  village,  from  which  central  point  the 


lines  may  be  named.  But  it  was  perhaps  hoped  that  the 
disarray  of  the  Bulgarian  retreat  would  render  the 
enemy  unable  to  hold  this  line  permanently. 

A  fortnight  was  occupied  in  repairing  the  road  and 
the  railway  from  Salonika,  bringing  up  heavy  guns,  and 
accumulating  a  head  of  shell.  At  the  same  time  the 
Serbians  on  the  right  came  down  from  Kaymakchalan  to 
the  Cerna.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  month  they  were 
attempting  to  obtain  a  footing  upon  the  further  bank  ; 
but  they  had  obtained  no  more  than  a  precarious  bridge- 
head subject  to  repeated  and  heavy  counter-attacks, 
when  the  French,  operating  from  Fiorina,  believed  their 
accumulation  of  munitions,  etc.,  to  be  now  sufftcierit  for 
a  decisive  blow  against  the  Kenali  lines. 

Before  stating  the  fortunes  of  that  attempt,  we  must 
note  in  some  detail  the  nature  of  the  defensive  organ- 
isation upon  which  the  enemy  liad  retired  and  to  which 
he  had  gi\-cn  many  months  of  preparatory  ■work. 


Jl/iUs 
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The  reader  will  note  (upon  the  accompanying  sketch 
Map  III)  first  on  the  left  a  western  mass  of  mountains 
to  which  allusion  has  frequently  been  made,  and  the 
difficulties  of  which  as  a  ground  of  manceuvre  are 
almost  insuperable.  The  enemy  could  rightly  regard 
them  as  a  complete  security  for  his  right  flank.  Across 
the  plain  from  these  mountains  to  the  Cerna  he  had 
drawn  an  exceedingly  strong  line  of  entrenchment  passing 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Lujetz,  cutting  the  main  Monastir 
road  a  little  further  on,  a  little  furthcer  still  the  Monastir 
railway  near  Kenali  Station  :  thence  passing  in  front  of 
Kenali  village  and  so  reaching  the  Cerna  where  his 
defences  were  continued  beyond  the  stream  by  two 
ridges  upon  the  two  spurs  which  proiject  from  the  higher 
ground  of  the  eastern  mountains  that  dominate  the 
Monastir  Plain  from  within  the  great  bend  of  the  Cerna. 
The  western  spur  may  be  called  "  Tl  le  Tepavtsi  Ridge," 
the  eastern  is  known  as  the  Chuke. 

These  strong  lines  across  the  plai  a  (which    may    be 
called  the   Kenali  lines)   were  the  better  prepared  for 
resistance  from  the  fact  that  the  plain  is  cut  with  a  num-  ■ 
ber  of  irrigation  channels  which  can   easily   be    turned 
into  so  many  elements  of  defence. 

It  was  upon  the  14th  of  October  th:  it  the  preparations 
of  the  French  were  completed  and  that ,  after  an  intensive 
bombardment,  a  general  attack  was  lau  mched  against  the 
Kenali  lines. 

It  failed  ;  and  though  partially  cont  mued  throughout 
the  next  day  the  15th,  the  enemy's  defensive  position 
was  not  shaken. 

So  ended  the  first  month  and  the  first  division  of  the 
operations. 

The  Second  Month 

The  second  alternative  plan  for  reachii  Ig  the  objective 
of  Monastir  was  now  determined  on  an  d  the  effort  to 
turn  these  lines  of  Kenali,  which  had  prov  ed  impregnable 
to  direct  assault,  was  studied  and  desigi  led. 

To  turn  them  upon  the  left  or  west  by  the  high  moun- 
tain mass  there  present  was  a  scheme  rej  ected  by  the 
Allied  Higher  Command  as  too  perilous  ;  t  he  alternative 
of  attempting  to  turn  them  by  the  ri.  jht,  that  is, 
by    pushing    across   the  great  bend  of  th  e  Cerna    and 
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capturing  the  higher  ground  beyond,  from  which  the  Kenali 
lines  would  be  dominated  and  taken  in  lever-i  ,  was 
the  general  plan  dt-termined  upon.  As  we  have  j-o  u  this 
week  it  has  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Time  was  again  re(]uired  to  etiect  the  necessary  con- 
centration, especially  of  the  French  artillery  from  left 
to  right  upon  which  the  Serbian  army  and  the  I'rencli 
contingents  upon  the  right  would  dejx'nd  for  their  supiiort. 
More  than  three  weeks  were  taken  up  in  this  prepar;iti(jn, 
during  which  apparent  lull  the  press  unfortunately  per- 
mitted itself  a  good  deal  of  ignorant  and  gloomy  com- 
ment, and  what  is  worse,  of  still  more  ignorant  advice. 
Meanwhile,  the  all-important  work  of  "  holding  "  the 
Bulgarian  left  wing  a  hundred  miles  away  to' the  east 
has  been  steadily  fulfilled  by  the  British  section  of  the 
Allied  forces.  They  were  gripped  by  a  continual  pressure 
which  forbade  them  during  this  critical  interlude,  to 
transfer  men  to  their  threatened  forces  in  front  of 
Monastir.  At  every  sign  of  such  a  movement  from  the 
Stnnna  front  a  vigorous  English  attack  checked  it  at 
its  outset,  and  so  serious  was  the  j)ressure  thus  containing 
the  enemy's  left  that  after  one  action  alone  1,500  enemy 
(lead  were  counted  in  front  of  the  British  lines,  and  on 
the  ground  of  onr  advance. 

On  the  west,  in  front  of  Monastir,  all  the  end  of  October 
and  the  first  days  of  November  were  taken  uj)  in  the  due 
preparation  of  the  coming  blow.  The  bridgeheads  secured 
by  the  Serbians  beyond  the  Cerna  at  Skochivir  and 
Brod  were  consolidated  and  advanced,  and  in  the  second 
week  of  November  all  was  ready  for  the  assault. 

It  was  upon  Friday,  November  loth,  that  this  ultimate 
stage  had  been  reached. 

Upon  that  da\'  the  Serbian  infantry  north  of  the  Cerna 
found  itself  half  of  it  just  in  front  of  Brod,  the  other 
lialf  just  in  front  of  Skochivir,  and  therefore  botli  parts 
immediately  below  the  twin  crests  which  overlook  the 
river.  Those  crests  and  trenches  upon  their  reverse  side 
were  held  by  the  enemy  whose  line,  continued  beyond  the 
river  in  the  Kenali  trenches,  was  still  intact. 


■fcoo  ft  aiove  sed iii>e! 
l900ff-al>ove  voter  {eyg/: 
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The  general  nature  of  the  position  will  be  understood 
if  we  compare  it  to  a  sphin.x.  The  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  sphinx  ai-e  the  main  height  to  the  north,  at  (I) 
on  the  accomp:  inying  Map  IV,  the  summit  of  which 
is  some  2,500  fe  ;t  above  the  Cerna  water  level  and  8  or  9 
miles  away  fron  1  the  e.xtremc  southern  bend  of  that  ri\er, 
while  the  two  paws  of  the  sphin.v  are  two  lower  spurs 
(II)  and  (III),  thrust  out  from  the  main  mass.  The 
Serbians  on  tl  lat  Friday  morning,  November  loth,  were 
just  upon  the  paws  of  the  sphinx — but  no  more— and 
until  they  had  mastered  the  westermost  forward-running 
spur  \l  they  1  lad  no  positions  dominating  or  outflanking 
the  Kenali  Xx\  jnches. 

This  rough  metaphor  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the 
ground.  The;  spurs  which  I  have  compared  to  the  paws 
of  the  sphinx  ,  thrust  out  from  the  big  height  behind,  were 
themselves  1  .raised  at  their  middles  into  two  separate 
ridges  with  separate  summits.  They  did  not  slope 
regularly  up.  tto  the  main  height  on  the  north.     They 


each  supported  a  ridge.  That  on  the  left  or  west,  whic 
1  have  marked  A  A  A,  rose  to  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
Cerna  water  level.  It  may  con\eniently  be  called  the 
Tepa\tsi  Kidge.  That  on  the  right  or  east  (known  as  the 
Chukc  Kidge),  rises  to  somethiiig  between  500  and  a 
1,000  feet.  Between  the  two  is  a  ravine— the  Kavine  of 
Polog — miming  right  uj)  into  the  hills. 

Of  these  two  spurs  thus  thrust  forward  from  the  main 
height  and  forming  the  mass  of  hills  round  which  the 
Cerna  has  to  turn  in  its  great  looji,  that  on  the  right,  the 
Chuke,  though  the  lower  one,,  is  rendered  the  more 
difficult  by  masses  of  sharp  rocky  escarpments — "  scars  " 
as  they  are  called  in  the  North  of  England.  If  this  lower 
but  more  diflicult  of  the  two  spurs  had  not  been  carried 
no  progress  could  have  been  made  upon  its  fellow  to  the 
west,  because  the  broken  ground  >ipon  the  Chuke  Kidge 
co\'ers  such  ample  opportunities  for  masking  artillery, 
and  the  more  open  moor  of  the  western  spur  would  have 
been  dominated  by  such  lire.  It  was  the  Chuke,  there- 
fore, which  the  Serbians  had  first  to  grasp.  Only  after 
the  Chuke  rid,ge  (111)  was  in  their  hands  could  the 
Tepa\tsi  ridge  (II)  which  turned  tlie  Kenali  lines  be 
securely  held. 

In  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  that  iMiday,  November 
loth,  supported  by  a  considerable  mass  of  Frc-nch  artillery 
(the  field  guns  north  of  the  Cerna  for  the  most  part,  the 
heavy  artillery  in  the  coombs  and  woods  to  the  south), 
carried  the  Chuke  Kidge  and  came  down  upon  its  further 
side.  By  the  evening  of  the  day  they  were  in  Polog 
and  had  already  seized  a  few  of  the  guns  abandoned  by 
the  retreating  enemy. 

This  mastering  of  Chuke  Ridge  was  the  decisive  move, 
and  dm-ing  the  long  weeks  of  the  (ierman  and  Bulgarian 
resistance  here,  Jlonastir  had  been  safe.  We  ha\-e  seen 
that,  as  long  as  the  Chukc  Kidge  (III)  was  held,  its  fellow 
ridge  to  the  west  (II)  could  not  be  carried,  and  as  long 
as  this  ridge  to  the  west  (II)  was  not  carried,  the  Kenali 
lines,  which  had  proved  themselves  able  to  resist  frontal 
attack,  could  not  be  turned. 

On  the  Saturday,  November  nth,  the  entire  Polog 
valley  with  the  remaining  guns  abandoned  in  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Serbians  and  both  slopes  of  the  Chuke 
Ridge  were  wholly  in  their  power.  From  that  moment 
onwards  the  development  of  the  situation  was  naturally 
more  rapid. 

On  the  Sunday,  November  nth,  the  Bulgarians,  with 
their  (ierman  contingents,  found  themselves  unable  to 
hold  on  their  left.  They  utterly  abandoned  ridge  III, 
and  retreated  rapidly  behind  Iven,  maintaining  the 
greater  part  of  their  forces,  of  course,  upon  the  western 
ridge  (II),  which  was  essential  to  the  holding  of  the  Kenali 
lines,  since  from  its  summit  one  not  only  overlooked  the 
Kenali  lines,  but  took  them  in  reverse.  But  this  western 
ridge  (II),  now  that  Chuke  (III)  had  fallen,  could  not 
hold.  The  left  flank  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Ciermans 
established  upon  it  was  exposed  to  enemy  fire  from  all 
the  positions  of  the  Chukc  Ridge  at  short  range,  beyond 
the  central  Polog  \allcy. 

During  the  comsc  "of  Monday,  November  12th,  the 
Serbian  troops  with  whom  at  this  point  were  certain  contin- 
gents of  French  infantry,  and  which  were  supported,  as  they 
had  been  against  the  Chuke,  by  I'rench  guns,  got  north  of 
the  village  of  Velyesolo,  and" though  they  had  not  yet 
mastered  the  crest  of  the  western  spur  at  A  A  A  were 
standing  that  night  immediately  below  its  highest  summit 
(which  is  somewhat  over  1,100  feet  above  the  river). 

The  ne.xt  day,  Monday  the  13th,  this  western  or 
Tepavtsi  spur  was  cleared,  its  summit  occupied,  and  the 
Serbian  troops  with  the  French  contingents  attached  to 
them  were  down  upon  the  further  side,  just  approaching 
the  village  of  Tepavtsi  itself  in  its  hollow  at  the  head  of  a 
long  shallow  valley  running  down  to  the  Cerna.  The  Allies 
were  thus  in  possession  of  both  slopes  of  the  western 
spur  (II)  and  c^  its  summit. 

.\t  this  point  it  is  important  to  observe  the  result 
achieved  by  such  a  move.  From  just  above  Tepavtsi, 
looking  down  the  valley,  one  has  direct  observation  in 
reverse  of  the  hitherto  impregnable  entrenchments  across 
the  plam,  which  we  have  called  the  lines  of  Kenali  ; 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  AAA  which  now  was  in 
Allied  hands  one  has  direct  observation  of  these  lines 
dommatmg  them  from  a  full  thousand  feet  ;  one  also  just 
sees  them  in  reverse  or,  at  any  rate,  enfilades' them  ;  and 
their  nearest  flank, where  il  icposc^  upon  tlie  Cerna,  is  within 
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qnilc  blioiL  range  of  guns  established  just  behind  and  tu 
the  cast  of  the  rounded  moor  of  Velyesolo.  It  is  a 
range  of  5,000  to  6,000  yards  from  gun-positions  beliind 
the  rise  of  Velyesolo  at  X.  • 

It  is  clear  that  under  such  circumstances  the  lines  of 
Kenali  were  no  longer  tenable.  And  the  occupation  of 
the  Chuke  Ridge  three  days  before  was  now  beginning  to 
bear  its  full  fruit. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  Tuesday,  November  14th, 
that  the  guns  were  brought  up  on  to  this  western  ridge 
(11)  hidden  somewhere  behind  the  Velyesolo  rise,  as  at  X 
and  began  to  imperil  the  Kenali  lines,  while  the  infantry 
were  pressing  forward  still  further  to  the  north,  and  had 
reached  Chegal. 

That  was  the  moment  for  the  strongest  pressure  to  be 
applied  to  the  Kenali  lines  from  in  front  just  as  they  woke 
up  to  the  peril  upon  their  left  flank  from  the  guns  just 
arrived  on  the  Tepavtsi — Velyesolo  Ridge.  The  pressure 
was  applied  by  French  and  Russian  troops  backed  by  a 
powerful  artillery  in  the  plain.  The  Bulgarians  (who  in 
the  plain  appear  to  have  had  but  small  German  contingents 
with  them — for  most  of  these  were  contined  to  the  hills, 
the  critical  point)  left  a  rearguard  which  maintained 
itself  during  most  of  the  day,  aided  in  its  defence  by  a 
blinding  rainstorm  which  grievously  hampered  the  French 
and  Russian  advance.  Before  night,  however,  that 
adxance  had  mastered  the  whole  of  the  Kenali  trenches. 

During  the  darkness  the  remaining  defenders  rapidly 
evacuated  the  Kenali  lines,  and  in  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, November  15th.  tlie  Russians,  feeling  just  under 
the  moimtains  at  dawn  the  trenches  which  had  withstood 
them  the  day  before  in  front  of  Lujets  (see  Sketch  III), 
found  them  i'mpt\'.  The  French  beyond  the  road  had  a 
similar  experience  in  front  of  Kenali,  which  they  occupied', 
and  all  that  day,  Wednesday,  the  15th,  was  taken  up  in 
reaching  the  line  to  whicli  the  enemy  had  retired.  It  was 
that  of  the  Bistritza  River  (see  sketch  III),  which  runs 
immediately  in  front  of  Monastir  and  covers  that  town 
at  a  range  of  no  more  than  j.ooo  or  4,000  yards.  The 
I'rench  and  Russians  on  that  Wednesclay  night  reached 
the  line  of  the  next  parallel  stream,  the  Viro  and  there 
was  some  speculation  in  Paris  and  in  London,  when  the 
news  reached  those  cities  on  Friday  morning,  whether 
the  enemy  would  not  make  a  last  stand  even  so  close  to 
the  city.  That  stand  could  not  have  been  prolonged, 
and  would  have  involved  great  destruction  within  the 
town.  But  still  it  might  have  been  made  had  the 
enemy  after  his  experience  of  the  last  few  days  retained 
the  power  to  rally. 

He  had  not  that  power.  There  hardly  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  second  position  prepared.  Everything  had 
been  staked  upon  the  main  Kenah  lines,  wfiich  under 
German  direction  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  leisure  of  many 
mcmths  as  the  main  defence  of  the  Plain  of  Monastir. 

Last  Thursday  and  the  Friday  (i6th  and  17th  of  Novem- 
ber) gave  us  little  news,  though  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  still  saw  the  Serbians  advancing.  They  carried 
(see  Sketch  IV)  the  lower  summit  of  the  main  mountains 
(hill  1212,  which  is  rather  more  than  i.qoo  feet  above  the 
I)lain),  and  were  nov>-  masters  of  the  whole  mass  of  hills 
v.hich  hlls  up  the  great  bend  of  the  Cerna.  They  had 
passed  the  line  due  east  of  Monastir  and  were  slightly  to 
the  north  of  it  at  a  range  of  22,000  yards,  but  with  full 
observation.  They  hacl  but  to  come  down  westwards 
towards  Novak  (Sketch  III.),  which  was  at  their  mercy, 
and  by  the  time  the  guns  could  be  got  up  on  to  these 
newly  captured  heights,  the  line  of  the  Bistritza  itself 
would  be  tinned. 

So  much  news  had  reached  London  and  Paris  by  Sunday 
last.  Upon  Monday  we  learnt  of  the  enemy's  evacuation 
of  Monastir  and  of  the  occupation  of  that  town  by  the 
.Vllies.  It  was  in  the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday 
that  the  enemy  troops  marched  out  of  the  city  by  the 
northern  road  and  began  a  general  retreat,  the  last  rear- 
guard field  battery  leaving  just  before  the  Allies  entered 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  limits  of  this  retirement 
are  not  yet  defined  at  the  moment  of  writing  (Tuesday 
night  in  London,  with  news  cairying  one  to  Sunday  night 
at  Monastir),  but  the  high  land  to  the  north  permits  a 
standstill  near  the  city. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  ten  days  fighting  which  con- 
stitutes the  last  phase  .in  General  Sarrail's  plan  and 
which,  as  I  have  said,  closes  the  first  chapter  in  the 
Salqnika  offensive. 


As  to  the  nature  of  the  success,  the  Press  has  done 
well  to  emphasise  the  truth  that  it  is,  so  far  as  its  inune- 
diate  consequences  are  concerned,  rather  pohtical  than 
strategic. 

Monastir,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  is  geographically  attached  to  the  system  of  the 
Grecian  Plains.  It  lies  south  of  the  main  Balkan  moun- 
tain mass.  Its  possession,  therefore,  does  not  strategically 
threaten  the  forces  defending  those  hills  or  lying  beyond 
them.  But  though  the  value  of  the  town  is  political  rather 
than  strategic,  it  would  be  a  false  judgment  to  belittle 
the  political  consequences  involved  in  its  evacuation. 

It  is  true  of  Monastir,  as  it  is  not  true  of  any  other 
continental  point  in  the  whole  of  the  European  war,  that 
one  separate  belligerent  government  regarded  it  as  the 
main  objective  of  all  its  efforts.  Russia  did  not  accept  the 
German  challenge,  nor  did  Germany  throw  down  that 
challenge,  for  the  possession  of  Warsaw.  The  French 
defensive  plan  of  two  years  ago  was  not  even  a  plan  for 
the  defence  of  Paris,  but  solely  for  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  such  centres  as 
Lille,  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Vilna,  are  a  steady  asset  in 
his  favour,  but  none  of  them  were  principal  objectives 
either  of  his  action  or  of  his  opponents'. 

With  Monastir  it  is  otherwise.  Monastir  and  all  that 
Western  Macedonian  district  which  it  commands,was  the 
Bulgarian  objective  upon  their  entry  into  this  war.  It 
was  the  promise  of  its  occupation  which  gave  King 
Ferdinand  the  power  to  fulfil  his  secret  promises  to  Berlin. 
The  opportunity  of  recovering  from  Serbian  control  this 
disputed  territory  lost  in  the  Second  Balkan  War  moved 
the  mass  of  Bulgarian  opinion  to  support  the  Crown. 
In  this  limited  field  the  loss  of  Monastir  is  something  very 
nuich  more  to  the  Bulgarians  than  the  loss  of  any  conti- 
nental point  whatever  would  be  to  the  Allies,  to  which 
point  we  must  add  the  capital  coni^ideration  that  Monastir 
has  been  lost  upon  an  advancing  wave.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  a  loss  which  can  bo 
regarded  as  temporary  upon  the  one  side  and  is  ad- 
mittedly of  uncertain  duration  ujwn  the  other,  and  one 
which  occurs  in  a  moment  of  declining  force.  The 
Bulgarian  people  know  by  this  time  that  they  have 
failed  to  recover  the  territory  for  which  they  set  out  to 
fight.  They  have  held  it  only  for  a  year,  and  that  because 
the  Western  Allies  required  such  an  interval  in  order  to 
develop  a  material  superiority  %vhich  was  potentially 
never  in  doubt,  but  took  very  long  to  realise. 

Had  the  Central  Empires  still  the  reserves  of  men  in 
the  field  (and  in  the  factories)  to  have  supported  Bul- 
garia, Monastir  would  not  have  fallen.  As  it  was  they 
had  to  choose  between  the  Roumanian  offensive  and  the 
support  of  the  Bulgarian  throne.  They  were  not  strong 
enough  for  both.  They  decided  for  the  first  and  neces- 
sarily abandoned,  in  tliat  degree,  the  second. 

Such  considerations  lead  us  to  the  causes  of  the  whole 
affair  which,  as  I  have  said,  illuminate  not  only  this,  but 
every  other  theatre  of  the  war.  Monastir,  I  say,  would 
not  have  been  occupied  by  the  Allies  had  the  C'entral 
Empires  been  able  to  send  round  to  this  field,  by  roads  and 
1-ailways  which  are  fully  at  their  command,  the  reinforce- 
ment in  men  and  guns  and  the  mass  of  munitions  which 
the  situation  demanded.  The  Salonika  offensive  is 
hampered  by  insufficient  communications  between  the 
base  and  the  front  ;  by  the  breaking  of  the  weather  ; 
by  the  difficulty  of  accumulating  a  great  head  of  munition- 
ment  under  the  conditions  of  prolonged  oversea  transport. 
It  is  an  extreme  example  of  action  upon  exterior  lines.  To 
support  Salonika  from  the  factories  and  mines  of  Britain 
is  an  operation  more  remote  than  would  be  one  in  support 
of  action  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
Even  the  support  coming  from  the  French  littoral  has 
to  cover  a  distance  comparable  to  that  between  the  Eng- 
lish ports  and  Newfoundland. 

Under  such  conditions  the  offensive  from  Salonika  has 
succeeded  in  this  the  first  chapter  of  its  effort  because, 
and  only  because,  the  enemy  has  not  the  reserves  of  man- 
power which  some  months  ago  would  have  sufficed  to 
meet  it.  Among  the  4,600  prisoners  taken,  1,000 
wen.'  German,  but  the  German  contingents  were  not  in 
anything  hke  that  proportion  to  the  whole  Bulgarian 
army  present.  They  were  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number — ^not  more  than  a  division ;  probably,  in- 
cluding   the    Austro-Hungarian   contingents,   they  were 
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not  the  equivalent  of  a  division.  The  hij,'h  jno- 
portion  of  German  prisoners  is  due  to  tlie  fact  tiiat 
the  small  German  contingent  was  put  in  to  stiffen  the 
Bulgarians  at  the  dangerous  point,  the  hills  in  the  bond 
of  the  Cerna,  and  also  the  fact  that  these  German  units 
(which  were  Prussian — Pomeranian — in  recruitment) 
utterly  broke  down.  They  had  not  behind  them  that 
superiority  of  artillery  which  they  take  for  gr.intid  in  their 
eastern  campaif^ns,  and  they  could  not  fight  witliout  it. 

There  is  a  lesson,  by  the  way,  which  we  should  do  well 
to  take  to  heart  from  all  this.  It  is  that  periods  of  pre- 
^jaration — the  so  called  "  lulls  ' '  in  the  Allied  offensives — are 
moments  for  discipline  and  silence  at  home  :  not  for  news- 
paper ,  clamour.  And  another  lesson  is  that — as  in  all 
sieges — movement   is    no   test.      The    strength    of    the 

hammering  which  precedes  a  break  is  the  test. 
*        *        *        *        * 

• 

It  is  not  without  interest  in  conclusion  to  tabulate  the 
enemy's  communiques  upon  these  momentous  ten  days. 
They  need  no  comment.  They  speak  for  themselves  ; 
or  at  least  the  only  comment  I  will  make  is  to  ask  the 
reader  whether,  if  he  had  had  only  these  communiques 
to  go  upon  he  could  have  had  the  least  conception  of  what 
was  happening  and  what  was  coming,  and  whether  he 
would  not  be  wise,  in  the  light  of  such  a  table,  to  reserve 
his  judgment  upon  all  other  German  communiques  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  war,  when  no  longer  the  General 
Staff  alone,  but  the  German  people  as  a  whole  are 
beginning  to  see  how  things  stand. 
November  nth. 

"  On  the  heights  north  of  the  Cerna  French  and  Serbian 
troops  undertook  several  attacks  which  failed  with  great 
losses  to  them.  Only  south  of  Polog  was  the  enemy  able 
to  penetrate  our  advanced  positions." 


November  iilh. 

>'  All  enemy  attacks  were  broken,  but  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  holding  the  heights,  making  a  salient  before  our  posi- 
tions north-east  of  the  village  of  Polog." 

November  nth. 

"  Fierce  French  attacks  on  the  Monastir  Plain  were 
resisted  imi>erturbably  by  the  Bulgarian  troops,  among 
wliicli  Was  tlio  (JiTinan  I'-niperor's  Balkan  Kcgiment. 

In  the  Cerna  bend  the  enemy  succeeded  in  capturing 
sonio  heights. 

"In  order  to  avoid  pressure  on  our  flanking  positions  in 
tlie  \alley  we  here  withdrew  our  defence.' 

November  i^th. 

"  Macedonian  Front. — Prepared  new  positions  on  the 
Cerna  have  been  occupied.  .  .  The  enemy  who  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  temporary  possession  of  Height  1,212 
north  of  the  village  of  Cegcl,  was  driven  back  I)y  our 
counter-attack." 

November  ijth. 

"  Frencli  attacks  on  the  plateau  soutli  of  Monastir  and 
against  the  front  held  by  the  Pomeranian  Infantry 
Regiment  No.  42  on  the  snow-clad  heights  on  the  Cerna 
bend,  were  ^sanguinarily  repulsed.  .  .  .  One  of  these 
heights  was  captured  by  the  Serbians  on  November  i5tli, 
but  Cliief  Commander  Infantry  General  von  Below,  wjio 
was  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fighting,  recaptured  the  position 
at  the  head  of  the  German  rifles  which  stormed  it.  His 
Miijesty  the  Fmperor  in  recognition  of  the  services  of 
this  ofticer  and  his  company,  appointed  the  General  to  be 
chief  of  this  battalion." 
At  last  you  get  the  plaui  and  tree  statement — sudden, 

brief,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  what  went  before. 

November  igth. 

"  The  German  and  Bulgarian  troops  occupied  a  position 
north  of  Monastir,  and  Monastir  was  evacuated." 


The  Roumanian  Situation 


Wc  ha\e  seen  in  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  operations 
against  Monastir  that  their  prime  characteristic  was  the, 
refusal,  that  is,  the  inability,  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
bring  men  or  even  guns  in  sufficient  numbers  to  preserve 
their  last  Ally  from  local  disaster,  and  e\en  from  a  disaster 
the  political  consequences  of  which  were  particularly  to  be 
dreaded. 

The  general  reason  that  this  was  the  case  is,  ot  course, 
the  general  embarrassment  for  men  in  which  the  Central 
Emipres  now  find  themselves.  It  has  compelled  them  to 
the  very  hazardous  experiment  of  compromising  with 
Poland  and  it  has  manifested  itself  clearly  upon  every 
front. 

But  the  particular  reason  was  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
has  chosen  to  concentrate  all  the  men  he  can  spare  for  the 
offensive  against  Roumania. 

He  began  that  offensive,  as  we  know,  with  an  attempt 
to  act  by  his  right,  and  so  to  cut  off  the  Roumanians  from 
their  Russian  Allies.  He  failed.  His  ne.xt  effort  was  to 
conceritrate  against  the  left  centre  and  to  threaten  a  march 
against  Bucharest  upon  a  wide  front  froiri  the  twin  passes 
of  the  Predeal  and  the  Torzburg.  Here  he  again  failed, 
and  meanwhile  he  had  so  depleted  his  forces  in  the  Vulcan 
Pass,  the  furthest  to  the  west,  that  they  suffered  a  heavy 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Roumanians,  the  nth 
Bavarian  Division  being  ruined  in  the  retreat.  He 
changed  his  plan  for  a  third  time,  determined  to  strike 
where  his  chances  of  success  were  greatest,  though  where 
the  fruits  of  success  would  be  least.  He  concentrated 
against  the  Vulcan  Pass  again,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  heavy  guns,  and  has  obtained  a  success,  the  terms  of 
which  wore  first  communicated  to  us  by  a  despatch  issued 
in  Berlin  upon  Saturday  the  i8th  of  November,  and 
dealing  with  the  fighting  of  Friday,  the  day  before.  In 
this  despatch  the  enemy  shows  that  he  has  pressed  back 
the  Roumanian  body  which  closed  the  road  coming  from 
the  Vulcan  Pass  down  on  to  the  plain  and  that  he  has 
sent  forward  cavalry  through  the  country  thus  left  open 
to  the  west,  so  that  bodies  of  mounted  troops  hare 
reached  the  main  railway  25  miles  away,  the  Rou- 
manians falling  backwards  to  the  cast.  He  has 
reached  Fillasi  Junction  and  he  is  advancing  on  Craio\a. 

The  communiques  from  the  eastern  front  are  so  in- 
significant and  irregular  that  nothing  but  the  most 
^'cneral  deduction  is  possible  from  them.     It  is  a  pity,  fur 


public  opinion  in  the  west  tends  to  exaggerate  any  reverse 
ujwn  that  distant  field  and  in  the  absence  of  news  will 
always  think  tilings  worse  than  they  are. 

As  it  is  the  news  is  sufiiciently  gra\c.  Of  the  seven 
separate  Roumanian  and  Russian  bodies  each  defending 
a  pass  or  set  of  j^asscs,  one  has  suffered  a  reverse  whicii 
has  jirobably  compelled  an  exceedingly  rapid  retreat 
continued  for  at  least  four  days  at  a  rate  of  some  15  miles 
a  day,  and  has  certainly  permitted  an  equally  ra]  id 
enemy  advance,  which  has  completely  uncovered  the 
western  Romnanian  plain  and  already  threaters  its 
commercial  and  ci\  ilian  centre  at  Craio\a. 


V 
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Let  us  take  this  at  its  full  Naluc  and  see  what  it  implies 
I  he  enemy  suffers  from  an  insufikiency  of  men  But 
he  enjoys  a  preponderance— it  may  be  a  crushing  pre- 
ponderance—in heavy  artillery  and  its  munitionment, 
in  aircraft,  in  all  machines.  He  knew  that  wh.Mi  or  if 
he  should  successfully  debouch  upon  the  Roumanian 
Plain  he  must  secure  both  his  Hanks.  The  country  is 
such  that  the  only  two  obstacles  securing  his  flanks  are 
1 10  Carpathians  upon  the  one  side  and  the  Danube  111)011 
the  other.  It  is  manifestly  easier  for  him  to  establish 
such  a  hne where  that  line  is  shortest,  and  it  is  shortest 
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upon  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Roumanian  State 
where  he  has  achieved  this  new  success.  We  need  not 
doubt  tlie  main  facts  as  he  has  presented  them. 

Tlie  only  doubtful  point  about  the  enemy's  despatch 
is  the  number  of  prisoners  mentioned.  W'e  may  readily 
accept  26  field  pieces  as  the  total  number  of  captures 
made  in  18  days  of  continual  fighting  in  the  Roumanian 
mountains,  and  even  the  total  of  over  180  officers.  The 
only  obvious  false  point  is  the  claim  to  20,000  valid 
prisoners.  This  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  enemy's 
policy  for  many  luonths  past,  especially  in  front  of  Verdun 
where  he  claimed  as  many  prisoners  as  he  could  possibly 
in  the  confusion  of  a  retirement  c,et  his  opponent's 
command  to  believe.  20,000  valid  prisoners  of  the  line  do 
not  tally  with  200  officers  or  less  than  30  guns. 

But  the  enemy's  object  in  thiis  striking  upon  the  extreme 
west  after  he  had  failed  in  the  north  and  the  centre  is 
more  than  merely  to  reach  the  extreme  end  of  the  plain, 
and  to  establish  a  position  across  it.  It  would  seem  to  be 
especially  his  immediate  object  to  recover  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  Roumanian  field  of  operations 
we  shall  see  at  what  an  extremity  he  has  struck  this  last 
blow,  at  what  a  distance  from  his  co-operating  force  in 
the  Dobrudja,  and  even  from  the  capital  which  is  his 
political  objective.  But  what  it  does  secure,  or  threaten 
to  secure,  is  either  the  loss  or  the  retirement  of  the 
Roumanian  force  holding  Orsova  and  with  it  the  loss  of 
the  I^oumanian  hold  upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  point  called  The  Iron  (iates,  immediately  below 
Orsova,  the  Danube  is  not  navigable  save  by  a  narrow 
canal  constructed  between  the  rocks  here  that  obstruct 
the  channel  and  the  further  shore.  And  the  Roumanians 
in  possession  of  Orsova  prevented  all  supply  of  munition- 
ment  from  reaching  the  Bulgarians  by  the  easy  Danube 
route.  They  also  prevented  the  transport  of  troops 
b}'  the  river  and  of  food.  Everything  was  thrown  upon 
the  railway  which  runs  from  Belgrade  through  Xish. 
The  handicap  was  severe  and  the  opening  of  the  Iron 
Gates   was   a   subsidiary   objective   worth  attaining. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  "  normal  " 
strategics  of  the  situation.  But  it  may  well  be  that  a 
quite  abnormal  factor  is  present  which  puts  an  end  to  all 
such  speculation  and  lea\-cs  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
future.  It  may  be  that  the  reverse  was  due  not  only  to 
inferiority  in  heavy  pieces,  but  to  a  general  exhaustion 
in  munitionment. 

If  that  be  so  all  calculation  of  distances  and  numbers, 
all  "  normal  "  strategic  study  loses  its  value.  A  force 
which  has  failed  in  munitionment  is  no  longer  an  army, 
and  if  this  is  what  governs  the  situation  in  western 
Roumania  for  the  moment,  we  have  no  power  to 
estimate  the  situation.     We  can  only  await  events. 

THE    SOMME     FRONT 

The  characteristic  of  the  operations  upon  the  Somme 
front  since  the  lieavy  blow  dealt  by  the  British  forces 
last  week  has  been  the  continued  advance  upon  cither 
side  of  the  Ancre. 


The  main  interest  of  analysing  both  such  a  stroke  as 
this  delivered  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  upon  the  left,  and  the 
very  heavy  defeat  suffered  last  week  by  the  Germans 
massed  counter-attack  against  the  French  upon  the  right 
would  be,  if  evidence  were  available,  the  plotting  of  the 
enemy's  movements  behind  his  lines.  The  .^metaphor 
used  by  a  I'^rench  commander  and  so  frequently  quoted 
of  "  holding  the  enemy  by  the  ears  and  shaking  him  from 
side  to  side  ' '  is  certainly  the  general  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  has  been  forced  back  on  to  a  crescent  where 
his  communications  along  and  behind  which  are  under 
continual  fire,  and  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
offensive  which  can  compel  him  to  concentrate  where 
it  wills.  But  concentration  can  only  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  time,  and  the  more  difficult  your  lateral 
communications  the  more  the  factor  of  time  comes  in. 

A  violent  blow  threatening  his  positions  upon  the 
right  of  the  crescent  compels  him  to  concentration  there. 
A  corresponding  blow  delivered  upon  the  left  of  the 
crescent  calls  for  another  concentration  more  than  20 
miles  away  as  the  crow  flies,  and  anything  from  30  to  40 
miles  by  the  roads  he  must  use  under  continual  and  oh- 
served  fire.  Such  concentration  is,  of  course,  in  the  main 
effected  upon  its  own  sector,  but  there  is  also  necessarily  a 
borrowing  from  the  part  which  is  supposed  to  be  least  im- 
perilled towards  the  part  which  is  most.  And  that 
borrowing  means  a  greater  or  less  interval  of  time  during 
which  the  men  and  the  guns  in  movement  are  out  of 
■action.  When  it  can  be  discovered  from  which  sector 
the  borrowing  has  taken  place  an  opportunity  is  at  once 
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given  for  renewed  attack,  and  when  a  long  prepared 
attack  comes  with  the  effect  of  surprise,  superiority 
in  the  air  will  almost  always  permit  that  party  which 
possesses  it  to  discover  whence  the  reinforcement  is 
Iseing  borrowed,  and  where  the  new  weak  patch  will 
consequently  appear.  The  question  of  direct  observation 
is  also  of  great  value  in  this  movement. 

Beaucourt  itself  lies  down  on  the  water  level  and  up 
north  from  it  runs  the  ravine  of  a  little  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Ancre  at  Beaucourt  itself.  To  the  east  and 
to  the  west  of  this  little  stream  the  higher  ground  lies 
fairly  flat  in  fields  which  vary  from  80  to  100  feet  above 
the  Ancre.  Those  to  the  east  have  apparently  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  forces  since  the  occupation  of 
Beaucourt  and  of  Beaumont  Hamel.  They  give  full 
observation  of  Grandcomt,  but  not  of  very  much  beyond, 
up  the  valley.  But  ij  or  when  the  Hill,  marked  on  the 
military  mops  123  (which  lies  to  the  east  of  this  little 
stream  and  is  marked  with  a  X  on  the  above  Map 
VII)  shall  be  held  a  very  important  point  of  observa- 
tion is  obtained.  From  this  hill  123  you  look  right 
down  upon  Miraumont  and  what  is  more  important, 
right  down  upon  and  behind  the  enemy's  gun  posi- 
tions beyond  the  Ancre,  which  have  hitherto  been 
hidden  by  the  broken  high  lands  of  Pys  and  the  fields 
to  the  west  of  that  village.  It  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  watch  in  the  despatches  for  the  fortunes  of  the  ad- 
vance in  regard  to  this  point,  hill  123*,  for  though  only 
observation  upon  the  spot  can  correct  such  suggestions, 
it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  occupation  of  this 
hill  jeopardises  all  the  gun  positions  hitherto  established 
by  the  enemy  opposite  Miraumont  upon  the  southern  side 
of  the  little  Ancre,  and  it  is  these  guri  positions  which 
check  advance  beyond  Le  Sars  and  therefore  further  full 
observation  of  the  Bucquois  valley.  H.  Belloc 

*  It  is  hill  127  in  Uie  civilian  maps,  which  have  a  different  datum  Unej 
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The  Gentle  Inquisitors 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


LORDS  S\-dcnhani  and  Bcresford  did  a  public 
SLTvico  \d)on,  in  the  course  of  the  debute  on 
Thui-sday  last  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  elicited 
from  the  only  representative  of  the  Admiralty 
Uric  present  a  complete  and  altogether  unqualified 
repudiation  of  the  "containment  is  equivalent  to  victory  " 
heresy.  This  is  a  matter  with  which  I  have  been  weai:y- 
infj  the  readers  of  Land  &  Water  since  the  third 
week  of  S<'ptember.  Originally  my  text  was  the  now 
famous  opinion  j^iven  by  Ca{)taiu  Sims  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  Navy.  The  German  Fleet  was  contained,  he 
said,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  for  the  British 
IHect  to  seek  a  decisive  battle.  This  was  the  original 
form  in  which  was  .set  out  this  very  mischievous  doctrine. 
It  was  curious  that  h)  gallant  a  captain  should  be  heterodox, 
for  the  American  Navy  Board,  over  which  that  admirable 
veteran  Admiral  George  Dewey  jiresides,  had  quite 
early  in  the  war  laid  down  the  true  doctrine  in  terms  that 
can  hardly  be  improved.  All  through  the  autumn  of 
1015,  opinion  had  been  growing  in  America  that  the 
I'nited  States  navy  was  jierilously  weak  and  must  Ix" 
reinforced  promptly  and  adequately.  In  October  rumours 
of  Mr.  Daniels'  new  progi^amme  began  to  get  about,  and 
it  was  in  the  course  of  this  autunm  that  the  Navy 
Board  issued  their  report.  1  hope  on  a  future  occasion 
to  go  into  this  question  of  American  naval  activity  at 
greater  length.  For  the  moment  I  am  concerned  only 
with  the  statement  of  naval  doctrine.  The  Navy  Board 
l)uts  it  thus  : 

"  For  the  United  States,  bordering  on  two  great  oceans, 
a  navy  strong  enough  only  to  defend  the  coast  from  in- 
vasion is  insufficient.  It  must  protect  our  sea  trade  and 
commerce  and  drive  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  from  the 
sea.  T/ie  beiH  way  io  accomplish  all  these  objects  is  to 
find  and  defeat  tJte  hostile  fleet  or  any  of  its  detachments." 

This  being  the  opinion  of  the  best  A.merican  naval 
authority,  it  seems  strange  enough  that  Captain  Sims 
should  not  have  realised,  first,  that  if  the  British 
Navy  had  the  choice  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
way  of  achieving  its  main  object,  it  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  content  with  the  worst,  and  next  that  containment 
did  not  in  fact  achieve  the  navy's  true  object  at  all. 
But  there  w  ere  special  reasons,  as  my  readers  know ,  why 
Captain  Sims  was  led  into  a  statement  of  principle  that 
ma)-,  after  all,  only  have  been  incautious.  It  was  a> 
quite  different  thing  when  the  ex-F'irst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  treating  of  the  battle  of  Jutland  itself, 
should  have  laid  down  not  the  same  doctrini-  as  Captain 
Sims,  but  one  that  went  a  good  deal  further  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Mr.  Churchill's  version  of  the  heresy,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was,  that  "  without  a  battle  we 
had  all  that  the  most  victorious  of  battles  could  give  us," 
and  "  that  no  obligation  of  war  obliged  us  to  go  further." 
And  he  added  that  it  was  "  no  strategic  cause  "  that  im- 
}x>lled  the  British  Admirals  to  the  great  and  gallant 
lightingof  May  31st.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  said  that 
Indefatigable ,  Queen  Mary,  Invincible,  Defence,  Black  Prince. 
and  Warrior,  the  six  destroyers  and  many  thousands  of 
officers, petty  officers  and  men,  had  been  lost  in  tlie  effort 
to  achieve  a  victory  that  must  have  been  entirely  w  ithout 
influence  on  the  war  !  It  was  not  then,  merely  a  state- 
ment of  more  than  questionable  doctrine,  it  was  a  direct 
and  most  grave  imputation  on  the  Admirals  who  planned 
and  carried  out  the  fighting  on  that  memorable  day. 
I-'or  it  is  surely  axiomatic  that,  next  to  refusing  to  fight 
resolutely  and  to  a  finish  when  victory  is  possible,  there 
can  be  no  worse  offence  than  to  risk  ships  and  men 
foolishly  and  recklessly  without  any  adequate  military 
object. 

What  was  even  more  amazing  than  Mr.  Churchill's ' 
light  hearted  emission  of  such  devastating  errors,  was 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  content  to  lie  passive 
under  this  imputa'rion  on  their  professional  competence, 
and  did  not  firmJy  and  at  once  resent  the  slur  Mr. 
Churchill  had  jnit  upon  Admirals  JelHcoe  and  Beatty. 
The  Lord  Mayor's,  banquet  gave  Mr.  Balfour  an  oppor- 


tunity of  putting  this  matter  right,  but  on  that  occasion 
he  seemed  more  concerned  to  defend  his  colleagues  and 
himself  from  the  charge  of  naval  "  passivity."  He  did 
not  seem  to  realise  that  the  accusation  that  the  Higher 
Command  was  actuated  from  first  to  last  by  wholly  false 
jiotions  of  strategy  was  a  far  more  serious  charge 
than  that  it  might,  from  time  to  time,  lapse  into  in- 
sufficient watchfulness  or  into  odd  phases  of  inactivity. 

Lord  Sydenham's  Purpose 

It  was  Lord  Sydenham's  purpose,  he  told  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  ask  thi/  .Vdmiralty  for  a  definite  statement  one 
way  or  another.  Did  they  or  did  they  not  endorse  the 
Churchill  theorv  of  naval  strategy  ?  It  fell  to  Lord 
Lytton,  who  has  just  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
as  a  Civil  Memlx-r  of  the  Board,  to  reply,  and  we  must 
assume  the  actual  terms  that  he  .employed  are  not  mere- 
ly his  own  but  express  the  considered  opinions  of  his 
colleagues.  If  they  are  indeed  the  rejily  of  the  Board  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  challenge,  let  us  say  at  once  that  they  are 
almost  as  satisfactory  as  they  could  possibly  be.  "  If  the 
noble  Lord  asks,"  he  said.  "  whether  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
policy  of  the  Admiralty  with  regard  to  naval  strategy 
at  the  present  time  is  governed  by  the  view,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  .seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy,  and 
by  a  feeling  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  gained  all 
we  want,  bj'  confining  the  enemy  to  their  ports,  I  most 
emphatically  repudiate  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  any 
such  suggestion.  Neither  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Fleet,  nor  of  the  War  Staff  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, that  it.  is  not  our  main  and  first  business  to  seek 
out  and  destroy  the  enemy  fleet."  This  surely  is  explicit 
enough  for  anyone  and  should  entirely  allay  that  wide- 
spread alarm  and  uneasiness  to  which  both  Lord  Syden- 
ham and  Lord  Beresford  drew  attention.  And  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  that  Lord  Lytton's  repudiation 
was  not  confined  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  in- 
cluded the  Commanders-in-Chief  at  sea,  and  the  War  Staff. 

It  seems  reasonable  then  to  hope  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  open — and  I  had  almost  added  shameless — 
advocacy  of  a  defensive  national  strategy  at  sea.  And 
this  in  its  way  is  a  victory  of  great  importance.  But  we 
must  not  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  thinking  it  is  all 
the  victory  we  want.  It  must  be  admitted — and  sorrow- 
fully— that  it  is  a  negative  victory  only.  The  abjuration 
of  a  heresy  does  not  imply  a  thorough,  whok-hearted 
grasp  of  the  true  faith.  Indeed,  the  (hand*  Inquisitors 
who  were  called  upon  in  the  Lords  to  condemn  the  ver- 
satile Mr.  Churchill  to  the  stake,  were  exceedingly  tender 
in  their  methods,  so  tender  indeed  that  one  of  them 
came  perilously  near  falling  into  the  same  heresy  himself ! 
Lord  Lytton  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  at  once  that 
while  he  held  no  brief  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  those 
articles — imagine  anyone  defending  them  ! — he  was 
inclined  to  d.oubt  whether  they  did  "  in  fact,  bear  all 
the  meaning  that  had  been  read  into  them  in  various 
cjuarters."  And,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  great, 
variety  of  meanings,  not  all  of  them  plausible,  may  have 
been  read  in.  But  surely  their  simplest  meaning  was 
tpiite  suflicient.  They  propounded  the  theory  that  all 
the  fruits  of  victory  could  be  obtained  without  the  toils 
and,  above  all,  the  risks  and  cost,  that  victory  involves. 
\Vhat  does  Mr.  Churchill  gain  from  being  defended  from 
other  heresies,  if  he  stand  convicted  of  this  ?  The  signifi- 
cant thing  is  that  Lord  Lytton  should  even  make  a  show 
of  defending  him. 

Then  what  arc  we  to  say  to  one  of  Lord  Crewe's  observa- 
tions, in  reply  to  the  one  of  the  mover's  points  as  to  certain 
statements  of  naval  doctrine  in  essays,  honoured  by  the 
naval  authorities  by  gold  medals  and  commendations  ? 
These,  said  Lord  Sydenham,  pretended  to  set  out  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  functions  of  a  fleet  and 
entirely  omitted  placing  decisive  action  in  the  forefront. 
Lord  Crewe  suggested  that  the  omission  might  be  c.x- 
plamed  by  the  fact  that  "we  used  to  have  debates  in  this 
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House  in  which  ardent  opinions  were  expressed  by  some 
that  private  property  at  sea  ought  to  be  immune  from 
capture.  If  that  had  been  so  .  .  .  a  very  large  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  Heet  would  have  disappeared 
altogether."  He  suggested,  in  fact,  tliat  the  old  insistence 
on  the  subsidiary  functions  of  the  Heet^ — namely,  the 
attack  and  defence  of  trade,  invasion,  etc.,  becaine 
necessary  because  the  worse  heresy  of  the  immunity  of 
private  property  had  made  this  insistence  imperative. 
But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  The  point  is  that 
the  argument,  as  stated,  both  officially  and  unofficially, 
before  the  war,  threw  no  emphasis  upon  decisive  victory 
at  all.  And  it  seemed  clear  enough  that  the  unfortunate 
indiscretion  of  Mr.  Churchill  was  only  a  throw-back  to 
his  pre-war  frame  of  mind,  and  that  this  in  turn  was  one 
that  was  impressed  upon  him  by  the  traditions  and  sur- 
roundings that  he  found  at  Whitehall.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
illuminating  to  be  told  that  there  were  other  errors  which 
those  errors  were  designed  to  combat.  It  is  as  if  one  were 
told  that  a  sick  man  was  hovering  between  cholera  and 
typhoid,  and  it  was  just  a  question  which  microbe  would 
ultimately  prevail.  If  the  Montagus  and  Capulets  fall 
out,  it  is  indeed  possible  that  the  victory  of  one  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  victory  of  the  other.  But  it  is  a  better 
state  if  the  city  is  free  from  anarchy  altogether.  For 
the  kind  of  peace  that  results  must  always  be  threatened 
by  the  menace  of  fresh  disorders. 

Churchill  Heresies  Disowned 

These  elementary  truths  are  excellently  exemplified 
in  the  Lord  President's  own  replj'.  He,  like  Lord 
Lytton,  disowned  the  Churchill  heresies  in  phrases  no 
doubt  suggested  to  him  by  his  naval  colleagues.  "  The 
.\dmiralty,"  he  said,  "  will  not  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
conclusion,  by  whomever  reached,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  is  not  the  first,  object  of  our  naval 
policy.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  must,  it  is 
obvious  even  to  an  ignorant  landsman  like  myself,  remain 
the  prime  object  of  our  naval  policy."  All  this  is  excellent, 
but  a  few  lines  further  on,  when  he  is  dealing  with  the. 
immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  and  alluding  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  tried  to  make  this  a  rule  of  future 
wars,  he  continued  as  follows  :.  "  If  that  had  been  so, 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  existence  of  fleets  would  only 
have  been  useful,  cither  for  purposes  of  invading  an 
enemy  country,  or  for  the  holding  of  gladiatorial  combats 
on  the  open  sea.  A  very  large  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
fleet  would  thus  disappear  altogether."  Gladiators  were 
men  who  fought  to  afford  a  public  entertainment.  What, 
then,  w-as  in  Lord  Crewe's  mind  when  he  used  the  word  ? 
Lord  Crewe  is  not  a  careless  speaker.  Did  he  mean  that 
naval  victories  were  always  superfluous  luxuries,  or  tliat 
if  private  pro]X'rty  were  immune  from  capture  decisive 
naval  victory  must  be  barren  of  results  ? 

There  is  something  tp  be  said  for  this  view,  but  surely 
not  so  much  as  this.  For,  if  naval  victory  meant  com- 
plete freedom  of  military  transport,  with  all  that  this 
implies  for  invading  purposes,  if  it  meant  complete  im- 
munity from  the  fear  of  invasion,  and  all  that  this  in  turn 
would  mean  in  releasing  adchtional  force  for  invasion, 
then  immense  as  would  be  the  military  loss  that  would 
result  from  non-contraband  trade  being  free  of  the  enemy's 
ports,  nevertheless  much  in  the  way  of  blockade  would 
still  be  feasible,  and  this,  with  the  other  gains,  would 
.still  make  a  na\'al  victory  of  enormous,  though  not 
perhaps  of  crushing  importance.  So  that  the  term 
"  gladiatorial  "  would  seem,  even  with  private  property 
immune,  a  curiously  infelicitous  term  to  apply.  One  is 
therefore  led  to  ask,  was  it  in  fact  used  because  of  the 
abbreviated  advantages  that  would  follow  in  the  supposed 
conditions  ?  May  it  not  have  been  used  because  Lord 
Crewe  himself — in  spite  of  his  protestations  that  he  is  an 
ignorant  landsman — had  nevertheless  been  infected  by 
the  heresy  that  wrecked  Mr.  Churchill  ?  And  in 
selecting  this  term,  was  he,  too,  harking  back  to  the  time 
when  a  naval  xictory  was  assumed  to  be  just  a  risky, 
costly,  uupPcasant,  unnecessary  thing,  and  that  to  envisage 
it,  to  analyse  what  was  needed  for  winning  it,  and  then 
to  prepare  and  supply  the  means,  were  all  works  of 
supererogation  ? 

However  this  may  be,  we  must  be  content  for  the  moment 
that  right  doctrine  has  won  a  real,  though  as  I  have  said, 
a  negative  victory.     The  question  is,  can  its  scope  be 


extended  ?  The  human  mind  finds  it  difiicult  to  receive 
and  harbour  ideas  except  through  the  medium  of  words, 
and  as  one  idea  gives  birth  to  anotlier,  it  is  a  vital  matter 
that  all  basic  principles  should  be  so  expressed  that  the 
phrases  themseh'cs  suggest  the  realities  with  which  they 
correspond.  No  terms  should  be  employed  that  are 
misleading,  either  because  they  arc  vague  or  because 
their  meaning  is  compromised  by  association  with  other 
realities  not  germane  to  the  matter  in  hand.  If  our 
actual  naval  policy  in  war  is  to  be  the  expression  of  ideas 
deriving  from  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  right  use  of  naval  force,  it  is  not,  then,  a  mere  question 
of  acadamic  interest  that  such  fundamental  principles 
should  be  justly  and  accurately  expressed.  Now  it  is 
noteworthy  in  the  Lords  debate,  that  several  attempts 
w'ere  made  to  put  the  root  of  the  matter  into  words. 
Lord  Lytton,  for  instance,  adopts  the  phrase,  "  To  seek 
out  and  destroy  the  enemy."  I  have  earlier  quoted 
Admiral  Dewey's  expression  "  to  find  and  defeat  the 
hostile  fleet  or  any  of  its  detachments."  Both  of  these 
statements,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  both  accurate  and 
almost  exhaustive.  But  in  reality  the  expressions 
"  find  "  and  "  seek  "  do  not  quite  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  The  words  are  reminiscent  of  a  naval 
war  that  differs  in  very  important  particulars  from  the 
conditions  of  to-day.  Similarly  the  phrase,  "  containing 
an  enemy's  fleet,"  meant  something  very  different  a 
hundred  years  ago  from  what  it  means  now. 

New  Naval  Weapons 

The  addition  of  two  new  na\'al  weapons  to  the  gun — • 
which  for  centuries  was  the  only  naval  weapon — has 
mainly  brought  about  these  changes.  The  mine,  and 
the  torpedo  as  wielded  by  the  submarine,  impose  obvious 
restrictions,  both  in  seeking  out  your  enemy  and  in 
containing  him.  The  development  of  the  underwater 
ship  has  indeed  made  one  form  of  containment  liternlly 
impossible,  because  except  in  unusual  circum.stances  the 
underwater  shij-)  cannot  be  contained  at  all.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  contained  until  decisive  victory  has  disposed 
of  the  enemy's  battle  force.  Further,  the  speed  of  modern 
ships  has  quite  changed  the  conditions  of  war. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  a  phrase  that  meets  the.se  changed 
conditions  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  already  been 
found.  On  October  qth  there  appeared  in  the  Times 
a  contribution  from  Sir  Reginald  Custance  to  the  con- 
troversy which  Mr.  Churchill's  indiscretion  aroused.  It 
contained  the  following  passage  :  "  The  generally 
accepted  doctrine  is,  that  the  aim  or  object  in  war,  whether 
by  land  or  sea,  is  to  destroy,  disarm  or  contain — that 
is  neutralise  the  action  of — the  enemy's  armed  force, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  battle  or  the 
threat  of  battle." 

"  To  destroy  or  neutralise  the  action  of  the  enemy's 
armed  "  ships  :  As  a  definition  of  the  functions  of  a 
fighting  fleet  this  really  covers  the  ground  completel3^ 
for  the  word  "  destroy  "  covers  both  all  that  is  necessary 
for  bringing  the  fleets  into  contact,  when  contact  is 
possible,  and  the  operations  by  which  contact  is  con- 
verted into  victory.  And  the  word  "  neutralise  "  brings 
home  to  us  the  truth  that,  while  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  navy  is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet,  that  nevertheless 
the  opportunities  for  doing  so  must  be  rare  and  may  be 
long  delayed,  and  that  in  the  meantime  every  naval 
operation  of  the  enemy's,  that  is  carried  out  with" a  view, 
either  to  making  battle  more  diflicult  or  to  attacking  our 
war  units  piecemeal  or  our  tran.sports  and  trade  wholesale, 
must  be  met  by  appropriate  counter-operations  until  the 
battle,  from  which  the  enemy  flinches,  is  by  a  general  and 
unceasing  pressure  made  compulsory  to  him. 

Let  us  see,  for  instance,  how  this  definition  compares 
with  the  other  in  the  matter  of  suggestion,  in  a  specific 
case.  If  you  hear  two  people  arguing,  one  for  a  more 
forward  naval  policy,  the  other  defending  things  as  they 
are,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  two  sides  will  be  expressed 
somewhat  as  follows.  One  will  say  that  our  policy  in 
concentrating  our  fleet  so  far  to  the  north  is  a  strategic 
weakness,  that  we  should  liavc  held  the  North  Sea  in 
force — so  as  to  have  a  more  immediate  command  over 
the  enemy's  movements — and  thus  be  sure  of  bringing 
him  to  action  the  moment  he  puts  out  of  his  harbours. 
The  other  side  will  retort  that  this  implies  looking  for  a 
general     action    right     on    tlic    German    coast,  Where 
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niino-fickli;  unknown  to  n?  ran  be  laid,  where  siibmarino 
ambushes  can  be  arranjjed  with  the  least  trouble,  wiiere, 
above  all,  the  enemy  can  renounce  action  and  retreat 
to  his  harbours  at  the  first  sign  of  the  action  goin.i;  against 
him.  The  first  speaker  has  tried,  in  a  crude  way,  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  "seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy," 
to  modern  conditions.  The  second- meets  this  crudity  by 
the  obvious  retort  of  parading  the  advantages  whicii 
mines  and  tori)edoes  confer  on  a  belligerent  who  linds 
shallow  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  ports.  The 
first  speaker  lays  himself  open  by  seeming  to  ignore  these 
'dangers.  But  does  not  the  second  fall  into  the  error 
of  taking  their  prohibitive  reality  for  granted  ?  Is  not 
almost  a  fresh  concejHion  of  naval  ])olicy  imjxirted  when 
we  are  made  to  realise  that  it  is  a  primary  duty  of  the 
stronger  Heet — a  duty  ranking  equally  with  that  of 
threatening  battle  and  being*  ready  for  it — to  neutralise 
the    enemy's    action    in    this    regard  ?     Supposing,    for 


instance,  before  the  war  it  had  been  the  principle,  so 
expressed,  that  had  been  our  guide.  Should  we  have  had 
our  own  naval  bases  unprotected  against  submarine 
attack  ?  Should  we  have  been  without  any  organisation 
for  using  jnines  offensively  against  the  enemy  ?  Still 
more,  sliould  we  have  been  ])ractically  without  any 
means  whatever  of  preventing  the  enemy  using  mines 
against  us  ?  Once  grasp  what  are  the  possibilities  open  to 
the  enemy's  anned  forces  ;  once  realise  the  scope  the 
mine  and  torpedo  possess ;  once  analyse  their  influence 
both  on  strategy  and  on  tactics,  with  the  new  problems 
that  they  create  both  for  cruising  force  and  for  naval 
artillery  in  action,  and  it  becomes  exceedingly,  dear 
what  it  is  that  your  own  fieet  must  be  jireparcd  to 
do.  And.  needless  to  say,  had  these  tilings  been  realised 
at  any  time  between  ie)ii  and  i()i4,  we  should  have  had 
a  fleet  composed  of  different  units7  organised,  traineel  and 
eejuipiJed  in  a  very  different  way.     Arthl'k  Pollun 


A   Living   Wage   for  Land    Workers 


By  Christopher  Turnor 


I  HAVE  intentionally  dealt  with  the  quc^stion  of 
the  guarantee  of  price  of  whenet  (Land  &  W'ATru, 
November  ibth),  before  eliscussing  the  living  wage 
for  agricultural  labourers— for  the  industry  must 
be  running  under  sound  conditions  if  it  is  to  pay  the 
labourer  a  fair  wage. 

It  is  the  farmer  who  pays  the  labourers.  He  can 
employ  the  amount  of  labour  he  should  employ  and 
l>ay  his  workers  a  fair  wage  only  if  he  is  prospering  him- 
self. If  we  are  to  maintain,  let  alone  increase,  our 
agricultural  population,  if  we  are  to  retain  in  the  coimtry 
the  best  of  our  young  workers,  then  an  adequate  living 
wage  must  be  paid  to  our  agricultural  labourers.  Every 
thinking  man,  however  "  urban  "  his  bias,  deplores  the 
falling  off  of  our  agricultural  population,  and  realizes 
that  this  shrinkage  is  becoming  a  grave  national  danger. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  "  deploring  "  ;  the  town  voter 
must  agree  to,  and  support,  measures  which  will  improve 
the  condition  of  the  whole  industry — and  so  the  con- 
ditions of  the  labourer.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
solveel  by  townsmen,  for  they  have  the  voting  power.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  millions  of  our  townsmen  while  fighting 
for  their  nation's  existence  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  "  land  conditions  "  very  different  from  those 
that  exist  in  this  country. 

Let  them  then  insist  when  the  time  comes  that  our 
land  shall  be  put  to  its  fullest  use  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, jnirging  itself  from  considerations  of  Party,  shall 
devise  a  land  policy  which  will  make  this  possible.  It 
is  a  question  that  affects  every  town  labourer,  for  if 
good  wages  are  to  be  maintained  in  our  towns  the 
wage  of  the  rural  worker  must  be  good.  If  overcrowd- 
ing and  unemployment  in  the  towns  are  to  be  avoielcd 
the  land  must  give  employment  to  its  full  quota  of  men. 

The  fundamental  principle  is  that  every  working  man. 
should  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  himself  and  his  family  properly.  That  is  a  standarel 
that  can  hardly  be  disputed.  But  measuring  the  past 
by  this  standard,  what  do  we  find  ?  That  in  many 
counties  the  labourer's  wage  was  not  sufficient  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  house  himself  and  family  properly.  The 
question  of  housing  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  that  of  wage.  There  must  be  a  great  building  of 
cottages  after  the  war,  if  the  land  is  to  be  provided 
with  sufficient  labour ;  further,  in  future  the  rentals  of 
new  cottages  should  be  economic  rentals,  that  is  to  say, 
they  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  repairs  and  insurance, 
and  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Strictly 
speaking  it  should  also  pay  the  sinking  fund — but 
I  do  not  include  it,  because  as  a  matter  of  principle  I  feel 
that  the  ultimate  owner  should  pay  the  sinking  fund. 

After  the  war  it  seems  probable  that  the  rental  of 
new  cottages  built  in  this  country  will  have  to  be  6s.  6d. 
per  week.  This  figure  will  fairly  stagger  the  country 
dweller.  The  difference  between  the  rental  of  new  and 
old  cottages  will  be  great  and  some  means  must  be  found 
by  which  this  difference  can  be  reduced,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  raising  the  rents  of  existing  cottages. 


To  hold  cottage  property  should  be  a  more  or  less  economic 
proposition  ;  but  at  present  the  average  rental  is  about 
2s.  a  week';  in  some  districts  only  is.  6d.  Also  there 
are  a  good  many  cottages  only  worth  is.  6d.  per  week. 
These  should  unhesitatingly  be  pulled  down,  for  it  is 
imeconomic  nationally,  and  >  morally  wrong  to  bring 
up  ehildren  in  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation.  But 
taking  the  average  run  of  cottages  with  their  little  bits 
of  garden,  I  think  that  4s.  a  week  would  be  about  a  fair 
rental.  This  would  considerably  reduce  the  difference 
between  the  rental  of  the  new  and  old  cottages.  In 
the  case  of  old  cottages  certain  reaeljustments  between 
landowner  and  tenant  would  have  to  take  place — the 
cottage  rental  would  have  to  be  shown  as  an  item  separate 
from  the  rental  of  the  land  of  the  farm. 

It  is  necessary  to  discuss  this  question  of  rental  at 
some  length,  for  from  now  onwards  in  any  changes  made 
in  the  wages  of  the  labourer  it  must  be  an  axioin  that 
every  breaelwinner  shall  pay  a  fair  rental  for  his  house 
and  that  the  wage  he  is  paid  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  do  this.  Another  axiom  is  that  every  man  with 
a  local  vote  should  pay  his  rates.  This  would  tend  to 
increase  the  labourer's  self  respect  and  raise  his  status. 
This  matter  would  be  quite  easy  to  arrange,  and-  onlv 
gives  the  rate  collector  a  httle  more  trouble. 

One  more  point  about  the  cottage.  Cottages  built 
from  now  on  should  as  far  as  possible  be  built  in  the 
villages  rather  than  on  the  farms,  and  they  should  be 
"  free  "'  cottages,  i.e.,  not  belong  to  the  farms.  Some 
people  would  like  to  see  all  cottages  "free"  cottages, 
but  this  is  hardly  possible  ;  the  dwellings  of  shepherds, 
cattlemen,  cowmen  must  be  nearer  the  farmstead  and 
definitely  go  with  the  farm,  but  all  the  same  their  occu- 
pants should  actually  pay  the  rental  for  them. 

If  we  now  assume  that  the  rental  of  new  cottages 
will  be  6s.  6d.  (less  is.  a  weeic,  which  represents  the 
sinking  fund,  and  that  of  existing  cottages  4s.) — I  fully 
realise  all  the  dililirulties  in  the  way  of  this  proposal — 
what  should  be  considered  a  fair  living  wage  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  ?  Presumably  the  price  of  food  will  go 
down  considerably  when  the  war  is  over,  but  the  general 
cost  of  living  will  remain  permanently  higher  than  it 
was  before  the  war — it  is  already  certain  that  it  will. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  no w^  exactly  what  the 
living  wage  should  be. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  fixing  of  a 
living  or  standard  wage  is  much  more  difiicult  in  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  than  in  the  case  of  the  worker 
in  the  factory.  For  instance,  old  men  mav  profitablv  be 
employed  on  the  farm— but  they  would  not  earn  a"  full 
wage.  Any  arrangement  which  would  throw  these  old 
men  out  of  work  would  be  grossly  unfair.  Again,  the 
e)utput  by  the  agricultural  labourer,  man  for  man,  pro- 
bably varies  more  than  in  almost  any  other  occupation. 
Still,  these  difficulties  w-ill  have  to  be  overcome,  and 
probably  the  most  practical  way  in  which  to  overcome 
them  will  be  by  the  institution  "of  local  Wages  Boards. 
Many  people  are  inclined  to  .say  that  it  is  really  a  matter 
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of  supply  and  demand,  that  this  law  will  in  the  long  run 
settle  the  question.  But  over  a  long  range  of  years  it 
has  not  done  so.  In  neighbouring  counties  with  a 
similar  supply  there  can  be  a  iifty  per  cent,  difference  in 
the  rate  of  M-ages.  And  in  low  wage  counties  all  the 
intelligent  workers  migrate,  and  only  the  dregs  are  left  ; 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inoperative. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  put  this  wage  at  25s. 
a  week,  plus  the  rental.  Then  the  ordinary  labourer 
in  a  iicic  cottage  would  receive  30s.  6d.  per  week,  and 
he  would  pay  a  rental  of  5s.  6d.  to  whatever  individual, 
society  or  authority  owned  the  cottage.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  in  an  old  house  he  would  be  paid  2C)s.  ;  and  hand 
back  the  rental  of  4s.  to  the  farmer,  or  the  owner  of  the 
cottage.  The  labourer  would  further  pay  rates  which 
would  vary  from  6d.  to  cjd.  per  week. 

Generally  speaking,  every  labourer's  cottage  should 
have  a  small  garden  attached.  Properly  worked  this 
would  yield  produce  worth  ])erhaps  two  shillings  a  week  ; 
Further,  allotments  should  be  easily  available,  where 
the  land  is  suitable  for  allotments,  and  where  the  working- 
man  shows  himself  capable  of  using  an  allotnjent  effective- 
ly. In  some  parishes  allotments  arc  hardl^  used  at  all, 
even  when  easily  available,  and  yet  in  other  parishes 
near  by  they  are  put  to  effective  use.  Judicious  prize- 
giving  undoubtedly  is  a  great  incentive  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  allotment,  and  demonstration  allotments 
run  by  the  County  Council  Agricultural  Organiser  also 
prove  most  beneficial.  Lender  the  wage  conditions  sug- 
gested here  the  rural  labourer's  position  would  compare 


favourably  with  that  of  his  urban  cousin.  He  would 
have  25s.  in  cash  after  paying  rent  ;  he  would  earn  an 
e.xtra  two  shillings  a  week  from  his  garden,  and  more 
than  that  if  he  had  an  allotment.  This  reform  in  wages 
would  undoubtedly  mean  that  the  A\hole  wage  would  be 
jxiid  in  cash  and  not  partly  in  kind  as  in  the  past.  It 
would  be  23s.  a  week  all  the  year  round  for  the  ordinary 
day's  work ;  extra  work,  at  harvest  time,  for  instance, 
should  be  paid  for  as  overtime.  There  are  strong  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  part-payment  in  kind,  just  as  there 
are  strong  arguments  against  it,  but  the  balance  is  in 
favour  of  the  casli  paj-ment. 

A  fair  living  wage,  better  housing  facilities,  access  to 
land,  will  all  help  to  attract  intelligent  labour  to  the  land  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  before  we  can  see  our 
country  life  conditions  all  that  we  would  desire,  there 
must  be  on  the  one  hand  a  great  improvement  in  educa- 
tion in  the  rural  districts,  and  on  the  other  there  must  be 
a  brightening  of  life  in  the  village  ;  community  life 
must  be  developed  and  opportuhities  for  recreation  and 
amusement  provided. 

Our  civilization  during  the  last  himdred  years  has  been 
too  one-sided — the  urban  side  has  been  over-developed 
and  the  rural  side  neglected.  If  our  national  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war  is  to  be  sound,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
rapid  recuperation — moral,  physical  and  economic — ■ 
then  we  must  realise  that  the  country  without  a  strong 
rural  population  is  doomed  to  die.  And  we  must  there- 
fore set  to  work  at  once  to  build  up  those  rural  forces 
which  alone  vitalize  the  nation. 


An    Historical   Parallel 

Fourth    Greek   Army   Corps    and    the   Convention   of  Tauroggen 


/ 


By  Colonel   Feyler  ^ 


LIKE  a  bolt  from  the  blue  did  the  news  come, 
that  the  fourth  Greek  -Vrmy  Corps  had  surrendered 
to  the  Germans.  This  corps  had  remained  under 
arms  in  its  positions  on  the  Macedonian  frontier 
when  the  German  and  Bulgarian  troops,  invading  Greece, 
had  marched  on  Kavalla  ;  in  this  manner  its  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  ofthc  country  had  been  cut.  The 
officer  in  command,  General  Hazzopoulos,  thereupon 
arranged  with  the  German  Command,  not  for  the 
restoration  of  the  communications,  but  for  the  transport 
of  his  Army  Corps,  lock,  stock  and  barrel' to  the  interior 
of  Germany.  Since  then  we  have  heard  through  a 
Wolff  telegram  that  the  corps  was  entrained  with  arms 
and  impedimenta,  includiiv^  women  and  childycn  ;  it 
was  further  pointed  out  to  the  world,  as  a  touching  inci- 
dent, that  these  women  and  their  children  had  been 
regaled,  whilst  passing  through  Sofia,  with  a  cup  of  cafe- 
au-lait  and  a  slice  of  plum-cake  ! 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  General 
Hazzopoulos'  arrangement  has  its  parallel  in  the  treaty 
signed  between  the  Prussian  General  von  Yorck  and  the 
Russian  (ieneral  Diebitsch  on  December  30th,  1812, 
ar.d  known  to  military  history  as  the  Convention  of 
lauroggen.  Under  this  agreement  von  Yorck,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  surrendered  his  army  to  the 
Russians,  in  x'lew  of  their  being  considered  thenceforth 
as  a  neutral  body  of  troops,  to  be  billeted  in  a  specially 
neutralised  zone  of  Prussia,  a  zone,  however,  which  was 
to  be  open  for  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops. 

Tauroggen  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the  present 
war,  during  the  hrst  Russian  offensive  and  the  German 
counter-offensive  on  the  Lower  Niemen  in  the  winter 
of  IQ15.  It  is  situated  in  Lithuania  near  the  eastern 
frontier  of  East  Prussia,  north  of  Tilsit  and  between 
Memel  and  Kovno. 

In  February  1812,  before  Napoleon's  Russian  cam- 
paign, a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia  stipulated  that 
the  latter  should  furnish  a  contingent  of  20,000  men  and 
60  guns.  This  contingent,  under  the  command  of  von 
"iorck,  formed  part  of  the  X  Army  Corps,  conunanded 
by  JIarechal  Macdonald,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  the  Beresina  occupied  the  positions  which  to-day  form 
the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  German  armies  in  f^ussia, 
that  is  to  saj',  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  along  the  Dwina  as 


iar  as  Jacobstadt  ;  von  Yorck's  division  held  the  left 
half  of  this  line,  in  front  of  Riga  itself. 

From  the  moment  when  von  Yorck  was  put  in  com- 
mand, the  Russians  tried  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  him.  Clausewitz  says  of  von  Yorck  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  l>ittemess  of  character.  Gifted  with  great 
strength  of  will,  he  was  nevertheless  a  dissimulator  and 
of  a  disagreeable  temper.  The  relations  between  him 
and  his  chief,  Macdonald,  already  delicate  as  being 
between  the  conquered  Prussian  and  the  victorious 
Frenchman,  soon  became  very  strained.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Beresina,  however,  von  Yorck,  whilst  doing  nothing 
to  discourage  these  Russian  proposals,  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compromise  himself.  After  the  Beresina  the 
Russians  began  to  advance  and  the  Russian  General 
Wittgenstein,  commanding  in  his  neighbourhood,  made 
concrete  offers  :  "I  offer  you  the  assistance  of  my  army 
for  the  destruction  of  the  oppressors  who  have  forced 
Prussia  to  enter  into  the  senseless  ambitions  of  Napoleon  ; 
I  propose  that  you,  in  concert  with  myself,  should  re- 
establish the  power  of  your  King  and  deliver  Germany 
from  the  horror  of  these  barbarians." 

Von  Yorck  replied  :  "  Circumstances  are  at  present 
such  that  I  am  obliged  to  act  with  the  greatest  of  circum- 
spection. A  soldier  from  birth,  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  learn  the  tricks  of  politics ;  but  allow  me  to  inform 
you  that,  whenever  the  situation  of  a  State  undergoes 
a  radical  change,  the  movements  of  its  army  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  measures  taken  by  its  government." 

For  a  man  uninstructed  in  the  tricks  of  politics,  this 
suggestion  seems  to  show  a  high  degree  of  natural  apti- 
tucle.  It  is  a  diplomat's  letter  rather  than  a  soldier's  ; 
General  Wittgenstein  had  no  reason  to  despair.  At  this 
juncture  Macdonald  received  orders  to  join  in  the  retreat 
of  the  (irand  Army  and  to  withdraw  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Niemen  and  into  East  Prussia.  He  thereupon 
directed  that  the  X  Corps  should  march  upon  Tilsit 
by  way  of  Tauroggen,  and  that  Yorck's  division  was  to 
form  the  rear-guard.  On  December  27th  Macdonald's 
ad\ance-guard,  lepulsing  the  Russian  troops  that  were 
trying  to  cut  his  retreat,  entered  Tilsit  ;  but  his  main 
body  followed  more  slowly,  in  small  detachments,  for 
he  was  very  anxious  about  his  rear-guard,  with  which 
he  had  lost  contact.     On  the  2Qth  he  wrote  to  Murat, 
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Nvilli  whose  movements  he  had  to  conform  conccnniif, 
"  the  inconceivable  delays  of  General  von  ^  orck,  who 
runs  the  risk  of  being  turned  by  the  Russians  :  he  need 
onlv  follow  mv  own  track,  for  the  road  is  qmte  distinct. 

Von  Yorck  was  following,  however,  but  in  a  manner 
more  in  accord  with  his  political  motives  than  military 
conditions  warranted.  The  nearest  Russian  corps  was 
that  of  Dicbitsch.  In  the  night  of  the  25th  to  the  zMh 
the  latter  had  sent  a  detachment  to  Kroschc,  which  is 
north  of  Tauroggen.  with  the  object  of  threatening  the 
,  route  of  the  Prussian  column.  He  even  sent  them 
(the  Prussians)  word  of  this  bv  one  of  his  otlicers,  adding 
that  it  was  useless  to  spill  more  blood,  and  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  come  to  some  understanding,  llus 
message  was  given  to  von  Yorck,  who  consented  to  an 
interview  between  the  two  forces.  Clausewitz  ;vho  was 
at  the  time  a  licutcnant-colbnel  on  the  staff  of  Dicbitsch 
and  who  played  an  active  part  in  the  affair,  has  given 
a  detailed  account  of  what  took  place.  . 

Dicbitsch  had  deployed  his  troops  tc^  make  as  effective 
a  show  as  possible,  biit  he  confessed  to  Yorck  that,  in 
\iew  of  the  condition  of  his  men,  it  would  nut  be.possiDlc 
for  him  to  cut  the  hitter's  retreat.  He  was,  however, 
\crv  insistent  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  aniic^ble 
agreement,  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Prussian  general.  Accord- 
ing to  Clausewitz,  "Yorck  made 'no  formal  decision; 
but  he  seemed  to  be  inclined  towards  such  an  arrange- 
ment, which  would  not  stain  the  honour  of  Ins 
arms,  but  from  the  militarv  point  of  view,  he  did  not 
vet  feel  justilied  in  negotiating  to  this  end.  It  was, 
therefore  decided  not  to  do  anything  during  that  night  ; 
on  the  following  morning,  Yorck  would  make  a  ream- 
naissance  and  would  then  march  upon  Laskow,  as  if  he 
wished  to  turn  the  left  Hank  of  Dicbitsch,  who  was  facing 
him  at  Sziheli." 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  Clausewitz,  who  had  passed 
the  day  with  \on  Yorck,  returned  to  his  headquarters. 
At  the  moment  of  parting,  \on  Yorck  addressed  him  as 
follows  :  "  I  will  remain  all  the  day  of  the  29th  at 
lauroggen  and  on  the  ;oth  will  continue  my  march  upon 
Tilsit  in  the  morning  ;  if  I  lind  Tilsit  occupied,  and  if 
there  is  a  corps  on  mv  right  flank  which  will  prevent 
mv  marching  upon  Novoviasto,  if  also  I  am  being 
harassed  bv  troops  from  the  rear,  then  1  will  ^iR"  =» 
convention' \\ith  the  Russian  general."  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  arrange  for  his  own  en\elopment 
with  more  precision  ! 

The  Russian  Commander-in-Chief,  C.eneral  Witt- 
genstein, did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice.  He  made  haste 
to  issue  the  necessary  orders  and  charged  his  chief  of 
staff.  Colonel  d'Auvray  to  send  a  copy  of  these  orders 
to  von  Yorck,  which  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  done  on  the 
morning  of  the  2qth.  But  at  the  same  moment  an 
emissary  arri\ed  from  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  had  been 
able  to"  cross  the  Russian  encircling  detachments  and 
reach  the  Prussian  rear-guard.  He  carried  information 
from  Macdonald  to  von  ^'orck  that  the  communications 
of  the  X  Corps  with  Koenigsberg  were  undisturbed,  and 
that  he  awaited  him  at  Tilsit,  which  was  only  four  leagues 
distant  from  Tauroggen.  This  order  was  very  awkward 
for  von  Yorck,  and  when  Clausewitz  came  to  .see  him, 
during  the  morning, he  began  b\-  refusing  to  receixe  him, 
and  when  the  latter  eventuallv  pushed  his  way  in  he  was 
greeted  with  :  "  Clear  out,  1  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  you  ;    your  d Cossacks  have 

allowed  a  messenger  from  Macdonald  to  reach  me  with 
orders  that  I  am  to  join  him  at  Pitkuprrnen.  1  have 
made  up  mv  mind.  Y'our  troops  will  not  turn  u}),  because 
you  are  too' weak,  and  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
negotiations  that  may  cost  me  mv  head." 

( lausewitz  replied  :  "  But  your  Excellency  would  not 
allow  me  to  depart  without  having  fulhlled  my  mission.  " 
Thereupon  Yorck  called  in  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Colonel 
Roeder,  who  had  be'.-n  in  an  adjoining  room.  D'Auvray's 
orders  to  the  Russian  troops  were  read  once  more  :  then 
Y'orck  reflected  for  a  moment  and  said  to  ( lausewitz  : 
"  \ov\  are  a  Prussian,  'fell  me,  do  you  think  that  ( icneral 
d'Auvray  means  what  he  says,  and  that  Wittgenstein's 
trooi)s  will  be  at  the  places  indicated  in  these  orders  ac 
the  times  stated  ?   Can  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour 

as  to  that  ?  "  •         i-      , 

Clausewitz,  having  replied  in  the  affirmative,   'I  orck 
held  out  his  hand,  saying  :  "  1  am  your  man.  1  ell  General 


La  Brabanconne  (1916)    • 

Bv  Emile  C.amm.\ekts. 

"  The  iiRii.  uowded  in  open  trucks,  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather,  were  in  a  most  miserable  condition.  Their  moral, 
in  spite  of  cold  and  privation,  was  not  shaken  and,  even 
while  suffering  this  new  form  of  oppression,  they  went  away 
singing  patriotic  songs.  "  , 

[Exiracl  from  the  official  protest  of  lite  Belgian  Govertm  ni). 

"  Apres  des  siecles  d'esclavage " 

— Ecoute,  maman,  un  train  qui  passe.     .     .    .    j 

Je  n'ai  jamais  cntendu  chanter 

bes  gens  que  avaient  I'air  moins  gai. 

Leurs  levres  tremblent,  leur  voix  se  cassc. 

Quo  va-t-on  fairc  de  ces  gens  la  ? 

Pom-quoi  s'ils  chantent  ne  ricnt-ils  pas  ? 

Viens  voir,  maman,  le  train  qui  passe.     .     «    a 

— Fermc  done  la  fenetrc,  mon  petit, 
L'air  de  Novembre  me  transit. 

—On  les  a  parques  comme  des  betes, 

lis  sont  serres  comme  des  harengs. 

Drole  d'idee  qu'ils  ont  de  chanter  a  tue-tete, 

Malgrc  la  pluie,  malgre  Ic  vent  ! 

Leurs  joues  sont  pales  et  leurs  ycux  brillcnt 

Malgre  le  froid,  malgre  la  pluie, 

On  les  a  parcjues  comme  des  betes.     .     <     • 

— Mon  Ills,  se  sont  des  ouvriers 
Qui  vont  travailler  aux  chanticrs. 

-^Et  ceux-la  qui  levent  la  main      ) 
Comme  pour  un   dernier  adi'eu  ? 
Et  celui-ci  qui  ronge  un  crouton  de  pain 
Et  I'autre  qui  se  cache  les  yeux  ? 
Oh,  maman,   jc  les  reconnais.     .     .     . 
Que  leur  veut-bn  et  qu'ont-ils  fait  ? 
N'est-cc  pas,  dis-moi,  ce  n'est  pas  cux 
Qui   levent    la    main  ? 

—Mon  ills,  je  ne  puis  tc  le  cachcr 

Ce  sont  tes  freres  qu'ils  ont  emmencs.     .     »     » 

"Apres  des  siecles  d'esclavage.     .     .     ." 

[All  Rights  Reserved] 


Wittgenstein  that  we  will  talk  together  to-morrow  at  the 
mill  of  Poscheren,andthatI  have  decided  from  now  on  t.; 
dissociate  myself  with  the  l->ench  and  with  their  cause.  " 

On  the  following  day,  at  8  a.m.,  the  so-called  Con- 
vention of  Tauroggen  was  signed  by  the  two  generals 
von  Yorck  and  Dicbitsch,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
von  Roeder,  Major  von  Scydlitz,  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Clausewitz  and  Major  Count  Dohna. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  surrender  of  General 
Hazzopoulos  needed  so  much  discussion.  Above  all,  I 
am  unaware  whether  the  "  neutrality  "  of  the  4th  Greek 
.\rmy  Corps  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Prussian 
division  under  von  Yorck.  Actually,  the  neutrality 
onl>^  lasted  for  threi;  months,  for  at  the  lapse  of  that 
time  from  the  meeting  at  the  mill  of  Poschercn,  Yorck's 
di\-ision  was  marching  alongside  the  Russian  Armies. 

Louis  Tracy's  latest  novel,  rioisc)'  of  the  ^Cnrxe,  (Casscll 
and  Co.,  6s.),  concerns  an  artist  hi  Hrittany.  and  his  daughter 
■S'vonnc,  whose  mother  had  deserted  licr  juisband,  obtained 
an  .American  divorce,  and  married  aj,'ain,  Uhen  the  wreck  of 
a  yacht  threw  her  int«  the  Breton  village  where  her  daughter 
and  first  husband  lived.  It  is  a  stirring  story— the  wreck 
of  the  yacjit  and  the  rescue  of  its  crew  and  passengers  is  a 
tine  piece  of  work,  while  a  feature  of  the  book  is  the  delineation 
f)f  Breton  jxasant  life  and  customs.  Airy  mention  of  the 
book  should  .include  a  word  for  the  dignilied  and  touching 
dedication  of  the  work,  to  the  memory  of  the  author's  son. 
of  whom  "  it  is  recorded  in  the  Highland  Division  that  he 
'did  his  duty  noblv  and  wqU,'  " 
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LET  us  give  place  of  honour  this  week  to  the 
work  of  a  veteran  !  General  Sir  George  Higginson, 
wlio   in    the   summer   of   this   year   reached   his 
ninetietli  birthdaj-,  has  by  his  long  years  of.  loyal 
and  useful  service  earned  the  right  to  become  reminiscent. 
His  Sevoity-Onc   Years  of  a  Guardsman's  Life   (Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.,  los.  6d.  net),  will  be  received  therefore 
with  respectful  interest,  not  only  by  those  who  are  striving 
as  he  did  continually  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
Guards  Brigade,   but  also  by  all,  an  extended  number 
nowadays,  who  are  anxious  to  learn  all  they  can  about  tl  e 
traditions  of  our  national  services.     General  Higginson, 
who  can  recall  meetings  with  George  IV.  and    William 
IV.,  with  Jackson,  the  prize-lighter,  and  Beau  Brummel, 
and  who,  as  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  testifies,  can  also 
review    current    events    with     sound,    albeit    somewhat 
bewildered,   judgment  and  with  helpful  suggestions  for 
the   future,   is,   in   the  language  which  made   Pius   IX. 
laugh  when  the  General  used  it  of  the  Pope's  Chamber- 
lain, un  cxccUentc  cicerone  for  certain  aspects  of  military 
history  in  the  past  century  and  makes  clear  to  us,  with- 
out ever  pointing  a  moral,  what  is  implied  in  that  thread- 
bare, and  much-abused  phrase,  "  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man."    There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  a  sympathetic 
reading  of  this  book,  even  by  the  newest-joined  subaltern. 
***** 
It  is  always  easy  to  b?  superior  in  tone  about  a  book  of 
reminiscences,  I0  talk  about  garrulity  and  the  pleasure 
of  posing  for   a   photograph,    but   tliese   are   superficial 
matters  at  the  worst.     General  Higginson  disarms  at  the 
outset  the  more  serious  criticism  of  self-exultation.     He 
putsforward  no  claim  for  great  achievements,  but,  in  this 
rnodest  fashion,  juakes  clear  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
his  book  :    "  I  am  venturing  to  trace  in  rapid  succession 
the  events  of  a  very  long  life,  chequered  by  no  special 
evidence  of  success  and  failure  ;   and  I  am  inspired  solely 
by  the  hope  that  the  descendants  of  those  with  whom  I 
was  associated  in  my  early  life  may  be  reminded  how  true 
and  faithful  t\-as  the  regard  our  forefathers  cherished  for 
that  '  httle  company  of  soldiers  '  who,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  have,  as  the  First  Regiment  of 
Guards,  served  their  King  with  undeviating  loyalty." 
***** 
I  have  indicated  above  that  the  gallant  author  of  these 
memoirs   has    achieved   more    than    he    set  out    to  do. 
Numerous  as  are  princes  and  potentates  and  generals  he 
has  met,  and  interesting  as   are  his  first-hand  and  con- 
temporary impressions  of  his  one  period  of  active  service, 
the' Crimean  War,  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  persons  he  met,' 
clnefly  on  ceremonial  occasions,  or  in  the  events  he  took 
part  in  that  the  true  vahie  of  his  book  lies.     The  picture 
as  a  whole  is  greater  than  its  details.     It  is  a  picture  of  a 
loyal  gentleman  of  the  Ciuards. 

****** 
One  particular  detail  of  General  Higginson's  book  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to,  as  it  has  a  moral  of  special 
application  at  the  present  day.  There  is  evidently  no 
point  in  the  whole  duty  of  an  officer  that  the  General  has 
paid  more  attention  to  than  that  of  consideration  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men  under  his  command. 
We  find  him  continually,  wherever  he  is,  concerning 
himself  with  all  movements  for  providing  institutions, 
convenient  married  cpiarters  or  the  like,  for  his  soldiers. 
He  has  been,  since  its  institution,  on  the  committee,  and 
IS  perhaps  best  known  to  the  present  generation  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home. 
There  is  no  passage  in  his  book,  save  perhaps  that  in 
which  he  describes  the  saving  of  his  Regiment's  Colours 
at  Inkerman,  more  marked  by  depth  of  feeling  than  that 
m  which  he  tells  of  his  work  on  the  Board  for  discharging 
a  thousand  men  of  the  Brigade  after  the  Crimean  War. 
It  was  sad  to  have  to  sit  day  by  day  for  upwards  of  a 
fortnight,  signing  documents  which  turned  loose  upon 
tlie  world,  without  pension  or  gratuity,  men  who  had 
bec^omc  fully  qualified  to  take  the  field  anywhere  as  tried 
^"'diers.  Before  many  weeks  were  over,  many  of  these 
good    fellows    ^^•cre    wandering    penniless    and    without 


employment   throughout   the  country,   illustrating  with 
painful  accuracy  the  truth  of  the  bitter  reflection  with 
which  Sir  \\^illiam  Napier    concludes    his  story  of  the 
Peninsular  AVar."     This  must  never  happen  again. 
***** 

It  is  well  to  go  back  to  the  past  every  now  and  then  to 
regain   a   sense   of  continuity    and   proportion,   but   we 
cannot  stay  there  long.     The  present  and  its  problems 
are  all-absorbing.     We   are  recalled  very  vividly  to  the 
present  by  the  striking  story  and  the  urgent  appeal  of 
The  Cellar-House  of  Pervyse'(A.  and  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  6s. 
net).     This  book  is  compiled  from  the  letters  and  journals 
of  Baroness  T'serclaes,  and  Miss  Mairi  Chisholm,  the  two 
Englishwomen   who   have   devoted    themselves    almost 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  service  of  the  Belgian 
soldiers  ;   who  established  a  posfe  dc  secours  two  years  ago 
in  the  ruins  of  Pervy.se,  who  are  the  only  wonien    per- 
mitted by  the  Council  of  the  Allies  to  remain  in  the  firing 
line,  and  who  have  been  made  by  King  Albert  Chevaliers 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  II.     It  is  hard  to  realise  that  this 
is  a  sober  record  of  fact,  especially  as  like  a  veritable 
romance  it  ends  with  a  wedding,  the  lady  who  began  the 
work  as  Mrs.  Knocker  ending  as  the  wife  of  a  Belgian 
flying    officer.     But    it    is    real   fact    authenticated    by 
much  unimpeachable  evidence,  and  it  is  published  to  raise 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  work.     And  not  only 
for  that.     The  Baroness  looks  to  the  future  of  the  people 
that  are  now  her  people.     "  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
need  will  not  cease.     Men  maimed  and  crippled,  robbed 
of  every  relation,   and  all  they  called  home,   must  be 
cared  for."     If  we  learn  nothing  else  from  the  record  of 
these  brave  women— and  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  express 
in  drab  prose  to  those  who  have  not  yet  read  the  book 
all  I  felt  on  reading  it— we  learn  at  least  that  these  men 
are  worth  caring  for.     That  is  what  the  Two  particularly 
want  us  to  learn.     So  buy  this  book.     Only  I  warn  you 
that,  having  read  it,  you  will  want  other  copies  for  your 
friends  and  will  probably  be  moved  also  to  send  a  hand- 
some donation  to  "  the  Cellar-House  Fund." 
***** 
To  adjust  one's  emotions  to  actual  fiction  after  The 
Cellar-House  of  Pervyse  is  at  first  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty.    But  The  Old  Blood  (John  Murray,  5s.  net),  soon 
holds  one's  attention  and  interest.     This  is  not  entirely 
on  account  of  the  story,  though  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer, 
already  well-known  to  English  readers  as  the  American 
correspondent  who  wrote  My  Year  of  the  War,  has  con- 
siderable  narrative   power.     It   is   also   bscause   of   the 
theme  of  the  book  which  is  suggested  in  the  title.     The 
hero  is  a  young  American,  one  of  whose  ancestors  fought 
in  the  War  of  Jndependence,  and  who  now  iights  "  for 
the  same  kind  of  a  cause  that  the  ancestor    fought  for, 
this  time  with  the  British."     Mr.  Palmer  makes  things  a 
little  too  easy  for  every  one  all  round. 
***** 
With  the  present  lively  demand  for  good  detective 
stories,  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  Tlie 
Hampstead  Mystery,  by  Watson  and  Rees  (John  Lane, 
6s.)     This  is  a  murder  mystery  constructed  on  an  orthodox 
plan,  but  worked  out  with  considerable  ingenuity  and 
with   several   novelties,  both  in  incident  and  treatment. 
The  detective  work  is  quite  good,  and  the  familiar  con- 
trast between  the  police  and  the  private  detective  is 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  latter's  clever  essays  in 
deductive  psychology.     It  is  no  mere  fairy  story  that  the 
authors  tell,  but  a  novel  distinctly  for  the  "  grown-ups." 
***** 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  American  novels,  they 
no  longer  bear,  as  a  rule,  the  old  reproach  of  being  "  dry 
gpods."  Wi7idy  McPhcrsons  Son  (John  Lane,  6.s.),  is  a 
typical  American  novel  on  the  difficulty  of  serving  God 
and  mammon.  It  tells  of  a  newspaper  boy  whose  acute 
business  sense  made  him  a  multi-milHonaire,  while  he 
starved  his  feeling  for  poetry  and  his  sense  of  morality-. 
The  author  gets  all  the  poss'ible  excitement  out  of  both 
of  his  hero's  pursuits,  and  thus  succeeds  with  some  skill 
in  making  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
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Among    British    Crags 


By  William  T.  Palmer 


IT  is  just  wisdom  to  say  that  the  men  who  take 
short  cuts  see  but  Httle  on  the  way  to  their  ob- 
jective. But  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  rock- 
climber  who,  seeking  tlie  straightest  route  by 
ridge  or  gullv,  sees  phases  of  the  mountain-land  which  are 
flndreamt  of  by  any  other  traveller. 

There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at  our  mountains. 
To  the  motorist  they  are  mainly  a  background  to  a  thin 
ribbon  of  road — a  wall  of  grey  rising  to  the  realm  of 
mist  —a  cone  of  shaded  purple  against  the  gold  of  sunset  — 
a  broken  blue  line  of  distant  summits  above  which  white 
cloud  puffs  arc  sailing.  To  the  ordinary  walker  a  moun- 
tain is  a  long  rise  of  grass  or  heather  or  broken  frag- 
ments (or  all  these  in  combination)  with  a  panorama 
gaining  in  depth  and  width  as  one  ascends.  To  the  more 
adventurous,  the  scramblers,  there  are  cliffs  to  be  skirted, 
rugged  slopes  to  be  scaled,  and  there  are  glimpses  and 
visits  into  wild  corries  and  coves  indeed.  But  even  in 
path-tamed  Cumbria  few  are  those  who  pass  near  the 
cliffs  of  Scafell  or  the  Pillar,  or  of  (ireat  (iable,  and  enjoy 
the  fme  rock-scenery.  In  (ilencoe  and  in  Skye  the  hill- 
climber  of  the  robust  type  is  still  less  in  evidence,  and 
after  all  onlj-  the  rocK-climbing  enthusiast  gets  into  the 
true  inner  presence  of  the  mountains.  Without  com- 
panions and  without  the  climber's  rope,  access  is  for- 
bidden to  the  sanctuary  of  the  rocks. 

However,  there  are  some  of  us  no  longer  fit  to  force 
our  way  up  terrific  gullies,  to  creep  up  the  long  slabs, 
to  storm  the  sharp  ridges,  the  steeples  of  rock,  but  able 
still  to  ramble  in  the  easy  places  at  the  feet  of  great  crags. 
Besides  more  active  comrades  no  one  else  comes  our  way, 
for  one  must  have  a  shrewd  idea  of  the  reward  before 
lacing  the.  loose  scree,  the  ladder  of  mossy  rocks  which 
bars  the  way.  Having  had  our  taste  of  stern  mountain 
delights,  one  is  unwilling  to  abandon  entirely  the  place. 
The  aroma  still  tempts  us  to  add  clinkers  to  our  boots 
and  to  carry  the  light  ice-axe  instead  of  the  less  ferocious 
(and  in  real  need  useless)  walking  stick. 

Without  the  rope  rock-climbing  would  bo  terribly 
dangerous  and  the  best  part  of  it  quite  impossible.  With 
the  rope  properly  used,  the  ordinary  "  dithcult  "  course 
becomes  perfectly  safe.  In  the  "  severest  "  of  modern 
ascents,  however,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  rope 
is  an  advantage  or  the  reverse.  The  long  runs-out  of 
ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  which  are  necessary  on  some 
courses  where  holds  are  scarce  and  resting  places  at  wide 
and  inconvenient  distances,  make  terribly  severe  work, 
and  one  sometimes  feels  that  on  such  a  task  each  member 
of  a  party  would  be  safer  working  "  on  his  own."  The 
leader  is  so  insecurely  placed  that  assistance  to  a  slipping 
comrade  would  be  given  at  great  peril,  while  any  working 
of  the  rope  from  below  would  fail  to  give  the  leader  any 
assistance.  The  margin  of  safety  on  steep  rocks  is  too 
small  to  allow  of  any  jerking  or  catching  of  the  rope. 

But  rock-climbing  on  less  expert  and  thorough  lines  is 
more  leisurely.  There  is  time  and  chance  to  look  round, 
and  one  notes  with  wonder  and  awe  (old-fashioned  but 
true  phrase)  the  naked  limbs,  the  bent  and  twisted  stratas 
of  the  mountain.  In  the  solid  faces  of  rock  glimpsed  by 
the  casual  tourist,  the  climber  penetrates  narrow  but 
deep-cut  clefts,  finds  hanging  valleys  choked  with  scree 
and  debris,  lofty  towers  and  steep  buttresses  of  rock. 

The  nearer  one  gets  to  Nature's  giants  the  more  splendid 
and  awe-inspiring  their  outlook.  There  is  a  glory  in  the 
view  from  the  Cioch,  with  great  smooth  slabs  shelving 
in  all  directions  which  cannot  be  dreamt  of  from  the  broken 
climbers'  tracks  even  of  the  fine  Harta  Corrie  in  Skye. 
In  the  latter,  all  the  splendour  of  storm  riven  crag  is 
above,  to  right  or  to  left  ;  there  is  nothing  but  tribula- 
tion and  rough  travelling  below.  From  the  airy  perch 
of  the  Cioch,  one  cares  little  about  progress,  and  the  pro- 
blem of  routes  docs  not  intrude  too  much.  One  is  for 
the  time  being  lifted  to  the  point  of  exaltation. 

There  are  glorious  though  less  renowned  "  bits " 
among  our  British  crags  hidden  here  and  there  from  the 
careless.  How  often  has  one  scrambled  up  a  fan  of  scree, 
up  a  ladder  of  wet  blocks,  steadying  here  on  slippery  moss, 
gripping  there  on  tiny  ledges  in  the  wall  —a  score  stepis  up, 


a  curve,  mayi>e  a  traverse  on  a  path  wide  enough  for 
straying  venturesome  sheep,  and  then  on  a  hot  August 
day  one  finds  a  drift,  stained  and  shrinking,  of  last  win- 
ter's snow.  Or  it  may  be  an  array  of  graceful  rock  domes 
and  minarets,  a  wall  cleft  into  narrow  chimneys,  with 
many  a  steep  arete.  Here  lies  concealed  a  cliff  within 
the  cliff,  a  palace  of  delights,  a  new  world  altogether. 

Aloofness  from  the  World 

When  the  rocks  round  such  a  recess  otter  no  scope 
to  the  trained  climber,  one  may  get  a  proper  taste  of 
aloofness  from  the  world.  This  is  an  unexplored,  a  for- 
gotten place,  sacred  to  the  birds  of  prej'.  Their  nests  arc 
on  the  ledges  ab6ve  ;  their  food  the  carrion  of  sheep  and 
deer  which,  straying  up  here,  have  forgotten  the  way  out 
and  died,  "^'et  crawling  to  a  gap  in  the  battlements  of 
rock  one  spes  the  road  far  away,  and  the  tourist  slogging 
drearily  past  the  tiny  watercourse  which  marks  for  me  the 
entrance  of  a  rocky  fairyland.  He  knows  not  the  place — 
and  anyway  did  one  haul  him  up  with  a  climbing  rope 
he  would  never  appreciate  its  simple  pleasures.  His 
ideas  of  crags  arc  lotty  out-bending  slabs  up  which  tlic 
experts  wriggle,  at  every  moment  in  deadly  peril  of  their 
lives.  Let  one  be  thankful  for  his  ignorance  !  In  trying 
to  see  the  great  climbs  which  are  hidden  among  the 
upper  rocks  he  passes  by  the  happiest  resting-place 
among  the  mountains. 

On  such  explorations  of  minor  rock-circles  the  rope  is 
essential.  No  one  but  a  practised  climber  should  pass 
the  lower  pitch  of  (say)  Deep  Ghyll  without  the  safeguard, 
though  a  party  panting  up  the  steep  screes  of  Lords 
Kake  may  have  taken  advice  on  roping  to  the  extreme. 
However,  slips  in  Lords  Kake  have  had  rather  nasty 
consequences  before  to-day,  and  one  should  rather  com- 
mend than  condemn  the  action.  Personally  one  has  met 
with  many  a  "  gangway  "  of  steep  grass  and  scree  the 
final  leaving  of  which  was  greeted  with  joy. 

But  common  sense  must  govern  one's  explorations. 
There  is  a  certain  water-course  in  Cumbria— you  may 
find  it  readily  for  yourself — ^which  promises  much  pleasure. 
But  alas  1  its  boulders  are  uniformly  loose,  its  ledges 
covered  with  screes,  and  when  one  has  removed  much 
rubbish  the  bedrock  beneath  is  merely  rotten  and  stream- 
ing with  moisture.  The  angle,  however,  is  not  too  severe, 
and  after  a  dirty,  tiring  light  one  escapes  into  an  open 
featureless  ghyll.  AH-  the  bold  rock  is  in  the  outer 
escarpment  of  the  mountain  :  pass  that,  and  you  are  in 
medicore  surroundings  indeed.  But  as  a  rule  the  higher 
you  ascend,  the  steeper  and  bolder  the  crags,  the  narrower 
and  more  tempting  the  gullies,  the  sharper  and  more 
difficult  the  aretes  between.  And  of  course  more  grand, 
more  striking  the  rock  scenery. 

In  winter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  crags  changes.  Courses 
which  once  were  easy  are  now  glazed  in  thin  ice,  and  have 
to  be  tried  with  caution,  while  steps  can  be  cut  up  the 
snow-choked  gullies  at  severe  angles.  Koutes  which  were 
mere  toilsome  scree  are  now  in  their  glorv,  and  one  rises 
rapidly  and  easily  to  the  heights.  Everything  is  capped, 
curtained,  buried  in  chill  white  of  snow  and  blue  of  ice, 
except  the  overhanging  slabs,  the  stark  grey-blackness 
of  which  is  a  wonderful  sight.  The  springs  among  the 
crags  are  frozen  at  the  source,  the  moss-drapery  is  fringed 
with  icicles.  There  is  full  silence  now,  except  for  the 
hum  of  the  wind  among  the  pinnacles,  and  the  occasional 
crackle  as  an  icicle  loses  its  grip  or  a  crunching  when  a 
snow  dome  slips  from  some  lofty  rock. 

Some  of  us  are  persistent  enough  in  our  love  for  tlie 
crags  to  wander  out  even  on  wild  days  in  winter,  and  what 
is  our  reward  ?  Sleet  and  snow  and  rain,  floods  to  be 
forded,  the  peril  of  avalanche,  the  gloom  of  mist  at  mid- 
day. Nothing  but  choking  obscurity  among  the  crags, 
nothing  but  chill  and  damp  below.  Yet  somehow 
there  is  a  charm  in  fighting  up  the  half-seen  course,  in 
wrestling  with  the  tempest,  and  plunging  waist-deep  in 
soft  drifts.  It's  queer,  but  it's  human,  to  feel  pleasure 
in  the  midst  of  discomfort.  And  yet  one  cannot  define 
anv  reason  why  ? 
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CHAPTER   I 

Coralie 

IT  was  close  upon  half-past  six  and  the  evening  shadows 
were  growing  denser  when  two  soldiers  reached  the  little 
space,  planted  with  trees,  opposite  the  Aiuste  (ialliera. 
where  the  Rue  de  Chaillot  and  the  Rue  Pierre-Charron 
meet.  One  wore  an  infantryman's  skj'-bhie  great-coat  ;  the 
other,  a  Senegalese,  those  clothes  of  undyed  wool,  with  baggy 
breeches  and  a  belted  jacket,  in  which  thp  Zouaves  and  the. 
native  African  troops  have  been  dressed  since  the  war.  One  of 
them  had  lost  his  right  leg,  the  other  his  left  arm. 

They  walked  round  the  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  fine  group  of  Silenus  figures,  and  stopped.  Tne 
infantryman  threw  away  his  cigarette.  The  Senegalese  ])icked 
it  up,  took  a  few  quick  puffs  at  it,  put  it  out  by  squeezing  it 
between  liis  forefinger  and  thumb  and  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket. 
Ali  this  without  a  word. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  two  more  soldiers  came  out  of  the 
Rue  Galliera.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  to  what 
bran  h  they  belonged,  for  their  military  attire  was  composed 
of  the  most  incongruous  civilian  garments.  However,  one 
of  then^sported  a  Zouave's  Chechia,  the  other  an  artilleryman's 
kepi.  The  first  walked  on  crutches,  the  other  on  two  sticks. 
These  two  kept  near  the  newspaper-kiosk  which  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  pavement. 

Three  others  came  singly  by  the  Rue  Pierre-Charron,  the 
Rue  Brigholes  and  the  Rue  de  Chaillot  :  a  one-armed  rifleman, 
a  limping  sappier  and  a  marine  with  a  hip  that  looked  as  if  it 
was  twisted.  Each  of  them  made  straight  for  a  tree .  and 
leant  against  it. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered  among  them.  None  of  the  seven 
cripj)led  soldiers  seemed  to  know  his  companions  or  to  trouble 
about  or  even  perceive  their  presence.  They  stood  behind  their 
trees  or  behind  the  kiosk  or  behind  the  group  of  Silenus 
figures  without  stirring.  And  the  few  wayfarers  who,  on  that 
evening  of  the  3rd  of  April  1915,  crossed  this  unfrequented 
square,  which  received  hardly  any  light  from  the  shrouded 
street-lamps,  did  not  slacken  pace  to  observe  the  jiien's 
motionless  outlines. 

.  A  clock  struck  half-past  six.  At  tliat  moment,  the  door  of 
one  of  the  houses  overlooking  the  square  opened.  A  man 
came  out,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  crossed  the  Rue  dc 
Chaillot  and  walked  round  tlie  open  space  in  front  of  the 
museum.  It  was  an  officer  in  khaki.  Under  his  red  forage 
cap,  with  its  tliree  lines  of  gold  braid,  his  head  was  wrapped 
in  a  wide  linen  bandage,  whicli  hid  his  forehead  and  neck. 
He  was  tall  and  very  slenderly-built.  His  right  leg  ended 
in  a  wooden  stump  with  a  rubber  foot  to  it/  He  leant  on  a 
stick. 

Leaving  the  square,  he  stepped  into  the  roadway  of  the 
Rue  Pierre-Charron.  Here  Ik  turned  and  gave  a  leisurely 
look  to  his  surroundings  on  every  side.  This  minute  in- 
sjjection  brought  liim  to  one  of  tlie  trees  facing  the  nuiseum. 
With  the  tip  of  his  cane  he  gently  tapped  a  protruding  stomach. 
The  stomach  pulled  itself  in. 

Tiie  ofticer  mo\-.'d  ofl^  again.  Tliis  time  he  went  definitely 
down  the  Rue  Pierre-Charron  towards  the  centre  of  Paris. 
He  thus  came  to  the  Avenue  des  Champs- Klysees,  which  he 
went  up,  taking  the  left  pavement. 

Two  hundred  yards  further  on  was  a  large  house,  which  had 
been  transformed,  as  a  flag  ]m)claimed,  into  a  hospital.  The 
officer  took  up  his  position  at  some  distance,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  tliose  leaving,  and  waited. 

It  struck  a  <piarter  to  seven  and  seven  o'clock.  A  few  more 
minutes  passed.  Mx'e  persons  came  out  of  the  house,  followed 
by  two  more.  At  last  a  lady  ajipeared  in  the  hall,  a  nurse 
wearing  a  wide  blue  cloak  marked  with  the  Red  Cross. 

"  Here  she  comes,"  said  the  officer. 

She  took  the  road  by  wliich  he  liad  ai'rived  and  turned 
down  the  Rue  Pierre-Charron,  keeping  to  the  right-hand 
pavement  and  tlius  making  for  the  space  where  the  street 
meets  the  Rue  de  Chaillot.  Her  walk  was  fight,  her  step 
easy  and  well-balanced.  Th(-  wind,  buffeting  against  lier  as 
she  moved  (juickly  on  her  way,  sw<'lled  out  tlie  long  blue  veil 
floating  aroutid  her  sliouldeis.  Notwithstanding'  the  width 
of  the  cloak,  the  riiythmical  swing  of  her  body  and  the  youth- 
fulness  of  lier  figure  wc^re  re\-ealed.  The  oft'icer  kejH  behind 
her  and  walked  along  with  an  absent-nunded  air,  twirling  his 
stick,  Hke  a  man  taking  an  aimless  stroll. 


At  this  moment,  there  was  nobodj'  in  sight,  in  that  part  cf 
the  street,  except  him  and  her.  But,  just  after  she  had 
crossed  the  Avenue  Marceau  and  some  time  before  he  reached 
it,  a  motor,  standing  in  the  avenue  started  dri\'ing  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  nurse,  at  a  fixed  distance  from  her. 

It  was  a  taxi-cab.  And  the  officer  noticed  two  things  : 
first,  that  there  were  two  men  inside  it  and,  next,  that  one  of 
them  leant  out  of  the  window  almost  the  whole  time,  talking 
to  the  driver.  He  was  able  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  this  man's  face,  cut  in  half  by  a  heavy  moustache  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  grey  felt  hat. 

Meanwhile,  the  nurse  walked  on  without  turning  round. 
The  officer  had  crossed  the  street  and  now  hurried  his  pace,  the 
more  so  as  it  struck  him  that  the  cab  was  also  increasing  its 
speed  as  the  girl  drew  near  the  space  in  front  of  the  museum. 

From  where  he  was,  the  officer  could  take  in  almost  the 
whole  of  the  little  square  at  a  glance  ;  and,  however  sharply 
he  looked,  lie  discerned  notliing  in  the  darkness  that  revealed 
the  presence  of  the  seven  crippled  men.  No  one  moreover  ' 
was  pa.ssing  on  foot  or  driving.  In  the  distance  only,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  wide  crossing  avenues,  two  tram-cars,  with  lowered 
bhnds,  disturbed  the  silence. 

Nor  did  the  girl,  presuming  that  she  was  paying  attention 
to  the  sights  of  the  street,  appear  to  see  anything  to  alarm 
her.  She  gave  not  the  least  sign  of  hesitation.  And  the 
behaviour  of  the  motor-cab  following  her  did  not  seem  to 
strike  her  either,  for  she  did  not  look  round  once. 

The  cab,  however,  was  gaining  ground.  When  it  nearcd 
the  square,  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  at  most,  from  the 
nurse  ;  and,  by  the  time  that  she,  still  noticing  nothing,  had 
reached  the  first  trees,  it  came  closer  yet  and,  leaving  the 
middle  of  the  road,  began  to  hug  the  pavement,  while,  on  the 
side  opposite  the  pavement,  the  left-hand  side,  the  man  who 
kept  leaning  out  had  opened  the  door  and  was  now  standing 
on  the  step. 

The  o-licer  crossed  the  street  once  more,  briskly,  without 
fear  of  being  seen,  so  heedless  did  the  two  men  now  appear 
of  anything  but  their  immediate  business.  He  raised  a 
whistle  to  his  lips.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  expected 
event  was  about  to  take  ])lacc. 

The  cab,  in  fact,  pulled  up  suddenly.  The  two  men  leapt 
from  the  doors  on  either  side  and  rushed  to  the  pavement  of 
the  square,  a  few  yards  from  the  kiosk.  At  the  same  moment, 
there  was  a  cry  of  terror  irom  the  girl  and  a  shrill  whistle 
from  the  officer.  And,  also  at  the  same  time,  the  two  men 
caught  up  and  seized  their  victim  and  dragged  her  towards  the 
cab,  while  the  seven  wounded  soldiers,  seeming  to  spring 
from  the  very  trunks  of  the  trees  that  hid  them,  fell  ujion  the 
two  aggressors. 

The  battle  did  not  last  long.  Or  rather  there  was  no 
battle.  At  the  outset,  the  driver  of  the  taxi,  perceiving  tliat 
the  attack  was  being  countered,  made  off  and  drove  away  as 
fast  as  he  could.  As  for  the  two  men,  reaUsing  that  their 
enterprise  had  failed  and  finding  themselves  faced  with  a 
threatening  array  of  uplifted  sticks  and  crutches,  not  to  a 
mention  the  barrel  of  a  revolver  which  the  ofhcer  pointed  at 
them,  they  let  go  the  girl,  tacked  from  side  to  side,  to  prevent 
the  officer  from  taking  aim,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
of  the  Rue  Brignoles. 

"  Run  for  all  you're  worth,  Ya-Bon,"  said  the  officer  to 
the  one-armed  Senegalese,  "and  bring  me  back  one  of  them  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  !  " 

He  supported  the  girl  with  his  arm.  She  was  trembling  all 
over  and  seemed  ready  to  faint. 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  Little  Mother  Coralie,"  he  said, 
very  anxiously.     "  It's  I,  Captain  Belval,  Patrice  Belvai." 

"  All,  it's  you,  captain  !  "  she  stammered. 

"  Yes  ;  all  your  friends  have  gathered  round  to  defend  you, 
all  your  old  patients  from  the  hospital,  whom  I  found  in  the 
convalescent  home." 

"  Thank  you.  Thank  you."  And  she  added,  in  a  quivering 
voice,  "  The  others  ?    Those  two  men  ? 

"  Run  away.     Ya-Bon 's  gone  after  them." 

"  But  what  did  they  want  with  mc  ?  And  what  miracle 
brought  vou  all  here  ? 

"  We'll  talk  about  that  later,  Little  Mother  Coralie.  Let's 
sjx^ak  of  you  lirst.  Where  am  1  to  take  you  ?  Don't  you  think 
you'd  better  come  in  here  with  me,  until  you've  recovered 
and  taken  a  little  rest  ? 

Assisted  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  he  helped  her  gently  to  the 
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house  which  he  himself  had  left  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before.  Tlie  girl  let  him  do  as  he  pleased.  They  all  entered 
an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  and  went  into  the  th  awing - 
room,  where  a  bright  lire  of  logs  was  burning.  He  switched 
on  the  electric  light : 
"  Sit  down,"  he  said. 

She  dropped  into  a  chair ;  and  the  captain  at  once  gave 
his  orders : 

"  You,  Poulard,  go  and  fetch  a  glass  in  the  dining-room. 
And  you.  Kibrac,  draw  a  jug  of  cold  water  in  the  kitchen.  .  ■ . 
Chatelain,  you'll  find  a  decanter  of  rum  in  the  pantry.  ,  .  . 
'  Or.  stay,  she  doesn't  like  rum.  .  .  .  Then.  .  .  .  ." 
"  Then,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  just  a  glass  of  water,  please." 
Ifer  cheeks,  which  were  naturally  pale,  recovered  a  Uttle 
of  their  warmth.  The  blood  flowedback  to  her  lijis  ;  and  the 
smile  on  her  face  was  full  of  confidence.  Her  face,  all  charm 
and  gentleness,  had  a  pure  outline,  features  almost  too 
delicate,  a  fair  complexion  and 'the  ingenuous  expression  of  a 
wondering  child  that  looks  on  life  with  eyes  always  wide  open. 
And  all  this,  which  was  dainty  and  exquisite,  nevertheless  at 
certain  moments  gave  an  impression  of  energy,  due  no  doubt 
to  her  shining,  dark  eyes  and  to  the  hne  of  smooth,  black  hair 
that  came  down  on  either  side  from  under  the  white  cap  in 
which  her  forehead  was  imprisoned. 

"  Aha  !  "  cried  the  cajrtain,  gaily,  when  she  had  drunk  the 
water.  "  You're  feeling  better,  1  think,  eh,  Little  Mother 
Coralic  ? 

"  Much  better." 

"  Capital.  But  that  was  a  bad  minute  we  went  through 
just  now  !  What  an  adventure  !  We  shall  have  to  talk  it  all 
over  and  get  some  light  on  it,  sha'n't  we  ?  Meanwhile,  my 
lads,  j)ay  your  respects  to  Little  Mother  Coralic.  Eh,  my  fine 
fellows,  who  would  have  thought,  when  she  was  coddling  you 
and  i)utting  your  pillows  for  your  fat  pates  to  sink  into,  that 
one  day  we  should  be  taking  care  of  her  and  that  the  children 
would  be  coddling  their  little  mother  ?  " 

They  all  jnessed  round  her,  the  one-armed  and  the  one- 
legged,  the  crippled  and  the  sick,  all  glad  to  see  her.     And 
she  .shook  hands  with  them  affectionately  : 
"  Well,  Hibrac,  how's  that  leg  of  vours  ?  " 
"  1  don't  feel  it  any  longer.  Little  Mother  Coralic." 
"  And  you,  Vatinel  ?    That  wound  in  your  shoulder  ?  " 
"  Not  a  sign  of  it.  Little  Mother  Coralic." 
"  And  you,  Poulard  ?    And  you,  Jorisse  ?  " 
Her  emotion  increased  at  seeing  them  again,  the  men  whom 
she  called  her  children.     And  Patrice  Belval  exclaimed  : 

"  Ah,  Little  Mother  CoraHe,  now  you're  crying !  Little 
mother,  little  mother,  that's  how  you  captured  all  our  hearts. 
^\■hen  we  were  trying  our  hardest  not  to  call  out,  on  our  beds  of 
])ain.  we  used  to  see  your  eyes  filling  with  great  tears.  Little 
Mother  Coralie  was  weeping  over  her  children.  Then  wo 
clenched  our  teeth  still  firmer." 

"  And  I  uswl  to  cry  still  more,"  she  said,  "  just  because  you 
were  afraid  of  hurting  me." 

"  And  to-day  you're  at  it  again  ?  No,  you  are  too  soft- 
hearted. You  love  us.  We  love  you.  There's  nothing  to 
cry  about  in  that.  Come,  Little  Mother  Coralie,  a  sniUe.  .  . 
And,  I  say,  here's  Ya-Bon  coming ;  and  Ya-Bon  always 
laughs." 
She  rose  suddenly : 

"  Do  you  think  he  can  have  overtaken  one  of  the  two 
men  ?  " 

"  Do  I  think  so  ?  1  told  Ya-Bon  to  bring  one  back  by  the 
neck.  He  won't  fail.  I'm  only  afraid  of  one  thing.  .  .  ." 
They  had  gone  towards  the  hall.  The  Senegalese  was 
already  on  the  steps.  With  his  right  hand,  he  was  clutching 
the  neck  of  a  man,  of  a  limp  rag.  rather,  which  he  seemed  to 
be  carrying  at  arm's  length,  like  a  dancing-doll. 
"  Drop  him,"  said  the  captain. 

Ya-Bon  loosened  his  fingers.  The  man  fell  on  the  flags  in 
the  hall. 

"  That's  what  I  feared,"  muttered  the  officer.  "  Ya- 
Bon  has  only  his  right  hand  ;  but,  when  that  hand  holds 
any  one  by  the  throat,  it's  a  miracle  if  it  doesn't  strangle  him. 
The  Bodies  know  somcthin-'  about  it." 

Ya-Bon  was  a  sort  of  colossus,  the  colour  of  gleaming  coal, 
with  a  woolly  head  and  a  few  curly  hairs  on  his  chin,  with 
;in  empty  sleeve  fastened  to  his  left  shoulder  and  two  medals 
pinned  to  his  jacket.  Ya-Bon  had  had  one  cheek,  one  side 
of  his  jaw,  half  his  mouth,  and  the  whole  of  his  palate  smashed 
bv  a  splinter  of  shell.  The  other  half  of  that  mouth  was 
split  to  the  ear  in  a  laugh  which  seemed  never  to  cease  and 
which  was  all  the  more  suq^rising  because  the  wounded 
portion  of  the  face,  patched  up  as  best  it  could  be  and  covcretl 
with  a  grafted  skin,  remained  impassive. 

Moreover,  \'a-Bon  had  lost  his  power  of  speech.     The  most 

that  he  could  do  was  to  emit  a  sequence  of  indistinct  grunts 

in  which  his  nickname  of  ^'a-Bon  was  everlastingly  repeated. 

He  uttered  it  once  more  with  a  satisfied  air,  glancing  by 


turns  at  his  master  and  his  victim,  like  a  good  sporting-dog 
stand  ng  over  the  bird  which  he  has  retrieved. 

'■  Good,"  said  the  officer.  "  But,  next  time,  go  to  work 
more  gently." 

He  bent  over  the  man,  felt  his  heart  and,  on  seeing  that  lie 
liad  only  fainted,  asked  the  nurse: 

"Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Hav'c  >'ou  never  seen  that  head  any- 
where ?  " 

It  was  a  very  big  head,  with  black  hair,  plastered  down 
with  grease,  and  a  thick  licard.  The  man's  clothes,  which 
were  of  dark-blue  serge  and  well-cut,  showed  him  to  be  in 
easy  circumstances. 

"  Never    .     .     .     .•    never,"  the  girl  declared. 

Captain  Belval  searched  the  man's  pockets.  They  con- 
tained no  papers. 

"  \'ery  well,"  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet,  "  wc  wUl  wait  tiU 
he  wakes  up  and  question  him  then.  Ya-Bon,  tie  up  his 
arms  and  legs  and  stay  here,  in  the  hall.  The  rest  of  you 
fellows,  go  back  to  the  home  :  it's  time  you  were  indoors. 
I  have  my  key.  Say  good-bve  to  Little  Mother  Coralic  and 
trot  ofl." 

And,  when  good-bye  had  been  said,  he  pushed  them  outside, 
came  back  to  the  nurse,  led  her  into  the  drawing-room  and 
said  : 

■'  Now  let's  talk.  Little  Mother  Coralie.  First  of  all, 
before  we  try  to  explain  things,  listen  to  me.  It  won't  take 
loiig." 

They  were  sitting  before  the  merrily  blading  fire.  Patrice 
Belval  slipped  a  hassock  undir  Little  Mother  Coralie's  feet, 
put  out  a  light  that  seemed  to  worry  her.  When  he  felt 
iierfectly  certain  that  she  was  quite  comfortable,  he 
began : 

"  As  you  know.  Little  Mother  Coralie,  I  left  the  hospital 
a  week  ago  and  am  staying  on  the  Boulevard  ]Maillot,  at 
Neuilly,  in  the  home  reserved  for  the  convalescent  patients 
of  the  hospital.  I  sleep  there  at  night  and  have  my  wounds 
dressed  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the  lime  I  spend  m  loafing. 
I  stroll  about,  lunch  and  dine  where  the  mood  takes  me  and 
go  and  call  (m  my  friends.  Well,  this  morning  1  was  waiting 
lor  one  of  them  in  a  big  cafe-restaurant  .on  the  boulevard, 
when  I  overheard  the  end  of  a  conversation.  .  .  .  But  I 
nnist  tell  you  that  the  place  is  divided  into  two  by  a  partition 
standing  about  six  feet  high,  with  the  customers  of  the  cafe 
on  one  side  and  those  of  the  restaurant  on  the  other.  I  was 
all  by  myself  in  the  restaurant  ;  and  the  two  men,  who  had 
their  backs  turned  to  me  and  who  in  any  case  were  out  of 
sight,  probably  thought  that  there  was  no  one  there  at  all, 
for  they  were  speaking  rather  louder  than  they  need  have 
done,  considering  the  sentences  which  I  overheard  .  .  .  and 
which  I  afterwards  wrote  down  in  my  little  nott-book." 

He  took  the  note-book  from  his  pocket  and  went  on  : 

"  These  sentences,  which  caught  my  attention  for  reasons 
which  you  will  understand  presently,  were  preceded  by  some 
others  in  which  there  was  a  reference  to  .sparks,  to  a  shower 
of  sparks  that  had  already  occurred  twice  before  the  war,  a  ' 
sort  of  night  signal  for  the  possible  rejietition  of  which  they 
proposed  tp  watch,  so  that  they  might  act  quickly  as  soon  as 
It  appeared.     Docs  none  of  this  tell  you  anything  ?  " 

"  No.     Why  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see.  By  the  way,  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the 
two  were  talking  Enghsli,  (luite  correctly,  but  with  an  accent" 
which  assured  me  that  neither  of  them"  was  an  l-^nglishman. 
Here  is  what  they  said,  faithfully  translated  :  '  To  finish  up. 
therefore,'  said  one.  '  everything  is  decided.  You  and  he  will 
be  at  the  appointed  place  at  a  little  before  seven  this  evening.' 
'  We  shall  be  there,  colonel.  We  have  engaged  our  taxi.' 
Good.  Kemember  that  the  little  woman  leaves  her  hospital 
at  seven  o'clock.'  '  Have  no  fear.  There  can't  be  any  mis- 
take, because  she  always  goes  the  same  wav,  down  the  Rue 
Pierre-Charron.'-  '  .\nd  your  whole  plan  is  settled?'  'In 
every  particular.  The  thing  will  happen  in  the  square  at  the 
end  of  the  Rue  de  Chaillot.  liven  granting  that  there  may  be 
people  about, -they  will  have  no  time  to  rescue  her,  for  we 
shall  act  too  quickly.'  '  Are  you  certain  of  your  driver  ?  ' 
'  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  pay  him  enough  to  secure  his 
obedience.  That's  all  we  want.'  '  Ca\)ital.  I'll  wait  for 
you  at  the  place  you  know  of,  in  a  motor-car.  You'll  hand 
the  little  woman  over  to  me.  L'rom  that  moment,  we  shall 
be  masters  of  the  situation.'  '  .\nd  you  of  the  little  woman, 
colonel,  which  isn't  bad  for  you,  for  she's  deucedly  pretty.' 
'  Deucedly,  as  you  say.  I've  known  her  a  long  time  by  sight  ; 
and,  upon  my  word  .  .  .'  The  two  began  to '  laugh 
coarsely  and  called  for  their  bill.  I  at  once  got  upandwent 
to  the  <h)or  on  the  boulevard,  lint  only  one  of  them  came  out 
by  that  door,  a  man  with  a  big  drooping  moustache  and  a 
grey  felt  hat.  The  other  had  left  by  the  door  in  the  street 
round  the  cor.ner.  There  was  only  one  taxi  in  the  road.  The 
man  took  it  and  I  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  following  him. 
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Only  .  .  .  only,  as  I  knew  that  you  left  the  hospital  at 
seven  o'clock  every  evening,  and  that  you  went  along  the 
Rue  Pierre-Charron,  I  was  justihed,  wasn't  I,  in  believing  .''  " 

The  captain  stopped.  The  girl  reflected,  with  a  thoughtful 
air.      Presently  she  asked  : 

Why  didn't  you  warn  me  ?  " 

"  Warn  you  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  And,  if,  after  all,  it  wasn't 
you  ?  Why  alarm  you  ?  And,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
you,  why  put  you  on  your  guard  ?  After  the  attempt  had 
failed,  your  enemies  would  have  laid  another  trap  tor  you  ; 
and  wc,  i>ot  knowing  of  it,  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent 
it.  No,  the  best  thing  was  to  accept  the  fight.  I  enrolled  a 
littk  band  of  your  former  patients  who  were  being  treated  at 
t  he  home  ;  and,  as  the  friend  whom  I  was  expected  to  meet 
happened  to  live  in  the  square,  here,  in  this  house,  I  asked 
him  to  place  his  rooms  at  my  disposal  from  six  to  nine  o'clock. 
That's  what  I  did,  Little  Mother  Coralie.  And  now  that  you 
know  as  much  as  I  do,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

She  gave  him  her  hand  : 
1  think  you  have  saved  me  from  an  unknown  danger  that 
looks  like  a  very  great  one  ;    and  I  thank  you." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said.  "  I  can  accept  no  thanks.  I  was  so 
glad  to  have  succeeded  !  What  1  want  to  know  is  your  opinion 
of  the  business  itself  ?  " 

Without  a  second's  hesitation,  she  replied  : 

■'  I  have  none.     Not  a  word,  not  an  incident,  in  all  that  you 
have  tokl  roe,  suggests  the  least  idea  to  me." 
You  have  no  enemies,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

"  Personally,  no." 

"  What  about  that  man  to  whom  your  two  assailants  were 
tu  hand  you  over  and  who  says  that  he  knows  you  ? 

"  Doesn't  every  woman,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  blush, 
"  come  across  men  who  pursue  her  more  or  less  openly,?  1 
I  an't  tell  wlx)  it  is." 

The  captain  was  silent  for  a  while  and  then  went  on  : 

"  When  all  is  said,  our  only  hope  of  clearing  up  the  matter 
Jies  in  questioning  our  prisoner.  If  he  refuses  to  answer,  I 
shall  hand  him  over  to  the  pohce,  who  will  know  how  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  business." 

The  girl  gave  a  start  : 

"  Th'j  police  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course.  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  the 
fellow  ?  He  doesn't  belong  to  me.  He  belongs  to  the 
police." 

No,  no,  no!  "  she  exclaimed,  excitedly.  "  Not  on  any 
account!  What,  have  my  Ufe  gone  into?  .  .  .  'Have 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate  ?  .  .  .  Have  my  name 
mixed  up  in  all  this?     .     .     ." 

"  And  yet.  Little  Mother  Coralie,  I  can't.     .     .     ." 

"  Oh,  1  beg,  I  beseech  you.  as  my  friend,  find  some  way  out 
of  it,  but  don't  have  me  talked  about !  I  don't  want  to  be 
talked  about  !  " 

The  captain  looked  at  her,  somewhat  surprised  to  see  her 
in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  and  said  : 

"  You  shan't  be  talked  about.  Little  Mother  Coralie,  I 
promise  you." 

"  Then  what  will  you  do  with  that  man  ? 

"  Well,"  be  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  shall  begin  by  asking 
him  politely  if  he  will  condescend  to  answer  my  questions  ; 
t  hen  thank  him  for  his  civil/  behaviour  to  you  ;  and  lastly 
beg  him  to  be  good  enough  to  go  away." 

He  rose  ; 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  him.  Little  Mother  Coralie  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  tired  :  If  you  don't  vvant  me, 
question  him  by  yourself.  You  can  tell  me  about  it  after- 
wards.    .  ." 

She  seemed  quite  exhausted  by  all  this  fresh  excitement  and 
>train,  added  to  all  those  which  ah-eady  rendered  her  life  as 
a  nurse  s®  hard.     The  captain  did  not  insist  and  went  out, 
'losing  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  after  him. 
She  heard  him  saying  : 

■'  Well,  Ya-Bon,  have  you  kept  a  good  watch.  No  news? 
.\nd  how's  your  prisoner  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  there  you  are,  my 
fine  fellow  !  Have  you  got  your  breath  back  ?  Oh,  I  know 
Va-Bon'shandisabitheavy !  .  .  .  What's  this?  Won't 
vou  answer?  .  .  .  Hallo,  what's  happened?  Hanged 
if  1  don't  tliink.     .     .     ." 

A  cry  escaped  him.  The  girl  ran  to  the  hall.  She  met  the 
I  aptaiii,  who  tried  to  bar  her  way. 

■'  Don't  come,"  he  said,  in  great  agitation.     "  What's  the 

U^e  !   " 

"  But  you're  hurt  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  ?  " 

"  There's  blood  on  your  shirt-cuff." 

"  So  there  is,  but  it's  nothing  :   it's  the   man's  blood  that 
must  have  stained  me." 
"  Then  he  was  wounded  ? 
"  Yes,  or  at  least  his  mouth  was  bleeding.     Some  blood- 

"  Whv,  surely  Ya-Bon  didn't  grip  as  hard  as  that  ?  " 


"  It  wasn't  Ya-Bon." 

"  Then  who  was  it  ?  " 

"  His  accomplices." 

"  Did  they  come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;   and  they've  strangled  him." 

"  But,  it's  not  possible  !  " 

She  pushed  by  and  went  towards  the  prisoner.  He  did 
not  move.  His  face  had  the  pallor  of  death.  Round  his 
neck  was  a  red-silk  string,  twisted  very  thin  and  with  a 
buckle  at  either  end." 

CHAPTER  II 
Right  Hand  and  Left  Leg. 

ONE  rogue  less  in  the  world.  Little  Mother  Coralie  ! 
cried  Patrice  Belval,  after  he  had  led  the  girl  back 
to  the  drawing-room  and  made  a  rapid  investigation 
with  Ya-B(  n.  "  Remember  his  name — I  found 
it  engraved  on  his  watcl> — Mustapha  Rovaliof,  the  name  of  a 
rogue  ! 

He  spoke  gaily,  with  no  emotion  in  his  voice,  and  con 
tinned,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  : 

"  You  and  I,  Little  Motlier  Coralie,  who  have  witnessed  b(j 
many  tragedies  and  seen  so  many  good  fellows  die,  need  not 
wastetears  over  the  death  of  Mustapha  Rovali  of  or  his  murder 
by  his  accompHces.  Not  even  a  funeral  oration,  eh  ?  Ya 
Bon  has  taken  him  under  his  arm,  waited  until  the  square 
was  clear  and  carried  him  to  the  Rue  Brignoles,  with  orders  '^<< 
fling  the  gentleman  ever  the  railings  into  the  garden  of  tlu 
Musee  Galliera.  The  raihngs  are  high.  But  Ya-Bon  s  right 
hand  knows  no  obstacles.  And  so.  Little  Mother  Coralie, 
the  matter  is  buried.  You  won't  be  talked  about  ;  and,  this 
time,  I  claim  a  word  of  thanks." 

He  stopped  to  laugh  : 

"  A  word  of  thanks,  but  no  compliments.  By  Jove,  1 
don't  make  much  of  a  warder  !  It  was  clever  the  way  those 
beggars  snatched  my  prisoner.  Why  didn't  I  foresee  that 
your  other  assailant,  the  man  in  the  grey  felt  hat,  would  go 
and  tell  the  third,  who  was  waiting  in  his  motor,  and  that  they 
would  both  come  back  together  to  rescue  their  companion  r 
.^nd  they  came  back.  And,  while  you  and  I  were  chatting, 
they  must  have  forced  the  servants'  entrance,  passed  througii 
the  kitchen,  come  to  the  little  door  between  the  pantry  and 
the  hall  and  pushed  it  open.  There,  close  by  them,  lay  then 
man,  still  unconscious  and  firmly  bound,  on  his  sofa.  What 
were  they  to  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to  get  him  out  of  the 
hall  without  alarming  Ya-Bon.  And  yet,  if  they  didn't 
release  him,  he  would  speak,  give  away  his  accomplices  and 
ruin  a  carefully  prepared  plan.  So  one  of  the  two  must  have 
leant  forward  stealthily,  put  out  his  arm,  thrown  his  string 
round  that  throat  which  Ya-Bon  had  already  handled  pretty 
roughly,  gathered  the  buckles  at  the  two  ends  and  pulled, 
pulled,  quietly,  until  death  came.  Not  a  sound.  Not  a  sigh. 
The  whole  operation  performed  in  silence.  We  come,  we 
kill  and  we  go  away.  Good-night.  The  trick  is  done  and 
our  friend  won't  talk." 

Captain  Belval's  merriment  increased  : 

"  Our  friend  won't  talk,"  he  repeated,  "  and  tlie  police, 
whdn  they  find  his  body  to-morrow  morning  inside  a  railed 
garden,  won't  understand  a  word  of  the  business.  Nor  we 
either,  Little  Mother  Corahe  ;  and  we  shall  never  know  why 
those  men  tried  to  kidnap  you.  It's  only  too  true  !  1  may 
not  be  up  to  much  as  a  warder,  but  I'm  beneath  contempt  as  a 
detective  ! 

He  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  The  fact 
that  his  leg  or  rather  his  calf  had  been  amputated  seemed 
hardly  to  inconvenience  him  ;  and,  as  the  joints  of  the  knee 
and  thigh-bone  had  retained  their  mobihty,  there  was  at  most 
a  certain  want  of  rhythm  in  the  action  of  his  hips  and  shoulders. 
Moreover,  his  tall  figure  tended  t-o  correct  his  lameness,  which 
was  reduced  to  insignificant  proportions  by  the  ease  of  his 
movements  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  appeared  to 
accept  it. 

He  had  an  open  countenance,  rather  dark  in  colour,  burnt 
by  the  sun  and  tanned  by  the  weather,  with  an  expression 
that  was  frank,  cheerful  and  often  bantering.  He  must  have 
been  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty.  His  manner  sug- 
gested that  of  the  officers  of  the  First  Empire,  to  whom  their 
life  in  camp  imparted  a  special  air  which  they  subsequenth' 
brought  into  the  ladies'  drawing-rooms. 

He  stopped  to  look  at  Corahe,  whose  shapely  profile  stooil 
out  against  the  gleams  from  the  fireplace.  Then  he  came  and 
sat  beside  her  : 

"  I  know  nothing  about  you,"  he  said,  softly.  "  At  the 
hospital,  the  doctors  and  nurses  call  you  Madame  Coralie. 
Your  patients  prefer  to  say  Little  Mother.  What  is  youi 
married  or  your  maiden  name  ?  Have  you  a  husband  or  are 
you  a  widow  ?  Where  do  you  five  ?  Nobody  knows.  You 
arrive  cvcrv  dav  at  the  same  time  and  you  go  away  by  the 
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same  street.  Sometimes  an  old'  serving-man,  with  long  grey 
hair  and  a  bristly  beard,  with  a  comforter  round  his  neck  and 
a  pair  of  yellow  sjxjctacles  on  his  nose,  brings  you  or  fetches 
you.  Sometimes  also  he  waits  for  you,  always  sitting  un  the 
same  chair  in  tlie  covered  yard.  He  has  been  asked  ([ues- 
tions,  but  he  never  gives  an  answer.  1  know  only  one  th  "g 
therefore,  about  you,  which  is  that  you  are  adoraliiy  gond  an  1 
l<ind  and  that  you  are  also — I  may  say  it,  may  I  not  f- — 
.idorably  lieautiful.  And  it  is  perhaps.  Little  Mother  Coralie, 
lecause  1  know  nothing  alwut  your  life  that  I  imagine  it  so 
mysterious  and,  in  some  way,  so  sad.  You  give  the  im- 
jjression  of  living  amid  sorrow  and  anxiety  :  the  feeling  that 
\ou  are  all  alone.  There  is  no  one  who  devotes  himself  to 
making  you  happy  and  taking  care  of  you.  So  I  thought  1 
iiave  long  thought  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  telling 
you — 1  thought  that  you  must  need  a  friend,  a  brother,  who 
would  ad\ise  and  protect  you.  Am  I  not  right,  Little  Mother 
Coralie  .-■ 

As  he  went  on,  Coralie  seemed  to  slnink  into  herself  and  to 
place  a  greater  distance  between  them,  as  though  she  did  not 
wish  to  penetrate  those  secret  regions  of  which  he  spoke. 

"  No,"  she  murmured,  "  you  are  mistaken.  My  life  is 
quite  simple.     I  do  not  need  to  be  defended." 

"  You  do  not  need  to  be  defended  !  "  he  cried,  with  increas- 
ing animation.  "  What  about  those  men  who  tried  to  kidnap 
you  .'  That  plot  hatched  against  you  ?  That  plot  which 
your  assailants  are  so  afraid  to  see  discovered  that  they  go 
to  the  length  of  killing  the  one  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught?  Is  that  nothing  ?  Is  it  mere  delusion  on  my  part 
when  I  say  that  you  are  surrounded  by  dangers,  that  you 
have  enemies  who  stick  at  nothing,  that  you  have  to  be  de- 
fended against  their  attempts  and  that,  if  you  decline  the 
offer  of  my  assistance,  I     .     .     .     well,  I      .     .     .      ?  " 

She  persisted  in  her  silence,  showed  herself  mori'  and  more 
distant,  almost  hostile.  The  officer  struck  the  marble  mantel- 
piece with  his  fist  and,  bending  over  her,  finished  his  sentence 
m  a  determined  tone  : 

"  Well,  if  you  decHne  the  ofTer  of  my  assistance,  I  shall 
force  it  on  you."      She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  force  it  on  you,"  he  repeated,  firmly.  "  It  is  my 
duty  and  my  right." 

"  Xo,"  she  said,  in  an  undertone. 

"  My  absolute  right,"  said  Captain  Belval,  "  for  a  reason 
which  outweighs  all  the  others  and  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
me  even  to  consult  you. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  , 

J-'  I  love  you." 

He  brought  out  the  words  plainly,  not  Uke  a  lover  venturing 
on  a  timid  declaration,  but  like  a  man  proud  of  the  sentiment 
that  he  feels  and  happy  to  proclaim  it.  She  lowered  her  eyes 
and  blushed  ;  and  he  cried,  exultantly  : 

"  You  can  take  it,  Uttle  mother  from  me.  No  impassioned 
outbursts,  no  sighs,  no  waving  of  the  arms,  no  clapping  of  the 
hands.  Just  three  little  words,  which  I  tell  you  without  going 
on  my  knees.  And  it's  the  easier  for  me  because  you  know  it. 
Yes,  Madame  Coralie,  it's  all  very  well  to  look  so  shy,  but  you 
know  my  love  for  you  and  you've  known  it  as  long  as  I  have. 
We  saw  it  together  take  birth  when  your  dear  httle  hands 
touched  my  battered  head.  The  others  used  to  torture  me. 
With  you,  it  was  nothing  but  caresses.  So  was  the  pity  in 
your  eyes  and  the  tears  that  fell  because  I  was  in  pain.  But 
can  any  one  see  yoh  without  loving  j-ou  ?  Your  seven  patients 
wi.o  were  liere  just  now  are  all  in  love  with  you.  Little  Mother 
Coralie.  Ya-Bon  worships  the  ground  you  walk  on.  Only 
they  are  privates.  They  cannot  speak.  I  am  an  officer  ; 
and   I   speak  without  embarrassment.  ' 

Coralie  had  put  iTer  hands  to  her  burning  cheeks  and  sat 
silent,  bending  forward. 

"  You  understand  what  I  mean,  don't  you,"  he  went  on,  in 
a  voice  that  rang,  "  when  I  say  that  I  speak  withoiit  hesita- 
tion or  embarrassment  ?  If  I  had  been  before  the  war  what 
I  am  now,  a  maimed  man,  I  should  not  have  had  the  same 
assurance  and  I  should  have  declared  my  love  for  you  humbly 
and  begged  your  pardon  for  my  boldness.  But  now  !  .  .  . 
Believe  me.  Little  Mother  Coralie,  when  I  sit  liere  face  to  face 
with  the  woman  I  adore,  I  do  not  think  of  my  infirmity.  Not 
for  a  moment  do  I  feel  the  impression  that  I  can  ai)ix;ar  ridicu- 
lous or  presumptuous  in  your  eyes." 

He  stoppi-d,  as  though  to  take  breath,  and  then,  rising, 
went  on  : 

"  And  it  must  needs  be  so.  People  will  have  to  understand 
that  those  who  have  been  maimed  in  this  war  do  not  look 
upon  themselves  as  outcasts,  lame  ducks,  or  lepers,  but  as 
absolutely  normal  men.  Yes,  normal  !  One  leg  short  ? 
What  about  it  ?  Does  that  rob  a  man  of  his  brain  or  heart  .' 
Then,  because  the  war  has  deprived  me  of  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  or 
even  both  legs  or  both  arms,  I  have  no  longer  the  right  to  love 
a  woman  save  at  the  risk  of  meeting  with  a  rebuff  or  imagining 
that  she  pities  me  ?  Pity  !  But  we  don't  want  the  woman 
to  p;ty  us,  nor  to  make  an  effort  to  love  us,  nor  even  to  think 


that  she  is  doing  a  charity  because  she  treats  us  kindly.  What 
we  demand,  from  women  and  from  the  world  at  large,  from 
those  whom  we  meet  in  the  street  and  from  those  who  b(  long 
to  the  same  set  as  ourselves,  is  absolute  equality  with  the 
rest,  who  have  been  saved  from  our  (ale  bj'  their  lucky  stai-s 
or  tlieir  cowardice." 

The  captain  once  more  struck  the  manteljiiece  : 
"  Yes,  absolute  equality!  We  all  of  us,  whether  we  have 
lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  whether  blind  in  one  eye  or  two,  whether 
crippled  or  deformed,  claim  to  Ix-  just  as  good,  physie.iiis 
and  morally,  as  any  one  you  please  ;  and  perhaps  better. 
What  !  Shall  men  who  have  used  their  legs  to  rush  upon  the 
enemy  be  outdistanced  in  life,  because  tliey  no  longer  luive 
those  legs,  by  men  who  have  sat  and  warmed  their  toes  at  an 
office-fire  ?  What  nonsense  !  We  want  our  place  in  the  sun 
as  well  as  the  others.  It  is  our  due  ;  and  we  shall  know  how- 
to  get  it  and  keep  it.  There  is  no  happiness  to  which  we  are 
not  entitled  and  no  work  for  which  we  are  not  capable  with  a 
little  exercise  and  training.  Ya-Bon 's  right  hand  is  already 
worth  any  pair  of  hands  in  the  wide  world  ;  and  Captain 
Belval's  left  leg  allows  him  to  do  his  five  miles  an  hour  if  he 
jileases." 

He  began  to  laugh  : 

"  Right  hand  and  left  leg  ;  left  hand  and  right  leg  :  what 
does  it  matter  which  we  have  saved,  if  we  know  how  to  use  it  ? 
In  what  respect  have  we  fallen  off  ?  Whether  it's  a  question 
of  obtaining  a  jjosition  or  jx'rpctuating  our  race,  are  we  not 
as  good  as  we  were  ?  .And  perliaps  even  better.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  children  which  we  shall  give  to  the  country  will 
be  just  as  well-built  as  ever,  with  arms  and  legs  and  the 
rest  .  .  .  not  to  mention  a  mightv  legacj'  of  pluck  and 
spirit.  That's  what  we  claim.  Little'^  Mother  Coralie.  We 
refuse  to  admit  that  our  wooden  legs  keep  us  back  or  that  we 
cannot  stand  as  upright  on  our  crutches  as  on  legs  of  fiesh 
and  bone.  We  do  not  consider  that  devotion  to  us  is  any 
sacrifice  or' that  it's  necessary  to  talk  of  heroism  when  a  girl 
has  the  honour  to  marry  a  Ij'lind  soldier  !  Once  more,  we  are 
not  creatures  outside  the  pale.  We  have  not  fallen  off  in  any 
way  whatever  ;  and  this  is  a  truth  before  which  everybixly 
will  low  for  the  next  two  or  three  generations.  You  can 
understand  that,  in  a  country  like  I'Vanee,  when  maimed 
men  are  to  be  met  by  the  hundred  tiiousand,  the  conception 
of  what  makes  a  perfect  man  will  no  longer  be  as  hard  and  last 
as  It  was.  In  the  new  form  of  humanity  which  is  preparing, 
there  will  be  men  with  two  arms  and  men  with  only  one, 
just  as  there  are  fair  men  and  dark,  bearded  men  and  clean- 
shaven. And  it  will  all  seem  ciuite  natural.  And  everv  one 
will  lead  the  life  he  pleases,  without  needing  to  be  cotnplete 
in  every  limb.  And,  as  my  life  is  wrajjped  up  in  j'ou.  Little 
Mother  Coralie,  and  as  my  happiness  depends  on  you.  I 
thought  1  would  wait  no  longer  before  making  von  my  little 
speech.  .  .  .  Well  !  That's  finished  !  I  have  plenty  more 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  it  can't  all  be  said  in  a  day,  can 
it  ?     .     .     ."  > 

He  broke  off,  thrown  out  of  his  stride  after  all  bv  Coralie's 
silence.  ■  She  had  not  stirred  since  the  first  words  ot  love  that 
he  uttered.  Her  hands  had  sought  her  forehead  ;  and  her 
shoulders  were  shaking  slightly. 

He  stooped  and,  with  infinite  gentleness,  drawing  aside  the 
slender  fingers,  uncovered  her  beautiful  face. 

"  \\hy  are  you  crying,  Little  Mother  Coralie  ?  Have 
f  made  you  cry  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  it's  all  of  you  who  upset 
me.  It's  your  cheerfulness,  your  pride,  vour  wav  not  of 
submitting,  to  fate,  but  mastering  it.  The"  humblest  of  you 
raises'himself  above  his  nature  without  an  ellort  ;  and  I  know 
nothing  finer  nor  more  touching  than  that  indifference." 
He  .sat  down  beside  her  : 

"  Then  you're  not  angry  with  me  for  saying  .  .  .  what 
I  said  '  " 

"  Angry  with  vou  '  "  she  replied,  jirctending  to  mistake 
his  meaning.  "  Why,  every  woman  thinks  as  you  do.  If 
women,  in  bestowing  their  affection,  had  to  choose  among  the 
men  returning  from  the  war,  the  choice  I  am  .sure  would  be 
in  favour  of  those  who  have  suffered  most  cruelly." 
He  shook  his  head  :  - 

"  You  see,  I  am  asking  for  something  more  than  affecti(  n 
and  a  more  definite  answer  to  what  1  said.  Shall  I  remind 
you  of  my  words  ?  " 

"  No."  I 

"  Then'  your  answer     .     .     .  ?  " 

"  My  answer,  dear  friend,  is  that  you  must  not  speak  those 
words  again."  "  , 

He  put  on  a  solemn  lir  : 

You  forbid  me  ?  " 
"  I  do." 

"  In  that  case,  I  .swear  to  sav  Odlliing  iii..ir  until  I  sit  mhi 
again." 

"  You  will  not  see  me  again."  she  mmnnned. 
(Continued  on  pa^c  jj) 
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The  Ouoto  is  a  British  iii- 
ventiou,  produced  by  a  British 
Company- with  British  Capital. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  cue 
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(Safety  Fountain  Pen. 
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"  Every  Officer  should  see  it.  A  smart 
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THE  BURFRON  supplies  the  Soldier  with  the  most 
practical  and  effeciive  weatherproof  yet  invented.  All 
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the  openings  between  the  buttonings  in  front,  through 
which  both  rain  and  wind  can  penetrate. 
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appearance,    can    be   dispensed  with  if  desired. 
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(Continutd  from  page  20) 
Captain  Relval  was  greatly  amused  at  this  : 

■  1  say,  I  say !  And  why  shan't  I  see  you  again,  Little 
Mother  Coralie  ? 

"  Because  I  don't  wish  it." 

"  And  your  reason,  please  ? 

"  My  reason  ? 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  him  and  said,  slowly  . 

"  1  am  married." 

Belval  seemed  in  no  way  disconcerted  by  this  news.  On 
the  contrary,  he  said,  in  the  calmest  of  tones  : 

"  Well,  you  must  marry  again.  No  doubt  your  liusband 
^^  an  old  man  and  you  do  not  love  him.  He  will  therefore 
understand  that,  as  you  have  some  one  in  love  with  you.     .     ." 

"  Don't  jest,  please." 

He  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  just  as  she  was  rising  to  go  : 

"  You  are  right,  Little  Mother  Coralie,  and  I  apologise  for 
not  adopting  a  more  serious  manner  to  speak  to  you  of  very 
serious  things.  It's  a  question  of  our  two  Uves.  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  they  are  moving  towards  each  other 
and  that  you  are  powerless  to  restrain  them.  That  is  why 
your  answer  is  beside  the  point.  I  ask  nothing  of  you.  I 
expect  everything  from  fate.  It  is  fate  that  will  bring  us 
together." 

"  No,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  declared,  "  that  is  how  things  will  happen." 

"  It  is  not.  They  will  not  and  shall  not  happen  hke  that. 
Yo«  must  give  me  your  word  of  honour  not  to  try  to  see  me 
again  nor  even  to  learn  my  name.  1  might  have  granted 
more  if  you  had  been  content  to  remain  friends.  The  con- 
fession which  you  have  made  sets  a  barrier  between  us.  I 
want  nobody  in  my  life     .     .     .     nobody." 

She  made  this  declaration  with  a  certain  vehemence  and  at 
the  same  time  tried  to  release  her  arm  from  his  grasp.  Patrice 
Belval  resisted  her  efforts  and  said  : 

"  You  are  wrong.  .  .  .  You  have  no  right  to  expose 
yourself  to  danger  Uke  this.     .     .     .     Please  reflect.     .     .     ." 

She  pushed  him  away.  As  she  did  so,  she  knocked  off  the 
mantelpiece  a  little  bag  which  she  had  placed  there.  It  fell 
on  the  carpet  and  opened.  Two  or  three  things  escaped  ; 
and  she  picked  them  up,  while  Patrice  Belval  knelt  down  on 
the  floor  to  help  her  : 

■  Here,"  he  said,  "  you've  missed  this." 

It  was  a  httle  case  in  plaited  straw,  which  had  also  come 
open  :  the  beads  of  a  rosary  protruded  from  it.  They  both 
stood  up  in  silence.     Captain  Belval  examined  the  rosary. 

"  What  a  curious  coincidence  !  "  he  muttered.  "  These 
amethyst  beads  !  This  old-fashioned  gold  filigree  setting  ?  .  . 
It's  strange  to  find  the  same  materials  and  the  same  work- 
manship.    .     . 

He  gave  a  start  ;  and  it  was  so  marked  that  Coralie  asked  : 
■  '■  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "    ' 

He  was  holding  in  his  fingers  a  bead  larger  than  most  of  the 
others,  forming  a  link  between  the  string  of  tens  and  the 
shorter  prayer-chain.  And  this  bead  was  broken  half-way 
across,  almost  level  with  the  gold  setting  which  held  it. 

"The  coincidence,"  he  said,  "is. so  inconceivable  that  I 
hardly  dare.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  fact  can  be  verified  at 
once.     But  first  one  question  :  who  f;ave  you  this  rosary  ?  " 

"  f>Jobody  gave  it  me.     I've  always  had  it." 

'  But  it  must  have  belonged  to  somebody  before  ?  " 

"  To  my  mother,  I  suppose." 
Your  mother  ?  " 

■'  I  expect  so,  in  the  same  way  as  the  different  jewels  which 
she  left  me." 

"  Is  your  mother  dead  ? 

"  Yes,  she  died  when  I  was  four  years  old.  1  have  only  the 
vaguest  recollection  of  her.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do With 
a  rosary  ?  " 

'  It's  because  of  this,"  he  said.  "  Because  of  this  amethyst 
bead  broken  in  two." 

He  undid  his  jacket  and  took  his  watch  from  his  waist- 
coat-f)ocket.  It  had  a  number  of  trink.ets  fastened  to  it  by  a 
Uttle  leather  and  silver  strap.  One  of  these  trinkets  consisted 
of  the  half  of  an  amethyst  bead,  also  broken  across,  also  held 
in  a  filigree  setting.  The  original  size  of  the  two  beads 
seemed  to  be  identical.  The  two  amethysts  were  of  the  same 
colour  and  contained  in  the  same  filigree. 

Coralie  and  Belval  looked  at  each  other  anxiously.  She 
stammered  :     "  It's  only  an  accident,  nothing  else.     "    .     ." 

"  I  agree,"  he  said.  "  But,  supposing  these  two  halves 
fit  each  other  exactly.     .     .     ." 

"  It's  impossible,"  she  said,  herself  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  the  simple  little  act  needed  for  the  proof. 

The  officer,  however,  decided  upon  that  act.  He  brought 
his  right  hand,  which  held  the  rosary-bead,  and  his  left, 
which  held  the  trinket,  together.  The  hands  hesitated,  felt 
about  and  stopped.     The  contact  was  made. 

The  projections  and  indentations  of  the  broken  stones  corre- 
sponded precisely.  Each  protruding  part  found  a  space  to  fit 
!t.     The  two  half  amethysts  were  the  two  halves  of  the  same 


amethyst.     When  joined,  they  formed  one  and  the  same  bead. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  laden  with  excitement  and  mystery. 
Then,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  : 

■■  I  do  not  know  cither  exactly  where  this  trinket  comes 
from,"  Captain  Belval  said.  "  Ever  since  I  was  a  child  I 
used  to  see  it  among  other  things  of  trifling  value  which  I 
kept  in  a  cardboard  box  ;  watch-keys,  old  rings,  old-fashioned 
seals.  I  picked  out  these  trinkets  from  among  them  two 
or  three  years  ago.  Where  does  this  one  come  from  ?  I 
don't  know.     But  what  I  do  know.     .     .     ." 

He  had  separated  the  two  pieces  and,  examining  them  care- 
fully, concluded  : 

"  \\'hat  I  do  know,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  that  the  largest  bead 
in  this  rosary  came  off  one  day  and  broke  ,  and  that  the 
other,  with  its  setting,  went  to  form  the  trinket  which  I  now 
have.  You  and  1  therefore  possess  the  two  halves  of  a  thmg 
which  somebody  else  posses,sed  twenty  years  ago." 

He  went  up  to  her  and.  in  the  same  low  and  serious  voice, 
said  :  "  You  protested  j  ust  now  when  I  declared  my  laith  in 
destiny  and  my  certainty  that  events  were  leading  us  towards 
each  other.  Do  you  still  deny  it  ?  For,  after  all,  this  is  either 
an  accident  so  extraordinary  that  we  have  no  right  to  admit 
it  or  an  actual  fact  which  proves  that  our  two  lives  have  already 
touched  in  the  past  at  some  mysterious  point  and  that  they 
will  meet  again  in  the  future,  never  to  part.  And  that  is  why, 
without  waiting  for  the  perhaps  distant  future,  I  ofier  you 
to-daj',  when  dang(^r  hangs  over  you,  the  support  of  my  friend 
ship.  Observe  that  I  am  no  longer  speaking  ot  love  but  only 
of  iriendship.     Do  you  accept  ?  " 

She  was  nonplussed  and  so  much  perturbed  by  that  iwracle 
of  the  two  broken  amethysts,  fitting  each  other  exactlv.  that 
she  apf)eared  not  to  hear  Belval's  voice. 

"  Do  you  accept  ?  "  he  repeated. 

After  a  moment,  she  replied  : 

"  Then  the  proof  which  destiny  has  given  you  of  its  i»ishcs 
does  not  satisfy  you  ?  "  he  said,  good  humouredly. 

"  We  m.ist  not  see  each  other  again,"  she  declared. 

"  Very  well.  I  will  leave  it  to  chance.  It  will  not  be  for 
long.     Meanwhile,  I  promise  to  m-^ke  no  eflort  to  sec  you." 

"  Nor  to  find  out  my  name  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  promise  you." 

"  Good  bye,  '  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 

"  Au  revoir,"  he  answered. 

She  moved  away.  When  she  reached  the  door,  she  seemed 
to  hesitate.  He  was  standing  motionless  by  the  •himney. 
Once  more  she  said  : 

"  Good-bye." 

4u  revoir,  little  Mother  Coralie." 

Then  she  went  out. 

Only  when  the  street-door  had  closed  behind  her  did  Cap-  , 
tain  Belval  go  to  one  of  the  windows.     He  saw  Coralie  passing 
through   the  trees,   looking  quite  small  in  the  surroundin;^ 
darkness.     He  felt  a  pang  at  his  heart.     Would  he  ever  see 
her  again  ? 

"  Shall  I  ?  Rather  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  t»-inorrow 
perhaps.     Am  I  not  the  favourite  of  the  god?.  ?  " 

And,  taking  his  stick,  he  set  off,  as  he  said,  with  his  wooden 
leg  foremost. 

That  evening,  after  dining  at  the  nearest  restaurant.  Captain 
Belval  went  to  Neuilly.  The  home  run  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  was  a  pleasant  villa  on  the  Boulevard  Maillot,  look- 
ing out  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Discipline  was  not  too 
strictly  enforced.  The  captain  could  come  in  at  any  hour  of 
the  night  ;  and  the  men  easily  obtained  leave  from  the  matron. 

"  Is  Ya-Bon  there  ?  "  he  asked  this  lady. 

"  Yes,  he's  playing  cards  with  his  sweetheart." 

"  He  has  the  right  to  love  and  be  loved,"  he  said.  "  Any 
letters  for  me  ?  " 

"  No.  only  a  parcel." 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

' "  A  commissionaire  brought  it  and  just  said  ftiat  k  was 
'  for  Captain  Belval.'     I  put  it  in  your  room." 

The  officer  went  up  to  his  bedroom  on  the  top  floor  and  saw 
the  parcel,  done  up  in  paper  and  string,  on  the  table.  He 
opened  it  and  discovered  a  box.  The  box  contained  a  key 
a  large  rusty  key,  of  a  shape  and.  manufacture  that  were 
obviously  old. 

What  could  it  all  mean  ?  There  was  no  address  on  the 
box  and  no  mark.  He  presumed  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take which  would  come  to  hght  of  itself ;  and  he  slipped  the 
kev  into  his  pocket. 

"  Enough  riddles  for  one  day,"  he  thought.  "  Let's  go  to 
bed." 

But  when  he  went  to  the  window  to  draw  the  curtains,  he 
saw,  across  the  trees  of  the  Bois,  a  cascade  of  sparks  which 
spread  to  some  distance,  in  the  dense  blackness  of  the  night. 
And  he  remembered  the  conversation  which  he  had  over- 
heard in  the  restaurant  and  the  rain  of  sparks  mentioned  by 
the  men  who  were  plotting  to  kidnap  Little  Mother  Coralie. 
(/'.o  be  conlinued). 
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OUR    NEW 

ALL-LEATHER  PUTTEES 

NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT 
and  for  winter  wear 
they  are  unmatched 

These  most  comfortable, 
good-looking  puttees  are 
made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
tan  leather,  and  fasten 
simply  with  one  buckle  at 
bottom. 

They  are  extremely  dur- 
able, even  if  subjectid  to 
the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 
edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  speedily  put  on 
or  taken  off,  leadily  mould  to 
t  e  sh  pe  of  the  leg,  are  as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  s  on  makes  ihem 
practically    waterproof. 

The  price  per  pair  is  16/6,  post 
free  inland,  or  postage  abro.^d 
1/-  extra,  or  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  business  (not 
banker's^  reference,  and  home 
address. 


GRANT. SO  COCKBURN  ssra. ,«,  1 

LTD.  = 

23  PICCADILLY,  W.  | 

Military    and    Civil    Tailors,    Legging    Makers.  M 
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Harvey's  Scotch  Whisky 

Supplied    to    Leading    Golf    Clubs, 

54/- 

PER  DOZ 

30/- 

PER  DOZ. 
DUTYFREE 

SAMPLE 

BOTTLE 

POST    FREE. 

4/6 

l^tt  JOHN  HARVEY  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Bristol. 


.:,/    The'19'h-Hoie 


With 
Hnittr 

C«T*rr 

£3/7/6 


Hjiuii? 


£3/3/. 


£6/10/- 


•Acllvc  Service"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminout  Fignrtt  &  Handt 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

In    Silver    Cases  with     Screw   Bezel 

and  Back,  4:a  3,    Gold,  £6  lOfc 

With     Hunter    or    Hall-Hunter   cover 

Silver,   ty  Ts.  6d.      Gold,  £T  lOi. 

Others  in   Silver   from     H^i   lOi. 

Gold  from  £o  lOl. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 

Jlny  Regimental  Sodgt  Perfecllu 
Modelled. 
FBIOEB  ON  iXTLIOAnom 

Sketches  sent  for  approval, 

25  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W. 


and  62&64  LUDQATF  HII  L.   R.C. 


THE    ORIGINAL    CORDIUG'S- 


The"  Equitor^  Coat 

IS  really  waterproof 


and  with  a  snug  Jeeoe  woollen 
lining  buttoiifd  in  becomes  an 
excellent  greiit-cout,  in  whith 
to  "travel  light,"  beedless  oX 
cold  or   *et. 

The  "Equitor"  Is  Sited  with 
a  biweial  riding  apron,  which 
absolutely  shuts  out  any  rain, 
and  can  b«  lastened  conveni- 
ently, out  tA  sight,  but  the 
cent  serves  just  as  well  for 
ordinary  wear  afoot,  whethar 
the  apron  be  fast«n«Mi  hack  or 
not. 

And  to  repeat,  the  "Equitor" 
Coat  is  waterproof,  positively, 
and  therefore  k«cps  its  wearer 
hone  dry  through  the  heaviest 
and  most  lasting  downpour. 
The  experienced  campaigner 
knows  that  only  such  a  coat 
will  fully  safeguard  liJs  health 
and  prevent  discomfort. 

In  our  llght'Wetght  No.  31 
material,  the  price  of  the 
"Equitor"  is  85'-;  of  our  No. 
23  cashmere,  a  medium  weight 
cloth,  105/. ;  without  apron 
(either  cloth),  15/.  less,  with 
belt,  5/-  extra. 

The     detachable     fleece  inner 

coat  can  be  had  in  two  quali. 

ties- No.  1  (fine  wool),  62/6; 
No.   2,    40/-. 

When  ordering  an  "Equitor** 
Coat  please  state  height  and 
chest  measure  and  send  remit- 
tance (which  will  be  returned 
If  the  coat  is  not  approved), 
or  give  home  address  and 
business  (not  banker's)  refer 
ence. 


Illustrated  List   at   request. 


Only  Addresses  . 

19    PICCADILLY, 


J.  C.  Cording  &  C2^ 


WATERPROOFERS  TO  H.U.  THE  KING. 
W,,   AND  35  ST.  JAMES  ST.,   S.W. 


SUNBEAM 

QUALITY  REVEALED  in  SERVICE. 
AFTER  29.000  MILES  NO 
APPRECIABLE    SIGNS     OF    WEAR 


THE  six-cylintJer  Sunbeam  car  you  supplied  to 
His  Honour  Judge in  1914  is  still  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  car  has  now  gone 
for  29,000  miles  and  upon  my  examining  the  bearings 
of  the  engine  last  week,  also  the  gudgeon  f  ins,  I  found  it 
quite  unnecessary  and  almost  impossible  to  lake  them 
up  at  all  No  car  can  give  greater  satisfaction  to  its 
owner  than  this  one  has  done  during  the  last  2i  years. 

R.A.M. 


The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Works  -  -         -  Wolverhampton 

Manchester  Showrooms  -  112    Deansgate 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars:  J.  Keele,  Ltd.,  72  New  Bond  St..W, 
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Enlarged    View. 
Any    desired    badge 
may  be  had  to  order. 


Here's  a  Christmas  gift  which  he 
will  appreciate  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  you  can  send. 

A     Waterman's     Ideal      Fountain     Pen      bearing      his 
Regimental   Badge   or   Ship's    Crest. 

The  Safety  ani  Self-Filling  types  of  the  world-famous  Waterman's  Idea!  with  two 
hall-marked  gold  bands  can  now  be  obtained  to  order  with  Regimental  Badge  or 
Ship's  Crest  enamelled   on   gold   in   the  correct  heraldic   colours,  at  3.S/-  each. 

Remember   Waterman's    Ideal    is    the    Pen   they  want 

on    Active   Service. 

A  British  Officer  writes  :  —  "  I  have  been  using  one  of  your  Self  Filling  Models 
out  here  for  eitjhteen  months  now,  and  it  has  never  failed  me  once  I've  tried 
them  all,  and  I'm  solid  for  '  Waterman's  IdeaL' " 


im 


Watermans 


Three  tjrpej  :  Regular,  1 0/6  and  upwards  ;  Lever  Pocket  Self- 
Filling  and  Safely  Types  1 5  -  and  upwards.  Special  Pens  for 
presentation.     Of    Stationers     and    Jewellers  everywhere. 


Fountain  Pen 


Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Nibs  exchangeable  if  not  suitable. 
Call,  or  send  to  "  The  Pen  Corner."  Full  range  of  pens  on  view  for 
inspection  and  trial.      Booklet  free  from  : — 


L.  G.    Sloan,    Ltd.,     CbclJcitCorttcr,    Kingsway,    London. 

W«term»n'8    Ideal  Ink,    9d.   per   botlle.       Traveller's    Filler,    1/6.        Best  for  all  fountain  pens  ! 


nv30i 


SMITH'S      "ALLIES"      WATCH 

"  Unbreakable " 

FRONT. 


No  more   Watch  Glasses  I 
No  more  Watch  Glass 

Protestors  I 
It  is  impossible  to  iireak  the  front ! 

LATEST   SPECIALITY   IN 
ALARM  WATCHES. 


WRISTLET. 

Sterling    Silver 
"SCREW  IN" 

Dust  and    Damp 
Proof   Case. 


Nickel   or 

Oxidized. 

A  Grade 
£4    4    O 

B  Grade 
£3     3     O    >s 


ling  bilvtr,  Level 
Movement,  Luminous 
Dial.     Pigskin     Strap, 

Silver  Buckle. 

Smith's  Electric  Reading  Lamp 

for  tlie  Belt. 

!'  !.ii-nlece. 


Size   oi    Lamp. 

Price 
Complete 


Price       ^f^l     Inland  PosJag- 
^'-'Z  W.  extra. 


LUMl.NOfS     DIAL— PERFECT 
TIMEKEEPERS. 

I  lie  Alarm  awakens  the  soundest  sl-eper. 
Further  particulars  on  application. 


Foreign    l(.  eitr.i 
Or   inctudins   one   extra    liulli     i,   ||.; 
21/-. 

Kxtra  hatteries        i/fi  ^tic}> 

llermetieaily    scaled    in    Tin    I. ox. 

Mxtra    hulbs      jy.  cy(.|, 

Further   particulars  on  apiillcation. 


S.  SMITH  &  SON,   Ltd,    Estd  issi 


6  Grand  Hotel  BulidingsTrdialgflr  Square,  w.C. 


E{y   Appointment  to   H.M. 
the  late  Kin^  Edward  VII. 


.^4A 


And  68 
Plooadilly    VI. 

VVutch  and  Chronometer 
.j^  v,  .Makers  to  the  Admiralty. 
■i-i.^     Holders  of  5  Royal  Warrants. 


The  Best  Boots 


For 

Active  Service 

are 

Faulkners' 
Norwegians 

fitted  with  their 

Graemar 
^^^       Wader 
Attachments 

(Patent) 

Which  keep  the  knees  and  thighs 
warm  arad  tJry,  and  can  be  folded 
inside   boots    when    not    in   use. 

H'rile  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and 
Self  ■  Measurement       Apparatus. 


Boots  j 


f  .Model  1   £6         6    0 
Model  2  £6      16    6 


1   Model  Boot 
W  ader  !n  use. 


All  sizes  in  stock.- 
Attachments    extra, 

£1    1    0 


No.  2  Model  Boot  with 
Wader  folded  inside. 


jj^^m^&Son 


"  ////  which  is  incorporated  the  boot  l>usiness  of  Alan,  Hebert  £»  (ireening,  Ltd. 

51  &  52  South  Molton  St.,  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

And  26  Trinity  Street,    Cambridge. 
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The  Great  Sacrifice 

(The  above    cartoon,  specially  drawn  by  Louis  Raemaekers,  has  been  -presented 
by    him    to    the    St.    Dunstan's    Hospital    Sale  in   aid   of    our   blinded   soldiers) 
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TWO  WORLDS 

A  DRUMMING  rain,  with  a  blast'  behind  it  hard  and  bitter  as 
^^~^  the  soul  of  a  blonde  beast.  That's  the  outside  of  things.  The 
inside  is  a  little  world  of  comfort,  dryness,  warm  snugness — a  little 
world  where  a  man  may  live,  a  man,  not  a  shivering,  down-beaten 
bundle  of  bodily  miseries.  And  the  distance  between  those  two 
worlds  is  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  But  that  quarter 
of  an  inch  is  th'e  '  Thresher '.  If  you're  incredulous  as  to  whether  the 
'  Thresher'  makes  all  this  difference  ask  the  10,000  officers  out  hero 
w  ho  wear  it,  ask  the  imitators  who  copy  it  so  generously,  ask  your- 
self why  the  War  Office  recommended  it  to  C.  O's  in  the  first  Winter 
of  the  War. 

Khaki  drill  outside,  iron-hard  wearing,  and  with  a  smooth  surface, 
very  di.scouraging  to  mud,  however  clinging.  Next,  an  interlining 
that  breaks  the  heart  of  the  most  persistent  rain.  Under  that  the 
warmth-lining,  in  a  choice  of  two  materials  and  made  detachable  for 
the  less  rigorous  days  and  occasions.  That  is  the  'three-in-one' 
'Thresher' — one  of  the  Great  War's  greatest  revelations. 

'Ware  imitations— don't  wear  them  !  They  fall  far  short  of  their 
model,  but  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  exist  speaks  volumes  for 

the  original— the  one  that  bears 

the  '  Thresher  &  Glenny '    label 

■  Thresher  *  Trench  Coat,  with 

detachable  Sheepskin  lining  £8  .8.0 

X  Thresher'  Trench  Coat,  with 
/         detachable  'Kamelcott'  lining  £6  .8.0 

Cavalry    type,     with     Knee    Flaps,     and     Saddle 
Gusset,   15/6  extra. 

ALL    SIZE.S     IN     .STOCK. 

Send  sue  ot  chesi  and  approximate  helghl.  and  lo  avoid  any 
delay  enclose  cheque  when  ordering. 


Trench-Coats  in  Ladies'  sizes  can  be 
obtained  from  Threshers,  5  Conduit 
Street.  W.   (Ladies'  Department  Only.) 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 


EST. 
17J5. 


Military  Tailors  since  the  Crimean  War    fS 

152  &  153  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE     FOLLY     OF     DELAY 

K  9  ^HE  Government  in  our  opinion  has  made  a 
serious  mistake  over  the  delay  in  appointing  a 
Food  Controller.  Any  man  endued  with  the 
powers  which  Mr.  Runciman  implied  were 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  office  effective,  will  have 
to  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  ordinary  and 
conventional  ideas  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  His 
powers  connote  an  interierence  with  the  sacred  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  which  no  class  of  person  has  been 
more  conspicuous  in  upholding  than  pohticians  of  the 
very  shade  to  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
belongs.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  this  new  appoint, 
ment  was  received  cordially,  thus  marking  the  degree  to 
which  the  individual  is  prepared  to  go  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  victory.  It  has  come  to  this  that  the  man  in  the 
street  and  the  woman  in  the  home  are  perfectly  willing  to 
place  themselves  in  subjection  to  rules  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  issue,  once  they  realise  they  are  essential,  but 
they  do  not  and  cannot  understand  why,  if  they  are 
essential,  the  Government  should  allow  one  day  after 
another  to  slip  away  without  definite  action  being  taken. 
The  business  man  or  woman  (for  women  nowadays  have 
learnt  by  experience  almost  as  much  about  business  as 
men),  express  open  amazement  that  seeing  a  Food  Con- 
troller had  become  necessary,  the  necessary  man  was 
not  discovered  before  the  announcement  was  made.  This 
seems  to  them  the  obvious  thing  to  have  been  done,  and  in 
view  of  Mr.  Runciman's  speech,  everyone  not  unnaturally 
thought  it  had  been  done. 

In  these  pages  we  have  never  indulged  in  recrimination 
of  the  authorities  for  actions  or  policies  which  have  gone 
awry.  We  have  always  recognised  it  is  not  fair  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  a  case  until  the  full  facts  are  avail- 
able. Nor  have  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  popular  clamour.  Take  the  present  newspaper 
attack  on  the  Admiralty.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  popular, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  much  of  it  is  based  on  error 
and  misconception.  Our  Naval  writer,  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen, 
deals  ably  with  the  subject  to-day.  But  as  regards 
this  appointment  of  a  Food  Controller,  it  is  manifest  that 
if  proper  procedure  had  been  followed,  no  waste  of  time 
need  have  ensued.  And  this  delay  gives  colour  to  the 
often  repeated  charge  that  tlie  Government  suffers 
from  neurasthenia.  For  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms 
of  this  malady  is  an  inability  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  Pro- 
bably many  persons  never  realise  that  to  make  up  one's 


mind — to  use  the  common  phrase — demancTs  a  high 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  and  the  reason  ^4'hy  people 
find  it  hard  when  out  of  sorts  to  decide  on  any  given 
question  is  simply  because  nervous  force  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
And  so  it  comes  about  that  when  the  Government,  not 
necessarily  from  lack  of  energy,  but  becaiuse  it"  halts 
between  two  opinions,  is  slow  to  make  up  its  mind,  it 
lets  loose  on  itself  a  volume  of  adverse  criticism  which  is 
good  neither  for  itself  nor  for  the  country,  nor  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  And  it  is  the  active  pushing  on 
with  the  war  which  is  the  one  and  only  thing  that  occupies 
men's  minds  at  the  moment.  Let  the  Government 
be  strong  on  this  one  point,  quick  to  decide  when  action 
is  necessary,  and  it  has  no  cause  to  fear.  It  will  find 
that  as  it  was  with  kings  of  olden  time  so  it  will  be 
with  it — it  can  do  no  wrong. 

Captain  Charles  Bathurst,  M.P.,  a  practicsi  and  scientific 
agriculturist,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  Tuesday,  drew 
attention  to  the  need  of  immediate  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment if  home-grown  food  supply  is  to  be  increased 
materially  next  year.  Seed-time  does  not  pause  for 
Cabinets.  If  the  area  of  wheat  and  other  products  is  to 
be  extended  largely  in  1917  action  must  be  taken  at  once. 
"  While  food  ships  continue  to  be  sunk,"  writes  Captain 
Bathurst,  "  unprccedentedly  large  areas  of  our  own  arable 
land  remain  uncultivated  and  unsown,  and  there  is  as  yet 
no  vestige  of  a  Gox^ernment  scheme  for  placing  under 
spring  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year  large  areas  of  land  which  will  otherwise  remain 
fallow,  foul,  and  unproductive."  Those  who  know 
the  writer  of  these  sentences  are  aware  that  they  come 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  straight- 
forward men  at  Westminster,  a  man  who  would  scorn 
to  write  anything  sensational.  They  represent  the 
absolute  truth.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  advice  should 
be  ignored  unless  indeed  ths  adverse  critics  of  the  Govern- 
ment state  truly  that  its  members  cannot  make  up  their 
minds,  that  they  are  neurasthenics. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  food  supply  is  the  topic 
of  the  hour  throughout  the  country,  even  more  so 
than  man-power,  vital  though  that  be.  No  estate  is  top 
high  or  lowly  to  display  an  active  interest  in  food. 
The  shortage  of  crops  in  Northern  and  Southern  America 
compels  these  islands  to  look  to  the  Antipodes  ior  its 
extra  supphes,  but  the  opinion  grows  that  if  only  Govern- 
ment would  give  immediate  encouragement,  local  pro- 
duce might  be  enormously  increased.  Take  potatoes, 
for  instance  :  Germany  produces  close  on  fifty  million 
tons,  while  the  production  of  the  British  Islands  is  under 
six  miUion  tons.  This  proportion  of  50  to  6  is  melan- 
choly and  ridiculous  ;  it  requires  only  the  smallest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  put  forth  in  the 
right  direction  and  at  the  right  time,  to  double  at  least  this 
production.  But  to  quote  Captain  Bathurst  again, 
British  agriculture  for  half  a  century  has  been  the  victim 
"  of  almost  contemptuous  Government  neglect."  This 
is  no  Party  question.  St.  Stephen's  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Agrarians.  Landowner,  farmer, 
land-labourer,  herdsman  and  shepherd — their  votes 
have  never  commanded  real  political  power,  their 
members  in  the  House  have  been  few  and  scattered, 
I  lacking  the  weight  of  organisation,  wherefore  once 
the  elections  have  been  done  with,  their  peculiar  claims 
have  been  jettisoned.  But  the  country  at  last  reahses 
that  God  made  the  cornfields,  man  the  towns  ;  and 
they  are  asking  why  it  is  that  these  cornfields  do  not 
give  their  full  yields.  The  fault  in  the  past  has  lain 
in  the  man-made  towns,  who  were  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
well  nigh  anything  to  the  fetish  of  cheap  food.  They 
are  awakening  to  their  error  to-day,  and  are  ready  to 
rectify  it  for  their  own  sakes.  But  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment which  must  take  action,  immediate  action.  Further 
delay  were  folly,  worse  than  folly. 
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The  Roumanian   Retreat 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 


EVERYTHING  in  the  Roumanian  situation  points 
clearly  to  one  thing  :  And  that  is  lack  of  muni- 
tionment 
The  real  interest  of  the  moment  therefore 
lies  in  th^s  :  Wliether  this  lack  of  munitionment  is  tem- 
porary and  due  merely  to  some  check  in  transport,  or 
permanent. 

Let  me  give  the  reasons  that  point  to  this  conclusion. 

Wlien  the  Roumanian  Government  decided  upon  war, 
Transylvania  was  invaded.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
Austro-German  concentration  forced  our  Ally  back  into 
the  mountain  chain,  and  cither  on  to  or  over  the  crest 
of  it.  But  once  positions  were  taken  up  in  the  passes 
they  were  everywhere  held  with  success.  The  enemy 
had  the  advantage  in  the  caUbre  of  his  pieces  and  their 
number,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  sufficient  munition- 
ment upon  the  Roumanian  side  to  keep  the  positions 
laid  down. 

On  the  Dobrudja  Mackensen  compelled  a  retreat,  but 
it  was  followed  by  a  rally  (presumably  due  to  the. arrival 
of  fresh  munitionment)  and  Mackensen  was  defeated  and 
thrown  back  further  from  the  Cernavoda  Bridge  and 
lailwav,  which  was  his  goal. 

For"  nearly  two  months  this  general  situation  was 
maintained.  Then  later,  suddenly  it  began  to  cliange. 
It  did  not  begin  to  change  from  an  unexpected  pressure 
of  men.  We  know  the  force  of  the  Austro-Germans  and 
Bulgarians  in  the  Dobrudja.  Mackensen  in  the  Dobrudja 
had  no  cpnsiderable  reinforcement.  We  are  compelled  to 
look  for  the  change  to  some  other  factor. 

The  first  sign  of  that  change  is  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  the  line  across  the  Dobrudja.  '  Our  Allies  are 
not  defeated  in  a  set  action.  They  are  not  broken.  Very 
few  prisoners  are  taken  by  the  enemy  and  hardly  any 
guns.  None  the  less,  the  Roumanians  and  Russians  and 
the  Serbians  there  make  a  sudden  retreat,  and  uncover 
the  railway  to  Constanza,  abandon  that  important  town 


itself,  and  the  Cernavoda  bridge,  which  was  the  key  of  all. 

They  are  not  lacking  in  men. 

The  move  betrays  shortage  of  munitionment. 

They  press  their  retreat  of  set  purpose,  keeping  out  of 
contact,  although  they  have  suffered  no  disintegration, 
and  they  continue  it  until  they  get  to  broken  country 
where  the  rifle  again  has  a  chance  against  the  gun. 

Immediately  afterwards,  on  the  other  front,  the  Car- 
pathians, you  get  a  series  of  events  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  which  surely  points  quite  as  clearly  to  this  lack  of 
munitionment. 

The  positions  in  most  of  the  passes  had  been  held. 
In  the  Vulcan  Pass  there  had  even  been  a  serious  ad- 
vance. But  suddenly,  with  no  appreciable  loss  in  guns 
and  with  no  great  loss  of  men  killed  in  that  particular  held, 
or  of  prisoners,  the  Roumanian  force  in  the  Vulcan  Pass, 
linding  in  front  of  it  not  more  than  two  enemy  divisions, 
and  those  divisions  dependent  upon  very  difftcult  road 
trafftc,  begins  to  retire.  It  retires  voluntarily,  but  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  It  uncovers  the  railway  hne  to 
Craiova  and  Craiova  itself.  It  falls  back  until  it  reaches 
the  valley  of  the  Alt.  It  crosses  the  Alt  and  falls  back 
still  further. 

If  evidence  so  strong  were  not  sufficient,  we  have  had 
in  the  last  week-end  a  further  proof  that  is  as  nearly 
convincing  as  anything  can  be  short  of  the  actual  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses. 

My  readers  will  remember  the  analysis  which  appeared 
here  some  weeks  ago  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Danube  could  be  crossed.  I  said  then  (and  I  repeat  it 
here),  that  the  force  possessed  of  a  superior  number  of 
guns  of  high  calibre  could  cross  at  any  place  it  chose, 
but  the  venture  would  be  extremely  perilous  from  the 
fact  that  the  army  crossing  would  be  exposed,  long  after 
it  reached  the  further  bank,  and  was  still  confined  to  a 
narrow  road  between  the  marshes,  still  more  upon  its 
attempt     at    deployment   beyond,   to    the   wea'ier   but 
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numerous  artillery  of  its  opponent.  You  could  crush  a 
small  front  with  a  superiority  in  heav}'  guns,  but  not  a 
wider  one. 

Now  Mackensen  has  not  only  crossed  the  Danube.  He 
has  also  deployed  on  the  fiu'ther  bank,  and  havin,!.; 
deployed  has  advanced,  \-irtually  without  opposition 
and  with  as  great  a  rapidity  as  is  possible  to  infantry. 
Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  gone  forward  into 
a  space  left  empty  before  him:  he  is  clearly  not 
expose^  to  that  normal  resistance  which  every  observer 
of  the  situation  took  for  granted  ;  which  the  mere  nature 
of  the  landing  place  with  its  narrow  defile,  or  strip  of 
ground  between  the  marshes,  imposed.  But  powerful 
resistance  here  would  be  a  certainty,  but  for  one  abnormal 
feature — the  lack  of  munitions. 

Everything  points  to  it.  Everything  points  to  a  stock 
of  shell  sufficient  for  the  first  operations,  but  gradually 
depleted  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not  restored. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  value 
ot  movements,  to  draw  comparison  between  the  present 
Roumanian  situation  and  past  wars,  or  even  to  speculate 
upon  the  immediate  future  of  the  campaign  north  of  the 
Danube.  The  only  thing  one  can  predicate — and  one 
can  predicate  it  with  complete  confidence — is  that  the 
future  wholly  depends  upon  whether  the  shortage  is 
temporary  or  no. 

So  long  as  it  lasts  not  even  the  most  elementary  rules 
of  strategy  apply.  An  army  without  the  power  to  use 
its  weapons  is  no  army.  It  has  no  policy  open  to  it  save 
to  retire  and  still  to  retire,  saving  its  material  and  its 
men  in  the  hope  of  rearmament  sooner  or  later.  If  the 
lack  of  munitionment  is  quite  accidental,  due  to  some 
hitch  in  communications  and  immediately  repaired, 
normal  conditions  will  be  restored  ;  but  if  it  lasts  (say) 
a  month  or  longer,  nothing  can  restore  them. 

1  have  seen  one  eminent  and  able  soldier  comparing  the 
thrust  made  by  the  enemy  on  to  the  Roumanian  Plains 
to  the  famous  move  which  Napoleon  ordered  of  Davoust 
in  the  campaign  of  1813  :  a  move  which  led  to  the  ruin 
of  that,  commander.  But  the  armies  which  first  refused 
action  before  Davoust  and  then  turned  to  destroy  him 
were  armies  with  powder  and  shot  and  with  all  the  arms 
of  their  time  upon  a  par  with  their  opponents.  Had 
they  been  unprovided,  had  Napoleon  been  armed  and 
his  enemy  disarmed,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  any  trick  of  strategy,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
and  he  could  not  conceivably  have  lost  the  war. 

Another  eminent  writer  "upon  mihtary  affairs  (the 
best  I  think  in  this  country)  has  pointed  out  with  justice 
that  the  two  enemy  divisions  coming  through  the  Vulcan 
Pass  being  dependent  entirely  upon  road  traffic  were 
in  a  most  perilous  position.  Sixty  miles  of  undefended 
communications  lay  open  to  an  enemy's  attack.  Until 
the  Austro-Germans  reached  the  Craiova  Railway  they 
could  not  pick  up  good  communications  again.  This 
writer  therefore,  described  the  move  as  venturesome  and 
as  likely  to  end  in  disaster.  He  was  right  by  all  normal 
rules  of  strategy. 

To  march  thus  with  weak  communications  behind  you 
for  three  days  right  in  front  of  an  enemy  menacing  those 
communications  would  be  worse  than  imperilling  your- 
self. It  would  be  madness  ij  you  thought  that  enemy 
could  still  strike.  But  what  if'  your  enemy  has  lost  his 
striking  power  ?  You  ad^•ance  at  will  and  in  what 
direction  you  choose. 

We  had  an  excellent  example  of  what  interruption  m 
supply  may  mean  in  these  Eastern  countries  during  the 
month  of  December,  1914. 

The  Austrians  had  invaded  Serbia.  They  pressed  for- 
ward southof  the  Danube  and  the  Serbians  had  no  choice 
but  to  retreat.  Why  ?  Not  because  .they  were  worse 
soldiers.  They  were,  upon  the  whole,  better  soldiers 
than  their  opponents.  Not  because  they  lacked  num- 
bers. Their  numbers  were  sufficient  and  perhaps  superior 
to  their  opponent.  They  had  to  fall  back  and  back 
until  they  reached  the  mountain  crest  and  water  parting 
(two  or  three  days  march  south  of  the  Danube)  because 
they  had  exhausted  their  stock  of  shells— especially  for 
their  field  artillery. 

Had  the  interruption  of  supply  lasted  another  couple 
of  weeks  the  situation  could  not  have  been  restored. 
Luckily  there  came  through  just  in  the  nick  of  time  a 
large  stock  of  munitionment  which  had  been  sent  by  way 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ^^'est.     It  consisted  almost 


entirely  of  shells  for  the  field  artillery.  The  moment  it 
arrived  the  situation  was  re\-ersed.  The  Serbian  army 
halted  in  its  retreat,  rallied  and  (as  the  arrival  of  this 
muitionment  was  a  surprise  to  the  Austrians)  caught 
the  enemy  unsuspectingly.  The  Austrians  were  des- 
troyed in  great  numbers  and  left  in  prisoners  alone  (if  I 
remember  right)  some  20,000.  In  a  very  few  days  they 
had  been  driven  back  in  a  retreat  so  precipitate  as  to  re- 
semble a  rout,  across  the  Danube. 

It  has  always  been  thus  on  the  Eastern  front  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  communications  are  so 
much  more  difficult  than  in  the  West  and  so  much  rarer  ; 
the  population  so  much  less  industrialised  ;  and  the  dis- 
tances over  which  supply  must  come  are  so  great  (in  the 
Serbian  case  ju^t  quoted  the  shells  could  not  even  be 
entrained  until  after  1,400  miles  of  sea  voyage)  that  there 
is  a  continual  peril  of  shortage. 

The  enemy  knows  this  and  he  acts  upon  it.  It  is  at 
the  root  of  all  that  "  Eastern  policy"  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  of  since  Hindenburg  was  made  nominal  head  of 
the  Austro-German  forces  and  Ludendorff  took  over  the 
real  command.  Munitionment  and  munitionment  alone,  no 
fancied  depth  of  strategy  {that  has  always  been  simple 
on  the  enemy's  side),  no  special  tactical  trick,  has  made 
the  difference.  What  has  made  the  difference  has  been 
shells  ;  and  shells  alone  will  decide  the  issue. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  comparisons  with  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne.'  Before  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
there  was  a  strategical  retreat  of  inferior  forces — numeric- 
ally inferior — before  an  advance  of  forces  numerically 
superior.  There  was  ample  field  munitionment  upon 
the  French  side  and  it  was  merely  a  question  of  jirdg- 
nient  when  the  retreat  should  halt,  rally  and  deliver  its 
counter-stroke. 

But  in  the  case  of  Roumanitj  to-day  it  is  utterly  different. 
You  do  not  find  an  inferior  force  retreating  before  a 
su])erior — so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  What 
you  ha\e  is  a  force  retreating  because  it  lacks  munition- 
ment before  a  force  possessing  full  munitionment. 

In  the  ca?e  of  the  Marne  a  numerically  weaker  force 
retreated  because  when  a  numerically  weaker  force  so 
retreats  it  gradually  exhausts  the  advancing  superior 
force  in  front  of  it  and  can  very  well  lead  it  into  a  trap. 
Such  a  trap  was  designed  and  closed  upon  the  invader. 

It  was  a  struggle  of  brains  against  numbers.  But  when 
retreat  is  due  to  lack  of  munitionment  you  have  quite  a 
different  state  of  affairs.  You  retreat  because  you  have 
no  other  course  open  to  you,  and  you  retreat  until  munition- 
ment reaches  you,  if  it  can  reach  you  in  time.  If  it  can- 
not reach  j'ou  in  time — if  you  have  no  definite  points  to 
which  to  retreat  where  you  will  find  munitionment  you 
remain  permanently  inferior. 

It  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances  to  discuss  a 
strategical  movement.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
point  where  munitionment  may  be  reached  or  of  the  dates 
within  which  it  can  be  obtained,  j^ou  are  dealing  ^vith  a 
problem  whose  elements  are  entirely  unknown. 

The   Defence  of  Bucharest 

So  much  said,  this  may  be  added.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rally,  if  munitionment  is  obtainable  in  time  and 
a  rally  is  possible,  the  line  on  the  river  Arges  is  all  that 
remains  between  the  position  of  the  Roumanian  western 
army  to-day  and  the  capital.  This  fine  is  weak.  It 
passes  at  its  nearest  too  close  to  Bucharest  to  give  elbow 
room,  especially  in  the  defence  of  so  large  a  town.  From 
the  river  itself  to  the  heart  of  the  town  is  a  range  of  only 
about  18,000  yards,  and  the  permanent  fortifications, 
arranged  in  the  old  type  of  a  ring  fortress  around 
Bucharest,  would,  if  the  Arges  line  were  taken  up,  be 
under  the  direct  fire  of  the  siege  train  that  will  be  brought 
up.  The  defence  of  any  area  that  has  political  impor- 
tance in  the  present  war  is  a  field  defence,  and  must 
remain  a  field  defence,  and  the  line  of  the  Arges  near 
Bucharest  is  perilously  close  for  that  defence.  It  is  true 
that  the  line  of  the  Arges  is  followed  by  a  railway  which 
is  admirably  suitable  for  munitioning  stich  a  line  of 
defence,  but  it  is  really  very  little  use  debating  points  of 
this  kind  unless  or  until  we  know  what  the  state  of 
munitionment  is.  For  a  breakdtown  in  munitionment 
eliminates  all  deductions  even  fnom  the  simplest  rules, 
let  alone  from  historical  parallels.  ... 

There  is  indeed  one  other  el'£ment  in  the  situaticm. 
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jquallj'  hidden  from  us  and  almost  equally  important, 
and  that  is  the  factor  of  intelligence.  If  the  enemy,  who 
certainly  has  very  great  superiority  in  aircraft,  knows 
thoroughly  in  what  situation  his  opponent  stands  for 
munitionment  and  s\ipply,  then  his  present  action,  based 
upon  such  intelligence,  is  a  mark  of  very  grave  events, 
so  far  as  Rouniania  is  concerned,  in  the  near  future. 
That  goes  without  saying.  And  I  think  that  those  who 
pointed  out  the  peril  of  the  Austro-German  march  on 
such  thin  communications  rapidly  down  south  on  to 
Craiova  neglected  this  element.  I  mean  that  such  a 
march  would  not  have  been  undertaken  unless  they  had 
Known,  or  thought  they  knew,  how  long  it  would  be  before 
any  sufficient  resistance  could  be  put  up. 

If — which  is  rather  too  much  to  hope  for  upon  the 
Roumanian  front — the  enemy's  intelligence  is  faulty 
and  munitionment  is  coming  in  sufficient  amount  before 
he  is  prepared,  then  and  themonly  will  he  find  matters 
in  danger.  Mere  judgment  from  the  map  and  from 
present  positions  is  worthless  until  this  vital  question 
of  the  proportion  of  munitionment  is  answered.  And  we 
have  no  answer  to  it. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  must  be  made.  The 
question  of  the  re-provisioning  of  the  enemy  by  his  entry 
into  Roumania.  It  has  been  exaggerated.  The  stores 
of  Roumanian  corn,  the  possession  of  the  Roumanian  oil- 
fields, should  he  obtain  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
first  and,  as  looks  likelj',  most  of  the  other,  will  give  the 
enemy  strength  and  will  relieve  his  present  embarrass- 
ment. But  it  does  not  weigh  in  the  general  fortunes  of 
the  war  against  the  main  point,  whether  this  big  move- 
ment shall  prove  disastrous  to  him  in  nunibci-s  or  no. 
The  embarrassment  for  corn  and  for  petroleum  did  no 
more  than  hamper  the  enemy.  It  was  always  folly  to 
think  that  such  embarrassment  alone  could  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion.    Nothing  could  have  worked  powerfully 


towards  that  end  but  a  complete  blockade  from  the 
beginimig,  and  especially  from  the  beginning  a  blockade 
of  cotton.  It  was  from  fear,  as  we  know,  that  such  action 
would  have  military  results  too  grave  for  us  to  risk  them, 
that  a  complete  blockade  was  not  midertaken.  It  is 
(luite  certain  that  since  the  harvest  of  1915,  and  since 
the  time  afforded  for  the  production  of  other  propcUant 
explosives,  the  blockade  is  but  subsidiary  to  the  main 
element  of  success,  which  is  the  wastage  of  the  enemy's 
numbers. 

We  shall  do  well  during  the  remaining  few  days  of  this 
critical  passage  in  the  eastern  field,  to  remark  that  it 
corresponds  to  nothing  hitherto  apparent  in  the  war. 
It  does  not  resemble  the  Russian  retreat  of  eighteen 
months  ago,  for  it  is  hot  a  series  of  actii  n  -  involving  heavy 
losses  upon  both  sides.  It  does  not  resemble  the  retreat 
from  Charleroi  in  1914  on  which  followed  the  Battle  of  ih^ 
Mame.  It  is  the  rapid  retirement,  witho-ut  action  and 
mthout  loss,  of  one  army  before  another.  It  is  the  refus-. 
ing  of  action  by  an  army  lacking  supply  and  its  retirement 
to  some  line  on  which  it  expects  supply.  \Mien  we  have 
the  enemy  speaking  of  a  whole  cavalry  division  meeting 
and  following  a  whole  cavalry  division  of  the  Roumanians, 
when  we  have  a'  complete  absence  of  loss  in  guns  and 
prisoners,  and  when  we  have  marches  of  something  like 
20  miles  a  day,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  retirement  to  some  line  upon  which  it  is  hoped  or  known 
that  a  sufficient  munitionment  is  prepared,  and  until  the 
shock  has  taken  place  upon  that  fine  we  can  only  wait. 

As  for  the  httle  force  which  was  holding  the  Iron  Gates 
at  Orsova,  it  has  defended  itself  but  it  is  cut  off,  and 
communication  by  the  Danube  is  not  only  open  to  the 
enemy,  but  has  been  so  far  taken  advantage  of  that  the 
left  bank  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  the  point  at  which 
Mackenscn  crosses,  is  with  its  supplies  and  its  barges  and 
tugs  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  H    P>m  10c 


Mr.    Balfour's    Dilemma 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


IT  is  now  well  over  a  month  since  it  became  known 
that  changes  were  in  contemplation  in  different  de- 
partments oi  the  Higiier  Command  of  the  navy. 
It  was  understood  that  these  would  include 
changes  in  the  Board  and  in  the  staff,  and  that  the  re- 
shuiiung  would  invoh  e  changes  in  the  commands  afloat. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  crisis  in  wliich  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  press  can  assist  very  much.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  chstinctly  unfortunate  that  a  recognition  by  the 
Government  of  the  necessity  of  these  changes  has  coincided 
with  such  unmistakable  signs  first,  that  in  some  im- 
portant respects  the  naval  war  is  developing  along  new 
lines — for  which  we  seem  unprepared — next,  that  the 
Admiralty  organisation  has  been  quite  unequal  to  its 
duties  in  certain  important  matters.  This  coincidence 
has  encouraged  a  press  campaign,  directed  personally 
against  Mr.  Balfour,  in  wliich  a  very  laboured  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  his  age  and  a  reputed  aversion  from  active 
intervention  in  naval  affairs.  For  two  reasons  this 
attack  seems  misdirected  and  ill-timed.  Fu'st,  it  is  quite 
imnecessary  to  assume  that  Mr.  Balfour's  non-inter- 
ference with  his  naval  colleagues  must  arise  from  senile 
lethargy,  when  a  more  obvious  explanation  of  it  is  to 
hand ;  and  next,  assume  everyone  is  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  readjusting  the  various  naval  appoint- 
ments, it  is  curious  that  it  should  not  also  be  recognised 
that  the  task  is  necessarily  dehcate  and  difficult,  and  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  in  the  most  satisfactory 
of  ways  in  a  period  of  public  controversy  and  agitation. 
Whether  we  regard  the  conduct  of  the  naval  war  as  falling 
entirely  upon  Mr.  Balfour,  or  upon  the  Government  that 
must  endorse  his  action  or  choose  a  successor,  it  is  a  matter 
far  too  momentous  to  the  fortunes  of  the  war  for  it  to  be 
wise  to  endanger  cl(!ar  thinking  and  firm  and  impartial 
action  by  exciting  p  ersonal  animosities  and  resentment. 
At  the  time  of  writing  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
the  new  appointmen  ts,  and  many  of  the  rumours  are 
incredible.  The  princ  nples  at  issue  are  worth  discussing. 
\\Tien  more  than  a  year  ago  I  urged  that  important 
readjustments  might  bi ;  made  in  the  Higher  Command,  my 


reasons  briefly  were,  that  war  had  shown  our  preparation 
in  general  to  have  been  utterly  inadequate,  and  tiiat  we 
ought  no  longer  to  ignore  the  lessons  war  had  taught  us. 
These  lessons  had  been  given  to  us  lavishly  and  in  many 
fields.  That  we  had  been  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
the  most  obvious  of  all  the  menaces  that  the  submarine 
created  was  shown  by  the  almost  incredible  fact  that 
our  fleet  bases  were  unprotected  against  under-water 
attack.  Deficiencies  in  mines,  in  •  minelaying  craft  and 
in  an  organisation  for  defeating  the  nrinelaying  of  the 
enem}^  had  all  been  notorious  from  the  first.  Only  the 
fact  that  oiu-  intervention  in  the  war  took  Germany  by 
surprise  explains  how  it  was  that  she  had  less  than  a 
dozen  and  a  half  surface  ships  prepared  to  attack  our 
ocean  trade.  Had  they  been  more  numerous  our  cruiser 
force  would  have  been  utterly  inadequate  to  bring  them 
to  book,  and  as  it  was,  the  damage  this  handful  of  ships 
did  ran  to  many  milUons  of  pounds.  Far  more  important 
than  any  of  these  omissions  was  the  failure  to  equip  the 
fleet  with  the  means  of  using  the  ships'  artillery  in  the 
conditions  of  action  which  torpedo  developments,  as  had 
long  since  been  recognised,  made  inevitable.  Our  ex- 
periences in  the  actions  in  which  torpedoes  did  not  figure 
—take  conspicuously  the  encounter  between  Sturdee 
and  Von  Spce — had  shown  to  what  a  pass  gun-power  woifld 
be  brought,  if  the  enemy's  torpedoes  could  impose 
additional  manoeuvres  upon  the  firing  sliip.  The  affair 
of  the  Dogger  Bank  bore  out  the  lessons  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  pointed  the  moral.  But  Mr.  Churchill's 
second  board  learned  nothing  from  these  experiences. 
Instead  of  preparing  the  fleet  with  the  means  for  securing 
victory,  if  the  opportunity  of  victory  offered,  it  started 
incontinently  to  build  dozens  of  monitors  that  must  be 
quite  useless  for  the  mairi  purpose  for  which  fleets  exist, 
and  a  further  programme  of  ships,  the  designs  of  which 
were  decided  upon  without  consultation  with  those  to 
whom  such  experience  of  war  as  then  existed  had  fallen. 
The  escape  of  the  German  cruisers  in  January  1915  seemed 
already  a  high  price  to  pay  for  our  failure  to  bring  the 
method  of  using  the  navy's  principal  wcn;^on,  the  gun. 
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under  the  expert  impersonal  and  impartial  care  of  a  staff 
of  specialists.  In  tms  matter  the  gun  only  shared  the 
neglect  Qi  which  the  mine  and  the  torpedo  were  already 
\ictims.  The  use  and  the  parrjing  ot  weapons  is,  when, 
all  is  said,  the  root  matter  of  na\al  force.  For  navies, 
contrary  to  the  general  impression,  exist  primarily  to 
tight,  and  combat  is  purely  an  alfair  of  using  weapons  with 
ehect  against  the  enemy,  while  neutralising  tne  enemy's 
own  ohensive.  Already,  at  the  end  ol  1915,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  we  had  paid  dearly  for  our  neglect  in  all  these 
matters.  And  m  the  meantime  new  causes  for  alarm 
and  uneasiness  had  arisen. 

Attacks  on  Trade 

On  more  than  one  occasion  before  August  1914,  the 
Admiralty  had  been  warned  that  the  sea-carrying  trade 
of  tnis  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  submarines,  if 
ever  they  were  used  ruthlessly  against  it.  It  is  needless 
to  say  tiiat  these  vi^arnings  were  ignored.  In  December 
Von  firpitz  made  the  tnreat  specific.  At  the  end  of 
February  1915,  the  attack  began.  Up  to  the  end  of  May 
ships  were  sunk  at  about  the  rate  of  one  every  two  days. 
Then,  for  two  months,  the  rate  was  multiplied  by  four. 
The  loss  was  two  ships  a  day,  instead  ol  one  every  two 
days.  In  August  ana  early  beptember  it  rose  still  higher. 
Tlien  it  fell  to  nothing.  Tins  particular  phase  ot  the 
attack  had  failed  before  our  counter-stroke.  It  was  a 
phase  in  wliich  the  attack  was  virtually  hmited  to  ships 
witnin  very  few  miles  of  the  British  coast. 

But  already  the  loss  of  Triumph  and  Majestic  off 
Gallipoli  Had  demonstrated  to  the  pubhc  virhat  every 
expert  had  known  for  years — namely,  that  there  was  no 
diihculty  in  submarines  going  far  afield.  It  was  a  mere 
question  of  building  them  large  enough  to  carry  the 
necessary  fuel  and  supplies.  Germany  had  opened  the 
war  witli  comparatively  few  submaj-ines,  and  those  fit 
only  for  a  small  radius  of  action.  She  at  once  built  large 
ones.  By  November  1915,  it  was  obvious  that  the  new 
boats  were  increasing  in  number  and  were  being  employed 
on  long  range  campaigns.  For  the  first  time  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  trading  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
began.  This  was  the  new  fact  wliich — when  added  to  the 
other,  proved  lessons  of  war  experience — called  for  fresh 
energies  and  new  departures,  it  seemed  that  the  right 
response  would  be  more  likely  if  those  with  war  experience 
were  brought  to  Whitehall.  But  for  twelve  months  Mr. 
Balfour  made  no  change  either  in  his  colleagues  or  advisers. 
The  past  year  brcagiit  us  more  and  more  fateful  lessons. 
It  confirmed,  in  a  striking  and  alarming  way,  those 
which  war  had  taught  a  year  ago.  The  gunnery  skill  of 
the  Fleet  had  been  brought  to  absolute  perfection  by  May 
last — but  at  Jutland  our  gunnery  methods  were  still 
inadequate  to  the  conditions.  Undoubtedly,  the  thing 
which  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  is  the  latest  phase 
of  the  submarine  campaign.  After  Germany's  reply  to 
the  American  Note  which  was  delivered  in  the  first  week 
of  May,  there  was  for  three  months  comparative  immunity 
to  shipping  outsidq  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
Mediterranean  itself  destruction,  murder  and  piracy  went 
on  exactly  as  before.  But  in  August  the  whole  thing 
broke  out  again  everywhere,  and  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
known. And  it  has  met  with  a  success  that  is  entirely 
without  parallel.  In  the  belated  Tirpitz  campaign,  at 
the  end  of  March  and  during  April  of  this  year,  a  rate  of 
destruction  was  maintained  for  about  five  weeks,  more 
or  less  at  the  level  reached  by  the  first  campaign.  But 
never  had  this  level  been  maintained  for  more  than  a  very 
few  weeks  at  a  time.  For  the  last  fifteen  weeks  it  has 
been  kept  very  consistently  at  a  level  higher  than  was 
ever  averaged  over  even  a  single  week  before.  Clearly, 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  submarine  menace  is  well 
in  hand,  when  it  is  the  exception  for  so  few  as  one  or  two 
ships  to  be  sunk  m  a  day,  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Admiralty  has  come  in  for  criticism.  Whatever  counter- 
campaign  it  has  prepared  has  manifestly  been  unequal 
to  the  attack.  We  are  face  to  face  with  an  entirely 
new  condition  of  things  which  must  presumably  be  met 
by  a  reorganisation  of  our  methods  of  defence. 

Arming  of  Merchantmen 

Experts  keep  reminding  us  that  when  merchant  ships 
are  attacked,  eight  out  of  ten   that  are  unarmed  are 


sunk,  while  ten  out  of  eleven  that  are  armed  escape. 
The  arming  of  merchant  ships  seems,  thereiore,  a  very 
obvious  kind  of  panacea.  But  the  equipment  of  four 
thousand  merchant  ships  with  guns  adequat<3  to  the  work, 
and  manned  by  men  capable  of  using  them,  is  not  a 
simple  business.  It  is  no  use  having  guns  that  have 
neither  the  range  nor  the  power  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
mersible cruiser  that  our  enemies  employ.  Certainly,  no 
gun  smaller  than  a  twelve  pounder. and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  notliing  less  thanafour  or  six  inch,  will  be  equal 
tc  engaging  a  submarine  whose  artillery  can  kr.ock  a  mer- 
chant ship  to  smithereens  at  4,000,  5,000  or  6,000  yards. 
Three  and  six  pounders  are  useless  beyond  a  few  hundred 
yards,  and  twelve  pounders  beyond  a  ran,ge  of  2,500. 
If  ships  are  to  be  adequately  dciended,  thej'  must  have 
guns  fore  and  aft  and  be  available  for  boGi  broadsides. 
A  gun  on  either  side  of  the  fo'castle  and  one  astern — with 
an  all-round  fire  except  for'ard— is  the  minimum  armament 
that  can  meet  the  rase.  Four  thousand  ships,  that  is, 
would  require  twelve  thousand  guns,  and  crews  of  at 
least  seventy-two  thousand  to  man  them.  Supposing 
every  gun  of  6  in.  or  under  were  taken  out  of  tne  pre- 
Dreadnoughl  fleet— leaving  only  such  as  would  give  snips 
the  same  protection  that  is  asked  for  merchantmen — 
suppose  every  superfluous  four  and  six  inch  gun  were 
borrowed  from  the  Grand  Fleet  itself— it  would  still  not 
be  possible  to  get  even  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  guns 
required.  The  army  makes  sucir  demands  on  the  ord- 
nance makers,  that 'it  is  purely  visionary  to  speak  as  if 
new  guns  could  be  made  and  supplied.  However 
plausible,  then,  the  arming  of  merchantmen  may  be  in 
theory,  as  a  working  measure  its  complete  reahsation  is 
manifestly  impossible. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
any  but  one  main  solution  of  this  problem.  Something, 
and  indeed  much  can  be  effected  by  nets,-  by  the  mining 
of  likely  channels,  and  by  various  other  stratagems  and 
ingenious  devices,  by  arming  such  ships  as  can  be  armed. 
But  if  submarines  are  to  be  thwarted  and  destroyed 
en^  masse,  they  must  either  be  found  and  pursued  by 
sea  going  craft,  so  armed  as  to  engage  them  accurately 
at  the  longest  range.  Such  ships  could  keep  them  under 
fire  and  either  destroy  them  before  they  can  submerge, 
or  so  delay  their  submergence  that  the  point  of  dis- 
appearance could  be  reached  in  time  to  effect  their  des- 
truction below  water.  These  vessels  could  be  either  used 
for  independent  attack,  or  for  convoy.  The  sea-going 
destroyer,  the  light  cruiser  or  other  craft  of  the  same 
speed,  radius  and  armament,  are  thus  just  as  much  the 
only  solution  of  our  present  difticulties  as  they  were 
ahvays  seen  to  be  the  solution  of  almost  aU  the  other 
problems  that  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the  sea  command 
which  a  naval  victory  would  secure.  The  unhappy  fact 
of  the  situation  is  that,  just  as  we  failed  to  see  the 
necessity  for  fast  cruising  craft  before  the  war,  so  we 
have  failed  to  meet  the  demand  for  it  during  the  war. 
The  millions  of  money — and  what  is  far  more  important 
than  rnoney — the  building  capacity  squandered  in  the 
first  year,  on  craft  of  no  value  either  for  the  main  or  any 
of  the  subsidiary  purposes  of  war,  are  wasted  and  gone 
and  these  blunders  cannot  be  remedied. 

Mr.    Balfour's    Task 

It  is  no  use  lamenting  the  past ;  the  question  of  the 
moment  is,  what  form  will  Mr.  Balfour's  new  pohcy  take  ? 
I  have  suggested  above  that  its  past  procedure  along  the 
lines  of  non-interference  with  naval  colleagues  owes  its 
origin,  not  to  a  distaste  for  action  but  to  something  else. 
I  beUeve  it  to  arise  from  the  conviction  that,  if  the  ten 
months  war  career  of  his  predecessor  taught  nothing  else, 
it  made  it  lamentably  clear  that  in  lay  interference  with  the 
navy  would  the  road  to  ruin  be  found.  The  failure  of 
Lord  Fisher  to  save  the  navy  from  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
his  own  failure  to  conform  his  shipbuilding  policy  to  the 
requirements  of  the  fleet  as  experts  would  have  defined 
them,  made  it  necessary  to  choose  a  new  First  Sea  Lord. 
But  except  for  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  Mr.  Balfour  has  carried 
on  practically  with  the  advisers,  colleagues,  etc.,  that  he 
found  in  office  in  May,  1915.  To  these  men,  selected  by 
the  Government  that  preceded  the  coalition,  Mr.  Balfour 
has  given  a  free  hand.  He  has  hitherto  thought  it  pre- 
mature to  change  them,  probably  for  the  reason  that  the 
course   of  the  war  had  not  indicated  with   sufficient 
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clearness  those  who  were  marked  out  to  succeed  them.  , 
This  vagueness  as  to  the  fitness  of  men  is  part  of  the  penalty; 
\vc  pay  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  ten  years  preceding;  the 
war,  naval  administration  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
one  school  of  naval  thought,  which  had  held  the  study 
i>f  the  principles  of  naval  war — as  exhibited  by  hi^tmy 
!ind  luialysis— in  absolute  contempt.  This  long  pre- 
dominance had  the  result  that  led  to  almost  all  officer^  w  liu 
had  less  faith  in  mcT&  material  than  in  mihtary  principle, 
war  trained  men,  with  scientific  methods,  were  ostrai  iMtl 
both  from  High  Commands  and  posts  of  administrative 
responsibility.  What  may  be  called  the  historical  and 
.technical  schools  of  thought,  therefore  never  had  a  chance 
of  achieving  that  welding  of  past  experience  with  modern 
methods,  on  the  achievement  of  which  as  everyone  can 
now  see  the  successful  use  of  new  material  can  alone  be 
based.  It  was  the  proscription  of  these  officers  tliat 
really  explains  the  anarchy  of  thought  that  prexailed 
at  \Vhitehall  in  the  closing  years  of  peace.  And  it  is 
no  wonder  if  it  is  a  difficult  thing  now  to  pick  out  the 
men  who  best  combine  personal  ability  with  a  grip  of  the 
right  principle  on  which  those  energies  should  be  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Balfour,  liaving  once  found  that  the  Situation 
lias  not  been  met  by  a  blind  acceptance  of  the  ad\  i>ers 
he  inherited,  may  now  find  that  it  may  not  be  hi^  Inst 
or  even  his  second  choice  of  new  advisers,  that  will  meet 
the  case.  But  the  past  at  least  has  this  lesson,  that 
should  a  new  occasion  for  revising  appointments  arise, 
it  may  be  better  to  act  on  it  with  greater  alacrity. 

Right    Principle    Vital 

It  is  really  a  vital  matter  to  realise  that,  unless  the 
Navy  is  run  upon  right  principle,  no  personal  ability  in 
those  that  run  it  can  compensate  for  the  blunders  that 
must  ensue.  How  far  we  arc  from  the  general  acceptance 
of  right'  principle  has  become  obvious  during  the  last 
four  months.  My  readers,  I  fear,  may  be  a  little  wearied 
by  recurring  expositions  in  these  cohmins  of  the  vagaries 
9!  Mr.  Churchill.  But  the  duty  of  setting  them  out, 
though  tedious,  is  one  that  cannot  be  eva^icd,  because 
Mr.  Churchill  was  head  at  the  Admiralty  from  191 1  until 
May  1915,  and  the  principles  he  holds  to-day  were  cer- 
tainly the  principles  which  guided  Admiralty  polity  then. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  unjust  to  impute  these  heresies 
to  his  naval  colleagues  at  that  time.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  they  failed  to  teach  their  Chief  what  right 
principles  were.  We  must  realise  how  ominous  it  is  that 
such  rank  heresies  could  prevail,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  stupendous  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  is 
surrounded. 

Mr.  Churchill's  latest  outbreak  occurs  in  his  reply  to  the 
critics  who  pointed  out  the  stupefying  absurdities  of  his 
stateinent,  that  without  a  decisive  victory  we  could 
enjoy  all  the  fruits  that  victory  could  bestow.  He  now 
tells  us  that  this  was  not  an  announcement  of  principle, 
but  an  argument  which  we  have  all  failed  to  understand. 
He  never  meant  us  to  understand  that  victory  was  un- 
important. It  was  his  delicate  way  of  tclhng  us  that 
it  was  wholly  unattainable.  It  was  the  argument,  in  short, 
that  the  grapes  were  sour.  Victory  is  unattainable  be- 
cause out  Fleet  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans at  all.  He  ought  not  to  seek  decisive  action— 
that  is  get  into  such  contact  that  the  guns  will  be  effective 
■ — because  the  Germans  (unhappily)  are  armed  with 
torpedoes,  and  the  under  bellies  of  our  battleships  are 
not  protected  against  them.  In  Mr.  Churchill's  mind 
the  train  of  reasoning  must  run  something  like  this. 
Every  torpedo  that  is  fired  must  hit.  Every  hit  must 
penetrate.  Every  penetration  must  cause  the  loss  of  a 
ship.  Therefore  not  to  run  away  when  tojpedoes 
may  be  used  is  to  commit  the  suicide  of  a  squadron. 

Mr.  Churchill's  former  heresy,  bad  as  it  was,  was  better 
than  this.  It  only  said  that  a  fleet  need  not  fight  because 
^■ictory  was  without  value.  The  new  doctrine  that  a 
ileet  cannot  fight  but  must  always  run  away,  really 
strikes  at  the  root  of  everything.  It  is  the  sheer  in- 
sanity of  nonsense. 

And  it  is  announced  to  the  world  at  a  most  unfortunate 
time.  It  will  be  received  by  the  enemy  with  that  satis- 
faction reserved  for  those  who  can  truthfully  employ 
those  words  of  comfort—''  I  told  you  so  "  !  For  it  is 
exactly  upon  this  reluctance  to  take  risks  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  built  all  their  naval  hopes.     They  even  have 


^le  effrontery  to  say  that  this  hope  was  realised  at  the 
Tjattle  of  Jutland.  The  whole  thing  is  beautifully  set 
out  in  the  writings  of  Captain  Hoirweg  of  the  German 
.  Press  Bureau.  It  was  adumbrated  in  an  article  in  the 
Scioitific  Aiiicrican  of  last  July.  The  Times  of  Saturday 
last  printed  a  scries  of  extracts  from  recent  and  more 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  theory  by  the  same  writer. 
The  theory  is  briefly  this.  The  Germans  were  never  such 
fools  as  to  suppose  that  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  battle- 
ships and  five  cruisers,  they  could  attack  and  defeat  a 
fleet  of  twenty  eight  battleships  and  nine  criusers.  But 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  take  on  the  battle  cruisers 
with  all  their  forces,  if  we  could  give  them  an  opportunity; 
and  quite  confident  that  if  the  engagement,  so  produced, 
ended  by  an  encounter  with  the  Grand  Fleet,  they  could 
stand,  the  Grand  Fleet  off  by  torpedo  attacks  and  so 
escape  from  the  overwhelming  gunfire  of  the  more  num- 
erous and  more  powerfully  armed  squadron.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  they  did  make  two  organised 
torpedo  attacks  at  Jutland,  and  that  these,  amongst  other 
manceuvres,  enabled  them  to  open  the  range.  But  they 
achieved  this  end,  not  because  no  British  Admiral  dared  risk 
an  under  water  attack  upon  his  ships,  but  because  the 
falling  mist,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  light,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  made  the  obvious  reply  to  these  manceu\  res 
impossible.  This  being  the  case,  "it  is  surely  djubly 
and  trebly  unfortunate  that  the  politician  most  closely 
identified  with  the  selection  of  the  officers  who  commanded 
at  Jutland,  the  man  who  presided  over  the  successive 
Boards  finally  responsible  for  the  fleets  with  which  we 
began  the  war,  and  the  fleets  that  we  have  built  during  the 
war,  shoifld  now  come  out  in  the  open  and  say  that  the 
German  jeer  is  neither  a  libel  nor  an  insult,  but  just  a  plain 
statement  of  an  obvious  principle  of  modern  naval  war. 

Aktiu'k  Pollicn. 

Story  of  a  Coward 

Those  who  remember  ]\h-.  Sidney  Dark's  first  novt.-l.  The 
Man  who  would  not  he  Kin^.  will  scarcely  recogni-.e  the  author 
in  his  new  book,  Ajrciid,  (John  Lane,  ds.),  in  which  in  place 
of  writing  light  and  amusing  nrattcr  over  and  round  a  rather 
abstract  problem,  he  takes  up  the  tragic  side  of  life  and  deals 
with  it  in  distinctive  and  gripping  fashion.  Jasper  Sedley, 
the  hero  of  this  present  baok,  was  a  physical  coward  ;  h2 
funked  as  a  small  bay,  he  funked  at  school,  and  he  lost  the 
woman  he  loved  through  sheer  funk  in  a  critical  minute — 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  the  story  ot  his  redemption. 
The  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  delineate  the  character 
of  this  boy,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  work  is  such  tliat  he 
shows  Jasper's  fine  moral  fibre  while  emphasising  to  the  full 
the  boy's  weakness  and  limitations  ;  there  is,  too,  an 
epigrammatic  quality  in  certain  ])assages  of  the  book  which 
afford  the  necessary  reUef  from  a  rather  painful  study— this 
as  regards  three-quarters  of  the  book.  The  last  chapters 
tell  how  Jasper,  by  the  grace  of  God,  found  himself  and  became 
a  whole  man. 

In  those  last  chapters  is  shown,  with  forceful  simplicity, 
the  love  of  a  father  for  his  son,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  son. 
There  is,  too,  a  glimpse  of  the  war,  and  this  mainly  devoted 
to  telling  how  the  realisation  of  the  threat  that  the  war  brought 
with  it  gave  play  to  the  best  that  is  in  men,  and  in  some  cases 
remade  them  altogether.  Contrasted  with  the  earher  des- 
criptions of  Jasper's  life,  these  last  chapters  picture  the 
change  of  view-point  that  the  war  brought  to  Britain  as  a 
whole — the  microcosm  mirrors  the  world. 

The  end  of  the  book,  simply  and  directly  written,  is  work 
of  a  very  high  order — Jasper  passes  from  physical  cowardice 
to  the  highest  form  of  self-abnegation  and  courage,  and  the 
skill  of  the  author  is  shown  in  that  he  makes  us  beheve  in 
the  vital  change  in  the  man.  The  book  is  an  excellent 
psychological  study,  and  an  inspiring  piece  of  work. 

The  Yeoman  Adventurer,  by  George  W.  Gough.  (Methuen 
and  Co.,  6s.),  begins  with  the  day  when  Mr.  Oliver  Wheatman, 
of  the  Hanyards,  went  out  to  catch  a  big  jack,  and  tiicrcby 
walked  straight  into  a  maze  of  ad\-cntures  that  leads  the  reader 
on  from  page  to  page,  through  the  great  days  and  .scenes  of  tiie 
'45,  in  company  with  some  very  gallant"  gentlemen,  and  in 
the  service  of  such  a  lady  as  Blackmoie's  Lorna  Doonc— 
the  book  is  of  the  same  type  as  Blackmore's  classic,  and  has 
an  equal  hold  on  the  reader.  It  is  romance  of  the  kind  that 
is  growing  all  too  rare,  in  wliich,  without  morbid  analysis, 
character  is  clcaHy  depicted,  and  if  the  aiithor  has  gone  to  the 
limits  of  credibility  in  order  to  achieve  his  ending,  he  is  to  be 
forgiven,  for  his  story  is  such  that  one  will  be  reh'ctant  to 
nut  it  down,  and  thankful  for  a  real  romance. 
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The  German    Reserves 


A   Reply  by   Mr.    Hilaire   Belloc   to   his   numerous   Correspondents 


I  HAVE  rocoivcd  witii  regard  to  the  figures  of  the 
German  reserves  printed  in  this  jonrnal  three  weeks 
ago,  a  great  quantity  of  correspondence,  and  I 
have  noted  the  criticism  of  the  Press  npon  these 
same  figures.  What  has  thus  been  printed  and  written 
demands,  I  think,  a  few  notes  from  me  in  expansion  of 
that  article  and  in  explanation  of  certain  points  in  it. 
I  must  also  ask  my  numerous  private  correspondents  to 
take  these  lines  as  a  reply. 

I. — Not  a  few  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  these 
figures  are  to  the  effect  that  this  sort  of  calculation  has 
been  made  very  frequently  during  the  course  of  the  war 
and  (according  to  the  writers'  conception)  has  either 
proved  inaccurate  or  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue. 

Such  a  judgment  is  the  product  only  of  a  mood. 

It  surely  hardly  needs  repeating  that  to  treat  detailed 
calculation  in  this  fashion  is  worthless. 

When  you  take  an  observation  at  sea  you  do  not  do  so 
in  order  to  buck  yourself  up  and  to  feel  that  you  are 
near  port,  you  do  so  to  find  out  exactly  where  you  are. 
When  you  have  established  your  latitude  and  longitude 
in  a  sailing  ship  you  cannot  therefore  prophesy  when  you 
will  be  in  port,  because  no  man  can  prophesy  the  weather. 
But  at  least  you  have  the  only  basis  of  calculation  avail- 
able to  you,  and  you  are  certain  upon  the  main  point, 
which  is  your  true  position.  Only  a  man  ignorant  of 
navigation  can  regard  the  daily  observation  as  irrelevant. 

Now, 'as  to  whether  figures  of  this  sort  are  accttrate 
or  not — which  is  quite  another  point — I  can  answer  that 
very  briefly. 

A  continuous  analysis  of  figures,  close,  detailed  and 
co-ordinated  has  appeared,  I  believe,  in  no  other  journal, 
but  only  in  L.\nd  &  Water.  The  common  phrases  else- 
where, "  a  very  large  number,"  "  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  class  1917,"  "  we  shall  do  well  not  to  allow 
less  than  two  million  reserves,"  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on.  One  must  have  exact  calculation, 
a  known  margin  of  error,  and  proof.  All  else  is  foolish 
assertion — usually  political  in  its  object. 

The  early  calculations  made  here  (as  I  have  repeatedly 
said)  were  tentative  and  most  insecure.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  war  the  margin  of  error  in  such  calculation 
was  very  great,  and  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  unknown 
losses  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  minimise  them. 
The  reasons  for  this  uncertainty  of  calculation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  are  obvious.  The  establishment 
of  averages,  under  novel  conditions  especially,  takes 
time.  Tlie  longer  the  time  elapsed  the  closer  the  average 
arrived  at.  The  establishment  of  an  Intelligence  System 
takes  time.  The  discovery  of  what  forms  of  intelligence 
are  reliable  takes  time  ;  so  does  the  co-ordination  of 
reports,  of  documents,  of  examination  of  prisoners,  etc. 
The-  coefficient  by  which  the  number  of  known  dead 
must  be  multiplied  to  arrive  at  the  total  casualty  list 
was  in  the  wars  of  movement  and  under  the  old  con- 
ditions of  fighting,  very  much  larger  than  the  coefficient 
to  be  used  in  this  trench  fighting.  Therefore,  in  the 
first  months  of  the  war  a  given  number  of  dead  upon  the 
enemy's  side  made  one  exaggerate  his  total  probable 
casualty  list.  A  further  element  of  error  was  introduced 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  falsifying  his 
lists,  for  it  took  a  long  time  to  find  out  by  exactly  what 
percentage  he  concealed  his  real  losses,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  amount  which  he  thus  con- 
cealed. We  did  not  even  known  at  first  hdw  the  trick 
was  done,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  believe  that  it 
was  mere  arbitrary  falsification  practised  upon  a  large 
scale.  Then  we  surmised — and  grew  more  and  more 
certain — that  encouraging  as  large  as  possible  a  pro- 
portion of  "  doubtfuls  "  in  each  unit  was  the  method 
established  and  the  publication  of  "  certains  "  only  in 
the  daily  lists  :  leaving  the  rest  for  later  correction  or 
private  notice. 

In  the  course  of  some  months  of  observation  the  ele- 
ments of  error  were  gradually  eliminated.  The  mass  of 
information  through  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  the 
various 'A  Hies  increased  enormously;  it  became  possible 
to  establish  averages,  at  first  uith  a  considerable  margin  of 


error,  later  with  a  much  smaller  one.  Our  information 
about  the  internal  conditions  of  the  enemy:;  his  hospital 
population,  his  hospital  discharges,  etc.,  which  had  hardly 
existed  at  all  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  became  very 
full  and  complete,  and  the  Allies'  record  of  their  own 
proportionate  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  etc.,  and  of 
their  own  hospital  rates,  confirmed  the  increasing  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  enemy.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
open  season  of  1915  the  system  from  which  calculation  is 
now  made  was  fairly  established,  though  not  yet  per- 
fected. And  from  that  day  on  it  has  been  more  and  more 
certain  in  its  results. 

Each  total  was  made,  of  course  for  the  moment  only. 
Time  is  an  essential  factor.  Thus  in  the  last  article  (of 
three  weeks  ago)  we  were  dealing  only  with  a  definite  future 
of  nine  months  and  excluding  class  1919.  But,  with 
such  a  caution,  the  figures  are  accurate  and  authoritative. 

Proofs   of  Accuracy 

For  instance,  we  were  able  to  say  fairly  early  in  1915 
that  the  normal  recruitment  would  come  to  an  end  with 
the  first  year  of  the  war  ;  that  abnormal  recruitment 
(that  is,  the  summoning  of  the  younger  classes  and  the 
call  of  men  hitherto  rejected  as  inelficients)  would  begin 
in  the  second  half  of  1915.  We  were  even  able  to  give 
suggested  dates.  We  said  that  the  revision  of  inefificients 
would  take  place  not  later  than  November,  and  the  calling 
of  the  1917  class  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  while  the  1918  class  would  first  be  called  in 
Ciermany,  we  said,  in  the  summer,  and  probably  about 
June,  1916.  It  is  surely  worth  remarking  that  these 
suggestions  were  exactly  verified.  The  revision  of  the 
rejected  class  took  place  during  the  course  of  October. 
Class  1917  began  to  be  called  even  a  little  before  the  New 
Year,  in  the  month  of  December,  and  class  1918  was  called 
(the  first  batch  of  it  in  Saxony)  last  June. 

The  figures  we  can  print  now,  therefore,  after 
so  long  an  experience  of  the  campaign,  are  really 
authoritative — say  within  a  margin  of  error  of  10  per 
cent.  This  margin  of  error  is,  of  course,  an  average. 
In  some  categories,  in  the  prisoners,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  margin  of  error  at  all,  the  exact  number 
is  known.  In  others  for  example,  the  dead,  the 
margin  of  error  is  smaller  than  in  such  a  category  as  the 
"  useful  returns  from  hospitals,"  if  only  because  the 
latter  figure  will  differ  with  the  definition  of  the  term 
"  useful."  Thus,  when  we  say  that  by  the  end  of  October 
1916,  the  military  deaths  of  the  German  Empire— the. 
deaths  of  men  in  uniform  who  died  as  a  consequence  of  the 
campaign — were  about  a  million  and  a  half,  we  know 
that  the  margin  of  error  is,  in  this  category,  small.  The 
margin  of  error  for  the  men  who  will  return  to  duty  from 
hospital  is  much  larger.  I  can  conceive  its  fluctuating 
round  a  figure  of  100,000  between  its  superior  and  inferior  - 
limits. 

II. — Very  many  of  my  correspondents  have  noted  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  German 
divisions  now  organised  and  the  total  number  of  the 
German  "  acting  army  "—that  is,  the  total  number  of 
men  in  uniform,  but  neither  convalescent  nor  in   depots. 

The  number  of  divisions  given  was  203.  Even  if  they 
were  at  full  strength  that  would  only  allow  for  just  over 
4,000,000  men,  but  they  are  hardly  any  of  them  at  full 
strength  and  many  of  them  are  no  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  that.  Some  of  them  even  below  that.  All 
the  infantry  of  the  new  divisions — save  six — were,  as 
we  know,  formed  simply  by  taking  men  from  older 
divisions,  and  the  only  new  men  in  any  numbers  were 
the  doctors,  engineers-  gunners  and  drivers  formed  for 
each  new  division — for  there  was  no  new  cavalry.  How 
then,  it  is  asked,  can  203  divisions  account  for  a  total 
army  of  five  million  men  ? 

There  are  two  causes  at  work  to  account  for  this  appa- 
rent discrepancy.  The  first  is  the  expansion  of  the 
auxiliary  services.  The  proportion  of  men  behind  the 
line  to  men  in  line  varies  very  much  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  the  army  is  doing,  the  distance  it  is  from  its 
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soiirces  of  supply,  the  quality,  even  moral ;  its  nio\e- 
ments  ;  its  power  to  use  civilian  population,  etc.  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  German  Empire  the  proportion  for  a 
long  time  was  barely  one  to  three.  That  is,  the  strictly 
au.\iliary  services,  communications,  etc.,  accounted  for 
hardly  one  man  out  of  four,  and  an  army  kept  to  about 
four  millions  had  a  little  over  three  millions  in  line. 

But  as  the  quality'  of  the  men  deteriorates,  as  the 
fronts  held  become  larger  and  as  all  the  other  forms  of 
strain  (including  those  due  to  a  blockade)  increase,  the 
proportion  of  auxiliaries  increases  too.  The  su]jports  of  a 
thing  which  is  weakening  have  to  be  made  stronger,  and 
the  braces  of  a  thing  that  is  under  an  increasing  strain 
demand  more  material.  The  German  army  enormously 
increased  its  front  in  the  summer  of  1916  by  taking  over 
work  hitherto  done  by  the  Austrians  upon  tiie  Eastern 
front.  By  depleting  its  reserves  of  man-power  (by  its 
rapidly  using  up  1917  class,  for  instance),  it  was  able 
hlightly  to  increase  the  actu^  numbers  in  line — though 
these  have  not  yet  (probably)  reached  three  and  a  half 
million.  But  meanwhile  the  auxiliary  forces  had  to 
increase  in  far  greater  proportion. 

The  second  cause  of  the  discrepancy  emphasises  the 
first.  The  German  Empire  not  only  needs  now  to  use  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  men  in  auxiliary  service  than 
before,  but  is  also  using  more  men  in  its  auxiliary  service 
than  it  needs. 

Everyone  has  noted  the  fantastic  figures  published  by 
the  German  authorities  with  regard  to  discharges  from 
hospital.  The  experience  of  all  the  belligerents  (now 
conlirmed  by  the. figures  of  29  months)  teaches  us  accu- 
rately enough  what  numbers  will  really  return  to  the 
ranks  out  of  a  given  number  of  hospital  population.  The 
Germans  have  always  published  a  much  higher  figure 
than  this  real  number.  Less  than  70  per  cent.,  roughly 
two-thirds  at  the  most,  really  return  to  active  service, 
and  of  tl]cse  again  a  certain  proportion  cannot  be  used  in 
exactly  the  same  way  they  were  being  used  before. 

But  the  total  number  disciiarged  as  "  cured  "  is  very 
much  larger  than  two-thirck.  It  is  well  above  three- 
quarters  and  maj'  reach  hve  sixths  or  more.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  figures  consists  in  men  who,  though 
they  are  no  longer  in  need  of  hospital  accommodation  or 
convalescent  leave,  and  are  as  well  as  ever  they  w  ill  be, 
have  been  rendered  by  their  wounds  or  sickness  unfit  for 
anything  but  the  lightest  au^nliary  work.  When  all  the 
useful  places  in  such  light  auxihary  work  are  filled,  it  is 
the  normal  policy  and  the  pciicy  pursued  by  the  Allies 
as  a  whole — certainly  by  the  French  and  English — to 
return  these  men  to  civilian  life.  It  was  always  the 
policy  in  past  wars,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  common  sense. 
For  men,  permanently  weakened  or  maimed  by  war,  are 
more  useful  in  keeping  the  general  life  of  the  nation  going 
than  they  are  in  "  acting  as  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  coach," 
in  serxices  auxiliary  to  the  array.  When  you  have  all 
the  hospital  attendants  you  want  for  the  army,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  better  to  let  a  man  who  has  lost  a  limb  do 
what  work  he  can  in  a  civilian  hospital  than  to  keep  him 
as  a  supernumerary  in  a  mihtary  hospital. 

F'or  several  reasons — most  of  them  political — the 
German  authorities  have  pre£ened  to  keep  in  uniform 
this  margin  of  useless,  or  nearly  useless  men,  and  to 
return  them  to  so-called  "  duty." 

This  was  not  done  in  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  not  a 
national   tradition,   but  a  special   poHcy. 

The  inevitable  result  is  a  large  and,  in  the  mihtary 
sense,  useless  increase  in  the  auxiliary  services. 

The  combination  of  these  two  causes  gives  you  that 
discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of  men  out  of  the 
depots,  but  in  uniform,  and  the  number  of  divisions  on 
their  present  footing.  Instead  of  the  proportion  of  about 
one  man  in  four,  which  was  the  working  proportion  during 
all  the  earlier  and  middle  part  of  tl*e  war  for  Germany, 
the  proportion  now  is  about  ij  (or  a  Uttle  more)  in  5. 
The  increase  is  from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  an  in- 
crease within  the  au.xiliary  services  cil  20  per  cent 

III.— The  third  sort  of  question  I  have  been  asked  is 
whether  this  calculation  of  reserves  will  not  be  modified 
by  the  Germans  calling  up  men  over  mihtary  age. 

Of  course,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
call  up  men  to  any  age  it  likes,  and  the  actual  military 
law  of  Gernnany  takes  men  up  to  45.  Most  conscript 
countries  w  arn  men  as  liable  for  service  up  to  that  age 
or  even  later.     But  the  older  classes  tire  not,  in  the  lump. 


material  worth  having,  save,  again,  in  auxiliary  service. 
To  add  to  them  by  an  extension  of  age  is  simply,  in  another 
form,  to  increase  the  superfluity  which  was  mentit  ned 
above  in  connection  with  the  auxihary  services.  You 
can  put  >"our  older  men  to  garrisoning  occupied  districts, 
to  prison  guards,  to  clerical  and  hospiuil  \vork  and  to 
the  lighter  forms  of  auxiliary  labour.  Ihe  number  you 
can  usefully  employ  in  line  is  insignificant.  An  increase 
of  this  sort  would  affect  the  paper  strength  of  an  army. 
It  would  not  affect  its  real  strength  appreciably,  and  we 
must  further  remember  that  nearly  e\'ery  elderly  man 
taken  from  the  civilian  ranks  under  such  conditions  as 
govern  blockaded  Germany  at  the  present  time,  is  a  man 
taken  from  employment  necessary  to  civil  life. 

State  of  Germany's  Allies 

IV. — The  fourth  set  of  questions  deals  with  the  other 
members  of  the  enemy  alliance,  and  it  is  asked,  if  this  be 
the  known  situation  of  the  German  Empire,  what  is  that 
of  the  Austrian,  what  of  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarians  ? 

I  ha\e  upon  the  Turkish  recruitment  no  figures  as  yet 
which  are  at  all  reliable.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  numbers 
aA-ailable  from  this  field  for  use  by  the  Central  Empires  and 
in  Europe  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  I  believe 
that  there  ha\e  actually  been  identified  the  equivalent  of  no 
more  than  three  or  a{  the  most  four  divisions,  of  which 
only  two  have  appeared  in  any  field  remote  from  the 
old  Turkish  frontiers.  A  great  to-do  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  neutrals  (and  to  impress  the  Allies  also  if  possible), 
when  the  first  Turkish  contingents  appeared  upon  the 
Galician  front  against  the  Russians  late  last  summer  ; 
but  in  all  the  prolonged  fighting  between  the  Mar.shes 
and  the  Carpathians,  which  filled  the  months- of  August 
and  September  (and  have  been  continued  with.lcss  violence 
through  October),  the  identification  of  troops  opposed  to 
the  Russians,  while  showing  us  the  very  large  increase 
in  German  divisions  which  I  noted  a  fortnight  ago  (from 
three  to  forty-one),  and  the  drafting  of  reserves  from  the 
Austrian  depots,  shows  us  an  exceedingly  small  proportion 
of  Turkish  contingents,  and  those  only  in  one  restricted 
field—  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  under  nntfnii,.!-  ;,l,.nf.  and  all 
within  ten  miles. 

The  Bulgarian  recruitment  is  a  maiicr  ea.'-y  to  calculate 
because  it  depends  upon  well-known  figures. 

The  existing  Bulgarian  army  has  not  yet  suffered  any 
great  depletion.  It  is  based  upon  a  population  of  five 
and  half  millions.  It  can  count,  therefore,  upon  an 
annual  recruitment  of  less  than  40,000.  It  is  not  a\ail- 
able  for  ser\ice  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State  since 
the  double  engagement  to  the  north  against  Rouinania 
and  to  the  south  against  the  forces  based  upon  Salonika. 
The  numbers  a\ailable  and  the  yeariy  recruitment  avail- 
able are  almost  exactly  three-quarters  of  the  corre- 
sponding Roumanian  numbers  and  recruitment. 

We  have  also  the  Austro-Hungarian  reserves. 
These  we  know  to  be  far  more  severely  depleted  than 
those  of  the  German  Empire,  the  causes  of  this  being  the 
heavy  losses  in  prisoners  and  wounded  and  dead  during 
the  defeats  of  the  eariier  part  of  the  war  ;  the  fact  that 
the  Austrians  had  to  bear  the  main  weight  of  the  Russian 
offensive  right  up  to  the  end  of  April  1915  ;  the  extension 
of  front  against  the  Italians  e\er  since  June  1915  ;  and 
the  last  bad  breakdown  in  front  of  Brussiloff,  which  has 
alone  accounted  in  the  last  five  and  a  half  months  for 
close  upon  a  million  men.  What  Austria  now  has  in 
her  depots  I  have  seen  no  recent  figures  to  guide  me,  but 
if  I  suggest  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  less  than 
300,000,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  far  wrong.  To  this 
returns  from  hospital  may  add  a  quarter  of  a  million  or 
c\en  300,000— but  not  more.  There  are,  then,  perhaps, 
counting  every  a\ailable  form  of  recruitment,  half  a 
million.  There  may  even  be  600,000  men  on  paper 
behind  the  existing  Austrian  lines.  But  in  practice 
nothing  like  that  number  would  be  really  available,  and 
all  the  younger  clas.ses  have  been  incorporated  long  ago. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  use  1919  before  next  summer, 
and  Austria  called  up  1918  long  before  Germany  did. 

v.— The  last  set  cf  questions  that  has  been  put  to  me 
deals  with  the  inclusion  in  the  German  reserve  of  man- 
power of  men  who  will  be  returned  to  duty  iiom  hospital  ■ 
and  conxalescence  between  this  and  next  summer.  I  am 
asked  why  these  should  have  been  included  in  the  total 
of  German  reserve  of  man-power  since  they  form  part  of 
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Ihe  "  permanent  margin  of  temporary  wastage,"  tliat  is, 
the  floating  supply  of  unavailable  hospital  men,  which 
in  all  previous  calculations  published  here  were  rightly 
regarded  as  off  the  strength. 

It  is  clear  that  the  men  who  come  back  to  an 
army  from  hospital  do  no  more  than  replace  new 
cases  of  men  who  arc  continually  going  into  hospital 
from  the  army,  and  that  therefore  the  floating  population 
of  men  convalescent  or  due  to  return  within  a  few  months, 
though,  as  individuals  only,  a  form  of  temporary  loss, 
remains  as  a  mass  a  permanent  margin  of  deficiency 
which  must  always  be  deducted  from  the  enemy's  total 
strength.  At  any  given  moment  this  permanent  margin 
of  temporaries  is  unavailable  and  must  therefore  be 
counted  "  off  the  strength."  Why  then  did  I  include 
it  in  "  the  reserve  ?  " 

The  reply  to  this  criticism  is  that  my  calculation  was 
not  concerned  with  the  losses  of  the  German  forces  or 
their  chance  of  increase,  but  only  the  reserves  behind 
them,  and  in  these  reserves  convalescents  really  count. 


Supposing,  for  instance,  that  of  all  men  sick  half  a 
million  men  return  cured  to  the  German  ranks  between  this 
and  July  31st,  1917,  and  suppose  that  the  rate  of  wastage 
from  the  German  army  in  that  period  is  not  more  than 
this  half  a  million,  then  this  reserve  of  man-power  repre- 
sented by  the  present  convalescents  is  clearly  available 
to  keep  "the  anny  at  full  strength.  It  must  clearly, 
therefore,  be  counted  in  any  calculation  of  reserve  power. 

The  real  interest  of  the  position  lies  in  the  rate  of 
wastage  which  can  be  imposed  upon  the  German  Empire 
during  the  winter  flighting.  If  that  wastage  could  be  kept 
up  at  the  rate  which  has  been  imposed  during  the  summer, 
the  reserves  would  be  nothing  like  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  present  effectives  up  to  the  next  open  season.  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  wastage  can  be  kept  up  at  the  same 
rate,  but  it  may  yet  be  kept  up  at  so  high  a  rate  that 
reserve  of  man-power  shall  prove  insufficient  and  that  the 
effectives  upon  the  fronts  shall  diminish  within  the  next 
nine  months.  But  whether  this  rate  of  wastage  can  be 
imposed  or  no  only  events  can  tell  us. 


Field   Punishment 
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By   Centurion 


SEE  the  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  are  getting 
it  in  the    neck  again,"  said  my   friend,  Colonel 

K . 

He  had  dropped  his  newspaper,  and  was  staring 
reflectively  at  the  horns  of  an  ibex.  The  ibex  with  other 
trophies  of  migratory  members  adorned  the  walls  of  a 
well-known  service  club  in  which  we  were  sitting  after 
dinner.  I  knew  that  expression  of  his.  K.  has  been  in 
the  army  twenty  years,  and  the  sudden  change  in  the 
pubhc  temper  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  from  habitual 
depreciation  of  the  service  to  one  of  impassioned  flattery 
had  left  him  surprised,  but  incredulous.  Wherefore, 
when  the  sacramental  words  about  "  the  miHtary  caste  " 
made  one  of  their  inevitable  appearances  in  a  new.spaper 
"  leader,"  the  colonel  alwaj's  went  one  better  and 
penitentially  referred  to  himself  and  all  officers  as 
brutal  and  licentious. 

"  Well,  what  ha\e  we  been  doing  now,  sir  ?  "  I  repHed. 

"  Field  Punishment,"  said  K.  laconically.  "  Some 
fellow  in  the  newspaper  says  it's  the  mark  of  the  beast. 
'  MiHtarism,'  you  know  and  all  that.  It  reminds  me," 
and  he  measured  the  length  of  the  ibex's  horns  with  his 
eye.  "  That  soldier  was  a  holy  terror,"  he  added  inconse- 
quently. 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  I  said,  encouragingly.  I  knew  he  had  a 
story  at  the  back  of  his  mind. 

"  So  I  will  in  a  moment.  But,  talking  about  P.P.  and 
particularly  F.P.  No.  i.  I  see  thev  say  it's  degrading. 
Perhaps  it  is.  But  is  there  anything  half  as  degrading  as 
being  cashiered — eh  !   what  ?  " 

"  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  what's  the  penalty  for  an  officer  being  drunk  on 
active  service  ?  Cashiering,  or  Dismissal  which  amounts 
to  much  the  same  thing.  And  then  Fixis.  He's  a  marked 
man  ever  afterwards— l^lackballed  in  clubs,  ostracised  in 
society,  an  object  for  the  contempt  of  some  and  the  pity 
of  others.  And  what's  your  private  get  ?  84  days  F.P. 
and  forfeiture  of  pay— rarely  more,  usually  less.  And 
who's  the  wiser  ?  His  Field  Conduct-sheet  isn't  public 
property.  He's  got  to  square  the  account  with  his  wife, 
of  course— when  she  writes  and  asks  why  her  allotment 
has  been  stopped — which  he  does  by  teUing  her  some 
cock-and-bull  story  of  having  lost  his  haversack  and  being 
'  crimed  '  by  a  brutal  court-martial.  And  then  the  local 
M.P.  is  got  at  and  puts  a  question  in  Parliament : 
'  Whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  vindictive  and  degrading  punishment 
inflicted  on  Private  John  Jones  by  Field-General  Court 
Martial,  and  whether  he  will  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  brutal  and  barbarous  practice,'  etc.,  etc.'  Faugh! 
Fetch  me  an  ounce  of  civet — I  mean  a  liqueur  brandy. 
Waiter  !   Damn  that  boy  ! 

"  And  then  as  to  being  drunk.  If  a  private's  drunk 
he's  drunk.  But  if  an  oificer's  taken  quinine  and  gets 
dizzy,  if  he's  had  sheU-shock  and  gets  excitable,  if  he's 
taken  morphia  and  gets  dazed,  if  there's  a  lack  of  muscular 
co-ordination— well,  the  Lord  help  that  officer  if  he's 


taken  a  single  glass  of  whisky  that  day,  for  the  A.P.M 
won't  !  In  the  army  there's  only  one  rule  for  the  officer — 
he's  either  sober  as  a  judge  or  drunk  as  a  lord.  A  court 
martial  recognises  no  intermediate  shades  of  distinction. 
None  of  your  pohce-surgeon's  tests  about  the  '  British 
Constitution,'  no  trials  of  tendon  reflexes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  '  Sentence  promulgated,  accused  to  be  handed 
over  to  A.P.M.  at  Boulogne,  notice  to  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.' 
And  then — as  I  say — Finis.  Very  necessary,  of  course. 
Many  a  poor  lad's  gone  that  way,  and  for  a  first  offence, 
too.'' 

"  Yes,"  I  remarked,  "  dismissal  from  the  service  is 
death  to  an  officer,  but  discharge  with  ignominy  seems 
to  be  meat  and  drink  to  a  certain  type  of  private— or 
it*  was  before  the  Military  Service  Act  and  the  cancellation 
of  discharges.  But  that  doesn't  stop  some  of  'em  trying 
to  get  to  Parkhurst  all  the  same.  I  remember  a  Tommy 
saying  to  me  the  other  day,  '  There  are  fellows  who  say 
''distance  is  better  than  cover  "  and  commit  these  crimes 
so  that  they  wiU  be  sent  to  prison.'   Cold  feet  evidently." 

"  Well,  of  course.  Why,  if  you'd  been  in  the  army  as 
long  as  I  have,  my  friend,  you'd  know  that  getting 
'  crimed  '  and  jugged  was  one  of  the  favourite  dodges  of 
a  man  with  cold  feet.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  the 
rule  that  an  accused  is  not  to  wear  his  cap  when  in  court  ?  " 

"  Ceremony,  I  suppose." 

"  Ceremony  be  damned.  It  was  to  prevent  his  throw- 
ing it  at  the  President.  That  used  to  be  a  favoiirite 
dodge  with  cold-footed  wasters  who  were  afraid  the  court- 
martial  would  acquit  'em.  Yes,  I  mean  it.  Look  here, 
my  friend,  lawyers  may  talk  shop  till  they're  blue  in  the 
face  about  Jeremy  what's-his-name  and  theories  of 
punishment — the  reformative,  the  retributive,  the  de- 
terrent, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  there's  only  one  theory 
in  the  army,  and  it's  the  preventive.  You've  not  only 
got  to  prevent  crime,  but  you've  got  to  prevent  crime 
committed  as  a  means  to  punishment.  You've  got  to 
punish  the  criminal  in  the  way  he  least  expects  or  most 
dislikes— see  ?  Now,  Field  Punishment  is  Punishment 
in  the  Field.  D'you  follow  me  ?  Consequently,  the 
fellow  who  commits  a  crime  in  order  to  get  jugged  should 
not  be  jugged — he  should  get  F.P.  And  as  you  can't 
give  C.B.  in  the  trenches  you  must  give  F.P." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  why  F.P.  No.  i.  Why  not  F.P. 
No.  2  ?  Why  tie  him  up  ?  Why  not  put  him  on  extra 
fatigues  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  every  man's  doing  extra  fatigues  in  the 
trenches  as  it  is  ;  it's  the  daily  round,  the  common  task, 
latrines  included.  And  you  can't  put  liim  in  a  Guard 
Detention-room.  There's  no  guard-room  in  the  trenches 
even  if  you  could  spare  men  to  look  aftcl  him.  Besides, 
the  chances  are  with  a  real  bad  hat  that  he  wants  to  hit 
the  sergeant  in  the  ej^e  just  to  get  jugged.  Oh  !  yes,  I 
know  the  penalty  for  that.  Death  !  But  it  isn't  often 
inflicted  and  the  men  know  it — there'd  be  a  holy  row  in 
Parliament  if  it  was  1  " 

"  Well,   but  what    about    the    new    Suspension    ol 
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Sentonccs  Act  ?  "  I  interjoctod.  "Aronrirminsiuithoriiy 
can  suspend  tho  sentence  the  moment  he  contirms  it  and 
keep  the  man  in  the  trenches.  Docsri't  that  dispense 
witn  the  necessity  of  F.P.  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Quite  the  contrary.  Supposinf; 
you've  suspended  the  sentence,  and  the  fellow  is  one  of 
the  kind  who  doesn't  want  to  retrieve  liis  character  ; 
in  fact,  an  old  offender  or  a  cold-footed  rotter  who 
doesn't  care  a  damn  for  your  clemencj-,  and  he  goes  and 
commits  another  offence,  where  are  j'ou  ?  You've  got 
to  send  him  to  gaol  after  all  unless — that's  where  1*".P.  come 
in." 

"  Your  counsel  is  as  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel."  1  said. 

"  Not  mine.  It's  tiie  A.G.'s — bless  his  holy  name. 
He  thought  it  all  out.  You  see,  you've  got  to  stop  up 
e\  ery  earth.  As  to  I'.P.  No.  i — they  call  it  '  cruciii.xion.' 
It's  sometimes  a  thief  on  the  cross,  1  admit — some  fellows 
think  nothing  of  pinching  a  yal's  belongings — but  thore 
isn't  any  cross.  I've  ne\'er  seen  one.  I  \e  known  a 
fellow  pegged  (Jut — once — and  that  was  because  ho  tried  to 
kick  the  provost-sergeant  in  liis  vitals.     But  the  only  F.P. 

1  ever  inriicted  when  I  was  an  O.C.  was  tying  up  by  one 
arm.  Why,  damn  it  !  A  fellow  must  wipe  his  nose,  j'ou 
know. 

"  Of  course,  there  are  limits  to  F.P.  If  a  fellow's 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  jugged  to  avoid  ser\icc,  jugged 
he'll  get,  sooner  or  later,  and  if  his  conduct  in  prison  is 
ingeniously  and  scientifically  bad,  then  you  can't  send 
him  back  to  the  trenches  imder  suspension.  So  he  gets 
out  of  the  army — or  rather  out  of  the  trenches — and  to  a 
certain  kind  of  man  and  his  class  Wormwood  Scrubbs  or 
Parkhurst  is  no  disgrace.  Mind  you,  I'm  not  saying 
they  are  typical.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  army  are 
iirst-rate  fellows,  but  you've  now  got  conscription,  and 
that  means  you've  got  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best.  But 
there's  no  such  way  open  to  an  officer  if  he  should  get  cold 
feet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  prison  to  him  is  a  stumbling 
block  and  cashiering  foolishness.  In  other  words,  the 
only  way  of  leaving  the  army  open  to  an  ofticer  is  closed 
to  him — to  put  it  parado.xicaliy.  He  can't  resign  his 
commission." 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  I  remember  when  I  asked  you,  just 
after  I  was  gazetted,  how  an  officer  could  resign  his 
commission  on  active  service,  you  said  '  the  only  way 
you  can  be  sure  of  doing  it  is  to  go  into  the  orderly-room 
and  hit  the  adjutant  one  in  the  eye.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Colonel  "  it's  never  been  known  to 
fail.     But  it  isn't  often  used." 

"  You  were  going  to  tell  me  a  story,"  I  said,  after  a 
pause.     "  About  a  holy  terror." 

"  Was  I  ?  Oh,  yes  !  \\"ell,  there  was  a  fellow  in  a  certain 
regiment  who  was  absolutely  the  limit.  A  general  prac- 
titioner in  army  '  crime,'  in  fact.  He  wasn't  so  much 
vicious  as  intractable.  His  tenancy  of  the  guard-room 
was  so  frequent,  continuous,  and  exclusive  that  I  some- 
times wonder  he  didn't  get  put  on  the  register  as  a  voter 
in  virtue  of  an  occupation  franchise.  That  fellow's  regi- 
mental conduct-sheet  was  quite  unique.  He'd  have 
given  the  Recording  Angel  writer's  cramp.  You  know 
how  jealously  conduct-sheets  are  kept  in  the  army,  and 
that  fellow's  record  extended  over  twelve  years.  '  Absent 
from  tattoo  parade  when  on  inlying  picket  :  6  days  C.B.,', 
'  Absent  from  defaulter's  roll-call  at  2  p.m. ;  168  hours. : ' 
'  Absent  until  apprehended  by  the  police  at    6.30  p.m., 

2  months'  I.H.L.'  '  Disobedience  of  Battalion's  Orders, 
fastening  his  kit  with  coat-straps  :  8  days'  C.B.'  '  Drunk- 
enness :  fined  2s.  6d.'  '  Putting  his  head  through  a  pane 
of  glass  in  the  guard-room  :  stoppages  of  pay.'  '  Dirty 
on  parade.' — '  Quitting  fatigue  without  permission.' 
'  Irregular  conduct  on  Church  parade.'  '  Improper 
language  to  a  N.C.O.' — '  PuUing  the  leg  of  the  regimental 
goat.' — 'Singing  ''  Onward  Christian  soldiers"  at  punish- 
ment drill,'  and  so  on.  Well,  when  the  present  show 
started,  he  went  out  with  the  rest  of  his  battalion  and  the 
leopard  didn't  change  his  spots.  'Very  good  fellow  in 
a  scrap  all  the  same.  And  I  must  say  the  O.C.'s  bull- 
pup  had  a  high  opinion  of  him — and  I've  nev-er  known 
that  dog  make  a  mistake.  He  had  nursed  the  pup  through 
a  distemper.  One  day  in  the  trenches  he  was  brought 
before  the  O.C.  in  his  dug-out  and  charged  with  g:iving 
the  sergeant  lip.  '  Do  you  elect  to  be  tried  summarily  ?  ' 
said  the  O.C.     '  Yes,  please,  sir,'  he  said. 

,"  .'\s  you  know  .c\cry  man  who  is  tried  for  an  offence 


involving  forfeiture  of  pay — and  F.P.  always  means  that 
—can  elect  to  have  a  court  martial.  But  he  was  a  downy 
bird — knew  the  Red  Book  from  end  to  end,  though  he'd 
never  read  a  word  of  it — and  he  knew  that  an  O.C. 
can  only  give  28  days  F.P.  at  the  most,  while  a  CM.  can 
award  as  much  as  qo  days.  'Very  well,'  said  the  O.C, 
after  the  hearing  was  over,  '  14  daj-s  F.P.  No.  i.'  So 
the  sergeant  took  Ijim  back  to  a  dump  and  lashed  him 
to  a  waggon  by  one  arm,  making  it  extra  tight  with  a 
double  knot,  for  he  knew  his  man.  That  was  for  a  two- 
hour  shift,  which,  as  you  know,  is  the  maximum  dose 
pel'  diem. 

'"  \\\-\[,  a  few  minutes  later  a  German  Taube  came 
reconnoitring  o\er  our  lines.  It  soon  spotted  the  dump 
and  signalled  to  the  enemy  batteries.  And  then  the  Hun 
began  pitching  heavy  stulf  over— 8-inch.  First  short,  then 
wide,  but  always  getting  nearer  the  spot  until  that  dump 
was  as  black  as  a  Man-of-War  coaling  her  bunkers. 
The  O.C.  and  two  or  three  company  officers  were  watching 
the  display  from  the  trenches  near  the  O.C.'s  dug-out 
in  the  support-trenches,  and  the  company  officers  were 
exchanging  odds  on  the  chances  of  the  Hun's  getting  a 
direct  hit. 

"  '  I'll  bet  you  2  to  i  the  next's  a  dud,'  said  one  of  them 
who  was  bored  stiff. 

"  '  Done  !  '  said  the  other. 

"  Of  course,  everyone  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
holy  terror— the  O.C.  had  many  other  things  to  think 
about.  And  suddenly  the  O.C.  said,  '  Good  God ! ' 
and  scrambled  over  the  parados  and  made  a  bee-line  for 
the  dump.  His  officers  no  doubt  thought  he'd  gone  off 
his  chump.  And  the  O.C.'s  bull-pup,  who  was  getting 
fed  up  with  the  trenches,  went  tearing  after  him.  Well, 
he  made  tracks  over  the  open  ground — unhealthy  place, 
and  the  surface  like  a  Gruycre  cheese — and  after  doing 
the  mile  in  record  time  he  got  to  the  waggon.  There 
was  the  fellow  still  tied  to  the  waggon,  covered  with 
black  earth,  the  veins  on  his  temples  standing  out  like 
whipcord,  and  yeUing  '  I'll  be  hit — Gawd's  trewth,  I'll 
be  hit.'  He  was  not  a  coward  by  a  long  way,  but  by 
that  time  his  nerve  had  gone.  The  bull-pup,  who  bad 
no  ner\-es,  began  leaping  up  trying  to  kiss  his  dirty  face. 
The  colonel  whipped  out  his  knife,  and  in  a  trice  cut  him 
loose.  He  had  to  be  pretty  quick.  '  Now  follow  me, 
my  man,'  he  says,  and  they  made  a  sprint  for  the  com- 
munication trench.  It  was  rather  quaint,  as  the  dog 
kept  running  from  one  to  the  other,  thinking  it  all  a 
huge  lark  and  being  frightfully  pleased  because,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  being  taken  out  for  a  walk 
at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  only  two  men  he 
cared  a  cuss  for.  He'd  always  been  trying  to  bring  them 
together,  not  being  very  wcUup  in  military  etiquette. 
When  they'd  got  a  few  hundred  yards  they  got  a  bad 
djse  of  shrapnel.  And  as  luck  would  ha\e  it  the  holy 
terror  got  hit  in  the  leg,  which  flopped  as  though  he'd 
got  locomotor  ataxia — tendons  smashed. 

I'm  done,  sir,'  he  said  and  collapsed.     So  the  O.C. 
picked  him  up  and — " 

"  What  a  splendid  thing  to  do,"  I  said  impulsively. 

My  friend  snorted.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  said.  ''  The 
O.C.  had  had  him  tied  up — what  else  could  he  do  but  go 
and  untie  him  ?  You  don't  suppose  he  was  going  to 
leave  him  there.  He'd  never  have  been  able  to  look  his 
dog  in  the  face  again.  Oh  no  !  Damn  it  !  Can't  leave  a 
fellow  like  an  Aunt  Sally  for  Huns  to  shy  at. 

"  Well,  now,  would  you  befieve  it,  that  fellow  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  from  that  very  daj^  When  he  was 
evacuated  and  returned  fit  for  duty  he  was  a  new  man. 
Talk  about  the  penitent  form  at  a  revival  meeting ! 
He's  a  company  sergeant-major  now.  And  he'd  have 
licked  that  O.C.'s  boots  if  the  O.C.  had  let  liim  ;  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  blacking  them  as  his  batman  till 
he  got  his  stripes." 

***** 

There  was  a  pause.  The  Colonel  studied  the  ibex  ; 
I  studied  the  Colonel. 

''^  I  say,  sir,  what  was  the  name  of  that  O.C.  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Fine  pair  of  horns  that,"  said  the  colonel.  "  I 
remember  when  I  was  shooting  buck  in  South  Africa -" 

"  Excu.se  me,  sir,  but  what  was  the  name  of  the 
O.C.  ?  "  I  persisted. 

The  Colonel  seemed  annoyed  ;  he  coloured  slightly. 
"  I — I  forget,"  he  said. 
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[Tlic  wriler  of  this  article  is  an  American  journalist, 
just  back  from  Verdun.  He  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
how  the  French  fight  and  win  now  that  the  infantry 
is  supported  adequately  by  heavy  artillery] 

ON  the  side  of  Fort  Douaumont,  called  by  the 
Kaiser  the  keystone  of  Verdun,  there  is  a  hole 
in  the  shell-torn  earth  named  the  Abri  Adalbert. 
It  is  a  well-protected  shelter  built  by  the  French 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  but  renamed  by  the  Germans 
after  the  Kaiser's  son.  Prince  Adalbert.  Now  that 
the  French  have  recaptured  Douaumont  and  the  whole 
ridge  of  the  Barren  Ground  (Froide  Terre)  upon  which 
it  is  situated,  as  well  as  all  the  other  forts  dominating 
Verdun  from  the  east,  it  amuses  those  wonderful  fellows, 
the  poilus,  to  keep  the  name,  and  to  sleep  thick  and  safe 
in  the  abri  named  in  honour  of  the  brother  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  fact  that  they  recaptured  it  in  a  lightning 
attack  at  the  end  of  October  might  be  enough  to  brighten 
the  dark  hole,  but  it  is  more  particularly  the  complete 
failure  of  the  Crown  Prince's  pretences  and  of  the  whole 
Imperial  purpose  that  gives  the  joke  the  Gallic  touch. 

An   Important   Lesson 

Sitting  in  the  Abri  Adalbert,  between  the  setting  of 
the  moon  and  the  dawn,  a  few  days  after  Fort  Douaumont 
was  recaptured,  I  heard  at  first-hand  how  the  Froide 
Terre  and  Douaumont  had  been  retaken.  It  contains 
an  important  military  lesson,  one  the  Germans  ex- 
perienced too  thoroughly  not  to  understand.  So  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  relating  it.  It  reveals  an  entirely 
new  period  in  warfare— the  period  that  has  succeeded  the 
trench  warfare.  It  is  no  less  distinct  a  development  of 
this  war  and  requires  greater  engineering  skill  as  well  as 
greater  heroism.  It  shows  clearly  for  what  all  armies 
must  prepare.  The  nicely  calculated  success  of  the 
French  points  the  way. 

I  got  the  story  from  too  many  mouths— white  teeth 
flashing  and  bright  eyes  fired  again— to  put  it  directly 
into  the  words  of  any  one.  The  military  significance  of 
it  only  came  up  after  we  had  talked  of  many  things  in 
our  efforts  to  forget  we  were  soaking  wet  to  the  skin. 
Sitting  around  an  alcohol  stove  lighted  to  make  us' 
chocolate,  there  were  two  privates,  a  sergeant  with  a 
telephone  receiver  to  his  ear,  a  handsome  young  captain, 
two   other   American  correspondents  and  myself. 

^Ve  took  up  the  tale  from  the  hour  when  the  big  attack 
began.  At  this  time  Fort  Souville  on  the  ridge  to  the 
south  had  already  been  retaken,  and  the  slow  progress 
of  the  summer  had  brought  back  into  French  hands  the 
gradual  slope  towards  the  watery  j)lain  of  the  Woeuvre, 
including  the  village  of  Fleury.  But,  at  the  moment  of 
the  big  attack,  Vaux,  farther  down  from  Souville  towards 
the  Woeuvre,  was  still  held  by  the  Germans,  and,  on  the 
Froide  Terre  ridge  the  Germans  not  only  held  the  two 
dominant  forts,  Thiaumont  and  Douaumont,  but  were 
more  than  half  way  down  the  ridge  towards  the  Meuse 
and  Verdun.  From  that  point  their  menace  of  Verdun 
was  the  most  dangerous,  particularly  as  they  were  con- 
stantly launching  attacks  down  the  hill.  It  was  'neces- 
sary first  to  dislodge  them  from  the  Froide  Terre,  no  easy 
task  considering  their  occupation  of  the  two  forts,  thcfr 
numerous  shelters  and  complete  trench-series. 

But  the  French  did  it,  and  did  it  in  four  hours  once 
their  heavy  artillery  work  had  prepared  the  way.  Their 
method  was  also  not  expensive  in  lives,  considering  the 
ground  gained,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  the  accepted 
method'  of  rooting  out  an  entrenched  enemy.  In  it  lies 
the  technique  essential  to  every  attacking  army. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  rapid  regaining  of  Verdun's 
outer  defences,  the  French  had  been  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  heavy  artillery.  General  I\langin,  who  .directed 
the  artillery  lire,  felt  rightly  that  he  could  blow 
the  Germans  completely  off  Terre  Froide  ridge. 
He  began  with  a  preliminary  artillery  fire  that  spared 
no  square  inch  on  the  whole  ridge.  He  used  only  his 
liea\y  pieces  and  fired  contact  shells.     It  required  more 


than  a  million  shells,  how  much  more  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  destruction  was  complete.  The  ridge  was  left  as  I 
have  described  it.  It  lias  since  been  shelled  by  the  Ger- 
mans with  almost  equal  completeness,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  more  for  them  to  do  than  to  boil  it  over  again. 

Timed   to   the    Minute 

This  work  finished,  the  attack  began.  It  had  been 
figured  down  to  the  minute,  and  went  off  as  scheduled. 
The  earth  in  front  of  the  French  troops  no  longer  showed 
a  piece  of  barbed  wire  or  a  trench.  Its  defenders  were 
crouched  in  the  shell-craters  and  hidden  in  the  abris. 
Over  them  swept  a  curtain  of  French  fire  from  the  smaller 
but  quicker  .75  millimetre  and  .105  millimetre  guns. 
This  curtain  descended  on  the  riflemen  and  mitrailleuse 
companies  in  the  shell-craters. 

The  first  line  of  I'Tench  riflemen  was  not  very  thick, 
but  was  so  far  forward  it  was  really  under  the  edge 
of  its  own  curtain  of  fire.  Of  the  20,000  Gei'mans  in  the 
first  line  of  defence,  not  one  escaped. 

Immediately  behind  this  doubly  heroic  first  line  came 
the  "  cleaners  of  the  trenches.  '  Their  name  sounds 
bloodthirsty,  but  their  work  is  not  necessarily  so.  Their 
business  is,  first,  to  prevent  the  first  fine  being  shot  in 
the  back,  and  then  to  make  prisoners.  In  this  case  they 
were  armed  chiefly  with  bombs  to  throw  into  the  shelters, 
and,  from  the  looks  of  the  entrances  of  the  shelters  on 
the  Froide  Terre  they  did  not  miss  one.  One  way  or 
another  they  finished  off  the  first  German  line  and  moved 
on  to  finish  off  each  succeeding  first  line  as  they  moved  on 
up  the  hill.  Behind  the  "  cleaners  of  the  trenches  " 
came  the  main  body  of  infantry,  supported  by  big 
machine  guns.  The}'  moved  in  comparative  safety, 
if  it  can  be  considered  even  remotely  safe  to  be  under 
an  enemy  barrier-fire. 

The  attack  up  the  hill  was  scheduled  for  a  certain 
minute,  and  at  that  minute  the  curtain  of  fire  fell  just 
before  the  first  French  line.  Each  minute  it  moved 
forward  25  metres,  nearly  eighty  feet.  The  commanders 
of  the  artillery  two  or  three  miles  back  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  first,  second  and  third  lines  of  infantry 
worked  with  their  eyes  on  their  watches.  Minute  by 
minute  the  line  swept  forward  eighty  feet  at  a  time. 
There  could  be  no  hitch,  no  delay.  Once  the  curtain  of 
fire  descended  it  had  to  sweep  up  over  the  ridge  and  the 
lines  behind  had  to  pace  it.  It  was  possible  for  the. 
Germans  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  meet  the  first 
French  line  under  their  curtain  of  fire,  and  to  prevent 
the  French  from  bringing  up  their  third  line  by  a  barrier- 
fire  so  intense  as  to  give  the  troops  nO  chance  of  coming 
through  alive,  but-  either  they  did  not  have  the  troo])s 
or  were  unwilling  to  have  them  annihilated  under  the 
French  curtain-fire.  The  French  met  resistance,  and 
reinforcements  were  brought  up,  but  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  slacken  that  steady  pace  of  eighty  feet  a 
minute.  That  speed  may  not  seem  much,  but  it  was  made 
up  and  down  over  shell-craters. 

The  essentials  of  this  latest  form  of  attack  were  : 

(i)  Plenty  of  heavy  artillery  supplied  with  millions  of 
shells. 

(2)  An  equally  good  supply  of  lighter,  rapid-firing 
artillery  of  which  the  best  type  is  the  French  .75  milli- 
metre, and  the  bigger  model  of  similar  type,  the  .105. 

(3)  Light  machine  guns  that  can  be  carried  by  one 
man  with  helpers  bearing  ammunition. 

(4)  Heavier  machine  guns  to  back  them  up. 
All  other  considerations  are  variable. 

CaiTied  out  on  a  wide  front,  so  rapid  an  advance  as 
this  against  an  entrenched  enemy  can  only  be  guided  from 
the  air.  Aeroplanes  must  hang  inunediately  over  the 
advancing  troops  reporting  the  progress  back  to  the 
artillery  commander.  They  must  also  fly  low  enough  to 
see  in  detail  what  is  going  on. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  battle  was  so  scientific,  so  care- 
fully worked  out  and  scheduled,  there  was  no  room  for 
slack  work.  There  was  also  no  place  for  "  cannon-fodder." 
The  unskilled  soldier  has  disappeared.     He  must  be  an 
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expert  at  something,  and  all  must  be  expert  bomb- 
throwers. 

The  Verdun  attack  was  successful  for  the  French 
because  they  had  prepared  to  the  last  detail,  and  put  in 
theu-  best  brain- work.  I  was  reminded  of  something 
yi.  Loucheur,  the  chief  shell  manulacturer  in  France, 
had  said  to  me  :  "  The  nation  that  makes  war  in  the  most 
cojupiicuted  manner  has  the  best  chance  of  success." 

In  tliis  respect  the  Germans  had  all  the  ad\  untage 
over  the  French  at  the  beginning.  If  the  Frencli  liad  not 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  secret  of  their  .75  mm.  gun,  they 
V'ould  have  been  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  llic  Marne, 
regardless  of  heroism.  When  the  war  broke  out  the 
(k-nnans  had  j,500  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  pieces 
buiiiciently  big  to  destroy  as  the  Froide  Terre  is  destroyed. 

Coacentrated    Attacks 

It  has  alwaj's  been  a  part  of  the  German  plan  of  cam- 
paign to  make  concentrated  attacks,  but  they  never 
bolore  carried  the  idea  as  far  as  they  did  at  Verdun 
commencing  with  February  22nd.  They  brought  up 
suJhcicntly  heavy  eirtillery  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
divisions  to  charge  up  the  hill  from  the  W'oevre  and  carry 
the  heights.  They  captured  Douaumont  in  four  days. 
But  they  did  it  against  an  unprepared  ar^y.  The  light 
was  nowhere  near  even.  It  was  not  even  at  any  tune 
during  the  long  fight  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  because 
the  Germans  always  had  the  superiority  in  artiller}^  The 
French  line  held, but  it  paid  in  blood  lor  its  lack  of  heavy 
artillery.  Here,  as  on  the  Marne,  the  .75  had  to  do  most 
of  the  work  of  defence. 

But  the  French  have  been  making  big  guns  and  getting 
more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  Germans  from  tlie 
point  of  \iew  of  artillery.  They  did  not  start  as  soon  as 
they  might  have,  as  the  faith  of  the  mihtary  authorities 
in  the  .75  was  so  great  as  to  retard  the  building  of  hea\'y 
aitillerj'  e\en  after  the  war  had  lasted  many  months. 
The  sons  of  France  paid  dearly  because  their  army  was 
not  adequately  supplied  with  heavy  artillery,  just  as  the 
sons  of  England,  America  or  any  other  country  would 
pay  and  have  paid,  under  similar  circumstances.  Provi- 
dence was  bound  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  army  with  the 
heaviest  artillery. 

So  the  French  poilus  saved  Verdun  largely  with  their 
small  .75's  and  their  helmeted  heads.  It  was  magnificent, 
but  expensive.  The  Crown  Prince,  having  plenty  of 
heavy  artillery  and  great  stores  of  munitions,  began  his 
attack  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  Verdun  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  last  February  and  in  four  days  had  reached 
Douaumont  and  beyond.  The  Kaiser  praised  his  "brave 
Brandenburgers "  for  doing  it,  and,  while  they  were 
certainly  brave  and  indefatigable  in  attack,  they  owed 
their  success  chiefly  to  the  concentrated  artillery  fire 
thrown  out  before  them.  The  French  had  never  ex- 
perienced any  such  fire  as  this,  because  the  Germans 
had  never  before  taken  the  full  ^advantage  of  their 
artillery  superiority.  An  army  less  brave  and  devoted 
than  the  French  would  not  have  stood  and  died  there. 
Verdun  without  adequate  heavy  artillery  was  looked 
upon  by  the  French  army  as  almost  certain  death  for 
its  defenders.  Everyone  who  saw  the  Verdun  armj?  last 
spring  was  struck  by  the  stricken,  though  determined 
aspect  of  the  soldiers.  When  I  went  there  in  early 
No\'ember  I  was  as  much  struck  by  the  superhuman 
coolness  of  these  men  under  shell-fire.  They  had  gone  to 
Verdun  convinced  they  would  die  there.  Now  they  had 
lived  through  a  miracle  and  found  the  great  sacrifice  no 
longer  necessary.  They  had  reason  for  feeling  they  had 
charmed  lives. 

If  the  original  defence  of  Verdun  did  not  cost  the  French 
as  nmch  as  the  attack  cost  the  Germans,  it  was  because 
the  .75  is  a  marvellously  versatile  gun.  It  did  not,  as  i\ 
matter  of  fact,  cost  the  French  as  much  as  it  cost  the 
Germans,  but  the  price  of  defence  was  much  greater  than 
it  should  have  been.  The  Germans  brought  up  twenty- 
two  divisions  of  20,000  each  before  Verdun  by  the  first 
of  July.  .After  that  time  the  necessity  of  shifting  the 
mobile  divisions  of  the  German  army  to  the  Somme 
stopped  the  continuous  attacks.  The  exact  casualties 
of  the  Germans  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  out  of  the 
440,000  men  who  attacked  Verdun,  between  160,000 
and  175,000  were  lost.  Few  were  taken  prisoners  and 
more  than  the  usual  average,  perhaps  one  in  four,  were 


killed  outright.  At  least  forty  thousand  Gennans  fell 
dead  or  mortally  wounded  before  Verdun.  The  casualties 
of  Verdun  have  been  figured  as  high  as  a  million. 

The  French  retook  Douaumont  lor  a  few  days  iaMay, 
a  great  feat  of  arms  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
still  inferior  from  the  point  of  view  of  artillery. 

But  the  French  were  able  to  do  nothing  effective 
until  they  M'cre  in  a  position  to  bring  up  new  heavy 
artillery  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans  opposing  them. 
Then  they  took  the  German  idea  of  concentrated  attack 
and  carried  it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  They  had  already 
had  some  practice  in  concentration  on  the  Somme,  but, 
as  if  in  poetic  justice,  it  was  at  Verdun  that  they  made 
the  most  complete  reply  to  the  German  metliod. 

At  Verdun  we  have  a  comparison  of  the  development 
of  the  warfare  in  six  months.  \\'hen  the  Germans  made 
their  attacks  last  winter  and  spring  they  were  preceded 
by  a  heavy,  but  not  a  completely  devastating,  artillery 
fire.  They  also  brought  up  their  men  in  the  old  mass 
formation.  So  they  did  not  destroy  entirely  the  front 
line  that  faced  them  and  their  mass  formations  were  but 
targets  for  the  French  artillerymen. 

Note  the  change  in  six  months  : 

The  French  artillery  fire  began  by  destroj'ing  every 
destroyable  protection. 

The  curtain  of  fire  was  much  more  intense  than  the 
German. 

Instead  of  a  mass  attack,  there  were  three  separated 
lines,  offering  a  poor  target  for  the  German  barrier-fire. 

Only   Possible   Defence 

The  only  defence  possible  against  this  new  type  of 
attack  is  the  deep  dug-out,  or  its  improvement,  the 
imderground  fort.  There  is  no  relying  on  trenches  and 
barbed  wire.  They  disappear  before  a  sufficiently  hea\y 
fire.  That  is  the  most  significant  fact  about  the  latest 
development  in  warfare.  But,  as  the  Germans  found  on 
the  Froide  Terre  and  the  adjoining  ridges,  disconnected 
forts,  such  as  Thiaumont,  Douaumont  and  Vaux,  cannot 
be  held  against  a  sulficiently  determined  attack.  A  con- 
tinuous line  must  be  presented  the  enemy,  and,  even 
though  he  over-run  this  line  in  the  heat  uf  an  attack, 
it  must  be  there  complete  and  full  of  defenders  when  the 
attack  is  over.  The  Germans  found  that  wlien  their 
trenches  were  blown  to  bits  and  their  few  sur\ivors  were 
cornered  in  shelters,  the  French  lines  swept  around  the 
three  sides  of  the  forts,  and  they  had  to  evacuate  or 
surrender.  In  Douaumont  they  surrendered,  but  in- 
Vaux  they  profited  by  the  lesson  of  the  week  before  and 
left  while  there  was  still  time.  But  the  fact  that  these 
forts  escaped  with  so  little  interior  damage  vi^hen  the 
surrounding  country  was  turned  into  a  fantastic  mud- 
hole  shows  that  the  only  effective  way  to  meet  the  attack 
of  the  newest  warfare  is  by  building  continuous  forts, 
with  deep  communicating  underground  passages. 

*vV'hen  the  truly  brave  Brandenburgers  took  Douaumont 
in  mass  formation,  their  losses  were  so  terrible  that  the 
Kaiser  felt  called  upon  to  make  up  for  it  in  praise.  So  he 
declared  they  had  taken  "  the  keystone  of  the  strongest 
fort  of  our  most  important  enemy."  When  the  French 
retook  Douaumont  and  the  surrounding  forts  with  only 
three  divisions  of  infantry  it  did  not  even  call  forth  an 
"  order  of  the  day,"  and  at  this  time  a  complete  official 
statement  of  the  feat  has  not  appeared.  The  French 
did  not  have  to  go  into  heroics,  because  their  losses  were 
not  so  heavy  that  they  needed  to  hearten  up  the  troops. 
The  people  of  France  also  took  it  calmly  because  it  had 
become  generally  known  that  France  at  last  had  the 
artillery  to  match  its  troops. 


A  good  collection  of  the  war  cartoons  of  Allied  and 
neutral  countries  is  embodied  in  Caricalures  d  Images 
(Librarie  Chapelot,  Paris,  2  fr.),  which  devotes  a  section  to 
the  work  of  each  country — even  including  South  America — 
and  gives  a  goodly  share  of  its  space  to  the  work  of  Kac- 
maekers.  The  various  points  of  view,  especially  the  American 
standpoint,  are  well  demonstrated. 

The  Verdict  of  India,  by  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree  (Hodder  and 
Stougliton,  2d.  net),  is  a  statement  of  tlie  merits  of  British 
rule  in  India  by  an  eminent  native  of  the  countrj-.  I  is 
intended  to  combat  German  vilification  of  the  British  system 
of  government  in  India,  and  shows  that,  in  spite  of  enemy 
efforts,  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  unimpaired. 
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What  We  Are  Fighting  For 


By  L.  March    Phillipps 


IS  there  any  means,  by  way  ol  international  treaty 
and  arrangement,  by  which  peace  can  be  secured 
to  the  world  ?  Why  should  not  a  League  or 
Federation  of  Nations  strong  enough  to  impose 
their  will  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  be  formed  with  the 
express  object  of  insuring  peace  ? 

All  wars  are  terrible  ;  this  war  is  especially  so  :  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  at  the  present  time  such  seemingly 
obvious  and  easy  solutions  of  the  difficulty  should  be 
largely  entertained  and  discussed.  They  have,  it  seems, 
definite  ideas  on  this  head  in  America.  Dr.  Ehot, 
President  of  Harvard,  described  in  ope  newspaper  as 
"  in  many  respects  the  most  distinguished  living 
American,"  is  of  opinion  that  a  covenant  between  France, 
England  and  America  would  meet  the  case.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  has  lately  dealt  at  length  with  American 
ideas  on  the  matter,  and  Lord  Bryce  describes  in  its 
columns  the  unanimity  which  prevails  among  leading 
American  statesmen.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea 
that  "  an  organisation  of  the  world  against  war,"  is  a 
feasible  project,  that  it  is  even,  as  the  Daily  News  ex- 
presses it,  "  a  splendid  task,"  and  in  short,  that  the  pre- 
v^eiition  of  war  is  really  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
which  a  deed  upon  parchment  signed  by .  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  Powers  could  adequately  secure. 
But  though  on  the  face  of  it  the  question  may  seem 
simple  enough,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  Wliat  the 
peace  politicians  in  fact  demand,  is  that  peace,  should  be 
recognised  as  an  ideal  in  itself,  as  a  supreme  ideal,  as  an 
ideal  to  which  all  others  are  secondary,  as  an  end  to  be 
striven  for  for  its  own  sake.  War  is  the  evil  above  all 
evils,  peace  the  good  above  all  goods — that  is  the  position 
which  Dr.  Ehot  in  America  and  Lord  Bryce  in  England 
and  all  their  many  followers  in  both  countries  take  up 
when  they  demand  a  world  organisation  with  peace  for 
its  guiding  motive. 

An   Unsound  Thesis 

What  is  there  unsound  in  such  a  position  ?  There  is 
this — that  it  places  life  before  and  above  the  very  things 
which  give  it  value.  War  is  an  evU,  if  it  is  an  evil,  because 
it  destroys  life  ;  to  teach  that  war  is  the  supreme  evil  is 
to  teach  that  the  destruction  of  life  is  the  supreme  evil. 
In  the  same  way  to  hold  that  peace  is  the  supreme  good 
is  to  hold  that  life  is  the  supreme  good.  Not  faith,  not 
Mberty,  not  any  aspiration  moral  or  spiritual,  or  intellec- 
tual, none  of  these  but  life  itself,  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  life,  is  to  be  life's  goal  and  object.  The 
doctrine  recalls  a  sentence  of  Matthew  Arnold's  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  "  almost  bloodthirsty  clinging  to  hfe  "  of 
the  great  English  middle  class  :  the  bourgeois  element  in 
that  attitude  consisting  in  its  concentration  on  a  material 
issue. 

Such  an  estimate  defeats  itself.  For  life  itself  changes 
and  alters  with  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  re- 
garded. It  is  most  noble  and  beautiful  when  it  is 
esteemed  of  no  worth  at  all ;  and  it  is  most  empty  and 
despicable  when  conceived  of  the  highest  value.  And 
this  because  it  is  only  precious  for  the  things  it  contains, 
things  of  altogether  higher  origin  than  itself,  which  are 
independent  of  it,  wliich  do  not  pass  with  its  passing, 
which  shine  through  and  transfigure  it,  and  which,  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  of  higher  origin,  may  rightly 
demand  at  any  moment  the  sacrifice  of  Hfe  on  their 
behalf.  It  is  these  that  count.  I  can  quite  well  under- 
stand that  the  hves  of  cattle  or  pigs  should  be  accounted 
precious,  for  these  are  supposed  (though  I  beheve  on 
very  insufficient  evidence)  to  carry  nothing  of  greater 
value  than  themselves.  Take  from  a  pig  his  life  and 
you  take  his  all.  But  that  such  an  argument  should  be 
applied  to  human  beings  only  shows  the  depths  of 
animalism  or  materialism  into  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
apt  to  sink. 

But  it  is  argued  on  the  other  side,  why  nof  have  both, 
both  life  and  its  contents  ?  The  individual  shall  enrich 
his  hfe  spiritually  and  intellectually,  and  the  State  shall 
iMTint  hi  in  security  of  tenure  by  means  of  an  anti-war 


treaty  with  other  States.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  present  war  was  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  such 
contention.  What  is  a  State  but  an  agglomeration  of 
citizens,  voicing  and  interpreting  their  aspirations  and 
beUefs  ?  To  invite  a  State  or  nation  to  place  peace 
above  all  other  considerations  is  to  assume  that  such  is  the 
view  of  its  collective  units  ;  it  is  to  demand  a  proof  from 
a  people  that  it  has  not  and  never  hopes  to  have  a  faith  or 
a  cause  worthy  dying  for.  This  indeed  is  the  basis  of 
Treitschke's  saying  that  God  will  always  see  to  it  that 
there  is  war  in  the  world.  He  meant  that  God  will 
always  see  to  it  that  there  are  ideals  in  the  world  worth 
dying  for. 

Conflicts  of  Ideals 

But  is  there  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  ?  Because 
peace  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  the  guiding  principle  of  an 
international  federation,  as  the  supreme  good,  is  an 
immoral  idea — immoral  because  it  puts  life  above  the 
things  that  ennoble  life^ — does  it,  therefore,  fohow  that 
peace  is  an  impossible  dream,  not  to  be  wished  or  hoped 
for,  for  ever  unattainable  ?  Not  necessarily.  War  itself, 
the  conflict  of  armies,  is  but  the  expression  of  an  in\^'ard 
conflict  of  ideals,  and  it  is  this  inward  conflict  of  ideals 
that  makes  war  possible  and  even  inevitable.  True, 
there  have  been  wars  enough  in  the  past  that  have 
sprung  from  petty  and  superficial  motives.  But  from 
these  the  future  has  little,  and  with  the  democratic 
awakening  and  more  complete  national  self-consciousness 
now  in  progress,  will  have  less  and  less  to  fear.  War,  the 
terrible  modern  war  with  all  its  dreadful  equipment 
and  resources,  is  an  instrument  only  to  be  wielded  by 
motives  as  formidable  as  itself.  The  change  from 
ancient  armies  to  modern,  from  the  comparatively  in- 
significant armies  of  individual  rulers  to  the  hosts  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  strength  of  nations,  marks 
the  same  transition. 

Kings  made  war  with  the  armies  of  Icings  for  the 
ambition  of  kings.  Nations  will  make  war  with  the 
armies  of  nations  for  the  ideals  of  nations.  Thus  in 
future  the  inward  motives  or  causes  of  war  will  consist  in  a 
conflict  of  ideals  such  as  are  capable  of  enlisting  a  national 
devotion.  Nations  will  not  wage  war,  will  not  put  their 
whole  national  strength  into  a  quarrel,  which  docs  not 
seem  to  them  worthy  of  their  collective  self-sacrifice. 
That  is  what  we  have  come  to.  It  is  not,  or  wiU  not  be  in 
future,  so  much  personal  ambitions  or  jealousies  that  will 
evoke  war  as  those  fundamental  principles  and  beliefs 
which  are  of  racial  scope,  and  range.  Yet  if  the  opposition 
of  these  will  produce  war,  their  reconcihation  will  equally 
produce  peace,  and  peace  the  more  lasting  and  durable 
as  based  on  an  assured  identity  of  purpose.  It  is  on 
this  side  that  hope  hes. 

I  know  not  what  law  governs  the  caprices  of  princes, 
but  whoever  is  a  believer  in  the  destiny  of  mankind  must 
hold  that  there  is  an  instinct  in  humanity  which  is  guiding 
it  towards  the  light.  Racial  dissensions  are  guesses  at 
ultimate  truth,  and  ever,  through  constant  experiments 
and  thought  and  intercommunication,  tend  towards  a 
closer  approximation  to  it,  and  a  more  perfect  conformity 
with  each  other.  To  lay  down  a  basis  of  agi'eement  in  the 
mind  may  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  all  disinterested 
thought.  The  day  will  come  (the  progress  of  truth  assures 
it)  when  by  this  means  the  ground  will  be  cut  from  under 
the  very  feet  of  war.  Outward  peace  is  the  expression, 
the  look  on  the  face,  of  inward  peace,  and  the  abolition 
of  war,  the  surface- friction,  can  come  only  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  inward  friction  of  ideals  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Every  influence,  therefore,  every  controversy,  that 
has  truth  for  its  object,  that  works  towards  the  light, 
is  an  instrument  of  peace.  If  the  peace  party  would 
reaUy  make  headway  let  them  fight  against  error  and 
prejudice,  against  the  discrepancies  and  darknesses  of  the 
mind.  Is  there  an  answer  to  the  question  how  to  live  ? 
Does  there  exist  a  theory  of  onward  and  upward  progress 
and  development  so  universal  in  its  application  as  to 
embrace  civilisation  and  hold  within  itself,  as  the  acorn 
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holds  the  oak,  the  future  }iopes  of  mankind  ?  If  there 
is  such  a  theory  the  recognition  of  it  and  gradual  ad- 
herence to  it  ofthe  nations  will  ensure  ]x>ace.  for  it  will 
ensure  the  inner  unitv  of  intention  and  aspiration  which 
lieace  symbolises.  But  \nitil  the  day  of  recognition  dawns 
of  what  use  is  it  to  cry  jx^ace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  ? 
Could  we  but  realise  once  lor  all  that  acts  sj^ring  from 
ideas  and  haye  their  roots  in  the  mind,  we  should  forego 
such  idle  clamour  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  true 
seat  of  the  evil. 

It  is  between  two  such  rival,  incompatible  and  forever 
^antagonistic  theories  of  life  that  the  present  war  is  waged, 
liach  theory  commands  the  devotion  of  its  own  side,  and 
that  being  so  I  would  not  say  that  the  war,  even  on 
Prussia's  side,  is  an  unjust  war.  It  is  not  unjust  for 
Prussia,  for  what  can  a  nation  do  other  than  die  for  a 
cause  it  believes  to  be  worth  dying  for  ?  Nor  is  Prussia's 
ideal,  the  tyrannic  ideal,  wholly  base.  It  has  not  been 
productive  of  evil  only.  In  the  past  it  has  done  some 
great  things.  It  has  been  the  motive  of  many  powerful 
Empires  which,  in  days  when  barbarism  aTid  anarchy 
prevailed,  have  ensured  a  certain  iron  discipline  and 
order  and  thus  secured  the  primary  conditions  of  future 
advance.  Its  place  and  useful  purpose  in  man's  history 
are  marked,  and  in  its  own  day  it  had  its  justification. 
But  it  was  essentially  limited,  for  the  sy.stem  of  order 
by  force  which  it  imposed  was  fatal  to  the  free  play  of  the 
human  faculties  in  which  the  ultimate  hope  of  progress 
resides.  The  day  was  bound  to  come  when  t>Tanny 
would  be  challenged  by  Liberty,  and  that  day  has  come. 

Against  the  discipline  imposed  by  a  minority  we  have 
set  the  effort  and  experiment  participated  in  by  all.  It 
is  not  only  that  tyrann\-  jiaralyses  initiative  and 
development,  th;it  society  under  "its  control  remains 
passive,  obeying  not  originating,  making  no  effort  of  its 
own,  not  encouraged  to  exert  its  own  faculties,  not 
tempted  to  advance  on  the  stepping  stones  of  its  own 
blunders  to  fuller  knowledge  :  nor  is  it  only  that 
liberty  is  life  and  growth,  because  liberty  is  inward  effort, 
that  what  it  does  badly  to-day  it  will  do  better  to-monow, 
that  it  is  a  perpetual  incentive  acting  within  society  and 
stimulating  it  to  perpetual  endea\'our.     There  is  a  further 


contrast  which  more  than  any  has  decided  the  aspect  of 
the  present  struggle.  Liberty  acts  upon  \Vhole  popu- 
lations, upon  all  classes,  leaving  none  behind,  con- 
solidating and  uniting  all  in  the  same  effort.  All  share  its 
inspiration,  all  are  in  the  movement.  Free  nations  ad- 
vance in  their  integrity  as  the  planets  roll  through  space, 
for  the  whole  of  society  is  animated  by  the  same  inward 
impulse  of  self-direction  and  self-control.  Liberty  in  a 
word  is  the  hope  "of  the  masses.  Has  anj'thing  been 
known  in  history  more  wonderful  and  curious  than  the 
gradual  recognition  of  this  ideal  during  the  last  himdred 
years  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Europe,  as,  nation  by 
nation,  impelled  by  the  wavering,  dumb  motives  of  the 
popular  instinct,  they  have  taken  sides  with  the  forces  of 
liberty  ?  Is  there  an  answer  to  the  question  how  to 
live  ?  The  legions  of  liberty  believe  they  have  found 
the  answer.  In  development  through  use,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  all  man's  endowments  and  capabilities  does 
the  hope  of  mankind  consist. 

It  is  evident  that  when  such  deep  and  far-reaching 
impulses  as  these  come  into  opposition,  there  can  be  no 
c]uestion  of  artificially  maintained  peace.  Quis  custodid 
ipsos  custodcs  ?  We  are  all  in\olved.  In  these  days  of 
common  and  universal  intercourse  ideas  recognise  no 
frontiers.  Tryanny  attracts  to  itself  all  kindred  govern- 
ments and  States.  Liberty  draws  to  its  standard  all 
nationalities  inspired  by  that  principle.  This  is  the  scale 
on  which  the  wars  of  the  future  will  tend  to  be  waged,  and 
upon  such  conflicts  no  arbitrary  system  of  control  can  act. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  holding  a  fretful  realm  in 
awe  but  of  holding  the  world  itself  in  awe,  which  cannot 
be  done  save  by  securing  the  interference  of  another 
planet.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  war  itself  will  work 
out  the  solution  ;  for  in  the  end  that  principle  will 
triumph  in  war  which,  because  it  holds  the  future  of 
mankind,  will  be  sustained  with  the  more  inflexible 
pertinacity  and  endurance  ;  and  its  triumph  confirming 
its  authority  and  giving  it  room  to  act,  will  further  its 
more  complete  acceptance  and  finally  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  ideal.  In  this  sense  the  present 
war,  a  war  to  enthrone  liberty  as  life's  guiding  motive, 
may  truly  enough  be  called  a  war  to  abolish  war. 


The    Coming   Trade  War 


By  Arthur  Kitson 


[Since  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hobson,  a  leading 
Sheffield  manufacturer,  has  publicly  stated  :  "  The  nation  has 
to  remember  that  it  was  not  only  in  war  that  jor  the  last 
twenty  years  at  least  Germany  had  been  maturing  her  plans. 
Those  who  kneiv  the  commercial  and  industrial  history 
of  this  country  would  say  that  her  preparations  were  just  as 
far  advanced  '  to  destroy  our  industrial  independence  as 
they  were  to  destroy  our  political  independence.  Britons  had 
to  realise  that  they  had  to  fight  for  permanent  industrial 
freedom  from  terrorism,  just  as  they  had  to  fight  for  it  in 
the  political  and  national  sphere ."] 

ALTHOUGH  the  vast  majority  of  the  British 
people  shed  their  party  politics  the  day  the 
German  troops  invaded  Belgium,  a  small  section 
found  this  operation  disagreeable — if  not 
impossible.  And  much  as  we  may  deplore  the  fact, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  hear  a  revi\-al  of  the  centuries- 
old  discussion  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  as  soon 
as  peace  is  within  sight.  In  view  of  this  threatened  re- 
crudescence of  a  dispute  that  ought  to  have  been  finally 
settled  long  ago,  it  is  necessary  that  the  preparation  for  the 
economic  war  which  is  to  follow  should  be  made  at  once. 
We  now  realise  the  appalling  price  in  blood  and  wealth 
our  military  unprcparedness  has  cost  us  and  our  Allies, 
and  we  know  that  much  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
impreparedness  lies  at  the  door  of  the  busy  little  group 
of  pacifist  fanatics  who  thirty  months  ago  assured  us 
that  the  warnings  uttered  regarding  German  military 
aggression,  was  a  stupid  and.  wicked  invention  of  our 
jingoes  and  hireling  journalists  !  We  arc  now  told  by  the 
selfsame  group  that  "  to  pretend  that  all  this  activity 
(i.e.,  German  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  enter- 
prises) is  in  the  main  a  screen  and  an  instrument  of 
Prus'.ian  State  policy,  aimed  to  penetrate  all  countries 


of  the  world  commercially  and  financialh',  in  order  to 
convert  this  economic  into  political  control,  is  idle  vapour- 
ing, whether  it  proceeds  from  angry  bagmen  or  from  states- 
men who  should  be   '  responsible.'  "     This  writer  acds  : 

The  notion  that  all  tliis  expanding  German  trade  and 
finance  have  been  the  cats-paw  of  the  aggressive  Gei-- 
man  State  is  baseless.  The  capitalists  who  rule  German 
industry,  trade  and  finance  are  out  for  profit,  not  for 
political  aims,  and  their  success  would  have  been  impos- 
sible on  any  other  terms. 

The  writer  of  this.  Professor  J.  A.  Hobson  {The^  Ncio 
Protectionism)  is  the  most  widely-read  Free  Trade 
"  authority  "  in  this  country,  whose  opinion  is  accepted 
by  certain  Radical  politicians  as  conclusive.  One  woidd 
have  thought  that  after  all  the  innumerable  exposures  of 
German  State  intrigues  in  America,  Russia,  Poland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Roumania, 
Greece,  Spain,  Mexico,  Africa  and  elsewhere,  any  doubt 
as  to  German  commerce  and  finance  being  employed 
by  the  Pan-Germanists  as  instruments  for  German 
political  aggression,  would  have  been  definitely  set  at 
rest  for  all  time.  To  deny  this  aggression  is  to  deny 
the  evidence  of  one's  own  senses  as  well  as  the 
testimony  of  clouds  of  witnesses  in  all   countries. 

To  attempt  to  argue  with  those  who  meet  known  facts 
with  brazen  denials,  is  a  waste  of  ^ime.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  one  question  in  relation  to  this  subject  wliicli 
needs  consideration.  According  to  certain  Free  Trade 
WTiters,  like  Hobson,  international  trade  is  merely  an 
exchange  of  goods  or  services,  in  which  the  gains  or  benefits 
are  mutual  and  equal.  This  being  so,  how  can  such  trade 
be  termed  "  aggi-essive  ?  "  How  can  there  be  a  trade 
"  war  "  ?  "  Imports  "  they  say  "  must  be  paid  for  by 
exports  or  not  at  all,  and  these  exports  consist  of  either 
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commodities  or  services,  and  in  any  case  they  provide 
employment  for  our  own  people."  "This"  they  add, 
"  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter."  "  The  notion 
of  trade  as  a  '  contest  '  in  which  one  of  the  trading 
parties  secures  '  domination  '  over  the  other,  the  notion 
that  protective  tariffs  and  other  barriers  are  needed 
for  '  defence  '  and  the  notion  that  such  '  defence  ' 
can  be  successfully  obtahied  by  any  of  these  methods," 
are  termed  by  the  Free  Trade  Professor  "  curious  assump- 
tions." 

Now  if  the  assertions  of  the  so-called  Free  Trade 
school  are  correct,  if  international  trade  is  nothing  more 
than  simple  barter — ^the  exchanging  of  one  class  of  goods 
for  another,  the  shipment  of  the  surplus  products  of  one 
country  in  return  for  those  of  another — beginning  and 
ending  at  the  frontiers  of  such  countries,  all  this  talk 
of  trade  "  war,"  economic  "  slavery  "  and  "  aggression  " 
is  imdoubtedly  mere  "  idle  vapouring."  In  this  case, 
we  must  also  regard  the  Paris  Conference  as  a  waste  of 
time  and  money,  and  its  recommendations  should  be 
disregarded.  If,  however,  international  trade  is  some- 
thing far  more  serious  than  barter,  if  it  means  the  possible 
foreign  control  of  our  factors  of  wealth  production  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  our  national  existence, 
then  every  barrier  possible — no  matter  by  what  name 
it  has  hitherto  been  known,  whether  "  Tariff  Reform," 
"  Trade  Protection  "  or  "  Prohibition  " — should  be  raised 
by  us  and  our  Allies  against  the  enemy.  And  those 
writers  who  would  seek  to  deceive  the  nation  by  lulling 
us  into  a  false  security  by  dehberate  deception  and  the 
propagation  of  economic  heresies,  should  be  branded 
as  false  teachers  and  traitors. 

Power  of  the  Trust 

Half  a  century  and  more  ago,  when  the  Manchester 
school  was  in  its  zenith,  trade  was  a  much  simpler  and 
less  comprehensive  affair  than  it  has  since  become. 
Trade,  as  defined  and  understood  by  Richard  Cobden, 
was  precisely  as  it  is  defined  to-day  in  standard  Free 
Trade  books.  The ' '  Trust  "  and ''  Combine  "  had  not  been 
invented.  Finance  was  then  a  far  less  potent  factor 
in  trade  and  industry  than  it  is  now.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  tool  of  exchange  and  little  more.  Finance  rules 
supreme  to-day.  Industry  and  Commerce  are  its  servants. 
In  all  countries  finance  dominates  every  sphere  pi  human 
activity.  It  governs  trade,  commerce,  industry,  in- 
^•entions,  science,  art,  politics,  the  State  and  even  the 
Church  itself  !  The  creation  of  the  Trusts  has  been  the 
work  of  Finance.  And  nowhere  have  these  Trusts  met 
with  greater  encouragement  from  the  State  than  in  Ger- 
many. The  United  .States  which  has  been  dominated 
by  them,  has  attempted  by  legislation  to  suppress  them— 
although  with  comparatively  little  success  owing  to  their 
vast  political  power.  Those  familiar  with  their  methods 
know  how  all-pervading  this  power  is,  how  ruthlessly 
individuals  and  pri\ate  firms  have  been  driven  out  of 
business — exterminated — by  the  unscrupulous  use  of 
concentrated  economic  power  ! 

The  foreign  trade  of  Germany  of  late  years  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  these  great  Combines  and  Trusts.  When 
a  foreign  market  seemed  desirable  for  certain  German 
staples,  the  well-known  methods  of  under-selhng 
competitors  and  offering  long  credits  were  practised. 
Behind  these  Trusts  stood  the  German  Government  ready 
to  guarantee  them  against  losses  incurred  in  strangling 
foreign  competitors  and  securing  foreign  markets"!  I 
know  of  one  case  where  a  great  Electrical  Supply  com- 
pany of  Berhn  furnished  the  Buenos  Aires  market  with 
£500,000  of  electrical  apparatus  far  below  cost — at  a 
loss  of  £300,000  at  least — which  was  afterwards  repaid 
them  by  their  own  Government.  Hand  in  hand  with 
these  methods  went  also  the  control  of  all  the  agencies 
by  which  the  public  wants  were  supplied,  such  as  ad- 
vertising, transportation  and  distribution.  Germans  of 
all  classes  and  occupations  flocked  to  these  various  mar- 
kets in  order  to  control  every  branch  and  avenue  of 
trade  and  its  tributaries.  In  Belgium  for  example,  the 
Germans  controlled  most  of  the  merchandise  transport. 
Everywhere  they  established  their  banking  houses, 
and  by  offering  cheaper  credit  facilities  than  their  com- 
petitors they  secured  a  vast  volume  of  the  financial  busi- 
ness of  foreigners.  This  gave  them  an  insight  into  the 
urivate  affairs  of  their  trade  competitors  regarding  terms. 


prices,  etc.,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  for 
the  benefit  of  Germans.  They  started  iai  all  foreign  cities 
German  clubs  which  were  mere  centres  for  their  Govern- 
ment spies.  They  secured  interests  in  foreign  journals 
which  they  utilised  to  foster  German  influence  and  power, 
in  every  sphere.  To  what  extent  they  used  these  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  generosity  of 
their  unsuspecting  friends  and  neighbours,  Belgians, 
Dutch,  Itahans,  Americans — to  say  nothing  of  ourselves— 
the  history  of  the  past  twenty-nine  months  bears  eloquent 
testimony.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  Belgians  belie\ed 
that  within  a  few  years  the  annexation  oi  their  country 
to  tlie  German  Em]:)ire  was  a  certainty,  by  the  growtli 
and  extent  of  Germany's  peaceful  penetration. 

Free  Trade's  Fundamental   Error 

The  fiindaniental  error  of  Free  Traders,  is  in  supposing 
thai  trade  is  merely  an  exchange  of  commodities.  On  the 
contrary,  trade  nowadays  means  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities or  services  for  moi.iey  or  credit,  i.e.,  legal 
claims  upon  society.  The  object  of  the  successful 
trader  is  to  acquire  wealth,  which  takes  the 
form  of  investments — lands,  bonds,  shares,  mortgages, 
etc.  And  all  these  forms  of  wealth  are  merely  claims 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  State  upon  labour,  present 
and  future.  These  claims  are  a  source  of  economic 
po'wcr. 

Economic  power  is  the  basis  of  political  power.  Surely 
there  can  be  few  questions  more  serious  or  important 
than  into  whose  hands  the  economic  and  political 
power  of  a  nation  is  to  reside  ?  Moreover  the 
political  affairs  of  a  nation  naturally  affect  those  who 
control  its  economic  power,  for  the  reason  that  such 
power  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  authority  of  the 
State.  States  have  been  known  to  repudiate  their 
foreign  obligations.  Hence  universally  we  find  the 
foreign  claims  of  the  financial  and  commercial  classes 
of  each  country  backed  by  its  own  military  and  naval 
power.  The  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was  called 
upon  some  years  ago  to  enforce  the  claims  of  British 
owners  of  p:gyptian  bonds,  whilst  Germany  did  the  same 
with  Venezuela  on  behalf  of  her  own  financiers. 

Political  and  economic  power  arc  always  found  in 
close  alliance..  They  act  and  react  on  each  other,  each 
rendering  assistance  and  support  to  the  other  when  re- 
quired. Trade  warfare  is  therefore  a  struggle  for  economic 
power,  for  the  control  of  men  and  of  all  factors  of  wealth 
production.  International  Free  Trade  can  only  flourish 
among  free  nations.  It  cannot  be  •  truthfully  said  to 
exist  where  the  tools  of  trade — money  and  credit — are 
the  subjects  of  private  monopolies,  as  they  are  in  this 
country  to-day.  Moreover,  Free  Trade,  like  cricket, 
has  its  rules  and  obligations,  observance  of  which  is 
essential  to  a  continuance  of  the  policy.  With  a  nation 
like  Germany  that  holds  such  rules  and  obhgations  in 
contempt,  how  could  Free  Trade  be  resumed  or  attempted 
with  safety  ?  Free  traders'  are  right  in  asserting  that 
tariffs  tend  to  restrict  the  production  of  wealth.  If 
(iermany  had  succeeded  in  conquering  Europe,  Free 
Trade  would  probably  have  been  established  throughout 
the  entire  Continent  (which  would  have  become  an  en- 
larged Teutonic  Empire),  just  as  it  was  established 
throughout  Germany  when  Bismark  welded  all  the  former 
petty  States  into  one  nation.  No  Protectionist  or  Tariff 
Reformer  would  deny  that  economically  (Jermany  has 
benefited  enormously  by  the  abolition  of  all  her  former 
inter-State  tariffs. 

But  Europe  is  confronted  by  a  far  more  serious  danger 
than  a  curtailment  of  her  annual  wealth  production, 
and  that  is  the  danger  of  each  nation — especially  the 
smaller  ones — losing  its  liberty  and  nationality. 
Rather  than  forfeit  these  things,  few  would  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  annual  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  themselves  and  their  own  people  against 
such  a  menace.  On  behalf  of  the  future  security  of  the 
British  race  and  empire,  our  enemy — who  ad\'crtiscs 
liimself  as  our  sworn  and  implacable  foe,  who  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  false,  treacherous,  cunning,  and  utterly 
untrustworthy — should  be  denied  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  means  of  again  threatening  tlic  peace  and 
safety  of  the  world,  'i'he  measures  recommended  by  the 
Allied  representatives  at  the  Paris  Conference  should  be 
adopted  by  the  /Ulies  at  once. 
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MR.  BERTRAND  RUSSELL  is  a  philosopher  of 
some  repute,  antf  as  such  demands  our  respect. 
He  is  also  out  of  sympathy  with  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
ilierefore  challenges,  and  indeed  seems  to  expect,  a 
certain  measure  of  obloquy.  I  confess  that  I  approached 
his  new  book.  Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction  (George 
Allen  and  Unwin,  6s.  net),  with  misgi\ings  bred 
of  the  reputation  of  the  author.  What  dangerous  doc- 
trines of  Pro-Germanism  would  be  found  therein,  pro- 
pounded with  the  irresistible  force  of  Cambridge  logic  ? 
Would  I,  as  a  result  of  readmg  it,  be  less  whole-hearted 
in  my  support  of  the  national  elYort  to  burn  a  plague-spot 
out  of  Europe  ?  Is  the  book,  in  other  words,  likely  to 
hinder  the   successful   prosecution   of  the   wai"  ? 

Without  attempting  to  decide  whether  in  any  legal 
way  the  book  offends  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  , 
Act,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  answer  to  the 
last  question  is,  in  the  language  of  Westminster,  in  the 
negative.  Mr.  Russell  certainly  believes  that  the  war 
is  wrong,  and  that  England  was  wrong  in  going  to  war. 
But  he  brings  no  comfort  to  the  enemy  whom  he  severely 
trounces  for  their  crime  against  ci^■ilisation.  Nor  can 
he  hope  to  gain  any  great  measure  of  support  for  his 
views,  since  the  pacitists  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
temptuously dismissed  as  men  whose  impulsive  nature 
is  atrophied,  and  who  are  thus  more  harmful  to  a  nation 
c\en  than  those  whose  impulse  is  towards  war. 
***** 
The  theme  wliich  Mr.  Russell  expands  in  his  Principles 
of  Social  Reconstruction  is  easily  summarised.  Men 
are  m3re  often  moved  to  action  by  impulses  than  by 
conscious  purpose.  Impulses  are  of  two  kinds,  the  pos- 
sessive and  the  creatiye.  The  former  are  bad,  and  to  be 
discouraged ;  the  latter  are  good  and  to  be  encouraged. 
Here  is  a  formula  that  is  obviously  capable  of  wide 
ap]>lication,  and  Jlr.  Bertrand  RusseU  appUes  it  always 
with  interesting  and  sometimes  with  surprising  results. 
How  does  he  derive  from  it  a  '--ondcmnation  of  England's 
war  policy  ?  He  admits  that  GexTnany  is  the  aggressor. 
Aggression  is  obviously  a  possessive  impulse,  and  there- 
fore wrong,  but — and  here  Mr.  Russell  leaps  a  chasm  of 
thought  where  few  will  follow  him— opposition  to 
aggression  is  also  a  possessive  impulse  and  is  therefore 
also  wrong.  Even  if  that  were  granted,  and  it  is  an 
arguable  matter,  how  can  Mr.  Russell  sweep  aside  all  the 
creative  ideals  which  have  inspired  men  to  give  up  the 
final  and  most  cherished  possession  of  their  Uves  ? 

Mr.  Russell  se^s  in  an  artist  killed  in  battle  simply  a 
loss  to  civilisation,  but  is  not  this  to  fall  into  that  error 
of  materialism  against  which  his  whole  book,  where  it 
has  any  value,  is  directed  .'  He  is  all  for  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  it  would  seem,  but  for  the  spirit  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  He  cannot  see  the  value  of  that 
most  fruitful  of  all  impulses,  the  impulse  of  self-sacrifice. 
One  suspects  whether  he  has  entirely  purged  fiimself  of 
the  possessive  impulse. 

***** 

After  all,  how  much  of  this  sort  of  argument  is  merely 
a  matter  of  \Nords  ?  Mr.  Russell  is  a  master  of  words,  but 
e\en  they  sometimes  betray  him  and  show,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  weak  points  in  his  theory.  Let  us  take  an 
example,  almost  at  random.  Mr.  Russell  is  talking  about 
j)roperty  which,  like  war,  is  one  of  the  obnoxious  in- 
stitutions due  to  the  possessive  impulse.  We  look 
anxiously  for  his  treatment  of  that  crux  of  the  socialists 
and  the  communists,  the  question  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  property  which  must  be  individualised,  if  only  for  a 
short  time,  for  the  support  of  life.  One  would  almost 
miss  fiis  treatment  of  the  point  in  the  text  where 
it  is  dismissed  in  a  sentence  :  "  When  we  are  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed,  further  material  goods  are  needed 
only  for  ostentation."  We  have  read  that  so  often- 
before  that  we  should  perhaps  pass  it  by  without  further 
consideration  were  not  attention  called  to  it  by  a  foot- 
note :  "  Except  by  that  small  minority  who  are  capable 
of  artistic  enjoyment."     How  this  footnote  illuminates 


the  text !  What  is  "  ostentation  "  in  one  class,  is  appa- 
rently "  artistic  enjoyment  "  in  another  ?  Are  there  not 
degrees  of  "  artistic  enjoyment  ?  "  Who  shall  decide 
where  "  artistic  enjoyment  "  ends,  and  "  ostentation  " 
begins  }  Of  a  truth  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  words. 
We  thank  Mr.  Russell  for  the  stimulating  interest  of  an 
old-fashioned  academic  debate,  but — let  us  get  on  with 
the  fighting  and  get  it  over  successfully  as  soon  as  possible 
so  as  really  to  enjoy  these  things  again. 
***** 

Here  is  a  contrast  as  strong  as  possible  to  Mr.  Russell's 
placid  tract.  Some  Russian  Heroes,  Saints  and  Sinners, 
by  Sonia  E.  Howe  (Williams  and  Norgate,  7s.  6d.  net), 
is  a  book  of  blood  and  thunder.  It  gives  us  a  vivid 
but  rather  dreadful  study  of  Russia,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  portraits,  up  to,  but  not  including  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great.  We  begin  with  some  ghmpses  of  the  com- 
munity of  traders  in  furs  and  honey  in  prehistoric 
times.  We  pass  in  review  a  scries  of  strange  figures, 
such  as  St.  Vladimir,  Sergei,  Radonejski,  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
Yermak,  and  the  false  Dmitri,  heroes,  saints  and  sinners, 
some  one,  some  another,  some  a  strange  blending  of  all 
three,  all  belonging  to  an  age  when  human  hfe  was  held 
of  little  account.  We  finish  with  the  great  schism  in 
the  Russian  Church  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  Boyar3'iwia 
Morozov  for  the  Old  Faith.  Mrs.  Howe,  who  has  made 
an  interesting  book  out  of  material  in  wliich  slie  is  so  well 
versed,  concludes  with  the  hope  "  tfiat  Russians  of  the 
present  day  in  their  loveablencss,  or  even  in  their 
apparent  unreasonableness,  may  become  better  under- 
stood by  their  British  friends,  it  it  is  borne  m  mind  that 
they  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Heroes, 
Saints  and  Sinners  portrayed  in  this  \olume."  For 
this  hope  to  come  to  fruition,  the  reader  must  bring 
some   faith  and  sympathy  to   the   reading. 

3|(  S|!  !(C  «|C  9|E 

In  My  Life  and  Work  (John  Lane,  7s.  6d.  net),  Mr. 
Edmund  KnowlesMuspratt,  who  started  the  book  in  his 
eightieth  year  three  years  ago,  writes  a  record  of  a  life 
of  useful  ser\ice.  Mr.  Muspratt  is  particularly  well 
known  for  his  benefactions  and  other  services  to  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  and  to  the  historian  both  of 
Liverpool  (of  which  Mr.  Muspratt  gives  seme  interesting 
reminiscences  of  seventy  j^cars  ago),  and  of  its  University 
his  book  will  provide  much  in\aluable  material.  Mr. 
Muspratt  was  as  a  young  man,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Baron  Liebig  (indeed  it  was  to  save  the  author's  sister 
in  a  serious  illness  that  the  famous  meat  essence  was  in- 
vented), and  both  he  and  other  members  of  his  family 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  many  of  the 
developments  in  commercially-applied  science  during  the 
past  century.  Mr.  Muspratt  does  not,  however,  take  a 
purely  materialistic  view  of  life,  and  indeed  ascribes  the 
surrender  of  the  better  German  spirit  to  Prussian 
militarism,  chiefly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth  that 
followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  is  a  lover  of 
the  Arts,  having  an  hereditary  fondness  for  the  stage  in 
particular.  We  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  development 
of  our  newer  centres  of  learning  in  our  old  centres  of 
industry  from  this  provincial  celebrity,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  cultured  man  of  the  world.  His  book  has  also 
considerable  political  interest. 

***** 

Every  week  now  brings  its  volume  of  poems— one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  of  the  war.  There  is  usually,  too, 
something  worth  noting  in  each  volume.  Mr.  E.  Vine 
Hall,  as  The  Last  Line  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,'  2s.  6d.  net) 
shows,  has  the  lyrical  impulse  without  much  originaUty 
either  of  thought  or  expression,  but  he  gives  us  two  or 
three  poems  on  flying  that  are  worth  lingering  over. 
Less  ordinary  are  the  poems,  chiefly  in  Lincolnshire 
dialect,  in  Mr.  Bernard  Gilbert's  War  Workers  (Erskine, 
Macdonald,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  net).  Here  we  see  the 
war  as  it  affects  the  rustic  mind,  and  there  is  some  true 
pathos  and  humour,  together  with  some  very  savage 
.satire,  in  several  of  these  verses.  I  particiflarly  like  the 
countryman's  dirge  for  his  pal,  Nichol  Bee. 
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The  Golden  Triangle 

By  Maurice  Leblanc 

[Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos  1 


Synopsis  :  Captain  Patrice  Belval,  a  wounded  French 
•offico,  overhears  in  a  restaurant  in  Paris  the  details  of  a 
plot  between  two  men  for  the  abduction  of  a  nurse  who  is 
known  to  her  patients  as  "  Little  Mother  Coralie."  Belval 
gathers  together  seven  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Rue  Pierre 
Charron,  and  defeats  the  plan  of  the  abductors,  who  try 
to  get  Little  Mother  Coralie  away  in  a  taxicab.  Belval 
lakes  Coralie  to  his  house,  whither  one  of  his  seven  men 
brings  one  of  the  abductors,  who,  before  he  can  be  questioned, 
IS  strangled  by  his  confederates  in  'the  room  in  which  he 
has  been  confined.  Belval,  feeling  that  the  fact  of  having 
been  maimed  in  the  service  of  his  country  is  an  honour 
rather  than  a  disability,  declares  his  love  to  Coralie,  only 
to  be  told  by  her  that  she  is  already  married,  and  that  he 
must  make  no  further  effort  even  to  retain  her  friendship 
— she  suggests  that  there  might  b?-  danger  for  him  in  a  friend- 
ship with  herself.  That  night,  after  Coralie  has  left  him. 
Belval  has  sent  to  him  anonymously  a  box  containing 
a  large  rusty  key,  and  later  he  sees  in  the  sky  a  rain  of 
sparks,  which  had  b:cn  mentioned  by  Coralie's  would  b: 
■abductors  as  a  signal  possessing  mysterious   significance. 

CHAPTER    III 

The  Rusty  Key 

WHEN  Patrice  Belval  was  eight  years  old,  he  was 
sent  from  Paris,  where  he  had  lived  till  tjien, 
to  a  French  boarding-school  in  London.  Here  he 
remained  for  ten  years.  At  first  he  nsed  to  hear 
irom  his  father  weekly.  Then,  one  day,  the  head-master 
told  him  that  he  was  an  orphan,  that  provision  had  been 
made  "for  tlie  cost  of  his  education  and  that  on  his  majority 
he  would  receive  through  an  English  solicitor  his  paternal 
inheritance,  amounting  to  some  eight  thousand  pounds. 

Two  hundred  thousand  francs  could  never  be  enough  for 
•a  young  man  who  soon  proved  himself  to  possess  expensive 
tastes  and  who,  when  sent  to  Algeria  to  perform  his  military 
service,  found  means  to  run  up  twenty  thousand  francs'  of 
debts  before  coming  into  his  money.  He  therefore  started 
by  squandering  his  patrimony  and,  having  done  so,  settled 
down  to  work.  Endowed  with  an  active  temperament  and 
an  ingenious  brain,  possessing  no  special  vocation,  but  capable 
of  anything  that  calls  for  initiative  and  resolution,  full  of 
ideas,  with  both  the  will  and  the  knowledge  to  carry  out  an 
enterprise,  he  inspired  confidence  in  others,  found  capital 
as  he  needed  it  and  started  one  venture  after  another,  in- 
cluding electrical  schemes,  the  purchase  of  rivers  and  water- 
falls,"'" the  organisation  of  motor  services  in  the  colonies, 
of  steamship  lines  and  of  mining  companies.  In  a  few  years, 
he  had  floated  a  dozen  of  such  enterprises,  all  of  which  suc- 
ceeded. ' 

The  war  came  to  him  as  a  wonderful  adventure.  He  flung 
himself  into  it  with  heart  and  soul.  As  a  sergeant  in  a 
colonial  regiment,  he  won  his  Ueutenant's  stripes  on  the 
Mame.  He  was  wounded  in  the  calf  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  had  it  amputated  the  same  day.  Two  months 
after,  by  some  mysterious  wire  pulling,  cripple  though  he 
was,  he  began  to  go  up  as  observer  in  the  aeroplane  of  one 
of  our  best  pilots.  A  shrapnel-shell  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  both  heroes  on  the  loth  of  January.  This  time. 
Captain  Belval,  suffering  from  a  serious  wound  in  the  head, 
was  discharged  and  sent  to  the  hospital  in  the  Avenue  des 
Champs-Elysees.  About  the  same  period,  the  lady  whom 
he  was  to  call  Little  Mother  Coralie  also  entered  the  hospital, 
as  a  nurse. 

There  he  was  trepanned.  The  operation  was  successful, 
but  complications  remained.  He  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  though  he  never  uttered  a  complaint  and,  in  fact,  with 
his  own  good  humour  kept  up  the  spirits  of  his  companions 
in  misfortune,  all  of  whom  were  devoted  to  him.  He  made 
them  laugh,  consoled  them  and  stimulated  them  with  his 
cheeriness  and  his  constant  happy  manner  of  facing  the  worst 
positions. 

Not  one  of  them  is  ever  likely  to  forget  the  way  in  which 
he  received  a  manufacturer  who  called  to  sell  him  a  mechanical 
leg  : 

"  Aha,  a  mechanical  leg  !  And  what  for,  sir  ?  To  take  in 


people,  I  suppose,  so  that  they  may  not  notice  that  I've 
lost  a  bit  of  mine  ?  Then  you  consider,  sir,  that  it's  a  blemish 
to  have  your  leg  amputated,  and  that  I,  a  French  officer 
ought  to  hide  it  as  a  disgrace  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  captain.     Still     ..." 
"  And  what's  the  price  of  that  apparatus  of  yours  ?  " 
"  Five  hundred  francs." 

"  Five  hundred  francs  !  And  you  think  me  capable  of 
spending  five  hundred  francs  on  a  mechanical  leg,  when  there 
are  a  hundred  thousand  poor  devils  who  have  been  wounded 
as  I  have  and  who  will  have  to  go  on  showing  their  wooden 
stumps  ? 

The  men  sitting  within  hearing  revelled  with  delight. 
Little  Mother  Coralie  herself  listened  with  a  smile.  And 
what  would  Patrice  Belval  not  have  given  for  a  smile  from 
Little  Mother  Coralie  ? 

As  he  told  her,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  the 
first,  touched  by  her  appealing  beauty,  her  artless  grace, 
her  soft  eyes,  her  gentle  soul  which  seemed  to  bend  over  the 
patienfs  and  to  fondle  them  like  a  soothing  caress.  From  the 
very  first,  the  charm  of  her  stole  into  his  being  and  at  the 
same  time  compassed  it  about.  Her  voice  gave  him  new 
life.  She  bewitched  him  with  the  glance  of  her  eyes  and  with 
her  fragrant  presence.  And  yet,  while  yielding  to  the  empire 
of  his  love,  he  had  an  immense  craving  to  devote  himself 
and  to  place  his  strength  at  the  service  of  this  delicate  little 
creature,  whom  he  felt  to  be  surrounded  with  danger. 

And  now  events  were  proving  that  he  was  right,  the  danger 
was  taking  definite  shape  and  he  had  had  the  happiness  to 
snatch  Coralie  from  the  grasp  of  her  enemies.  He  rejoiced 
at  the  result  of  the  first  battle,  but  could  not  look  upon  it 
as  over.  The  attacks  were  bound  to  be  repeated.  And 
even  now  was  he  not  entitled  to  ask  himself  if  there  was  not 
some  close  connection  between  the  plot  prepared  against 
Coralie  that  morning  and  the  sort  of  signal  given  by  the  shower 
of  sparks  ?  Did  the  two  facts  announced  by  the  speakers 
at  the  restaurant  not  form  part  of  the  same  suspicious 
machination  ? 

The  sparks  continued  to  glitter  in  the  distance.  So  far  as 
Patrice  Belval  could  judge,  they  came  from  the  riverside, 
at  some  spot  between  two  extreme  points  which  might  be 
the  Trocadero  on  the  left  and  the  Gare  de  Passy  on  tlie 
right. 

"  A  mile  or  two  at  most,  as  the  crow  flies,"  he  said  to  him- 
self.    "  Why  not  go  there  ?     We'll  soon  see." 

A  faint  light  filtered  through  the  key-hole  of  a  door  on  the 
second  floor.  It  was  Ya-Bon's  room  ;  and  the  matron  had 
told  him  that  Ya-Bon  .was  playing  cards  with  his  sweetheait. 
He  walked  in. 

Ya-Bon  was  no  longer  playing.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in  an 
armchair,  in  front  of  the  outspread  cards,  and  on  the  pinned- 
back  sleeVe  hanging  from  his  left  shoulder  lay  the  head  of  a 
woman,  an  appallingly  common  head,  with  lips  as  thick 
as  Ya-Bon's,  revealing  a  set  of  black  teeth,  and  with  a  yellow, 
greasy  skin  that  seemed  soaked  in  oil.  It  was  Angele,  the 
kitchen-maid,  Ya-Bon's  sweetheart.     She  snored  aloud. 

Patrice  looked  at  them  contentedly.  The  sight  confirmed 
the  truth  of  liis  theories.  If  Ya-Bon  could  find  some  one  to 
care  for  him,  might  not  the  most  sadly  mutilated  heroe^; 
aspire  likewise  to  all  the  joys  of  love  ? 

He  touched  the  Senegalese  on  the  shoulder.     Ya-Bon  woke 
up  and  smiled,  or  rather,  divining  the  presence  of  his  captain 
smiled  even  before  he  woke. 
"  I  want  you,  Ya-Bon." 

Ya-Bon  uttered  a  grunt -of  pleasure  and  gave  a  push  to 
Angele,  who  fell  over  on  the  table  and  went  on  snoring. 

Coming  out  of  the  house.  Patrice  saw  no  more  sparks. 
They  were  hidden  behind  the  trees.  He  walked  along  the 
boulevard  and,  to  save  time,  went  by  the  Ceinture  railway 
to  the  Avenue  Henri-Martin.  Here  he  turned  down  the 
Rue  de  la  Tour,  which  runs  to  Passy. 

On  the  way,  he  kept  talking  to  Ya-Bon  about  what  he 
had  in  his  mind,  though  he  well  knew  that  the  negro  did 
not  understand  much  of  what  he  said.  But  this  was  a  habit 
with  him.  Ya-Bon,  first  his  comrade-in-arms  and  then 
his  orderly,  was  as  devoted  to  him  as  a  dog.  He  had  lost  a 
limb  on  the  same  day  as  his  officer  and  was  wounded  in  the 
head  on  the  same  day  ;  he  believed  himself  destined  to  under- 
go the  same  experiences  throughout ;     and  he  rejoiced  at 
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having  been  twice  wounded  just  as  he  would  have  rejoiced 
at  dying  at  the  same  time  as  Captain  Belval.  On  his  side, 
the  captain  rewarded  this  humble,  dumb  devotion  by  un- 
bending genially  to  liis  companion  ;  he  treated  him  with  an 
ironical  and  sometimes  impatient  humour  whic|i  heightened 
the  negro's  love  for  him.  Ya-Bon  played  the  part  of  the 
passive  confid  nt  who  is  consulted  without  being  regarded 
and  who  is  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  interlocutor's  hasty 
temper. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  Master  Ya-Bon  ?  "  asked 
tilt  captain,  walking  arm-in-arm  with  him.  "  I  have  an 
idea  that  it's  all  part  of  the  same  business.  Do  you  tWnk 
so  too  ?  " 

Ya-Bon  had  two  grunts,  one  of  which  meant  yes,  the 
otlier  no.     He  grunted  out  : 

•'  Yes." 

"  So  there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  the  officer  declared, 
"  and  we  must  admit  that  Lit'.le  Mother  Coralie  is  threatened 
with  a  fresh  danger.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Y'es,"  grunted  Ya-Bon,  who  always  approved,  on  principle. 

"  Very  well.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  that  shower 
of  sparks  means.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that,  as  wc  had 
our  first  visit  from  the  Zeppelins  a  week  ago  .  .  .  Are 
you  listening  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  thought  that  it  was  a  treacherous  signal  with  a  view 
to  a  second  Zeppelin  visit     .     .     ." 

"  Yes." 

"  No,  you  idiot,  it's  not  yes.  How  could  it  be  a  Zeppghn 
signal  when,  according  to  the  conversation  whicii  1  over- 
heard, the  signal  had  already  been  given  twice  before  the 
war.     Besides,  is  it  really  a  signal  ? 

"No." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  no  ?  W'hat  else  could  it  be,  you 
silly  ass  ?  You'd  do  better  to  hold  your  tongue  and  hsten  to 
me,  all  the  more  as  you  don't  even  know  what  it's  all  about 
.  .  .  No  more  do  1,  for  that  matter,  and  I  confess  that 
I'm  at  an  utter  loss.  Lord,  it's  a  complicate!  business  ;  and 
I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  solving  these  problems  !  " 

Patrice  Belval  was  even  more  perplexed  when  he  came  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tour.  There  were  several  roads 
in  front  of  him  ;  and  he  did  not  know  which  to  take.  More- 
over, though  he  was  in  the  middle  of  Passy,  not  a  spark  shone 
in  the  dark  sky. 

"  It's  finished,  I  e.xpect,"  he  said,  "  and  we've  had  our 
trouble  for  nothing.  It's  your  fault,  Ya-Bon.  If  you 
hadn't  made  me  lose  precious  moments  in  snatching  you 
from  the  arms  of  your  beloved,  we  should  have  arrived  in 
time.     I  admit  Angele's  charms,  but,  after  all     .     .     ." 

He  took  his  bearings,  feeling  more  and  more  undecided 
The  expedition  undertaken  on  chance  and  with  insufficient 
information  was  certainly  yielding  no  results  ;  and  he  was 
thinking  of  abandoning  it  when  a  closed  private  car  came  out 
of  the  Rue  Franklin,  from  the  direction  of  the  Trocadero, 
and  someone  inside  shouted  through  the  speaking  tube  : 

"  Bear  to  the  left  .  .  .  and  then  straight  on,  till  I 
stop  you." 

Now  it  appeared  to  Captain  Belval  that  this  voice  had 
the  same  foreign  inflection  as  one  of  those  which  he  had  heard 
that  morning  at  the  restaurant. 

"  Can  it  be  the  beggar  in  the  grey  hat,"  he  muttered, 
"  one  of  those  who    tried  to  carry  off  Little  Mother  CoraUe  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  grunted  Ya-Bon. 

'>>Yes.  The  signal  of  the  sparks  explains  his  presence  in 
these  parts.  We  mustn't  lose  sight  of  this  track.  Off  with 
you,  Ya-Bon." 

But  there  was  no  need  for  Ya-Bon  to  hurry.  The  car  had 
gone  down  the  Rue  Raynouard  ;  and  Belval  himself  arrived 
just  as  it  was  stopping  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
turning,  in  front  of  a  large  carriage  entrance  on  the  left- 
hand  side. 

Five  men  alighted.  One  of  them  rang.  Thirty  or  forty 
seconds  passed.  Then  Patrice  heard  the  bell  tinkle  a  second 
time.  The  five  men  waited,  standing  packed  close  together 
on  the  pavement.  At  last,  after  a  tliird  ring,  a  small  wicket 
contrived  in  one  of  the  folding-doors  opened. 

There  was  a  pause  and  some  argument.  Whoever  had 
opened  the  wicket  appeared  to  be  asking  for  explanations. 
But  suddenly  two  of  the  men  bore  heavily  on  the  folding- 
door^^which  gave  way  before  their  thrust  and  let  the  whole 
gang  through. 

There  was  a  loud  noise  as  the  door  slammed  to.  Captain 
Belval  at  once  studied  his  surroundings. 

The  Rue  Raynouard  is  an  old  country  road  which  at  one 
time  used  to  wind  among  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  village 
of  Passy,  on  the  side  of  the  hills  bathed  by  the  Seine.  In 
certain  places,  which  unfortunately  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare,  it  'has  retained  a  provincial  aspect.  It  is 
skirted  by  old  properties.  Old  houses  stand  hidden  amidst 
the  trees  ;    that  in  which  Balzac  lived  has  been  piously  pre- 


served. It  was  in  this  street  that  the  mysterious  garden  lay 
where  Arsene  Lupin  discovered  a  farmer-general's  diamonda 
hidden  in  a  crack  of  an  old  sun-dial.-* 

The  car  was  still  standing  outside  the  house  into  wliich 
the  five  men  had  forced  their  way  ;  and  this  prevented  Patrice 
Belval  from  coming  nearer.  It  was  built  in  continuation 
of  a  wall  and  secmi-d  to  be  one  of  the  private  mansions  dating 
back  to  the  First  Empire.  It  had  a  very  long  front  with  two 
rows  of  round  windows,  protected  by  gratings  on  the  ground 
floor  and  sohd  shutters  on  the  storey  above.  There  was 
anotlier  building  farther  down,  forming  a  separate  wing. 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  done  on  this  side,"  said  the  captain. 
"  It's  as  impregnable  as  a  feudal  stronghold.  Let's  look 
elsewhere." 

From  the  Rue  Raynouard,  narrow  lanes,  which  used  to 
divide  the  old  properties,  make  their  way  down  to  the  river. 
One  of  them  skirted  the  wall  that  preceded  the  house.  Belval 
turned  down  it  with  Ya-Bon.  It  was  constructed  with  ugly 
pointed  pebbles,  was  broken  into  steps  and  faintly  lighted 
by  the  gleam  of  a  street  lamp. 

"  Lend  me  a  hand,  Ya-Bon.  The  wall  is  too  high.  But 
perhaps  with  the  aid  of  the  lamp-post     .     .     ." 

Assisted  by  the  negro,  he  hoisted  himself  to  the  lamp 
and  was  stretching  out  one  of  his  hands  when  he  notice  1  that 
all  this  part  of  the  wall  bristled  with  broken  glass  which  made 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  grasp.     He  slid  down  again. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Ya-Bon,"  he  said,  angrily,  "  you  might 
have  warned  me  !  Another  second  and  you  would  have  made 
me  cut  my  hands  to  pieces.  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? 
In  fact,  I  can't  imagine  what  made  you  so  anxious  to  come 
with  me  at  all  costs." 

There  was  a  turn  in  the  lane,  hiding  the  light,  so  that  they 
were  now  in  utter  darkness  ;  and  Captain  Belval  had  to  grope 
his  way  along.  He  felt  the  negro's  hand  come  down  upon  hia 
shoulder. 

"  Whatdo  you  want,  Ya-Bon  ?  " 

The  hand  pushed  him  against  the  wall.  At  this  spot, 
there  was  a  door  in  an  embrasure. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  said,  "that's  a  door.  Do -you  think  I 
didn't  see  it  ?  Oh,  no  one  has  eyes  but  Master  Ya-Bon,  1 
suppose  !  " 

Ya-Bon  handed  him  a  box  of  matches.  He  struck  several, 
one  after  the  other,  and  examined  the  d  ior. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "There's 
nothing  to  be  done.  Massive  wood,  barred  and  studded 
with  iron.  .  .  .  Look,  there's  no  handle  on  this  side, 
merely  a  key-hole  .  .  .  Ah,  what  we  want  is  a  key,  made 
to  measure  and  cut  for  the  purpose  '  .  .  .  For  instance, 
a  key  like  the  one  which  the  commissionaire  left  for  me  at 
the  home  just  now     ..." 

He  stopped.  An  absurd  idea  flitted  througli  his  brain  ; 
and  yet,  absurd  as  it  was,  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  per- 
form the  trifling  action  which  it  suggested  to  him.  He 
therefore  retraced  his  steps.  He  had  the  key  on  him.  He 
took  it  from  his  pocket 

He  struck  a  fresh  hght.  The  key-hole  appeared.  Belval 
inserted  the  key  at  the  first  attempt.  He  bore  on  it  to  the  left  ; 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock.     He  pushed  the  door  ;  it  opened. 

The  negro  did  not  stir  a  foot.  Patrice  could  understand 
his  amazement,  for  he  himself  was  equaUy  amazed.  By 
what  unprecedented  miracle  was  the  key  just  the  key 
of  this  very  door  ?  By  what  miracle  was  the  unknown 
person  who  had  sent  it  him  able  to  guess  that  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  use  it  without  further  instructions  ?  A 
miracle  indeed  ! 

But  Patrice  had  resolved  to  act  without  trying  to  solve 
the  riddle  which  a  mischievous  chance  seemed  bent  upon 
setting  him. 

"  Come  along  in,"  he  repeated,  triumphantly. 

Branches  struck  him  in  the  face  and  he  perceived  that  he 
was  walking  on  grass  and  that  there  must  be  a  garden  lying 
in  front  of  him.  It  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  the 
paths  against  the  blackness  of  the  turf ;  and,  after  walking 
for  a  minute  or  two,  he  hit  his  foot  against  some  rocks  with  a 
sheet  of  water  on  them. 

"  Oh,  confound  it  !  "  he  cursed.  "  I'm  all  wet.  Dcunn 
you   Ya-Bon !  " 

He  had  not  finished  speaking  when  a  furious  barking  was 
heard  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  ;  and  the  sound  at  once 
came  nearer,  with  extreme  rapidity.  Patrice  realisd  that  a 
watch-dog,  perceiving  their  presence,  was  rushing  upon  them  ; 
and,  brave  as  he  was,  he  shuddered,  because  of  the  im- 
pressi\eness  of  this  attack  in  complete  darkness.  How  was 
he  to  defend  himself  ?  A  shot  would  betray  them  ;  and  yet 
he  carried  no  weapon  but  his  revolver. 

The  dog  came  dashing  on,  a  powerful  animal,' to  jndge  by 
(Continued  on  pa^e  22) 
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For  Members  of  the 
Expeditionary  Forces 
and    Prisoners    of  War 

HORLICK'S 
RATION 

OF 

MALTED    MILK 
TABLETS. 


A  round,  air-tight  tin  weigh- 
ins  7  ozs.  and  conialniny  80 
jiighly  compres-sed  tablets. 
From  10  to  20  tablets  dis- 
solve'! in  the  mouth  as  re- 
quired supiJly  the  nourishment 
given  by  an  ordinary  meal, 
and  tliey  quickly  restore 
energy  and  vitality.  The  con- 
tents of  one  tin  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  strength  and 
vigour  for  24  hooirs  without 
any  other  food.  The  tablets 
also  relieve    thirst. 


SERVICE   SAFEGUARDS 
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That  Defy  the   Wildest   Weather. 


An    everyday  incident 
near  the  fighting  line. 

Send       one     to      ^STOXJFt      Soldiex?. 

Price  1/6  each,  post  free  to  any  address. 

See     that    our   name    appears     on 
every  container. 

If  your  Chemist  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will    send     the    tin    post    free    to    any 
address   on  receipt  of  1/6      Give  FULL 
name  and  address  to   which    you    wish 
the   ration    sent,    also    state   your  own 
name    and   address,   and  write    plainly. 
Be  particular  to  give  regimental  number, 
rank,   name,   squadron   or   company,    bat- 
talion, battery,  regiment  (or  other  unit). 
staff  appointment  or  department.      State 
with     which    Expeditionary    Force    your 
Soldier  i3  serving. 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co. 

Slough,  Bucks,  England. 
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WRIST  WATCH 

JVith  UNBREAKABLE  GLASS. 

The  "LAND  &  WATLR"  WRIST  WATCH 
is    a  genuine    damp  and  dust-proof  watch, 

With  special  screw-in  movement,  unbreakable  glass  and 
luminous  face.  Ihe  movement  is  fully  jewelled  and  is 
filled  with  micrometer  regulator  to  give  tine  adjustment. 
It  is  compensated  for  all  positions  and  temperatures- 
specially  balanced  and  built  to  withstand  shock.  It  is  the 
finest  quality  Timekeeper  obtainab  e  and  has  been  proved 
by  practical  tests  in  the  trenches,  equal  in  accuracy  to  a 
40-Guinea  Chronometer.  For  Nava!  and  Military  men  it  is 
the  Ideal  Watch  and  is  being  worn  by  numerous  officers 
of  bpth  services.  When  writing  please  state  whether 
black  or  white  dial  is  preferred,  mentioning  reference  200. 
At  the  side  is  illustrated  the  Now  5TE.YtL  WRISTLtT  as  highly 
reconunonded  in  the   editorial  column  of    "  l_AND    &   WATLR." 


STEYEL  WRISTLET 
self  -aUjusfabt-'  -fits  any 
size  wrist  or  any  part  ^ 
arm.  Strong  anj  dura- 
bte,  permitting  mt'.ch  to 
be  turn  d  over  and  worn 
lace  downward",,  thus 
doin%  away  with  dial 
protectors. 
Silver  f  iBtEd.  -     "/(i 

Bv  post.       -  a/u 


The  '•  I  and  &  Water  "  WristWatch,  with 
Unbreakable    Glass  and    Luminous     Dial 

Obtainable  only  from — 

Messrs.    BIRCH    &    GAYDON,    Ltd., 

Watch  and  Technical  Instrument 

Makers        to       the      Admiral^, 

153    FENCHURCH   ST.,   LONDON,    E.G. 

West  End  Branch— \^  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 

i  l;!t3  J.  Barwi<^e) 


Designed  by  BurbeiTys  and 
made  in  their  exclusive 
Weave-Proof  materials, 

Provide  a  healthful  and  com- 
fortable defence  against  rain, 
sleet,  or  snow. 

Ensure  reliable  security  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  heat-con- 
densing agent — such  as  rubber 
or  oiled  silk — that  would  make 
them  injurious  to  hedlth. 

Exclude  biting  wind  and  are 
luxuriously  warming  in 
wintry  weather. 

Lightweight  and  air-free,  can 
be  worn  on  mild  days  without 
discomfort. 

Strong  and  durable,  withstand 
the  roughest  usage  without 
loss  of  their  protective  powers. 


Invaluable 


THE   BURFRON 

The  ideal  coat  for  the  Airman. 
Has  no  openings  in  front 
through  which  wind  or  wat 
can  penetraite,  and  fastens 
with   two  buttons  only. 


Officers' 
Complete 
Kits  in  2 
te  4  Days 
or  Ready 
for   Use.- 


THE     TIELOCKEN 

Doubly  covers  every  vulnerable  part 
of  the  body,  providing,  from  chin  to 
knees,  the  most  efficient  ajid  com- 
foi-tabl©  safeguard  yet  invented. 
Fastens  with  a  strap-and-buckla 
instead  of  buttons. 


BURBERRY    TRENCH-WARM 


THE     BURBERRY 

Thousands  of  Officers  in  both  services  wear 
this  world-famous  weatherproof  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others,  because  they  know  that 
"  The  Burberry  ensures  comfort  and  se- 
curity in  evea-y  kind  of  weather." 

BURBERRY    TRENCH-WARM 

Combines  the  servicfti  of  three  coa.ts  in  one 
garment.  A  WEATHERPROOF  that  lieeps 
out  any  rain  that  an  oilskin  keeps  out;  a 
Camel  Flesoe  BRITISH  WARM;  and  a 
double-fronted  TRENCH-COAT  that  pro- 
vides snug   warmth  on  the  bitterest   day. 


MOUFFLON 

The  fleece  of  the  Corsicaa  mountain 
sheep,  famed  for  its  warmth-giving, 
light-weight  properties.  Very  handsome, 
and  the  one  perfect  pelt  for  Military  use. 
TRENCH  AND  BRIIISH  WARM  GOATS 
Lined  Moufflon  Fleece 
Burberrys  hold  an  immcHse  stock  of 
Fur  Coats  for  Motor,  Aviation,  i\tilitary 
and  Civilian  wear.  Furs  of  all  descrip- 
tions.    Best  qualities  and  picked  skins. 

BURBERRYS 

HAYMARKET      LONDON 

BouL  Maleiherbes  PARIS ;  &  Provincial  Aseati 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  20) 
the  noise  it  made,  suggesting  the  rush  of  a  wild  boar  through 
tlie  copsewood.  It  must  have  broken  its  chain,  for  it  was 
accompa  lied  by  the  clatter  of  iron.  Patrice  braced  himself 
to  meet  It.  But  through  the  darkness  he  saw  Va-Bon  pasi 
before  him  to  protect  liim  ;  and  the  impact  took  place  almost 
at  once. 

"  Here,  Isay,  Ya-Bon  !  Why  did  you  get  in  front  of  me  ? 
It's  all  right,  my  lad,  I'm  coming  I" 

The  two  adversaries  had  rolled  over  on  the  grass.  Patrice 
stooped  down,  seeking  to  rescue  the  negro.  He  touched  the 
hair  of  an  animal  and  then  Ya-Bons  clothes.  But  the  two 
were  wriggling  on  the  ground  in  so  compact  a  mass  and  light- 
ing so  frantically  that  his  interference  was  useless. 

Moreover  the  contest  did  not  last  long.  In  a  few  minutes, 
the  adversaries  had  ceased  to  move.  A  strangled  death- 
rattle  issued  from  the  group. 

"  Is  it  all  right,  Ya-Bon  }  "  whispered  the  captain,  anxi- 
ously. « 

The  negro  stood  up  with  a  grunt.  By  the  light  of  a  match 
Patrice  .sa  v  that  he  was  holding  at  the  end  of  his  outstretched 
arm.  of  the  one  arm  with  which  he  had  h;jd  to  defend  himself, 
a  huge  dog.  which  was  gurgling,  clutched  round  the  throat 
by  Ya-Bon's  implacable  lingers.  A  broken  chain  hung  from 
its  neck. 

■'  Thank  you,  Ya-Bon.  I've  had  a  narrow  escape.  You 
can  let  him  go  now.     He  can't  do  us  any  harm,  I  think."    • 

Ya-Bon  obeyed.  But  he  had  no  doubt  squeezed  too  tight. 
iJie  dog  writhed  on  the  srass,  for  a  moment,  gave  a  few 
moans  and  then  lay  without  movmg. 

"Poor  brute!  '  said  Patrice.  "After  all,  he  only  did 
his  thity  in  going  for  the  burglars  that  we  are.  Let  us  do. 
ours.  Ya-Bon,  wnich  is  nothing  like  as  plain." 

.Something  that  shone  like  a  window  pane  guided  his 
steps  and  led  h'm,  by  a  series  of  sta  rs  cut  in  the  rock  in 
successive  terraces,  to  the  level  of  the  ground  on  whicli  the 
hou.se  was  built.  On  this  side  also,  all  the  windows  were 
round  and  high  up.  like  those  in  the  streets,  and  barricaded 
with  shutters.  But  one  of  them  allowed  the  light  which  he 
had  seen  from  below  to  filter  through. 

Telling  Va-Bon  to  hide  in  "the  shrubberies,  he  went  up  to 
the  house,  listened,  caught  an  indistinct  sound  of  voices, 
discovered  that  the  shutters  were  too  firmly  closed  to  enable 
him  either  to  see  or  to  hear  and,  in  this  wav,  after  the  fourth 
window,  reached  a  flight  of  steps.  At  the  top  of  the  steps 
was  a  door. 

"  -Since  they  sent  me  the  key  of  the  garden,"    he  said  to 
himself,  "  there's  no  reason  why  this  door,  which  leads  from 
the  house  into  the  garden,  should  not  be  open.  " 
It  was  open. 

The  voices  indoors  were  now  more  clearly  perceptible  ; 
and  Belval  observed  that  the  sounJs  reached  him  by  the 
well  of  the  staircase  and  that  this  staircase,  which  seemed 
to  lead  to  an  unoccupied  part  of  the  house,  showed  with 
an  uncertain  light  above  him. 

He  went  up.  A  door  stood  ajar  on  the  first  floor.  He 
slipped  his  head  through  the  openmg  and  went  m.  He 
found  that  he  was  on  a  narrow  balcony  which  ran  at  mid- 
height  around  three  sides  of  a  large  room,  w.tli  long  book 
shelves  rising  to  the  ceiling.  Against  the  wall  at  either  end 
of  the  room  was  an  iron  spiral  staircase.  Stacks  of  books 
were  also  piled  against  the  bars  of  the  railing  which  protected 
the  gallery,  thus  hiding  Patrice  Irom  the  view  of  the  people 
on  the  ground  floor,  ten  or  twelve  feet  below. 

He  gently  separated  two  of  these  stacks.  At  that  moment, 
the  sound  of  voices  suddenly  increased  to  a  great  uproar  and 
he  saw  five  men.  shouting  like  lunatics,  hud  themselves  ujjon 
a  sixth  and  fling  him  to  the  ground  before  he  had  time  to 
lift  a  finger  in  self-defence. 

Belval's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  the  victim's  rescue. 
With  the  aid  of  Ya-Bon,  who  would  have  hastened  at  his 
c;ill,  he  would  certainly  have  intimidated  the  five  men.  The 
reason  why  he  did  not  act  was  that,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
using  no  weapons  and  api)eared  to  have  no  nmrderous  in- 
tentions. After  depriving  their  victim  of  all  power  of  move- 
ment, they  were  content  to  hold  him  by  the  throat,  shoulders 
and  ankles.     Belval  wondered  what  would  liajmen  ne.\t. 

One  of  the  fwc  men  drew  him.self  up  briskly,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  command,  said  : 

"  Bind  him  .  .  .  Put  a  gag  in  his  mouth  ...  Or 
let  him  call  out,  if  he  wants  to  ;  there's  no  one  to  hear  him.  " 
Patrice  at  once  recognised  one  of  the  voices  which  he  had 
lieaid  that  morning  in  the  restaurant.  Its  owner  was  a  short, 
slim-built,  well-dressed  man,  with  an  oUve  complexion  and  a 
cruel  face. 

"  At  last  we'\e  got  him,"  he  said.  "  the  rascal  !  .^nd  I 
think  we  shall  get  him  to  speak  this  time.  Arc  you  pre- 
jjared  to  go  all  h'ligths,  friends  .■'  " 

One  of  the  other  four  growled,  spitefully  !  " 
"  Yes.     And  at  once,  whate\er  happens  !  " 


The  last  speaker  had  a  big  black  moustache  ;  and 
Patrice  recognised  the  other  man  whose  conversation  at  the 
restauraunt  he  had  overheard,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  Coralie  s 
assa'  ants,  the  one  who  had  taken  to  fhght.  His  grey-felt 
hat  lay  on  a  cnair.  , 

"  Ail  lengths,  Boumef,  whatever  happens,  eh  ?  "  grinned 
the  leader.  ."Well,  let's  get  on  with  the  work.  So  you  refuse 
to  give  up  your  secret,  Essares,  old  man  1  We  shall  have 
some  lun. 

All   their   movements   must    have   been   prepared   before 
hand,  and  all  the  parts  carefi^lly  arranged,  for  the    actions 
which  they  carried  out  were  performed  in  an  incredibly  promp 
and  methodical  fashion. 

After  the  man  was  tied  up,  they  lifted  him  into  an  easy 
chair  with  a  very  low  back,  to  which  they  fastened  him  around 
the  chest  and  waist  with  a  rope.  His  legs,  which  were  bound 
together,  were  placed  on  the  seat  of  a  heavy  chair  of  the  same 
height  as  the  arm-chair,  with  the  two  feet  projecting.  Then 
the  victim  s  shoes  and  socks  were  removed. 

■'  Roll  him  alon?  !  "  said  the  leader. 

Between  two  of  the  four  windows  that  overlooked  the  chim- 
ney was  a  large  fire-place,  in  which  burnt  a  red  coal-fire,  white 
in  places  with  the  intense  heat  of  the  hearth.  The  men 
pushed  the  two  chairs  bearing  the  victim  until  his  bare  feel 
were  witlu  i  twenty  inches  of  the  blazing  coals. 

In  spite  of  his  gag,  the  man  uttered  a  hideous  yell  of  pain 
while  his  legs,  in  spite  of  their  bonds,  succeeded  in  contract 
ing  and  <  uriing  upon  themsflves. 

"  Go  on  !  "  shouted  the  leader,  passionately.  "  Go  on  ! 
Nearer  !  " 

Patnce  Belval  grasped  his  revolver. 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  on  too  !  "  he  said  to. himself.  "  I  won't 
let  that  wretch  be     .     .     ." 

But,  at  this  very  moment,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
drawing  himself  up  and  acting,  a  chance  movement  made  him 
behold  the  most  e.Ntraordinarv  and  unexpected  sight. 
Opposite  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  a  part  of  the 
oalcony  corresponding  with  that  where  he  was,  he  saw  a 
woman  s  head,  a  head  glued  to  the  ra  s,  livid  and  terror- 
stricken  with  eyes  wide  open  lin  horror  gazing  frenziedlv 
at  the  awful  scene  that  was  being  enacted  below,  bv  the 
glowing  fire. 

Patrice  had  recognised  Little  Mother  Coralie; 
{To  ie  continued) 


The  plot  of  Jimmy's  Wife,  by  Jessie  Champion,  (John 
Lane,  6s.),  is  not  a  neU'  one,  for  the  husband  and  wife  wiio 
have  quarrelled  and  agree  to  meet  hencefor  h  as  strangers 
IS  no  new  thing  iii  fiction,  but  in  this  particular  example  of 
the  situation  a  complication  is  introduced  by  making  a  third 
person  tell  the  story,  and  making  that  person  ignorant  of 
the  Identity  of  Jimmy's  wife.  Jimmy  himself,  his  wife,  the 
other  woman,  the  Scots  professor,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  main 
c'naracters  of  the  story,  are  people  worth  knowing,  and 
the  book  is  written  in.  a  witty,  pleasant  way  that  makes  it 
tlioroughli"  entertaining,  and,  at  times,  amusing. 

THE  MOTOR  CAR  IN  INDIA 


A   16-li.p.   Sunbeam  car  owned    by    Mr.    J.   E.     Grafton    of  Bombay, 

who  IS  seated  at    the  wheel.      The    car    has    now    done    over    30  000 

miles  on   Indian  roads  and   the  owner  states  that   it    in    r»nning    just 

as  well  as  when  new. 
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GREETINGS  ! 

Every  parcel  and  every  letter  for  the 
men  at  the  Front  this  Christmas  will  be 
conveyed  by  motor  transport  on  some 
part  of   its  journey. 

May  I,  therefore,  as  the  foremost 
manufacturer  of  British  tyres,  take  this 
opportunity  of  w^ishing  every  officer  and 
every  man  on  all  the  Fronts  on  which 
the  Allied  Armies  are  operating  a  happy 
Christmas   eind  a  victorious   New  Year  ? 
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CREATIVE     WAR 

WE  are  busy  in  these  times  distilling  out  the 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  and  to  speak 
truth  the  result  often  surprises  us.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  so.  One  of  the  great  prophets 
of  the  Victorian  era — a  period  when  as  we  all 
recognise  to-day  "the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and 
a  long  peace  "  ate  deeply  into  the  national  being — told 
the  young  soldiers  of  Woolwich,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  in  1865,  that  "  all  the  pure  and 
noble  arts  of  peace  are  founded  on  war  ;  no  great  art  ever 
yet  rose  on  earth,  but  among  a  nation  of  soldiers." 
Ruskin  evidently  used  the  word  "  art  "  in  a  wide  sense 
seeing  that  on  another  occasion,  about  the  same  time,  he 
prophetically  declared  war  was  needed  to  teach  England 
the  true  value  of  science.  But  in  this  Woolwich  speech 
occurred  the  following  passage,  which  is  so  vividly  true 
that  it  might  have  been  first  spoken  in  this  very  year 
instead  of  being  addressed  one  and  fifty  years  ago  to  the 
grandparents  of  young  officers  at  the  Front  : 

The  creative,  or  foundational,  war  is  that  in  which  the 
natiaral  restlessness  and  love  of  contest  among  men  are 
disciplined,  by  consent,  into  modes  of  beautiful — though 
it  may  be  fatal — play  :  in  which  the  natural  ambition  and 
love  of  power  of  men  are  disciplined  into  the  aggressive 
conquest  of  surrounding  evil  :  and  in  which  the  natural 
instincts  of  self-defence  are  sanctified  by  the  nobleness  of 
the  institutions,  and  purity  of  the  households  which  they 
are  appointed  to  defend.  To  such  war  as  this  all  men  are 
born  ;  in  such  war  as  this  any  man  may  happily  die  ; 
and  out  of  such  war  as  this-  have  arisen  throughout  the 
extent  of  past  ages,  all  the  highest  sanctities  and  virtues 
of  humanity. 

Who  will  deny  that  this  is  a  creative  war  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  behold  in  German  brutality  or  in  the  devasta- 
tion and  the  shell-pits  of  the  actual  battle  zone  "  beautiful 
play,"  but  if  we  look  nearer  home  we  shall  see  that  this 
phrase  is  not  an  exaggeration,  and  that   "  the  natural 


restlessness  and  love  of  contest  among  men  "  are  dis- 
ciphning  the  nation  in  a  manner  few  would  have  dared  to 
predict  aforetimes.  Beautiful  play  has  banished  from 
a  thousand  homes — and  for  ever  it  is  hoped— semi- 
idleness  and  aimlessness  of  feminine  life ;  woman  is 
more  busily  buckling  the  armour  on  man  m  these  modern 
days  of  scientific  "cannonry  "  than  ever  she  was  in  the 
mediaeval  times  of  gallant ' '  chivalry. ' '  Whether  before  the 
fight,  in  munition  factories,  or  after  the  fight  in  hospitals, 
she  is  lending  tangible  and  substantial  help  in  winning 
the  war.  The  victory  when  it  is  gained  will  be  in  part  hers, 
for  without  her  active  co-operation  it  never  could  be 
won.  New  energy  is  generated,-  new  standards  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  industry  are  established;  new  manners  and 
habits  are  formed,  which  must  inevitably  leave  a  perma- 
nent mark  on  the  national  character  and  which  in  our 
behef  will  both  elevate  and  strengthen  it.  The  virtues 
and  sanctities  of  the  home  may  be  superficially  different 
from  old  conventions,  but  they  will  be  based  on  the 
eternal  principles  of  freedom,  justice  and  humanity  in 
self-defence  of  which  the  British  Empire  and  her  Allies 
are  putting  forth  their  full  strength  regardless  of  cost. 

In  these  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  portray  the 
busy  life  in  progress  throughout  the  country  this  Christ- 
mas. Such  scenes  of  activity  have  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  these  islands  ;  the  whole  nation  is  at  work. 
The  common  purpose  to  which  aU  equally  bend  the  will, 
is  eliminating  many  foolish  class  distinctions  and  pre- 
judices. From  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  a  softer  feeling 
was  noticeable  throughout  the  country.  This  has 
spread,  and  the  flood  of  grief  which  has  poured  into 
multitudinous  homes  has  served  to  wash  away  miscon- 
ceptions and  antipathies.  England  has  rested  true  to 
herself ;  she  has  proved  that  the  spirit  of  youth  still 
animates  her ;  she  has  entered  into  glorious  competition 
with  the  younger  nations  as  to  who  should  excel  in  en- 
thusiasm, self-sacrifice,  and  organised  industry.  Much 
has  still  to  be  accomplished  before  the  war  is  over,  but  the 
resolution  which  has  carried  the  nation  so  far  is  not  going 
to  weaken  at  the  last. 

What  is  to  be  the  new  structure  that  shall  arise  upon 
this  foundational  war  ?   We  are  too  much  occupied  in 
winning  it  to  be  able  to  devote  very  much  time  to  this 
consideration,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  thinkers  to  take 
care  that  opportunities  are  not  lost  to  build  up  a  stronger, 
healthier   and   happier    State   in   the   future.     We   are 
determined  not  to  go  back  to  the  old  haphazard  laissez 
faire  slip-shod  style  of  living,  which  was  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course   three   years   ago.      Politics,  domestic 
and  imperial,  have  to  be  vivified.      Ruling  the  country 
is   never   again  to  be  a  sort  of   parlour    game    played 
between    a    score    or   couple    of    score    of    gentlemen 
who    happen    to   have    found     themselves     in    power. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  many  Victorian  reminiscences 
which  have  lately  been  published  to  realise  to  what  an 
extent  this  was  the  case  in  the  past.     Tradition  is  a  very 
potent  force  in  the  pohtical  world.but  out  of  the  wai  should 
come  a  still  stronger  power,  which  should  make  its  own 
traditions  and  be  done  for  ever  with  the    folUes    and 
weaknesses  of  our  fathers.  • 

"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness."  Samson's  old  riddle  rings 
in  the  ears  in  these  days.  Much  is  being  devoured,  but 
there  shall  come  forth  strange  meat  from  the  devourer, 
and  the  Philistines  shall  be  confounded.  The  strong 
shall  \ield  new  sweetness  to  life.  The  beginning 
is  already  visible.  There  is  no  occasion  for  despondency. 
Not  a  life  will  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain  in  order  that 
securer  peace  and  nobler  good-will  shall  dwell  on  earth. 
This  thought  may  bring  comfort  to  saddened  hearths 
this  Christmas.  The  toll  of  death  has  been  terrible,  but 
it  is  the  price  paid  for  refusal  to  allow  mankind  to  return 
to  barbarism  and  slavery,  as  oiu:  enemies  desire. 
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An    Air-Craft    Factory 


Man- Power  and  Munitionment 


Bv    Hilaire    Belloc 


THIS  great  campaign,  like  all  things  of  the  first 
magnittide.  is  fundamentally  simple  in  structure. 
It  is  governed  by  two  sets  of  elements,  the  one 
certain,  the  other  uncertain.  It  is  (unfortunately) 
by  the  uncertain  that  public  opmion  in  this  country  has 
been  largely  moved.  But  the  only  profitable  exercise 
iif  the  mind  under  this  strain  is  a  calculation  of  the  ccriaiti 
flenients. 

Tile  uncertain  elements  are  moral  factors  (sucn  as  the 
]H)IJtical  relations  between  the  belligerents  and  neutrals) 
and  the  element  of  time.  The  first  of  these  need  not  be 
considered  here.  The  second  is  notoriously  that  upon 
wliich  most  debate  has  tvU^en  place,  and  in  spite  of  the 
utter  usclessness  of  such  debate. 

Tlu,'  certain  elements  are  the  numbers  of  men  and 
women,  adults,  available  for  the  war  and  the  support  of 
the  war,  to  the  varifius  belligerents  ;  and  the'  material 
available. 

11  is  upon  tin  SI'  alone  that  useful  debate  and  useful 
analysis  can  turn. 

The  public  discussion  of  political  relations  is  im- 
prudent. Speculation  upon  tlie  factor  of  time  is  futile. 
W'tien  a  great  mass  ol  (-orrespondence  demanded  some 
such  discussion  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  we  published 
ii!  this  paper  certain  articles  pointing  out  that  the  time 
lactor  was  necessarily  uncertain,  and  that  all  that  could 
possibly  be  predicted  was — as  is  always  trie  case  with 
indett>rminate  problems — a  series  of  alternatives.  "  If 
so  and  so  then  one  of  two  things,  but  if  on  the  contrary 
so  and  so,  then  another  of  two  thinf;s."  Yet  such  was 
the  ajipctite  for  sonify  sort  of  decision  upon  this  imdccidable 
nuittcr  tliat  even  a  statement  of  that  sort  was  m-'de  the 
basis  lor  vain  athrmalioii  ,is  to  tli(>  jirobablc  duratifin  of 
hostilities. 

The  Certain  Elements 

1  lannot  tell  in  M'hat  ])roportion  public  opinion  has 
now  leant  towards  the  other  and  the  only  fruitful  field 
of  such  enquiry,  the  field  of  statistics  that  are  certain.    . 

l-'or  now  eighteen  months  these  statistics  have  been 
analysed  so  far  as  the  enemy  man-power  was  concerned, 
at  regular  intervals  and  with  increasing  accuracy. 

••"or  insfance.  in  March  1915,  we  did  not  know  to  within 
something  like  jo  per  cent,  margin  of  (^rror  the  real 
number  of  the  German  military  dead.  B3'  July  of  the 
saiu:>  year  we  had  got  oiii"  margin  of  error  down  to  pro- 


bably under  20  per  cent.  To-day  we  have  got  it  down 
to  something  like  5  per  cent.  When  we  say  that  by 
October  25th  (the  last  date  up  to  which  I  have  seen 
ofiicial  work  carried)  1,500,000  German  soldiers  of  one 
service  or  another  have  died  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  we  are  certainlj'  not  more  than  75,000  out  one  v\ay 
or  the  other.  The  reason  of  this  increasing  accuracy  is 
that  time  accumulates  not  only  the  mass  of  the  evidence 
but  the  powerof  co-ordinating  that  mass  and  at  the  same 
time  (in  spite  of  the  counter-action  of  defensive  secrecy) 
the  methods  of  obtaining  information.  And  that  is  why 
the  reproach  of  inaccurate,  exaggerated  or  vague  estimate, 
which  was  rightly  attached  to  such  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  no  longer  attaches  to  it. 

Change  in  Equipment  and  Munitionment 

But  the  campaign  does  not  turn  upon  man-power 
alone.    It  turns  also  upon  equipment  and  munitionment. 

It  is  here  very  important  for  the  student  of  war  to 
remark  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  subject  of 
his  study  during  the  last  .generation.  It  is  a  fnndaincntal 
change. 

U'ithin  the  last  few  years,  since  the  men  who  are  now- 
middle  aged  were  boys,  the  power  to  froduce  militarv 
equipment  and  munitions  has  ceased  to  be  common  to  all 
civilised  men  :  it  has  bxome  peculiar  to  certain  highly 
industrialised  spots,  and  even  among  these  it  varies  greatly. 

That  is  the  first  great  formula. 

Observation  until  quite  lately  depended  upon  men 
riding  horses  and  in  all  countries  many  men  can  ride  : 
It  depends  to  day  upon  the  special  skill  of  men  in  air- 
craft which,  again,  only  specialised  men  can  produce. 
Even  as  late  as  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  the  railway  was 
subsichary  to  the  road  and  steam  transport  to  horSe 
transport.  To-day  the  railway  is  vital  and  the  road 
means  petrol. 

The  howitzer  beyond  a  calibre  of  5  inches  was  a  thing 
for  slow  emplacement.  To  day  it  is  mobile,  but  its 
mobility  depends  upon  rare  methods  and  an  advanced 
science.  Orders  and  the  piitting  together  of  the  plan 
depended  in  the  youth  of  the  presctit  commandeers  ujion 
horsi'men.  They  depend  to-day  upon  the  telephone. 
l'"ighting  by  night  was  rare,  eccentric,  and  always  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise.  It  has  become  almost  normal  ^ince 
the  combatants  can  command  the  modern  methods  of 
illuminatif)n  in  the  battlefield.     .V  certain  measure  of  cold, 
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of  water  difficulty,  of  vermin,  destroyed  half  your  effectives 
through  an  epidemic.  To  day,  with  a  sufficient  measure 
of  instruments  and  science,  an  army  doubles  its  efficiency 
in  this  respect. 

Examples  might  be  multiphed  indefinitely.  There  is 
one  typical  example  which  is  more  easily  followed  in  detail 
than  any  other,  and  it  is  that  of  the  field  piece. 

Example  of  the  Field  Piece 

Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  a  field  piece  of 
average  calibre  was  a  plain  tube  of  metal  that  any  small 
provincial  shop  could  cast.  It  was  mounted  upon  two 
cart  wheels  with  axles  and  bearings  that  any  wheelwright 
could  make.  The  mi.ssile  which  it  shot  to  a  distance  of 
no  more  than  8ao  or  a  thousand  yards  was  a  round  metal 
ball  fitting  loosely  into  the  tube  and  propelled  by  a  charge 
of  common  black  powder,  which  could  be  made  pretty 
well  anywhere.  The  powder  was  exploded  by  a 
match  applied  to  a  touch-hole,  which  you  or  I  or 
any  one  could  drill  in  a  few  minutes  througii  the  body  of 
the  piece.  You  raised  or  lowered  the  tube  for  more  distant 
or  nearer  ranges  with  a  simple  screw  or  even  with  wedges, 
and  you  traversed  it,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  by 
grasping  and  moving  to  left  or  right  a  rough  hand-spike 
stuck  into  the  trail. 

Such  were  the  guns  with  which,  for  instance,  the  British 
fought  in  India,  the  French  in  Algiers.  Such  was  the 
artillery  used  during  the  popular  insurrections  of  '48. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  a  field  gun  of  average  calibre, 
say,  a  12  pounder,  cost  in  those  days.  If  I  make  a  rough 
guess  of,  say,  £100,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  exaggerating 
the  cost.     It  may  have  been  much  less. 

All  civilised  men.  unless  they  were  quite  cut  off  from 
meted  or  from  fuel,  could  make  such  an  instrument  and 
munition  it  and  use  it  for  an  indetinitely  long  period. 
The  ingredijnts  of  gun  power  were  almost  uni- 
versally distributed,  and  the  general  widespread  culture 
of  our  civilisation  from  the  Pacific  to  Asia  permitted  of  the 
construction  of  such  an  instrument  by  the  simple  and 
equally  widespread  mechanical  processes  everywhere  avail- 
able, and  by  artisan  labour  of  a  common  type.  Turkey 
or  Mexico  could  produce  guns  for  putting  up  a  fight,  just 
as  France  or  England  could.  The  instrument,  when  it  was 
produced,  was  of  the  same  efficiency  whether  a  small 
peasant  State  had  put  it  into  the  field  or  a  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  civilisation.  The  margin  of  error  in 
range  was  enormous  ;  the  effect,  by  our  standards,  ex- 
tremely limited. 

To-day  a  field  piece  is  a  highly  complicated  and  ex- 
tremely expensive  piece  of  mechanism.  The  preparation  of 
the  metal  is  an  art  in  itself.  The  construction  of  essential 
parts  is  as  dehcate  as  that  of  scientific  instruments. 

Its  accuracy  is  such  that  it  can  maintain,  at  ranges  far 
exceeding  its  forerunners,  a  fire  delivered  just  over  the 
heads  of  its  own  troops  and  bursting  only  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  them,  covering  their  advance  and  yet  not  in- 
juring themselves. 

It  is  both  elevated  and  traversed  upon  as  finely 
graduated  a  scale  as  the  eye  can  use,  and  either  operation 
is  of  the  most  delicate  precision. 

In  the  place  of  the  rough  touch-hole  simply  drilled 
through  metal,  you  have  a  breech  block  depending  for  its 
action  upon  exactly  correlated  screw  threads.  Instead 
of  a  plain  tube  you  have  riffing  grooved  upon  a  curve  of 
highly  complicated  formula,  and  exactly  fitted  by  a  pro- 
jectile which  must  be  gauged  with  the  same  minuteness 
as,  say,  the  piston  rings  of  an  engine.  Its  fuse  is  worthless 
and  only  a  peril  unless  it  has  been  constructed  like  a  fine 
watch.  The  propellant  explosive  is  a  chemical  compound 
the  manufacture  of  which  demands  the  exact  co-ordination 
of  many  preliminary  processes  :  Even  high  chemical 
knowledge  and  specially-trained  workmen  can  only  pro- 
duce within  quite  special  surroundings,  the  preparation  of 
which  is  not  even  possible  save  in  a  few  places.  And 
that  propellant  explosive  must  be  of  an  exactly  even 
production,  every  charge  to  within  a  tiny  fraction  of 
error  possessing  an  exactly  known  propellant  power. 
^  Take  but  one  test  point,  the  absorption  of  the  recoil. 
Not  25  years  ago  a  field  piece  upon  its  discharge  shot  back 
a  considerable  distance  and  was  checked  by  a  rough 
brake  of  rope.  The  piece  could  only  be- laid  again  by  a 
separate  operation  jdter  each  discharge.  To-day,  the 
fi'^ld  niece  is  capable  of  continuous  fire,  because  it  absorbs 


its  own  recoil  by  the  action  of  buffers,  and  these  are  as 
complicated  and  delicate  a  piece  of  work  as  anything  in 
the  whole  gun,  and  any  inaccuracy  in  them  would  be 
fatal  to  the  gun's  action. 

I  have  purposely  taken  the  example  of  the  field  piece 
because  it  is  a  continuous  example  wherein  we  can  follow 
the  increase  of  complexity  without  a  break.  If  we  con- 
sider the  hundred  other  developments  of  armament  in 
the  same  brief  period  of  time,  the  conclusion  is  even  more 
striking. 

Within  living  memory  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all 
as  the  torpedo.  The  modern  torpedo  is  an  immensely 
comphcated  piece  of  automatic  machinery,  demanding 
the  co-operation  of  a  hundred  processes  each  dependent 
upon  the  most  highly  skilled  labour  of  a  type  quite  un- 
available to  simple  social  conditions.  The  aeroplane,  the 
dirigible,  the  various  forms  of  trench  weapons — even  the 
grenade — are  as  novel  as  they  are  specialised,  and  this 
vast  revolution  has  affected  not  only  certain  special  and 
necessary  instruments  without  which  modern  war  could 
not  be  conducted,  but  the  whole  field  of  effort. 

Now,  having  that  formula  of  the  high  differentiation 
of  modern  munitionment  and  equipment  clearly  in  our 
minds,  and  appreciating  how  universally  it  increases  the 
gulf  betweett  the  highly  industrialised  and  the  simple  agri- 
cultural society,  let  us  consider  two  modifications  which 
still  further  extend  that  gulf  under  the  conditions  of  the 
present  great  war. 

The   New  Factor  of  Numbers 

The  first  modification  proceeds  from  the  factor  of  num- 
bers. 

These  instruments,  quite  unobtainable  save  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  highly-developed  industrial 
centres,  have  to  be  produced  for  armies  not  measured  by 
thousands  but  by  milUons.  At  Waterloo,  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussian  contingent  in  flank,  the  total 
number  of  men  armed  and  combatant  in  the  field,  was  far 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  their  fate  was  decided 
in  eight  hours.  The  Marne — to  consider  only  an  action 
of  movement — took  a  week  to  decide  and  involved  the 
actual  combatant  action  of  two  million  armed  men. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  problem  of  munitionment 
during  this  great  campaign  a  problem  of  getting  very 
expensive  and  very  complicated  machinery  produced, 
but  also  the  problem  of  getting  it  produced  for  forces  hitherto 
undreamt  of. 

The  second  modification  proceeds  from  the  nature  of 
the  present  operations.  The  advent  of  trench  warfare 
has  proved  by  experience  what  not  one  of  the  combatai'ts 
foresaw  when  the  war  broke  out  :  That  a  decision  is 
only  to  be  arrived  at  after  a  great  space  of  time  and  at 
a  gigantic  current  expense  in  projectiles,  wasting  guns, 
wasting  lost  and  destroyed  air-craft,  and  the  rest  of  it.  It 
is  a  rate  of  production,  not  five  or  tenfold,  but  a  hundred- 
fold and  two  hundredfold,  the  rate  allowed  for  in 
calculations  made  before  the  war. 

When  we  ha\e  surveyed  the  whole  field  in  the  light  of 
these  considerations,  we  understand  with  what  an  advan- 
tage that  party  fights  which  can  best  produce  in  this  novel 
fashion.  We  understand  that  such  production  is  possible 
only  to  certain  special  societies,  and  that  the  general 
level  of  productive  capacity  which  sufficed  tor  all  civilised 
men  in  the  old  wars,  has  been  replaced  by  a  hierarchy  of 
opportunity  such  that  one  combatant  highly  indu.striahsed 
may  be  o\'erwhelmingly  the  military  superior  of  another 
only  slightly  less  industrialised,  and  that  upon  this  differ- 
ence the  fate  of  the  combatants  will  turn. 

Where,  then,  does  man-power  come  in  to  such  a  calcu- 
lation ? 

That  is  a  point  which  must  be  very  carefully  examined. 
Errors  upon  it  still  disturb  public  opinion,  and  among 
other  mistakes  leadtoalack  of  proportion  in  thedistribu- 
tion  of  effort. 

There  are  three  factors  present  in  the  production  of 
modern  equipment  and  munitionment  (including  trans- 
port) which  must  be  each  separately  considered  if  we  are 
to  gauge  the  chances  of  the  beUigerents  for  the   future. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  raw  material  available 
for  the  factories  which  supply  each  belligerent,  notably 
coal  and  iron. 

The  second  factor  is  the  general  labour  available  for 
the  winning  of  these  raw  materials  from  the  soil,  for  their 
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transport  and  for  the  common  processes  of  production. 

The  third  is  the  highly  skilled  specialised  labour  avail- 
able, the  indispensable  but  very  similar  group  of  trained 
mechanics  without  whom  the  whole  process  halts.  This 
must,  in  practice,  be  considered  separately  from  the 
whole  of  that  more  subsidiary  though  necessary  production 
wiiich  feeds  and  clothes,  mines,  smelts,  stokes,  rivets,  drives 
and  the  rest  of  it.  There  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  the  last  two  categories.  Each  is  the  product  of 
special  training,  the  miner  just  as  much  as  the  instrument 
maker.  But  the  kind  of  man  who  can  become  the  latter 
and  the  time  it  takes  to  train  him  are  not  the  same. 
.\nd  that  difference  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  of 
great  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 

To  these  three  factors  in  the  power  of  production  some 
would  add  a  fourth — the  provision  of  plant  for  the  making 
of  special  instruments,  ft  is  no  good,  they  would  say, 
having  raw  material  and  the  labour  to  make  it  up,  or 
even  the  highly  skilled  artisans  necessary  to  the  final 
process  until  you  have  the  plant  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  speciahsed  machines  and  that  plant  on  a 
sufficient  scale  for  your  needs. 

In  the  earlier  phases  of  the  struggle  this  fourth  category 
would  have  had  to  be  specially  considered,  and  was 
specially  considered  in  all  calculations  ;  but  we  have 
reached,  or  are  rapidly  rcacliing,  a  stage,  in  the  west  at 
least,  where  the  plant  is  well  on  a  level  with  the  supply  ot 
labour  and  where  the  variable  element  subject  to  calcula- 
tion is  the  latter  alone. 

Now  when  we  proceed  to  estimate  the  present  situation 
of  the  main  belligerents  in  this  struggle  we  perceive  the 
following  division. 

The  Central  Empires  when  they  challenged  the 
ci\ilisation  of  Europe  as  a  whole  and  proposed  to  impose 
their  will  upon  it  (or  rather  the  will  of  Prussia,  which 
was  their  master)  already  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  the 
Western  Allies  in  every  one  of  the  factors  of  production  ; 
while  towards  the  east  their  superiority  was  overwhelming. 
Iheir  production  of  raw  material,  the  skilled  labour  they 
liad  a\ailable,  gave  them  an  even  more  remarkable  pre- 
ponderance than  their  great  superiority  in  militarv 
numbers. 

By  the  time  that  the  new  conditions  of  the  war  were 
clearly  established,  that  trench  warfare  had  become  the 
rule,  and  that  the  unexpected  demand  for  production  a 
hundredfold  and  more  than  a  hundredfold  of  what  had 
been  foreseen,  was  fully  grasped  upon  all  sides,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Central  Empires — though  they  had  already 
potentially  lost  the  war  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne— was 
actually  increased. 

The    Turning    Point 

If  we  take  as  a  turning  point  the  end  of  the  winter 
1914-1915,  the  months  just  before  the  great  Austro- 
German  offensive  against  the  Russian  lines,  Prussia  com- 
manded at  that  moment  over  and  above  the  German 
and  Austrian  factories,  the  services  of  industrial  Belgium, 
most  of  what  was  industrial  in  France  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Warsaw,  all  that  was  industrial  in  Poland. 
The  Alhes  had  not  had  time  in  the  West  to  develop  their 
plant.  Russia  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  stock 
accumulated  for  no  such  ordeal,  and  upon  the  produce 
beginning  to  arrive  (over  what  distances)  from  the  American- 
Continent  and  from  Japan. 

Prussia  thus  commanded,  not  only  the  vast  majority 
of  the  skilled  artisans  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  five-sixths 
of  the  plant  available  to  all  the  belligerent  areas  com- 
bined, but  she  also  commanded  much  the  greater  re- 
sources in  raw  material,  particularly  in  coal  and  iron.  The 
blockade  was  not  yet  severely  felt.  She  still  actually 
imported  directly  the  sub-tropical  products  such  as  cotton, 
which  were  among  the  necessities  of  war.  Even  so 
Prussia  failed  (and  history  wiU  think  it  a  marvel  !)  to 
make  good  in  the  west.  The  extraordinary  blunders  on 
the  one  side,  the  military  genius  upon  the  other,  which 
had  permitted  her  to  lose  the  Marne,  were  continued  in  her 
failure  to  prevent  herself  being  pinned  before  reaching 
the  sea-gate  and  concluded  by  the  moral  contrast  be- 
tween the  defence  of  and  the  attack  on  the  Ypres  sector. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  return  to  that  defensive 
maintained  under  every  disadvantage,  and  is  trium- 
phantly decided.  It  is  enough  to  state  the  magnitude 
and  decisive  character  of  the  British  success  and  pass  on. 


These  advantages  Prussia  possessed,  then,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  They  actually  increased  after 
her  first  defeats  because,  as  the  character  of  the  war 
changed  during  its  first  winter  she  found  herself  supplied 
with  the  means  of  providing  the  new  equipment  and 
munitionment,  while  her  opponents  were  still  lacking. 

But  from  that  moment  there  appeared  a  tri-partite 
division  among  the  beUigerents  which  has  been  more  and 
more  emphasised  as  time  has  proceeded. 

West,    Centre,    and    East 

Upon  the  east  you  had  a  civilisation  not  industrialised 
and  cut  off  by  geographical  accident  from  its  Western 
Allies.  In  the  centre  you  had  a  vast  polity  united  for 
purposes  of  war,  highly  industriahsed,  possessing  the 
greater  part  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  Europe  and  con- 
trolling of  the  skilled   artisans   of    Europe. 

Upon  the  west  you  had  the  alliance  of  the  French  and 
Enghsh.  The  English  indeed  highly  industrialised,  but 
not  for  the  purposes  of  war  ;  the  French  far  less  in- 
dustrialised, and  that  part  of  their  country  upon  which 
they  chiefly  rely  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Alhes  were  of  a  more 
ancient,  more  complex  and  higher  civilisation  than  the 
Central  Powers  and  would,  if  they  could  hold  through  the 
interval,  inevitably  surpass  their  rivals  in  any  field  of 
human  effort  whatsoever  to  which  they  might  be  chal- 
lenged, for  they  are  intellectually  the  chiefs  of  the  world. 
Further  tKe  Western  AUies  had  open  to  them  the  in- 
dustrial power  and  the  materials  mined  in  the  American 
Continent,  and  the  same  opportunities  from  their  Ally, 
Japan,  and  this  ad\antage  was  due  to  the  strength  of  the 
British  Fleet. 

So  the  race  began.  How  do  the  competitors  stand 
to-day  ? 

The  Western  Allies  have  been  joined  by  Italy,  a  nation 
rivalling  the  two  others  in  engineering  skill  and  possessed 
of  considerable  plant.  All  three  have  so  vastly  increased 
their  power  of  production  for  war  that  they  are  now 
definitely  and  permanently  the  superiors  of  the  Central 
Powers.  They  can  replace  guns  more  quickly,  add  to  them 
more  quickly  ;  produce  shell  and  construct  aircraft,  at  a 
greater  rate  than  can  the  German  or  Austrian  factories: 
And  the  difference  is  increasing.  They  not  only  produce 
at  a  greater  rate,  but  produce  better. 

In  the  eastern  field,  which  cannot  munition  or  equip 
itself  sufficiently,  the  Central  Powers  ha\e  had  to  supply 
their  successive  alhes,  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgars.  'I'he 
Western  Powers  and  the  factories  of  America  and  of 
Japan  have  had  to  supplement  the  production  of  Russia, 
and  latterly  that  of  Roumania  as  well.  The  Central 
Powers  have  had  the  advantage  where  their  Eastern 
Alhes  were  concerned  of  rapid  and  direct  communications 
by  land.  The  eastern  members  of  our  alhance,  upon  the 
contrary,  must  be  supplied  precariously  by  sea,  and  that 
sea,  the  Arctic,  closed  for  many  months  every  year  until 
the  new  railway  with  the  Mourman  coast  shall  be  opened. 

Upon  the  balance,  then,  the  general  situation  is  this  : 

A  central  body  fighting  two  others,  one  east,  one  west. 
To  the  east  this  central  body  possesses  a  permanent 
advantage  in  munitionment  and  a  permanent  power  of 
exercising  pressure  corresponding.  On  the  west  it  is  the 
other  way  about.  The  pressure  is  now  exercised  by  the 
three  Western  Allies  possessed  of  superior  munitionment 
and  increasing  their  preponderance. 

In  this  one  factor  of  munitionment  (eliminating  all  the 
rest)  you  have  an  ascending  scale  as  you  go  westward, 
and  the  grave  weakness  of  the  east  is  only  reheved,  as  it 
were,  spasmodically.  A  great  head  of  shcU  and  a  pro- 
vision of  weapons  accumulating  at  intervals  and  suffering 
at  intervals  dissipation. 

With  the  west  one  must  count,  as  its  last  limb,  the  army 
of  Macedonia.  There,  and  wherever  the  superiority  of 
the  Western  civilisation  is  felt,  the  potential  of  force  is 
against  the  enemy.     Elsewhere  it  is  in  his  favour. 

So  much  for  the  present.  It  is  when  we  consider  the 
future  that  the  relation  of  munitionment  to  man-power 
weighs  not  only  upon  one-half  of  the  siege  front,  but 
everywhere  against  the  enemy.  To  appreciate  this  truth 
which,  with  the  corresponding  truth  concerning  effecti\  es 
in  the  field,  is  the  determining  force  of  the  whole  war, 
let  us  return  to  what  the  power  of  munitionment  means. 

It  means,  as  we  have  said,  three  things  :   The  material. 
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the  general  labour,  and  the  skilled  artisan  direi  ti\   <  un- 
nected  with  equipment  and  niuniti<jnment. 

In  the  first  and  in  the  last  of  these  tlu-ec  factors  the 
enemy  will  not  fail.  He  still  commands  much  the  s^^reater 
part  of  that  skilled  lahuiir  which  only  a  small  propurtit)n  of 
men  can  furnish,  and  which  it  takes  years  to  educate. 
He  will  have,  so  far  as  the  mere  materials  for  cHjuiiiment 
and  nmnitionment  are  concerned,  an  ample  pro\  ision  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Unless  indiaruhber  be  reg.irded  as 
an  absolute  necessity,  he  has  a  supply  of  all  that  he 
requires  for  the  mire  purposes  of  war.  It  is  in  the  middle 
factor,  general  laboiu-,  that  the  strain  is  already  being 
feit  and  will  increase,,  and  that  the  advantage  of  the 
Allies  will  appear. 

GoeflScient  of  Labour 

There  is  a  certain  cuefficicnt  <ff  labour  which,  with  given 
machinery,  is  present  in  any  field  of  (iroduction. 

If  you  have  so  many  miles  of  double  railway  track, 
so  much  rolling  stock,  and  so  much  transport  work  to 
be  effected  with  that  machinery  in  a  gi\en  time,  then  you 
will  want  of  labour  as  a  whole  so  many  more  men  or,  in 
the  absence  of  men.  so  many  more  women  and  children 
during  all  that  time.  In  ordinary  conversation  we  think 
of  these  things  very  \aguely  and  common  political  judg- 
ments are  based  u])on  these  \agiie  concej^tions,  so  is 
the  judgment  of  nearly  all  contemporary  jo\unalism. 
But  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  these  great 
concerns,  will  tell  ycni  that  they  arrive  at  a  hard  and 
fast  measurement  and  discowr  for  labour  a  certain 
coefficient,  exactly  measurable  in  ton-miles.  It  \;iries 
so  hftle  after  organisation  has  reached  its  maximum 
that  you  can  treat  it  almost  as  \'ou  can  treat  dead  matter. 
If  you  want  to  transport  a  hundred  tons  o\er  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  hundred  hours  you  will  want  during  those  hours 
a  certain  constant  luuuber  of  men  in  good  health  and 
neither  too  young  nor  too  old.and  you  may  take  for  your 
unit  of  the  ton-nule  a  certain  measure  of  man-power 
wliich  you  will  call  M.  That  figure  .M  will  never  greatly 
\  ary.  Special  effort  may  diminish  it  for  a  time,  that  is, 
less  men  workiiig  harder  maj-  haw  the  same  result  for 
a  time,  b\xt  there  will  be  a  reaction,  and  the  next  period 
of  time  will  show  a  rise  in  the  coefficients.  The  co- 
efficient is,  under  a  gisen  excellence  of  organisation  and 
with  a  given  type  of  labom"  constant,  or  very  nearly  con- 
stant. Just  as  you  can  work  out  the  cost  of  the  ton- 
mile  to  several  decimal  points  of  a  penny,  so  you  can 
work  out.  though  of  course  with  less  precision,  the  co- 
efficient of  labour. 

You  may  replace  men  by  women  in  some  cases,  and 
even  bj'  children,  but  of  course  your  coefficient  will  rise 
rapidly  whene\er  you  do  so.  You  may  replace  the 
trained  by  the  untrained  (as  jou  nearly  alwaj's  do  when 
you  use  prisoners)  but  again  your  coefficient  will  rise. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  work  of  mimitionnient, 
transport  and  the  rest  will  only  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  a  certain  number  of  men,  or  men  and  women  who  cannot 
wliile  they  are  being  used  for  these  things,  be  used  in  any 
other  fashion.  .And  there  is  therefore  not  a  vague  and 
general  but  a  strict  and  calculable  relation  between  the 
number  of  things  produced  and  of  miles  over  which  thej 
are  transported,  and  the  number  of  hunian  beings  a\ail- 
able  for  the  effort. 

Now  if  we  bear  this  in  mind  and  ne\er  let  oursehes 
slip  back  into  the  vague  and  therefore  inaccurate  view 
of  the  matter,  we  shall  retain  our  confidence  in  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Allies  o\er  the  enemy. 

To  test  it.  let  us  take  the  matter  negatively  and  meet 
the  sort  of  arguments  which  are  put  forward  u])on  th( 
other  side.     I  will  take  them  one  by  one. 

(i)  The  enemy  has  the  advantage  o\er  u>  because  of 
tlie  numerous  prisoners  he  holds. 

rhi>  is  an  error.  The  prisoners  held  by  the  Allies 
are  not  so  nunierou-  .1^  those  held  by  the  enemy  in  the 
proporiion  of  perhaps  >ixteen  to  twenty.  Some  time 
ago  the  proportion  was  much  more  against  us.  but  during 
t  tie  summer  of  itjiGwehave  been  taking  far  more  of  his 
men  than  he  of  ours.  But  so  far  as  industrial  power 
is  comerned,  the  balance  is  slightlv  against  him.  We 
hold  upon  the  whole  more  men  from  his  industrial  dis- 
tricts than  he  does  from  ours,  so  far  as  mere  prisoners 
of  war  are  concermd      Th"  great  bulk  of  his  pris  niers 


come  from  the  Russian  ])easanir\\  Not  three  pir  cent. 
of  them  come  from  the  industrial  parts  of  England, 
France  or  Italy.  Further,  the  fact  that  tlie  seas  are 
open  to  us,  permits  the  importation  of  labour  upon  a  scale 
wliich  he  cannot  command  and  leaves  at  our  disposal 
a  considerable  balance  of  the  labour  power  in  neutral 
countrii;s,  though  it  is  true  tiiat  the  latter  is  only  avail 
able  against  some  considerable  ])n>duce  of  our  own.  The 
mere  export  of  gold  will  not  indcfiiiitelj'  command  11, 
nor  even  the  sale  of  foreign  securitii-s,  nor,  what  siiould 
theoretical  I  \'  command  it  if  victory  were  obvious  to  all, 
credits.  On  the  b.ilance,  however,  the  enemy's  slight 
aJ\antage  in  numbers  of  prisoners  is  overwhelmed  by 
tlu-    counter-advantage    uj)oii   our   side   of  .sea-power. 

(2)  The  enemy  by  superior  organisation  lowers  the 
coefficient  of  labour,  that  is,  increases  its  efficiency. 

This  is  a  legend  and  a  stupid  legend  at  that.  It  is 
believed  almost  in  j)i"oj)ortion  to  the  pro\  incialism  of  the 
believer.  The  coefluient  of  labour  is  not  higher  at  Essen 
than  it  is  at  Creiisot  or  Shefiield.  (iet  the  statistics  of 
production  and  the  figures  are  decisive.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  railways.  Transport  is  not  effected  more 
quickly  or  with  less  men  within  the  Central  Empires 
than  it  is  in  Italy  or  France.  The  troops  swung  benind 
the  battle  line  of  the  Marne  by  rail  against  Von  Kluck, 
the  transference  of  the  Hritish  contingent  from  the  Aisne 
to  Ypres,  the  feat  perfornu'd  by  the  Italian  General  Staff 
when  they  moved  that  great  mass  from  the  Isonzo  to  tin- 
Trentino  last  June,  are  conclusive  jHoof  of  this  on  a  large 
scale.  The'  co-efficient  of  labour  in  handhng  petrol 
engines  is  certainly  not  superior  upon  the  enemy's  side. 
He  has  done  iu)tliing  better  thaji  nor  equal  to  the 
munitioning  of  the  \  erdmi  sector  by  j)etrol.  He  shows 
no  superiority  over  the  West  in  the  tiandling  of  petrol 
engines  in  air  or  on  sea,  and  the  Italian  i.id  tmitjon  i'^ 
perhaps   best  of   all. 

Road-Making 

The  same  is  true  of  road-making.  Fhe  rapidity  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  tne  new  roads  necessary 
to  a  progressi\'e  offensive  or  to  intensive  defensive  action 
aie  laid  down  isequal  orsujierior  in  the  West  to  the  enemy's 
rapidity  and  thoroughness.  For  instance,  compare  the 
number  of  pieces  massed  upon  the  Somme,  upon  the 
.Mlies  side,  and  the  extent  of  their  mo\ement  with  the 
corresponding  factors  u})on  the  (icrman  side  in  front  ol 
Yerdun.  The  Somme  effort  is  superior.  In  no  department 
of  energy  yet  observable  has  the  enemy's  co-efficient 
ol  labour  appeared  superior  to  that  of  the  British,  tl.e 
!■  rench  or  the  Italians. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  enemy  has  none  the  less  an 
advantage  of  organisation  in  that  he  has  put  more  women 
to  woik  than  havi'  the  Western  Allies.  He  maj'  liavi' 
been  constrained  to  do  so.  There  are  no  statistics 
available  and  no  instances  from  which  we  can  deduce  tin 
truth,  as  we  can  deduce  it  in  the  matter  of  railway  trans 
port  or  road  making.  But  there  is  here  no  particular 
question  of  organisation,  but  simply  a  choice.  The 
work  of  women  where  it  can  be  usefully  emploved  is 
available  to  us  as  it  is  to  him,  with  perhaps  only  one 
exception  in  the  whole  Alliance,  which  is  that  national 
tradition  greatly  diminishes  in  Britain  the  agricultuml 
labour  usefully  open  to  women. 

Lastly,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  actual  numbers  of 
total  i>o])ulation  at  thealispo.sal  of  the  enemy  is  superior 
to  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  Western  Powers,  including, 
of  course,  the  oppressed  occujiied  territorv.  That  is  a 
-iiious   argument    and   must    be   seriously  con^ideixd. 

rile  total  number  of  human  beings  nominally  con- 
trolled by  the  enemy  is  over  150,000.000  :  That  is. 
including  the  occujMed  territories  and  the  Allies  upon  the 
south-east.  The  total  number  of  human  beings  controlled 
in  luirope  by  the  Governments  of  the  Western  Allies 
is  not  more  than  i.io,ooo,ooo.  The  thing  so  stated  is 
\ery  crude,  but  still  the  balance  has  t(t  be  considered. 

I  have  called  this  argument  a  serious  argument  becausi 
it  is  serious  compared  with  the  two  others.  The  bogev 
of  superior  enemy  "  efficiency  '  is  only  a  bogey,  and  a 
provincial  bogev  at  that.  The  difference  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  in  the  work  to  which  tluy 
can  be  j)Ut  is  lu'gligible  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
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the  neutral  markets  and  the  domestic  populations  among 
which  they  are  distributed.  But  if  there  is  a  serious 
difference  between  the  actual  number  controlled  by  the 
opposing  governments  it  is  another  matter. 

Now  upon  examination  we  shall  see  that  the  first  crude 
statement  which  we  ha\e  just  set  down,  will  not  hold. 

In  the  first  place  it  deals  only  with  the  West,  and  the 
East,  though  so  httle  industrialised,  is  not  negligible. 
It  may  count  in  industrial  power  for  but  a  fraction  of  the 
West,  but  it  more  than  maintains  itself  in  the  general 
life  of  the  State  apart  from  munitionment  and  equipment, 
and  that  burden  falls  heavily  upon  the  enemy. 

Effect   of   Wastage 

Next  we  do  well  to  note  that  nearly  thirty  millions 
of  this  supposed  superiority  in  numbers  is  found  in 
Bulgaria  and  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  do  not  appreci- 
ably add  to  the  industrial  jiower  of  the  enemy.  What 
we  are  really  dealing  with  is  what  lies  north  of  the 
Danube  and  east  of  the  Vistula. 

But  far  more  important  than  such  considerations,  is 
the  effect  of  military  wastage. 

The  core  of  all  heavy  work,  the  nucleus  or  skeleton 
of  it,  the  thing  upon  which  it  depends,  and  lacking  its 
due  proportion  of  wliich,  it  fails,  is  the  labour  of  the  adult 
and  healthy  male — that  is  of  the  male  of  inihtary  age 
and  commonly  fit  for  service.  Stretch  abnormal  methods 
to  their  utmost  ;  organise  women  for  the  lighter  work, 
and  even  children  in  whatever  numbers  you  choose,  you 
can  never  really  replace  this  central  mainstay  of  the 
whole  affair,  adult  and  healthy  male  labour  in  industry 
which,  in  times  of  peace,  covers  nearly  the  whole  field. 

Now  we  know  the  situation  of  that  vital  factor  generally 
before  the  enemy  as  a  whole,  and  very  accurately  indeed 
in  the  case  of  the  principal  enemy  upon  whom  all  the 
rest  depend.  Of  adult,  healthy  male  labour  the  German 
Empire,  counting  the  lads  of  eighteen,  and  up  to  the 
age  of  forty-five,  has  mobiUsed  the  whole,  and  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  war  she  ha& — 

50  per  cent,  and  a  Httle  more  in  the  armies  ; 

10  per  cent,  (and  a  httle  more)  still  in  depots  ; 

30  per  cent,  (and  a  little  more)  dead  or  hopelessly 
mutilated. 

These  three  categories  combined  come  to  certainly 
92  per  cent,  of  the  mobihsable  population,  and  probably 
to  more  like  94  per  cent.  About  6  per  cent,  have  been 
kept  back  for  the    necessary  work  of  the  nation.     They 


fubt  kept  back  as  necessary  something  hke  a  million  and  a 
lialf.  Last  spring  they  have  come  to  perhaps  a  milUon  ; 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  winter  they  were  600,000. 
That  was  the  number  of  men  called  up  and  passed  for 
service,  but  exempted  for  civilian  work.  It  is  clear  that 
in  this  indispensable  category,  the  enemy  is  very  near 
his  hmits. 

Now  how  does  this  state  of  affairs  contrast  with  that  of 
Western  AUies  ? 

There  is  simply  no  comparison.  France,  which  was 
fully  mobihsed  from  the  beginning  and  has  fought  at 
full  power  without  cessation  for  over  two  years,  is  still 
less  exhausted  by  a  whole  class  at  least,  that  is,  by  a  whole 
year's  recruiting,  than  is  the  German  Emjjire.  Italy 
and  Great  Britain  have  reserves  'of  adult  male  labour 
out  of  all  proportion  to  this  shred  left  to  Germany. 
Over  and  above  these  resources  the  Western  Allies 
have  their  Colonies  for  a  recruiting  field,  and  in  some 
measure  lor  a  labour  supply. 

This  last  and  most  serious  argument,  then,  can,  I 
think,  be  traversed  by  anyone  who  wiU  be  at  the  pains 
to  consider  actual  statistics  instead  of  depending  upon 
\ague  and  general  impressions. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarise  our  thesis. 

The  superiority  of  the  Allies  in  recruiting  power  has 
always  been  e\ident.  It  is  more  evident  than  ever  in 
this  the  penultimate  phase  of  the  war  ;  but  upon  the  other 
factor  necessary  to  success,  equipment  and  munition- 
ment, less  analytical  work  has  been  done. 

Eastern    Enemy   Necessities 

When  the  present  situation  of  that  other  factor  is 
analysed,  however,  the  analysis  is  found  to  reach  much 
the  same  result,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Eastern 
field  is  and  will  remain  heavily  handicapped  compared 
with  the  enemy. 

But  the  enemy  is  compelled  none  the  less  to  devote 
to  that  Eastern  field  much  the  greater  part  of  his  mihtary 
man-power,  and  of  his  man-power  available  for  munition- 
ment what  remains  is  overwhelmingly  surpassed  by  the 
corresponding  industrial  powjsr  of  the  W^estern  Allies.  In 
this  field  of  calculation,  therefore,  as  in  the  purely 
military  field  of  recruitment,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusions that  have  governed  our  judgment  throughout 
the  war,  since  the  Marne,  and  there  remain  as  possibly 
adverse  no  factors  save  those  political  or  moral  ones 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  calculation.  H.    Bra.r.oc 
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Shells   and   Their   Makers 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

W'S  <ave.  indebted  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for  the  necessary  facilities  for  our  special  correspondent 
io  compile  this  graphic  storv  of  the  birth  of  these  messengers  of  death.  We  have  also  to  thank  the  Ministry 
•0:f    Munitions   for   the   use  of    the    photographs    that    appear    on    the    preceding    and    following     pages. 
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Rectifying  a    Base  Plug 


HEN,  armed  with  the  necessary  passes  and 
mtroductions  and  under  suitable  escoi't  you 
ire  taken  into  the  foundry  just,  by  the  luck 
)f  the  game,  at  the  moment  when  the  tap- 
hole  is  beinj; 
broken  in  the 
wall  of  the  fur- 
nace-crucible, you 
i  n  d  yourself 
assisting  at  the 
first  readily  in- 
telligible pre- 
liminaries of  the 
making  of  a 
shell.  You  are 
also  seeing  one  of 
those  supremel}' 
beautiful  things 
which  a  Brang- 
wyn,  in  paint, 
and  a  Meunier,  in 
bronze,  delight  to 
lionour.  The 
long  low  building 
is  crowded  with 
solemn  black 
shadows,  the  soft- 
lighted  surfaces 
of  the  immense  ingots  and  castings,  the  laced  girders,  the 
travelling  cranes  and  other  giant  gear,  are  a  warm  dun 
colour  in  the  glow  diffused  from  the  chinks  of  the 
furnace  doors. 

The  Martian  at  Work 

One  very  definite  picture  reminiscent  of  nothing  so 
much  as  Mr.  Wells's  Martians  is  worth  recording — a  crane 
suspending  a  cage  from  which  protrudes  an  immense  arm 
of  steel  a  score  of  feet  long  with  clumsy,  competent  hands 
and— yes  !  a  wrist-joint.  The  crane  carries  the  arm  to 
the  bars  of  pig  (of  a  prepared  shape).  The  arm  reaches 
out  and  picks  up  its  burden  of  a  ton  or  two  ;  then  swings 
back  to  the  open  furnace.  The  giant  hand  thrusts  in  and 
a  turn  of  the  gross  mechanical  wrist  slides  the  pig  into  the 
white  of  the  crucible,  where  you  can  see  the  obstinate  metal 
dripping — as  a  rasher  drips  on  a  grill.  You  scarcely 
note  that  a  mere  man  in  the  cage  works  the  Martian's 
devihsh  black  limb.  The  whole  lurid  scene  is  a  significant 
setting  for  the  birth  of  those  sinister  children  of  destiny, 
the  shells. 

The  grey-haired  foreman  at  my  elbow  is  not  thinking 
how  paintable,  how  fine  a  figure  of  a  man  he  looks,  in  this 
sombre  fantasia  ;  he  is  mainly  anxious  as  to  the  quality 
of  his  expected  ladleful  of  steel.  He  gives  his  orders 
harshly  ;  the  last  blow  is  struck  on  the  crucible  walls  : 
and  from  the  jagged  aperture  the  swift  blinding-white 
stream  gushes  out,  dropping  with  an  uncanny,  silent 
splash  into  the  steel  clay-lined  ladles  that  would  hold  a 
coroner's  jury.  Our  foreman,  blue-spectacled,  peers  down 
into  the  seething  pool.  The  long  gloomy  cave  of  the  foun- 
dry is  gorgeously,  gloriously  aglow,  the  shadows,  blacker 
by  contrast,  shifting  restlessly  in  the  deep  recesses  and 
dancing  a  danse  macabre  on  the  roofs  and  walls- — shadows 
of  the  movins:  cranes,  and  of  the  expectant  workmen  nobly 
transfigured  in  the  dominant  glare  of  the  molten  stream  of 
steel. 

Casting    of  the   Ingot 

The  crane  swings  the  ladle  out  over  the  ingot  moulds  ; 
the  team  of  stalwart  figures  guide  the  tap-hole  over  the 
mouth  of  the  mould  ;  the  lever  opening  the  t&p  is  worked 
at  the  shouted  command  and  the  incandescent  jet   of 


metal  does  its  work.     And  thus  you  have  the  ingot  that 
forms  the  basis  of  the  shell  body. 

The  ingot  is,  then,  a  casting.  But  cast  steel  must 
become  wrought — must  be  worked  upon  and  forged — 
by  fire  and  hammer  or  press  or  roller  before  it  can  ao  its 
appointed  job.  Perhaps  these  rough  line  diagrams 
wnich  I  made  as  the  swiftest  shorthand  notes  of  my 
\arious  guides'  intelligent  explanations  will  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  the  interesting  details  of  the  work. 
They  may  claim  to  be  accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  which 
is  not  too  far  to  mystify  the  amateur.  Their  artistic 
shortcomings  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  their  honest  intention.  The  information  they 
may  convey  to  the  enemy  is,  it  is  considered  in  expert 
circles,   distmctly  slight. 

Armament  Man's  Chef  D'oeuvre 

I  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  making  of  a  shell 
was  the  most  difficult  feat  in  armament  making;  To  the 
writer  who  saw  single  ingots  of  steel  something  near  the 
size  of  the  visible  piers  of  Charing  Cross  Bridge,  rolled 
and  fused  and  machined  into  armour  plates,  giln-shields, 
keels,  propellers  and  shafts  of  Gargantuan  proportions; 
incredible  unless  seen  and  handled,  this  seemed  b'/.t 
a  pleasant  exaggeration.  But  the  evidence  went  far 
to  prove  it.  The  other  work,  it  was  urged,  was,  if  colossal, 
simple  and  straightforward — men  had  here  long  learnt 
to  be  imdismayed  by  mere  size.  But  at  every  stage  of  the 
shell's  career  there  was  required  rigidly  mathematical 
accuracy  and  again  accuracy— as  will  appear.  At  ievery 
stage  gaugings,  testings,  inspections :  at  every  stage 
tricks  or  failures  of  materials  and  personnel  to  thwart 
the  closest  calculations ;  at  any  stage  a  possible  flaw 
which  might  convert  the  shell  into  an  engine  of  death 
against  our  own  folk,  civilian  or  mihtary,  instead  of 
against  the  enemy  soldiery. 

A  Target  Missed 

Leave  the  foundry  for  the  shell-shop  proper.  Across 
that  soft  deep  starUt  blue  that  is  best  seen  from  the  shelter 
of  a  dimly  lighted  building,  sweeps  the  guardian  beam  of  a. 
searchhght,  reminding  one  that  enemy  visitations  are  at 
any  moment  apt  to  interfere  with  the  schedule  of  the  shop. 
My  guide  chuckled  over  the  memory  of  one  such  visit 
when  a  straight  string  of  a  baker's  dozen  of  bombs  was 
dropped  at  right  angles  to  a  valley  which  held  as  many 
miUion  pounds  of  capital  in  plant  as  one  has  fingers  on 
both  hands — and  missed  hitting  sixpennyworth  of  it. 
Much  depends  on  an  angle,  it  would  seem. 

Let  us  return  to  our  ingot.  Slightly  tapered  so  that  it 
may  part  readily  from  the  mould,  it  holds  at  it  stop  such 
flaws  and  dross  as  may  be  in  it.  A  portion  of  it— the 
discard — is  therefore  sheared  away  from  the  top.  Still 
white  hot  it  is  guided  by  stout  sweating  feflows  with 
immense  pincers  over  the  steel  floors  to  the  rolling  mills. 

Here,  reduced  by  successive  passages  through  the  mill 
to  a  bar  of  a  little  over  the  diameter  of  the  finished  shell, 
it  is  sheared  into  appropriate  lengths.  Each  length  is 
re-heated  and  passed  under  a  mandril  plunger  which 
roughly  hollows  it  to  the  shape  of  a  neckless  bottle. 

The  Shell  Family 

And  here  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  distinguish  the 
various  classes  of  shell.  Ammunition  is  divided  into 
fixed  and  ordinary.  Fixed  ammunition  contains  pro- 
pellant  and  projectile  in  one,  such  as  the  ammunition  for 
rifles,  machine  and  semi-automatic  guns.  As  the  gian 
calibre  increases  ease  in  handling  dictates  the  use  of  a 
separate  propellant  charge.  Shells  also  are  distinguished 
by  their  method  of  explosion,  whether  by  time,  or  by 
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percussion, fuse.  They  may  be,  yet  again,  distinguished 
by  their  intention,  according  as  they  are  directly  man- 
killing,  as  shrapnel  and  common  shell,  or  primarily 
wrecking  and  battering,  such  as  the  naval  armour- 
piercing  shells.  The  now  indispensable  high  explosives 
used  primarily  for  wrecking  defences  are  now  also  em- 
ployed against  troops  in  movement,  and  kill  not  merely 
with  their  scattered  metal,  ;but  by  the  force  of  the  air 
concussion,  pulping  the  brain  (as  is  related  by  the  siur- 
geons)  and,  of  course,  producing  every  degree  of  shell- 
shock  short  of  death.  War  is  a  brutal  business  and 
these  stark  things  must  be  said. 

We  will  follow  through  the  process  of  making 
shrapnd.  When  the  shell  length  has  been  hollowed, 
and  the  head  has  been  turned  over  so  as  partially 
to  close  the  shell,  the  men  who  have  carried  the  work  to 
this  stage  hand  over  to  the  women.  As  you  look  down 
the  shell  shop  the  girUsh  figures  in  the  long  drill  overalls 
definitely  predominate.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  dilution,  and  testimony^ — sincere  or  perfunctory — 
is  paid  to  the  action  of  the  Trades  Unions  in  permitting 
this  temporary  destruction  of  their  long  upheld  policy. 
Only  those  who  do  not  realise  what  is  buried  in  the  history 
of  these  past  eighty  years  will  lightly  reckon  the  sacrifice 
made  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  It  was  not  a  personal 
sacrifice — that  would  have  been  easy  enough— but  a  class 
sacrifice,  which  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  one  which, 
if  we  are  to  be  candid  with  ourselves,  has  as  yet  no  parallel 
in  other  classes.  Obstructions  and  difficulties  there 
have  been,  no  doubt,  some  more,  others  less,  justifiable  ; 
none  perhaps  quite  justifiable  in  the  national  emer- 
gency. But  this  great  class  sacrifice  must  not  be  merely 
remembered  as  a  light  and  obvious  performance  of 
simple  duty. 

What  Women  Have  Done 

Queer,  as  well  as  admirable,  results  have  folbwed 
from  the  practice  of  dilution  by  unskilled  girl  labour. 
Perhaps  certain  figures  which  may  or  may  not  be  unusual, 
but  which  are  at  any  rate  quite  explicit,  may 
provide  an  easily  intelligible  example.  A  certain 
shop  designed  for  the  estimated  output  of  4,000  shells  per 
week  was  manned  early  in  the  war  by  such  skilled  men 
and  semi-skilled  boys  as  were  available  :  which  is  to  say 
that  they  were  not  the  most  skilful  of  skilled  men. 
After  some  months'  work,  they  attained  an  output  of 
600  per  week,  which  they  never  bettered.  When  the 
dilution  negotiations  had  been  completed,  the  machines 
were  handed  over  to  girls.  They  soon  attained  the  old 
maximum  of  600  per  week,  and  after  a  few  months 
worked  up  to  an  average  of  five  thousand,  that  is  a  thou- 
sand beyond  the  calculated  average  ;  this  they  have  main- 


tained. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  recruitment  of  many 
women  of  better  education  and  with  a  more  explicitly 
imaginative  and  patriotic  impulse  had  its  effect  on  this 
result  ;  but  the  bare  facts  throw  much  light  on  that 
phenomenon  known  as  limitation  of  output. 

To  get  on  with  our  business  of  shrapnel  making.  The 
shell  length,  forged  hollow  by  the  mandril  and  with  its 
top  lip  turned  over  so  as  to  form  a  blunt  nose  with  an 
aperture  (later  to  be  fitted  with  fuse-bush  and  fuse),  is 
now  ready  for  machining  at  the  lathe.  The  shell-to-be 
is  fixed  in  the  chuck  and  revolved,  the  cutting  tool  set 
against  it  and  adjusted.  The  fine  steel  shaving  that 
ripples  off  from  the  cutting  edge  would  be  more  of  a 
marvel  if  one  had  not  seen  in  the  larger  work  the  high- 
speed tools  shearing  ribbons  of  metal  an  inch  by  half  an 
inch  with  more  than  the  ease  of  a  modeller  cutting  wet  clay. 
The  shell,  turned  accurately  to  gauge — the  inside  and 
outside  gauges  are  constantly  in  use — is  trimmed  at  the 
base  and  made  ready  for  the  base  plate. 

Why  the  Germans  want  Copper 

But  first  there  is  cut  near  the  base  a  series  of  grooves 
in  a  waving  curve,  jagged  at  intervals  with  a  stroke  of  the 
chisel,  which  is  an  important  preliminary  to  the  fixing 
of  the  copper  band,  so  essential  a  portion  of  every  shell. 
The  function  of  this  band  is,  of  course,  to  take  easily  the 
grooves  of  the  rifling  which  give  that  spin  to  the  projectile 
which  allows  it  to  keep  to  its  normal  trajectory  under  the 
force  of  thepropeUant.  It  is  for  this  copper — for  which  no 
adequate  substitute  has  yet  been  found — that  the  kitchens 
of  German  Schloss  and  Gasthaus  have  been  so  sedulously 
rifled.  The  band,  a  simple  ring  of  copper,  is  slid  over  the 
shell  and  pressed  by  hydraulic  power  into  the  grooves  of 
the  wave  which  holds  it  immovably  in  position.  The 
base  plate  is  an  instance  of  the  meticulous  scientific  care 
that  goes  to  the  manufacture  of  a  shell.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  the  ingot  is  rolled  into  the  bar,  such 
flaw  as  there  may  be,  is  most  hkely  to  be  found  in  the 
centre.  When  the  sheared  length  is  hollowed  under 
the  mandril,  that  flaw  may  still  be  perpetuated  in  the 
centre  of  the  base.  It  may,  in  effect,  be  a  "pipe," 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  capable  of  allowing  pass- 
age of  the  heated  gas  of  the  propellant  and  so  causing 
an  explosion  in  the  shell  itself.  This  danger  is  less 
apparent  in  shrapnel  which  does  not  contain  high  explosive 
than  in  any  other  form  of  ammunition,  but  the  danger 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Guarding  Against  "Prematures" 

Safety  is  secured  by  cutting  away  the  centre  of  the  base  and 
rivet  ting  in  a  base  plate  of  metal  of  which  the  grain  runs  at 
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right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  shell  body.  In  shrapnel, 
which  carries  its  fuse  in  its  nose,  a  solid  plate  is  used. 
In  armour-piercing  shell,  abase  plug  or  adapter,  into  which 
is  threaded  the  fuse-bush,  is  itself  threaded  into  the  shell 
base.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  shtapnel  is  fitted  with 
a  loosened  head  riveted  to  the  shell  body  by  soft  wire 
rivets,  so  that  when  the  time  fuse  ignites  the  charge 
within  it,  the  head  is  blown  off  and  the  bullets  forced 
forward  by  the  explosion.  In  the  case  of  H.  E.  shell, 
with  its  fuse  at  the  nose,  and  of  armour-piercing  shell, 
which  also  contains  high  explosive  but  has  its  fuse  at  the 
base,  the  shell  body  must  be  accurately  turned  inside  as 
well  as  out.  Any  friction  between  the  container  of  ex- 
plosive and  the  shell  might  easily  produce  a  "  premature  " 
with  wrecking  of  gun  and  gun  team.  In  fact,  the  outer 
configuration  of  the  container  conforms  accurately  to  the 
inner  curve  of  the  shell  body  and  in  addition  an  air  pres- 
sure is  introduced  into  the  container  which  still  further 
enhances    the    accuracy    of 

the  fitting.     You  will  read-   . 

ily  see  that  it  is  a  business 
in  which  no  risks  can  be  run . 
The  armour  -  piercer  is 
the  aristocrat  of  the  shell 
business.  The  tempering 
of  the  head,  which  is  to 
drive  through  a  given  num- 
ber of  inches  of  hardened 
steel  at  a  range  of  several 
miles,  is  an  exquisitely 
exact  and  difficult  business. 
It  is  impressive  to  the 
point  of  magic  to  see  the 
re-heated  shell  body  of  a 
giant  A.  P.  set  in  front  of 
the  radiometer,  which  from 
a  distance  of  some  fifteen 
yards  delicately  tests  the 
evenness  of  its  temperature 
before  it  is  lowered  into 
the  rape  oil  bath  which 
gives  it  an  all  but  diamond 
hardness. 

A  Happy  Accident 

And  there  are  furthei 
tests  with  the  scleroscope, 
which  operates  by  measur- 
ing the  rebound  of  a 
diamond  point  on  the 
polished  surface.  But  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of 

all  the  features  of  the  A.  P.  is  the  cap,  which  is  made  of 
soft  steel  covering  the  head.  Its  operation  seems  to 
be  the  double  one  of  distributing  pressure  at  the  point 
of  violent  impact  and  of  acting  as  asoUd  lubricant  for  the 
first  passage  of  the  shell.  The  story  was  told  me  of  its 
hax'ing  been  discovered  by  the  accident  of  a  compound 
armour  plate  used  in  a  range  test  being  turned  with  its 
softer  face  towards  the  gun.  The  armour  plate  was 
drilled  so  cleanly  and  effectively  that  the  deduction  which 
led  to  the  fixing  of  the  soft  steel  cap  to  the  actual  head  of 
the  shell  was  at  once  made  by  some  astute  observer. 

To  get  back  to  the  shrapnel.  Into  the  simple  shrapnel 
body  is  placed,  first,  the  canister  of  black  powder 
(which  is  the  active  propellant  of  the  shrapnel  balls) 
connected  by  a  tube  com'mimicating  with  the  time  fuse. 
An  iron  disc  is  fitted  over  the  canister ;  the  balls  are  poured 
in  by  an  automatic  machine  ;  another  automatic  de- 
vice rattles  the  shell  body  up  and  down  to  settle  the  balls  ; 
if  the  weighing  machine  registers  underweight  buck 
shot  is  carefully  added  ;  liquid  resin  is  poured  in  to  embed 
the  whole  firmly  and  prevent  shifting,  with  consequent 
dangerous  friction  and  wear  of  parts  ;  the  head  with  its 
wooden  (or  brass)  plug  is  fixed,  fuse  bush  and  fuse 
added,  and  (if  fixed  ammunition  is  in  question)  the  cart- 
ridge containing  the  propellant  of  the  shell  is  attached. 
This  of  course  in  another  shop  and  area.  We  don't 
gaily  court  disaster  by  handling  cordite  and  H.E.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  shell  shops. 

The  action  of  shrapnel  will  be  clear  from  the  diagram. 
The  time  fi'se  is  set  ;  the  round  placed  in  the  gun  ;  the 
trigger  detonates  the  percussion  fuse  which  fires  the  chargc 


Inspecting  and  gauging  body  of  a  Fuse. 


which  propels  the  shell  from  the  gun  ;  the  tim"  fuse,  acting 
at  a  moment  in  its  flight  determined  by  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  gunner,  ignites  the  charge  in  the  canister ; 
which,  exploding,  forces  out  the  iron  plug,  driving  forward 
the  bullets,  incidentally  shearing  oif  the  head  which 
falls  clear  of  the  spreading  burst.  The  little  clouds 
of  white  smoke,  which  appear  as  shrapnel  bursts,  are 
made  by  the  black  powder  and  serve  as  guides  to  the 
spotters  for  the  batteries. 

With  regard  to  high  explosive  shells  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  propellant  used  is  not  H.E.,  but  the  more  con- 
trollable cordite.  The  activities  of  H.E.  are  pleasanter 
to  observe  at  a  distance  rather  than  in  the  chamber  of 
your  own  gun.  And  we  have  seen  what  precautions 
have  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  fierce  gases  of  the  propellant 
from  getting  at  the  more  deadly  cargo  of  the  shell  itself. 

The  diagram  of  the  gun  in  section  shows  the  bare 
essentials  of  the  firing  of  ordinary  ammunition.     Behind 

the  .shell  (its  fuse  set  in  the 

base  for  A.P.'s.,  in  the  head 

for  all  others),  with  its 
band  just  ready  to  engage 
the  rifling,  lies  the  charge 
(which  may  be  one  or  more 
neat  silk  covered  parcels 
of  cordite). 

Some    Mysteries    of 
Ballistics 

Accuracy,  accuracy  and 
again  accuracy.  The  most 
rigid  system  of  inspections 
prevails  at  every  stage. 
The  work  of  inspection 
carried  out  by  the  manu- 
facturers is  covered  by 
multitudinous  Government 
inspectors  against  whose 
numbers  it  is  a  common 
fashion  to  sneer.  Not 
merely  safety  in  handling 
but  calculable  accuracy  of 
range,  of  burst,  of  pene- 
tration, is  essential. 
Incidentally,  the  mathe- 
matics behind  the  practice 
of  ballistics  is  something 
to  appal  the  layman.  A 
celebrated  mathematician 
F.R.S.,  has  declared 
that  all  his  previous 
flights  of  calculation  were 
babies'  play  compared  with  this.  And  the  chemists, 
experimenting  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  add  their 
substantial  increment  to  the  sum  of  all  this  destructive 
wisdom  and  efficiency. 

Tests  and  experiments  at  the  ranges  form  a  part  of 
the  general  process  of  supervision  ;  but  the  general  run 
of  tests  is  founded  on  calculations  which  depend  on  the 
mathematicians  and  the  formulae  of  the  designers.  The 
fact  that  a  range  test  of  a  single  15  in.  A. P.  shell,  allow- 
ing for  depreciation  of  the  gun  and  the  cost  of  the  shell, 
will  work  out  at  something  near  a  thousand  pounds, 
may  help  the  grumbler  to  realise  that  skilled  inspection 
is  cheaper,  and  the  financial  pessimist  to  deepen  his 
impressions  as  to  the  appalling  cost  of  the  war. 

Women  Serving  the  Guns 

There  is  a  curious  air  of  calm  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  processes,  such  as  the  riveting  of  the  base 
plates  and  the  settling  of  the  shrapnel  ball,  of  quiet  in 
the  shell  shop.  As  I  recall  it  now  with  its  armies  of 
overalled  women  bending  industriously  over  their  lathes 
it  might  well  have  been  a  cocoa  factory  ;  and  certainly 
the  production  of  cocoa  tins  would  be  an  immeasurably 
noisier  process.  There  seemed  to  me  something  pecuhar- 
ly  sinister  in  this  astonishing  quiet,  in  the  apparently 
supreme  detachment  of  workers  and  management  amid 
all  these  instruments  of  death  and  torture.  For  the 
lathes  were  grinding  out  death  and  worse  ;  and  the  pre- 
occupied girls  were  no  other  than  gunners  in  deadly  silent 
batteries   a    little    behind    the    lines.       Yet     stores     of 
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Rough   turning  9.2  in.  H.E.  Shell 

high-packed  i8-pdr.  shells  looking  not  unhke  the  well-filled 
bins  of  an  epicure's  cellar,  and  the  15-in.  A.P.'s,  standing 
upright  higher  than  an  average  man,  like  a  new  kind  of 
gate  post,  convey  no  impression  of  deadliness. 

I  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  these  thoughts 
are  peculiar  to  myself  or  that  the  appalling  sense  of  waste 
in  all  this  efficiency  is  lost  upon  the  shop  managers.  It 
is  not.  They  are  setting  their  teeth  to  it  asa  necessaryjob, 
but  the}'  are  distressed  to  see  good  steel  going  the  way  of 
death — steel  which  might  be  locomotives  and  bridges 
and  rails  and  buildings  and  tools.  I  had  it  explicitly 
from  one  who  handled  his  nuggets  of  steel  alloys  for  the 
making  of  high  speed  tools,  much  as  a  merchant  (or  a 
beauty)  handles  diamonds,  bidding  me  with  pride  observe 
this  "  beautiful  fracture  " — a  fine  fellow  of  hard  spare 
build  with  deep  chiselled  lines  on  his  face  as  if  his 
own  beloved  steel  had  had  something  to  do  with  the 
making  of  it.  As  indeed  it  had.  He  was  brought 
up  on  steel,  had  worked  as  a  teemer  in  the  crucible 
shop  and  had  perfected  his  loyal  service  of  the 
prince  of  metals  by  hard  labour  and  harder  study.  A 
laudator  temporisacti,  he  felt  that  men  (yes,  and  masters 
too,  he  added,  adopting  a  tentative  amendment  of 
mine)  no  longer  worked  tor  the  love  of  steel  but  for  the 
love  of  gold,  a  corrupting  metal.  Steel  was  the  only 
metal,  and  high  speed  steel  the  greatest  wonder  in  the 
great  world  of  steel. 

High  speed  steel  for  tools.  For  you  must  realise  that 
behind  the  army  of  munitioners  there  is  a  brigade  of 
mjdkers  of  tools ;   from  lathes,   with  their  complement 


of  cutting  tools,  to  files  ;  besides  all  the  tools  of  precision 
that  the  work  requires  throughout  its  course. 

The  discreet  journalist  offered  facilities  to  see  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  will  not  press  unduly  for  permission 
to  visit  those  areas  in  which  the  shells  are  filled.  No 
doubt  every  precaution  would  be  taken  to  save  his  \alu- 
able  life,  but  it  remains  true  that  the  workers  engaged 
upon  this  business  arc  in  an  atmosphere  of  continuous 
and  deadly  danger  ;  and  tribute  must  not  be  withheld 
from  those — by  no  means  only  those  drawn  by  considera- 
tions of  pay — who  have  flocked  to  that  work  in  the 
national  crisis. 

How  do  the  Shells  get  There? 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  war  may  be  said  to 
be  the  rarity  with  which  the  general  public  catches 
glimpses  of  the  stupendous  stores  of  ammunition 
which  are  daily  being  made  and  conveyed  to  the  ports  oi 
exit  of  the  country.  Imagine— for  an  exact  quotation  of 
figures  is  forbidden  in  these  strenuous  times — the  amount 
of  ammimition  exported  before  the  delivery  of  such  an 
attack  as  preceded  the  capture  of  Beaumont-Hamel,  and 
then  consider  what  swift  passages  of  shell-laden  boats 
must  be  made  to  France  to  accumulate  besides  the  normal 
current  expenditure  even  a  day's  rescrxe  for  such  heavy 
work.  Use  this  as  a  litmus  to  test  the  quality  of  the 
German  claim  to  have  broken  old  England's  control  of 
her  containing  seas.  Use  it  again  in  reprimand  of  those 
sedulous  pessimists  who  sing  their  jeremiads  over  the 
decadence  of  the  British  Fleet  and  would  carve  their 
Ichabods  over  Whitehall. 

Imagine  again  the  life  of  that  harassed  officer  in  charge  of 
the  depots  ^\ith  these  immense  cargoes  with  all  their  poten- 
tialities for  misconduct  dumped  upon  him.  "Every  shell  is 
a  mad  dog,"  runs  a  naval  maxim,  and  such  a  Dogs'  Home 
as  a  receiving  depot  must  surely  be  enough  to  turn  white 
the  hairs  of  its  superintendent.  Indents  from  the  armies 
to  the  main  depot  ;  from  the  divisions  to  the  army  depots; 
from  the  brigades  to  the  divisional  depots  ;  from  the  bat- 
teries to  the  brigade  depots,  according  .to  the  authentic 
procedure  of  the  ordered  hierarchy,  flutter  down  upon 
responsible  officials  in  unending  flights.  There  must  be 
no  shortage,  or  gallant  lives  and  fateful  positions  will  be 
lost. 

Then  you  may  take  a  glance  at  this  slight  excrescence 
that  we  see  on  the  way  towards  the  lines  ;  its  edges  care- 
fully broken  and  softened,  its  tarpaulins  covered  with 
designs  that  would  delight  the  futurist  in  Mr.  Roger 
Fry.  Behold  the  shell  dump  ;  to  be  guarded  with  all 
the  tact  and  skill  that  the  ordnance  officer  can  com- 
mand or  commandeer  from  the  prying  Taube  and  the  havoc 
of  his  launched  bomb. 
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State   Control  of  Industries 


By  Arthur  Kitson 


WITH  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of 
Munitions  there  occurred  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  industrial  revolutions  in  British 
history.  By  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain  were  suddenly  transformed  from  indepen- 
dent competitive  enterprises  into  one  vast  co 
operative  system  for  the  object  of  producing  munitions 
and  supplies  for  military  and  naval  purposes.  This 
revolution  was  accomplished  not  only  without  bloodshed, 
riots  or  friction,  but  was  actually  welcomed  by  the 
majority  of  the  industrial  classes  concerned  !  Over 
four  thousand  independent  firms,  employing  between 
2,000,000  and  2,300,000  people,  have  thus  been  brought 
under  direct  Go\-ernment  control. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  control  was 
accomplished,  what  it  in\-oh-es,  and  what  beneiits  it 
has  achieved.  Under  the  special  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act,  very  elastic  and  far-reaching  powers  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  Go\ernment.  The  acquisition  of  these 
powers  was  comparatively  simple,  requiring  merely  the 
vote  of  Parliament.  The  extraordinary  feature  was, 
the  cheerful  readiness  with  which  the  pubhc  accepted 
these  innovations  and  interferences  with  their  rights 
and  liberties.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  public  readiness  to 
surrender  their  liberties  and  privileges  for  the  national 
safety  and  welfare,  has  always  been  far  in  ad\'ancc  of 
the  Government  demands.  On  the  question  of  providing 
ways  and  means  no  Government  has  ever  had  a  smoother 
task.  The  one  serious  criticism  which  has  been  heard 
from  all  classes  is,  the  tardiness  of  the  (lovernment 
in  employing  more  fully  and  speedily  the  help  and 
assistance  offered. 

The  limits  of  the  State  control  of  our  industries 
have  not  yet  been  defined.  The  powers  conferred 
would  permit  the  Government  to  do  anything  considered 
to  be  essential  for  the  national  safety.  When  the 
writer  received  the  official  announcement  that  his  works 
were  to  be  controlled,  his  associate — the  head  of  a  large 
Midland  engineering  firni' — wrote  as  follows  :  "  This 
will  not  affect  your  •  business  except  in  the  matter  of 
profits.  The  Government  will  take  charge  of  e\'ery- 
thing  in  excess  of  a  certain  percentage." 


Since  that  was  written,  however.  Government  control 
has  made  considerable  progress.  As  to  various  details 
of  procedure  it  may  be  stated  that  contracts  for  such 
supphes  as  can  most  readily  be  furnished  by  the  Con- 
tractors, are  offered  them.  The  contractor  tenders  at 
his  own  price.  If  this  appears  excessive,  he  is  either 
invited  to  headquarters  or  a  representative  of  the  Army 
Contracts  Department  or  Ministry  of  Munitions  may 
call  and  explain  that  his  tender  is  too  high,  that  other 
firms  are  doing  similar  work  for  a  less  figure,  and  he 
is  asked  to  reconsider  his  estimate.  If  he  insists  on  his 
price  terms,  his  tender  may  be  refused  or  the  contract 
may  be  given  him  with  the  understanding  that  if  it  is 
found  that  he  is  making  excessive  profits,  the  Government 
will  exercise  their  right  to  reduce  the  contract  price. 

The  books  of  the  State-controlled  firm  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  Government  auditors  at  all  reasonable 
times.  Weekly  or  fortnightly  reports  have  to  be  sent 
to  headquarters  on  special  forms  stating  the  condition 
of  each  contract  and  the  progress  of  work.  In- 
spectors, both  general  and  local,  visit  all  such  firms  from 
time  to  time  to  see  that  Government  orders  are  being 
pushed  forward  and  not  impeded  or  hindered  by  other 
work.  No  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  firms  for  tender- 
ing or  executing  orders  for  their  own  clients — except 
the  understanding  that  Government  contracts  must 
always  take  precedence.  It  naturally  follows  that  where 
Government  contracts  are  large  enough  to  engage  a 
firm's  entire  plant,  all  other  work  has  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Controlled  firms  cannot  add  new  machinery  to  their 
plant  without  the  Government's  consent.  Nor  can 
machine  and  tool  makers  supply  such  firms  without 
special  sanction  and  certificates.  Various  conditions 
are  also  imposed  upon  controlled  firms  regarding  rates 
of  wages,  hours  of  employment,  holidays,  etc.  "  Sweat- 
ing "  is  of  course  not  permitted  under  any  circumstances. 
The  sale  and  purchase  of  material — particularly  metals, 
such  as  copper,  nickel,  brass  and  steel,  are  all  State- 
regulated,  and  special  forms  and  certificates  setting 
forth  the  class  of  work,  numbers  of  Government  orders, 
for  which  the  material  is  required,  must  accompany 
everv  order.  So  far,  however,  as  the  management  and 
running  of  these  controlled  factories  is  concerned,  little 
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if  any  change  has  been  occasioned.  If  through  inis- 
management,  ignorance  or  carelessness  work  is  ?poiled 
or  defective  the  entire  loss  falls  on  the  firm  responsible. 
'fhe  Government  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with 
a  firm's  particular  methods  of  manufacture.  On  the 
contrary,  every  encouragement  is  given  by  the  various 
Government  depaitments  concerned  to  help  firms  in 
increasing  their  output  and  in  settling  any  disputes 
and  overcoming  friction  with  workmen.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  much  of  the  success  achieved  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  and  maintaining  all  the  advantages 
of  individual  initiation  and  enterprise  under  State  organ- 
'sation. 

Mutual  Aid 

A  spirit  of  mutual  aid  has  also  been  fostered  among 
firms  which  were  formerly  bitter  rivals.  Information 
as  to  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  instead  of  being 
kept  profoundly  secret  as  heretofore,  is  freely  offered  by 
firms  to  each  other  whenever  requested,  chiefly  no 
doubt  from  patriotic  motives  with  a  view  of  winning 
the  war  as  quickly  as  possible. 

What  benefits,  if  any,  has  this  association  of  the 
Government  with  private  firms  conferred  upon  industry 
at  large  ?  Does  it  tend  to  improve  industrial  conditions  ? 
Does  it  make  for  efficiency  or  the  reverse  ?  These 
questions  have  an  all-important  bearing — not  only  upon 
the  present  war  but  —upon  the  future  of  British  industry, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  coming  trade  war  for 
which  we  have  now  to  prepare.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  State  control  has  proved  enormously  beneficial 
to  the  nation  and  has  tended  to  efficiency  and  con- 
sequently to  increase  of  production.  In  the  first  place, 
the  mere  substitution  of  the  co-operatix^e  for  the  com- 
petitive system  alone,  has  been  of  incalculable  value. 
Instead  of  the  sordid  spectacle  of  a  dozen  or  more  firms 
competing  to  secure  contracts  for  certain  limited  supplies 
in  which  prices  are  driven  down  to  the  farthest  point 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  bare  living  wage  for  labour 
and  a  minimum  rate  of  return  to  capital,  we  are  presented 
with  the  picture  of  an  unUmited  demand  for  goods 
at  jair  (in  many  ca.ses  high)  prices,  enabling  the  employer 
to  pay  labour  the  highest  wages  in  this  country's  in- 
dustrial history  and  giving  abundant  returns  to  capital 
with  a  surplus  for  taxation.  The  result  is  an  era  of  the 
greatest  industrial  prosperity  ever  known  ! 

borne  writers  will  see  in  this  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  claims  of  State  Socialists  as  to  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  State  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production. 
But  we  have  not  yet  arri\ed  at  this  stage.  Wc  are  at 
present  enjoying  the  advantages  of  individual  efficiency 
combined  with  Slate  organisation.  Had  the  Government 
adopted  the  principle  of  State  ownership,  the  results 
would  most  likely  have  been  different.  Very  wisely, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  the  outset  of  his  administration, 
invited  the  leading  manufacturers  and  business  men 
to  join  him,  ;'nd  most  readily  and  loyally  they  responded. 
Instead  of  becoming  a  mere  politically  controlled 
organisation  operated  by  politicians  and  their  friends, 
the  controlled  firms  have  been  entirely  free  from  all  such 
peniicious  influences.  The  hitherto  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  the  State  ownership  of  industries  has  been  the 
fear  that  the  efficiency  of  private  ownership  and  manage- 
ment would  be  exchanged  for  State  wastefuhiess  and  mis- 
management. Whether  in  the  future  the  State  can  be  so 
improved  as  to  dissipate  such  fears  remains  to  be  seen. 
If  it  can,  the  claims  of  State  socialism  are  brought  within 
the  scope  of  practical  politics.  Until  then,  the  associa- 
tion of  the  State  with  Industry  should  be  strictly  Umited 
and  defined.  Within  such  limits,  the  association  has 
so  far  proved  itself  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  in  introduc- 
ing the  co-operative  spirit,  in  greatly  increasing  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  in  organising  a  great  variety 
of  industries  to  one  particular  end,  and  in  adjusting  and 
settling  differences  between  labour  and  capital,  In 
my  judgment  this  association  of  the  State  with  industry 
should  be  continued  after  the  war.  Merely  to  be  in  the 
position  of  umpire  in  any  future  disputes,  would  alone 
fully  justify  such  association.  But  there  are  other 
considerations. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  main  sucC2sses  of 
State   control  has  been  the  equalisation  of  industrial  and 


labour  conditions  throughout  the  country.  Instead  of 
allowing  a  few  firms  to  take  the  cream  of  the  orders  whilst 
others  are  scarcely  able  to  employ  themselves  on  half 
time,  each  controlled  firm  has  been  provided  with  suffi- 
cient to  keep  its  plant  running  to  its  full  capacity.  This 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  acted  as  a  sort 
of  National  Clearing  House,  distributing  orders  for  goods 
fairly  and  impartially,  and  collecting  and  distributing 
the  supplies  in  response  thereto.  This  is  an  unquestion- 
able advantage  to  the  nation  and  (juite  impossible  under 
the  pre-war  laissez-faire,  go-as-you-please,  devil-take- 
the-hindmost  policy.  How  to  organise  and  maintain 
a  similar  system  for  producing  and  distributing  the  muni- 
tions of  life  after  the  war  is  a  problem  which  ought  to  be 
worked  out  immediately.  Its  solution  will  contain  the 
means  for  achieving  the  future  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
Empire  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  classes. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  opened  a  branch  known 
as  the  Welfare  Department  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Seebohrn  Rowntree,  which  promises  enormous  benefits 
to  our  industrial  classes.  Inquiries  and  investigations 
arc  being  made  ail  over  the  country  regarding  the  physical 
conditions  existing  in  our  works,  the  health  of  the  workers, 
the  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  the  canteen  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  number  of  working  hours,  the  question 
of  Sunday  labour,  the  amount  of  sickness  and  its  causes, 
special  industrial  diseases  and  their  cure,  the  question  of 
fatigue  and  its  cause,  of  workers'  food,  their  home  life 
and  housing,  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
etc.  Here  we  find  a  really  practical  and  honest  attempt 
by  the  Government  to  humanise  labour  conditions,  to 
bring  about  changes  under  which  employees  will  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  macliines,  or  money-making 
instruments  for  the  benefit  of  employers.  The  truth  has 
at  last  dawned  on  the  minds  of  very  many  of  our  leaders 
of  thought,  that  the  health,  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  vast  masses  of  our  population  is  not  only  an  end 
worth  pursuing  in  itself,  but  is  an  important  factor 
in  maintaining  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  Labour  Factor 

The  labour  factor  is  the  most  valuable,  the  most 
precious  asset  a  nation  can  possess — ^and  it  ought  to  be 
treated  as  such  !  Together  with  the  land  it  is  our  only 
fundamental  source  of  wealth.  We  are  witnessing  to- 
day a  practical  demonstration  of  a  truth  I  pointed  out 
many  years  ago  to  the  chief  of  the  Labour  Bureau  in 
Washington  during  the  period  of  the  McKinley  Tariff' 
Bill  discussion.  It  was  the  claim  of  the  party  of  high 
protection  at  that  time,  that  tariffs  were  directly  the 
cause  of  industrial  prosperity  which  resulted  in  high 
wages.  My  contention  was  and  is  to-day  that  high  wages 
are  the  cause  of  trade  prosperity.  This  can  easily  be  shewn. 
Consumption  is  the  parent  of  demand,  and  demand  is 
the  parent  of  supply.  The  great  consuming  classes  are 
the  industrial  workers.  Give  them  the  means  to  make 
their  demands  effective — namely,  high  wages — and  they 
at  once  create  the  demand  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  in 
constant  employment.  In  short,  industrial  prosperity 
instead  of  being  intermittent  and  like  the  weather,  variable 
and  uncontrollable,  ought  to  be  continuous  so  long  as  the 
prime  factors,  land  and  labour,  remain  unexhausted.  The 
secret  of  continuous  trade  activity  many  are  beginning  to 
understand.  This  is,  to  return  to  the  original  factors 
of  production  the  bulk  of  the  produce,  sufficient  for  their 
full  growth,  health  and  development,  according  to  their 
needs  so  that  consumption,  demand  and  supply  can 
develop  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  State  has  the  supreme  power  of  effecting  tliis  happy 
consummation.  It  can  assist  in  organisation,  in  main- 
taining the  principle  of  co-ojieration,  in  humanising 
industrial  conditions,  in  ending  finally  all  contentions 
between  the  two  factors,  labour  and  capital,  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  ensure  a  continuous  steady  growth  of  trade  year 
after  year  and  therefore  the  constant  and  regular  em- 
ployment of  e\ery  man  and  woman  in  the  particular 
occupation  for  which  each  one  is  best  fitted.  No  Govern- 
ment since  the  factory  system  first  started  has  ever  had 
a  better  opportimity  nor  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter 
in  solving  our  industrial  problems  than  the  present  one. 
Can  the  Coalition  members  and  their  successors  rise  to 
the  occasion.     And  will  thev  ? 
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Spoils   of  War 

By  Boyd  Cable 


SOUVENIR  Ininting  and  helmet  collecting  are 
not  items  that  are  expected  to  figure  importantly 
in  any  Staff's  plan  of  battle,  and  yet  there  is  at 
least  one  instance  where  the  final  taking  of  a 
certain  village,  and  no  doubt  the  consequent  operations, 
were  largely  affected  by  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiastic 
helmet  collector,  added  to  an  ingrained  reluctance  in  a 
battalion  of  Anzacs  to  make  a  retiring  movement,  and 
their  eagerness  to  accept  a  reasonable  excuse  for  advanc- 
ing instead. 

The  village  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  long  line  of 
German  front  that  was  being  attacked.  The  village 
itself  had  been  obliterated  by  shell-fire,  but  the  under- 
ground burrows  that  had  taken  its  place,  the  trenches 
and  deep  dug-outs  and  fortified  machine-gun  emplacements 
had  so  far  proved  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  direct 
assault,  and  the  attacking  battalions  had  been  severely 
handled,  held  up,  and  subjected  to  a  fierce  counter-attack, 
while  the  line  that  had  pushed  past  to  right  and  left 
of  the  village  were  suffering  a  good  deal  from  machine-gun 
fire  pelting  out  from  strong  points  inside  the  flanks  of 
the  village  position.  When  the  German  counter-attack 
was  beaten  off — and  that  too  by  a  very  narrow  margin  — 
an  intense  bombardment  was  renewed  on  the  village,  and 
at  its  close  strong  attacks  were  launched  against  the  flanks 
of  the  village,  the  weakened  battalions  fronting  the 
position  being  meant,  meantime,  to  retire  a  little  out  of 
their  precarious  position  in  shell-holes  and  broken  ground, 
to  beyond  immediate  danger  of  another,  and  this  time, 
perhaps,  overwhelming  counter-attack. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Private  Ben  Sneath 
obtruded  his  helmet-hunting  activities  on  the  plan  of 
battle.  He  himself,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  any  plans 
or  dispositions,  and  merely  heard  there  was  a  village  some- 
where in  front  that  had  to  be  taken,  only  knew 
that  he  had  lain  for  a  long  time  in  a  deep  shell-hole  with  a 
few  others,  shooting  occasionally,  mixed  up  in  an  in- 
comprehensible and  horrible  turmoil  of  noise,  burst- 
ing shells  and  drifting  smoke,  mud,  and  more  noise. 
When  the  German  counter-attack  was  beaten  off  he  was 
too  busy  for  some  minutes  helping  to  bandage  a  wounded 
man  and  get  him  away  to  pay  much  attention  to  what 
the  Germans  were  doing.  When  a  couple  of  stretcher- 
bearers  had,  after  their  ordinary  miraculous  use  and  wont, 
materialised  out  of  the  bullet  and  shrapnel  riddled  haze  in 
answer  to  a  lusty  yell  of  "  Stre-tcher  !  "  and  had  removed 
the  casualty,  Ben  returned  to  his  ownparticularbusiness, 
and,  settling  himself  against  the  sloping  wall  of  the  crater 
nearest  the  Germans,  took  a  cautious  survey  of  the  ground 
before  him.  At  first  he  saw  nothing  but  the  rough 
churned  up  surface  and  a  filmy  curtain  of  smoke  through 
which  the  resuming  bombardment  was  again  beginning 
to  splash  fountains  of  shell-flung  earth,  reek  and  dust. 
But  as  he  looked  a  figure  appeared,  came  forward  at  a 
scrambling  run  for  a  score  of  paces,  and  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Instinctively  at  first  sight  of  him  Ben  had  thrust 
forward  his  rifle  muzzle  and  snapped  off  a  quick  shot, 
but  the  man  had  run  on  apparently  without  taking  any 
notice  of  it.  Ben  was  a  fair  enough  shot  to  feel  some 
annoyance.  "  D'jer  see  that  ?  "  he  asked  his  neighbour, 
"  Beggar  never  even  ducked  ;  an'  I'll  bet  I  didn't  go  far 
off  an  inner  on  'im."  The  neighbour  was  taking  a  long  and 
careful  sight  over  the  edge  of  the  pit.  He  fired,  and 
without  moving  his  rifle  gazed  earnestly  in  the  direction  he 
had  shot.  "  Wot's  that,  Ben  ?"  he  said  at  last,  jerking  out 
the  empty  shell  and  reloading.  "  Who  ducked  ?  Ah, 
would  yer  !  "  he  exclaimed  hastily,  and  pumped  out  a 
rapid  clipful  of  rounds.  Ben  joined  in  with  a  couple 
of  shots  and  the  dodging  figures  they  had  shot  at  vanished 
suddenly.  "  Wot  s  their  game  now,  I  wonder,"  said 
Ben,  "  D'you  think  they're  edgin'  in  for  another  rush  ?  " 
He  had  raised  himself  a  little  to  look  out,  but  the 
venomous  hiss-zizz  of  a  couple  of  bullets  close  past  his 
head  made  him  bob  down  hurriedly. 

"  You  gotter  look  out  Ben,"  said  the  other  man, 
"  A  lot  0'  them  bhghters  didn't  bolt  when  we  cut  up  their 
attack.     They  just   dropped   into   any  hole   that   come 


handy,  an'  they're  lyin'  there  snipin'  pot  shots   at    any 
one  that  shows." 

Ben  banged  off  a  shot,  jerked  the  breech  open  and  shut 
and  banged  off  another.  "  See  that.  Chick,"  he  said, 
"  Same  bloke  I  potted  at  afore.  Not  'arf  a  cheeky 
blighter  cither.  Keeps  jumpin'  up  an'  runnin'  in  to'ards 
us.  But  you  wait  till  ncx'  time —I'll  give  'im  run." 
He  settled  himself  nicely  with  elbow-rest,  wide  sprawled  . 
legs,  and  braced  feet,  and  waited  with  careful  eye  on  his 
sights  and  coiled  finger  about  the  trigger.  Two  minutes  he 
waited,  and  then  his  rifle  banged  again,  and  he  exclaimed 
delightfully.  "  I  gottim,  Chick.  I  gottini  that  time. 
Sec  'im  flop  ?  "  But  his  exclamation  changed  to  one  of 
angry  disgust  as  he  saw  the  man  he  supposed  he  had 
"got  "  rise  from  behind  his  cover,  beckon  vigorously 
to  someone  behind  him,  and  move  forward  again  another 
few  steps. 

Ben  blazed  another  shot  at  him,  and  in  response  the 
man,  in  the  very  act  of  dropping  to  cover,  stopped, 
straightened  up,  and  after  staring  in  Ben's  direction 
for  a  moment,  turned,  and,  lifting  the  helmet,  from  his 
head,  repeated  the  beckoning  motion  he  had  made  before. 

"  Well  of  all  the  blinkin'  cheek,"  said  Ben  wrathfully, 
"  take  that,  you  cow!"  firing  again. 

"  Wot's  up,  Ben?"  said  his  companion,  "  Is  some  bloke 
stringin'  you  ?  " 

"  Fair  beats  me,"  said  the  exasperated  Ben,  "  I've 
'ad  half  a  dozen  clean  shots  at  'im,  an'  'e  just  laughs  at 
'em.  But  I've  inarked  the  last  place  'e  bogged  down 
into,  an'  if  'e  just  pokes  a  nose  out  once  more,  'c'U  get 
it  in  the  neck  for  keeps." 

"  Where  is  'e  ?  "  said  the  interested  Chdck,  "  show  us, 
an'  I'll  drop  it  acrost  'im  too  when  'e  pops  out."   , 

"  No,"  said  Ben  firmly,  "  Fair  dinkum.  E's  my  'own 
private  little  lot,  an'  I'm  going'  to  "see  'im  safely  'ome 
myself.  S-steady  now,  'ere  'e  comes  again.  .  Just  'ayin' 
a  look  out,  eh  Fritz.  Onight  m'.  son.  .  Keep  on  lookin', 
an',  it'll  meet  yer  optic,  plunk,"  ■  and  he  lired  again. 
"  Missed  again,"  he  said  sadly  as  he  saw  a  spurt  of  mud 
flick  from  the  edge  of  the  German's  cover.  "  But  lumme 
Chick,  di'jer  see  the  'elmet  that  bloke  'ad  ? "  The 
(ierman  it  may  be  remembered  Ijad  drawn  attention  to 
his  helmet  by  taking  it  off  and  wan'ing  it,  but  Ben  at  that 
moment  had  been  too  exasperated  by  the  impudence 
of  the  man's  exposure  to  notice  the  helmet.  But  this 
time  a  gleam  of  light  caught  tine  heavy  metal  "  chin- 
strap  "  that  hung  from  it,  andaltiiough  the  helmet  itself 
was  covered  with  the  usual  serviqe  cover  of  grey  cloth, 
Ben  could  see  distinctly  that  it  was  one  of  the  old  pickcl- 
hauben  type  —one  of  the  kind  he  eo  greatly  coveted  as 
a  "  souvenir." 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  Ben  firmly,  "  I'm  goin'  to  lay 
for  that  bloke  till  I  gets  'ira,  an'  then  when  we  advance 
I'll  'ave  'is  'elmet." 

He  lay  for  several  minutes,  watching  the  .spot  where 
the  German  was  concealed  as  a  cat  watches  a  rriouse- 
hole,  and  when  his  patience  was  rewarded  by  a  glimpse 
of  grey  uniform  he  took  steady  aim,  carefully  si:iueezed 
the  trigger  until  he  felt  the  faint  check  'Of  its  second  pull- 
off,  held  his  breath,  and  gave  the  fin;il  squeeze,  all  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  school  of  musk:etry  instructions. 
The  patch  of  grey  vanished,  and  B(;n  could  not  tell 
whether  he  had  scored  a  hit,  but  almost  immediartely 
he  saw  the  spike  and  the  rounded  to^o  of  the  helmet 
lift  cautiously  into  sight.  Again  Ben  took  slow  and 
deliberate  aim  but  then  hesitated,  "  Tchick-tchicked  " 
softly  between  his  teeth,  aimed  again,  and  fired.  The 
helmet  vanished  with  a  jerk.  "  Lookin.'  over  tiie  edge 
of  'is  'ole,  'e  was"  said  Ben,  "  An'  at  first  I  didrr't  hke 
to  shoot  for  fear  of  spoilin'  that  'elmet.  But  artcr  all," 
he  conceded  cheerfully,  "I  dunno'  that  it  wouldn't 
maybe  improve  it  as  a  fust-class  sooven-ecr  to  'ave  a  neat 
little  three-oh-three  'ole  drilled  in  it." 

"  Did  you  drill  it  ?  "  asked  his  companion  directly. 

"  Dunno,"  admitted  Ben,  "  But  I'm  keepin'  a  carcfuf 
eye  on  'im,  an'  I'll  soon  know  if  'e  moves  aigain." 

But  in  the  process  of  keeping  a  carcfud  eye  Ben  was 
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tempted  for  an  instant  into  keeping  a  lesi*  careful  head 
undrr  (ovi-r  tliaii  the  situatiDii  (ienianded.  A  hiiiitt 
leapt  uhitll  past  witliin  an  inch  of  liis  ear  and  he  dropiicd 
Hat  to  earth  with  an  oath.  "  Tliat  was  'im."  Ik-  said. 
"  1  saw  thi'  riasli  of  is  rifle.  Looks  like  'e's  got  me  piped 
off,  an'  it's  Roin'  to  be  'im  or  me  for  it." 

Chick  and  another  man  in  the  same  hole  had  been  busy 
shooting  at  any  mark  that  presented,  but  when  tlieir 
every  appearance  abo\e  gronnd  began  to  be  giected  by 
an  impleasantly  close  bullet,  they  ceased  to  lire  and 
sciuatted  back  in  the  hble  to  watch  Ben,  and  the  conduct- 
ing of  his  duel.  A  dozen  times  he  and  the  German  lired, 
each  drawing  or  returning  instant  shot  for  shot.  Ben 
mo\ing  from  one  spot  to  another  in  the  shell  crater, 
pushing  his  rifle  out  slowly,  lifting  his  head  cautiously 
an  inch  at  a  time. 

Over  their  heads  the' great  shells  shrieked  and  rushed, 
round  them  crackled  a  spattering  rifle  fire,  the  occasional 
haiimiering  of  a  machine  gun,  the  rolling  crash  and  whirr 
Of  bii'rsting  shells  and  fl\'ing  splinters.  Far  out  to  right 
and  left  of  them,  far  to  their  front  and  rear  the  roar  of 
battle  ran,  long-thundering  and  unbroken,  in  a  deafening 
chorus  of  bellowing  guns,  the  vibrating  rattle  of  rifles 
and  machine  guns,  the  sharp  detonations  and  reports 
of  shells  and  bombs  and  grenades.  But  Ben,  and  in 
lesser  degree  his  companions,  were  quite  heedless  of  all 
these  things,  of  how  the  battle  moved  or  stayed  still. 
For  them  the  struggle  had  boiled  down  into  the  solitary 
duel  between  Ben  and  his  (icrman  ;  the  larger  issues 
were  for  the  mement  completely  overshadowed,  as  in 
war  the\'  so  often  are,  by  the  mere  individual  and  personal 
ones.  Ben  insisted  in  finishing  off  his  duel  single-handed, 
declining  to  have  the  others  there  interfere  in  it.  "  It's 
'im  or  me  for  it,"  he  repeated,  "  fair  dinkum.  An' 
I'm  goin'  to  get  'im,  and  'is  't^met  on  my  blinkin'  own." 

He  decided  at  last  to  move  his  position,  to  crawl 
ilong  and  try  to  catch  his  opponent  in  flank,  to  stalk 
his  enemy  as  a  hunter  stalks  a  hidden  buck.  Since  he 
could  not  escape  from  the  crater  they  were  in  without 
exposing  himself  to  that  watchful  rifle,  he  scraped  down 
with  his  entrenching  tool  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  rim  of 
the  crater  where  it  formed  a  wall  dividing  off  another 
crater.  When  he  had  cleared  the  passage  he  came  back 
and  fire  another  shot,  just  to  keep  his  enemy  watching 
in  the  same  spot  for  him,  and  hurriedly  crawled  over  into 
the  ne.xt  crater,  squirmed  and  wriggled  away  from  it 
along  cracks  and  holes  and  folds  of  the  torn  and  tumbled 
ground  in  a  direction  that  he  reckoned  would  allow 
him  to  reach  the  (ierman  sheltering  in  his  hole  and 
behind  a  broken  hillock  of  earth.  But  before  he  reached 
such  a  position  as  he  desired  he  found  himself  looking 
over  into  a  deep  crater  occupied  by  an  ofificer  and  half 
a  dozen  men  with  a  machine  gun. 

The  officer  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  him.  "  Hullo 
Sneath,"  he  said,  "  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  You're  moving 
the  wTong  way,  aren't  you  ?  The  order  was  to  retire, 
and  you're  moving  forward." 

Ben  wriggled  over  into  the  crater  and  crouched  puffing 
and  blowing  for  a  moment.  "  I  'adn't  'card  nothin' 
about  retiring,  sir,"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"That's  the  order,  said  the  officer  briskly,"! 
don't  kno>v  what  it  means  any  more  than  you  do,  but 
there  it  is.  You'd  better  wait  now  and  move  back 
with  us." 

Ben  was  annoyed — exceedingly  annoyed.  This  re- 
tirement looked  like  losing  him  his  duel,  and  what  was 
more,  losing  him  his  coveted  helmet.  Retirement  was  a 
thing  he  had  not  for  an  instant  calculated  upon.  He 
had  taken  it  (juite  for  granted  that  if  he  could  slay  the 
wearer  of  the  liehnet,  the  helmet  was  his,  that  he  had  only 
to  wait  until  the  lin(>  advanced  to  go  straight  to  it 
and  pick  it  up.  With  a  \aguc  idea  that  he  would  have 
managed  the  affair  much  better  on  his  own,  without 
these  interfering  directions  of  his  movements,  he  began 
to  wish  he  had  nc\er  come  across  this  officer,  and  from  that 
jiassed  to  wondering  whether  he  couldn't  give  the  ofilicer 
the  slip  and  finish  off  his  programme  in  his  own  way. 

At'  that  monKMit  the  British  artillery  fire  redoubled 
in  intensity  and  the  rush  of  shells  overhead  rose  to  a 
roaring  gale. 

"  Sharp  there,  "  said  the  oflrtccr,  "  Get  that  gun  picked 
up.  Now's  our  chance  to  get  back  while  the  guns  are 
socking  it  into  'em." 

He  was  right,  of  course,  and  their  chances  of  retire- 


ment were  likely  to  be  improved  bv  the  he.-wier  covering 
lire.  But  Bt-n  was  also  right  in  a  lialf-formed  idea  thai 
had  conie  to  him  -  that  the  covering  lire  would  also  lessen 
the  risk  of  a  move  forward,  or  as  he  put  it  to  himself— 
"  With  all  them  shells  about  their  ears  they'll  be  too 
busy  keepin'  their  heads  down  to  do  much  shootin'  at 
me  if  I  chance  a  quick  rush  ;  an'  most  likelv  I'd  be  on  top 
o'  that  bloke  wi'  the  'elmet  afore  'e  knew  it." 

The  others  were  picking  up  the  machine  gun  and 
preparing  to  move,  and  Ben  took  a  long  and  careful  look 
over  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  locate  his  helmet  wearer. 
With  a  quick  exclamation  he  snatched  the  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  anned,  and  fired. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  the  officer  sharply  turning  at 
sound  of  the  shot.  "  Cease  firing  and  get  along  back." 
But  Ben  was  gazing  hard  in  the  direction  of  his  shot 
*'  I've  got  'im,"  he  said  triumphanti}-,  "  1 11  swear  I  got 
'im  that  time.  Showin'  a  fair  mark  'e  was,  an'  I  saw 
'im  jerk  an'  roll  when  I  fired." 

Never  mind  that,"  said  the  officer  impatiently," 
"  There's  their  rifle  fire  beginning  again.  Time  we  w-erc 
out  of  this.  Keep  down  as  well  as  you  can  all  of  you. 
Move  yourselves  now.  " 

The  men  began  to  scramble  out  of  the  hole,  and  in  an 
instant  Ben's  mind  was  made  up.  They  were  retiring  ; 
so  far  as  he  knew  the  battalion  might  be  retiring  out  of 
the  line,  out  of  the  battle,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  chances 
of  German  helmets.  And  meantime  there  was  his 
helmet  lying  there  waiting  to  be  picked  up,  lying  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  him. 

He  climbed  up  the  rear  wall  of  the  crater,  halted  and 
spoke  hurriedly  to  the  officer.  "  I  won't  be  'alf  a  mo' 
sir,"  he  said,  "  Something  there  I  want  to  pick  up  an' 
bring  in,"  and  without  waiting  for  any  reply  turned  and 
bolted  across  the  open  towards  his  helmet.'  The  officer 
was  consumed  with  a  quick  gust  of  anger  at  such  dis- 
obedience. "  Here,"  he  shouted  and  scrambled  out  of 
the  pit,  "  Hi,  come  back  you  "  ;  and  as  Ben  ga\e  no  sign 
of  having  heard  him,  he'  shouted  again  and  ran  a  few 
paces  after  him. 

And  so  it  was  that  about  a  dozen  Anzacs  rising  sullenly 
and  grumblingly  out  of  a  big  shell-crater  in  reluctant 
obedie.nce  to  the  order  to  retire,  saw  a  khaki  figure  rise 
into  sight  and  go  charging  straight  forward  towards 
the  enemy,  and  a  second  later  the  figure  of  an  officer 
bound  into  sight  and  follow  him. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Anzacs  voiced  together  the  thought 
that  rose  to  all  their  minds : 

"  Who  said  retire  .  .  .  What  blundering  fool 
twisted  the  order  .  .  .  retire,  Gostrewth,  they're 
advancing     ...     us  retire,  an'  them    goin'    forward 

To  them  the  position  required  little  thinking  over. 
They  could  see  some  men  advancing,  and  distinctly  see 
an  officer  too  at  that.  And  how  many  more  the  smoke 
hid. 

In  an  instant  they  were  swarming  up  and  out  of  their 
crater  ;  there  was  a  wild  yell,  a  shrill  "  Coo-ee,"  a  confused 
shouting,  "  Come  on  boys  .  .  .  at 'em  Anzacs  .  . 
Advance  Australia,"  and  the  dozen  went  plunging  off 
forward.  Out  to  right  and  left  of  them  the  yell  ran  like 
fire  through  dry  grass,  the  coo-ees  rose  long  and  shrill  ; 
as  if  by  magic  the  dead  ground  sprouted  gleaming 
bayonets  and  scrambling  khaki  figures.  Every  man 
who  looked  saw  a  ragged  and  swiftly  growing  line  surg- 
ing forward,  and  every  man,  asking  nothing  more,  taking 
only  this  plain  evidence  of  an  advance,  made  haste  to 
fling  himself  into  it.  .Straight  at  the  flashing  rifles  and  the 
drifting  fog-bank  of  shell  smoke  that  marked  the  German 
position  the  shifting  wa\e  swept  and  surged,  the  men 
yelling,  shouting  and  cheering.  Bullets  beating  down 
upon  them,  shells  crumpling  and  smashing  amongst 
them  cut  them  down  by  dozens,  but  neither  halted 
nor  slowed  down  the  charging  line.  It  poured  on,  flooded 
in  o\-er  the  wrecked  trenches  and  dug-outs,  the  con- 
fused litter  of  shell  holes  big  and  little,  piled  earth  heaps, 
occasional  fragments  of  brickwork  and  splintered  beams 
that  alone  remained  of  the  \-illage.  The  ffank  attacks 
that  had  been  launched  a  few  minutes  before  and  held  up 
staggering  under  the  ferocious  fire  that  met  them,  found 
the  weight  of  their  opposition  suddenly  grow  less,  took 
fresh  breath  and  thrust  fiercely  in  again,  gained  a  footing, 
felt  the  resistance  weaken,  and  bend,  and  break,  and  in  a 
moment  were  through  and  into  the  tumbled  wreckage 
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of  a  defence,  shooting  and  stabbing  and  bayoneting, 
bombing  the  dug-outs,  rounding  up  the  prisoners,  push- 
ing on  until  they  came  in  touch  with  the  swirHng  edges  of 
the  frontal  attack's  wa\'e,  and  jcjining  them  turned  and 
overran  the  last  struggling  renmants  of  the  defence. 
The  \illage  was  taken  ;  the  hue  pushed  out  beyond  it, 
took  firm  grip  of  a  fi'esh  patch  of  ground,  spread  swiftly 
and  linked  up  with  the  attack  that  raged  on  out  to  either 
side  and  bit  savagely  into  the  crumbling  Oerman  line. 

These  wider  issues  were  of  course  ((uite  beyond  the 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  I^rivate  Ben  Sneath. 
He  had  come  uninjured  to  the  spot  where  hisCierman  lay, 
found  he  was  an  officer  and  quite  dead,  snatched  up  the 
helmet  that  lay  beside  him,  and  turned  to  hurry  f)ack. 
Only  then  was  he  aware  of  the  line  charging  and  barging 
down  upon  him,  and  understanding  nothing  of  why  or 
how  it  had  come  there,  noticing  only  from  a  glimpse  of  some 
faces  he  knew  that  men  of  his  own  battalion  were  in  it, 
he  slipped  his  arm  through  the  chinstrap  of  his  captured 
helmet,  turned  again  and  ran  forward  with  the  rest. 
\^'ith  them  he  played  his  part  in  the  final  overrunning 
of  the  \illage,  the  usual  confused  scuffling  jumble  of  a 
part  played  by  the  average  infantry  pri\ate  in  an  attack, 
a  nightmarish  mixture  of  noise  and  yelling,  of  banging 
rities,  shattering  bomb  reports,  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  the 
whistle  of  passing  bullets,  the  crackling  snap  and  smack  of 
their  striking  ground  and  stone,  swift  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  running  figures.  He  had  a  momentary  vision 
of  men  grouped  about  a  black  dug-out  mouth  hurling 
grenades  down  it  ;  joined  a  wild  rush  with  sex'eral  others 
on  a  group  of  grey-coated  Germans  who  stood  firm  even 
to  a  bayonet  finish  ;  scrambling  and  scuffling  down  and 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  smaller  shell-craters,  round  the 
slippery  crumbling  edges  of  the  larger,  caught  gHmpses 
■ — this  towards  the  end — of  scattered  groups  or  trickling 
lines  of  white-faced  prisoners  with  long  grey  coats  flapping 
about  their  ankles,  and  hands  held  high  over  their  heads, 
being  shepherded  out  towards  the  British  lines  by  one  or 
two  guards.  All  these  scattered  impressions  were  linked 
up  by  many  panting  breathless  scrambles  over  a  chaos 
of  torn  and  broken  ground  pocked  and  pitted  with  the 
shell-craters  set  as  close  as  the  cells  of  a  broken  honey- 
comb, and  ended  with  a  narrow  escape,  averted  just  in 


time  by  one  of  his  officers,  from  firing  upon, a. group  of 
men — part  of  the  flank  attack  as  it  proved — wlio  appeared 
mysteriously  out  of  the  smoke  where  (K^rmans  had  been 
firing  and  throwing  stick-grenades  a  momen|t  l?efore. 

Through  all  the. turmoil  Ben  clung  tightly  to  his  helmet. 
He  knew  that  then'  had  been  a  stiff  light  and  that  they 
had  won,  was  vaguely  pleased  at  the  comforting  fact, 
and  much  more  distinctly  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  his  souvenir.  He  took  the  first  opportunity 
when  the  line  paused  and  ))roce*eded  to  sort  itself  out 
beyond  the  \illage,  to  strip  the  cloth  off  his  prize  and 
examine  it.  It  was  an  officer's  pickelhaube,  resplendent 
in  all  its  glory  of  glistening  black  patent-leather,  gleaming 
brass  eagle  spread-winged  across  its  front,  fierce  spike  on 
top  and  hea\y-linked  chain  *■'  chin-strap  "  of  shining 
brass.  Ben  was  hugely  pleased  with  his  trophy,  displayed 
it  pridefuUy,  and  told  briefly  the  tale  of  his  duel  with  the 
late  owner.  He  told  nothing  of  how  the  securing  of  J^s 
prize  had  assisted  at  the  takiuf^;  of  the  \illage,  .fO|C  tHfi 
good  reason  that  he  himself  did  not  know  it,  and  up  to 
then  in  fact  did  not  even  know  that  they  had  taken  a 
\illage. 

He  tied  the  helmet  securely  to  his  belt  with  a  twisted 
bit  of  wire  and  at  the  urgent  command  of  a  sweating 
and  mud-bedaubed  sergeant  pi-epared  to  dig.  "  Are  we 
stoppin'  'ere  then  ?  "  he  stayed  to  ask. 

"  Suppose  so,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  Seeing  we'\'e  taken 
our  objective  and  got  this  \illa,ge." 

Ben  gaped  at  him,  and  then  looked  round  wonderingly 
at  the  tossed  and  tumbled  sheU-riddled  chaos  of  shattered 
earth  that  was  spread  about  them.  "  Got  this  village," 
he  said,  "  Lumme,  where's  the  \illage  then  ?  " 

Another  man  there  laughed  at  him.  "  You  came  over 
the  top  o'  it  Ben,"  he  said,  "  Don't  you  remember  the 
broken  beam  you  near  fell  over,  back  there  a  piece  ? 
That  was  a  bit  o'  one  o'  the  houses  in  the  village.  An' 
d'yoa  see  that  little  bit  o'  grey  wall  there  ?  That's  some 
more  o'  the  village." 

Ben  looked  hard  at  it.  "  An'  that's  the  village,  is 
it  ?"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  Lor'  now,  I  might  'ave  trod 
right  on  top  o'  it  by  accident,  or  e\en  tripped  over  it 
if  it  'ad  been  a  bit  bigger  village.  You  can  keep  it  ;  I'd 
rather  'a\'c  my  elmet." 
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and     Future     on     Natior.al     Industry 
War   Needs   of  the   Allies 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


of    Supplying 


WHATEVER  the  ultimate  effect  on  American 
industry  of  turning  so  great  apart  of  national 
effort  to  supplying  arms,  nnmitions  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Allies  in  the  European 
war,  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  the  incidence  of 
the  war — with  the  distant  demand  it  brought  for  so 
much  that  the  United  States  was  able  to  supply — saved 
the  country  from  what  might  well  ha\e  been  the  worst 
spell  of  business  depression  in  its  recent  history.  There 
were  several  causes  underlying  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  summer  of  1914,  and  perhaps 
the  chief  of  them  was  the  widely  unfavourable  effect 
of  two  years  of  low  tariff  on  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  countiy. 

At  any  rate,  the  outlook,  e\en  in  the  face  of  almost 
record-breaking  crops,  was  just  about  as  bad  as  it  could 
be.  Speaking  in  New  York  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  one  of  the  country's  most  conservative 
financiers  and  economists  said  that  "  there  is  a  sense  of 
de])ression  and  dismay  in  this  great  city  such  as  I  ha\'e 
not  before  seen  in  the  whole  seventeen  years  I  have  been 
here."  From  the  South  and  Middle  ^^■est  came  still 
gloomier  forebodings,  and  only  the  comparatively  un- 
industrialised  West  still  exhibited  some  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Unemployment  was  prevalent  to  an  extent  un- 
precedented in  America — running  in  places  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.— and  public  and  private  charities 
in  all  of  the  manufacturing  centres  wen;  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  house  and  feed  the  thousands  out  of 
work,     'llic  18,280  business  failures  in  i<ii4  established 


the  worst  record  ever  known.  Bank-clearings  fell  oil 
20,000,000,000  dollars  from  1913,  or  over  11  per  cent., 
while  the  capital  in\ested  in  new  industry  was  less  by 
700,000,000  dollars  than  in  iqij,  and  600,000,000 
dollars  less  than  in  1912.  Iron  production  had  fallen 
off  23  per  cent.,  40  i>er  cent,  of  the  looms  in  all  American 
woollen  mills  were  idle,  and  50,000,000  dollars  of  capital 
invested  in  the  cotton  industry  was  absolutely  un- 
productive through  spindles  that  were  not  turning. 

Chaos   to    begin   with 

The  first  couple  of  months  of  the  war  only  served  to 
aggra\ate  conditions  that  were  already  serious,  and 
the  same  chaos  ruled  in  the  American  markets  and  ex- 
changes as  in  those  of  Europe.  After  September,  how- 
ever, the  huge  and  ever  increasing  demands  from  the 
Allies  and  neutral  countries  of  Europe^ — demands  that 
have, been  limited  only  by  the  shipping  facilities  avail- 
able— quickly  neutralized,  first  the  bad  effects  of  the 
war  itself,  and  next  tho.se  of  the  two  whole  years  of 
financial  depression  preceding  the  war.  I'^oodstuffs  and 
such  manufactured  goods  as  were  already  being  turned 
out  were,  naturally,  the  first  things  to  figure  in  the  war 
export  list.  The  value  of  the  maize  shipped  to  Eurojw 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  showed  an  increase  of  400  per 
cent.  o\er  that  shipped  in  the  corresponding  year  pre- 
ceding. Wheat  increased  115  per  cent.,  and  beef — 
from  less  than  4,000,000  j)ounds  to  127,000,000 — nearly 
3,200    per    cent.     Motors    and    motor    lorries    increased 
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more  than  160  per  <<xnt.  in  quantity  and  235  per  cent. 
in  value  ;  steel  bats  410  pcr  i^ent.  in  quantity  and  715 
per  cent,  in  value.  3  lanufactured  cotton  goods  increaesd 
52  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  about  doubled  in  value. 
The  increase  in  the  e.'c  port  of  various  explosives,  for  manu- 
facture of  thu  most  '4of  which  new  factories  had  to  be 
created,  was  slower  in  the  first  year  than  that  of  food- 
stuffs, but  the  figures  for  1916  show  they  have  now 
passed  everything  else  in  their  rate  of  gain.  For  the 
year  1914  but  6,ooo,<  )oo  dollars  worth  of  explosives 
were  shipped  to  Europe,  and  for  the  j'ear  1915,  41,000,000. 
l-or  the  year  ending  Juue  .joth,  1916,  the  total  amounted 
to  47j,ooo,ooo  doUarsi  in  value,  wliich  is  actually  an 
increase  of  something  less  than  8,000  per  cent,  over  that 
of  the  year  which  prectided  the  war. 

"Battlefield    Shipments  " 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  joth,  a:gi6,  was  6,525,000,000  dollars, 
the  increase  alone  of  that  year  over  the  one  preceding — 
itself  practically  a  "  war  year  "—being  greater  than  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  ten  years  ago. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  exports  to  the  Allies  have  in- 
creased by  about  a  thoutand  million  dollars,  while  the 
exports  of  tlie  Allies  to  tl le  United  States  ha\e  fallen  to 
about  half  their  former  vsHue.  Part  of  this  balance  has 
been  paid  in  American  siicurities  held  in  Europe  ;  the 
rest  by  loans  and  the  shipment  of  gold.  The  net  result 
of  it  has  been  to  change  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
as  regards  Europe,  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation, 
and  also  to  accumulate  in  the  former  what  is  probably 
the  greatest  store  of  gold  any  one  country  has  ^  ever 
held.  The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
were  nearly  11,000,000  dollars  a  day  for  the  month  of 
September,  over  a  half  which  represented  what  are  spoken 
of  as  "  battlefield  shipments."  These  figures  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  every  inonth  that  the  war  lasts,  as  it 
is  only  since  early  summer  that  the  new  American 
factories  which  ha\e  been  built  especially  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Allied  armies  began  to  make  their  weight 
felt  in  the  export  column. 

Government   Control   in  America 

In  the  greatly  increased  trade  balances  ;  in  the  paying 
off  of  her  debt  to  Europe  and  the  accumulation  of  gold 
which  may  be  used  in  internal  de\'elopment  or  in  ex- 
tending her  foreign  trade  ;  in  busy  factories  and  the  de- 
crease of  unemployment ;  in  the  avoidance  of  what  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  protracted  period  of  serious  if  not 
desperate  business  depression  ;  in  these  things  we  have 
the  principal  financial,  industrial  and  economic  benefits 
which  America  owes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  goods  are  very  much  on  the  shop-window 
side  of  the  country — the  East — for  all  the  world  to  see. 
And  before  leaving  the  credit  side  of  the  account  and 
turning  to  the  debit  (to  reckon  something  of  the  cost 
at  which  these  benefits  hav^e  been  garnered),  it  would  not 
do  to  overlook  what  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  gift  the  war  has  thrown  at  the  feeet  of  America— 
the  creation  of  an  industrial  organization  for  the  supplying 
of  war  munitions  such  as  there  is  hardly  the  slightest 
chance  of  there  having  been  created  during  the  next 
half  century  without  such  a  stimulus. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  bits  of  news — to  an 
American  abroad — that  has  come  across  the  Atlantic  is 
the  announcement  that  not  only  does  the  War  Depart- 
ment purpose  not  to  allow  this  organization  to  dis- 
integrate at  tlic  conclusion  of  the  war,  but  that  steps 
are  being  taken  for  putting  all  of  the  great  engineering 
plants  of  the  country  under  a  system  of  Government 
control  in  time  of  peace  such  as  will  make  it  practicable 
to  mobiHse  their  effort  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  loss 
of  the  minimum  of  time.  This  may  very  well  prove 
the  means  of  avoiding  a  disastrous  defeat,  such  as  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  picture  being  otherwise  avoided 
•  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  attack  by  a  strong  European 
power  or  coalition,  and  on  that  score  alone  is  undoubted- 
ly worth  more  than  all  the  other  momentarily  mojrp 
tangible  benefits  of  the  war  combined. 

The  following  very  carefully  rompilcd  lists  of  so-called 
"  war  exports  "  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  .\merican 
products  which  ha\e  been  sent  to    Eurojje   solely — up 


to  June  30th,  1916 — on  account  of  war  demands,  they 
would  not  have  been  sent  had  there  been  no  war.  (The 
figures  are  the  estimated  excess  over  normal  export). 

Dollars. 
Brass  and  manufactiures  of  brass     . .         . .     124,000,000 
Aeroplanes      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         6,000,000 

Motor  cycles 2,000,000 

Chemicals,  drugs  medicines,  etc.     . .  . .       78,000,000 

Goods  \-ans,  pas.senger  coaches,  etc. . .  . .     100,000,000 

Copper  pigs,  ingots,  etc 59,000,000 

Electrical   machinery  7,000,000 

Explosives       . .         . .         . .  . .  . .     408,000,000 

Motor  tyres 12,000,000 

Other  rubber  products         6,000,000 

Steel  bars  and  rods  25,000,000 

Steel  rails 6,000,000 

Steel  plates     . .  . .         . .  . .         . .         7,000,000 

Steel  billets  and  ingots         . .  . .  . .       32,000,000 

Fire-arms         12,000,000 

Petrol  engines  . .  3,000,000 

Steam  engines  and  parts       . .  . .  . .       18,000,000 

Machine  tools  etc.      . .  . .  . .         . .      48,000,000 

Miscellaneous  Tools  . .  . .  . .  . .         5,000,000 

Nails  and  Spikes        . .         6,000,000 

Tin-plate,  etc.  10,000,000 

\\'ire  and  wire  manufactures  . ,  . .       28,000,000 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel    40,000,000 
^Manufactures    of    lead         .  .  . .  .  .         4,000,000 

Leather  and  skins  (raw  and  manufactured)        60,000,000 
Horses  . .         . .         . .  . ,  . .       60,000,000 

Bacon  . .      30,000,000 


I 


$1,189,000,000 

Turning  now  to  the  reverse  of  the  shield — the  un- 
favourable effects  of  the  war — we  find  these  principally 
in  evidence  in  retarded  internal  development  and  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  state  of  trade  wath  practically 
all  non-European  countries.  The  total  value  of  the 
principal  raw  materials  of  export  was  less  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1916,  than  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  though  their  prices  had  risen  greatly 
in  the  interim.  The  average  value  of  the  exports  of 
American  agricultural  implements  for  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  the  war  was  around  30,000,000  dollars  a 
year.  For  the  year  19 15  this  had  fallen  to  9,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  following  fiscal  year  did  not  add  enough 
to  bring  it  to  half  of  the  former  annual  a\er^ge.  Sewing 
machines  have  fallen  from  an  annual  average  of  10,000,000 
dollars  to  less  than  half  of  that  amount,  and  tobacco  and 
manufactures  of  tobacco  from  61,000,000  dollars  to 
40,000,000  dollars.  Practically  all  other  peace-time 
staples  have  registered  similiar  decreases. 

America  built  high  hopes  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war  upon  the  opportunity  presented  her  for  building 
up  a  foreign  trade  in  markets  in  which  the  belligerent 
countries  must  needs  relax  their  efforts.  I  still  recall 
how  much  was  written  of  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
in  September,  October,  and  December,  of  1914,  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  war  supplies  had  become 
evident  to  any  but  a  few  of  the  most  far  seeing.  These 
hopes  have  never  been  realised,  for  which  fact  there  are 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  manufacturers — 
dazzled  by  the  big  profits  on  these  first  carelessly- 
flung  about  war  contracts — went  "  munition  mad  "  and 
began  bending  all  their  energies  to  satisfying  a  part  of 
the  rapidly  accumulating  demands  of  the  Allies.  Most 
of  these  have  probably  been  warranted — from  a  financial 
standpoint — in  doing  as  they  did,  although,  as  soon  as 
the  Allies  were  able  to  put  the  placing  of  their  contracts 
on  a  business  basis  profits  were  reduced  until  they  amounted 
to  no  more  for  a  war  contract  than  for  one  of  similar  size  at 
home.  Other  manufacturers  would  unquestionably  ha\e 
been  better  advised  to  have  turned  their  attention  to 
strengthening  their  trade  footholds  in  \arious  non- 
European  countries,  where  there  would  have  been  more 
to  show  for  their  efforts  after  the  war. 

One  of  the  reasons  then  for  the  disappointing  .showing 
made  in  .American  exjwrts  to  countries  outside  of  Euroj)e 
was  the  disproportionate  amount  of  energy  deflected 
to  munition  work.  Another  was  the  decreased  pur- 
chasing ability  of  all  non-European  countries  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  curtailing  of  their  incomes  through  llie 
closing  or  restriction  of  their  European  markets.  A  third 
reason  was  the  unexpected  vitality  of  certain  European 
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countries — and  es])ccially  England — displayed  in  manu- 
I'acturing  fur  ex])ort  in  the  fare  of  the  nnprercdonted 
demands  made  upon  their  industrial  energy  at  home.. 
(In  a  former  issue  of  Land  &  Watkk  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  fact  that  Great  Britain  supplied 
a  larger  percentage  of  Argentina's  needs  in  1915  than  for 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  war). 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  Europe  has  had  a 
war  on  its  hands  American  gains  in  practically  all  non- 
European  markets  have  been  almost  negligible,  and  where 
such  gains  have  been  made,  they  have  been  far  out- 
balanced by  the  increased  exports  of  those  countries 
to  the  United  States.  Exports  from  America  to 
Oceana,  for  instance,  increased  only  5,700,000  dollars  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916,  while  the  imports  from^Oceana  in- 
creased over  32,000,000  dollars.  Exports  to  North 
Africa  increased  but  7,000,000  dollars,  while  imports  from 
that  region  increased  nearly  30,000,000  dollars.  The 
same  was  true  of  trade  with  Japan  and  the  British  East 
Indies.  China  sold  America  three  times  as  much  as  she 
bought  there,  and  the  ^■alue  of  the  imports  from  Cuba 
2xceeded  the  exports  by  over  100,000,000  dollars. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  would  have  done 
better  to  have  concentrated  upon  the  building  up  trade 
in  neutral  markets  a  large  part  of  the  energy  she  ex- 
pended, and  is  expending,  upon  making  munitions  for 
a  group  of  belligerents  will  probably  be  a  moot  question 
for  many  years.  The  fact  remains  that,  due  almost 
solely  to  the  deflection  of  s6  much  effort  to  munition 
making,  she  will  find  herself  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  only 
a  very  slightly  stronger  position  in  any  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  than  she  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
only  important  geographical  division  of  the  world 
in  which  the  United  States  is  in  a  distinctly  stronger 
position  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  is  South  America, 
where,  as  a  consequence  of  a  steady  extension  of  loans, 
investments  and — ultimately — an  improvement  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  she  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  sell 
more  of  her  goods  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

In'eintl   Development 

Just  how  much  of  the  remarkable  slump  in  the  in- 
ternal development  of  America  is  due  to  the  depression 
prevaiHng  immediately  before  the  war,  and  how  much 
to  the  deflection  of  capital  and  labour  to  munition- 
making,  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  the  latter  factor  was  by  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  Both  railway  and  building  con- 
struction has  been  slacker  than  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
the  mileage  of  new  railways  built  in  the  United  States 
during  IQ 15  was  less  than  for  any  year  since  1868.  There 
have  only  been  three  years  since  1848  when  there  was 
less  railway  line  constructed  than  during  19 15.  The 
slump  in  railway  construction  extended  also  to  that  of 
rolling  stock.  The  goods  vans  built  in  1915  were  fewer 
than  for  any  year  since  1904,  and  the  number  of 
passenger  coaches  the  smallest  since  1900.  As  for  loco- 
motives, not  since  the  early  90's  have  so  few  new  ones 
been  added  to  the  existing  stock. 

In  discussing  the  munitions  industry  of  America  one 
cannot  help  endeavouring  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  great  new  plants  that  have  been  rushed  to  completion 
there  and  those  which  have  been  hurried  through  under 
similar  conditions  in  England  and  France.  On  the  score 
of  equipment  there  is  no  point  in  comparison,  for  practic- 
ally all  of  the  new  plants  of  the  Allies  arc  served  by 
American  machinery  throughout.  As  for  design  utility, 
not  beauty  I  mean — it  seemed  to  me  that  two  or  three  of 
the  latest  of  the  American  plants  were  better  planned  on 
the  score  of  labour-saving  than  anything  I  had  seen  in 
Europe,  though  certain  new  British  works  which  I  have 
visited  and  a  rapidly  expanding  French  shrapnel  factory 
are  very  much  up-to-date  on  that  score.  As  .  for 
speed  in  construction,  the  advantage  is,  of  course, 
with  America,  for  one  reason,  because,  there  being  no  war 
there,  it  was  much  easier  to  assemble  materials  and  labour 
and,  for  another  reason,  because  steel-frame  construction 
— which  enters  so  largely  into  munition-works — has 
been  specialised  on  longer  there,  and  on^  a  far  greater 
scale,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  great  munition  works  pro- 
ject that  has  been  carried  out  in  any  of  the  belligerent 
,  countries  of  Europe  has  equalled  the  construction  record 


of  the  luigo  new  j-)]ant  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company 
atBridge])ort,  Conutcticut.  Here,  where  in  April,  1915, 
was  a  half-drained  swamp,  there  were  reared  by  (Jctober 
of  the  same  j'ear — less  than  six  months  later — thirty- 
eight  five  story  stcel-and-brick  buildings,  each  272  feet 
by  60  feet  on  the  ground.  These  thirty-eight  buildings 
were  connected  around  a  quadrangle  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  what  are  called  "  service  buildings,"  each  having 
a  ground  dimension  of  48  by  60  feet  and  fhc  stories 
in  height,  the  whole  really  forming  one  gigantic  building' 
with  over  a  hundred  acres  of  floor  space. 

A   Great   Rifle    Factory 

This  great  plant  was  designed  solely  for  the  manu- 
facture of  military  rifles  and  certain  munitions,  and  its 
construction  was  determined  upon  before  a  single  con- 
tract had  been  signed  with  any  of  the  European  belliger- 
ents. When  I  visited  it  in  January  of  this  year  it  was 
employing  36,000  hands,  who  were  turning  out  rifles  at 
a  rate  —  over  10,000  a  day  —  that  will  bring  the 
annual  output  up  to  a  figure  considerably  in  excess 
of  100,000,000  dollars  in  value.  The  works  were  policed 
by  300  honourably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army,  formed  into  companies  and  officered  as  a 
regular  military  organization. 

UAhke  most  of  the  mushroon  munition  works  of 
America,  the  Remington  plant  is  intended  to  remain 
such  permanently,  and  was  not  constructed  with  the 
idea  of  conversion  after  the  war.  Just  what  sort  of  a 
"  peace  market  "  there  is  expected  to  be  for  upward.^ 
of  three  and  a  half  million  rifles  a  year  I  was  not  told,  but 
as  small  arms  are  now  being  turned  out  here  as  cheaply 
as  in  Europe,  it  is  probable  that  the  Remington  works 
will  be  an  active  bidder  whenever  military  tenders  are 
called  for  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  any  event  Americans 
who  have  been  in  a  position  to  realise  the  perilous  position 
of  their  country  if  confronted  by  a  sudden  war,  will 
at  least  breathe  easier  in  the  knowledge  that  the  great 
struggle  in  Europe  will  have  left  them  a  legacy  of  one 
arms  factory  with  a  capacity  of  several  times  that  of  all 
the  Government  arsenals  combined. 

Most  of  the  "  big  money  "  in  the  war  work  was  made 
by  those  American  manufacturers  who  got  to  work 
early  and  secured  contracts  permitting  them  wide 
margins  of  profits  at  a  time  when  the  Allies  were  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  any  and  every  kind  of  military 
supplies.  Whether  the  plants  built  later  for  turning 
out  munitions  will  justify  the  venture  will  depend  partly 
upon  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  partly  upon  the  cost 
of  putting  them  back  on  a  "  peace  work  "  basis.  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  head  of  the  American  Steel  Co.,  and  the  best 
informed  man  in  the  country  on  the  subject,  took  an 
optimistic   view  in  a  recent    interview.     He  said : 

The  war  is  the  basis  of  our  present  prosperity,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  greater  portion  of  our 
business  is  war  order  business,  or  that  the  war  has  called 
for  manutacturing  that  is  far  outside  of  our  peace-time 
trade.  Popular  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  we  will  have  on  hand  many  factories 
and  mucli  machinery  fit  only  for  making  shells,  rifles  and 
the  like.  This  is  a  belief  fostered  by  the  peace  cranks, 
who  hope  to  make  out  that  war  is  fomented  by  manu- 
facturers to  keep  machinery  busy.  It  is  a  fact,  Jiowever, 
that  the  bulk  of  our  war  export  is  drawn  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  at  present  prices, 
domestic  orders  are  as  profitable  as  foreign  munitions 
business.  Peace  will  affect  only  future  not  present  orders. 
It  will  not,  therefore,  bring  any  sudden  change,  aiid  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  to  transform  gradually  the 
most  of  the  purely  munition  plants  into  ordinary  machine 
factories.  PIvery  conservatively  managed  plant  has 
already,  charged  off  all  the  extensions  including  ma- 
chinery and  buildings — which  cannot  be  instantly  turned 
to  normal  peace  work. 


A  very  useful  aid  to  the  study  of  the  war  is  embodied  in 
Nelson's  Map  Book  of  the  War  (is.  6d.  net),  in  wliich  are  given 
no  less  than  fifty  pagf|  of  maps  of  the  various  fronts,  showing 
all  the  salient  features  of  each  theatre  if  action,  together  with 
a  diary  of  the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  September, 
1916.  The  maps  arc  drawn  with  a  view  to  the  military 
situations,  and  give  in  detail  the  features  of  the  country  and 
the  political  divisions  of  all  the  main  and  subsidiary  fronts. 
Matter  and  its  arrangement  are  alike  well  selected,  and  the 
editors  may  be  congratulated  on  this  admirable  reference  map. 
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The  Industrious  Apprentice  and  Patriotism 


By  G.  K.  Chesterton 


THE  very  word  "  industrial  "  suggests  scmc- 
thing  of  the  narrowness  wliich  so  long  made 
industrialism  insufficient.  The  mere  derivation 
in\olvcs  something  unimaginative  which  misses 
the  main  part  of  the  labours  of  men  under  the  sun. 
Thefc  really  was  a  notion  that  a  man  must  be  industrial 
in  order  to  be  industrious.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
we  shall  find  oursehes  more  lucky  in  our  Alliance  witli 
I'Vance  and  witli  Russia  than  in  a  certain  widening 
of  experience  about  the  possibilities  of  rural  industry, 
such  as  those  two  great  peasant  countries  can  gi\e. 
\\idely  as  the  Frenchman  and  the*  Russian  differ  in  their 
high' and  diverse  types  of  \irtue,  they  are  alike  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  all  their  great  work  by  indus- 
try ;    but  ha\e  done  it  without  industrialism. 

But  this  truth  docs  not  merely  belong  to  our  Allies  ; 
it  belongs  historically  to  ourselves,  for  it  belonged  \ery 
decidedly  to  our  ancestors.  .  It  is  notable  that  even  when 
the  Englishman  became  a  town  mouse  he  still  talked  with 
the  tongue  of  a  country  mouse.  It  is  still  more  notable 
that  this  was  particularly  true  when  he  talked  of  the  more 
active  moral  duties  incumbent  upon  mice  and  men.  Even 
the  men  of  the  Manchester  School  were  compelled  to 
praise  the  virtues  of  industry  in  a  terminology  taken 
from  the  fields  far  beyond  ^lanchestcr. 

Links  with  Country  Life 

The  Early  Victorian  merchants  encouraged  children 
to  be  not  slothful  in  business  by  reciting  "  How  doth  the 
little  busy  bee  "  ;  though  they  already  had  a  rather  hazy 
idea  about  how  he  doth.  A  mercantile  youth  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  may  well  have  been  adjured 
to  work  like  a  beaver  ;  ancl  had  merely  the  impression  that 
he,  was  being  told,  somewhat  unreasonably,  to  imitate  a 
hat.  AH  the  links  with  a  country  life,  however,  would 
not.  thiis  have  been  lost  between  one  generation  and 
another.  Even  to  this  day  the  proverbs  of  business, 
in  its  lit(^ral  sense  of  being  busy,  are  proverbs  coloured 
by  the  countryside  and  somewhat  incongruous  in  the 
streets.  A  man  in  the  middle  of  a  London  fog  briskly 
announces  that  he  is  going  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  A  man  standing  on  a  hard  asphalt  pave- 
ment is  needlessly  recommended  not  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet. 

The  early  mistake  of  the  ^lanchester  philosophy, 
contradicted  even  by  those  common  forms  of  speech 
which  it  still  had  to  employ,  cut  off  many  Englishmen 
for  a  generation  or  two  from  many  sentiments  which  in 
the  long  run  are  found  necessary  to  the  very  manhood 
of  man.  These  must  be  recovered  by  modern  industry 
if  it  is  to  become  once  more  human  ;  and  they  are  not 
confined  to  this  curious  delusion  that  the  country  is 
always  a  garden  of  idleness.  The  delusion  did  exist, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  consciously  formulated 
it  was  really  a  vice  of  the  Victorian  time  or  its  artists; 
to  regard  the  country  as  a  picture  gallery,  and  even  its 
naturalists  as  a  Natural.  History  Museum.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  confusion  of  thought  ;  for  the  Bradford  wool 
merchant  would  have  found  himself  in  a  condition  of 
much  cry  and  little  wool,  if  shepherds  really  passed  their 
li\e3  in  pastoral  piping  and  dancing.  But  it  was  no  un- 
common confusion  ;  and  referred  back  to  the  chief  fallacy 
of  what  may  be  caUed  the  Manchester  culture,  its  complete 
lack  of  historical  imagination. 

This  can  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  illyst  rated 
under  a  single  image.  The  Industrious  Apprentice  in  the 
pictures  of  Hogarth  became  an  incarnation  of  that 
mercantile  morality  which  steadily  increased  after 
Hogarth's  time.  He  was  the  man  who  came  to  London 
with  twopence  in  his  pocket  and  became  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  by  riere  hard  work.  He  was  the  industrial 
hero — I  might  almost  say  the  industrial  saint,  of  thelndi- 
viduahsts;  who  set  first  among  human  virtues  the 
industry  of  the  Industrious  Apprentice.  He  was,  to  use 
the  highly  athci.stic  expression,  a  self-made  man. 

And  yet  thefc  was  in  the  \ery  words  "  Industrious 
Apprentice  "  aa  historical    truth    which    all    these'   men 


missed.  .■Vt  least  one  of  the  facts  about  the  Industrious 
Apprentice  was  that  he  was  an  apprentice  ;  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  mediieval  system  of  apprenticeship.  Hogarth 
lived  among  the  lingering  remains  of  a  more  human 
tradition  which  made  his  slightly  wooden  morality  at  least 
moral.  The  Indi\!dualist  version  of  the  Inclustrious 
Apprentice  could  not  be  called  too  moral  ;  it  was  rather 
simply  moral.  It  did  not  encourage  the  apprentice  so 
much  to  be  a  jjrig  as  to  be  a  more  or  less  respectable 
rascal.  But  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  inherited 
from  the  (uiilds  of  the  middle  Ages,  at  least  lent  some 
moral  meaning  to  its  praise  of  personal  industry.  Appren- 
ticeship was  a  school  and  not  merely  a  scramble.  We 
shall  be  fortunate  if  we  can  return  to  something  of  the 
sort,  if  the  real  \irtue  of  industry  is  to  be  anything  but 
the  Individualism  of  a  pickpocket. 

Manchester  Morality 

But  agriculture  and  apprenticeship  are  not  the 
only  examples,  nor  the  worst  examples,  of  this 
hiatus  in  the  historic  sense  which  weakened  the 
Manchester  morality.  The  most  vital  instinct  which 
early  Industrialism  neglected  was  the  instinct  of  patriot- 
ism. In  another  sense  the  citizen  of  the  new  cities 
was  cut  off  from  the  land  ;  in  the  more  sacred  sense 
of  the  fatherland.  In  another  sense  the  new  apprentice 
forgot  his  ser\'ice  and  his  li\ery  ;  he  too  often  learnt  to 
look  at  least  coldly  and  distantly  at  the  heraldry  of  the 
English  uniform  and  the  service  of  the  English  flag. 
This  defect  in  the  Manchester  doctrine  must  not  indeed 
be  exaggerated,  in  the  sense  of  being  misunderstood. 
Men  like  Cobden  remained  very  Englisli  in  their  char- 
acter, just  as  we  have  already  seen  that  they  remained 
very  countrified  in  their  proverbs. 

But  the  abstract  theory  of  Cobdenist  Capitalism  was 
certainly  international,  and  often  even  in  the  bad  sense 
of  being  anti-national  ;  and  this  more  theoretic  side  was 
thrust  the  more  forward  through  the  accident  which  gave 
so  much  of  the  leadership  of  early  Individualism  not  to 
Englishmen  but  to  Scotchmen.  This  does  not  imply,  of 
course,  that  Scotchmen  are  not  patriotic  ;  but  rather  that 
the  same  thing  \\hich  makes  most  of  them  rather  ex- 
cessively patriotic  (a  fine  power  of  fanaticism  in  the  Scotch 
character  conspicuously  absent  in  the  English  char- 
acter) makes  a  few  of  them  capable  of  a  political  asceticism 
which  can  do  without  patriotism  altogether.  In  any 
case  there  was  a  degree  of  truth  in  the  taunt  that  the 
new  towns  and  the  new  trades  were  cut  off  from  patriotism 
because  they  were  cut  off  from  history. 

It  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  good  element  of  this 
war  that  the  taunt  is  no  longer  true.  This  war  is,  what- 
ever else  it  is,  the  putting  of  the  very  modern  and  com- 
ple.x  machinery  to  a  very  simple  and  ancient  moral  pur- 
pose. If  the  Industrious  Apprentice  is  crying  "  Shells  ! 
Shells  !  "  instead  of  "  Clubs  !  Clubs  !  "  it  is  so  far  a  widen- 
ing of  his  mind  that  it  takes  him  not  only  outside  his 
own  country  but  outside  his  own  town  into  his  own 
countrj'.  The  great  war  is  the  return  of  England  to 
Europe.  But  the  great  war  is  also  the  return  of  Man- 
chester to  England.  I  am  not  here  talking  about  par- 
ticular political  and  economic  doctrines  with  which  I 
agree  or  disagree  ;  I  am  talking  of  a  certain  moral  at- 
mosphere which  to'  those  outside  it  must  always  seem 
either  tawdry  or  sentimental ;  of  a  flag  and  of  the  memory 
of  our  fathers. 

In  this  matter  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  the  enormous  reaction  towards  Nationalism  which 
overtook  our  industrial  society  when  the  gauntlet  was 
thrown  down  in  Belgium.  A  man  must  be  utterly  ignor- 
ant of  the  rudiments  of  the  Labour  Problem  before  the 
war,  if  he  supposes  that  anything  short  of  a  furious 
enthusiasm  could  have  induced  the  organised  artisans 
to  suspend  the  Trades  I'nion  Rules  for  ten  minutes. 
E\'en  the  material  manifestations,  the  external  excite- 
ment of  machinery  infinitely  multiplied  and  output 
at  the  top  of  its  energy,  carries  with  it  the  character 
of  one  of  tiiose  crises  in  which  men  ha\c  disco\'crcd  some- 
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something  that  is  \-ery  new  because  it  is  very  old.  liven 
tUe.rise  in  wages,  complicated  as;,it  is  by  the  rise  in  prices, 
is  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  positive  side  of  war  ;  the  side 
that  makes  it  something  very  different  from  mere  des- 
truction. Tiie  case  is  of  course  much  stronger  than  this  ;- 
for  the  patriotism  of  the  artisian  is  the  key  not  only  to 
his  content  but  to  his  discontent.  Even  in  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  he  is  merely  angry,  it -is  almost 
wholly  a  patriotic  anger  ;  founded  on  his  conviction, 
right  or  wrong,  that  profits  are  being  secreted  at  the  e.x- 
pense  of  the  whole  national  scheme.  The  Industrious 
Apprentice  is  not  now  being  industrious  for  himself, 
or  even  merely  for  his  (iuild,  but  for  his  nation  and 
for  the  oxerwhelming  millions  of  normal  Europeans 
everywhere  ;  the  nation  is  the  one  great  window  upon  the 
history  of  the  world. 

One  thing  is  substantially  certain  ;  that  whatever 
industrial  system  rises  in  the  new  England,  it  will  be 
English.  It  is  notable  that  e\en  the  most  advanced, 
and    what    the     conventional    would    call     audacious, 


of  economic  reformers  •  no  longer  talk  the  cant  of  cos- 
mopolitanism. One  of  the  most  re\olutionary  and 
imaginative  of  these  groups  chooses  the  name  of 
"  National  Ouilds."  I  will  wager  that  twenty  years  ago 
the  name  would  have  been  "  International  (iuilds." 
Nay,  the  sort  of  Socialism  which  specialised  in  using  the 
very  word  "  International  "  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
the  word  "  God  "  has  now  contributed  not  only  its  n^st 
famous  but  its  hercest  members  to  the  formation  of  a 
'•  National  Socialist  Party "  which  might  almost  ''-be 
called  Jingo. 

Whatever  we  have  to  fear  in  the  future,  we  ha\e  not 
,  to  fear  that  hideous  spectre  of  humanity,  stripped 
of  all  its  human  loves  and  loyalties.  \Vc  have  not  to 
fear  that  sort  of  Catholicism  which  is  not  so  nuicli 
a  union  of  all  beliefs  as  a  union  of  all  unbeliefs  ;  nor 
shall  we  be  called  upon  to  accept  as  the  Parliament  of 
Man,  the  Federcition  of  the  ^^'orld,  the  sort  of  cosmo- 
politan club  which  consists  at  the  best  of  exiles  and  at 
the  worst  of  spies 


Effect   of  War   on   Agriculture 


By  Christopher  Turnor 


A  S  a  nation  our   organisation,  if   we   can   be  said 
/^     to  have  an  organisation,  was  on  a  peace  basis. 

/  %  Our  systems  of  finance,  industry,  and  food  supply 
^  .m-were  all  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  world 
would  never  again  be  troubled  by  a  great  war — cer- 
tainly not  by  the  greatest  war  in  all  history.  When 
it  came  upon  us  with  its  astounding  suddenness  all  our 
views  had  to  be  reformed,  and  at  a  moment's  notice 
we  were  forced  to  begin  organising  our  population.  The 
result  is  that  the  total  output  of  our  factories  is  higher 
than  it  was  before  the  war,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  with- 
drawal of  millions  of  men. 

In  this  general  increase  in,  the  output  of  war  materials 
one  industry  stands  out  as  a  striking  exception  to  the 
rule,  agriculture,  the  industry  that  provides  home- 
grown food.  Though  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the 
truth  of  it  was  scarcely  recognised,  few  to-day  would 
deny  that  food  is  a  material  of  .war  ;  in  fact  some  have 
even  reached  the  stage  of  understanding  that  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  great  war  is  as  dependent  upon  an  organised 
agriculture  (i.e.,  food  supply)  as  it  is  upon  the 
military  organisation.  Alas  !  that  this  truth  was  not 
understood  from  the  very  outset — or  rather  that  the 
('io\ernment  did  not  realise  it  years  ago  in  days  of  peace 
as  other  European  Governments  did.  This  really  is  the 
key  to  the  present  situation  as  far  as  the  food  supply 
of  the  nation  is  concerned.  If  the  Government  had  fully 
realised  the  strategic  and  economic  importance  of  a 
secure  food  supply  over  which  they  had  complete  con- 
trol we  should  to-day  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different 
position.  The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  agricultural 
industry  would  have  been  very  different.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  understood  the  vital  national  importance 
of  land  and  of  the  industry  of  food  production  we  should 
presumably  have  seen  the  Government  classing  farms 
as  munition  factories  and  taking  the  necessary  measures 
to  secure  their  effective  working. 

But  in  times  of  peace  our  greatest  and  most  \ital 
industry  was  neglected.  And  so  in  time  of  war.  Men 
born  and  bred  on  the  land  quite  naturally  appealed 
to  military  authorities  as  the  best  raw  material  out  of 
which  to  turn  the  finished  soldier,  so  that  without  weigh- 
ing the  consequences  all  effort  was  directed  towards 
getting  e\'ery  possible  man  from  the  land.  If  during 
the  last  fifty  years  we  had  been  developing  the  rural 
population  as  Germany  has  developed  hers  the  industry 
could  ha\e  stood  the  drain  better,  for  there  would  ha\e 
been  a  greater  residuum  of  men  over  military  age  to  work 
on  the  land  ;  there  would  have  been  a  larger  population 
of  country-bred  women  to  replace  the  men  of  fighting 
age  that   it  was  expedient   to  take  foi"  the  army. 

The  Prime  Minister  announced  that  it  was  essential 
to  maintain  the  supply  of  home-grown  fowl— and  farmers 
were  promisc<l  ofiiciaily  that  essential  skilled  men  would 
not  be  taken  from  the  farm.  .Ml  tiniity  words — essential 
skilled  labourers  were  taken  from  tjie  farm.     Then  they 


were  promised  a  greater  supply  of  labour-.saving  ma- 
chinery—the  promise  was  not  made  good.  To-day 
the  number  of  steam  plough  plants  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  In  June,  igi6,  a  minimum  staff  for  each  farm 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  War  Office  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Even  before  this  arrangement  came  into  force 
many  farms  were  staffed  below  the  minimum,  and 
in  practice  the  scale  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

Not  only  has  agriculture  suffered  from  many  cases 
of  excessive  withdrawal  of  men  by  the  military 
authorities,  it  has  also  lost  many  men  who  have  gone 
into  other  work,  tempted  by  higher  pay. 

This  could  have  been  obviated  only  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  whole  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  natiorr, 
and  the  allotting  to  each  individual  his  own  sphere  of 
national  service.  Such  a  mobilization  of  the  nation 
was  naturally  distasteful  to  the  whole  race  of  politicians — •■ 
it  would  constitute  a  certain  interference  with  the  in- 
dividual against  which  our  pre-war  doctrinaires  are 
still  battling.  And  yet  such  a  mobilization  would  have 
enabled  the  Government  to  weigh  the  importance  from 
the  national  and  war  point  of  view  of  the  different  in- 
dustries, and  to  have  arranged  to  leave  the  vital  in- 
dustry of  food  production  sufficient  man-power  not 
only  to  maintain  but  increase  its  output. 

Owing  then  to  the  Government's  attitude  towards 
the  land,  how  has  the  war  affected  agriculture  ?  It  may 
be  stated  briefly  and  it  is  a  sad  record.  In  1915'  more 
wheat  was  grown  than  in  1914 — partly  owing  to  the 
high  price  which  wheat  was  making  and  partly  owing 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  farmers  to 
grow    more    wheat. 

But  this  increase  of  wheat  was  at  the  cost  of  other 
arable  crops— it  did  not  mean  that  more  food  was  pro- 
duced, for  the  official  report  shows  that  the  area  under 
grass  increased  by  10,000  acres.  Yet  it  is  arable  land 
that  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  food  per  acre. 
Professor  T.  H.  'Middleton's  recent  report*  upon  this 
subject  should  be  read  by  every  one. 

In  igi6  the  area  under  wheat  was  less  than  that  of 
1915  by  254,000  acres,  and  for  1917  the  shrinkage  will 
undoubtedly  be  still  greater.  Further  in  1916  the  area 
under  "  bare  fallow  "• — i.e.,  growing  no  crops  whate\-er— 
was  greater  than  the  pre-war  average  by  112,000  acres. 

But  sfill  more  serious  than  this  decrease  in  the  annual 
output  is  the  shrinkage  in  the  capital  value  of  land  from 
the  agricultural  point  of  view.  Owing  to  lack  of  labour 
the  standard  of  cultivation  is  becoming  lower — the  lane' 
is  being  let  down. 

We  shall  have  to  pay  for  this.  The  Prime  Ministei 
recently  appointed  an  Agricultural  Reconstruction 
Committee,  which  is  I  believe  to  report  on  what  altera- 
tions iji  the  system  of  agriculture  will  be  necessary   to 

*  The    rcccnl    tlevclopmcnt    of    (Icnnan    .Agriculture.       By  T.  H. 
Mitldktin.  C.B.      W  viiian  and  Sons,  4^1. 
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enable  the  land  to  produce  more  food.  But  for  years 
to  come  it  cannot  be  a  question  of  increasing  the  pro- 
duction but  of  making  good  the  lost  ground — ground 
lost  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  sound  policy. 

One  caimot  help  wondering  if  the  Government  ever 
did  seriously  consider  tlie  relative  importance  to  the 
nation  in  tliis  hour  of  crisis  of  the  different  industries. 
From  the  declaration  of  war  Germany  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  essential  and  non-essential  in- 
dustries, and  not  only  did  she  take  measures  to  maintain 
her  agricultural  output,  but  she  told  her  cultivators 
upon  what  branch  of  food  production  they  should 
concentrate.  It  is  true  that  our  Government  had  periods 
of  alarm  in  regard  to  our  food  supply,  and  apjwinted 
committees  to  consider  the  agricultural  situation,  but 
by  the  time  the  committee  reported  they  either  had  ceased 
to  be  alarmed  or  they  were  so  disappointed  that  no  com- 
mittee could  suggest  any  way  df  at  once  doubling  uur 
production  that  they  felt  it  useless  to  take  action. 

One  specific  effect  of  the  war  upon  agriculture  whicli 
I  nnist  briefly  deal  with  has  been  the  number  of  women 
who  have  come  forward  to  work  on  the  land,  and  right 
good  work  has  the  countr\'-bred  women  done  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  townswomMi  who  ha\e 
\olunteered  for  farm  work — though  there  are  many 
notable  exceptions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the 
war  will  ha\e  the  effect  of  permanently  increasing  the  ■ 
number  of  women  who  work  on  the  land. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible 
for  women  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  though  they 
can  do  some  kinds  of  farm  work  very  well.  On  the  whole 
I  am  incUned  to  think  that  women  have  already  been 
substituted  for  male  labour  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is 
possible.  A  very  serious  effect  of  the  \va.T  has  been  the 
considerable  number  of  children  released  from  school 
imder  the  leaving  age  to  work  on  the  land.  It  has  been 
necessary,  but  it  is  none  the  less  deplorable — these 
children  will  have  lost  much  educationally,  and  this 
loss  will  e^•entually  prove  the  country's  loss. 

What  About  the  Future 

So  much  for  the  present  effect  of  the  \\'ar  upon 
agriculture.  Can  we  at  all  forecast  the  future  and  the 
permanent  effect  ?  The  realm  of  prophecy  is  iilled  with 
danger,  but  one  or  two  things  seem  fairly  certain.  Before 
the  war  there  were  in  England  and  \\'ales  some  700,000 
agricultural  labourers ;  at  the  present  moment  some 
350,000  or  one  half  have  been  withdrawn.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  will  those  who  survive  return  to  agriculture  ? 
Will  agriculture  attract  workers  from  other  sources  ? 
The  answer  can  only  be  in  the  negati\-e  ;  men  who  have 
been  seeing  the  world  will  not  return  to  work  again  on 
the  land  under  the  conditions  which  existed  in  many 
counties  before  the  war — nor  will  fresh  men  be  attracted. 

Post-war  wages  and  conditions  of  life  will  have  to  be 
very  different  from  those  existing  before  the  war  if  the 
needed  cultivators  are  to  be  attracted  to  the  land.  The 
State  will  therefore  have  to  see  that  these  important  con- 
ditions are  created. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  are  clearly  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  After  the  war  is  over  British  Agriculture 
will  have  either  to  develop  greatly  or  fall  into  a  worse 
condition  than  ever,  and  the  nation  will  become  still  more 
dependent  on  sea-borne  food  than  it  jvas  in  the  past. 
Which  is  it  to  be  ?  It  is  for  the  nation  to  say.  We 
have  the  richest  land  in  Europe,  which  yields  us  about 
£4  worth  of  food  per  acre,  a  low  yield  compared  with 
the  £7  and  £8  of  Denmark  and  Germany.  Are  we  going 
to  sit  still  and  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  increase  the 
jdeld  of  our  soil  as  other  countries  have  done,  or  arei 
we  going  to  insist  upon  the  land  being  put  to  its  ful, ' 
potential  use  ?  ' 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government 
is  at  last  seriously  studying  the  problem  of  food  supply.' 
They  have  appointed  a  Food  Control  Board  :  doubtless 
it  will  have  to  concentrate  much  attention  upon  economies 
in  consumption  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  national  safety 
and  well-being  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Food  Dictator 
will  give  much  of  his  attention  to  the  possibilities  of' 
increased  produrtion.  The  \ital  (piestion  is — what  can 
be  done  now  ?  Ilic  evil  has  struck  deep  ;  the  land  is 
depleted  of  labour  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  to 
su])ply  the  farmers  with  sufficient  cultivators.     The  pre- 


sent substitution  scheme  I  fear  will  not  prove  very 
effective.  So  that  at  once  the  fanner  should  be  made  to 
realise  that  his  staff  will  not  be  further  depleted. 

But  abo\e  all  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  farmer  :  let  it  explain  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation — for  ^•ery  few  farmers  realise  how 
serious  it  is.  Let  the  Government  tell  the  farmers  exactly 
what  it  wants  done  ;  let  it  assure  them  that  the  price  of 
the  staple  products  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
a  remunerati\-e  price.  Food  is  our  first  necessity  of  life, 
but  the  producer  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  at  a 
loss.  If  therefore  the  country  is  to  be  given  a  largely 
increased  and  secure  supply  of  food  over  which  in  times 
of  crisis  it  has  complete  control  the  farmer  must  be 
guaranteed  a  fair  price. 

This  understanding  between  the  Government  and  the 
farmer  must  be  an  enduring  understanding,  for  our  food 
supply  is  not  merely  a  war  question  but  it  is  one  of  a 
nation's  greatest  problems  for  all  times. 


New  Poems  by  Mr,  Watson 

I  was  walking  the  sun,  my  day's  work  done, 

.■\nd  the  great  world  rolled  like  a  wheel, 
W'lien  a  cur  came  yapping,  came  yap-yap-yapping, 

\\'hen  a  cur  came  yapping  at  my  heel. 

Shall  I  send  him  all  asprawl  from  my  good  stout  shoe, 
Turn  his  yapping  to  a  yelping  and  a  squeal  ? 

Is'ay,  leave  him  to  the  thing  Fate  fashioned  him  to  do— ^ 
His  dog's-work  of  yapping  at  one's  heel. 

For  God  made  the  arrows  that  around  life  whirr, 

And  the  thunders  that  above  life  peal. 
And  He  made,  too,  the  miserable  mangy  httle  cur, 

And  its  instinct  for  yapping  at  one's  heel. 

Evidently  a  new  happiness  has  come  into  the  life  of 
Mr.  William  Watson,  which  has  touched  with  a  ray  of 
gold  all  his  work,  even  the  most  trivial.  One  would  like 
to  thank  the  poet  personally  for  his  Retrogressions  (John 
Lane,  3s.  6d.),  for  he  is  all  the  time  placing  the  reader 
under  a  sense  of  benefit  received,  by  expressing,  beauti- 
fully, compactly,  and  truly  the  reader's  personal  feelings. 
Lives  there  any  man  who  has  tried  to  do  his  duty  who  is 
not  famili,ar  with  the  yapping  cur,  referred  to  above. 
And  Mr.  Watson  teaches  the  right  way  in  which  the  cur 
should  be  regarded.  So,  too,  are  we  thankful  for  this 
delicious  rebuke  to  one  who  is  a  blank  on  Mr.  Watson's 
page,  and  is  fast  becoming  a  blank  in  most  men's  minds. 

At  first  I  almost  thought  that  your  fine  gift, 

Your  noble  genius  for  depreciation, 
Had  given  a  happy  and  a  timely  lift 

To  poor  old  Shakespeare's  tottering  reputation. 

But  much  I  doubt,  reading  once  more  his  page, 
Whether  such  proud  advertisement  it  needed  ; 

No— 'twill  be  sweet  when  you  have  reached  a  stage, 
By  ripeness  oft  preceded. 

There  is  a  touch  of  Chesterton  in  his  "  Ballad  of  the  Boot- 
maker." His  "Nature's  Way" — we  must  not  quote 
further — is  as  full  of  music  and  beauty  as  anything  he 
has  ever  written.  Retrogressions  adds  another  leaf  to 
Mr.  Watson's  laurels. 


Union  Jack  Club  Fund 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Union  Jack 
Club  Extension  Fund  up  to  Fridav,  December  ist : 

£    s.    d. 

Previously  acknowledged            . .          . .          . .  2,799  ^9     '' 

Major  Wm.  Pilkington    . .          . .          . .          . .  25     o     o 

Bolton  Evening  A'ck's      . .          . .          . .          . .  1000 

Anonymous            ..          ..          ..          ,.         ..  500 

A.  R.  .\llan,  Esq.  . .          . .  2  10     o 

"  Ex  Libris "        . .         . ,         . .         . .         . .  250 

Dr.  Dodwell          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  220 

Major  J.  C.  Holdich  Lticesler,  l.M.S 110 

Capt.  T.  L.  Adam           i     i     o 

To  Edith  Marv  Bee         .  -         . ,         .  <         . ,  100 
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Arming   the  Fleet 

Beatty    and    Jellicoe 
By  Arthur  Pollen 


IT  was  the  original  intention  to  include  in  this 
double  number  of  Land  &  Water  as  full  an 
account  as  might  be  possible  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  material  and  in  the  arming 
of  the  fleet.  But  circumstances  have  proved  too  strong 
for  the  plan.  In  the  first  place  obligations  of  secrecy 
have  made  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the.  subject  either 
thoroughly  or  in  any  useful  informative  way.  Next, 
the  changes  in  the  chief  command  constitute  an  event 
so  large  and  far  reaching  in  their  consequences,  that  all 
other  naval  topics  become  unimportant  when  com- 
pared to  them.  I  am  not  sure  indeed  that  there  is  not 
in  this  compulsory  supercession  of  a  discussion  of  naval 
matters  by  an  overwhelming  question  of  personnel, 
something  very  like  a  vital  lesson  in  the  theory  of  war. 
At  any  rate  the  conjunction  seems  to  me  so  happy,  that 
I  have  retained  in  this  article  the  title  I  had  chosen  for 
the  other.  Indeed,  if  the  new  commands  give  to  the 
fleet  as  a  whole  a  wider  and  more  successful  sweep,  a 
keener  edge,  a  more  distant  capacity  to  strike,  a  better 
co-ordination  of  all  its  forces,  then  indeed  we  shall  be 
re-armed  at  sea  with  a  fullness  and  a  perfection  which  all 
the  efforts  of  all  the  armament  firms  could  not  in  a  century 
equal. 

^     Need  of  the  Hour 

^.nd  this  of  course  is  the  end,  which,  most  of  all  things 
is  now  to  be  desired.  Indeed ;  at  every  stage  of  the  war  from 
the  first  day,  the  ultimate  issue  has  been  conditioned 
by  sea  power.  We  have  delayed  that  issue  again  and 
again,  through  failure  to  perceive  the  advantages  our  sea 
power  could  give  us,  were  it  properly,  rightly  and  re- 
solutely used.  We  opened  with  the  cardinal  blunder  of 
not  realising  that  the  three  departments  of  war — policy, 
armies  and  fleets — must  be  used  together  from  the  first 
and  to  a  common  end,  that  end  being  the  employment 
of  force  for  the  weakening,  confusion  and  ultimate  defeat 
of  our  enemies.  So  httle  did  pohcy  and  sea  power  work 
together,  that  .the  whole  complexion  of  the  war  was 
decided  unfavourably  to  us  in  the  first  three  days,  when 
the  Goeben  was  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged  from  the 
Atlantic  to  I  he  Dardanelles.  It  was  an  error  |.that  re- 
flected disastrously  upon  the  Admiralty,  but  hardly  less 
upon  the  Foreign  Office.  Had  the  departments-  been 
working  together,  having  one  common  purpose  in  view, 
and  both  agreed  as  to  the  means  for  achieving  it,  then  the 
sailors  in  the  Mediterranean  would  surely  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  far  greater  danger  for  the  Goeben  to 
get  to  Constantinople  than  to  make  the  port  of  Pola. 
But  they  got  no  guidance  and  the  disaster  occurred  which 
has  changed  the  whole  balance  of  force  in  Europe. 

Later  the  opportunity  was  given  of  equalising  the 
balance  again.  In  February,  1915,  the  British  and 
French  Fleets  began  the  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles 
forts,  and  our  Allies  consented  to  the  action  because, 
as  they  said,  should  it  fail  it  could  always  be  treated  as 
a  demonstration.  The  effort  was  continued  for  a 
month.  It  failed  completely,  and,  having  failed 
put  the  enemy  on  notice  to  defend  his  coasts.  Then  an 
expeditionary  force  was  sent  out  too  small,  too  ifl  equipped 
for  the  now  hopeless  task  of  conquering  the  peninsular. 
The  purpose  of  the  attack  was  to  help  Russia  to  the  con- 
quest of  Turkey  and  to  open  the  seaway  from  Odessa 
to  the  Mediccrranean.  But  the  major  need  of  the  hour 
was  to  prevent  Turks  and  Germans  from  joining  hands. 
The  method  was  obvious.  In  Serbia  and  IMontcnegro 
we  had  two  isolated  and  unsupported  Allies.  Greece, 
bound  by  treaty  to  the  first,  was  neutral,  but  not  un- 
friendly. Bulgaria  was  neutral,  but  clearly  waiting  to  join 
the  enemy.  Venizelos  was  still  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
authoriiy  would  have  been  used  on  tiie  Allies  behalf.  It 
was  urged,  but  urged  in  vain,  that,  as  the  French  had 
suggested,  the  Dardanelles  adventure  should  now  be 
treated  as  a  demonstration,  and  Sir  Tan  Hamilton's  force 


sent  through  Salonika  into  Serbia.  What  would  have  been 
the  position  in  the  Balkans  had  an  Anglo-French  army  of 
a  quarter  of  a  miUion  passed  through  Greece  to  stiffen  our 
Ally  on  the  Danube  ?  It  is  certain  that  Bulgaria  would  not 
have  attacked,  probable  that  Greece  would  have  joined, 
indisputable  that  the  road  by  which  munitions  could  pass 
from  Constantinople  to  Vienna  would  not  have  been 
opened.  But  once  more  the  divorce  between  policy, 
the  use  of  the  fleet,  and  the  employment  of  the  army  was 
complete. 

The  third,  the  most  obvious,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  disastrous  of  all  the  consequences  of  running  the 
war  as  if  the  co-ordination,  of  which  I  spoke,  were  of  no 
importance,  was  the  fatal  failure  to  declare  a  blockade 
from  the  beginning.  In  August,  1914,  there  were  no 
neutral  interests  vested  in  the  supply  of  food,  metal,  oil, 
cotton  and  wool  to  the  Central  Powers.  A  strict  blockade 
based,  as  is  our  present  blockade,  upon  the  two  principles 
of  "  ultimate  destination,"  and  a  generous  rationing  of 
the  sea  board  countries,  could  have  been  enforced  with- 
out any  appearance  of  hardship,  and  would  have  been 
accepted  without  the  disturbing  protests  that  ultimately 
arose.  But  for  eight  months  even  the  ports  of  Germany 
were  open,  and  for  at  least  sixteen  the  imports  of  essentials 
into  that  country  were  virtually  unchecked.  What  our 
omission  to  prevent  the  import  of  cotton  Jias  cost  us  is 
beyond  calculation. 

Free  Naval  Action 

Now  it  is  as  well  to  recall  these  matters  at  a  moment 
when  we  are  making  such  significant  changes  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  are  accompanying  them  by  even 
greater  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Government 
itself.  For  it  is  axiomatic  that  neither  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
nor  yet  Sir  David  Beatty,  can  do  what  we  all  expect  of  them, 
and  what  may  be  well  within  their  powers,  unless  the 
principles  on  which  naval  forces  are  to  be  employed  are 
agreed  upon  by  all,  so  that  the  Government  when  it 
acts  through  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
shall  do  so  consistently  and  fearlessly,  and  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  with  certainty  of  aim.  Unless,  in 
other  words,  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  work  is  so  defined  that 
it  is'  impossible  for  him  to  be  checked  or  hampered 
by  the  interference  of  other  departments — and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  are  the  Foreign  Office  or  the 
Board  of  Trade — then  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  do 
what  he  has  to  do,  as  he  should. 

Burden  of  Command 

So  much  for  the  general  conditions  in  which  the  two 
men,  who  now  control  the  fleet,  must  work  if  they  are 
to  work  successfully.  Given  these  conditions,  what  briefly 
is  the  task  they  are  set  ?  It  is  a  natural  instinct  to 
congratulate  both  on  attaining  such  great  positions. 
Each  has  long  since  been  marked  out  for  the  office  at  last 
put  upon  him.  For  more  than  a  year  these  changes  have 
been  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty.  It  is  even  said  that 
but  for  intemperate  attacks  in  Parliament  on  the  First 
Lord's  late  chief  naval  adviser,  these  changes  would  have 
been  made  before  May  last.  Then  Jutland  made  changes 
difficult;  and  the  longer  they  were  postponed  the  more 
delicate  the  consequential  alterations  in  commands 
became.  Now  that  they  have  come  at  last,  they  have 
been  welcomed  with  an  approval  that  is  unanimous. 
But  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  Sir  David  Beatty  have  suc- 
ceeded, not  to  posts  of  honour,  but  to  posts  of  enormous 
labour  and  cruel  responsibility.  There  is  a  curious  im- 
pression about  that  the  work  of  the  Grand  Fleet  is  over, 
that  its  command  is  a  sinecure,  that  there  will  be  no  more 
sea  fighting,  and  that  it  is  indeed  immaterial  whether 
such  fighting  takes  place  or  not.  No  more  foolish,  nor, 
were  it  to  affect  the  Government,  more  dangerous  illusion 
could  prevail.     The  Grand  Fleet  is  to-day  not  less,  but 
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more  than  ever,  the  main  instrument  of  this  country's 
policy.  So  far  from  the  matter  of  its  command  being 
one  of  indifference,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  responsible 
and  the  most  arduous  that  any  subject  can  bear.  Its 
right  employment  depends  first,  on  the  Government, 
which  must  define  its  mission,  and  next,  the  success  of 
this  mission  must  depend  primarily  on  its  Commander- 
in-Chief.  And  its  mission  is  not  limited  to  maintaining 
itself  intact.  It  is  a  force  brought  into  existence  and 
kept  in  existence,  not  only  as  a  constant  and  instant 
threat  to  the  German  Fleet,  but  as  the  main  cover  of 
every  other  form  of  naval  action  that  can  be  taken 
against  the  enemy.  And  that  the  war  has  been  con- 
ditioned from  the  first  bv  naval  action  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
already  admitted  by  "all.  Finally,  navies  and  pre- 
eminently their  main  units  exist  only  to  fight. 

Grand  Fleet 

The  control  of  the  Grand  Fleet  in  whatever  inission  is 
given  to  it  by  the  Government,  is  now  in  Sir  David 
Beatty's  hands.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  weighty  task 
and  a  great  responsibility  and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  mS,  if 
the  burdens  of  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  and  of  the 
new  first  naval  adviser  of  the  Government  are  compared, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  former  that  will  be  the  easier.  It 
will  be  easier  for  three  reasons.  First  the  man  who  shoulders 
it  has  had  a  long  experience  of  command  and  all  the 
experience  that  anyone  can  have  had  of  modern  fighting. 
Both  in  peace  and  war,  in  action  and  in  preparing  for  it, 
he  has  exhibited  an  aptitude  for  leadership  unexcelled, 
60  far  as  contemporaries  can  judge,  by  any  seaman  in 
history.  From  the  beginning  of  his  first  engagement  at 
Heligoland  to  the  final  and  disappointing  end  to  his 
third,  off  Jutland,  his  strategic  insight,  his  tactical 
mastery,  his  genius  for  leading — amply  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  so  many  instances,  his  subordinates,  as  the 
despatch  tells  us.  kept  anticipating  his  wishes — and  what 
better  proof  can  there  be  of  good  leading  than  that  the 
following  should  be  instinctive  ?— this  unfiawed  career  of 
success  makes  it  as  certain  as  anything  human  can  be 
that,  in  taking  over  the  combined  fleet,  the  slower  and 
stronger  division,  together  with  the  fast  ai vision,  he  is 
undertaking  a  task  to  which  he  is  manifestly  equal. 

Secondly  let  it  be  made  clear  at  once  that  it  will  be  an 
easier  task  for  him  than  it  was  for  his  predecessor.  The 
teaching  of  history  is  conclusive  on  the  point  that,  for 
victory  to  be  decisive  at  sea,  there  must  be  a  right  con- 
centration of  force  at  the  right  point.  Concentration 
of  force  is  not  merely  an  affair  of  how  ships  are  grouped 
or  formed.  It  is  far  more  an  affair  of  their  being  brought 
into  battle  at  the  right  moment.  And  to  create  a  right 
moment  and  to  seize  it,  are  matters  of  co-ordinated  move- 
ment. Jutland  in  this  only  confirmed  the  lesson  of  all 
previous  battles.  Now  Sir  David  Beatty  has  commanded 
the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  for  eighteen  months  in  peace 
and  for  twenty-eight  months  in  war.  He  has  created 
that  fleet  as  an  organisation  ;  he  has  made  it  a  weapon 
exactly  adapted  to  his  own  methods  of  fighting,  and  there 
is  no  commander  of  any  force  in  any  field  of  war  who 
knows,  with  more  exact  precision,  what  to  ask  of  it 
and  what  to  expect  of  it.  No  man  then,  can  know 
better  how  to  support  it  and  how  to  complete  this  work. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  his  predecessor  to  say  that 
this  must  be  an  easier  task  for  the  new  Commandcr-in 
Chief.  Of  all  the  twenty-eight  anxious,  wearying,  and 
distracting  months,  during  which  Sir  John  Jellicoc  had 
the  Grand  Fleet  under  his  vigilant  and  imperturbable  con- 
trol, there  were  but  two  and  a  half  hours  during  which  his 
ships  were  within  action  range  of  the  enemy.  And  of  those 
two  and  a  half  hours,  the  periods  during  which  action  of 
any  sort  was  possible,  were  measured  by  minutes  only. 
In  this  matter,  the  fortune  of  war  was  far  more  generous 
to  Sir  David  Beatty.  His  fighting  experiences  may  not 
equal  those  of  Nelson  when  he  first  attained  to  a  chief  com- 
mand, but  it  is  something  that  they  are  the  most  varied 
and  the  most  prolonged  of  any  flag  officer  afloat.  He  may 
not  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  how  to  fight 
a  battle  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  must  know  more  than 
anyone  else,  if  his  talent  for  war  is  rightly  gauged,  and  if 
that  talent  has  been,  as  it  should  have  been,  developed 
in  the  only  school  where  right  development  is  possible. 
It  would  seem,  then,  if  we  assume  that  the  Battle  Cruiser 
Fleet  is  led  in  the  future  by  those  who  understand  Sir 


David  Beatty's  tactics,  by  those,  who,  like  the  cniisor 
leaders  on  May  31st,  do  not  need  orders  because  they  can 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  their  Chief,  then  it  would  seem, 
as  if.  so  far  as  leadership  is  concerned,  the  whole  main 
fleet,  in  Sir  David  Beatty's  hands,  can  be  confidently 
expected  to  be  used  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  and, 
therefore,  with  a  finality  hardly  attainable  by  any  other 
command. 

Two  difficulties  might  be  thought  by  some  to  stand  ir. 
the  way  of  this  most  happy  consummation.  Admit+ed 
that  Sir  David  Beatty  has 'handled  his  fleet  of  battle 
cruisers  with  consummate  skill,  should  we  not  remember 
that  war  supplies  innumerable  cases  of  men  most  ad- 
mirably successful  when  commanding  small  forces,  yet 
failing  altogether  in  larger  and  more  complicated  opera- 
tions ?  Next,  is  it  humanly  possible  for  any  commander- 
in-chief  to  handle  so  vast  a  force— the  combined  Battle- 
ships and  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet — with  the  precision  and 
exactitude  with  which  a  lesser  force  can  be  controlled  ? 
'rhe  answers  to  these  two  questions  seem  to  me  to  be 
simple.  Sir  David  Beatty  is  not  promoted  from  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  force  to  the  command  of  a  large  one. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  total  number  of  ships  under 
his  direct  control  at  Jutland,  but  1  should  not  be  surprised 
if  I  were  told  that,  reckoning  the  nine  battle  cruisers, 
the  four  battleships  of  the  Fifth  Squadron,  the  squadrons 
of  light  cruisers  and  all  the  flotillas  of  destroyers,  with  the 
Engadine  and  other  auxiliaries,  that  his  force  was  actually 
more  numerous  than  that  under  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  com- 
mand on  that  great  day.  The  problems  presented  by  large 
combinations  are  not.  then,  new  problems  to  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  may  have  to  extend  his  admirable 
staff  to  deal  with  the  greater  numbers.  But  the  extension 
in  itself  should  present  no  problem  that  is  either  in- 
soluble or  even  puzzling, 

And  there  is  a  further  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
He  inherits,  as  the  main  constituent  of  his  n^w  combined 
force,  a  fleet  that  for  the  last  two  and  a  quarter  years 
has  been  brought  to  a  point  of  flexibility  in  organisation 
and  of  keenness  of  military  preparedness,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  fleets.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  it  has, 
for  all  these  months,  been  under  the  command  of  the 
ablest  naval  administrator  of  our  time.  And  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  measure  of  the  wonderful  success  of  that  com- 
mand that,  in  placing  this  finely  tempered  weapon  in  his 
successor's  hands.  Sir  John  Jellicoc  is  bequeathing  to  him 
a  mission  far  less  burdensome  than  that  which  he 
discharged  himself. 

Our  Chief  Weapon   Still 

It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the  very  first  iinportanc: 
that  the  country,  and  the  Government,  shoul  • 
realise  how  crucial  a  matter  it  is  that  the  first  and 
immediate  result  of  the  naval  changes  is,  that  it 
gives  us  a  fleet  more  efficient  for  its  work,  because  united, 
and  more  likely  to  use  the  opportunity  of  doing  its  work, 
should  opportunity  offer,  because  the  unified  fleet  is 
under  the  command  of  the  man  to  whom  the  fortvme  of 
war  has  given  the  widest  experience  of  fighting.  And  it 
is  crucial  that  this  should  be  realised,  because  the  onlv 
simple  and  final  solution  of  all  our  sea  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  decisive  battle,  and  because — and  deriving  from 
•  this  truth— it  should  be  the  first  object  of  our  poHcy  to 
impose  such  disadvantages  upon  the  enemy  that  he' can 
find  no  solution  of  them  except  in  battle.  The  new  First 
Lord  will  have  to  tackle  many  problems  now  he  is  at 
Whitehall,  and  to  the  average  man  the  one  that  seems 
most  obvious  will  also  seem  most  important.  It  is.  of 
course,  the  urgent  necessity  for  some  abatement  of  the 
submarine  nuisance.  Through  his  submarines  the  enemy 
is  attempting  a  blockade,  not  only  of  these  islands,  but 
of  all  the  Allies.  But  the  first  problem  is  not  defensi\e. 
It  is  to  hit  back  harder  than  ever. 

To  what  extent  is  our  own  blockade  as  effective  as  it 
can  be  ?  We  are  assured  that  the  last  turn  has  been 
given  to  the  screw.  It  is  a  statement  we  should  find  it 
easier  to  believe  if  a  war  trained  seaman,  who  knew  tho 
facts,  could  assure  us  that  he  was  satisfied  as  to  ii.^ 
exactitude.  If,  when  he  comes  to  know  the  facts,  Sir 
John  Jellicoe  is  not  satisfied  on  this  point,  then  the 
qualms  of  the  diplomatists  and  the  trepidations  of  traders 
must  be  put  on  one  side,  and  our  counter-stroke  made  a: 
rigid  and  as  ruthless  as  sea  power  can  make  it.    Ow 
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doing  so  will  serve  a  double  purpose.  If  our  embargo  is 
complete,  we  ensure  a  constant  sapping  of  the  civil 
resolution  of  our  enemy,  and,  consequentially,  a  constant 
diminution  of  his  ultimate  military  strength.  It  is  a 
form  of  pressure  which  may  force  him  to  fight  at  sea, 
the  thing  we  most  desire.  For  it  is  upon  a  decisive  sea- 
fight  that  our  second  counter-stroke,  the  direct  attacks 
on  the  submarines  themselves  and  the  aggressive  defence 
of  our  trade,  largely  depends.  One  would  have  thought 
it  hardly  necessary  that  this  point  should  once  more  be 
argued.  But,  within  the  last  few  days,  two  signed 
articles  have  appeared  by  naval  and  military  writers 
in  journals  of  great  repute.  In  one,  we  were  told  that 
the  Grand  Fleet  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
submarine  campaign  ;  in  another,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference  whether  the  German  fleet  were 
defeated  and  sunk  or  not,  except  of  course,  for  the  prestige 
its  sinking  would  give  our  navy.  Surely  the  best  answer 
to  such  statements  as  these  is  to  ask  this  question.  If 
the  new  First  Sea  Lord  were  given  his  choice  between  a 
sea  action,  in  which  half  the  British  capital  ships  were 
sunk  and  all  the  Germans,  or  keeping  both  fleets 
intact — which  would  he  choose  ?  No  one  could  hesitate. 
Remove  the  High  Seas  Fleet  and  two  forms  of  counter- 
stroke  against  the  submarine  become  possible.  And  so 
far  as  we  can  see  they  are  the  only  two  forms  that  can 
ever  be  really  effective.  If,  at  the  last  resort,  the  enemy 
cannot  defend  his  own  minefields  nor  attack  our  defence 
of  those  we  lay- — with  the  largest  units  of  naval  force, 
then,  in  the  main,  the  war  of  mines  passes  from  the  enemy 
to  us.  In  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  hostile  sub- 
marines could  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  their  bases. 
But,  only  when  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  has  gone 
can  the  mine  war  be  carried  to  the  approaches  of  his 
harbours.  This  is  the  first,  and  might  easily  be  the  most 
effective,  of  all  measures  for  ridding  the  seas  of  these 
piratical  pests.  The  second  is  to  employ  the  most 
numerous  possible  force  of  mobile  and  well-armed  ships, 
either  for  a  modified  form  of  convoy  or  for  patrolling  the 
routes  that  the  trade  must  take,  or  for  the  direct  search 
for  and  pursuit  of  the  submarines  themselves.  We  all 
know  that  to-day  all  our  fastest  cruisers,  and  all  our 
most  modern  destroyers  are,  necessarily,  devoted  to  their 
allotted  duties  with  the  main  squadrons.  The  mine  and 
the  torpedo  have  in  this  respect  revolutionised  sea  force 
altogether.  The  battleship  is  still  the  strongest  and  the 
supreme  unit,  but  it  can  only  be  employed  with  faster 
and  lighter  craft,  that  can  find  the  minefields  and  warn 
the  main  squardon,  or  can  attack  and  deflect  the  torpedo- 
usii^g  light  craft  of  the  enemy,  and  themselves  hold  the 
menace  of  under-water  attack  over  the  opposing  squadrons 
and,  by  this  attack,  turn  them  off  their  course,  shake  and 
deflect  their  gun  fire,  and  make  the  final  task  of  the 
great  gun-bearing  vessels  easier.  If  there  were  no  enemy 
Beet  afloat,  all  this  light  craft,  the  ideal  vessels  for  the 
purpose,  would  be  available  for  the  anti-submarine  cam- 
paign. Once  more  the  point  must  be  insisted  on  that 
success  in  the  immediate  task  of  the  moment  can  only  be 
made  complete  when  sea  victory  is  complete. 

Need   of  Attack 

How  else,  save  by  blockade,  can  naval  force  be  used  to 
compel  the  enemy  fleet  to  fight  ?  Only  by  invasion. 
And  doubtless  one  of  the  main  questions  that  the  new 
Admiralty  must  consider,  concerns  the  possibilities  of 
opening  the  Baltic,  and  all  other  forms  of  amphibious 
aggression  that  are  possible.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error 
and  one  most  unlikely  to  be  committed,  for  the  impression 
to  gain  ground  that  the  new  regime  regarded  its  main 
task  to  be  purely  defensive.  And  in  this  connection  it 
is  well  to  draw  attention  to  a  not  very  cheering  symptom. 
A  good  many  journals  have  administered  cautionary 
warnings  to  Sir  Da\id  Beatty  not  to  gamble  with  the 
fleet.  "  Why,"  says  one  mentor,  "  should  we  be  tempted 
into  adventures  which  if  they  fafled  might  imperil  the 
mighty  victory  which  the  navy  is  silently  winning  ? 
We  win  by  waiting,  the  enemy  loses  by  waiting.  A  false 
step  at  sea  would  be  fatal  to  us,  it  would  not  be  fatal  to 
the  enemy."  Another  reminds  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief  tiiat  "  (lashing  courage  and  determination  must  be 
associated  witli  strategic  insight  and  a  measure  of  what 
may  be  called  calculating  caution."  Do  these  writers 
i  eaily  suppose  that  Sir  David  Beatty's  mind  is  likely  to  be 


improved  by  precepts  of  this  sort  ?  Do  they  really  think 
that  any  person  of  sense  accepts  the  Churehillian  doctrine 
that  Germany  has  everything  to  gain  by  defeating  the 
Grand  Fleet,  and  we  nothing  to  gain  by  sinking  the 
German  fleet  ?  Or  that  it  is  "  the  primary  and  dominant 
fact  of  the  situation  that  from  its  bases  in  Scottish  waters 
the  British  fleet  delivers  a  continuous  attack  upon  the 
vital  necessities  of  the  enemy  ;  whereas  the  enemy,  from 
his  home  bases,  produces  no  corresponding  effect  upon 
us."  If  Lord  Beresford's  statement  is  true,  that  nearly 
1,500  of  the  ships,  available  for  the  service  of  the  Allies, 
have  already  been  sunk  by  submarines,  if  the  German 
statement  is  true  that  our  shipping  is  vanishing  from  the 
sea  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  tons  a  day,  surely  a  more 
flagrant  conflict  with  the  truth  could  hardly  be  set  out. 
Now  to  force  the  enemy  to  an  issue,  whether  by  a  sea 
fight  or  by  an  amphibious  fight,  must  obviously  involve 
risks,  and  the  pubhc  must  take  it  for  certain  that,  it 
our  naval  policy  is  to  get  a  new  orientation,  and  a  fresh 
vigour,  and  is  to  be  marked  by  a  new  boldness  and 
decision,  no  success  can  be  won  without  certainly  risking 
and  probably  incurring  great  losses.  Cool-headed  on- 
lookers see  this  clearly  enough.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
in  Tuesday's  Morning  Post  a  quotation  from  a  New  York 
paper  in  praise  of  Admiral  Beatty's  appointment.  Its 
eulogy  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  been  rightly 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  ships  at  the  critical  moment  in  the 
Jutland  battle,  when,  by  doing  so,  it  seemed  that  the 
sacrifice  might  secure  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
Let  the  public  be  assured  that  in  this  matter  Whitehall 
and  the  men  at  sea  must  be,  and  will  be,  at  one.  If 
Sir  David  Beatty  does  not  know  his  own  business — when 
to  take  a  risk,  because  only  so  can  the  desired  result  be 
gained,  and  when  to  avoid  it  because  the  risk  is  greater 
than  the  object  justifies — then  no  one  does.  If  Sir  John 
Jellicoe  cannot  choose  between  policies  in  which  success 
is  possible,  at  a  cost  that  is  tolerable,  and  those.in  which 
failure  is  too  likely,  then  we  are  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 
But  neither  one  man  nor  the  other  needs  instruction  in 
these  elements  of  war. 

Sir  John   JelHcoe 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  these  two  momentous  changes 
simply  as  they  affect  the  command  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  and  the  policy  under  which  it  is  directed.  But  the 
First  Sea  Lord  will  have  many  duties  besides  these, 
and  indeed  in  some  respects  the  Grand  Fleet,  its  mission, 
its  care  and  its  supply  v.'ill,  if  not  the  least  of  his  burdens, 
still  be  far  less  burden  to  him  than  it  was  to  any  of  his 
predecessors.  For  he  knows  its  needs  at  first  hand. 
He  knows  its  conduct  is  in  the  best  hands.  And  his 
own  work,  while  in  command,  was  so  thoroughly  done 
as  to  leave,  as  we  have  seen,  his  successor  a  lighter  burden 
than  he  bore  himself. 

His  own  burden  is  one  that  none  will  envy. 

He  has  with  him  in  what  he  undertakes,  not  only  the 
best  wishes,  but  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
to  a  quite  extraordinary  degree.  That  his  task  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  day  is  hardly  disputable.  Three 
distinguished  seamen  have  preceded  him  in  it — -and  no 
one  of  the  three  has  succeeded.  And  its  difficulties — 
except  in  the  one  respect — have  not  diminished.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  increased  enormously.  Apart 
from  questions  affecting  the  main  fleet,  the  naval  pro- 
blems of  the  day  are  vastly  more  complicated  than  they 
were.  A  good  many  writers  in  the  Press,  I  observe, 
have  invited  us  to  put  confidence  in  the  new  First  Lord, 
because  of  his  long  experience  of  Admiralty  administration. 
They  remind  us  that  he  has  been  assistant  to  Sir  John 
Fisher  when  he  was  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance,  assistant 
to  him  again  when  he  was  Controller  and  third  Sea  Lord  ; 
then  that  he  was  himself  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance 
and  then  ControUer,  and  finaUy  served  as  Second  Sea 
Lord,  and  that  he  had  two  brief  spells  of  sea  command, 
one  between  his  tenure  of  the  post  of  D.N.O.  and  Con- 
troller, and  the  other  between  his  two  tenures  of  office 
on  the  Board.  And,  undoubtedly,  a  man  who  is  master 
of  official  procedure  and  forms  is  less  likely  to  waste 
time  reading  unnecessary  papers,  or  to  get  tangled  up 
in  the  intricacies  of  red  tape,  than  one  whose  whole  time 
has  been  spent  at  sea.  But  these,  after  all,  arc  very 
negative  advantages.  A  strong  man,  in  time  of  war 
especially,   would  not   long  or  often   be  hampered  by 
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official  rules  or  thwarted  by  departmental  obstruction. 
Yet,  except  for  this  negative  benefit,  I  see  nothing  in  such 
an  official  record  that  is  particularly  encouraging. 

Disillusions   of  War 

My  own  faith  in  Sir  John  Jelhcoe's  success  rests  entirely 
upon  the  belief  that  two  and  a  half  hoiu-s  of  the  reahties 
of  war  must  have  made  him  unlearn  the  teachings  of 
ten  years'  Admiralty  experience.  The  man  who  took 
over  the  Grand  Fleet  in  August.  1914,  and  lived  through 
the  time  when  :]^i».^dVJo  base  that  was  proof  against 
uilder- water  attack,  IWra^ncAv  enough  about  peace  time 
naval  administration /, to  'ipake  him  proof  against 
official  shibboleths,  ,and  deaf;  to  the  importunities 
of  self-constitiiled  merifors-^hbwever  long  may  be  the 
inexperience  of  war  on.  which'  fheir  advice  is  founded. 
I  gather  that  those  who  know.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  best  see 
salvation  in  the  fact  that',' till  now,  \vhen  in  office,  he 
has  never  played  any  but  a  subordinate  pilrt,  and  that 
now  he  takes  the  principal  "place,',  after  a  grinding  ex- 
perience of  responsi'bility,  and.  iinparalleled  opportunities 
for  knowing  the  Navy's  mind.'  It  is  this,  combination 
that  invests  his  present  tenure  of  the  highest  post  operi  to 
a  British  seaman  with  such  momentous  bonsequence. 
He  has  a  free  choice  of  colleagues. 

He  has,  while  standing  aside  from  the  animosities 
and  proscriptions  to  which  they  give 'rise,  seen  .the: 
evils  of  party  divisions  in  the  navy  :  and"  he  can  "be 
trusted  to  found  no  party  of  his  own.  The  Board,  the 
war  staff,  the  civil  chief — all  these  have  no  doubt  been — ■ 
or  will  be — made  to  represent  the  service  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  from  them  we  have  the  right  to  expect  a  clear 
vision  of  the  objects  the  navy  should  achieve. 

Miracles    Impossible 

On  two  points  we  must  be  prepared.  The  actual 
changes  in  the  naval  command,  coinciding  as  they  do  with 
impending  changes  in  the  Government,  have  taken  place 
just  when  a  large  section  of  the  public  have  been  victims 
of  a  fit  of  nervous  excitement.  .  I  believe  it  ,to  be  the 
steady  opinion  of  the  Navy  that  the  changes  made 
so  far  are  all  for  the  good,  and  could  quite  >\visely  have 
been  made  long  ago.'.  But  we  shall  only  prepare  our- 
selves for  a  worse  attack  of  nerves  if  we  suppose  that 
the  new  men  can  find  [instant  solutions  for  our  difficulties. 
We  must  still  pay  the  penalty  for  the  administrative 
blunders  made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  There 
is  no  way  of  converting  the  scores  of  useless  monitors 
into  three  times  their  number  of .  submarine-hunting 
destroyers.  There  .is  no  \^fay  of. turning  any  superfluous 
super  battle  cruisers  •  into  ten  times  thSir  number,  of 
Arelhusas.  The  fallacies ^that  prevailed 'in  peace  con- 
tinued, in  our  building  "policy,  long  after  war  liad  been 
declared.  It  is  certain,,  then,  that  Sir  John ".  Jellicoe 
capnqt  instantly  create  the  material  necessary  for  tackling 
the  enemy,  submarines  with  effect.  All  he  can  do — and 
this'-nodp^jbt  he  will  do — is-  to  reorganise  -the  craft,  the 
experience,' and  the  energies  already  employed.  To- pro- 
vide, new  material  takes  ti'me,  and  submarine  hunters'^re 
far  from  being  the  only- forinof  provision  that  is  necessary. 

if.is  a-vital  affair,  that  merchant  shipping  should' be 
replaced.  Equally  vitiail  that .  the  shipping  we  have 
should  be  .more  expeditiously,  used.  This  last  is  a  matter 
which  illustrates  the  necessity  of  unity- of 'war' purpose. 
It  must- be  one  of  the, Admiralty's  first  duties,  undei*  the 
new  regime,  to  rid' the  "War  Office  and  Board  of  Trade 
of  any  ill  iisions' under  which '-they  may  be-  suffering- as 
to  the- continuance  of  "submarine 'depredations.  And  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the'  new  Admiralty  will  have 
the  courage  to  allow  the  public  to  know  the  truth  about 
these  depredations.  Nine-tenths  of  the  present  nervous- 
ness might,  I  believe,  have  been  avoided,  had  the  plain 
facts  been  communicated  to  the  people  as  they  orrurred. 
For,  unquestionably,  we  must  prepare  for  drastic  ornnomies 
and  to  spring  decisions  of  this  kind  on  the  world  without 
warning,  is  not  the  way  to  ensure  calm  thinking,  steady 
judgment,  and  an  equable  temper  in  the  people. 

Warning  from  History 

The  misfortune  is  that  unless  these  elements  are  con- 
lidered,  it  is  the  seamen  themselves  who  will  be  made  to 


suffer.  Wken,  on  the  actual  eve  of  the  victory  of  Quibercn 
Bay,  the  news  came  to  London  that  many  days  before 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  had  to  withdraw  his  fleet  from 
the  blockade  of  Admiral  Conflans,  "  the  alarm  and  terror 
of  the  populace."  as  Burrows  tells  us,  "  were  such  that, 
on  the  very  day  of  victory,  a  mob  was  burning  him  in 
effigy  as  a  traitor  and  coward  for  letting  the  French  get 
out  of  Brest."  "  The  burden  of  this  responsibility," 
adds  the  liistorian,  himself  a  seaman,  "  every  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  decision  of  great  issues  expects  to 
bear  .  .  .  And  it  may  here  be  remarked  that 
there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  great  naval  officer,  however 
passionately  favoured  by  the  people,  having  escaped  at 
some  perilous  moment  of  his  career  the  violent  and  often 
brutal  denunciations  of  its  lower  ranks.  .  .  .  Nor 
should  the  conduct  which  is  the  effect  of  impulsive 
ignorance  and  terror  be  too  much  condemned.  In  the 
last  resort  a  people's  instinct  tells  them  that  they  must 
make  themselves  felt  ;  a  free  country  cannot  afford  to 
choke  such  impulses ;  a  really  great  administrator  or 
warrior  does  not  do  his  duty  the  worse  for  the  feeling  that 
he  has  a  rope  round  his  neck." 

These  may  not  be  gracious,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
in  view  of  the  public  temper,  that  they  are  not  appropriate 

.  words  with  which  to  welcome  the  two  distinguished 
seamen  who  have  just  taken  up,  the  one  the  greatest 
responsibility,  and  the  other  the  greatest  burden  of  the 

:.  war.     May  heaven  speed  them. 

Postscript 

I  have  just  learned  that  Sir  Cecil  Burney  and  Captain 
'J Lionel    Halsey  'succeed    Sir    Somerset    Gough-Calthorp 
jand  Commodore   Lambert  as  second  and   Fourth   Sea 
ords  respectively.  iTl5£  ,Third  Sea  Lord,  Rear-Admiral 
udor,  remains  J[qr^ffi'CT|M'eSeiit.     Sir  John  Jellicoe  has 
irought  with'him  to  the  Board,  then,  his  late  second  in 
;ommand  and' his  Captain  of  the  Fleet.     They  are  well 
^known  to'.be  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  wide  and 
"diverse "  experience,    and    the    selection   is    of    excellent 
Augury,  if  only  because  the  First  Sea  Lord  will  have  as 
^^oUeagues  men  with  whom  he'  is  already  accustomed  to 
\\'ork.     There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  between  the 
■ielations  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  at  '  sea,  and  a  sub- 
ordinate, and  those  that  prevail  between  fellow  members 
■  of  the  Board.     In  council  all  are  equal.     On  the  quarter 
deck  there  is  no  appeal  from  seniority.     In  practice  this 
distinction   may   not   really   be   very  important.     It   is 
perhaps  more  significant  that  neither  of  the  new  Lords 
ha^  ever  served  as  an  official  at  the  Admiralty  before. 
In'  this  respect  their  selection  indicates  a  welcome  de- 
parture  from    peace    traditions.     Admiral    Burney   has 
had  two  years  in  the  Grand    Fleet  after  a  varied  and 
■   sUefcessful '  career.     Commodore  Halsey  has  taken  part 
in.,:^ll  the  North  Sea  engagements.     It  was  his  singular 
fortune  to  be  on  successive  occasions  in  the  flagship  of 
tlie'  Admiral  -who  succeeded  Sir  David  Beatty  in  control 
-  ■  of tthe  operations  which  Sir  David  had  begun.      In  the 
affair  of  the  Dogger-  Bank- Commodore  Halsey  was  Sir 
Archibald  Moore's  Flag  Captain,  at  Jutland  Captain  of 
tlie  Fleet  on  board  the. /row  Duke.  ■ 
:  No  announcement  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  changes 
.  '  iri5.the  commands  afloat;  arid  it  is  natural  that  there  should 
.    b«i  a  very  great  curiosity  on  the  subject.     That  they 
-..mjist  be  extensive  is  obvious.     Sir  David  Beatty,  even 
with  the  seniority  given  to  him  by  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  3rd  August,  1914,  is  nearly  a  year  junior  to  Sir 
Thomas  Jerram  and  eight  months  junior  to  Sir  Doveton 
.    Stui^e  ;    and'  the  ..Order  in  Council  put  him  over  the 
1    heads^of  eight  of  the  'Vice-Admirals  now  on  the  list.     All 
difficulties  of  seniority  can,  of  course,  be  overcome  by  a 
fresh  Order  in  Council,  and  indeed  it  is  certain  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  should  be  given 
the  rank  of  Admiral  while  he  holds  that  post. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  those  who  have  ceased 
to  bo  members  of  the  Board.  Both  Sir  Henry  Jackson 
and  Commodore  Lambert  have  given  long  and  "faithful 
service  to  the  Navy.  If  ever  the  history  of  naval 
adrninistration  in  the  last  three  years  comes  to  be  written 
their  work  may  be  seen  in  its  true  light  and  their  services 
appreciated.  The  navy  and  the  country  owe  them  a 
heavy  debt  and  both  possess  in  a  rare  degree  the  respect, 
the  confidence,  and  the  affection  of  their  brother  officers. 

Arthur  Pollen 
A 
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The   Battle  Round  Bucharest 

By  Edmund   Dane 


Mr.  Belloc  is  absent  on  the  Continent  this  week,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Dane,  the  ^i-ell  known  military  corres- 
pondent  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  article 

IN  the  communique  issued  from  Berlin  on  Monday 
evening,  and  published  in  the  papers  here  on 
Tuesday  morning,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
what  is  called  the  battle  of  the  Arges,  and  the 
lighting  to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  and  the  claim  was 
put  forward  that  this  battle  had  been  won  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  Sunday,  December  ya. 

The  distinction  thus  drawn  is  fanciful.  It  represents 
one  of  those  devices  for  imposing  upon  common  opinion 
which  for  some  time  past  have  increasingly  marked  the 
enemy's  official  announcements. 

Very  little  consideration  is  needed  to  dispose  of  this 
attempt  to  pick  out  one  part  of  an  action  where  on 
appearances  a  success  has  been  scored,  and  treat  it  as 
independent. 

The  German  plan  for  the  attack  directed  against 
Bucharest  was  an  advance  along  the  railway  from 
Pitechti,  combined  with  an  advance  from  the  south- 
west and  south.  The  necessity  of  this  plan  will  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  main  roads  and  railways. 

'There  is  a  great  road  from  Pitechti  to  Bucharest 
running  all  the  way  roughly  parallel  with  the  railway, 
There  are  great  roads  from  Islaz  and   from   Zimintzea 
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meeting  at  Alessandra.  From  Alessandra  the  main 
route  goes  east  to  Giurgevo,  and  at  that  place  strikes 
north,  again  roughly  parallel  with  the  railway. 

Between  these  great  routes  from  Pitechti  to  Bucharest 
on  the  north,  and  from  Islaz  through  Alessandra  and 
Giurgevo  on  the  south,  no  road  exists  having  any  value 
for  military  purposes.  Indeed,  the  only  continuous 
road  that  does  exist,  an  ordinary  cross-country  turnpike, 
is  that  from  Bucharest  to  Slatina.  The  country  besides 
is  seamed  with  numerous  streams,  and  most  of  the 
country  roads  run  in  the  same  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-cast.  Except  the  Arges  and  its  tribu- 
taries these  streams  are,  in  order  to  avoid  complexity, 
not  shown  on  the  map.  Both  the  absence  of  available 
roads  together  with  the  large  ni.mber  of  watercourses 
would  make  the  advance  of  any  force  across  this  stretch 
of  country  far  from  easy,  and  the  advance  of  a  large 
force  next  to  impracticable.  The  movement  of  artillery, 
for  example,  and  particularly  of  heavy  artillery,  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  Relying  very  largely  upon  artillery 
the  enemy  attack  was  of  necessity  tied  to  the  routes 
adapted  to  the  transport  of  guns,  and,  what  is  of  not 
less  importance,  to  the  transport  of  munitions. 

The  reason  why  Islaz  and  Zimnitzea  were  selected  as 


the  points  at  which  to  carry  out  a  crossing  of  the  Danube 
is  now  evident.  Those  movements  allowed  of  a  strong 
concentration  at  Alessandra  preparatory  to  an  advance 
upon  Giurgevo,  and  the  crossing  was  made  at  Zimnitzea 
to  begin  with,  because  it  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
Islaz. 

Dependent  Enemy  Movements 

Two  points  should  be  noticed  about  this  German  plait 
The  first  is  that  the  movement  from  Pitechti  and  the  movoi 
inent  from  Giurgevo  were  dependent  one  on  the  other 
Of  the  two  that  from  Giurgevo  was  for  the  Roumanians 
the  more  serious.  The  second  point  is  that  an  enemv 
landing  at  and  advancing  from  Olenitza  would  have 
been  more  serious  still.  The  Germans  did  not  attempt 
it,  and  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  at  the  time 
they  had  not  the  force.  Without  delay  the  Roumanians 
made  the  attempt  impossible.  This  omission  was  a 
weak  point  in  the  enemy  dispositions.  An  advance 
from  Olenitza  would  have  rendered  defence  of  the  route 
from  Giurgevo  very  difficult. 

VVc  can  now  follow  the  operations  from  the  time  when 
the  northern  German  column  under  the  command  of 
General  von  Delmensingen  reached  Pitechti. 

Their  capture  of  that  place,  an  inconsiderable  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  of  a  certain  importance  as  a 
junction  of  railways,  involved  the  evacuation  of  Cam- 
polung.  Like  most  other  things  in  this  particular 
campaign,  the  value  of  Pitechti  has  been  exaggerated. 
The  chief  value  to  the  enemy,  an  advantage  un4oubtedly 
substantial,  was  that  it  enabled  him  to  strike  the  great 
route  to  Bucharest.  Obviously  the  Roumanian  troops 
who  had  fought  so  long  and  so  heroically  between 
Campolung  and  Dragoslavele,  could  not  remain  at  the 
former  place  when  the  railway  communication  with  it 
was  immediately  menaced.  Near  Pitechti  the  Rou- 
manian 1st  Army  made  a  temporary  stand.  It  was 
temporary  only  because  its  purpose  was  to  enable  the 
Campolung  force  to  get  out.  And  that  was  done.  The 
Berlin  bulletin  which  recorded  the  occupation  of  Cam- 
polung and  announced  at  the  same  time  that  the  pursuit 
was  being  energetically  pressed,  did  not  claim  the  capture 
of  more  than  1,200  men,  and  se  /en  ficl  1  pieces.  These  ro  md 
figures,  as  regards  prisoners,  did  not,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  err  on  the  side  of  modesty.  All  they  indicaio 
is  an  action  with  a  rearguard.  How  the  main  body  of 
the  Roumanians  at  Campolung  got  away  together  witj 
most  of  their  guns  and  baggage  is  plain  enough.  Tb  ; 
road  from  Campolung  through  Targovichtca  is  a 
military  road,  and  it  had  been  kept  open. 

From  Pitechti  the  Roumanians  retired  upon  Titu 
and  the  action  at  Pitechti  appears  to  have  been  fiercely 
contested.  According  to  the  Russian  version  of  tha 
matter  the  Roumanians  withdrew  only  after  repeated 
enemy  attacks.  Repeated  attacks  imply  repeated  re- 
pulses. The  German  version  spoke  of  it  as  a  decisive 
Roumanian  defeat,  but  then  the  German  version  always 
takes  that  line.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  enough  to  show 
that  in  view  of  the  enemy  movements  to  the  south  of 
Bucharest  the  position  at  Pitechti  was  far  too  advanced 
and  that  provided  the  troops  from  Campolung  and  those 
at  Targovichtca  were  not  abandoned,  withdi^wal  was  a 
course  consistent  with  military  prudence.  ■/  As  a  fact, 
though  it  would  seem  with  doubtful  success,  the  Germans 
had  triea  to  get  on  to  the  flank  of  the  Pitechti  force  with 
their  cavalry.  They  had  at  their  disposal  a  \pry  large 
mass  of  that  arm,  some  seven  and  a  half  divisions  al- 
together, partly  it  may  be  inferred  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  provisions,  partly  because  they  anticipated 
that  their  scheme  would  result  in  a  rapid  round  up.  But 
a  relatively  light  line  of  troops  in  a  country  like  that  be- 
tween Pitechti  and  Alessandra  would  suffice  to  head  off 
these  incursions.  Decidedly  the  best  course  for  the 
Roumanians  was  to  fall  back  steadily  upon  the  northern 
defences  of  Bucharest.  That  course  was  adopted.  It 
was  all  the  more  advisable  because  of  the  counter-offensive 
that  had  been  begun  in  the  Prahova  valley,  as  part  of 
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the  Russian  movement  upon  which  I  shall  touch  presently. 

Withdrawal  from  Titu  involved  the  evacuation  ot 
Targovichtca.  The  main  roads  east  of  that  place,  how- 
ever, and  more  particularly  the  important  road  to 
Ploesti  are  readily  defensible.  In  the  advance  from 
Titu  the  enemy  claimed  the  capture  of  further  8,000 
prisoners,  and  a  quantity  of  military  material  vaguely 
described  as  "  immeasurable."  The  only  item  definitely 
stated  was  thirteen  locomotives  and  certain  other  roll- 
ing stock.  This  unquestionably  was  a  useful  capture. 
It  is  very  commonly  assumed  that  when  railways  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  they  are  seized  as  going 
concerns,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  That  very  rarely 
hap[)ens.  So  far  the  seizures  of  rolling  stock  in  Roumania 
have  been  limited.  The  chief  present  use  of  the  railways 
to  the  enemy  is  as  roads. 

It  was  a  much  more  decided  advantage  for  Delmensingen 
to  be  joined  by  the  German  and  Austrian  troops  under 
von  Morgan  who  had  marched  down  from  Campolung. 
From  Pitechti  the  German  advance  had  been  opposed 
only  by  the  Roumanian  rearguards. 

Now  we  come  to  the  more  consequential  feature  of  the 
enemy  scheme — the  advance  upon  Bucharest  from  the 
south.  Upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this  the  whole 
plan  manifestly  turned.  Any  decisive  check  to  the 
southern  advance  would  leave  the  northern  column  in  a 
perilous  position,  and  the  more  perilous  the  nearer  it 
had  pushed  towards  the  capital.  From  Giurgevo 
Mackensen's  main  force  had  meanwhile  advanced  as  far 
as  Comanes,  which  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
sketch  is  on  the  railway  and  the  Niaslov  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  confluence  of  that  watercourse  with  the  Arges. 
The  advance  seems  to  have  taken  place  along  the  rail- 
way with  the  inain  road  simultaneously,  and  another  part 
of  the  force  occupied  Calgurarini.  Coincidently  a 
covering  column  advanced  from  Draganechti  toward 
Mihalechti  and  a  second  covering  column  was  thrown 
out  along  the  road  towards  Lake  Gretalor. 

The  prudence  which,  from  the  first  intelligence  of  it 
had  led  the  Roumanian  commana  to  conclude  that  the 
real  danger  lay  in  the  threat  from  across  the  Danube, 
and  not  to  hesitate  in  view  of  it  to  abandon  Craiova, 
and  to  secure  Olenitza,  now  made  itself  felt.  The  Russian 
reinforcements  which  had  arrived — what  they  were  we 
do  not  yet  know,  but  they  were  probably  appreciable — 
were  thrown  on  to  this  left  wing.  The  object  of  the 
thrust  from  the  south  was  on  the  face  of  it  to  force  the 
Roumanians  to  evacuate  Bucharest,  and  this  was  also 
'ju  the  face  of  it  the  crucial  phase  of  the  battle.  It  began 
here  on  Friday  last.  On  the  news  which  came  through 
on  Sunday  the  enemy  had  met  with  a  check.  A  counter- 
attack dislodged  him  from  both  Comanes  and  Gostinari. 
On  the  following  day  the  Russians,  attacking  the 
column  which  had  advanced  to  Mihalechti,  defeated  it, 
and  drove  it  back.  At  Draganechti  a  stand  appears  to 
have  been  attempted  by  a  division  of  Turks,  but  un- 
successfully. This  was  a  significant  success,  because  it 
threatened  both  to  outflank  the  enemy's  main  column,  and 
to  cut  one  of  his  most  essential  communications.  On 
Monday  night's  news  from  Petrograd  the  fighting  was  still 
going  on  between  Bucharest  and  Alessandra,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  wedge  driven  into  the  enemy 
front  at  that  time  still  held. 

Mackensen's  position  in  face  of  a  move  that  threatened 
to  cut  him  olf  from  the  German  forces  to  the  north 
must  have  been  grave.  To  get  out  of  it  he  seems  to 
have  hit  upon  a  bold  expedient.  Receiving  reinforce- 
ments, probably  from  across  the  Danube  at  Rustchuk, 
and  probably  also  the  last  of  his  available  reserves,  he 
renewed  and  pressed  forward  this  original  attack,  retook 
Comanes,  and  pushing  on  as  far  as  the  Arges,  captured 
Gradichtea.  That  village  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  at  the  point  where  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the 
railway. 

As  it  then  stood  it  was  a  remarkable  situation.  Though 
such  a  method  of  illustration  lies  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  really  misrepresents  the  distribution  of  forces, 
ind  con\'eys  tlie  impression  of  a  uniformity  which  rarely 
or  never  exists,  in  fact,  the  position  is  very  roughly  indi- 
cated on  the  sketch  by  the  dotted  line. 

An  advance  of  the  Russians  to  Alessandra  must 
plainly  have  brought  about  the  total  ruin  of  Mackensen's 
enterprise,    for   he   would    then   have   been   cooped   up 


in  a  narrow  strip  of  country  along  the  Danube,  and  left 
dependent  entirely  on  the  outlet  at  Giurgevo.  In  the 
circumstances,  finding  himself  in  eftcct  outfiankcd  by  the 
defeat  of  his  left  wmg,  he  appears,  after  securing  his 
right  by  the  capture  of  Gradichtea,  to  have  faced  about 
to  the  north-west.  This  perhaps  is  the  meaning  of  that 
statement  that  a  body  ot  Roumanians  attacked  him  in 
the  rear,  but  were  themsch'es  compelled  to  retire. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  that  statement  it  is  peculiar 
that  it  should  have  been  made  even  if  true.  There 
have,  however,  been  sc\eral  peculiarities  of  that  sort 
lately  in  the  Petrograd  communiques.  In  one  or  two 
instances  they  could  never  have  been  sent  out  from  any 
headquarters.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
these  wireless  messages  have  to  pass  across  Europe. 

This  greatly  reduces  both  the  value  and  reliabihty 
of  the  news,  and  coupled  with  the  notable  intensification 
of  enemy  propaganda  in  every  form,  affords  legitimate 
ground  tor  suspicion. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  news  available  up  to  Tuesday 
enables  us  to  go,  the  battle  was  at  that  time  by  no  means 
decided  either  to  the  north-west  of  Bucharest  or  to  the 
south  of  the  city.  The  mihtary  advantage  resulting 
from  the  advance  of  the  northern  enemy  column  re- 
mained uncertain.  As  compared  to  what  it  was  on  the 
preceding  Friday,  when  his  forces  were  deployed  along 
the  line  of  the  Niaslov,  the  position  of  Mackensen  had  up 
to  Monday  not  substantially  improved.  Further,  in 
face  of  the  disposition  shown  in  some  quarters  in  this 
coimtry  to  take  a  Roumanian  and  Russian  defeat  for 
granted,  it  is  as  well  also  to  remember  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  a  great  battle  having  been  entered  into 
indicates  that  in  the  opinion,  at  any  rate  of  the  Russian 
and  Roumanian  staffs,  the  issue  was  an  open  one.  Had 
it  not  been  Bucharest  must  have  been  evacuated  without 
a  battle.  And  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  Roumanian 
and  Russian  dispositions  and  movements  had  been 
marked  up  to  the  time  of  writing  by  consistent  soundness. 

The  Russo-Roumanian   Offensive 

Though  on  a  great  scale  the  Russo-RoumaniaiT  attack 
need  only  for  the  present  be  touched  upon  briefly.  The 
enemy  campaign  in  Roumania  is  governed  by  three  im- 
perative necessities.  The  first  is  food  supplies  and  the 
collection  of  provisions  ;  the  second,  the  transport  of 
munitions  ;  the  third,  the  making  good  of  losses  and 
wastage. 

As  regards  the  first  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  invading 
force  has  to  live  chiefly  upon  the  country.  The  com- 
munications available  do  not  for  a  moment  permit  the 
provisioning  of  such  a  force  from  bases  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  moving  of  masses  of  munitions  along  the  same 
routes  at  the  same  time.  The  limitation  is  at  once  a 
handicap  and  a  risk. 

As  regards  the  second  we  have,  at  any  rate  for  the  time 
being,  to  suppose  sufficiency,  both  of  munitions  and  of 
the  means  of  transport,  presuming  always  that  the  lines 
are  kept  clear  of  provision  traffic.  But  the  draft  upon 
the  enemy's  stocks  of  shell  must  be  serious,  and  anxiety 
to  make  that  draft  good  as  soon  as  possible  has  un- 
questionably dictated  the  recent  Compulsory  Labour 
measure. 

The  third  necessity  is  in  all  likelihood  the  gravest  of 
the  three. 

The  Russian  counter-offensive  through  the  passes  of 
the  Eastern  Carpathians  and  the  defiles  from  Moldavia 
does  not  affect  the  first  necessity.  It  does,  however, 
aifect  and  very  directly  and  very  largely  the  other  two. 
In  face  of  this  onset  neither  the  munitions  nor  the  men 
that  might  otherwise  be  sent  into  Roumania  can  be  sent 
there.  The  concentration  against  Roumania  in  each  of 
these  respects  is  checked.  So  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
the  tendency  is  to  draw  them  from  the  most  proximate 
theatres  of  hostilities,  and  the  nearest  theatres  are 
Hungary  and  the  Dobrudja.  Neither  can  now  be  drawn 
upon  except  possibly  to  a  very  restricted  extent.  What- 
ever else  may  be  questionable,  the  very  heavy  total  of 
the  enemy's  losses  in  the  Roumanian  campaign  is  not, 
and  unless  those  losses  can  be  made  good,  and  that 
rapidly,  even  the  occupation  of  Bucharest  can  lead  to 
nothing  very  definite.  Concurrently  the  drain  is  lowering 
the  enemy's  vitaUtv  on  other  fronts. 
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The    Sinews    of    War 


By   J.    H.    Morgan 


THE  army  deals  with  two  things :  men  and 
suppHes  ;  the  Adjutant-General  being  concerned 
with  the  one,  and  the  O.M.G.  preoccupied  with 
the  other.  There  are,  oT course,  other  branches: 
lliere  is  the  R.E.,  which  beheves  m  justification  by  works, 
there  is  Ordnance,  there  is  Operations,  there  is  IntelUgence, 
But  men  and  what  they  shall  eat  and  wherewithal  they 
>hall  be  clothed  are,  after  all,  the  largest  concern,  and  in 
the  consideration  of  these  problems  the  army  has  evolved 
ttn  organisation  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal 
of  the  collectivist  state  that  the  political  world  has  yet 
ieen.  It  has,  it  is  true,  not  yet  appropriated  the  sphere 
of  production  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  pegged  out  that  of 
distribution  ;  it  is  still  dependent  on  the  contractor, 
ilthough,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  it  is  getting  hold  of  him,  not 
\>y  Wellington's  method  of  hanging  him  pour  cncourager 
ies  autres,  but  by  putting  him  in  a  strait  waistcoat  called 
\he  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  and  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax,  whereby  his  factories,  land,  stocks,  and  profits,  are 
all  laid  under  contribution.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
immediate  business  of  the  army,  although  it  is  the  out- 
come of  its  imperious  necessities.  The  army  in  the  field 
does  indeed  "  produce  "  ;  the  Director  of  Water  Transport 
enters  the  sphere  of  production  when  he  builds  his  reser- 
voir and  lays  his  miles  of  pipe- line  on  the  Somme,  as  does 
theO.C.  of  a  Rest  Camp  when  he  passes  the  empty  tins  of 
ration  jam  into  his  incinerator  in  order  to  transform  them 
into  a  top  dressing  for  his  drainage  scheme.  And  likewise 
when  the  sappers  take  ten  thousand  empty  oil  drums  and, 
by  packing  them  with  the  sand  from  the  sand  dunes, 
build  an  amphitheatre  at  a  Base  training  camp  for  lectures 
to  the  drafts.  And  so,  too  when  a  section  of  a  Pioneer 
battalion  gets  to  work,  as  I  have  seen  it  getting  to  work 
in  what  was  once  the  village  of  Longueval,  to  pick  the 
bricks  of  the  levelled  houses  out  of  the  slime  and  pass  them 
from  hand  to  hand,  hke  a  game  of  rounders,  in  order  to 
fill  the  lorries  of  the  road  repairers — then  also  the  army 
turns  producer.  If,  indeed,  the  conversion  of  waste 
products  into  new  and  surprising  uses  is  ''  production," 
then  the  army  has  nothing  to  learn  from  ''  the  business 
man,"  and  a  great  deal  to  teach  him.  In  its  practice  of 
economy  it  could  give  points  to  the  French  housewife 
who,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  greatest  of  all  economists. 

Men 

But  to  handle  goods,  to  produce  them,  to  distribute 
them,  to  put  them  to  their  best  and  most  serviceable 
uses  is,  after  all,  a  far  less  subtle  thing  than  to  make  the 
most  of  men.  And  it  is  in  its  handling  of  men  that  the 
British  Army  has  done  its  greatest.  It  has  compiled  the 
greatest  biographical  dictionary  in  the  world.  A  dis- 
tinguished officer  has  claimed  for  the  War  Office  that  if 
a  Parliamentary  question  is  asked  about  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks,  he  can  tell  the  questioner  all  about  him  in  twelve 
hours.  The  claim  was  not  unfounded  ;  in  this  particular 
case  the  answer  was  forthcoming  in  four  hours.  From 
the  moment  a  man  has  signed  his  attestation  form,  he  is 
the  subject  of  a  continuous  record  of  his  physical  pecu- 
liarities, his  health,  his  conduct,  his  pay,  his  movements, 
and  his  whereabouts.  His  attestation  form  describes  him, 
his  military  history  sheet  chronicles  him,  his  medical 
history  sheet  diagnoses  him,  his  conduct  sheet  testifies 
for  or  against  him.  If  he  is  wounded,  his  case  sheet  will 
tell  you  the  nature  of  his  wounds  and  the  state  of  his 
temperature  ;  if  he  is  "  crimed,"  CM.  "  proceedings  " 
will  inform  you  of  the  character  of  the  offence  and  the 
circumstances  which  aggravate  or  mitigate  it  ;  if  he  is 
dead,  then,  with  God's  grace,  the  Graves  Registry  will 
tell  you  where  he  is  buried.  Every  "  corps  " — using 
that  word  in  its  technical  sense  —has  its  records,  at 
W^oolwich  or  Lichfield  or  elsewhere  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  though  the  man  be  anywhere  from  France  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, "  Records  "  can  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  where 
the  man  is.     And  once  the  scent  is  started,  in  a  few  hours 


or  days  that  man's  army  biography  is  open  to  you  like  a 
book.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  true,  not  of  one 
man,  but  of  many  millions  of  men. 

If  the  army  does  not  waste  goods,  neither  does  it  wasta 
men.  The  whole  object  of  the  army  organisation  is  to 
keep  men  "  fit  " — their  kit,  their  training,  their  health, 
and  their  moral  character  are  all  equally  the  object  of 
its  sohcitude.  If  a  draft  goes  out  to  France,  the  first 
thing  that  happens  to  it  is  :  it  is  put  through  its  paces 
at  a  Base  Training  Camp.  The  O.C.  and  his  instructors 
go  round  and  study  its  "  form. " — in  musketry,  in  bombing, 
in  Lewis-gunning,  in  bayonet  exercise — and  award  it 
marks.  If  the  percentage  of  marks  is  high,  it  goes  up  to 
the  front  without  delay  ;  if  they  are  low  it  stays  till 
they  are  higher.  Incidentally,  the  men  learn  a  thing  or  two 
about  gas.  When  it  is  ready  to  go,  a  kit  inspection  of 
every  man's  kit  is  made  and  the  O.C.  Details  enters  up 
the  possession  of  some  thirty-seven  articles  in  every  man's 
pay-book.  The  Medical  Officer  pays  him  the  compliment 
of  an  intimate  personal  examination.  Thereafter  the 
Division  takes  him  to  its  bosom  as  a  hen  gathers  its  chickens 
under  its  wings.  The  Divisional  Commander,  it  is  true, 
only  thinks  of  him  in  terms  of  Operation  or  Divisional 
Routine  Orders — he  is  merely  a  number.  But  to  his 
company  commander  and  sergeant-major  he  is  not  merely 
a  number  but  a  character  from  the  day  at  home  when  the 
company  orderly  sergeant  received  the  nominal  roll  of 
men  to  be  warned  for  overseas  draft — to  the  day 
when  company  orders  were  posted  up  on  the  Co. 
notice-board  in  billets,  warning  him  and  his  fellows  to 
be  ready  with  packs  and  water-bottles  for  his  first  visit 
to  the  trenches. 

And  so  from  these  days  onwards  the  man  is  always 
under  observation — but  in  no  invidious  sense.  The 
word  has  gone  forth  that  O.C.'s  are  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  for  likely  men  for  commissions,  and  if  every  soldier 
in  the  ranks  does  not  carry  a  field-marshal's  baton  in  his 
knapsack,  he  certainly  may  cherish  hopes  of  a  second- 
lieutenant's  star.  If  it  is  all  the  other  way,  and  he  is 
more  conspicuous  by  his  faults  than  his  virtues,  that  also 
does  not  pass  unremarked.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  F.G.C.M.,  is  familiar  with  the 
personal  reports  of  a  Company  Commander  or  Battahon 
O.C,  which  often  accompany  the  more  formal  conduct- 
sheet,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  considering  the 
sentence  to  be  awarded.  And  whether  the  sentence  is 
suspended  or  put  into  execution,  the  man  is  from  that 
moment  the  subject  of  a  system  of  reformative  treatment 
which  despairs  of  no  one.  Every  three  months  his 
sentence  comes  under  review  ;  if  it  has  been  put  into 
execution  in  a  field-prison  it  may  be  suspended,  if  it  has 
been  suspended  it  -  may  be  remitted.  Few  people  are 
aware  that  within  the  screen  of  the  armies  there  is  a 
Borstal  system  at  work  which  has  already  produced  sur- 
prising results. 

This,  however,  is  looking  at  the  problem  of  flie  in- 
dividual man,  and  it  was  worth  while  dwelling  on  if  only 
to  show  that  in  this  gigantic  aggregation  of  men  he  is 
never  lost  sight  of.  But  in  the  higher  orders  of  the 
military  hierarchy  men  are,  of  course,  treated  in  terms  of 
"strength  returns."  It  is  the  business  of  the  Adjutant- 
(leneral  and  his  A.A.G.'s  to  see  that  units  are  kept  up  to 
strength  with  the  necessary  drafts.  It  is  a  business 
which  every  day  grows  more  complicated  as  infantry 
battalions  become  more  composite  ;  they  have  so  many 
"  specialists."  Instead  of  the  old  normal  complement 
of  men  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  there  are  now  bombers 
and  Lewis  gunners  in  a  certain  ratio  in  each  company,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  machine  gunners,  the  signallers,  the 
tunnelling  company,  and  the  trench- mortar  batteries 
attached  to  each  battalion.  These  ratios  (it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  advisable  to  say  what  they  are),  are  more 
or  less  fixed  and  have  to  be  maintained.  The  chief 
unit  in  the  field  is,  of  course,  the  Division,  and  not  only 
are  the  infantry  and  artillery  grouped  accordingly,  but 
also  the  field  ambulances,  the  ammunition  columns,  and 
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tlie  supply  columns.  And  the  ratios  of  these  "  divisional 
troops  "  relatively  to  each  other  and  to  the  Division  have 
also  to  be  kept  a  more  or  less  constant  quantity.  Drafts, 
reinforcements,  casualties — these  are  the  things  that 
occupy  the  A.G.'s  staff,  night  and  day. 

Concerning  casualties  much  might  be  written.  It 
took  a  long  time  for  the  courts  of  law  to  define  what  an 
"  accident  "  is  in  the  case  of  a  workman,  but  no  one  has 
ever  succeeded  in  exhausting  the  meaning  of  a  casualty 
in  the  case  of  a  soldier.  If  a  soldier's  wife  has  twins  it  is 
entered  in  the  Pay  Records  as  a  "  casualty  "  ;  if  he 
gets  convicted  by  a  court  martial,  that  also  counts  as  a 
"  casualty."  This,  perhaps,  is  not  unreasonable  as  in 
both  these  cases  the  soldier  always  says  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune, not  his  fault.  A  wound  is,  of  course,  a  casualty, 
but  so  is  a  bite  from  a  transport  mule  or  a  fall  from  a 
motor-lorry.  Perhaps  it  was  by.  some  such  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  what  constitutes  a  casualty  that  the  in- 
genious Hun  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  that  our 
casualties  on  the  Somme  were  stupendous. 

The  A.G.'s  branch  also  includes  the  A.P.M.'s  and  their 
military  police.  Among  the  A.P.M.'s  are  many  smart 
officers  from  the  Indian  and  Siamese  police  services.  I 
know  one  who  is  the  very  image  of  Kipling's  Strickland. 
The  force  is  deservedly  unpopular,  which  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  as  it  should  be. 

Supplies 

The  saying  that  an  army  moves  on  its  belly  is  as  old 
as  Napoleon.  The  German  materialist  has  put  it  in  his 
own  sensual  way  by  a  metaphysical  pun,  "  Man  ist  was 
er  isst  " — "  man  is  what  he  eats."  I  should  think  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  German's  heart  is  in  his  stomach. 
I  remember  a  German  officer  telling  me  once  that  no 
man  could  make  a  good  officer  unless  he  periodically  got 
drunk.  That  is  German  logic  which  always  takes  the 
form  of  a  perversion  of  truth.  The  English  soldier  can 
and  will  fight  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  he  has  often  had  to  . 
do  it  when  isolated  in  a  shell  hole  and  cut  ofi  from  ration- 
parties.  But  the  A-S.C.  always  delivers  the  goods  and  the 
process  of  delivery  from  the  day  they  are  unloaded  by 
the  dockers'  battalion  at  the  Base,  vput  on  board  the 
supply  train,  discharged  from  the  unsealed  trucks  at 
railhead,  carried  up  to  the  trenches  by  the  supply  columns, 
and  handed  over  to  the  CO. M.S.  at  night  to  be  distributed 
among  the  sections,  is  a  triumph  of  efficiency.  It  involves 
an  enormous  use  of  stationery — way-bills,  loading  tables, 
indents — but  the  whole  system  is  directed  towards  one 
aim,  which  is  achieved,  that  not  one  pot  of  jam  or  one 
tin  of  bully-beef  shall  go  unaccounted  for. 

The  dockers'  battalions,  like  the  labour  companies, 
are  now  a  commonplace,  but  in  the  early  days  of  volun- 
tary service  they  required  not  a  little  tact.  The  A.S.C.. 
solved  the  problem  by  making  the  stevedores  and  fore- 
men into  sergeants  and  corporals,  and,  of  course,  putting 
them  and  the  men  under  military  law.  One  of  the  men 
knocked  a  foreman  down  once  ;  he  did  not  do  it  twice. 
He  learnt  that  what  in  the  East  End  is  a  common  assault, 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  40s.,  is  a  capital  offence  on 
active  service,  and  he  was  lucky  to  get  off  with  hard 
labour.  But  there  was  very  little  trouble.  Some  wise 
man  gave  a  certain  labour  leader  a  commission  in  the 
A.S.C.  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  battaHon  and  all 
went  well.  Much  might  be  written  about  the  organisation 
of  those  fleets  of  land  "  tramps  " — the  supply  columns 
of  72  motor-lorries  whose  strength  nearly  equals  a  com- 
pany and  who  never  go  anywhere  without  a  travelling 
workshop,  and  a  crew  of  artificers,  who  with  dynamo, 
lathe,  and  tools,  and  spare  parts,  can  repair  anything 
from  a  tyre  to  an  engine.  Many  a  time  have  they  helped 
me  and  my  car  out  of  a  hole. 

The  Q.M.G.  can  supply  you  with  anything  from  a 
motor-lorry  to  a  toothbrush,  provided  you  give  him  a 
receipt  for  it.  His  are  the  greatest  "  Stores  "  in  the 
British  Empire  ;  he  is  an  outfitter,  a  provision-dealer, 
and  a  hardware  retailer.  He  supplies  the  soldier  with 
all  his  garments,  but  officers  say  that  he  does  not  cut 
trousers  very  well  and  most  of  them  prefer  to  get  their 
"  slacks  "  in  the  West  End.  He  is  also  a  butcher  and  a 
baker.  His  bounty  is  supplemented  by  Requisitioning 
Officers  whose  Imprest  Accounts  remind  one  of  the 
business-books  of  a  hay  and  corn  merchant.  Motor 
Transport  is  a  kind  of  side-show  of  the  A.S.C.  ;   it  hoards 


petrol  as  though  it  were  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil,  and  if 
you  want  a  car  out  of  the  "  pool  "  for  joj'-riding,  you 
cannot  get  it  for  love  or  money. 

Works 

But  the  most  marvellous  thing  about  the  army,  ne.\t  to 
its  faith,  is  its  works.  We  have  our  own  fire-brigades 
and  fire-engines  at  the  Base,  our  own  trench-railways  and 
rolling-stock  at  the  Front.  We  build  reservoirs,  construct 
feed-tanks,  and  lay  pipe  lines.  The  pioneer  battalions 
"  site  "  trenches,  build  concrete  emplacements,  dri\-e 
tunnels,  and  construct  earthworks.  Most  of  the  men  so 
employed  are  miners,  and  miners,  as  any  company  officer 
will  tell  you,  make  the  best  workers  and  the  toughest 
fighters  in  the  world.  These  things  are  generally  ordered 
by  the  R.E.,  which  can  do  anything  from  thinning  a  Nor- 
mandy forest  to  laying  a  field-telephone.  The  R.E.  has 
now  a  Forest  service  with  experts  in  the  art  of  forestry  on 
its  staff.  Indents  for  fascines,  poles,  pit-props,  scantlings, 
pickets  and  sleepers  are  prepared  and  a  kind  of  balance- 
sheet  of  the  supply  and  demand  is  worked  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  "  Forest  Return  "  like  a  temperature  chart.  The 
readings  of  that  chart  are  like  a  record  of  operations.  When 
there  is  a  Push  on  the  curve  of  demand  rises  ;  when  there 
is  a  pause,  it  sinks.  Each  forest  is  carefully  surveyed  with 
a  view  either  to  clearing  or  "  stripping  "  or  thinning, 
according  to  the  age,  position,  and  character  of  the  timber, 
and  an  estimate  is  worked  out  as  to  its  prospective  output 
per  month.  Then  a  felling  and  conversion  column  gets  to 
work  upon  it  and  beech  and  oak  are  scientifically  cutsO  •'C? 
that  the  "  stool"  may  coppice  and  yield  a  new  growth.':  .=  0^ 
The  trees  go  to  the  saw-mill  to  be  cut  up  into  "  defence 
timber  "  for  dug-outs,  trench-railways,  and  wire  posts; 
the  brushwood  is  woven  into  fascines. 

The  R.E.  has,  perhaps,  carried  speciaHsation  of  function 
further  than  any  corps  in  the  army.  It  has  a  chemical 
"  corps  "  with  laboratories  presided  by  over  an  eminent 
physicist,  assisted  by  a  physiologist  and  a  staff  of  trained 
chemists,  and  what  they  do  not  know  about  the  lethal 
arts  and  the  toxic  sciences  is  hardly  worth  knowing. 
They  have  a  museum  of  fuses,  shells,  bombs,  which  would 
delight  the  heart  of  a  connoisseur,  and  are  for  ever  seeking 
out  new  inventions.  The  chemists  study  the  preparation 
of  gases  ;  the  physiologists  observe  their  pathological 
effects.  Of  course,  they  work  hand  in  glove  with  the 
R.A.M.C,  and,  like  a  bacteriologist,  they  no  sooner  dis- 
cover the  bacillus  of  a  gas  (if  I  may  be  permitted  such  an 
outrageous  metaphor),  than  they  set  to  work  to  discover 
the  anti-toxin.  Periodically  little  buff-coloured  manuals 
are  turned  out  by  the  R.E.  Printing  Co.,  recording  the 
results  of  these  researches.  Of  the  making  of  army  books 
there  is  no  end. 

The  R.A.M.C.  co-operate  with  the  R.E.  in  other 
directions.  When  we  billet  ourselves  in  a  town  an  officer 
of  the  former  goes  out  on  patrol  holding  his  nose.  A  few 
hours  later  he  is  joined  by  a  fatigue-party,  also  jjiolding 
their  noses ;  they  usually  carry  large  quantities  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  are  accompanied  by  a  tank  like  a 
vacuum  cleaner.  With  this  they  rudely  disturb  the 
sanctities  of  private  life  until  the  Town-Major  or  the 
Camp  Commandant  is  satisfied  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Pubhc  Health  Act  have  been  complied  with.  The 
R.A.M.C,  by  the  way,  have  a  passion  for  post-graduate 
study.  At  one  Base  the  O.C.'s  of  the  Hospitals  have 
formed  a  Medical  Research  Society  and  read  papers  on 
shell-shock,  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  such  things. 
And  in  the  laboratories  the  bacteriologists  wage  a  cam- 
paign of  intimidating  "  Frightfulness  "  against  microbes. 

The  R.E.  are  a  mighty  pubHshing  firm.  Their  literature 
is  admirable,  but  their  cartography  is  le  dernier  cri. 
From  the  great  staff  maps  which  adorn  the  walls  of  every 
H.Q.  office, down  to  the  little  oil-paper  plan  of  his  own 
particular  parish  which  every  company  officer  carries 
in  his  map-case,  there  is  no  hmit  to  these  surveys.  In  ■ 
this  kind  of  belles  lettres  a  first  edition  is  neither  rare  nor 
valuable  ;  a  map  is  useless  unless  it  is  brotight  up  to  date, 
and  with  every  yard  of  ground  gained  a  new  map  has  to 
be  brought  out,  the  trench-lines  corrected,  and  the 
new  rectangles  corrected  to  the  nearest  decimal.  Thanks 
to  our  aviators  and  the  French  ordnance-maps  the  land 
beyond  is  no  terra  incognita,  and  the  production  of  new 
maps  keeps  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 

There  are  other  things  of  which  the  less  said  the  better.  ■ 
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The   Evolution   of  the   Gun 


By  H.  W,   R.  T. 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  deal  briefly  with 
the  evolution  of  rifles  and  guns— a  subject 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  mankind. 
From  tlie  earliest  ages  of .  man  the  science  of 
projectile  production  has  necessarily  been  a  profound 
study.  For  how  long  man  had  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided 
arm  for  propelling  stones  and  on  his  teeth  and  nails  for 
close  quarter  weapons  no  one .  can  say.  The  earliest 
history  shows  that  he  soon  realised  that  by  lengthening  the 
arm  lever,  projectiles  could  be  hurled  with  greater  force. 
Thus  the  sling  was  introduced.  Seneca,  the  Stoic  i)hilo- 
sopher  and  tutor  to  Nero,  records  that  lead  missiles 
were  used  in  his  day  (about  2,000  years  ago)  and  that 
they  were  impelled  through  the  air  at  sucli  a  great 
velocity  that  they  actually  melted.  We  know  sufficient 
now  to  allow  the  assertion  to  be  discredited,  but  pro- 
jectiles were  certainly  discharged  from  slings  with  great 
accuracy  and  power,  as  David  demonstrated  when  he 
slew  Goliath.  Slings  were  used  a.s  late  as  1572  by  the 
Huguenots  at  the  siege  of  Sancerre,  but  then  only  to 
save  their  powder. 

The  antiquity  of  the  bow  may  also  be  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible,  wherein  we  learn  that  the  overthrow 


The  Capture  of  a  Fortress 

A  forti6cation  on  being  entered  by  the .  besie|(crs,    who    have    made 

■  breach  in  the  outside  wall  with  a    batter! nt-ram.       A    catapult  is 

in  the  left  corner  of  the  pictare,  and  four  men  are  taking  a  ballista 

up  the  approach  to  the  gateway.     Note  the  huge  lowers  of  war 

of  Saul  was  due  to  Philistine  arclicrs.  It  was  used  in 
various  fsrms  for  many  generations  and  was  apparently 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  The  long  bow,  with  which  the  ICnglish 
subsequently  greatly  excelled,  was  a  development  of  the 
old  Saxon  bow,  and  was  preferred  by  our  archers  even 
to  the  mechanical  de\icc  called  the  crossbow — a  short 
bow  sometimes  made  of  steel  arranged  crosswise  on  a 
stock,  bent  by  a  lever  and  released  by  a  trigger.  Archery 
became  the  national  pastime  of  England,  and  the  remark- 
able skill  acquired  by  our  men  won  many  notable  victories 
for  England  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  bow 
to  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth — a  period  covering 
several  centuries.  The  use  of  the  crossbow,  notwith- 
standing its  greater  accuracy,  was  actually  forbidden 
bv  law  for  a  time.  The  long  bow  could  no  doubt  be  used 
with  greater  facihty,  and  we  know  that  arrows  could  be 
propelled  by  it  a  greater  distance  than  could  be  reached 


by  those  discharged  by  the  mechanical  edition.  Cross- 
bows of  a  magazine  type  are  still  used  we  believe  in  the 
interior  provinces  of  China.  Certainly  some  of  these 
ingenious  repeating  arrow-shooting  machines  were  used 
in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  twenty  odd  years  ago. 

The  congregation  of  the  ancient  tribes  in  camps  was 
naturally  followed  by  the  erection  of  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions which  eventually  became  of  great  strength.  The 
problem  of  breaking  through  them  led  to  the  use  by 
hostile  hordes  of  battering  rams,  the  great  dimensions 
and  weight  of  which  few  people  comprehend.  One  of  the 
rams  of  Vespasian,  lunperor  of  Rome  70-79  a.d.,  was 
90  feet  long,  and  recpiired  the  combined  effort  of  1,500 
men  to  force  it  against  the  walls  and  a  team  of  300  pairs 
of  horses  to  draw  it. 

The  huge  catapults,  ballista  and  other  machines  of  a 
similar  character  used  at  the  same  time  for  bombarding 
besieged  camps  were  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  bow.  The 
catapult  had  various  forms  and  would  throw  stones 
weighing  60  lbs.  a  distance  of  450  yards.  The  ballista 
was  really  a  great  cross  bow  which  shot  beams  of  wood, 
heavy  arrov/s,  javelins  and  stones.  (Cross  bowmen  were 
called  "  baliistrarii.")  Catapults  arc  not  even  yet  out 
of  date,  for  adaptations  have  been  made  for  use  in  the 
present  war  for  throwing  grenades  and  other  bombs. 
The  files  of  patents  taken  out  during  the  past  two  years 
prove  that  the  minds  of  several  people  have  been  travers- 
ing the  region  of  invention  exploited  by  the  ancients 
800  years  B.C. — for  it  is  written  "  Uzziah  made  in 
Jerusalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men  to  be  on 
towers  and  upon  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great 
stones  withal."  The  late  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  was 
a  great  authority  on  these  ancient  weapons.  He  tried 
to  reproduce  them,  but  failed  to  achieve  the  expected 
results.  The  illustration  here  given  of  the  capture  of  an 
ancient  fortress  is  from  Polybius,  1727,  but  is  taken  from 
Sir  Ralph's  book.  Projectile  Throwing  Engines  of  the 
Ancients  (Longman  Green  and  Co.).  The  author  remarks 
that  "  not  only  were  ponderous  balls  of  stone  and  heavy 
bolts  projected  into  a  town  and  against  its  walls  and  their 
defenders,  but  with  a  view  to  causing  pestilence,  it  was 
the  custom  to  throw  in  dead. horses,  and  even  the  bodies 
of  soldiers  who  had  been  killed  in  sorties  and  raids. 
Varillas-  (French  historian  1624-1696)  writes  that  "  at  his 
ineffectual  siege  of  Carolstcin  in  1422  Coribut  caused  the 
bodies  of  his  soldiers  whom  the  beseigers  had  killed  to 
be  thrown  into  the  town  in  addition  to  2,000  cartloads 
of  manure."  Henry  HI.  used  a  trcbuchet — an  engine 
in  which  a  very  heavy  weight  took  the  place  of  the  twisted 
cordage  of  the  catapult  and  ballista — for  discharging 
stones  16  inches  in  diameter  into  Kenilworth  Castle  during 
the  war  of  the  Barons  which  ended  in  1265. 

These  elementary  weapons  had  eventually  to  make 
way  for  artillery  and  small-arins,  the  introduction  of 
which — at  any  rate  in  Europe — followed  the  discovery 
of  gunjiowder  by  the  English  friar  Roger  Bacon.  Gun- 
powder was  known'  in  the  East  many  centuries  before 
this  discovery,  but  to  Bacon  must  be  ascribed  the  merit 
of  bringing  about  an  association  between  gunpowder 
and  projectile  propulsion.  The  (ierman  monk  Schwartz 
is  credited  in  some  cpiarters  with  the  discovery  in  1320, 
but  undoubtedly  Bacon  was  in  the  field  many  years  before, 
for  the  latter  had  set  out  his  secret  in  cypher  in  his  book, 
De  Secrctis,  published  about  1245. 

Firearms  of  diverse  tyjjes  seem  to  have  been  used  in 
the  East  for  many  years  prior  to  Bacon's  discovery,  but 
cannon  were  invented — according  to  the  deductions  of 
Lt.-Col.  Hime  {The  Origin  of  Artillery — Longmans)  in 
1313  by  a  German  monk.  Flanders  became  the  centre 
of  the  gun  trade,  and  principally  in  and  around  Liege  re- 
mained one  of  the  greatest  centres  (latterly  of  small-arms 
production)  until  the  Germans  swept  over  the  country  in 
1914.  Cannon,  no  doubt  purchased  from  Flanders, 
were  used  in  lingland  soon  afterwards.  The  great  victory 
of  the  English  at  Crcssy  in  1346  was  due  in  part  to  four 
or  five  cannon,  which  were  used  by  Edward  HI.,  but  our 
archers  also  did  tremendous  execution  in  that  historic 

(ContinHtd  on  page  36) 
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DEPENDABLE    WEAniERPROOFS 

For  Winter 
Campaigning 

The  burberry 


and 


Evtry 
Burberry 
Garinent 
is  laheU'^d 
■'  Burherrijt^ 


TheTIELOCKEN 


Two  reliable  Overcoats 
that  ensure  staunch  pro- 
tection in  the  face  of 
all  weather  emergencies, 
and  effectually  safeguard 
health  and  comfort 
against  the  hardships  and 
exposure  of  the  winter 
months. 

They  provide  a  light 
and  healthful  defence 
against  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

Keep  out  searching  wind 
better  than  any  other 
overcoats  of  treble  their 
weight. 


Luxuriously  warming 
and  comfortable  in  the 
bitterest  weather. 

Afford  security. without 
the  aid  of  any  heat-con- 
densing agent  —  such  as 
rubber  or  oiled-silk — that 
would  make  them  cum- 
bersome and  enervating. 

Lightweight  and  self- ven- 
tilating, are  worn  on  mild 
days  without  discomfort. 

Strong  and  durable,  with- 
stand rough  wear  and 
long  service  without 
sacrifice  of  their  weather- 
resisting  powers. 


IHustrated 
Naval  or 
Military 
Catalogues 
Post  Free 


THE    TIELOCKEN 

This  workmanlike  model  doubly  covers  every 
vulnerable  part  of  the  body,  providing,  from 
chin  to  knees,  light,  comfortable  and  effectual 
I  protection  against  bad  weather.  Quickly 
adjusted— no  buttons  to  fasten  or  lose. 


NAVAL   AND  MILITARY   WEATHERPROOFS. 

During  theWar  BURBERRYS  CLEAN  AND  RE-PROOF 

Officers'  "Burberrys,"  TiolorkcTis,     Burfrons,    and    Burberry 
Trench-Warms  FREE  OF  CHARGE 


MOUFFLON 

The  flcfi'e  of  the  Corsican  moun- 
tain shee]>,  famed  for  its 
warmth-giving.  lightweight pro- 
p?rtres.  Very  handsome,  and 
the  one  perfect  pelt  tor  Military 
use. 

TR~NCH.WARM    AND 
BRITISH-WARM  COATS 
Lined    Moufflon  Fleece. 
Burbcrrys     hold     an     immense 
stork  of  Furt'oats  for  Motoiing, 
Aviation.   Military  and  Civiliaji 
use.     Furs    of   all    descriptions. 
Best  qu.i!ities  and  pifked  skins. 


BITDRITPDVQ        Haymarket    S.W.     LONDO 
UIxDHiIXIxIkJ         Bd.  Malesherbes  PARIS  :  &  Provincial  Agei 


THE    BURBERRY 

Its  reputation  for'healthful  efficiency  is  so  high 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Officers  wear  it  in 
preference  to  all  other  weatherproofs,  because 
they  know  tlrat- "  The  Burberry  ensures  com- 
fort and  secLfrity  in  every  kind  of  weather." 

Complete  Naval  or  Military  Kifs 
in  2  to  4  Day*  or  Ready  for  Use 

N 
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{Continued  from  page  34) 
event.  Artillery — originally  arcualia  from  arcus,  a  bow 
— was  soon  in  general  use,  and  curiously  enough  very  early 
in  its  development  we  find  breech-loading  introduced. 
There  is  still  preserved,  in  London,  a  breech -loading  .gun 
recovered  from  a  man-of-war  called  the  Mary  Rose, 
which  was  sunk  off  Spithead  in  1545,  by  the  weight  of  her 
o\vn  armament.  The  crew  of  600  men  perished.  The 
gun  was  8J  inches  in  diameter,  8J  feet  long,  and  consisted 
of  an  iron  cylinder  with  an  overlap  throughout  its  length. 
Iron  rings  three~inches  square,  which  were  apparently 
driven  on  whilst  hot,  bouncl  the  tube  securely  at  intervals. 
It  was  bolted  to  its  heavy  wjoden  bed.  and  the  breech 


Mods  Meg,  Scottish  Gun  of  Fifteenth  Century. 


v-  ^_ 


L, 


Turkish  Gun  of  Fifteenth  Century. 


was  kept  in  place  by  a  block  of  elm.  The  famous  Mons 
Meg,  a  wrought-iron  muzzle-loading  cannon,  now  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  until  lately  shot  daily,  .was  fashioned 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  used  in  the  bombardment 
of  Dumbarton  Castle  in  1489.  It  has  a  bore  of  30  inches 
and  fired  a  grimite  ball  330  lbs.  in  weight.  Another 
remarkable  cr.nuon  is.described  by  Gibbon  in  his  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.,  It  belonged  to  the 
Turks  and  was -used. in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in 
1543.  It  W.1S  made  of  brass,  fired  a  600  lb.  stone  pro- 
jectile, and  it  occupied  thirty  wagons  in  transit,  these 
bemg  drav.n  by  60  oxen.  To  smooth  the  way  and 
strengthen  the  bridges  250  men  were  necessary,  whilst 
200  other.,  steadied  it  on  the  wagons.  Two  months  were 
occupied  in  transporting  it  150  miles,  and  with  its  end 
buned  in  the  ground  its  rate  of  fire  was  seven  shots  a  day  ! 
Illustrations  of  these  two  guns  are  reproduced  from  The 
Engineering  of  Ordnance  by  the  courtesy  of  the  author, 
Sir  Arthur  Trevor  Dawson,  the  eminent  artillery  authority.' 
Gradually  artillery  was  improved,  it  was  made  lighter 
and  more  mobile  for  use  in  the  field,  its  power  was  increased 
and  regulariy  constructed  organisations  were  created  to 
handle  it  in  war  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Notwith- 
standing .  the  eariy .  use  .of  breech-loading,  the  muzzle 
loading  smooth-bore  'system  prevailed  until  the  last 
half  of  .the  nineteenth  century.  Between  the  highly- 
developed  automatic  breech-loading  rifled  guns  of  to-day 
shooting  elongated  projectiles  (sometimes  weighing  as 
much  as  a  ton)  and  the  old  system  which  existed  for  over 
500  years,  roughly  50  years  only  have  elapsed.     Black 

Eowder  has  given  way  to  smokeless  propellants  invented 
y  Alfred  Nobel,  and  high  explosive  bursting  charges 
have  come  into  use  in  combination  with  the  most  accurate 
time  and  percussion  fuses,  all  within  this  comparatively 
limited  space  of  time.  The  old  mortars  uec  1  for  high 
angle  indirect  lire  have  ^radnaliv  taken  the  form  of  the 
howitzer  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Muzzle-loading  mortars 
have  not,  however,- become -quite  obsolete,  for' they  arc 
used  quite  extensively  in 'the  trcnchco  iii   France  f'.r 


throwing  bombs — great  and  small.  Rate  of  fire,  accuracy 
and  range  have  been  enormously  improved,  but  the  ultima 
thiile  has  not  even  yet  been  reached. 

In  1742  the  celebrated  English  philosopher  Robins — 
the  father  of  scientific  gunnery — ^produced  his  work 
called  New  Principles  of  Gunnery.  In  this  he  disproved 
Galileo's  theory  of  parabolic  trajectory,  and  he  foretold 
the  advantages  that  were  to  be  derived  by  the  nation 
that  first  adopted  an  elongated  projectile  spun  on  its 
longer  axis  by  rifling  in  the  barrel.  Not  until  the  best 
part  of  a  century  after  was  effect  given  to  this  remarkable 
advice.  On  all  fours  is  the  neglect  of  another  famous 
Englishman's  discovery.  About  1850  General  John 
Jacobs  found  by  experiment  that  by  sharpening  the  nose 
of  a  bullet  its  "  air  boring  "  capacity  was  increased  and 
its  trajectory  flattened.  The  information  was  open  to  the 
world,  but  not  until  the  end  of  the  last  century  was 
advantage  taken  of  it.  Then  the  Germans  intraduced 
the  "  Spitzer  "  bullet,  of  a  shape  which  has  lonly  quite 
recently  been  given  to  our  own  bullet.  The  French 
quickly  followed  the  Germans.  Their  bullet  has  a  sharp 
"  Spitzer  "  like  nose,  and  is  besides  partly  pointed  at  the 
base,  so  that  as  a  whole  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  boat.  The 
taper  base  is  supposed  to  give  an  added  advantage  in 
flight  by  reducing  "  air  sucKing,"  but  that  remains  yet 
to  be  proved. 

The  machine  gun — no  doubt  the  most  important  arm 
used  in  the  present  war — is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  There  are  records  of  early  revolving  ordnance, 
but  a  type  of  machine  gun— called  a  requa  battery  of 
organ  gun — seems  first  to  hav»  been  employed  at  the 
siege  of  Charlestown  in  1863.  It  had  25  barrels,  arranged 
horizontally.  The  French  invented  the  "  mitrailleuse  " 
and  employed  it  very  successfully  in  the  F'lanco-Prussian 
war  of  1870.  Like  the  British  Gatling  gun  illustrated, 
it  was  worked  by  hand.  Maxim's  great  invention  of  1883 
employs  the  gases  of  combustion  to  work  the  breech.  This 
well-known  "  automatic  "  gun  ha,s  been  adopted  by  prac- 
tically every  civilized  nation,  and  is  used  by  the  Germans 
in  the  present  war.  The  French  have  their  own  Hotch- 
kiss  and  we  have,  besides  the  Maxim,  the  light  Lewis 
gun,  which  has  made  history  faster  perhaps  than  any 
other  gun  has  ever  done.  The  Maxim  is  a  "  recoil  " 
gun  worked  by  the  backward  thrust  of  the  gases  against 
the  base  of  the  cartridge,  and  is  water-cooled.  The  Lewis 
is  the  invention  of  an  American  ordnance  officer.  It 
weighs  only  26  lb.,  and  can  be  used,  therefore,  in  attack 
as  well  as  in  defence.  The  Germans— always  expert 
cribbers  and  adapters  of  the  work  of  foreign  inventors— 


Gatling  Battery  Gun 

One  of  the  earliest  British  machine  guns 

have  quickly  grasped  its  advantages  if  the  recent  report 
be  true  that  they  are  now  using  machine  guns  of  about 
the  same  weight. 

Small-arms  commenced  their  career  in  the  form  of  hand 
cannons  or  small  bombards  about -1400.  They  first 
consisted  of  a  vented  tube  .simply  fixed  to  a  straight  piece 
of  wood.  The  charge  was  fired  with  a  match.  \\  ilkinsoii, 
in  his  book  Engines  of  War,  says  "Small  fire-arms  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  English  army  in  1471. 
wiien  Edward  the  Fourth,  landing'  at  Ravcnspur,  in 
Yorksliire,  brought  with  him,  among  other  forces,  300 
'  '       •       (CoHtinueil  on  pay  yj) 
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The  Truth 


about 


Apollinaris 


Apollinaris  &  Johannis,  Ltd.,  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  British  Company 
with  4,500  British  Shareholders,  who 
have  invested  over  £3,000,000  in  the 
Company  and  who  hold  97%  of  the 
total  capital. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  War,  the 
German  Government,  in  view  of  the 
British  interest  in  Apollinaris,  placed 
Supervisors  in  control  of  the  Spring  in 
the  same  way  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  Supervisors  in 
control  of  some  concerns  in  this  country 
where  German  interests  are  paramount. 

In  1872,  a  British  Company,  recog- 
nising that  the  waters  of  the  Apollinaris 
Spring  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  known  mineral  spring, 
successfully  secured  for  r  British  in- 
terests the  world-wide  distribution  of 
this  famous  table  water. 

Since  its  foundation  43  years  ago,  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  under  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  entirely 
of  British  subjects. 


Apollinaris 


SMITH'S  ELECTRIC 
READING     LAMP. 


LUMINOUS  BIAL— PERFECT  TIMEKEEPEri 
Furttiar  particulars,  on   application. 


The  I«mp  for  map  ami  dpspatch  reaiiinp 
Th«  t»n»li-pM»«i  can  he  apcnited  on  withoii' 
op^?y-iT»c  *h«  ciw*.  and  the  case  can  be  <lf 
t«p*«<i  wtt1«/>ut  unbuckling  tha  belt.  Ful' 
DIrDAtVant  iimt  with  each  Lamp. 
Priee  nf\l      Or  includlni!  one  extri 

CoinrlBte       ^V//"       iiuih  in  lid,   21/- 
intaniil  Po»t«so,  6d.  extra.    Foreign,  1/.  extra 

Extra    kaHiPKcs       1/6  each 

Hstmetically  scaled   in  Tin   box. 
Extra  biilba       1/-  each 


Size  ot  Lamp,  5)  i  3i  x  li  inches. 

M0uSiTiNO~^ST0MER8'     WAR 
TROPHIES   A   SPECIALITY. 


Enanwl  and  Gold         

SmaUer  aiie,  all   Gold  

A«y  rffpiicent  &am«  price. 
ILLBSTRATED  LIST  PO-iT  FREE. 


I  .-.^-' 


Fuse    Mounted   as   Letter   Weight 

on  Ebony  Stand  with  Silver  Plate 

for    Engraving ;     aiie,    Siln.    high, 

Sin.   diameter,  £i  M.  Od. 


NEW    IDBNnFICATION    DISC    FOR    WRIST 

in  8t<»rl4n(!  Silver  10/6.     Engraving,   2/6. 
Space  for  Name  and  Addre'^s  on  back  il 

desired.    Actual   size. 
Disc   Titb  obain  for   Neck  same  tvloe. 


Liquid  Night   Marcfiing 
and  Field  Sketching 

COMPASS 

CPatent  applied  lor). 

Is  an   IMPROVEMENT  on  all 

Prismatic  Compasses. 

Its  chief  points  are  : 

(1)  The  dial  and  object  can 
be  observed  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

(2)  The  dial  comes  to  rest  in^. 

a  few   seconds   giving   aV* 
decisive  reading.  p, 

(3)  New  bearings  can  be  set 
in  the  dark.  i 

(4)  Back  angles  easily  found. 

(5)  The  divided  ring  (E) 
give.'!  a  full  circle  of  divi- 
sions. Having  no  inter- 
ruptions. 

(6)  The  illumination  is  per- 
manent. Further  particu- 
lars on  application. 

Prioe,  oomplet,  In   leather 

sling:  case,  £3  15s. 

(Full  detail!  will  be  tent  with  each  Compau, 

A  to  C). 


with  explanation  of  the  flgurei 


S.  SMITH  &  SON,  Ltd.   E,td.i85i 


6  Grand  Hotel  Bnildiniisjrflralf  or  square,  w.c. 

By  Appointment  to  H.M. 
the  late  Kinj  Edward  VII. 


And  es 
Plooadllly,  W, 

Watch    and    Chronometer 

Makers  to  the  Admiralty. 

Holders  of  5  Royal  Warrants. 
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Critical  Survey 


ADVERTISING  is  to-day  the  godmother  to  progress.    It 
represents  one  of  the  essential  factors  to  commercial 
success,  yet  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  artistic  and  littcary  development  of  advertising 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  considerable,  and  even  the 
ruthless  retarder  War,  altering  values,  changing  perspectives, 
and  reducing  to  insignificance  all  thmgs  not  appertaining  to 
it,  hag  not  succeeded  in  nullifying  its  force. 

From  the  undistinguisliod  mediocrity  of  the  Victorian 
era,  with  its  obvious  and  elementary  methods,  advertising 
has  evolved  to  its  present  form,  in  which  it  now  incorporates 
the  arts.  Old-fashioned  prejudice,  fostered  by  unscrupulous 
publicity-mongers,  has  been  broken  down  by  modern  clean- 
ness, and  the  nineteenth  century  shibboleth  that  the  very 
best  firms  should  never  advertise,  exists  no  longer. 

To  achieve  really  successful  results,  advertising,  in  its 
higlicst  form,  must  possess  dignity,  psychology,  argument, 
atmosphere,  and  sincerity.  Exaggerations  and  specious 
etatements  are  useless  in  addressing  a  public  of  intelligence 
and  discrimination,  and  advertisements  based  on  an  artificial 
foundation  quickly  evaporate  to  the  oblivion  from  which  they 
spring. 

Criticised 
A  Criticism  from  an  inter- 
national stan- 
dard, British  advertising  is 
superior  in  tone  and  more 
any  other  country.  America  is 
convincing  in  efiect  than  that  of 
the  only  serious  competitor,  but 
whilst  considerably  more  dollars 
are  spent  by  American  adver- 
tisers, they  are  in  general  inclined 
to  be  blatant  in  argument  and 
crude  in  literary  style.  The 
eSorta  of  Germany  are  clumsy 
and  unimaginative,  conveying 
only  an  impression  of  grossness 
in  keeping  with  their  maimers  and 
their  appetites.  French  advertis- 
ing is  indifferent  at  present,  only 
because  it  is  undeveloped.  When 
the  subject  is  seriously  studied  by 
them,  they  will  probably  evolve 
the  best  in  the  world. 

In  giving  British  advertising 
pride  of  place  I  do  so  on  average. 
Much  of  the  commercial  advertis- 
ing is  good  and  more  is  moderate. 
Particularly  uneven  was  the 
Government  recruiting  and  economy  advertising..  In  parts 
one  could  trace  the  practised  hand  and  the  logical  mind, 
but  on  the  whole  there  was  little  cohesion,  with  the  result 
that  there  were  many  glaring  examples  which  were  very 
bad.  The  statement  made  in  certain  newspupere  that  the 
recruiting  advertising  was  responsible  for  raising  a  huge 
voluntary  army,  must  be  entirely  refuted.  The  British 
voluntary  army  was  created  solely  by  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  nation,  and  this  wonderful  spirit  was  in  no  way 
influenced  by  a  form  of  advertising  which  in  some  instances 
consisted  merely  of  cheap  gibes.  Tiic  economy  adverlisins 
was  simply  wasted  time,  effort,  and  money  ,\  not  wasted 
■  brains,  for  none  were  exhibited.  In  the  ]iist<ivy  of  I'ress 
and  publicity  advertising,  never  has  so  much  money  been 
spent  (our  money,  unfortunately)  with  such  little  result. 
The  ai'guments  advanced  were  not  only  illogical  but  fatuoun. 
They  were  received  by  all  intelligent  people  with  the  derision 
they  invited,  and  even  our  Cabinet  Ministors'  wives  neg- 
lected to  follow  (heir  doctrines.  Of  necessity  the  masses 
cannot  be  extravagant,  and  who  dare  tenn  the  classes  so, 
xvlieii  tliiy  ■^"■•'  i>Mviiis,'  tlio  State  5s.  and  upwmds  o\it  of 
every  £1  of  their  income?  Having  done  this,  cxtra;vaganco 
i'i.».>j..: .s  no  longer  a  vice,  but  an  art. 

Governmental  .T<l\crtisiiig    is,    how- 
Governmental      ever,  hardly  a  fair  criterion,  as  it  is  only 
AdverlisiniF        human  nature  to  be  prodigal  in  spending' 
other  people's  money,    .^s  an  illustration 
of  the  relation  of  judicious  advertising  to  commercial  success, 


' S!!^e' 2ues/ion  on  j!^rmi 


By 
Dennis  Bradley 

let  me  instance  the  progress  of  Pope  and  Bradley.  This  I 
do,  in  no  spirit  of  egoism,  but  in  a  cold  statement  of  facts. 
In  thirtesn  years  from  foundation,  the  House  of  Pope  an-l 
Bradley  has  achieved  its  present  position.  The  turnover 
of  the  House  is  now  in  a  week  what  iti  was  then  in  a  year, 
and  the  clientele  is  far  larger  than  any  other  firm  of  its 
kind  in  the  West  End.  Even  since  1913,  when  the  rapid 
progress  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  reached  its  zenith, 
the  tui-nover  has  been'  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
These  results,  which  may  be  claimed  without  exaggeration 
to  be  phenomenal,  could" never  have  been  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  advertising,  but  none  the  less  could  they  have 
been  obtained  without  a  perfect  system  of  business 
organisation  and  a  perfect  system  of  production. 
The  best  advertising  in  the  world  would  produce 
only  ephemeral  results,  unless  the  articles  offered 
were  of  an  equivalent  standard  to  the  character  of  the 
advertisement. 

In  artistic  businesses  it  is  possible  to  judge  to  a  degree  the 
style  of  each  business   by  the  style  of    its    advertisements. 

I  believe  that  the  refined 
atmosphere  of  a  House  can  be 
clearly  indicated  by  the  atmo- 
'sphere  of  its  advertising,  just 
as  the  blatant  advertisement  indi- 
cates the  vulgar  production. 

It  is,  perhaps,  because  I  write 
so  many  advertisements,  that  the 
art  side  interests  me  the  more. 
To  see  one's  ideas  expressed  by 
such  artists  as  Barribal,  Caffyn, 
Will  Houghton  (killed  now,  poor 
fellow),  and  "Bilette,"  is  a  very 
gi-eat  joy.  I  have  deliberately 
during  the  last  year  used  with  my 
somewhat  severe  writing,  illustra- 
tions of  light  and  delicate  char- 
acter. This  I  have  done  by  way 
of  strong  contrast,  and  the  effecv 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  Uial 
I  have  received  several  thousand 
letters  of  appreciation  from 
officers  at  the  front. 

It      h ji  s 
Taxing 
Progress 


From  tht  jia'mling  by  "  Hilette  "  to  the  commif-fion  of 
U,  Dennis  Bradley. 


advisabilitv 


been     mooted 

more       than 

once  that  tlu- 

f  taxiii"  advei- 


Governmcnl  is  considering  the 
tisements.  Sucli  a  tax  would  1)0  prejudicial  to  iiationa.l 
interests,  and  would  deliberately  place  progress  and  enterprii^i' 
at  a  discount.  It  would  be  equally  logical  to  tax.  morality  anr' 
religion.  Industry  requires  no  further  handicaps,  it  dpiiuinds 
encouragement.  British  commerce  is  contributing  hugely 
towards  financing  the  war.  It  represents  the  "  silver 
bullets  "  which  IMr.  Lloyd  George  so  glibly  said  would  win 
the  war.  Let  commerce  therefore  receive  the  consideration 
and  respect  which  is  its  due. 

Industry  to-day  is  being  conducted  under  colossal  difTi- 
culties.  Its  work  is  of  vital  importance  to  (lie  I'jripire,  and 
it  has  survived  marvellously,  yet  there  is  at  (he  moment  an 
anomalous  tendency  exhibited  by  a  certain  section  of  tlio 
Press  to  adulate  German  methods. 

.\nd  now  a  word  on  war  profiteering.  The  business 
which  I  control,  with  illimitable  op])orturfities  of  which  it 
could  have  taken  advantage,  has  traded  tliroughoufc 
the,  war  on  a  eonsidoralily  lower  percentage  of  profit, 
than  that  obtained  in  peace  time.  Only  by  adapt- 
ability to  existing  conditions  has  it  continued  to 
progress ,  and  had  peace  continued  this  progress  would 
have  been  infinitely  greater. 

Altruism  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  (he  princij)les  of 
my  House,  since^  it  possesses  n  wliolesoiiu"  ivgai'd  lor  future 
prestige,  and  after  ))eace  is  declared  I  anticipate  a  wonderful 
era  of  international  commercial  prosperity,  in  which  Britain 
will  maintain  and  increase  the  supremacy  she  has  always  held. 
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(Continued  from  page  36) 

Flemings  armed  with  hand-guns.  This  is  fifty  years 
before  tlie  date  usually  assigned  for  their  introduction, 
]\Ir.  Anderson  and  other  writers  placing  that  event  at  the 
siege  of  Berwick  in  1521,  soon  after  which  they  wete 
generally  adopted  in  England." 

,  The  matchlock  in  which  a  "  serpentin  "  or  cock  forming 
part  of  the  trigger  was  employed  to  hold  the  match  was 
introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  It  was 
•followed  by  a  new  type  with  mechanical  lockwork  called 
the  wheel  lock  which  was  first  known  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  On  pulling  the  trigger  a  wheel  spun 
round  in  contact  with  pyrites,  so  producing  a  stream  of 
sparks  close  to  the  touch  hole.  Flint-locks  followed  and 
these  were  first  introduced  into  our  army  in  the  17th 
century.  The  old  "  Brown  Bess  "  was  adopted  generally 
About  1700,  and  was  the  British  service  pattern  in  various 
forms  for  150  years.  The  Peninsular  and  Waterloo 
campaigns  were  fought  and  won  with  it.  Hand  cannon, 
matchlocks,  and  even  flint-locks  at  first,  were  very  un- 
wieldy and  entailed  the  carriage  on  the  person  of  the 
soldier  of  a  quantity  of  accessories.  The  simple  bow 
could  be  used  with  much  greater  ease,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently not  finally  discarded  until  many  years  after 
small  arms  were  introduced. 

The  flint-lock  persisted  in  use  until  the  advent  of 
another  great  British  invention  in  1807  —that  of  the 
application  of  fulminates — sensitive  and  violent  high 
explosive  compounds — to  the  ignition  of  propelling 
charges  by  the  Scottish  clergyman  Alexander  Forsyth. 
Many  methods  of  conveying  the  flash  of  the  fulminate 
to  the  charge  were  at  first  in  vogue,  but  they  were  finally 
centred  in  the  copper  percussion  cap — a  device  that  we 
find  in  the  base  of  central  fire  cartridges  of  the  present  day. 
The  percussion  system  was  first  used  in  the  British  Army 
in  connection  with  the  muzzle-loading  Brunswick  rifle 
in  1836.  The  value  of  rifling,  long  debated,  haa  already 
been  admitted,  for  the  Baker  rifle  had  been  served  out 
to  a  few  regiments  in  1800  ;  but  it  was  not  until  breech 
loading   was  introduced  with  the   Snider  pattern   .577 


bore  rifle  that  its  advantages  were  fully  felt.  The  Snider 
was  the  reply  to  the  Prussian  Zundnadelgcwehr  or  needle 
gim  which  was  used  first  in  1863  in  the  Danish  war  and 
later  with  extraordinary  effect  in  the  war  against  Austria 
in  1866.  The'Fixnch  were  fortunately  prepared  in  this 
respect  for  the  war  of  1870,  having  already  served  out 
and  become  familiar  with  their  breech-loading  Chassepot. 
Both  German  and  French  rifles  had  breech  actions  of  the 
bold  type,  whereas  the  Snider,  adapted  from  the  older 
muzzle  loader,  had  a  breech  block  which  swung  over  to 
the  side  on  a  hinge.  The  present-day  German  Mauser 
is  a  development  of  the  old  needle  gun.  The  Austrians 
use  a  "  straight  pull  "  bolt  action.  In  1877  the  Martini 
single  loading  rifle  was  served  out,  and  it  had  the  smaller 
.450  bore.  Accuracy  of  fire  was  much  improved,  but  this 
otherwise  excellent  weapon  had  eventually  to  be  dropped 
because  it  could  not  be  adapted  for  magazine  loading. 
A  Martini  pattern  automatic  rifle  has  since  been  invented 
by  the  French.  The  Lee-Metford  magazine  rifle  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  troops  in 
1894,  and  in  the  present  shortened  Lee  Enfield  form  we 
discover  that  the  British  have  the  best  rifle  in  use  in  the 
present  w-ar.  Its  action  may  be  a  trifle  weak,  but  it  is 
the  most  rapid  in  the  world  and  its  accuracy  attains  to 
the  highest  standard. 

Many  other  weapons  have  been  used  in  the  wars  re- 
corded in  history.  With  the  dagger,  the  sw^ord  and 
bayonet  this  article  is  not  concerned,  though  each  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of  many 
bloody  combats.  Grenades,  stink  pots,  Greek  fire  and 
other  explosive  and  incendiary  devices  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  employed  in  warfare.  The  destruction 
of  the  enemy  is,  the  object  of  all  war,  and  he  who 
uses  the  most  effective  killing  machines  and  material 
must  ceteris  paribus  be  the  victor.  Regrettable  as  the 
departure  of  chivalry  may  be  from  the  conduct  of  war, 
we  must  be  content  to  live  with  it  in  history  and  to  bend 
our  efforts  now  to  the  establishment  of  every  conceivable 
means  whereby  the  brutal  enemy  we  are  fighting  may 
be  crushed. 


British  Service   Rifles   from  muzzle-loader  to  present-day  majazioe-loadinj  small  bore  rifle 
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Books  to  Read 

By   Lucian   Oldershaw 


OF  all  living  poets,  William  Watson  stands  most 
surely  in  the  central  stream  of  national  achieve- 
ment. He  has  never  been  content  with  slip-shod 
expression  or  mistaken  fervency  for  inspiration. 
Here,  as  one  would  expect,  his  interesting  essay  in  literary 
criticism.  Pencraft  (John  Lane,  3s.  6d.),  is  "  A  Plea  for 
the  Older  Ways,"  a  plea  for  the  normal,  for  the  perfect 
expression  as  well  as  the  impassioned  thought.  His  con- 
fession of  literary  faith  may  be  given  in  his  own  words,  in 
■which  he  argues  against  Browning's  "  less  is  more " 
doctrine  as  apphed  to  art.  "  Art  is  not  morals,  in  which 
the  will  may  sometimes  count  for  more  than  the  deed, 
and  the  widow's  mite  may  overtop  the  rich  man's 
munificence  ;  nor  is  it  a  relapsing  in  which  even  faith 
without  works  may  perhaps  be  allowed  some  measure 
of  spiritual  efficiency."  Works  impassioned  by  faith, 
irradiated  by  truth,  but  above  all,  consummated  by 
power,  are  its  only  stepping  stones  to  salvation." 


pressions  it  receives.  In  these  "  Further  Pages  "  we 
have  impressions,  equally  vivid,  of  his  childhood  and  of 
such  comparatively  recent  events  as  the  death  of  King 
Edward  vH.  Very  often  they  record  an  emotion  so 
very  personal  that  one  reads  of  it  with  a  sense  of  caves- 
dropping.  Besides  the  author,  one  meets  in  the  book 
such  interesting  persons  as  General  Gordon,  F.  W. 
Robertson,  the  great  preacher,  Henry  Boyd  Carpenter, 
his  poet-brother,  and  John  Henry  Shorthouse,  the 
novelist.  But  the  study  which  will  attract  most  interest 
is  that  of  the  Emperor  William,  who  evidently  set  himself 
with  all  his  powers  of  fascination  to  show  his  best 
nature  to  the  Bishop.  He  certainly  made  him  believe, 
at  any  rate  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  interview  in  June 
1913.  when  the  Bishop  detected  signs  of  a  growing  fear 
in  his  Imperial  friend,  that  he  wished  to  go  down  to  history 
as  a  Keeper  of  Peace.  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  writes  of  his 
"  bitter  disappointment  "  in  a  frank,  interesting  way. 


"  The  man  who  never  broke  his  word."  In  these 
words  J.  M.  Barrie  introduces  his  friend  and  "  producer  " 
in  the  Appreciation  which  he  contributes  to  Charles 
Frofnnan  :  Manager  and  Man,  by  Isaac  F.  Maccosson 
and  Daniel  Frohman  (John  I^ne,  12s.  6d.  net).  He 
might  equally  well  have  called  him  in  a  phrase  which  he 
and,  as  we  gather  from  this  book,  Frohman  between 
them  have  made  familiar  in  every  home  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  "  the  boy  who  would  not  grow  up." 
For  it  is  as  a  great  lovable  boy  with  an  overmastering 
passion  for  the  stage  that  Charles  Frohman  appeals  to  us 
throughout  this  astopishing  and  fascinating  chronicle  of 
his  theatrical  enterprises.  His  love  of  sweet  things,  his 
joy  of  spending,  the  naivete  of  his  tastes  and  ambitions, 
his  fondness  for  a  practical  joke,  his  shyness  and  his 
simplicity,  all  tell  the  same  tale.  At  the  end,  when  tliis 
"  hyphenated "  American,  who  loved  England,  was 
smilingly  awaiting  the  death  to  which  his  German  cousins 
sent  him  on  the  Lusitania,  his  sense  of  kinship  with  Peter 
Pan  evidently  inspired  his  last  words :  "  Why  fear 
death  ?     It  is  the  most  beautiful  adventure  of  life." 


There  is,  I  think,  in  one  of  the  Roundahoid  Papers,  a 
passage  in  which  Thackeray  describes  his  fondness  for 
'  The  Play,"  and  expresses  indignation  with  the  lack  of 
understanding  which  anyone  would  show  who  should 
ask  :  "  What  play  ?  "  trohman,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  its  more  sordid  aspects  and  with  the  kind  of  intimacy 
that  is  supposed  to  prevent  a  valet  from  regarding  his 
master  as  a  hero,  ever  seemed  to  be  inspired  in  a  sub- 
limated fashion  with  this  romantic  spirit  of  the  stage. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  a  sufficient  share  of 
this  feeling  to  enjoy  a  \'isit  to  a  theatre  for  its  own  sake, 
quite  apart  from  what  they  are  likely  to  see  there,  and 
to  all  wlio  thus  love  "  The  Play,"  this  intimate  account  of 
the  English  and  American  stage  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  will  have  a  strong  appeal.  It  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  some  English  playgoers  to  know  that  r6les  which 
they  associate  particularly  with  English  actors  and 
actresses  are  in  other  peoples'  eyes  more  properly  associated 
with  American  performers.  First  impressions  count  for 
so  much  on  the  stage.  But,  persons  apart,  the  book  is  so 
full  of  theatrical  adventure,  theatrical  lore  and  theatrical 
anecdote  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  delight  to  those  who 
are  or  who  have  been  stage-struck.  They  will  make  the 
engaging  acriuaintanceship  of  Charles  Frohman,  the  least 
advertised  of  the  great  advertisers  of  the  age. 


Dr.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter's  Further  Par/s  of  mv  Life 
(Williams  and  Mor^ate,  los.  6d.),  is  a  miscellany  of 
experiences,  chiefly  in  friendships  and  acquaintanceship, 
garnered  from  a  .life  particularly  rich  in  such  spiritual 
adventures.  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  has  an  impressionable 
natuie  of  the  kind  that  can  retain  and  reproduce  the  im- 


Those  who  would  know  anything  of  the  soul  of  a 
people  must  learn  something  of  its  songs.  Florence 
Randal  Livesay's  translations  of  the  folk-songs  of  Little 
Russia  under  the  title  of  Songs  of  Ukrainia  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Sons,  3s.  6d.  net),  give  us  an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  the  inner  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
purely  Slav  population  of  Ukrainia  and  Ruthenia. 
Though  it  is  not  easy  to  appraise  the  value  of  these 
translated  verses  as  literature,  it  is  possible  to  reahse 
from  them  the  justice  of  Mr.  Paul  Crath's  claim  that 
"  the  singing  of  the  Ukrainian  is  a  precious  pearl  in  the 
common  treasury  of  mankind."  There  is  the  history  of 
an  ever-oppressed  but  ever  free-souled  people  in  these 
songs — many  of  which  appear  to  have  been  collected 
from    self-exiled    Ukrainians    in    America. 


Among  the  many  young  men  of  promise  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country  during  the  last 
two  years,  William  Noel  Hodgson  is  bound  to  leave  a 
bright  and  particular  memory  behind  him.  There  is  a 
dramatic  completeness  about  the  story  of  his  twenty- 
three  years  which  must  appeal  to  the  least  imaginative. 
A  happy  and  hopeful  educational  career  was  broken 
short  when  he  left  Oxford  at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  take 
up  his  commission  in  the  Dcvons.  In  October  1915 
he  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross  and  received  pro- 
motion. On  July  ist  of  this  Vear  he  was  killed.  Three 
days  previously  he  had  written  his  little  Litany,  "  Before 
Action,"  of  which  the  last  verse  runs; 
"  I,  that  on  my  familiar  hill 

Saw  with  uncomprehending  eyes 
A  hundred  of  Thy  servants  spill 

Their  fresh  and  sanguine  sacrifice. 
Ere  the  sun  swings  his  noonday  sword 
Must  say  good-bye  to  all  of  this  : — 
By  all  delights  that  I  shall  miss 
Help  me  to  die,  0  Lord." 
Now  all  that  remains  of  him  here  is  this  slender  volume 
Verse  and  Prose  in  Peace  and  War  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co., 
2s.  6d.  net),  of  which  I  would  not  willingly  spare  a  line, 
so  vividly  does  it  seem  to  express  Young  England  called 
from  sport  to  graver  things,  and  meeting  the  call  with  a 
joyous  faith  and  a  courage  that  endures  even  unto  death. 


How  many  of  those  to  whom  the  Claimant,  Arlhut 
Orton,  Old  Bogle,  and  Dr.  Kcncaly  were  once  household 
names  could  now  give  a  connected  account  of  the  great 
cause  celihrc  of  the  Sixties  ?  A  generation  that  knew 
not  the  pseudo  Sir  Roger  Tichbornc  or  the  Magna  Charta 
Society,  which  gave  to  Dr.  Kcnealy  for  a  time  a  polit- 
ical importance  even  greater  than  Mr.  Pembcrton 
Bilhng's,  has  only  learnt  from  those  who  were  con- 
temporary with  the  events,  a  very  garbled  and  frag- 
mentary version  of  the  great  affair.  ^Yet  it  forms  not 
[Coniinued  on  page  42) 
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The  best  attribute  of  a  gift  v 

is  permanence.     It  ought  to  be  fragrant     \ 
with  association.      Now,  no  gift  is  so 
durable  as  a  book. 


The 


ECHOES  of  FLANDERS 

By  CHARLES  L.  WARR, 

5/- net.        Author  of  "The  Unseen  Host."      By  post,  5/4 

Will  please  all  readers. 

"The  Kipling  of  the  Trenches  in  Flanders." — Abenleen  Journil. 
"  More  than  successful." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  M.  EMILE  MARCO  St.  HILAIRE.' 
Author  of "  Memoirs  of  a  Page  at  the  Imperial  Court." 
Translated  by  CONSTANCE  DE  LA  WARR. 

68.  net. 

ON    FALLING    IN    LOVE 


AND   OTHER   MATTERS. 

By  ALFRED  TURNER. 


3/6  net. 


"A  combination  of  authority  and  liveliness." — Yorkshire  Post. 
"  He  writes  with  knowledge,  wit,  and  literary  grace." — 


Glasgow  Herald. 


To  he  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO..  LTD. 


THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

AND    AFTER. 

DECEMBER. 

The  DanKer  in  India.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Svdenham  or  Combe,  G.C.S.I. 

{late  Governor  of  Bombay). 

The  Social  Gulf  between  England  and  Germany.    By  Sir  Charles  Waldstein. 
Common  Sense  about  Peace.  6v  Eduvn  Bevan. 

The  German  Emperor's  Position.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

Agriculture:    Wanted,  a  Policy.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hindlip. 

The  Re-election  of  President  Wilson.  By  S.  K.  Ratclii-fe. 

Emerson's  Thoughts  on  Education  as  bearing  on  Modern  Problems. 

By  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P. 
The  Mother  of  the  Navy.  By  Constance  E.  Maud. 

The  First  German  Shells  on  England:   a  Sailor's  Account  of  the  Lowestoft 
Raid.  By  Petty  Officer  H.  I.  G.  Merhin,  R.N. 

Confident  Russia.  By  Robert  Machrav. 

The  Personal  Element  in  Fiction.  By  H.  M.  Paull. 

Women  Preachers.  By  Miss  M.  A.  R.  Tuker. 

The  Stumbling.  Stone  of  Compulsory  Notification. 

By  Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  K.C.V.O. 
About  Personal  Economy.  By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

The  Case  for  Municipal  Milk.  By  H.  Wilson  Harris. 

Artillery  Methods  in  Modern  War.         By  Captain  Ralph  W.  Hallows.  R.A. 
A  Way  to  Nat  onal  Regeneration.  By  G.  Nugent  Bankes. 

London:  Spottiswoode,   Ballanlyne  &  Co.,   Ltd.,  1  New  Street  Square. 


A  Wak'i  FREE  Trial. 


FOR  PRIVATE 


OR 


BUSINESS  LETTERS 

Fastens  Papers  Without 
Pins  or  Metal  Clips, 


This  little  instrument  should  be  used  by  every  man 
who  wants  to  keep  his  correspondence  in  order.  It 
saves  pins  and  wire  clips. 

Fastens  several  sheets  at  a  time.  Bought  by  many  Officers,  Doclori,  Public 
Bodies,  and  Business  Houses  during  the  last  few  weeks  Can  be  used  for 
letters  and  replies,  invoices,  memoranda,  etc.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
It   is   handsomely   plated,   costs    only    1 7/6,  and  will    be    sent    On 

approval  to  any  reader  of  "Land  &  Water." 

WRITE   FOR   A    WEEK'S    FREE    TRIAL. 
Kingsway  Commercial  Assoc,  Ltd.,  Windsor  House,  London,  W.C. 


Mr.  Heinemann's  List. 


This    Year's    Rackham. 


THE    ALLIES'    FAIRY    BOOK. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  ED>,:UND  GOSSE,  C.B.      Illustrated  in  colour 
and  black  and  white  by 

ARTHUR   RACKHAM.     6/-  net 


Other  Gift  Hooks  itlustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
At  15/-  net. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
The  Ring  of  the  Niblungs.    Two  Vols.: 

I.    Rliiiu'ETold  and  the  Valltyrie. 

II.  .Siegliiei  and  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  ' 
Arthur  Rackham's  Book  of  Pictures. 
Rip  Van  Winkle.    With  51  Colour  Plates. 
Undine.    Cr.  410.    7/6  net.  ^^  jy_  ^^^^ 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  New  and  Cheaper  Editions.    With  24  Plates. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
A  Christmas  Carol. 
Mother  Goose.   The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 
jXsop's  Fables. 

Illustrated  bv  Charles  Rnbinsoti. 


By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE.    6/- net. 

By  "  HANDASYDE."    6/-  net. 

By  Mrs.  HODGSON  BURNETT.    6/- net. 


Our  Sentimental  Garden. 

The  Four  Gardens. 

The  Secret  Garden. 

The  Sensitive  Plant.  By  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.    6/-  net. 

Illustrated  by  Byam  Shaw. 
The  Garden  of  Kama.  By  LAURENCE  HOPE.    15/-  net. 


Mr.   Hetvlett's  Gr.at  Etiic. 

THE     SONG     OF     THE     PLOW.     Being  the  English 

Chronicle.    A  Poem.  Uy  Maurice  Hewlett.    Demy  8vo.    6/- net. 

Mr.  Gaisueorthy  's  New   Valume. 

A  SHEAF:  Essays.      By  John  Calsworthy.    Cr.  8vo.    5/- net. 


THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  SOMME. 

By  Philip  Gibbs.  Author  of  "The  Soul  of  the  War."  Cr.  8vo.    8/- net. 

BOCHE  LAND :  Just  Before  &  During  the  War 

By  Theobald  Bulter.  Cr.  8vo.    2/6  net. 

SOLDIERS'   TALES   OF   THE   GREAT   WAR. 

A  Faxinaliiig  Scries  of  War  Books.      Send  fur  an  Illustrated  Prospectus. 
JOSEPH   PENNELL'S 

PICTURES    OF    WAR    WORK. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry,  of  Munitions.    With  an  introduction 


by  H.  G.  WELLS. 

•/•net. 

WM.      HEINEMANN. 

21 

BEDFORD 

STREET. 

W.C. 

JOHN  LANE'S  XMAS  BOOKS 


PORTRAIT    OF    LORD     KITCHENER.     By     CHARLES 

HORSFALL.  1899.  Facsimile  reproduction  on  Antique  Paper,  in 
two  sizes  :  (i)  ig.J  x  isj  on  paper  25  x  20,  1  8s.  6d.  net.  Hand- 
some gilt  frame,  in  exact  facsimile  of  the  original,  price  SSSi  net. 
(2)  12x9  on  paper  20X  15,  5s.  net. 

CHARLES     FROHMAN:     Manager    and     Man.       By 

ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON  and  DANIEL  FROHMAN.  With  an 
appreciation  by  Sir  J.  M.  BARRIE.  Many  portraits  and  illus- 
trations.    Demo  8vo.     1  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  CARTOONS.  By  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON.  Royal 4to. 
12s.6d.net. 

A  DIARY  OF  THE  GREAT  WARR.  By  SAMUEL  PEPYS 
(Junior).  With  numerous  illustrations  by   M.  WATSON- 

WILLIAMS.    Cr.  8vo.     5s.  net.     (5th  Edition). 

SOLDIER  AN  D  DRAMATIST.  Being  the  Letters  of  HAROLD 
CHAPIN,  .American  Citizen,  who  died  for  England  at  Loos  on 
September  26.  1915.  With  an  introduction  by  SIDNEY  DARK. 
With  two  portraits.     Cr.  8vo.    5s.  net. 

OUR  HOSPITAL  ABC.  Pictures  in  colour  bv  JOYCE 
DENNYS.  Verses  by  HAMPDEN  GORDON  and  M.  C. 
TIND.\LL.     Cr.  410.     3s.  6d.  net.    (Second  Large  Edition). 

PENCRAFT:       A    Plea   for   the    Older   Ways.       By 

WILLIAM  W.-VTSON.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

CHRIST  IN  HADES.  By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.  With  an 
introduction  by  C.  LEWIS  HIND.  Illustrations,  end  papers  and 
cover  design  by  STELLA  LANGDALE.  Medium  8vo.  (Uniform 
with  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ").     3s.  6d.  net. 

RETROGRESSION  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  WILLIAM 
WATSON.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 


FICTION,  6s. 


THE  WONDERFUL  YEAR 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE 
THE  BIGAMIST 

By  I-.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG 
AFRAID 

By  SIDNEY  DARK 
THE  HONEST  LAWYER 

By  G.  V.  McFADDEN 


THE  BATHING-MAN 

By   AGNES    GWYNNE 

THE  HAMPSTEAD  MYSTERY 

By    WATSON    and    RLES 

THE  DANCING  HOURS 

By    HAROLD   OllLSON 

JIMMY'S  WIFE 

By  JESSIE  CHAMPION 


WAR  PHASES  ACCORDING  TO  MARIA.  By    Mrs  JOHN  LA.NE. 

With  ilhistrations  by  A.  H.  EISH.     Crown  Svo.  29.  6d.  net. 


JOHN   LANE,  THE   BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  ST.,  W. 
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,  .'merely  a  curious  and  intcrestiiifj.  but  an  important  and' 

.significant   imidont   in   the     social     and     political     life 

'  ;of   England    during    the    last    century.     It    teems    with 

; ''interest    for   the    psychologist  and  particularly   for   the 

;  student  of  the  newest  tcind  of  psychology,  the  psychology 

'  of  crowds,  and  the  full  story  has  fortunately  been  pre- 

;  served  in  one  of  the  ablest  accounts  of  a  famous  legal 

,  case  ever  compiled.     The  late  Mr.  J.  li.  Atla\-  lii>t  pub- 

hshed  The  Tichbonic  Case  in  a  volume  (now  out  of  print), 

Jgntitled  Famous   Trials  of  the  Century.     It  is   now   re- 

•published  in  the  Notable  Trials  Series  of  Messrs.  W.  Hodge 

and  Co.  (is.  net),  and  is  thus  within  the  reach  of  anyone 

who  wishes  to  clothe  a  familiar   but  luisubstantial  name 

with  its  very  substantial  fabric  of  llesh  and  blood. 

Tales  of  Man  and   Beast 


c; 


OMTOKT  it  is  to  know  that  nothing  in  the  world 
can  interfere  with  the  children's  lo\e  of  fairies 
and  fairy  land.     .Surely  it  is  one  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Christian  calendar  that  there  should  be 
'this  annual  childi-en's  festi\al,  when  it  becomes   a  duty 
of  each  of  us  to  take  a  little    child  by  the  hand  and  lead 
Ihim   forth  metaphorically  beneath   the  star-ht   heaven, 
'away  from  the  houses  of  men,  so  that  he  may  listen  to  the 
'voices  of  the  angels  which  not  all  the  big  guns  on  earth  can 
silence  with  their  murderous  roar.     "  On  earth,  peace, 
good- will    toward    men,"  the    words    ring  with  mockery 
to-day  in  the  ears  of  elder  folk,  but  they  are  as  full  as 
ever  of  truth  and  beauty  to  the  little  child,  whose  heart 
lingers    in    the  lovely  spots  which   its   mind  has    dis- 
covered through  the  tales  of  noble  and  good  animals 
and  men.      The  House  of  Macmillan  has  always  prided 
itself  on  its  thought  for  small  people,  and  this  Christmas 
jit  has  issued  The  Indian  Story  Book  (7s.  6d.)  and  The 
,  Russian  Story  Book  (7s.  6d.),  both  retold  by  Mr.  Richard 
•  Wilson.     Of   the   former    Mr.    Wilson   says   that    these 
Oriental  stories  are  the  same  as  our  own,  in  that  they  tell 
the  "  love  of  virtue,  hatred  of  oppression,   tenderness 
towards  women,   children   and  the  aged,   bravery  and 
resources  in  face  of  danger,  patience  under  tribulation  and 
faith  in  the  ultimate  conquest  of  evil."     The  Rus-sian 
;  stories  ha\e  been  taken  from  the  early  legends  of  Holy 
Russia  and  give  forth  the  li\ing  sentiment  of  the  people. 
Both  these  volumes  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Frank  Pape. 

Another  Russian  story  book,  which  must  be  most 
warmly  commended,  is  Russian  Folk-Tales,  translated 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Magnus  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubncr  and 
,  Co.,  7s.  6d.)  Mr.  Magnus  contributes  an  introduction 
which  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  how  these  stories 
came  into  existence.  He  also  explains  the  right  way  to 
'  pronounce  Slav  names.  The  tales  are  full  of  shrewd 
wisdom  and  not  unkindly,  though  rough,  practical  jesting. 


The  way  in  which  St.  Nicholas  scored  ofi  the  Prophet 
Elias  is  a  perfect  ,gem,  for  be  it  known  that  the  saints  and 
the  prophets  still  walk  and  talk  among  the  cornfields  of 
Russia.  Not  one  of  these  three  \'olumes  is  "  instructive  " 
or  "  moral,"  or  contains  any  other  offence  of  this  naturd 
to  the  child's  mind.  But  at  the  same  time  the  very  read- 
ing of  them  must  quicken  interest  in  the  countries  of 
which  they  tell.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  desiring 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  lands  other  than  our  own  shall 
spring  uj)   naturally   in   the   minds   of    our  children.    [ 

The  writer's  earliest  recollections  of  intimate  canine, 
friends  is  concerned  with  a  retriever  and  an  Aberdeen 
terrier  (a  bit  of  a  mongrel,  but  full  of  character)  who  used 
periodically  to  disappear  on  poaching  i'.xj)editions.  A 
thrill  ran  through  him  when  on  picking  up  Mr.  Harry 
Plunket  (Ireenc's  Pilot  and  Other  Stories,  illustrated  by 
H.  T.  Ford  (.Macmillans,  6s.),  he  came  across  the  same 
two  dogs  on  their  old  exploits.  Mr.  (ireen  tells  of  their 
naughtiness,  which  one  forgives  for  its  cleverness  and 
humour,  in  a  way  that  only  a  lo\-er  of  dogs  can  do.  A 
follower  of  Pilpay,  he  endues  his  ever-smiling  Labrador 
retriever  with  the  powers  of  speech.  It  is  allso  delight- 
ful that  one  \\ishes  there  was  more  of  it.  Then  there  is 
the  story  of  the  big  trout  "  Balaclava,"  over  which  the 
small  boy  only  just  taught  dry-fly  fishing  scored  a  great 
victory.  It  is  splendidly  told.  A  book  this  for  J'oung 
boys  and  old  boys,  and  the  older  the  boy,  the  more  white 
hairs  he  has  in  his  head,  the  more  he  will  enjoy  it.  In  The 
Grizzly,  by  James  Oliver  Curwood  (Cassells,  6s.),  a  new 
note  is  struck,  and  one  which  we  should  like  to  see  more 
often  repeated  where  the  beasts  of  the  wild  are  concerned. 
We  are  taught  to  lo\'e  Tyr,  the  grizzly,  and  in  the  end  so 
does  Jim  Langdon,  who,  in  the  opening  chapter,  swore  to 
hunt  him  down.  He  saves  Tyr's  life  at  the  last,  because 
Tyr  when  he  had  Langdon  at  his  mercy,  had  spared  him. 
The  sentiment  rings  true,  and  it  is  good  to  inculcate  the 
spirit  which  should  possess  all 'good  sportsmen,  sooner  or 
later,  that  to  refrain  from  slaying,  may  be  a  finer  triumph 
than  to  slay.  The  story  of  The  Grizzly  is  told  \i\idly, 
and  one  is  made  to  feel  to  the  full  the  A'ery  atmosphere  of 
the  wild  mountain  solitudes. 

The  Black  Princess  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent,  6s.),  is  a  collection  of  fairy  tales  from  Brazil  made 
by  Christie  T.  Young,  and  illustrated  by  Florence  May 
Anderson.  They  are  dehcate  stories,  just  those  a  mother 
would  choose  to  read  out  aloud  in  the  last  half-hour  before 
bedtime.  One  must  say  a  good  word  for  the  Victory 
Adventure  Book  and  its  scries  of  companion  half-a- 
crown  volumes,  published  by  Collins,  the  Clear-Type  Press, 
Glasgow.  They  contain  collections  of  stories  dealing 
for  the  most  part  with  the  war  and  with  battles  on  land 
and  by  sea.  We  are  sorry  they  arc  not  graced  bj'  a  little 
more  literary  skill  in  the  telling  ;  it  is  a  fallac\-,  rather  an 
injurious  fallacy,  to  suppose  that  young  people  prefer 
slip-shod,  slangy  EngUsh  to  good  home-spun  language. 


MADE    IN   THE    TRENCHES 

Compoced  entirely  from  articles  and  sketches  contributed  by  soldiers  serving  with  the  Colours. 

Edited  by  SIR  FREDERICK  'l'KH\i:S,   Bt.,  CCVO  .  C.B.,  Sirjeiiiit  Suikc-oii  t.)   His  Majesty  tlic   Kiny,  aiul  GEORGE  COODCHILD. 

Crown   .|to.        Fully  illustrated.        3/6  iKt. 
Edition  de  Luxe  on  hand-made  paper,   limited  to  /SO  copies,  autographed  hy  the  Editor  42/-  net. 

A    collection  of  ttoriot— serious  and  humoroua— dc«criptions  of  field  life,  anecdoteg,  poems  and  drawings  by  men  serving  in  the  Army.      All  the  profits  from  the  salt 

of  the  book  will  be  devoted  to  the  "Star  and  Garter"  Endowment  Fund. 
"Full  of  good  matter,  i^rrepressihle  cheerfulness,   real  cleverness  and  humour."     Times. 
"  Emphatically   do   we  commend  this   boot. 


THE   BEST    WAR    BOOKS. 
THE  DIARY  OF  A  FRENCH  PRIVATE,  1914-1916. 


By    G.\SXON    RIOC.       I'raii.-l.ittd 
Large  cr.  8vo. 


bv    l-.DiiN    and    CiiDAk    P.\ui,  i 
S/-  not.  1 


"  Mr.  Kiou  is  a  writer  of  great  gifts  -narrative  power,  humour,  tenderness,  and  pliiIo.f 
sonhical  insight.  Moreover,  hiscxceptionulkiiowledgeof  Germany  gives  special  value 
to  his  account  of  his  experiences  as  a  prisoner  of  war."-  Times  l.ilcraiy  SuppWn:ciit. 

BATTLES   and   BIVOUACS:   A   French    Soldier's! 

Notebook.  l^y      JAajUES     KOUJOX.  Translattd      I.y: 

Fred   Koihwell.  Large  cr.  Svo.      5/-  nel. 

A  vivid  recital  of  the  first  sit  months  of  warfare.  The  laiiguae**  is  diroci  and  uiii 
affected,  soulstirrinn.  and  free  from  exaggeration ;  every  page  compels  aurntion  and 
evokes  svuipatheiic  intcioi. 

MY      EXPERIENCES      ON      THREE       FRONTS 

By  Sister  MAKTIX-NICIIOLSON.  Cr.  Svu^     4/6  ihI. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  and  ixiignanl  stories  of  the  w*.** — Pall  Mall  Oo-eifc. 
**  bhc  has  written  simply  and  vividly  one  of  the  best  war  nuri'inj;  books.'  — 

f^ursiut:  Jiiites. 


A n    ideal    gift    hook/^—I)aiiy    Telegraph. 

THE    BEST    NEW    NOVELS.    6'-   each. 
The  FINANCING  of  FIONA     Hy  dokoj  iie.\  conyeks. 

.'\  sportint;  story  witii  a  K.>ve  itiieresi  nitining  tliroughout.      Fiona  tijrlits  with  many 
trouble-^,  whicli  end  in  an  unexpected  iiianncr,  and  Fiona  is  left  at  Kinvarragh,  but 

WHEN  THE  WICKED  MAN    .    .    . 

liy  (AY  TJiOKNK.  author  of    **  Wiu-n   It  Was  Dark." 
Mr.  Guy  Thonii-  shows  us  a  dark  and  sensual  sou]  moving  towards  the  Light,  until 
the  uickerl  man  at  last  turns  irom  his  %vickcdnet-s  and,  crushed,  broken,  and  empty, 
c;^s^s  himself  ai  the  fen  of  God. 


By  J.  S.  IXETCHEK. 


FAMILIES  REPAIRED 

■•  .\  very  cutertaining  little  comedy." — Times. 

REDWING  By  CONSTANCE  SMEDUCY 

■'  I',  cleverly  put  together  and  vivacious  concerning  v.irious  problems  of  conduct 


THE  FARM  SERVANT 


By  T- 


-Saturday  Kevie-.<\ 
H.  ANSTUUTHKR. 


Mrs.  W.  K.  Ci.ii  i<>r--i'  urite^  :  "  Lm  me  stnd  my  congratulations,  for  it  is  a  power- 
fill  novel.  \\.cll  suilaintd  and  original.     I  sincerely  ho|»e  that  it  will  meet  with  a  great 

ilf.il  of  SUClX.'iS.*' 
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Story  of  an  Empire  Builder 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  but  the  most  conscientious 
students  oi  the  political  history  of  Canada  will  have  the 
necessary  perseverance  to  read  through  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  two  volumes  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Tapper,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  (Cassell  and  Company, 
25s.  net).  One  admires  the  patience  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders  has  performed  his  task  of  editor  ; 
one  wishes  that  ho  had  done  it  with  less.  For  a  lighter  touch 
and  less  bulky  volumes  would  have  won  a  wider  following  for 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  public-spirited  of  Canadians. 

The  story  begins  with  some  interesting  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  the  young  Charles  Tupper,  then  a  student,  after- 
wards a  distinguished  Empire  Builder  and  a  famous  figure  ; 
it  ends  with  the  old  man,  bereaved  of  his  belo\'ed  companion 
of  66  years,  bidding  farewell  to  his  grandsons  as  they  left 
to  fight  for  the  Empire  in  the  Great  War,  which  must,  at 
least,  get  the  gredit  of- having  taught  the  whole  world  what 
the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  means. 

The  battle  over  Confederation  is  well-known  history.  But 
it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  the  meeting  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Conference  in  London  took  place  at  the  \\'estminster 
Palace  Hotel,  and  forty-four  years  later,  in  June  191 1, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr,  and  Lord  Strathcona 
sat  at  table  and  paid  each  other  cordial  compliments  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  in  the  hotel  of  the  tablet 
which  commemorated  the  Conference.  Those  who  were 
present — among  them  was  the  writer — will  long  remember 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  aged  statesman  was  received 
by  the  j'oungei'men  who  had  grown  up  in  a  United  Canada. 

Although  most  of  the  space  in  the  two  volumes  is  devoted 
to  political  history,  and  to  correspondence  relating  thereto, 
there  are  occasional  lighter  gleams.  The  little  account  of 
the  association  with  Martin  Tupper  who  wrote.  Proverbial 
I'hilosophy,  which  was,  according  t.o  one  frank  critic, 
"  the  most  unreadable  book  in  the  English  language,"  is 
interesting,  as  is  the  allusion  to  Bishop  Wilberforce's  wit, 
both  at  the  expense  of  his  chaplain  and  of  John  Bright. 
While  those  who  study  the  occult  will  find  support  in  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  own  story  of  a  warnihg  he  received  in  mid- 
ocean  of  his  wife's  dangerous  illness. 


Moor  Fires,  by  E.  H.  Young  (John  Murray,  5s.  net.),  is 
the  story  of  a  family  of  two  girls  and  two  boys,  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  moor,  and  growing  up  under  its  domina-, 
tion.  With  a  gift  almost  equal  to  that  of  Hardy,  in  some  of 
his  phases  the  author  makes  the  moor  real  ;  where  the  work 
falls  short  of  Hardy  is  in  that  the  moor  and  its  influence  are 
always  a  little  bit  away  from  the  reader  ;  it  is  a  presence  off 
the  stage,  felt,  but  never  \'kMc  entirely.  For  the  rest, 
the  book  is  a  psychological  study,  well  and  carefully  done  ; 
every  character  is  alive  and  interesting,  and  the  work  will 
hold  its  readers.     It  is  a  book  to  read  carefully — and  to  enjoy. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun,  and  a  very  canny  sense  of 
human  nature  and  its  workings,  in  Miss  Dorothea  Conyers' 
novel,  The  Financing  oi  Fio-na  (George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
6s.) .  Fiona  Beresforcl,  Irish  to  the  backbone,  was  left  at  her 
uncle's  death  with  the  house  that  he  lived  in  and  all  its  con- 
tent's, but  nothing  to  keep  up  the  establishment,  so  she  set 
to  work  to  make  two  ends  meet  by  taking  in  paying  guests 
for  the  hunting  season,  said  guests  including  an  eligible  and 
altogether  delightful  young  man,  whom  Fiona  did  not  marry 
in  the  last  chapter.  A  cousin  who  got  the  uncle's  money  and 
wanted  the  house  that  was  left  to  Fiona,  provides  as  much 
nmusing  villainy  as  one  of  Lever's  characters,  and  Miss 
Juliette  O'Geary  is  another  character  who  might  have  steppe  I 
straight  out  of  Handy  Andy.  The  book  is  delightful  outdoor 
comedy,  a  fit  companion  for  an  evening  by  the  fire. 

The  third  volume  of  Germany  in  Defeat,  by  Count  Charles 
dc  Souza  (Kegan,  Paul  and  Co.,  6s.  net),  carries  on  the  story 
of  the  war  in  just  as  entertaining  fashion  as  the  two  preceding 
\-olumes.  The  author  is  mainly  concerned  in  this  volume 
with  the  Russian  advance  to  the  Carpathians  and  its  eftcct 
on  the  eastern  campaign  ;  lie  considers,  and  adduces  ample 
reason  for  his  conclusion,  that  a  grave  strategic  error  was 
committed  by  the  Grand  Duke  is'icholas  in  leaving  the 
western  flank  so  lightly  held  at  the  time  of  the  adventure 
against  Austria,  and  in  misreading  the  evidence  of  a  German 
concentration.  In  this  volume  the  story  of  the  war  is  brought 
down  to  the  battle  of  Verdun,  which  is  concisely  and  lucidly 
presented  to  the  reader.  The  author  has  the  g'ift  of  making 
strategic  problems  interesting,  and,  believing  as  he  does  that 
the  final  decision  of  the  war  lies  in  the  west  lie  pays  ample 
tribute  to  the  part  that  France  has  played  and  to  the 
genius  of  Joffre,  '    ' 


DUCKWORTH    &    CO/S    NEW   BOOKS 

MRS.  VICTOR  RICKARD'S  NEW    NOVEL 

The  Light  Above  the  Cross  Roads 

Just  Published.     Cr.  Svo,  (is. 
By  the  author  of  "  Dregs."  '■  Tlie  Stoi-y  of  the  Miui.sters." 

ALFRED  TRESIDDER  SHEPPARD 

The  Rise  of  Ledgar  Dunstan 

*'  Extraordinarily  intere8ting--wonderfuK"~^^i'"'y  ^Viss, 

DR.  R.  AUSTIN  FREEMAN 

The  Exploits  of  Danby  Croker 

"Excellent.    Full  of  good  entertainment-'' — Times. 
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Europe  Unbound.  By  I.ISLE  iMAKCH  PHILLIPPS 
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The  Mark  of  the  Beast 

The  Leading  Article  of  the   "  New  York  Tribune,"   November  15th,   1916. 

This  outspoken  article  which  was  printed  in  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  of  the  i^lh  ultimo,  under  this  heading 
was  accompanied  by  a  cartoon  of  Raemaekers,  showing  the  brutal  deportation  of  Belgian  workmen  to  Germany. 
The  "  Tribune,"  one  of  the  most  powerful  organs  in  America,  explains  in  the  plainest  terms  what  the  war  is 
for.  "  There  can  be  no  peace  until  this  German  spirit  sinks  of  its  own  weight.  .  .  .  There  cannot  be 
peace  beMeen  Germanv  and  civilization  "  while  things  are  as  they  are.  It  is  a  point  of  view  which  was  needed 
to  be  put  before  America,  for  peace  is  not  possible  on  any  other  terms.  Neutrals  in  Europe  ttnderstand  it, 
and  our  New  York    contemporary    renders    a  great  service  in  making  it   equally  clear  across   the   Atlantic 


T 


(HERE  is  something  almost  pathetic  about  the 
vain  Teachings  of  the  Germans  for  neutral 
s\-mpathy.  They  murder  neutrals,  they  sink 
neutral  ships  and  they  Niolate  neutral  rights^ 
and  then,  in  their  desire  for  neutral  approval,  they  buj' 
newspapers  in  neutral  capitals  and  eagerly  reprint  the 
comments  appearing  in  the  purchased  columns.  Thus 
it  is  that  for  the  latest  Belgian  outrage  Bcrhn  finds 
warrant  in  the  comment  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm 
newspapers. 

"  And  yet  the  most  astonishing  thing  about  the  w-hole 
war  is  the  complete  inability  of  the  German  to  understand 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  sent  his  troops  into  Belgium  ; 
he  permitted,  he  commanded  them  to  murder,  burn, 
rape  ;  under  his  orders  children  were  slain  and  women 
violated,  cities  were  destroyed  and  homes  ruined,  and 
then  the  German  produced  a  hocus-pocus  of  documents 
discovered  in  Brussels  to  defend  his  course,  to  justify 
nt)t  merely  his  offences  against  Belgian  neutrality 
but  his  offences  in  Belgium  against  all  humanity. 

"  And  from  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Belgian  episode 
has  endured  as  a  final  damnation  of  Modern  Germany. 
It  is  one  thing  about  which  there  is  no  argument  in 
America.  It  is  one  phase  of  the  war  which  is  settled, 
not  for  the  duration  of  the  war  but  for  a  lifetime  of  men 
and  women  now  alive.  We  are  numb  wuth  the  horror 
of  this  war,  we  are  deadened  with  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges, but  in  the  matter  of  Belgium  our  minds  remain 
clear  and  fixed. 

'  "It  is  not  surprising  that  the  nation  which  murdered 
Belgian  women  and  children  is  now  enslaving  Belgian 
men.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  nation  which  is  re- 
i  ^onsible  for  what  was  done,  not  merely  in  Louvain 
byt  in  all  the  villages  from  the  frontier  to  Dinant  through 
Msiiich  the  troops  passed,  should  now  be  invoking  the 
methods  of  African  slave  traders  in  the  conquered 
regions. 

'■'  The  true  meaning  of  this  Belgian  episode  is  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  while  the  spirit  which  is  responsible 
ior  it  dominates  Germany.  Europe  cannot  make  peace 
with  such  statesmanship  of  murder  as  rules  in  BerUn. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  recognise  the  spirit  itself.  A 
native  village  might"  as  well  make  terms  with  a  man- 
■eating  tiger  which  by  night  preyed  upon  its  children 
as  could  France,  for  example,  make  peace  with  a  neigh- 
bouring Germany  in  its  present  mood. 

"  Belgium  is  the  sign  manual  of  Germanv.  Whenever  c 
the  world  needs  a  fresh  illustration  of  what  the  German 
Kultur  and  German  spirit  means  it  is  supplied  in  Belgium 
and  furnished  by  the  agents  of  the  Kaiser.  The  whole 
world  is  weary  of  this  war,  but  whenever  there  seems  a 
chance  that  the  weariness  may  lead  to  peace  Germans 
do  something  in  Belgium  which  produces  an  instant 
revulsion  of  feeling  and  a  willingness  to  see  the  war  go 
on  until  such  brutishness  as  Germans  manifest  is  finally 
crushed. 

"  There  can  be  no  peace,  there  can  be  nothing  lu    the 
Systematic  slaughter  of  Germans  alor,g  all  the  fronts  until 


this  German  spirit  sinks  of  its  own  weight.  Every  time 
Germany  does  something  in  Belgium,  does  a  Belgian 
thing  elsewhere,  she  pays  for  it  in  casualty  lists.  More 
than  half  as  many  Germans  have  been  killed,  wounded 
and  captured  since  this  war  began  as  there  were  Belgians 
in  Europe  when  Von  Emmich  crossed  the  frontier. 
Perhaps  we  shall  sec  the  population  and  the  casualty 
figures  stand  equal  before  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

"  The  one  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  there  cannot  be 
peace  between  Germany  and  civilization  while  Germany 
remains  the  exponent  of  all  the  things  that  mean  the 
destruction  of  civilization  and  the  denial  of  common 
humanity.  No  one  can  want  peace  enough  to  surrender 
Belgium  for  all  time  to  the  beasts  who  now  occupy  it 
or  to  the  beastliness  w-hich  Germany  practices  there  and 
elsewhere  whenever  if  pleases  a  German  purpose. 

"  If  this  were  only  a  war  .between  nations  there  would 
be  no  real  obstacle  to  settling  it.  If  it  were  just  a  quarrel 
about  territories,  it  has  reached  a  point  where  all  the 
contestants  recognise  .that  no  territory  is  worth  the  cost 
of  a  month  more  of  struggle,  granted  that  each  is  ready 
to  recognise  the  integrity  of  the  other.  If  this  were  hke 
any  war  that  we  know  of,  in  recent  centuries,  mankind 
would  revolt  against  its  folly  and  madness. 

"  But  who  shall  mairitain  that  a  war  against  a  nation 
doing  the  things  that  Germany  has  done  and  continues 
to  do  in  Belgium  is  like  to  any  modern  war  ?  The  French 
who  have  so  far  borne  the  burden  of  the  war  in  the  West,  arc 
resolute  against  peace  now,  because  they  know  that  peace 
now  would  leave  their  children  exposed  to  the  same  peril 
that  they  are  facing  in  the  trenches. 

"  Here  we  are  in  the  third  year  of  this  struggle  and  the 
Germans  are  still  creating  an  obstacle  to  all  settlement 
by  their  brutality,  their  brutality  in  Belgium.  All  over 
Germany  there  are  signs  of  a  desire  for  peace,  and  the 
German  government  is  by  its  course  making  the  desired 
]>eace  impossible.  The  real  reason  that  the  war  goes  on, 
that  it  is  now  the  draw  the  (ierraans  insist  it  is,  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  the  nations  that  are  fighting  Germany  do 
not  think  primarily  of  Germany  as  a  nation,  but  they 
think  of  Germans  as  a  tribe  which  practices  the  abomina- 
tions which  have  made  the  fate  of  Belgium  a  world  wide 
tragedy. 

,"  Early  in  the  war  the  Germans  sent  an  aeroplane  into 
Lodz  in  Poland  to  drop  leaflets  proclaiming  (ierman  ad- 
miration for  the  Poles  and  the  German  purpose  to  liberate 
them.  The  next  day  at  the  same  hour  the  same  aeroplane 
returned  and  dropped  bombs  in  the  same  place,  killing 
and  wounding  women  and  children.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  (ierman  method.  In  Louvain, 
which  is  a  Flemish  town,  the  Germans  first  committed 
their  abominable  crimes  and  then  undertook  to  establish 
a  Flemish  uni\-ersity  which  should  revive  the  separatist 
spirit  of  the  Flemings,  under  German  inspiration. 

"  We  arc  not  at  the  end  of  this  struggle  against  German- 
ism of  the  sort  that  now  prevails  in  the  German  empire. 
We  are  not  appreciably  nearer  to  peace,  despite  all 
the  oceans  of  blood  that  have  been  shed  and  the  milHons 
that  have  suffered,  because  no  peace  with  this  thing  is 
conceivable  ;  it  must  perish  or  civilization  must  perish. 
Belgium  is  the  sea-sand  in  which,  ever  and  again,  the 
world  sees  the  hoof-mark  of  the  (ierman  brute.  It  is 
the  (ierman  who  sends  the  peacemakers  back  to  their 
trenches  to  kill  more  (iermans,  because  even  for  them 
there  seems  no  other  way  to  win  peace."" 
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^    ^    ^   BOXES? 

WE  are  often  asked  this  question.  The 
reason  was  given  in  the  first  circular 
we  ever  issued,  1908:— "As  high- 
class  cigar  labels  can  only  be  obtained  '  Printed 
m  Germany'  we  have  dispensed  with  them 
also."  This  was  issued  in  1 908.  Even  then  we 
were  determined  not  to  have  any  German-made 
articles  on  our  premises.  We  did  without  both 
German  box  paper  edging  and  labels. 

No.  6  cigar  was  one  of  our  first  productions, 
Welbeck  our  last.  The  sales  of  both  are  simply 
enormous. 


STRENGTHS 

"  Extra  Mild,"  "  Mild," 
"  Medium,"  "  Full." 

11/6  box  25 
22/0  „  50 
42/0     „    100 

Carriage  Paid. 


■i-i'-y.-;'///i.,^ 
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STRENGTHS 

"  Extra  Mild,"  "  Mild," 
"  Medium. 

10/0  box  25 
19/6  „  50 
39/0 

Carriage  Paid. 


ADEY  &  Co.,  78  New  Bond  St., 

London,  W. 

For  Export  Prices  and  full  range  0* 
Cigars,  send  post  card  for  Catalogue. 


Look  for  the 
FOX-HEAD 
— i-  Label  — 


ONE  GREAT  PUSH 

after  anotker  pierces  the  finest 
aetences  ever  devised,  but  no 
weatker  assault  penetrates  the 
resistance  of  Military  Dexters. 
Dexter  proofing  is  invulnerable 
to  -wet — healthful,  self-venti- 
lating,    innocent     of     rubber. 

"As  Britisk  as  tKc 
Weatker — kut  Reliakle." 
Supplied  by  Agents  Everywhere 

63/-  to  90/- 


WEATHERPROOFS 

"Wallace,  Scott  &  Co.  Ltd.  (w  hjlesalej>  Glasgow 
•  •  •  - 

Head    Depot    in     London 
FOR   MILITARY  DEXTERS 

GOOCHSoo 

BROMPTON  ROAD,S.W. 
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Do  you  "HUE     or 
still  WASTE  COAL? 

The    "HUE"    BAR]L,E:SS    FIRE 

(Katent),  adaptable  to  your  grate,  is  the 
BEST  Possible  Investment.  It  saves  from 
,  <(,;;  33r/o  to  50%  coal,  and  that  of 
the  cheap  quality,  and  gives  the 
naxmium  of  heat  IN  the  room  (not  the 
-himney),  unobstructed  by  bars. 

The  Hue  is,  moreover,  an    elegant   fitment 

^    ...  and   improves    the    stove.    Can   now 

be  supplied   immediately  from   stock. 

The    HUE    is    clean,    hygienic,    will     burn 

for    hours    without    attention.       The    HUE 

has  been  installed  in    thousands  of   private 

houses,  as  well  as  adopted  bv  the  principal 

.    ,,,.   Railway      Companies,  '    Hotels      and 

Institutions.     Without   question    it   is 

.the    most     efficient    Barless    Fire    on     the 

market,  and  is  equally  suitable  for  large  or 

small  rooms. 


Price  from  i5/-. 


PQSI    FREE  i^ 

cost,  anTTimiijM^ 


iKMiitifully    illiistrutfd    Ijooklet,    giving    full    par- 
iiilars  of  the  HUE  FIliE,  shotting  Jiow  it  Is  D.ved, 


iiL|i(irlaiit  rioints.    Stnil  a  post-card  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  Ltd. 

{Depi.  L.W ).      Stra'ford.  London.  E. 

The  Now  "Hue"  .M  Oilpl  No.  .".  (T,nanf>   Fisture)  saves  its  cost  on  the 
iir>t  ton  of  t-oal''      A>1<     for  iliustratcd  hookiet. 
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Joy  of  the  Working  Woman 


By  Mary  MacLeod  Moore 


A  SK   the  thought- 

/%  fill  observer  of 
/  %  life  in  tlu's:: 
jL  .^L.i>lands  in  war- 
time if  he  thinks  British 
women  are  doing  their 
share  and  he  will  say 
"  jes,  "  bearing  in  mind 
the  impossibility,  for 
domestic  and  other 
reasons,  of  all  women 
doing  work  of  national 
importance  all  the  time. 
iVsk  tile  j>cssimist,  and 
you  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the 
.women  are  not  taking 
ad\antage  of  their  op- 
portunities of  usefulness 
in  t lie  great  crisis. 

To  a  certain  section  of 
the  press  the  number  of 
soups  or  the  menu 
placed  before  butterdy 
ladies— if  one  may  refer 
to  butterflies  and  soup  in  the  same  breath— the  lavish^ 
tlisplay  of  fine  clothes,  and  the  gay  scenes  in  theatres 
loom  large.  So  far  as  Woman  is  concerned,  taking  her; 
in  the  aggregate,  these  things,  as  in  the  case  of  Meddle-i 
some  Matty  of  our  pinafore  days,  "  like  a  cloud  before  the; 
skies  hide  all  her  better  qualities."  If  they  really  repre-] 
sented  the  women  of  the  nation  well  might  we  cryi 
"  Ichabod,"  but  they  do  not.  The  woman  who  flees,  as 
from  a  noisome  pestilence,  from  work  and  from  respon- 
sibility, is  not  the  child  of  this  war.  Her  nuuiy-times- 
removed  predecessor  was  a  trial  to  the  ])atriarchs  and 
inspired  the  most  mournful  of  the  prophets.  Her  ,  more 
recent  ancestors  must  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  in 
half -forgot  ten  wars.  A  certain  poem  tells  us  there  was  a 
sound  of  revelry  by  night  before  a  great  battle,  and  there 
were  ladies  whose  behaviour  during  the  South  African 
war  was  not  all  the  most  particular  could  ha\"e  wished. 
The  type  is  to  be  found  even  in  Gentle  Germany,  where 
she  rustles  and  shines  on  war  profits.  In  that  land, 
(however,  females — as  the  Jane  Austen  school  would  say- 
are  less  hampered  by  pretty  manners  than  civihsed 
iDcople.  As  a  result  German  papers  proclaim  that  hair 
has  been  pulled  and  cheeks  scratched  by  the  upright,  as  a 
protest  against  show  and  frivolity,  and  we  are  thus  sup- 
plied with  a  relish  for  our  morning  egg  or  bacon  (never 
;.both). 

I    Thanks  to  dismal  writers  and  to  successful  plays,  there 

■  is  danger  that  many  of  our  own  people  here  and  o\er- 

Iseas,  as  well  as  those  in  neutral  countries,  will  gain  the 

^ipipression    that    our    female    population    contains    too 

•/large  a  proportion  of  light-minded   idle  women ,  who  dance 

.and  flirt  and  dine  extravagantly  while  the  world  runs;  with 

blood  and  hearts  ache  and  break.     Unhappily  the  doings 

of  the  well-behaved,  the  faithful  and  the  industrious,  who 

form  the  immense  majority,  provide  no  spicy  paragraphs. 

To  paraphase  "  G.K.C.",  no  one  writes  to  the  papers  to 

tell  eagerly  that  Mary  Brown  of  Kensington  still  toils 

conscientiously,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  twelve  hours  at  a 

stretch,  in  a  munition  factory,  nor  do  the  news  \'endors 

(hasten  to  attract  the  passer-by  with  the  tiding^;  that  Jane 

Jones  of  Westminster,  who  had  never,  before  the  war, 

clone  anything  to  order,  now  spends  long  days  in  a  Govern- 

ineiit  Oflice,  a  bank,  or  a  hospital,  turning  an  ear  as  deaf 

^as  any  adder's  to  the  call  of  youth  and  pleasure. 

.\  hundred  fountain  jjcns  leap,  however,  to  write  of  the 

^^•If-indulgent    girls    and    women    who    feel    thev    have 

I  responded  to  tlie  call  of  King  and  Country  when  thcv  sell 

•ilags  for  the  Allies  in  the  shortest  skirts"  the  law  allows. 

They  supply  "  copy  "  but  they  also  obscure  the  public 

A'iew  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women,  e\-cni  inillions. 

■-^ho  are  steadily  doing    splendid  work   f(jr   long  hours. 

with  as  high  a  bense  of  duty  as  that  which  sent  tlieir 


Discharging  Dross 


brothers  and  lovers  to 
tile  trenches,  and  are 
fmcling  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed joy  of  working, 
and  in  the  sweets  of 
independence,  the  re- 
warcl  of  sacrifice. 

rhe  woman  war- 
worker  lias,  indeed,  be- 
come something  of  a 
commonplace. 

Vet  from  half  to  three- 
c|uarters  of  a  million 
women,  drawn  from  all 
classes,  are  engaged  in 
munition  making  alone, 
working  on'  nearly  Ave 
hundred  .  different  ])ro- 
cesses,  many  of  them 
glad  to  be  emiiloyed  in 
danger  rooms  because 
they  thus  feel  nearer 
their  heroic  men.  Thou- 
sands of  female  clerks 
in  the  banks  and  in 
Government  and  general  offices  are  taking  the  i)lacc  of 
inen.  Crowds  of  women  and  girls  are  working  in  hospitals, 
including  several  thousand  V..\.I)-.'s,  some  of  them  of 
high  social  standing,  who  are  glad  to  do  manual  labour. 
Nearly  two  thousand  women  are  bus  and  tram  conductors. 
Sturdy  healthy  girls,  who  "  wasted  their  time  "  before 
the  war  in  playing  games,  are  helping  on  the  land  despite 
the  prejudices  of  the  farmer.  There  are  numerous 
women  drivers  of  horses  and  motors,  and  women  are  now 
to  be  employed  to  drive  the  Koyal  Mail  vans.  There  are 
"  stable  girls,"  and  there  are  women  working  in  canteens 
who  stand  behind  counters  or  make  beds  and  wash  dishes 
cheerfully.  Wcmien  are  working  fcir  railway  companies  ; 
thousands  are  engaged  in  Post  Office  work  temporarily, 
as  well  as  those  iJcrmanently  employed.  Hosts  of  women 
spend  their  days  at  the  A^arious  hospital  supply  depots, 
making  all  that  is  required  for  the  sick  and  Vounded 
sailors  and  soldiers.  An  army  of  kind,  patient  women 
has,  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  helped  puzzled  wi\es  and 
mothers  to  obtain  their  allowances,  or  to  till  up  the  forms 
which  arc  bogies  even  to  the  better-educated.  A  myriad 
others  work  quietly  and  faithfully  in  various  unclassified 
"  jobs  "  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  unparagraphed 
and  unsung  help  the  country  by  doing  unaccustomed 
domestic  work,  abstaining  from  purchasing  lu.xuries,  and 
making  many  sacrifices,  that  more  money  may  be  lent  to  the 
Government  or  given  .to.the  Red  Cross  aiid  kindred  societies. 
In  many  cases  women  workers  know  only  a  change  of 
occupation  ;  woric  qua  work  is  no  novelty.  In  a  vast 
number  of  others  the  workers  enjoy  a  fresh  sensation,  for 
they  have  discovered  one  of  the  keenest  and  purest  of 
pleasures  in  life,  that  of  being  able  to  do  something  that 
is  necessary,  and  to  feel  that  they  have  actually  earned 
rest  and  pleasure  and  money. 

To  most  of  them  it  was  a  surprise  that  "work  could 
mean  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  They  never  dreamed 
that  they  would  gain  more  than  they  ga\e.  Manv  had 
lived  the  life  of  the  average  woman  of  the  comfortable 
classes— a  certain  amount  of  social  life,  pleasant  trips,  a 
few  classes,  some  simple  duties,  a  seasoning  of  church  or 
charitable  work,  but  nothing  that  must  be  done.  It  was 
a  life  that  left  many  (.-mpty  corners.  Suddenly  the  war 
burst  upon  us.  Girls  who  had  never  known  responsibility 
fi'lt  (he  call  to  helj)  a  personal  one  and  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  workers.  In  their  unselfish  desire  to  be  useful 
they  found  treasure  for  themseh-es.  Work  became  a 
\  ivid  thing,  and  they  tliemsel\-es  won  self-respect  as  useful 
members  of  scjciety  actuallv  worth  a  wage.  And  the 
pleasure  of  earning  the  moiiev  tluit  pays  for  your  neces- 
sities and  lu.xuries  is  a  sterling  one. 

'Ihe  lessons  taught  by  work  are  many.     The  girl  who 
{ConlittiieU  on  /^ajc  ^8) 
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Music   of  the   Allied  Countries 

ENGLAND. 

Country  Dance  from  "Nell  Gwyn."     By  Edward  German, 

IT     would     be     difficult     to     find     any    music     more     characteristically 
English,    more   native   to    the   national   temperament,    than   the    suite 

of   chances   from    whxh    the    above   is    selected-  The  '  Country    Dance'   has   a     simpl  city    of   melody 

reminiscert  of  fo'k-musir,  yet  it  is  marked  by  a  rare  daintiness  and  grace  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
work    of   this   composer.  The   brisk    jocund    rhythm    of   the   music    conveys   ti^  the   mind,  as  clearly 

as   could   words,    a   picture  of   the  old   time   dances   and   frolics   of   rural    England 

The   *  PIANOLA'    Piano 

[WEBER  PIANO— BRITISH  MADE) 

enables  ycu  to   play   all   the    works   of    this   noted   composer ;    not    merely   to   play   them   with    technical 
exactitude,   but    to   endow   them   with    expression   and    meaning. 

In  spile  cf  iheir  simplicity,  the  txpressicn  devices  of  ihe  'Pianola'  Piar.o  are  intensely  fusceptible 
to  the  (experament  of  any  true  music  !ovei — what  you  feel  about  the  music  you  are  playing  is 
reflecled  in  y;ur  interpretation,  and  gives  an  individuality  to  your  playing  that  is  impossible  with  any 
other   piano-playing    instrument. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  ihe  '  Pianola  '  Piano  in  your  home  at  once — it  may  be  purchased  on 
the    easiest    of   terms,    and    your    present    piano    will    be    accepted    in    part    exchange. 

The  most  convincing  lest  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  *  Pianola '  Piano  is  to  play  your  favourite  music  tpon  it  at 
/liolian    Hall.       If    you    are    unable    to    do    this,    write    for    Catalogue    L.W., 

THE    ORCHESTRELLE   COMPANY        '""" 

^olian   Hall 
131-7    New   Bond  Street,    LONDON,   W. 
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{Cmtlimied  from  page  46) 
lias  been  a  little  humoured  by  fond  parents  disco\ers  that 
the  whys  and  wlierefores  of  faUure  to  do  certain  work 
matter  nothing  at  all  to  an  employer— only  the  result 
counts.  Nor  do  private  worries  and  physical  ailments 
interest  those  whose  chief  concern  it  is  to  get  work  done 
]Moperly  by  a  certain  time.  To  some  women  it  is  a 
surprise  that  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman  does  not  cxciise 
her  when  she  proves  inefficient.  These  rank  among  the 
lessons  the  ine.xperienced  have  learned  and  they  are  all 
.the  better  and  stronger  for  them.  The  woman  worker 
linds  herself  sealed  of  a  great  sisterhood  with  a  closer  and 
more  sympathetic  understanding  of  life's  difficulties. 

W'atcli  the  woman  worker  and  you  are  conscious  of 
something  fine  and  purposeful  in  her  attitude.  Go  to  a 
munition  factory  and  feel  the  electricity  in  the  air. 
Each  woman  and  each  girl— some  with  the  bloom  of 
sweet  sixteen,  and  a  dimple — has  an  aim.  They  give 
you  a  sensation  of  something  big  and  portentous.  You 
ask  one  and  another  "  \\'hy  are  you  here  ?  "  and  you  fiiid 
that  it  is  to  do  something  genuine,  something  that  will 
end  the  war  and  make  life  easier  for  the  unborn  children. 
Often  the  unseen  face  of  the  man  in  khaki  or  in  blue  is 
the  inspiration  to  greater  exertion,  but  whether  a  woman 
is  inarticulate  or  outspoken  you  know  that  she  is  one  who 


Canteen   Service   Window 

has  heard  the  call  of  Mother  England  to  her  daughters 
and  has  answered  with  passionate  loyalty. 

If  you  visit  the  danger  rooms  where  women  work  among 
high  explosives — some  of  them  gentle  pretty  girls — you 
realise  that  they  have  taken  up  this  work  with  a  true 
sense  of  its  importance.  Of  one  girl  I  asked  "  Why 
are  you  doing  this  ?  "  and  she  replied  "  Why  should  the 
men  face  all  the  danger?  After  all  I'd  sooner  help  to 
destroy  (icrmans  who  want  to  make  life  miserable  for  our 
kiddies  than  do  work  that  doesn't  count  in  the  war." 

I  know  a  gently-bred  young  artist  who  for  months  has 
done  some  of  the  dirtiest  night-work  in  a  munition  factory 
— work  that  soaks  her  clothes  with  oil. 

"  Someone  has  to  do  it,"  she  says  smilingly,  "  and  I 
mightn't  be  so  good  at  the  more  expert  kind  of  job." 

It  is  a  familiar  sneer  to  say  that  the  workers,  espccialJy 
munition  workers,  are  making  fortunes  and  buying  fur 
coats  and  diamonds  and  gold  watches,  though  I  have 
noticed  that  one's  informant  seldom  knows  these  highly- 
paid  ladies  personally.  Munition  and  other  workers 
being  human  it  is  cpiite  likely  that  some  of  them  spend 
money  unwisely,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  under- 
value their  work  because  a  few  copy  the  idle  women. 

^\^^o  that  has  known  the  joy  of  being  worth  something 
to  the  comnnmity  will  settle  down  after  the  war  to  a  pur- 
poseless existence  ? 


Books    of  the    Year 

THE  second  year  of  the  war  shows  that  the 
interest  in  really  good  fiction,  and  in  all  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  "  Literature,"  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  Publishers,  who  feared  at  the  outset  that  the 
war  would  close  down  houses  that  had  existed  the  greater 
part  of  a  century,  found  that  as  has  always  been  the  case 
— the  nian  who  can  tell  a  good  story  is  always  certain  of 
an  audience,  and  the  man  who  has  a  thought  to  express, 
as  long  as  either  the  thought  or  the  form  of  expression  is 
new,  finds  his  public  automatically.  Neither  war  nor 
peace  affects  the  fact  that,  since  the  permutations  of  the 
alphabet  replaced  the  strains  of  the  minstrel,  men  and 
women  will  read,  as  long  as  one  can  be  found  to  write. 

In  the  matter  of  books  on  the  war,  the  great  artist 
who  can  combine  fact  and  fiction  in  the  way  that  Buchanan 
and  Tolstoi  and  others  have  done  for  previous  wars,  has 
yet  to  arise.  Wells'  really  great  novel,  Mr.  Briilin;^ 
Sees  it  Through,  won  to  its  place  because  it  mirrors  the 
macrocosm — it  is  not  so  much  fiction  as  the  reflex  of 
what  all  men  are  feeling,  and  for  that  reason  the  British 
world  reads — and  to  a  certain  extent  slobljers  over — 
Britling.  Another  book  that  has  won  to  a  good  place  is 
E.  F.  Benson's  Mike,  and  here  again  the  appeal  to  the 
individual  is  responsible  for  a  real  success. 

In  war  books  pure  and  simple,  records  of  actual  ex- 
perience, there  are  two  really  outstanding  volumes  : 
these  are  Ian  Hay's  First  Hundred  Thousand,  and  Boyd 
Cable's  Between  the  Lines.  These  men,  as  Kipling  has  so 
aptly  expressed  it,  have  each  "  sung  of  the  little  things 
he  knows  about,"  and  the  fact  that  the  public  has  set 
these  books  among  the  "  best  sellers  "  of  the  year  proves 
that  personal  experience  is  an  author's  greatest  asset. 

Mr.  John  Lane  states  that  fiction  by  old  favourites, 
such  as  W  J.  Locke,  Muriel  Hinc,  E.  E.  Mills  Young, 
and  their  like,  has  lost  none  of  its  appeal  to  the  library 
subscriber.  Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Co.  confess  that  the 
demand  is  principally  for  fiction,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  is  now, 
as  ever,  feminine — save  for  invalid  masculinity.  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder,  apart  from  Boyd  Cable,  state  that  the 
demand  is  for  good  novels,  biographies,  and  \'olumes  of 
"  recollections."  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  endorse 
this  by  giving  first  place  among  sellers  to  Edward  Clodd's 
Memories,  and  award  honourable  mention  among  novels 
to  S.  P.  B.  Mais'  April's  Lonely  Soldier,  a  book  which, 
while  cast  in  novel  form,  still  mirrors  civilian  views  and 
reflections  on  the  war. 

A  curious  feature  of  war  psychology  is  noted  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  who  state  that  there  is  no  exceptional 
demand  for  books  of  an  altruistic  character.  This 
feature  is  emphasised  by  Messrs.  WiUiams  and  Norgate's 
statement  that  the  effect  of  the  war  has  been  an 
enhancing  and  broadening  of  the  appreciation  of  books 
of  real  merit  ;  social  science,  history,  and  science  pure 
and  simple  being  in  general  request.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  notes  a  great  demand  for  verse  of  the 
popular  order,  and  Mr.  John  Murray  says  that  price 
rather  than  quality  dominates  sales.  Mr.  Heinemann 
mentions  that  cheap  reprints  ha\-e  had  a  big  sale,  and 
on  the  whole,  "  War  books"  have  sold  best.  The  most 
optimistic  of  publishers  arc  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  who  remark  that  the  demand  for  books  of  a 
general  character,  and  particularly  fiction,  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  see  good  evidence  that  before  the  settle- 
ment of  peace  the  pre-war  position  will  be  reached  again. 

There  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  publishing 
business,  evidence  of  a  great  demand  for  cheap  editions, 
and  for  books  dealing  with  the  war,  as  well  as  a  revival 
of  interest  in  biographies  and  memoirs.  The  demand 
for  cheap  editions  is,  of  course,  a  corollary  of  the  work 
done  by  the  many  military  hospitals — since  sick  men 
must  read — and  the  demand  for  books  dealing  with  the 
war  is  evidence  that,  so  far  as  the  civilian  population  is 
concerned,  this  war  has  been  reaUsed  as  a  very  vital 
matter.  As  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  real  literature, 
apart  from  the  war — neither  publishers  nor  ordinary 
mortals  can  foresee  or  forecast  the  demand  for  a  particular 
class  of  book  ;  if  they  could,  writing  would  cease  to  be  an 
art,  and  publishing  would  become  a  stereotyped  and 
custom-bound  trade.  Which,  to  misquote  Euclid,  would 
be  absurd. 
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AN  EARLY 
LANDSHIP." 


The  hu(,'e  machine  shown  here  was 
brought  up  to  the  walls  of  the  castle 
to  attack  the  defenders  on  the 
parapets.  The  moat  was  filled  in 
with  rubbish  and  the  machine 
gradually  pushed  forward  till  its 
drawbridge  could  reach  the  walls. 
The  delenders  endeavoured  to  set  it 
on  fire,  and  a  covering  cf  hides  was 
used  as  a  prelection  against  burning 
arrows.  The  attackers  ran  up  the 
la''ders  behind  and  streamed  on  to 
the  parapet  to  effect  the  breach. 
The  "sally-port"  one  sees  in  old 
castles  was  to  allow  the  defenders 
to  come  out  and  fire  or  detlrov  the 
machine. 


If  illness  threatens  a 
breach— reinforce  with  Bovril 


If  you  let  yourself  get  '  run  down  "  the 
germs  of  illness  break  through  the  defen- 
sive forces  of  your  body  and  you  fall  a 
victim.  To-day  more  than  ever  you  need 
to  hold  the  fortress  of  your  health  intact. 
The  nation  needs  your  work.  The  nation 
cannot  afford  that  you  should  fall  out  of  the 
fight.      Maintain  your  health  with  Bovril. 

The  wonderful  body-building  powers 
of  Bovril  give  you  more  strength  to  resist 


the  attacks  of  illness.  You  are  sure  of 
being  nourished  if  you  take  Bovril. 

And  Bovril  gives  you  that  fine  sense  of 
energy  and  vitality  which  makes  it  a  joy 
to  accomplish  big  work.  Indeed,  Bovril 
may  well  be  termed  "concentrated 
energy."  for  it  takes  a  joint  of  beef  to 
make  a  bottle  of  Bovril. 

Start  taking  Bovril  to-day  —  but 
remember  it  must  be   Bovril. 


For  the  Front. — The  most  convenient  pack 
to  send  out  to  Officers  is  Compai^ning 
Bocrit.     Six  4-oz.  jars  in  a  comfact  parcel. 

The  Body-Building  Powers  of  Bovril  proved 
to   be   10  to  20  times   the  amount   taken 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  beef,  the 
raw  material  of  Bovril,  the  price  of  Bovril  has 
not  been  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
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I  *'Wde  8au  de  Cologne  J  prefer"     | 

=  T    ADIES  who  exercise  a  refined  dis-        = 

M  -L^  crimination  in  the  selection  of  their        H 

m  perfumes    find    that    Yardley's    Eau    de        1 

I  Cologne  best  satisfies  their  critical  tastes.        m 

I  They  prefer  Yardley's.                                        E 

M  If  you  have  not  used  it  get  a  bottle  to-     .  B 

J  day  and  compare  it  with   the   best  you        B 

J  have   hitherto  used.                                               ( 

J  The  charm   of  its  delicate  fragrance  and        B 

I  the  power  of  its  refreshing  and  invigora-        B 

B  ting  qualities — the  proof  of  its  purity —       B 

M  will  establish    its    claim    to   a    place    on        1 

I  your  dressing  table.                                                B 

I  ^rdleys  I 

I  Eau  de  Cologne 

I  Although   the   best — it  costs    no    more, 

J  4  02.   bottle,    as    illustrated. 

I  2/6 

=  The  original    package 

g  contains  \  doz.  4  oz.  bottles. 

I  '  14/6 

g  Th'tt  is  a  tasteful  sealed  pack- 

J  age     and    forms     a    present 

g  certain  of  appreciation, 

s  Wickered    Bottles. 

B  J  pint,  4/-              I'int,  7  6 

^  Quart,  15/.    Magnum,  30- 

J  For  Cut    Glass   Bottles  and    other  gift    styles   and    sizes,    see 

=  Price  List — post  free. 

I  The  Name  is  the  Hall- Mark  of  ^ality 

I  ^rdley  S  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

I  AND    OF    ALL    HIGH-CLASS    CHEMISTS    AND    STORES. 

~  IllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllPIIIIIIIIII^ 


The  Original    Package 


Soane  &  Smith  Ltd. 

"THE  SPECIALITE  HOUSE  OF  ORIGINALITIES." 

462  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

Telephone:  Paddinston  2634.  Telesrams  :  **  Earthenwesdo,  London." 

Specialists  in  the  Reproduction  of  China  and  Glass. 

Floating  -  Flower    Bowls 

In   Oricinal  and   Exclusive    Forms. 

APPROPRIATE  &  ATTRACTIVE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


THE  WEDGWOOD  SOLID  BLACK  BASALT  WARE. 

Ori(;inalcd   in  the  year    1776  by  Josiah  Wedgwood.       lis  dullness  ihrows 
(orwartJ  ihe  beautiful  nalural  colours  of  the  Howers. 


DeiignNo.  I. — An  exclusive  flanacd  >hap«         Design    No.   2. -Incurved     thape    in    the 

in  the  Wedgwood  Black  Baialt  Ware.         Wedgwood  Black  Basalt  Ware.     The  birds 

14  in-,   16/6       16  in..  25/-  are  white  china,  and  can  be  fixed  on  in  any 

position  with  plasticine  modelling  clay. 
(The  black  carved  wood  stand  is  extra).  Including  birds — 12  in..  21/-      13  in..  25/- 


THE  OLD  PUCE  COLOUR  GLASS. 

Alter  continuous   experiments    this    colour    \\  now    absolutely    perfect   and 
produces  a  most  beautiful  effect. 


Design   No.   3. — Old  Puce  Colour  Glass. 
Diameter      10  12  14  ins. 

14/6      17/6     22/6  each. 
(Black  carved  wood  stand  extra). 


Design    No.  4. — Old   Puce  'Colour  Glai! 
New  incurved  shape. 

10  12  14  ins. 

21/.        25/-       32/6  each. 

(Black  carved  wood  stand  extra). 


ALABASTER  GLASS. 

Originated  from  a  stone,  known  as  alabaster.         By  a  recent  discovery  it  has 

been  made  possible  to  blend  this  semi-opaque  alabaster  glass  with  a  variety  cf 

soft  colours,  producing  a  most  beautiful  effect,  which  is  not  only  pleasing  to 

the  eye,  but  quite  unique  in  character. 


Design  No.  5.— In  three  colours:  Diameter    10         12        14in«. 

Rose,  green,  and  blue.  20/-     25'-    30/- each. 

(Black  carved  wood  stand  extra). 


¥ 


Design     No.     6.  -  English     Plain     White 

Cryilal  Glass. 

Diameter         10  12  14  ins. 

10/        14/6         18/6 

This  is  on  a  bevelled  mirror  which  reflects 

the  flower*  'extra). 


Design  No.  7. — Rcprcduction  of  the    Old 

NeUon  Goblet,  in  the  solid  old  puce  colour 

glais.     Very  effective  for  floral  decorations. 

lOini.  high.  17/6      I2in8.  high.  25/- 

(Black  carved  wood  &t^nd  extra). 


The  sundry  articles  shown  are  extra,  and  may  be  supt>li«d  separately  to  suit  one's  own  ideas. 


Tlie    Black    Carved     Wood     Stands     are 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  imports  of  which  are 
now  prohibited.    We  have  a  limited  num- 
ber only  at  27/6  each 

Green    Glass    Hanging    Frogi,    2/-    each. 


Round  Bevelled  Polish  Mirrors. 

12  14  16  18  ins. 

7/6         11/6         16/-         21/.each. 
Flower  Blocks.     3  4       4i        S  ins. 

1/-     1/6     2/-     3/- each. 
Class  Swans,  2/9  each. 


Artificial    Flowers    lor  Floating,   In    protrcss. 

WW  jQj^jjg  4  SUITE,  Ltd. 

"  THE  HOUSE  OF  TOBY  JUG  FAME." 
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The  Golden  Triangle 

By  Maurice  Leblanc 

[Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos] 


Synopsis  :  Captain  Patrice  Belval,  a  wounded  French 
officer,  overhears  in  a  restaurant  in  Paris  the  details  of  a 
plot  between  two  men  for  the  abduction  of  a  nurse  who  is 
known  to  her  patients  as  "  Little  Mother  Coralic."  Belval 
gathers  together  seven  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Rue  Pierre 
Charron,  and  defeats  the  plan  of  the  abductors,  who  try 
to  get  Little  Mother  Coralie  away  in  a  taxicab.  Belval 
takes  Coralie  to  his  house,  ivhither  one  of  his  seven  men 
brings  one  of  the  abductors,  who,  before  he  can  be  questioned, 
is  strangled  by  his  confederates  in  the  room  in  which  he 
has  been  confined.  Belval,  feeling  that  the  fact  of  having 
been  maimed  in  the  service  of  his  country  is  an  honour 
rather  than  a  disability,  declares  his  love  to  Coralie,  only 
to  be  told  by  her  that  she  is  already  married,  and  that  he 
must  make  no  further  effort  even  to  retain  her  friendship 
— she  suggests  that  there  might  bz  danger  for  him  in  a  friend- 
ship with  herself.  That  night,  after  Coralie  has  left  him, 
Belval  has  sent  to  him  anonymously  a  bo.x  containing 
a  large  rusty  key,  and  later  he  sees  in  the  skv  a  rain  of 
sparks,  which  had  bsen  mentioned  by  Coralie's  would-be 
abductors  as  a  signal  possessing  mysterious  significance. 
He  goes  out  with  his  servant,  Ya-Bon,  to  try  to  ascertain 
the  source  of  the  rain  of  sparks,  and  quite  by  accident,  sees 
one  of  Coralie's  would-be  abductors,  in  company  with  four 
other  men,  break  into  a  house  in  the  Rue  Raynouard.  By 
means  of  the  rusty  key,  Belval  gains  access  to  the  house, 
in  which  he  finds  the  five  men  torturing  another  man, 
obviously  with  a  view  to  extracting  information  from  him. 
Just  as  Belval  is  about  to  rescue  the  victim,  he  sees  that 
Coralie,  horror-stricken,  is  also  watching  the  torturers  at 
their  work. 

CHAPTER    IV 
Before  the  Flames 

LITTLE  Mother  Coralie  !  Coralie  concealed  in  this 
house  into  which  her  assailants  had  forced  their 
way  and  in  which  she  herself  was  hiding,  through 
force  of  circumstances  which  were  incapable  of 
explanation. 

His  first  idea,  which  would  at  least  have  solved  one  of  the 
riddles,  was  that  she  also  had  entered  from  the  lane,  gone  inti 
the  house  by  the  steps  and  in  this  way  opened  a  passage  for 
him.  But,  in  that  case,  how  had  she  procured  the  means  of 
carrj'ing  out  this  enterprise  ?  And,  above  all,  what  brought 
her  here  ? 

All  these  questions  occurred  to  Captain  Belval's  mind 
without  his  trying  to  reply  to  them.  He  was  far  too  much 
impressed  by  the  absorbed  expression  on  Coralie's  face. 
Moreover,  a  second  cry,  even  wilder  than  the  first,  came  from 
below  ;  and  he  saw  the  victim's  face  writhing  before  the  red 
curtain  of  fire  from  the  hearth. 

But,  this  time,  Patrice,  held  back  by  Coralie's  presence, 
had  no  inclination  to  go  to  the  sufferer's  assistance.  He 
decided  to  model  himself  entirely  upon  her  and  not  to  move  or 
do  anything  to  attract  her  attention 

"  Easy !  "  the  leader  commanded.  "  Pull  him  back.  I 
expect  he's  had  enough." 

He  went  up  to  the  victim  : 

"  Well,  my  dear  Essares,"  he  asked,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  Are  you  happy  ?  And,  you  know,  we're  only  beginning. 
If  you  don't  speak,  we  shall  go  on  to  the  end,  as  the  real 
chaujieurs  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  So  it's 
settled,  I  presume  :    you're  going  to  speak  ? 

There  was  no  anwser.  The  leader  rapped  out  an  oath  and 
went  on  : 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  refuse  ?  But,  you  obstinate 
brute,  don't  you  understand  the  situation  ?  Or  have  you  a 
glimmer  of  hope  ?  Hope,  indeed  !  You're  mad.  Who  would 
rescue  you  ?  Your  servants  ?  The  porter,  the  footman  and 
the  butler  are  in  my  pay.  I  gave  them  a  week's  notice. 
They're  gone  by  now.  The  housemaid  ?  The  cook  ?  They 
sleep  at  the  othwr  end  of  the  house  ;  and  you  yourself  have  told 
me,  time  after  time,  that  one  can't  hear  anything  over  there. 
Who  else  ?  Your  wife  ?  Her  room  also  is  far  away  :  and  she 
hasn't  heard  anything  either  ?    Simeon,  your  old  secretary  ? 


We  made  him  fast  when  he  opened  the  front-door  to  us  just 
now.     Besides,  we  may  as  well  finish  the  job  liere.  Bournef !  " 

The  man  with  the  big  moustache,  who  was  still  holding  the 
chair,  drew  himself  up. 

"  Bournef,  where  did  you  lock  up  the  secretary  ?  " 

"  In  the  porter's  lodge." 

"  You  know  where  to  find  Mme.  Essares'  bedroom  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  told  me  the  way." 

"  Go,  all  four  of  you,  and  bring  the  lady  and  the  secretary 
here  !  "  " 

The  four  men  went  out  by  a  door  below  the  spot  wliere 
Coralie  was  standing.  They  were  hardly  out  of  sight  when 
the  leader  stooped  eagerly  over  his  victim  and  said  : 

"  We're  alone,  Essares.  It's  what  I  intended.  Let's  make 
the  most  of  it." 

He  bent  still  lower  and  whispered  so  that  Patrice  found  it 
difficult  to  hear  what  he  said  : 

"  Those  men  are  fools.  I  twist  them  round  my  finger  and 
tell  them  no  more  of  my  plans  than  I  can  help.  You  and  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  Essares,  are  the  men  to  come  to  terms. 
That  is  what  you  refused  to  admit  ;  and  you  see  where  it  has 
landed  you.  Come,  Essares,  don't  be  obstinate  and  don't 
shuffle.  You  are  caught  in  a  trap,  you  are  helpless,  you  are 
absolutely  in  my  power.  Well,  rather  than  allow  yourself 
to  be  broken  down  by  tortures  which  would  certainly  end  by 
overcoming  your  resistance,  strike  a  bargain  with  me.  We'll 
go  halves,  shall  we  ?  Let's  make  peace  and  treat  upon  that 
basis.  I'll  give  you  a  hand  in  my  game  and  you'll  give  me  one 
in  yours.  As  allies,  we  are  bound  to  win.  As  enemies,  who 
knows  whether  the  victor  will  surmount  all  the  obstacles  that 
will  still  stand  in  his  path  ?  That's  why  I  say  again,  halves  ! 
Answer  me.     Yes  or  no." 

He  loosened  the  gag  and  listened.  This  time,  Patrice  did 
not  hear  the  few  words  which  the  victim  uttered.  But  the 
other,  the  leader,  almost  immediately  burst  into  a  rage  : 

"  Eh  ?  What's  that  you're  proposing  ?  Upon  my  word, 
but  you're  a  cool  hand  !  An  offer  of  this  kind  to  me  !  That's 
all  very  well  for  Bournef  or  his  fellows.  They'll  understand, 
they  will.  But  it  won't  do  for  me,  it  won't  do  for  Colonel 
Fakhi.  No,  no,  my  friend,  I  open  my  mouth  wider !  1 11 
consent  to  go  halves,  but  accept  an  alms,  never !  " 

Patrice  listened  eagerly  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  his 
eyes  on  Coralie,  whose  face,  still  contorted  with  anguish,  wore 
an  expression  of  the  same  rapt  attention.  And  he  looked 
back  at  the  victim,  part  of  whose  body  was  reflected  in  the 
glass  above  the  mantelpiece.  The  man  wa;  dressed  in  a 
braided  brown-velvet  smoking-suit  and  appeared  to  be  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  quite  bald,  with  a  fleshy  face,  a  large  hook 
nose,  eyes  deepset  under  a  pair  of  thick  eyebrows  and  puffy 
cheeks,  covered  with  a  thick  grizzled  beard.  Patrice  wa'^  also 
able  to  examine  his  features  more  closely  in  a  portrait  of  him 
which  hung  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace,  between  the  first  and 
second  windows,  and  which  represented  a  strong,  powerful 
countenance  with  an  almost  fierce  expression. 

"  It's  an  Eastern  face,"  said  Patrice  to  himself.  "  I've  seen 
heads  Hke  that  in  Egypt  and  Turkey." 

The  names  of  all  these  men  too— Colonel  Fakhi,  Mustapha, 
Bournef,  Essares— thpir  accent  in  talking,  their  way  of  holding 
themselves,  their  features,  their  figures,  all  recalled  impressions 
which  he  had  gathered  in  the  Near  East,  in  the  hotels  at 
Alexandria  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  bazaars 
of  Adrianople  or  in  the  Greek  boats  that  plough  the  ^Egean 
Sea.  They  were  Levantine  types,  but  Levantines  who 
had  taken  root  in  Paris.  Essares  Bey  was  a  name  which 
Patrice  recognised  as  well-known  in  the  financial  world,  even 
as  he  knew  that  of  Colonel  Fakhi,  whose  speech  and  intonation 
marked  him  for  a  seasoned  Parisian. 

But  a  sound  of  voices  came  from  outside  the  door.  It 
was  flung  open  violently  and  the  four  men  appeared,  dragging 
in  a  bound  man,  whom  they  dropped  to  the  floor  as  they 
entered. 

"  Here's  old  Simeon,"  cried  the  one  whom  Fakhi  had 
addressed  as  Bournef. 

"  And  the  wife  ?  "  asked  the  leader.  "  I  hope  you've  got 
her  too  !  " 

1;  Well,  no  !  " 

"  What  is  that  ?    Has  she  escaped  ?  " 

"  Yes,  through  her  window." 

"  But  you   must  run  after  her.     She  can  only  be  in  the 
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garden.     Remember,  the  watch-dog  was  barking  just  now." 
"  And  suppose  she's  got  away  ?  ' 
"  How  ?  " 

"  By  the  door  on  the  lane  ?  " 
"  Impossible  !  " 
"  Wliy  ?  " 

"  The  door  hasn't  been  used  for  years.  There's  not  even  a 
key  to  it." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  Boumef  rejoined.     "  All  the  same, 
we're  surely  not  going  to  organise  a  battue  with  lanterns  and 
rou<:<^  t>H>  whole  district  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  woman.     .     ." 
"  Yes,  but  that  woman.     .     .     ." 

Colonel  Faklu  seemed  exasperated.  He  turned  to  the 
prisoner : 

"  You're  in  luck,  you  old  rascal !  This  is  the  second  time 
to-day  that  min.\  of  yours  has  slipped  through  my  fingers! 
Did  she  tell  vmi  what  I  appcned  tins  afteinocni'  Oh,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  an  infernal  officer  who  happened  to  be  pas- 
sing !  .  .  .  But  I'll  get  hold  of  him  yet  and  he  shall  pay 
dearly  for  his  interference.     .     .     ." 

Patrice  clenched  his  fists  with  fury.  He  understood : 
CoraUe  was  hidins;  in  her  own  house.  Surprised  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  five  men,  she  had  managed  to  cUmb  out  of  her 
window  and,  making  her  way  along  the  terrace  to  the  steps, 
had  gone  to  the  part  of  the  house  opposite  the  rooms  that  were 
in  use  and  taken  refuge  in  the  gallery  of  the  library,  where 
she  was  able  to  witness  the  terrible  torture  practiced  on  her 
husband. 

"  Her  husband  !  "  thought  Patrice,  with  a  shudder.  "  Her 
husband !  " 

And,  if  he  still  entertained  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  the 
hurried  course  of  events  soon  removed  them,  for  the  leader 
began  to  chuckle 

"  Yes,  Essares,  old  man,  I  confess  that  she  attracts  me  more 
than  I  can  tell  you  ;  and,  as  I  failed  to  catch  her  earher  in 
the  day,  I  did  hope  th's  evening,  as  soon  as  I  had  settled  my 
business  with  you,  to  settle  something  infinitely  more  agreeable 
with  your  wife.  Not  to  mention  that,  once  in  my  {xjwer,  the 
httle  woman  would  be  serving  me  as  a  hostage  and  that  I 
would  only  have  restored  her  to  you — oh,  safe  and  sound, 
beUeve  me !—  after  specific  performance  of  our  agreement. 
And  you  would  have  run  straight,  Essards !  For  you  love 
your  Gjrahe  passionately  !     And  quite  right  too  !  " 

He  went  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fireplace  and,  touching 
a  switch,  lit  an  electric  lamp  under  a  reflector  between  the 
third  and  fourth  windows.  'There  weis  a  companion  picture 
here  to  Essarfes  portrait ;  but  it  was  covered  over.  The 
leader  drew  the  curtciin ;  and  CoraUe  appeared  in  the  full 
light. 

"  The  monarch  of  all  she  surveys  !  The  idol !  The  witch  ! 
The  pearl  of  pearls  !  The  imperial  diamond  of  Essares  Bey, 
banker  !  Isn't  she  beautiful  ?  I  ask  you  ?  Admire  the  dehcate 
outline  of  her  face,  the  purity  of  that  oval ;  and  the  pretty 
neck  ;  and  those  graceful  shoulders.  Essares,  there's  not  a 
favourite  in  the  country  we  come  from  who  can  hold  a  candle 
to  your  Coralie  !  My  CoraUe,  soon  !  For  I  shall  know  how  to 
find  her.    Ah,  CoraJie,  Coral'e !     .     .     ." 

Patrice  looked  across  at  her ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  her 
face  was  reddened  with  a  blush  of  shame.  He  himself  was 
shaken  by  indignation  and  anger  at  each  insulting  word.  It 
was  a  violent  enough  sorrow  to  him  to  know  that  Coralie  was 
the  wife  of  another  ;  and  added  to  this  sorrow  was  his  rage  at 
seeing  her  thus  exposed  to  these  men's  gaze  and  promised  as  a 
helpless  prey  to  whosever  should  prove  himself  the  strongest. 

At  the  same  time,  he  wondered  why  CoraUe  remained  in  the 
room.  Supposing  that  she  could  not  leave  the  garden,  never- 
theless she  was  free  to  move  about  in  that  part  of  the  house  and 
might  weU  have  opened  a  window  and  called  for  help.  What 
prevented  her  from  doing  so  ?  Of  course,  she  did  not  love 
ner  husband.  If  she  had  loved  him,  she  would  have  faced 
every  danger  to  defend  him.  But  how  was  it  possible  for  her 
to  allow  that  man  to  be  tortured,  worse  still,  to  be  present  at 
his  sufferings,  to  contemplate  that  most  hideous  of  sights  and 
to  Usten  to  his  yells  of  pain  ? 

"  Enough  of  this  nonsense  !  "  cried  the  leader,  pulling  the 
curtain  back  into  its  place.  "  Coralie,  you  shall  be  my 
final  reward  ;  but  I  must  first  win  you.  Comrades,  to  work  ; 
let's  finish  our  friend's  job.  First  of  aU,  twenty  inches  nearer, 
no  more.  Good  !  Does  it  burn,  Essares  ?  AU  the  same,  it's 
not  more  than  you  can  stand.     Bear  up,  old  feUow." 

He  unfastened  the  prisoner's  right  arm,  put  a  Uttle  table 
by  his  side,  laid  a  pencil  and  paper  on  it  and  continued  : 

"  There's  writing-materials  for  you.  As  your  gag  prevents 
you  from  speaking,  write.  You  know  what's  wanted  of  you, 
don't  you  ?  Scribble  a  few  letters ;  and  you're  free.  Do 
you  consent  ?     No  ?     Comrades,  three  inches  nearer." 

He  moved  away  and  stooped  over  the  secretary,  whom 
Patrice,  by  the  brighter  light,  had  recognised  as  the  old  feUow 
who  sometimes  escorted  CoraUe  to  the  hospital. 

"  As  for  you.  Simeon,  "  he  said,  "  you  shaU  come  to  no 


harm.  I  know  that  you  are  devoted  to  your  master,  but  I 
also  know  that  he  tells  you  none  of  his  private  affairs.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  keep  silent  as  to  ill 
this,  because  a  single  word  of  betrayal  would  involve  your 
master's  ruin  even  more  than  ours.  That's  understood 
between  us,  isn't  it  ?  WeU,  why  don't  you  answer  ?  Have 
they  squeezed  your  throat  a  bit  too  tight  with  their  cords  ? 
Wait.  I'll  give  you  some  air.     .     .     ." 

Meanwhile  the  ugly  work  at  the  fireplace  pursued  its 
course.  The  two  feet  were  reddened  by  the  heat  until  it 
seemed  almost  as  thougii  the  bright  flames  of  the  fire  were 
glowing  through  them.  The  sufferer  exerted  aU  his  strength 
in  trying  to  bend  his  legs  and  to  draw  back  ;  and  a  dull,  con- 
tinuous moan  came  through  his  gag. 

"  Oh,  hang  it  aU  !  "  thought  Patrice.  "  Are  we  going  to 
let  him  roast  Uke  this,  like  a  chicken  on  a  spit  ?  ' 

He  looked  at  CoraUe.  She  did  not  stir.  Her  face  was 
distorted  beyond  recognition  ;  and  her  eyes  seemed  fascinated 
by  the  terrifying  sight. 

"  Couple  of  inches  nearer  !  "  cried  the  leader,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  as  he  unfastened  Simeon's  bonds. 

The  order  was  executed.  The  victim  gave  such  a  yell  that 
Patrice's  blood  froze  in  his  veins.  But,  at  the  same  moment, 
he  became  aware  of  something  that  had  not  struck  him  so  far, 
or  at  least  he  had  attached  no  significance  to  it.  The  prisoner's 
hand,  as  the  result  of  a  sequence  of  Uttle  movements  appa- 
rently due  to  nervous  twitches,  had  seized  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  table,  while  his  arm  rested  on  the  marble  top.  And 
gradually,  unseen  by  the  torturers,  aU  whose  efforts  wer" 
directed  to  keeping  his  legs  in  position,  or  by  the  leader,  who 
was  still  engaged  with  Simeon,  this  hand  opened  a  drawer 
which  swung  on  a  hinge,  dipf)ed  into  the  drawer,  took  out  a 
revolver  and,  resuming  its  original  position  with  a  jerk,  hid 
the  weapon  in  the  chair. 

The  act,  or  rather  the  intention  which  it  indicated,  was 
foolhardy  in  the  extreme,  for,  when  aU  was  said,  reduced  to 
his  present  state  of  helplessness,  the  man  could  not  hope 
for  victory  against  five  adversaries,  aU  free  and  all  armed. 
Nevertheless,  as  Patrice  looked  at  the  glass  in  which  he  beheld 
him,  he  saw  a  fierce  determination  pictured  in  the  man's  face. 
"  Another  two  inches,"  said  Colonel  Fakhi,  as  he  walked 
back  to  the  fireplace.  He  examined  the  condition  of  the 
flesh  and  said,  with  a  laugh  : 

"  The  skin  is  bUstering  in  places ;  the  veins  are  ready  to 
burst.  Essares  Bey,  you  can't  be  enjoying  yourself ;  and 
it  strikes  me  that  you  mean  to  do  the  right  thing  at  last. 
Have  you  started  scribbling  yet  ?  No  ?  And  don't  you 
mean  to  ?  Are  you  still  hoping  ?  Counting  on  your  wife, 
perhaps  ?  Come,  come,  you  must  see  that,  even  if  she  has 
succeeded  in  escaping,  she  won't  say  anything  !  WeU,  then, 
you  are  humbugging  me,  or  what  ?  .  .  ." 
He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  burst  of  rage  and  shouted  : 
"  Shove  his  feet  into  the  fire  !  And  let's  have  a  good  smeU 
of  burning  for  once  !  Ah,  you  would  defy  me,  would  you  ? 
Well,  wait  a  bit,  old  chap,  and  let  me  have  a  go  at  you  1  I'U 
cut  you  off  an  ear  or  two  :  you  know,  the  way  we  have  in  our 
couiitry  !  " 

He  drew  from  his  waistcoat  a  dagger  that  gleamed  in  the 
firelight.  His  face  was  hideous  with  animal  cruelty.  He 
gave  a  fierce  cry,  raised  his  arm  and  stood  over  the  other 
relentlessly. 

But,  swift  as  his  movement  was,  Essards  was  before  him. 
The  revolver,  quickly  aimed,  was  discharged  with  a  loud 
report.  The  dagger  dropped  from  the  colonel's  hand.  For 
two  or  three  seconds  he  maintained  his  threatening  attitude, 
with  one  arm  Ufted  on  high  and  a  haggard  look  in  his  eyes,  as 
though  he  did  not  quite  understand  wliat  had  happened  to  him. 
And  then, "suddenly,  he  feU  upon  his  victim  in  a  huddled  heap, 
paralysing  his  arm  with  the  fuU  weight  of  his  body,  at  the 
moment  when  Essares  was  taking  aim  at  one  of  the  other 
confederates. 

He  was  still  breathing. 

"  Oh,  the  brute,  the  brute  !  "  he  panted.  "  He's  kiUed 
me !  .  .  .  But  you'll  lose  by  it,  Essares  .  .  .1 
prepare;!  for  this.  If  I  t'on't  come  home  to-night,  the  Prefect 
of  PoUce  wiU  receive  a  letter.  .  .  .  They'U  know  about 
your  treason,  Essar^  ...  all  your  story  .  .  .  your 
plans.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  devil !  .  .  ".  And  what  a 
fool !     .        .         .     We  could  so  easily  have  come  to  terms. 

He  muttered  a  few  inaudible  words  and  roUed  down  to  the 
floor.     It  was  all  over. 

A  moment  of  stupefaction  was  produced,  not  so  much  by 
this  unexpected  tragedy  as  by  the  revelation  which  the  leader 
had  made  before  dying,  and  by  the  thought  of  that  letter, 
wliich  no  doubt  implicated  the  aggressors  as  well  as  their 
victim.  .Boumef  had  disarmed  Essar^.  The  latter,  now 
that  the  chair  was  no  longer  held  in  position,  had  succeeded 
in  bending  his  legs.     No  one  moved. 

Meanwhile,  the  sense  of  terror  which  the  whole  scene  had 
^Continued  on  page  54) 
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When  you  want  a  really  palatable 
non-alcoholic  beverage,  specify 

D/1C*C'C*     Belf&stBry 

ixUiJj  J  Ginger aie 


^  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  Beverage  right 
down  through  the  ages. 

•I  The  basis  of  its  formula  is  a  delectable 
Oriental  joysome  consisting  of    fruits 
and  spices  crushed  with  sugar-cane. 

fT  This  delicacy  was  a  great  favourite  in 
far  Eastern  Royal  Courts  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
it  was  known,  at  least  in  a  modified 
form,  to  the  Greeks  in  those  happy  days 
when  a  goat  and  a  basket  of  Attic  figs 
was  as  yet  the  prize  in  contests. 

fT  It  was  certainlyimported,inthe  fulness 
of    perfection,    into    England    during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

fr  Doubtless,     Shakespeare,     Spenser, 
Sidney,    Jonson,     and     other    great 
luminaries  of  that  age  appreciated  it — 
it  touched  them  with  poetic  power. 

fT  On  festival  occasions  it  was  diffused 
through  water,  and  in  this  form  re- 
ceived many  fanciful  names,  all  suggestive 
of  Health,  and  Song,  and  the  Mystic 
Moon. 

fT  Long  afterwards  the  discovery  of  the 
effervescing  principle  of  champagne 


by  van  Helmont,  and  the  subsequent 
work  of  Priestlev,  Lavoisier,  Black,  and 
others,  turned  men's  thoughts  to  the 
production  of  sparkling  non  -  alcoholic 
beverages,  and,  appropriately  enough, 
Ireland,  with  its  lovely  skies  and  pure 
crystal  waters,  became  the  centre  of  a 
great  industry. 

fT  Starting  with  a  vision,  the  Messrs. 
Ross,  Belfast,  built  a  factory  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  their  own  deep 
underground  Springs  of  peerless  water, 
and  very  quickly  indeed  the  name  of 
Ross  became  famous  throughout  the 
world  in  association  with  the  best  non- 
alcoholic beverage  ever  devised  by  man. 

fT  Delicious  fruits,  fragrantspices,  refined 
cane  sugar,  pure  natural  water,  and 
the  sparkling  spirit  of  champagne — all 
brought  together  by  the  progressive  skill 
of  three  generations  of  one  family — pro- 
ducea  beverage  which  must  surely  suggest 
a  bunch  of  the  choicest  of  Time's  roses. 

r<oss's  Ginger  Ale  undoubtedly  adds 
to  the  agreeableness  of  life. 

f[  Pour  it  briskly  into  a  pint  glass  and 
notice  its  delicate  bouquet — sweeter 
than  the  breath  of  the  brier,  the  beaded 
bubbles  bursting  with  fragrance  at  the 
brim,  and  the  aroma  of  ginger  stealing 
through  all  like  the  rich  mellow  notes  of 
the  'cello  in  orchestral  music. 


If 


J7T  Its  purity  and  wholesomeness  commend  it  as  the  best  beverage 
tJJ  for  all  those  who  have  something  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
for  the  Home  Circle  when  the  day  is  done — it  quenches  thirst, 
charms  away  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  gives  stamina,  and  convinces 
vou  that  the   end   of   the   British  Empire   is   not   yet — not   yet. 


W. 


A.   ROSS 


SONS   LTD, 


BELFAST,   IRELAND 
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(Continued  from  qage  53) 
produced  seemed  ratlier  to  increase  witli  the  silence.  On  the 
f^round  was  the  corpse,  with  the  blood  flowing  on  the  carjK't. 
Not  far  away  lay  Simeon's  motionless  form.  Then  there  was 
the  prisoner,  still  bound  in  front  of  the  flames  waiting  to  devour 
his  fl^h.  And  standing  near  him  were  the  four  butchers, 
hesitating  perhaps  what  to  do  next,  but  showing  in  every 
feature  an  implacable  resolution  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  all 
and  every  means. 

His  companions  glanced  at  Bournef,  who  seemed  the  kind 
of  man  to  go  any  length.  He  was  a  short,  stout,  powerfully- 
built  man  ;  his  upper  lip  bristled  with  the  moustache  which 
had  attracted  Patrice  Belval's  attention.  He  was  less  cruel 
in  appearance  than  his  chief,  less  elegant  in  his  manner  and 
less  masterful,  but  displayed  far  greater  coolness  and  self- 
command.  As  for  the  colonel,  his  accomplices  seemed  not 
to  trouble  about  him.  The  part  which  they  were  playing 
dispensed  them  from  showing  any  empty  compassion. 

At  last  Bournef  apjieared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  liow 
to  act.  He  went  to  his  hat,  the  grey-felt  hat  lying  near  the 
door,  turned  back  the  lining  and  took  from  it  a  tiny  coil,  the 
sight  of  which  made  Patrice  start.  It  was  a  slender  red  cord, 
exactly  like  that  which  he  had  found  round  the  neck  of 
Mustapha  Kovalaiof.  the  first  accomplice  captured  by  Ya-Bon. 

Bournef  unrolled  the  cord,  took  it  by  the  two  buckles,  tested 
its  strength  across  his  knee  and  then,  going  back  to  Essarte, 
slipix>d  it  over  his  neck  after  first  removing  his  gag. 

"  Essares,"  he  said,  with  a  calmness  which  was  more 
impressive  than  the  colonel's  violence  and  sneers,  "  Essards, 
I  shall  not  put  you  to  any  pain.  Torture  is  a  revolting  pro- 
cess ;  and  1  shall  not  have  recourse  to  it.  You  know  what 
to  do  ;  I  know  what  to  do.  A  word  on  your  side,  an  action 
on  my  side  ;  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  word  is  the  yes  or 
no  which  you  will  now  speak.  The  action  which  I  shall 
accomplish  in  reply  to  your  yes  or  no  will  mean  either  your 
release  or  else.  .  .  ."  He  stopped  for  a  second  or  two. 
Then  he  declared  :  "  Or  else  your  death." 

The  brief  phrase  was  uttered  very  simply  but  with  a  firmness 
that  gave  it  the  full  significance  of  an  irrevocable  sentence. 
It  was  clear  that  Essares  was  faced  with  a  catastrophe  which 
he  could  no  longer  avoid  save  by  submitting  absolutely.  In 
less  than  a  minute,  he  would  have  spoken  or  he  would  be  dead. 

Once  again  Patrice  fi.xed  his  eyes  on  Coralie,  ready  to 
interfere  should  he  perceive  in  her  any  other  feeling  than  one 
of  passive  terror.  But  her  attitude  did  not  change.  She 
was  therefore  accepting  the  worst,  it  appeared,  even  though 
this  meant  her  husband's  death  ;  and  Patrice  held  his  hand 
accordingly. 

"  Are  you  all  agreed  ?  "  Bournef  asked,  turning  to  liis 
accomplices. 

"  Quite,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  Do  you  take  your  share  of  the  responsibility  ?  " 

"  We  do." 

Bournef  brought  his  hands  together  and  crossed  them, 
which  had  the  result  of  knotting  the  cord  round  Essares' 
neck.  Then  he  pulled  slightly,  so  as  to  make  the  pressure 
felt,  and  asked  unemotionally  : 

"  Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  satisfaction.  The  accomplices 
heaved  a  breath  ;  and  Bournef  nodded  his  head  with  an  air 
of  approval : 

"  Ah,  so  you  accept !  It  was  high  time  :  I  doubt  if  any  one 
was  ever  nearer  death  than  you  were,  Essarfes."  Retaining 
his  hold  of  the  cord,  he  continued  :  "  Very  well.  You  will 
s^ak.  But  I  know  you ;  and  your  answer  surprises  me, 
for  I  told  the  colonel  that  not  even  the  certainty  of  death 
would  make  you  confess  your  secret.    Am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Essarte.     "  Neither  death  nor  torture.'' 

"  Then  you  have  something  different  to  propose  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Something  worth  our  while  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  suggested  it  to  the  colonel  just  now,  when  you 
were  out  of  the  room.  But,  though  he  was  willing  to  betray 
you  and  go  halves  with  me  in  the  secret,  he  refused  the  other 
thing." 

"  Why  should  I  accept  it  ?  " 

"  Because  you  must  take  it  or  leave  it  and  because  you 
will  understand  what  he  did  not." 

"  It's  a  compromise,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  ^^^■" 
"  Money  ? 

"  Yes." 

Bournef  shrugged  his  shoulders  : 

"  A  few  thousand-franc  notes,  I  expect.  And  you  imagine 
that  Bournef  and  his  friends  will  be  such  fools  ?  .  .  . 
Come,  Essares,  why  do  you  want  us  to  compromise  ?  We 
know  your  secret  almost  entirely.     .     .     ." 

"  You  know  what  it  is,  but  not  how  to  use  it.  You  don't 
know  how  to  get  at  it :  and  that's  just  the  point." 


"  We  shall  discover  it." 
■  "  Never." 

"  Yes,  your  death  will  make  it  easier  for  us." 

"  My  death  ?  Thanks  to  the  information  lodged  by  the 
colonel,  in  a  few  hours  you  will  be  tracked  down  and  most 
likely  caught  :  in  any  case,  you  will  be  unable  to  pursue  your 
search.  Therefore  you  have  hardly  any  choice.  It's  the 
money  which  I'm  offering  you,  or  else     .     .     .     prison." 

"  And,  if  we  accept,"  asked  Bournef,  to  whom  the  argument 
seemed  to  appeal,  "  when  shall  we  be  j»id  ?  " 

"  At  once." 

"  Then  the  money  is  here  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  A  contemptible  sum,  as  I  said  before  ?  " 

"  No,  a  much  larger  sum  than  you  \\ot[>q  for ;  infinitely 
larger." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Four  millions." 

CHAPTER     V 
Husband   and    Wife 

THE  accomplices  started,   as  though   they  had   re- 
ceived an  electric  shock.     Bournef  darted  forward  : 
■'  What  did  you  say  ?  " 
"  I   said   four    millions,    which    means   a   million 
for  each  of  you." 

"  Look  here  1  ...  Do  you  mean  it  ?  .  .  .  Four 
milhons  ?     .     .     ." 

"  Four  millions  is  what  I  said." 

The  figure  was  so  gigantic  and  the  proposal  so  utterly 
unexpected  that  the  accompHces  had  the  same  feeling  which 
Patrice  Belval  on  his  side  underwent.  They  suspected  a 
trap  ;   and  Bournef  could  not  help  saying  : 

"  The  offer  is  more  than  we  expected.  .  .  .  And  I  am 
wondering  what  induced  you  to  make  it." 

"  Would  you  have  been  satisfied  with  less  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Bournef,  candidly. 

"  Unfortunately,  I  can't  make  it  less.  I  have  only  one 
means  of  escaping  death  ;  and  that  is  to  open  my  safe  for 
you.  And  my  safe  contains  four  bundles  of  a  thousand 
bank-notes  each." 

Bournef  could  not  get  over  his  astonishment  and  became 
more  and  more  suspicious. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  after  taking  the  four  millions,  we 
shall  not  insist  on  more  ?  " 

"  Insist  on  what  ?     The  secret  of  the  site  ?  " 

"  ^^^■" 

"  Because  you  know  that  I  would  as  soon  die  as  tell  it  you. 

The  four  millions  are  the  maximum.     Do  you  want  them 

or  don't  you  ?     I  ask  for  no  promise  in  return,  no  oath   of 

any  kind,  for  I  am  convinced  that,  when  you  have  filled  your 

pockets,  you  will  have  but  one  thought,  to  clear  off,  without 

handicapping  yourselves  with  a  murder  which  might  prove 

yovu:  undoing." 

The  argument  was  so  unanswerable  that  Bournef  ceased 
discuss'n^  and  asked  : 

"  Is  the  safe  in  tl  is  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  between  the  first  and  second  windows,  behind  my 
portrait." 

Bournef  took  down  the  picture  and  said  : 

"  I  see  nothing." 

"  It's  all  right.  The  lines  of  the  safe  are  marked  by  the 
mouldings  of  the  central  panel.  In  the  middle  you  will  see 
what  looks  like  a  rose,  not  of  wood  but  of  iron  ;  and  there 
are  four  at  the  four  corners  of  the  panel.  These  four  turn  to 
the  right,  by  successive  notches,  forming  a  word  which  is  the 
key  to  the  lock,  the  word  Cora." 

"  The  first  four  letters  of  Coralie  ?  "  asked  Bournef,  follow 
ing  Essares'  instructions  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,"  said  Essares  Bey,  "  the  first  four  letters  of  the 
Coran.     Have  you  done  that  ?  " 

After  a  moment,  Bournef  answered  : 
."  Yes,  I've  finished.     And  the  key  ?  " 

"  There's  no  key.  The  fifth  letter  of  the  word,  the  letter 
N.  is  the  letter  of  the  central  rose." 

Bournef  turned  this  fifth  rose  ;  and  presently  a  click  v\;  s 
heard. 

''  Now  pull,"  said  Essares.  "  That's  it.  The  safe  is  not 
deep  ;  it's  dug  in  one  of  the  stones  of  the  front  wall.  Put 
in  your  hand.     You'll  find  four  pocket-books." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Patrice  Belval  expected  to  see 
something  startling  interrupt  Bournef's  quest,  and  hurl  him 
into  some  pit  suddenly  opened  by  Essares  trickery.  And  the 
three  confederates  seemed  to  share  this  unpleasant  appre- 
hension, for  they  were  grey  in  the  face,  while  Bournef  himself 
appeared  to  be  working  very  cautiously  and  suspiciously. 

At  last  he  turned  round  and  came  and  sat  beside  Essares. 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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MOTOR    BICYCLES 

For    Solo 
&  Side-car 

\Y/riETHER  you  live  in  town  or  country 
"»  you  will  appreciate  the  usefulness 
of  a  B.S.A.  4i  h.p.  Motor  Bicycle  with 
Side-car.  The  great  reliability  and  economy 
of  the  B.S.A.,  combined  with  the  special 
advantages  of  the  B.S.A.  countershaft  three- 
speed  gear,  have  made  the  B.S.A.  one  of 
the  most  popular  combinations  for  either 
long  or  short  journeys. 


Lord  GarVagh 

Writes : — 

You  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  1  have 
tried  several  other  makes  of  single  cylinder 
machines,  but  greatly  disliked  their  roughness, 
whereas  the  great  smoothness  of  running  of 
the  B.S.A.  engine  was  a  revelation.  1  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  to  obtain  such  silky 
running      with      any      single     cylinder      engine.  ' 
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[CoHliHued  from  page  54) 
In  his  hands  he  held  a  bundle  of  four  pocket-books,  short 
hut  extremely  bulky  and  bound  together  with  a  canvas  strap. 
He  unfastened  the  buckle  of  the  strap  and  opened  one  of  the 
pocket-books. 

His  knees  shook  under  their  precious  burden  ;  and,  when 
he  had  taken  a  huge  sheaf  of  notes  from  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, his  hands  were  hke  the  hands  of  a  very  old  man 
trembling  with  fever. 

"  Thousand-franc  notes,  "  he  murmured.  "  Ten  packets  of 
thousand  franc  notes  " 

Brutally,  like  men  prepared  to  fight  one  another,  each  of 
tbe  other  three  laid  hold  of  a  pocket-book,  felt  inside  and 
mumbled  : 

"  Ten  packets.  .  .  They're  all  there.  .  .  .  Thou- 
sand-franc notes.     ..." 

.\nd  one  of  them  forthwith  cried,  in  a  choking  voice  : 

•'  Let's  clear  out  !     .     .     .     Let's  go!  " 

.K  sudden  fear  was  sending  them  off  their  heads.  They 
could  not  imagine  that  Essarcs  would  hand  over  such  a  fortune 
to  them  unless  he  had  some  plan  which  would  enable  him  to 
recover  it  before  they  had  left  the  room.  That  was  a  cer- 
tainty. The  ceihng  would  come  down  on  their  heads.  The 
walls  would  close  up  and  crush  them  to  death,  while  sparing 
their  unfathomable  adversary. 

Nor  had  Patrice  Belval  any  doubt  of  it.  The  disaster  was 
])reparing.  Essarfes'  revenge  was  incN-itably  at  hand,  h 
man  like  him,  a  fighter  as  able  as  he  appeared  to  be,  does  not 
so  easily  surrender  four  million  francs  if  he  has  not  some 
scheme  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Patrice  felt  himself  breathing 
heavily.  His  present  excitement  was  more  violent  than  any 
with  which  he  had  thrilled  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
tragic  scenes  which  he  had  been  witnessing  ;  and  he  saw  that 
Coralie's  face  was  as  anxious  as  his  own. 

Meanwhile  Bournef  partially  recovered  his  composure  and, 
holding  back  his  companions,  said  : 

"  Don't  be  such  fools !  He  would  be  capable,  with  old 
Simeon,  of  releasing  himself  and  running  after  us." 

Using  only  one  hand,  for  the.  other  was  clutching  a  pocket- 
book,  all  four  fastened  Essares'  arm  to  the  chair,  while  he 
protested  angrily : 

"  You  idiots  !  You  came  here  to  rob  me  of  a  secret  of 
immense  importance,  as  you  well  know  ;  and  you  lose  your 


heads  over  a  trifle  of  four  millions.     Say  what  you  like,  the 
colonel  had  more  backbone  than  that  !  " 

They  gagged  him  once  more  and  Bournef  gave  him  a 
smashing  blow  with  his  fist  which  laid  him  unconscious. 

"  That  makes  our  retreat  safe,"  said  Bournef. 

"  What  about  the  colonel  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  others. 
"  Are  we  to  leave  him  here  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

But  apparently  he  thought  this  unwise :   for  he  added  : 

"  On  second  thoughts,  no.  It's  not  to  our  interest  to 
compromise  Essarcs  any  further.  What  we  must  do,  Essarfis 
as  well  as  ourselves,  is  to  make  ourselves  scarce  as  fast  as  we 
can,  before  that  damned  letter  of  the  colonel's  is  delivered  at 
headquarters,  say  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day." 

"  Then  what  do  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  We'll  take  the  colonel  with  us  in  the  motor  and  drop  him 
anywhere.,    The  police  must  make  what  they  can  of  it." 

"  And  his  papers  ?  " 

"  We'll  look  through  his  pockets  as  we  go.  Lend  me  a 
hand." 

They  bandaged  the  wound  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  took 
up  the  body,  each  holding  it  by  an  arm  or  leg,  and  walked  out 
without  any  one  of  them  letting  go  his  pocket-book  for  a 
second.  . 

Patrice  Belval  heard  them  pass  through  another  room  and 
then  tramp  heavily  over  the  echoing  iiags  of  a  hall 

"  This  is  the  moment,"  he  said.  "  Essarcs  or  Simeon  will 
press  a  button  and  the  rogues  will  be  nabbed." 

Essares  did  not  budge. 

Simeon  did  not  budge. 

Patrice  heard  all  the  sounds  accompanying  their  departure  ; 
the  slamming  of  the  carriage  gate,  the  starting-up  of  the  en- 
gine and  the  drone  of  the  car  as  it  mqved  away.  And  that 
was  all.  Nothing  had  happened.  The  confederates  were 
getting  off  with  their  four  millions. 

A  long  silence  followed,  during  which  Patrice  remained 
on  tenterhooks.  He  oid  not  believe  that  the  drama  had  reached 
its  last  phase  ;  and  he  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  unexpected 
which  might  stiU  occur  that  he  determined  to  make  Coralie 
aware  of  his  presence. 

A  fresh  incident  prevented  him.  CoraUe  had  risen  to  her 
feet. 

{To  hi  conlinued) 
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The  reviving,  strength-giving  power 
of  0X0  has  received  remarkable  en- 
dorsement from  officers  and  men 
during  the  War. 

0X0  exactly  meets  their  needs.  It 
aids  and  increases  nutrition  and 
stimulates  and  builds  up  strength  to 
resist  climatic  changes;  it  is  invalu- 
able for  all  who  ha\'e  to  undergo 
exertion  either  to  promote  fitness  or 
to  recuperate  after  fatigue.- 

0X0  is  made  in  a  moment,  and  with 
bread  or  biscuits  sustains  for  hours. 


A  Captain  in  the 

R.A.M.C. 

writes  to  his  father  : 

"I  laii  hiiy  iiiriM  things  here 
except  ciK.iretto,  OXO  aiid 
soups.  If  you  cinikl  send  nic 
0X0  occasionally  it  would  be 
very  useful,  uid  would  be  a 
Kreat  comfort  to  sonic  of  my 
fellow.s  ill  hospital  and  expedite 
recovery." 

Oxo  in  Mesopotamia. 

"  It  w'as  with  some  doubt  and 
misKivins  that  1  sent  some  OXO 
to    my   son    in    Mesopotamia, 


feelint!  it  mii{lit  not  re-.icli  him 
in  Kood condition;  but  h.  writes 
home  to  us  that  he  uses  OXO 
to  fortify  the  soup  they  have. 
and  asks  for  more  to  be  sent 
each  week,  as  OXO  is  very  sus- 
tainiiiK  and  helpful  to  buck  one 
up  in  such  a  trying  climate." 


From  a  Mine-sweeper  : 

"OXO  has  kept  warmth  in 
us  all  these  perishinn  nijihts. 
There  was  a  terrific  rush  on  it 
as  soon  as  our  chaps  found  out 
it  was  aboard.  I  can  tell  you 
it  has  proved  one  of  the  best 
Kifts  weTiave  rcceivetl." 
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ADJUSTABLE   REST=CHAIRS 


"THE     BURLINGTON        (Patented). 

Sirnpiy  press  a  button  and  the  buck  declines,  or  automatic 
cally  rises,  to  any  position  desired  b>  the  occupant.  Release 
the  button  and  the  back   is   locked. 

The  arms  open  outwards,  affording  easy  access  and  exit. 
The  Leg  Rest  is  i^djustable  to  various  inclinations,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  footstool.     When  not  in  use   it   slides  under  the  seat. 

The  Rcidinii  Oesk  and  Side  Jfay  are  adjustable  and  remov- 
nble.  The  only  chair  comhinin  these  conveniences,  or  that 
is  so  easily  adjusted.  The  Upholstery  is  exceptionally  deep, 
with  sprini>  elastic  edges. 

Would  not  one  of  these  chairs  add  considerably  to  the 
L-njoyment    of  your    relaxation  and    rest? 

CATALOGUE      C  6     OF     ADJUSTABLE     CHAIRS,      FREE. 

171  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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A  Bagful  of  the  Best 

There  is  nothing  you  can  send  to  Friend  on  Active 
Service  or  Friend  at  home  so  certain  to  please  as 


Watepmans  (JdeaDFountain  Pen 


The  Supreme  Pen   and  the  Ideal  Gift. 

'  I  "O  whomsoever  it  is  sent  it  will  be 
welcome.    There  will  be  nothing 
lukewarm    about    its    reception  ;    the 
pleasure  will  be    wholehearted.      No 
wonder — for     Waterman's 
Ideal    is  the   World's    Best 
Pen — a   beauty  in   appear- 
ance   and    in   performance. 

Regimental  Badges. 

The  Safely  and  Sell-  /' 
Filling  types  with  two' 
hall-marked  gold  bands 
can  now  be  obtained 
}  with  regimental  Badges 
or  Ships' Crests  enam- 
elled on  gold  in  the  cor- 
rect heraldic  colours,  at 
35'-    each. 

An  unusually  suitable  Christmas 
or  o  her  gill  for  men  on  Active 
Service. 

Three  Types:  Regular  Tyi>e,  10/6 
and  uowards.  Lever  Pocket  Self.Mlins 
and  ihe  Safety  Type*,  15/-  and  up- 
wards. Of  Stationera  and  Jewtllers 
everywhere.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed  Nibs  exchangeable  if  not 
su  table-  Call,  or  send  to  ''The  Pen 
Corner."  Full  rang f  of  pens  on  view 
tor  inspection  and  trial. 

Booklet    Free  from — 

L.  G.  SLOAN,  Ltd., 

CbclJeii  fi-oritcr , 

Kingsway.   London 
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Let    your    'XMAS    GIFT    to    our    brave 
Serbian     Allies    be    a    DONATION     to 


THE 


SERBIAN    RELIEF    FUND 


Patroness;       HER     MAJESTY     THE     QUEEN. 


President:     THE     BISHOP    OF     LONDON. 


T^HE  present  calLs    upon    the    Fund     represent     upwards    of 
£15,000  per  month,  and  the  end  of  its  resources  is  in  sight. 
Ihe  P\ind  is  most  economicalh     distributed,    the   management 
expenses  being  less  than    ij%. 

SERBIAN     PRISONERS.  OF    WAR.  EDUCATION    OF    SERBIAN    BOYS. 


Ihe  Scri'i.iii  Itulicl  i''uiRl  is  luiw  supplying  (tlirou};h  .111 
:idtriiraV)ly-toiiducted  Swi.ss  agency  in  Berne)  a  DAILY 
14READ  IIATION  to  upwards  of  50.000  .Serbian  prisoners  of 
war.  Tlio  Fund  is  expending  iieaily  £5.000  per  month  on 
food  ali:ni'.  Clotliing.  wliidi  is  grpatly  n<>pdprl.  is  iilso  being 
supplie<l   .'Is  far  as  the  mf>niis  alUnv. 


nUMEMIth.lt 


Th,, 


rn    intlittii/    ittit    ^' ikI    liiint     niithnnj. 


We  arc   ih':   <ii;i_    ?ouf'i    'll'r<niiih    v'hiih    (III/   I 'III   uhtd.n   lihif. 


300  .'Serbiair  boys  aie  now  beiny  fdmaled  in  Kngland  and 
Scotland  under  the  auspices  of  tin-  .Serbian  Helicf  Kund. 
wliii-l)  has  made  itself  responsible  for  their  welfati- 

REFUGEES    IN    CORSICA. 

The  Serbiati  Relief  Fund,  (.o-operaliiig  with  the  KieiKh 
authorities,  is  carrying  on  extensive  worl;  amongst  tho  large 
numbers  of  Serbian  refugees  in  .Corsica — improving  their 
housing  a«'commodation,  establishing  work-rooms,  and  in  many 
olhei  ways  helping  to  make  the  lives  of  these  poor  people 
more  to!  rnble. 
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THE   NEED    FOR  FUNDS  IS  UNLIMITED.     We  also  need  shirts,  socks,  and  underclothing  for  the  prisoners ; 
household  linen,  dressings  and    clothing  for    the   hospital    in    Macedonia. 

Cheques  should  be  made  p.yable  to  THE  EARL  OF   PLYMOUTH,  and  addressed  10  5.  CROMWELL   ROAD.  LONDON,  S.W.  (Only  Address). 

All  Parcels  to  be  addressed  to  Mrs  Carnngton  Wilde.  Serbian  Relief  Fund,  5   Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W.  "* 

Send  for  Latest  Report,  "f='OR  SERBIA,"  describing  the  past,  present,   and  future  work   of  the   Fund. 
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Well   Matured 
Lavender  Water 


Lavender  water  with  its  old-world  scent 
and  associations  appeals  to  every  dainty 
woman,  and  is  sure  of  a  grateful  reception 
at  Christmastide. 
Like  many  of  her 
things  there  is, 
however,  lavender 
water  and  lavender 
water,  the  lesser 
qualities  being  but 
mere  apology  fur 
the  perfume  they 
really  should  be. 

It  is  good  news 
to  learn  of  a 
really  perfect 
lavender  water, 
the  fragrance  from 
which  is  like  a 
lavender  bed  in 
full  bloom  with 
the  sua  pouring 
down  on  it.  This 
lavender  water  is  kept  by  a  firm  of  widespread  renown  and 
reliability,  and  the  reason  for  its  excellence  is  its  age.  It  is 
all  kept  for  four  years  after  distillation,  none  being  offered 
for  sale  till  then.  This  makes  all  the  difference  to  lavender 
water,  as  those  buying  it  will  quickly  discover.  It  gains  in 
perfume  and  delicacy  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  and  is  a 
toilet  water  unusually  rare. 

The  price   is   all  it  should  be,  bottles  costing  is.,  2s.   2d., 
4s.  6d.,  6s.  3d.,  just  according  to  size. 


Golden  Meal 
Semolina 


Everybody  is  on  the  hunt  for  cheap 
nutritious  food  and  it  can  be  found  With 
golden  meal  semolina.  This  hails  from 
America,  the  demand  of  Americans  over  here  for  it  in  fact 
leading  to  its  being  stocked  at  all.  Once  estabhshed  in  this 
country  the  fancy  for  it  is  likely  to  remain,  for  with  golden 
meal  semolina  a  clever  cook  can  work  wonders. 

In  colour  it  is  a  pale  attractive-looking  gold  colour. 
When  made  into  a  milk  pudding  even  that  ordinary  dish 
loses  its  dullness,  while  the  addition  of  a  little  cream  makes 
It  particularly  tempting.  The  main  point,  however,  at  this 
time  is  its  cheapness.  Two  pounds  cost  the  modest  sum  of 
5^d.,  while  a  big  quantity,  twenty  eight  pounds,  costs  but 
5s.  9d.,  amply  repaying  buying  in  bulk. 


The  Perfect  Bed 
Table 


In  the  past  few  months  many  bed  tables 
have  been  mooted,  but  the  best  design 
without  doubt  is  the  "Adapta"  adjust 
able  bed  table.  This  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  the 
simple  pushing  of  a  button  at  the  top.  It  can  thus  be  easily 
worked  by  the  person  in  bed. 

Througli  these  means  it  can  be  a  breakfast  tray,  a  book 
rest,  a  card  table  or  anvthing  else  needed.  The  table  is 
supported  on  a  forked  /oot  going  right  under  the  bed  so 
that  no  weight  is  on  the  occupant  inside.  Another  rather 
unusual  feature  is  the  way.  in  which  this  table  can  act  as  a 
back  rest.  It  gives  the  most  complete  support  to  anyone 
sittin.;  up  in  bed  and  for  this  alone  is  invaluable. 

A  clear  bttle  booklet  fully  illustrated  concerns  itself  solely 
with  this  new  comfort  and  will  be    forwarded  with  pleasure. 


Notions  Worth 
Adopting 


People  with  an  eye  to  the  renovating 
of  their  evening  wardrobes  on  account 
of  Christmas  visiting  or  the  like 
will  be  interested  in  some  most  attractive  Russian  coats. 
Made  in  ninon  or  a  thickish  weave  of  chiffon  they  are  trimmed 
most  becomingly  with  marabout.  The  waist  gauged  into 
pretty  fullness  is  run  on  elastic  so  that  they  fit  practically 
everybody.     Thev  fasten  beneath  a  marabout  square   buckle 


and  worn  over  an  old  evening  frock  or  tea  gown  refresh 
it  in  a  way  nothing  short  of  electrifying.  They  are  kept  n 
any  amount  of  lovely  colourings. 

Renovating  etceteras  are  indeed  a  feature  at  the  shop  in 
mind.  Also  shown  here  is  a  most  lovely  wrap  fichu,  copy 
of  a  Doucet  model.  Of  gold  run  lace,  the  graceful  ends 
fasten  at  the  back  in  a  ve  y  novel  way  and  once  more  a 
transforming  work  is  wrought. 

The  same  people  stock  ready  for  wear  sUps  in  white  or 
black  taffetas  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Colours  will  be 
made  to  order  and  one  of  these  slips  combined  with  one 
of  the  lovely  chiffon  coats  shown  in  such  profusion  make  the 
most  attractive  informal  evening  gown. 


To  Bazaar  Stall 
Holders 


A  toilet  stall  can  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion at  a  bazaar  if  it  is  properly  equipped 
and  prettily  arranged.  A  firm  of  tlie  most 
enticing  perfumers  in  town  are  making  special  bazaar  offers, 
full  particulars  of  which  will  be  promptly  dispatched  to  any 
caring  to  see  them.  A  form  has  to  be  filled  up  vouching 
that  the  articles  will  be  used  at  a  bazaar,  but  this  is  the  only 
formality. 

The  firm's  specialities  are  legion.  There  is  a  most  fragrant 
refreshing  powder  for  dusting  after  a  bath.  Bath  salts  are  ex- 
ceptionally good,  while  some  face  pow  ler  called  the  "  Heart 
of  a  Rose  '  is  so  true  to  its  lovely  name  that  one  might  indeed 
be  smelling  a  bunch  of  fresh  cut  summer  roses. 


Stockings  never  come  amiss.  They  are 
such  a  good  thing  that  nobody  can  have 
too  many  of  them.     A  firm  whose  name 


Stockings  for 
Christmas 

for    stockings     is 

famed       far     and 

near    are    putting 

up    the    most    de- 

hghtful  boxfuls  for 

Christmas.  In 

their     dainty 

cretonne    covering 

these    stockings 

appear  more  than 

ever  to  advantage 

and    the     woman 

who  may  include 

them  among    her 

Christmas        gifts 

will  count   herself 

a     lucky     mortal. 

Half       a       dozen 

pairs  of  pure  black 

silk  with  lisle  feet 

and  tops  cost  28s.  6d.  in  their  box  complete.     Another  box 

hfkls  six  pairs  of  coloured  stockings  of  the  purest  French 

si  k.     Each  stocking  is  finished  by  a  hand-embroidered  clock. 

Tlic  shides  are  perfectly  lovely  and  the  price  for  the  whole 

thing    thirty    shillings.     Three    pairs    of    capital    cashmere 

stockings  with  silk  clocks  in  black  or  coloured  cost  gs.  6d., 

these,  too.  being  in  a  dainty  box.     So  are  some  fine  black  spun 

silk  stockings,  three  pairs  of  which  cost  12s.  6d.,  a  price  to 

snap  at  now  spun  silk  is  so  scarce. 

Apart  from  Christmas  presents  these  stockings  are  worth 
buying  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view.  Stockings  are 
among -t  the  commodities  that  are  bound  to  increase  in  price 
as  time  goes  on,  and  the  woman  wise  in  her  generation  is  fast 
laying  in  an  advance  stock  of  them.  Every  one  of  the  stockings 
mentioned  above  are  quoted  at  unusually  low  prices.  Pri  e^ 
which  it  is  very  certain  cannot  be  repeated  once  the  present 
stock  is  sold  out.  Frencii  hose  is  becoming  difficult  to  get 
because  so  many  of  the  weavers  are  engaged  on  Government 
work,  and  the  works  themselves  have  been  commandeered 
for  other  purposes.  The  French  silk  coloured  stockings 
sold  by  the  firm  in  question  rank  doubly  in  consequence. 
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Iflf  DAINTY 

TOILET  HINTS. 

Some   Old-Fashioned 
T^ecipes. 

SIMPLE  YET  EFFECTIVE. 

BY    MIMOSA. 
£f  0 
How  to  Discard  an  Unsightly  Complexion. 


H 


OW   many   women   exclaim   as   they    bcliold    their   ugl\ 


this  old  skin  !"  and,  do  you  know,  it  is  now  possible 
to  do  that  very  thing?  Not  to  actually  remove  the  entire 
skin  all  of  a  sudden;  that  would  be  too  heroic  a  method  and  painful, 
too,  I  imagine.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes  oflF  in  such  tiny  particles, 
and  so  gradually,  requiring  about  ten  days  to  complete  the  trans- 
formation— it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit.  Day  by  day  the  beautiful  complexion 
underneath  comes  forth.  Marvellous  !  No  matter  l;ow  muddy,  rough, 
l)lotchy  or  aged  your  complexion,  you  can  surely  discard  it  by  this 
simple  process.  Just  get  some  ordinary  niercolised  wax  at  your 
chemist's,  apply  nightly  like  cold  cream,  washing  it  off  in  the  mornings. 

Why    Have   Grey   Hair  ? 

FEW  people  know  that  grey  hair  is  not  a  necessary  feature  of  age 
— that  it  can  be  avoided  without  resorting  to  hair  dyes.  A 
very  old,  home-made  remedy  will  turn  the  bair  back  to  a  natural 
(olour  in  a  few  days.  It  is  only  necessary  to  get  from  the  chemist 
two  ounces  of  concentrate  of  tammalite  and  mix  it  with  three  ounces 
of  ii  ay  rum.  Apply  this  simple  lotion  to  the  hair  for  a  few  nights  with 
a  small  sponge  and  you  will  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  grey- 
ne.ss  disappear.  This  recipe  is  perfectly  harmless,  is  neither  sticky  nor 
ereasy,  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  for  many  generations  to 
those  in   possession  of  the  secret. 

A  Strange   Shampoo. 

IW.'VS  niiich  interested  to  learn  from  this  voung  xvonian  wii.h  tho 
beautiful  glossy  hair  that  she  never  washes  it  with  soap  or 
artificial  shampoo  powders.  Instead  she  makes  her  own  shampoo 
l)y  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules  in  a  cup  of  hot  water. 
•  I  make  my  chemist  get  the  stallax  for  me,"  said  she.  "It  comes 
(jnly  in  \  lb.  sealed  packages,  enough  to  make  up  twenty-five  or  thirty 
individual  shampoos,  and  it  smells  so  good  I  could  almost  eat  it." 
Certainly  this  little  lady's  hair  did  look  wonderful,  even  if  she  has 
strange  ideas  of  a  shampoo.    I  am  tempted  to  try  the  plan  myself. 

Blackheads  Instantly  Go. 

AVERY  simple,  harmless  and  pleasant  pi'ocess  is  now  used  to 
remove  blackheads  and  correct  greasiness  and  large  pores  in 
the  skin.  You  have  only  to  obtain  a  tablet  of  stymol,  obtained 
from  the  chemist's  into  a  glass  of  hot  water  and  bathe  the  face  with  the 
liquid  after  tho  effervescence  has  subsided.  The  blackheads  will  then 
come  light  off  on  the  towel.  The  enlarged  pores  immediately  contract 
to  normal  and  the  greasiness  disappears,  leaving  the  skin  smooth, 
soft  and  cool  and  free  from  blemish.  But  to  make  sure  that  this 
desirable  result  is  permanent,  it  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  treatment 
several  times  at  intervals  of,  say,  about  four  or  five  days. 

Permanently   Removing    Superfluous    Hair. 

How  to  permanently,  not  merely  temporarily,  remove  a  downy 
growth  of  disfiguring  superfluous  hair  is  what  many  women 
wish  to  know.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  generally  known 
that  pure  powdered  pheminol,  obtainable  from  the  chemists,  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  applied  directly  to  the  objectionable  hair. 
The  re<Mmmcndc<l  treatment  not  only  instantly  removes  the  hair, 
leaving  no  trace,  but  is  designed  also  to  kill  the  root.s  coiriiilctely. 


Everything  for  Ladies  and  Children  s  Wear. 

TWO  USEFUL  GARMENTS 
FOR  CHILLY  WEATHER. 


\o.  2M  LW.— STJEDE  LEATHER 
\VAISTC0.4T,  for  Motoring  or  Sports 
Wear.  In  a  durable  Dark  Grey. 
Sizes  36,  88,  and  40  in.  with  Sleeves  33/9 
Sleeveless  18/11 
Also  in  Cardigan  Shape,  to  cover  Hips. 
Sizes  36,  38,  and  40  in.  with  Sleeves  39/6 
42  in.  size,  in  both  styles,  from  2/-  to 
4  .  extra. 

WRITE    FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED 

LIST       OF       XMAS       PRESENTS 

POST        FREE        ON        REQUEST. 


No  45  LW.  —  FKACrlCAl. 
KNITTED  COAT  (us  illustration), 
suitable  for  House  or  Sports  Wear. 
Obtainable  In  a  wide 
range  ol  colourings. 
Priee  


29/6 


290  to  322 


Oxford  S^londonw 


"THE    IDEAL    XMAS    GIFT." 


SESSEL  Pearls 
are  the  finest  re- 
productions exist- 
ing. They  are 
made  by  a  secret 
and  scientifit 
procoss  which  im- 
parts to  them  the 
fame  sheen,  de- 
licacy of  tone, 
texture  and  dura- 
bility of  genuine 
Oriental        Pearls. 

Brochure  No.U  on 
requeft    poft    free. 
Old  Cold,  Silver,  Diamonds,   etc., 
SESSEL  (Hmrnt.  Ltd  ),    14  & 
(Dirtctly 


Beautiful  Neoklet  of 
SESSEL  Pearls  in 
fitted  case  with  18-ct. 
gold  cla«p. 

S4  4s.  Od. 

Real  Diamond  Clasps 
with  SESSEL  Pearl, 
Emerald.  Sapphire  or 
Uuby     centre,     from 

£2  28.  Od. 

SESSEL  Pearl  Ear- 
rings, Studs,  Scarf 
Pins,  Rings  with 
Solid  Gold  mount- 
tngs,    from 

£1   10«.  Od. 
taken   in  exchange  or   purchased   for  cash, 

14a  New  Bond  Street.  London,  W. 

opposite  Aspreys.) 


139  Regent  St.,  LONDON.  W. 


THE 

MILITARY 

CROSS. 


No.  ti09.— Solid  ISct. 
Gold  and  Palladium 
Brooch  Pendant  with 
Bar      EHainelied       in 

Colours.     £3/15/-. 
With      Amethyst     and 
Diamond    Bar.   £10 10s. 


No.     eofi.—Solid      18rt, 

Gold      and      Palladium 

Pendant.    £2/15/-. 


No.      60r.--bulid      18ft. 
Gold     and      Palladium 
Brooch.    £3. 


Illustrated   Catalogue 

of   Jewellery  sent   on 

request- 


Vhese  Miniatures  of 
the  ^J^ilitary  Cross 
are  made,  in  solid  1 8cl 
Gold  jronted  with  Pare 
Palladium. 


Co 
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<*  Town    and     Country  ^ 


THKRI-:  is  no  aspect"  of  munition  work  in  vvlncU  the 
Kiiii:;  and  pn.rn  are  more  interested  than  the  weUare 
side.  Her' Majesty  is  of  a  practical  nature,  and  she 
has  shown  active  sympathy  in  mikint;  tlic  hte  of  tlie 
10  ler  easier.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rebuilding  on 
the  Koyal  estates  u\  recent  years,  and  the  style  of  the  new 
homes  for  the  workinv;  e!asse>  that  have  been  erected  is  in 
i%ery  way  a  model  of  their  kind. 

In  order  to  extend  tiie  essential  duty  of  })rovidinf,'  huts, 
hostels,  rest-rooms  and  canteens  for  women  wartime  workers, 
mainly  in  munition  areas,  the  Vount;  Women's  Christian 
Association,  o(  which  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Alexandra  are 
l)atrons,  is  orii.misiiif;  a  Women  s*l^ay  for  Tuesday,  February 
27th,  for  Greater  London,  with  subsequent  dates  for  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  overseas  dominions. 

There  appears  to  be  stuncthin},'  unhealthy  about  that  plot 
of  grass  next  (iwyd\r  house  in  Wliitehall.  James  II,  was 
moved  on  at  the  time  of  King  Edward  s  Coronation,  and  now 
Lord  Clive  has  followed  suit.  This  last  move  points  to  an 
endeavour  of  tlu'  authorities  to  find  more  suitable  positions  for 
London  s  statues.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  entirely  out 
of  place  in  Whitehall  Gardens  ;  a  site  might  easily  have  been 
found  near  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 

Sir  John  Collie,  who  has  recently  written  on  the  trcainieiil 
of  the  neurasthenic,  has  had  an" exceptional  experience  of 
this  form  of  malady.  He  is  the  recognised  authority  on 
♦nalingering  which  not  seldom  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
neurasthenia  in  .some  shape  or  other.  A  most  kind-hearted 
man,  with  a  brusque  and  almost  ferocious  manner,  he  was 
l\v:  terror  of  the  workshv,  and  the  stories  he  can  tell  of  his 
diagnosis  of  this  form  of  complaint  are  most  amusing.  Since 
the  war  began,  he  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
country  and  has  done  splendid  work  in  various  direction  i. 
He  is  now  an  Honorary  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  again  calling 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  that  exists  for  the  assistance  of 


women,  not  already  connected  with  agricultural  intluslr> , 
111  the  work  that  is  required  for  loud  production  on  the  land, 
and  to  replace  agricultural  labourers  who  have  been  called  up 
for  inilitar\'  svrrvice.  Educated  women,  we  are  told,  are 
especially  iiivited  to  offer  thi'ir  services,  and  short  courses  of 
training  can  be  provided  for  them.         ' 

Hut  the  Board  ot  .V^ricultun-  app  mis  lo  ignore  tin  fact  that 
only  this  summer  many  educated  women  did  oiler  their 
services  to  agrictilture  and  were  ignominiously  turned  down 
by  farmers  without  a  trial,  simply  becau-e  they  were  educate  1. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  ])laye<l  with  hitherto,  and  the 
women  have  been  band  ed  between  farms  and  Whitehall  in 
a  most  humiliating  manner.  If  there  is  tiulh  in  tliis  need, 
it  is  high  time  Lord  Crawford  si)uld  deal  seri(msly  with 
the  subject,  and  make  such  arrangements  that  suitable  ' 
women,  whether  educated  or  town-bred,  shall  be  provided 
with  suitable  employment,  or  at  least  be  given  an  honest  trial. 

The  Hackney  Horse  Society  hol<l>  its  annual  show  at  tlu- 
.\gricuhural  Hall  at  the  beginning  of  .March,  Hackney- 
are  more  in  demand  than  ever,  and  tin  it  have  been  several 
buyers  over  here  recently  from  frieiidK  nation--  on  the 
Continent  on  the  look  out  for  good  sires. 

For  some  months  Mr,  Muirhead  I'.oni'  has  been  engagiil 
as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  British  army  in  France  making 
drawings  of  places  and  incidents  in  the  war  for  permanent 
record  in  the  British  Museum.  Keproductions  of  some  of 
these  drawings  are  to  be  published  (by  authority  of  the  War 
Office)  in  monthly  parts,  with  appropriate  letterpress.  The 
first  is  appearing  early  this  month  with  a  preface  by  Sir 
Douglas  Haig.  Mr,  Bone  is  an  artist  of  international  repnta 
tion  whose  drawings  perhaps  are  better  known  a'lroad. 

I  was  an  unwitting  listener  the  olher  day  of  a  disciissicn 
between  two  Australian  men  in  khaki  on  the  merits  of  Au^- 
tralian  and  British  hospitals.  Said  one  :  "  Some  of  our  out- 
laws have  run  against  the  discipline  of  British  hospitals   and 

iConiinueii  tm  j^a'^r  (■li^ 


"Che     DUCHESSE      D'ANGOULEME 

• 

I'JAUGHTER  of  JjouisXVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  when  a  visitor 
to  London  in  the  larlvi  days  of  the  la«t  century,  made  her 
home  at  "  Orillon's  Hotel,"  a  house  very  popular  with  the 
aristocracy  of  the  perind.  Here  she  held  many  famous  receptions. 
Occupying  the  sann-  spot  and  i  atering  for  "  the  Quality  "  of  today — 
as  repre»onte<l  by  the  Ix-st  County  Families;  — stands  the  Coburji 
Hotel 

/~J  N  a  site  which  jl•il'^  llu-  two  iimsi  ari>l()(i.un  nud  historical 
^"^  squares  in  ]..ondun — Kerkeley  and  Urosveiior  Squuies — it.s 
situation  is  unique.  Away  from  the  rn.sh  of  traffic,  it  is  yet  adjacent 
to  Oxford,  KogenI  and  Uond  Streets,  near  Hyde  Park,  and  within 
ten  minutes  of  the  Karth-sl  West  end  Playhouse. 

'T'  HE  Coburg  ha»  a  rarhrl  all  il«  own,  which  appeals  to  Na\al  and 
Military   OfJiiers,    who   in   their    hotel    environment    seek    ii 
quietude  not  always  possible  in  large  carav;insarips. 

The 

COBURG 

HOTEL 

Mavfair 
W. 

rnniSTMAS  LK.Wi:.     Th,   Managtmrul  irill  l„    ,,1uil  l<>  r"-rii-f 

fiirty    mt'  >""tioii    ut    ticcnn,  minhilmn    rrjiuttfti    ihniiiff    ihi     t'ttr't.^tinnfi 
ll'itidaij' 


Hotel  Cecil 

THE 

COST  of  LIVING  REDUCED 

DURING  THE  WAR 

Exceptional  inclusive  terms  to 
RESIDENTS  and  OFFICERS. 

SUITES  and  BEDROOMS 


Wl 


th 


PRIVATE  BATHROOMS. 

Telephone:    GERRARD   60,        ./^Pply,    MANAGER, 

HOTEL   CECIL,   STRAND. 
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arc   "TOP    HOLE. 


A  few  packets  of  Gong  Soups  in  hia 
naversack,  and  a  brisk  little  wood  fire  glowing 
in  the  shelter  of  a  farm-house  wall,  mean  much 
to  the  man  who  has  just  returned  from  arduous 
toil  for  his  "rest"  period. 

Water  is  quickly  procured,  the  Gong  Soup 
packet  dissolved,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so 
"the  best  meal  for  a  week"  is  ready. 

The  particular  handiness  of  Gong  Soups, 
together  with  their  variety  and  economy,  render 
them  specially  suitable  for  use  in  the  home 
as  well  as  at  the  Front. 

From  one  of  the  H.A.C. 

"  You  might  send  some  more  Gong  Soups.  They 
are  '  top  hole.'  Everyone  likes  them  out  here,  the 
vegetable  part  is  so  good." 


I  Twelve  Delicious  Varieties: 

Scotch   Broth  I  Lentil  I    Celery  Cream 

Mock    Turtle      Julienne  Green  Pea 

Pea                     Ox  Tail  Artichoke 

j/'    Mulligatawny  I  Thick  Gravy  I    Tomato 

CONG 


.•\l't^li"»TMt?>i 


HffiSTMAS  PmESENTS. 
qf^  Highast  QaaHtif. 

THE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
Company's  Christmas  Presents 
in  Jewellery,  Gold,  Silver.  Silver 
Plate  and  Leather  are  comprehensive 
in  character  and  are  of  highest  quality. 
Every  article  has  been  carefully 
selected  and  is  the  best  value  obtain- 
able. 

The  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
Company  will  be  pleased  to  send 
articles  for  approval,  carriage  paid, 
at  the  Company's  risk. 

A   Catalogue  of  Christmas  Presents 
u-il!  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Diamond    and   Enamel    Military    Badge   on    Black   Moiri    Silk 

Band   or   the    Regimental    Ribbon   with  adjustable   Gold  Snap. 

£5     5     0 


Diamond  Initial,  set  in  Palladium,  with  White  Enamel 
Border  on  Black  Moire  Silk  Band  with  adjustable  snap, 
£3     0     0;      £350;     .63     10     O,    according  to   Initial, 


Keyless    Lever    Watch,    Fully    Jewelled,    set    in    Diamonds, 

mounted     in     Palladium     on     Black     Moir6     Silk      Bracelet, 

£SS     0    O 


TJiiK 

GOLBSMnrHS  &  S.:iIiVERSMITM§ 

^<Ll.i%llF/\rN  1      jLi»a    ^^aianeeZ''C'rSS'ai'on/*Scji!)&ra6risfed/m 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  to  H.M.  The  King. 
Only  one  Address.    No  Branches. 

112  Regent  Street  London  W. 


Made  by 
OXO  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. 


SOUPS 
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TOWN    AND    COUNTRY 

(ConlinueJ  from  pa^e  Co) 

howled.  But  give  me  the  British  hospital  every  time.  I 
have  tried  both.  A  nurse  in  a  British  hospital  is  nevei 
famihar  with  an  orderly,  but  in  an  Australian  hospital  they 
are  all  on  the  same  level.  It  does  not  work  well  from  the 
sick  man's  point  of  view.  At  lea.st  that  is  my  experience." 
It  was  interesting  as  evidenre  how  the  merits  of  disciphne 
are  rightly  appreciated  by  the  best  type  of  AustraUan. 

The  egg  and  poultry  demonstration  train  which  the  Great 
ESstern  Kailway  has  been  running  through  tlie  Eastern 
counties,  has  been  extraordinarily  successful,  over  45.000 
persons  have  passed  the  demonstration  car.  The  railway 
does  not  intend  to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  it  is  now  in  com- 
munication with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  best  way 
to  provide  cottagers  with  the  rig^Jt  strain  of  stock  birds. 

Mr.  Jack's  picture  of  Victoria  Station,  crowded  with  men 
returning  to  the  front,  was  one  of  the  features  of  this  vear's 
Koyal  .Academy.  O.xo  Limited  acquired  the  right  to  reproduce 
it.  The  photogravures  an-  admirable  reproductions  ;  they 
are  exchangeable  for  Oxo  coupons. 

Mr.  Robert  Evett  has  to  withdraw  The  Happy  Day  at 
Daly's  on  Saturday  evening,  owing  to  the  strain  being  too 
severe  on  the  artistes  who  are  rehearsing  for  the  new  play. 
The  Maid  of  the  Mountains.  Also  for  Yonvg  England  the  stage 
of  Daly  s  is  required  on  the  23rd.  The  Happy  Day  has 
been  one  of  the  big  theatrical  successes  of  the  year  ;  it  is  a 
success  thoroughly  well  deserved. 

Poor  Madras  for  about  the  sixth  time,  has  lost  its  harbour  ; 
the  Etiiden  spared  it,  but  not  the  cyclone.  November 
is  the  month  for  cyclones  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  lot  of  nonsense  talked  about 
restaurant  menus,  mainly  because  they  are  written  in  flowery 
French.  I  was  amused  to  read  in  the  Daily  Express  the  average 
menu  of  a  munition  worker  converted  into  dishes  which  ' 
identically  the  same  food  would  have  produced  in  a  restaurant 
kitchen.  It  sounded  most  imposing.  Where  restaura- 
teurs, especially  those  of  the  highest  type,  will  be  glad,  is  that 


DAINTY  LINGERIE 
for  XMAS  GIFTS. 

NIGHTGOWN  [as 
sketch),  in  line  silk 
crystalline,  with 
beautifully  printed  Louise- 
Seize  design  on  pink,  blue, 
and  while  grounds.  En- 
tirely hand-made  by  our 
own  workers.  Trimmed 
with  lace. 

PrU,  27/9 

Cap,  in  !ace  and  ribbons, 
Priet  12/9 

TOYLAND 

AYUieriDE  eXHIBITlON  OF 

BRITISH  TOYS 

A  wondCT^J  s«l£Ction  cf'^'i 
made  by  tlu  best  British  min- 
ufacturos,  including  th<  Cord 
Roberts'Mtmorul  Workshop 
<wd  nuny  odva-  chanable- 
lasritiitions.TRe  soft  toys 
iit  quire  unu^u<  and  cinnct 
&U  to  uitmst  dot  cluldiraj 
•♦• 

CATALOaue.«    POST    FR.€6- 

Marshall  i 

SNELGRQVE 

VKHK-SIHEKT  AND OXKOBD-STRKKT 


LONDON  W 


AL.SOAT-l.KKD.S-SCARHDROlKill 
^    MAKKOGATEAND-YOKK     = 


the  Board  of  Trade  rules  sho  ild  eliminate  competition  in 
expensive  comestibles.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  stock 
delicacies  because  people  may  get  them  elsewhere.  Certam 
night-clubs  have  been  gross  offenders  in  this  respect. 

But  as  e\'ery  patron  of  Jules  restaurant  knoAS,  you  can 
have  the  best  of  cooking  without  luxuries.  There  is  not  a  more 
favourite  restaurant  in  the  West  End,  and  the  menus  are 
alvvays  simple.  People  do  not  go  to  restaurants  of  this 
class  for  luxury  but  for  comfort.  Hermfs 

The  Queen  visited  Messrs.  Tredegars.  at  7,  Brook  Street,  in  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  Nov  17th,  accompanied  by  Princess  Mary,  to  inspect 
examples  of  I.ady  Kinloch's  Painted  Furniture,  in  wliich  industry  the 
Queen  has  taken  the  greatest  personal  interest.  Her  Majesty  has  com- 
manded a  Suite  of  Furniture  for  Windsor. 


Druce  of  Baker  Street  once  more  are  ready  with  many  practical 
Christmas  presents.  Small  size  furniture  is  a  great  feature  here,  and 
people  with  flats  in  which  every  inch  of  room  is  limited,  are  specially 
glad  of  it.  Pelightful  little  "  Nest  Tables  "  with  any  amount  of  room, 
owing  to  the  trays  stowed  away  one  beneath  the  other,  arc  an  attract 
tion.     So  are  .some  capital  little  writing  bureaus. 


Nothing  presents  a  greater  problem  to  the  feminine  mind  than  the 
choosing  of  a  man's  Christmas  present.  To  everybody  in  doubt  on 
the  subject  words  of  sound  advice  can  be  given- buy  a  (  illette  Safetv 
Razor.  This  kind  makes  shaving  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
nobody  once  trying  it  will  adopt  anv  other  kind.  To  men  in  tin- 
trenches  a  tiillette  Safety  Razor  is  the  greatest  boon.  Everything 
is  compact  and  workmanlike,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  stow  it  away . 
The  ideal  type  for  a  soldier  is  the  small  pocket  edition  in  a  silver- 
plated  case.     It  is  just  like  a  cigarette  case  and  costs  a  guinea. 


While  the  end  of  the  war  is  not  yet  in  sight  (lovernment  departments 
are  wisely  looking  ahead  and  endeavouring  to  forecast  future  poli-iofe 
So  are  the  leaders  of  the  great  industries.  .Motor  manufactrrer-i 
are  not  one  whit  behind  others,  and  amongst  tliose  who  have 
completed  provisional  plans  it  is  natural  to  find  the  Austin 
Motor  Co.,  whose  chiefs  appreciate  the  factors  that  will  operate  "  six 
months  after."  Primarily,  it  is  the  Company's  intention  to  deal  with 
output.  They  will  concentrate  their  energies  on  a  one  model  chassis 
of  20  h. p.,  with  a  touring  or  laundaulet  body  completed  "  ready  for  the 
road.  "  The  final  design  has  not  yet  been  approved,  but  Austin  quality 
and  excellence  of  finish  will  be  maintained,  and  cars  will  be  produced 
at  less  than  pre-war  prices.  When  ready,  the  new  Austin  will  be  in 
geat  demand,  each  intending  buyer  seekirig  immediate  deliverv-  To 
facilitate  possession  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  waiting  list 
kept  by  at  Longbridge   Works,   Northfield,   Birmingham. 


D  A  YFIBLD 

BODY     SHIEM.D 

is  the  recognised  Shield- 


P.teni  No.  5196. 


Buy  a  DAYFIELD 
Shield  as  a  Christmas 
Present  for  you  r 
Soldier  at   the  Front. 

The  U.AYKIELI)  BODY  SHIELD  is  Uie 
rLtonni-i'd  body  shield  (instructed  to 
give  ina.vinium  protection  to  both  front 
and  back  of  a  wearer,  witli  complete 
freedom  of  action.  It  is  nwidc  of  ^ood 
Gnifli.sh  steel.  This  metal  is  tested  and 
proved  to  stop  a  Itritish  SerTioe  Uevolver 
tiullet  fired  at  a  striking  veloei'y  of  l.MO 
feet  per  second,  and  also  shrapnel  bullets 
at  the  same  velocity.  Proof  against 
bayonet,  sword,  lanee,  s^ieni  bullets,  yet 
flexible,  ficientifieally  'tTMide,  and  tiiere 
fore  ea.sy  to  wear,  "rides  well"  under 
the  tunic  or  in  the  pack,  and  is  the  best 
all-round  protection  for  tlie  nwin  at  the 
Front.  Covered  with  khaki  drill,  but 
the  Shield  itself  is  made  of  liovernmcnt 
recognised  material,  with  uhich  nothing 
can  compare  as  a  proved  life-saver. 


DAYFIELD  SHIELD, 
protecting  front  and  back,  52/6. 

Post  pai-J  liritish  Isles  1/-  extra.  To  B.KF.  J/6  extra. 

SINGLE  SHIELD,  protecting  front  only,  26/-.     Post 
paid  liritish    Isles  6d.  extra.     To  B.E.F.   1/6  extra. 
Sold  by  Military  Outfitters  and  Stores  in  all  parts  of 
the   United    Kingdom,   or  may    be  had   direct    from 

MANUFACTURING     Co.,   Ltd., 

Vernon  House,  Sicilirn   Avenue, 
Southampton  Row;  LONDON. 

W'rilr  tij  d'li/  fur  jrce  Illustrated  Pamplilet. 
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DRUCE6CO» 


BAKER  STREET' W 


Furniture 

of 

Refinement 

at 

Moderate 
Prices. 


BOOKCASES, 

4£li^ 

BUREAUX, 

— 5^|f| 

BOOK     WAGONS, 

'3,V  ,. 

CABINETS, 

^mR'^m 

CARD    TABLES, 

^BiV^^^^ 

WRITING  TABLES, 

etc. 

rr.  , 

M  a  hoga  ny  Bookcase,  \A 
Chippendale  design,  3  ft.  AT 
wide,  6  ft.  high         -        -  guineas 


^^^^M 

^     Give  her  a  present  of  one  of    "j"" 
r      these  charming  Fur  Collars  cuinea. 

1           THIS    extremely    pretty    I'ur    Collar,    as 
j             1  illustrated,  is  made  of  very  good  quahty 
'            Natural  Fitch,  lined  soft  silk    merve,  and 
fastened       with       fur 

button.                   „-  , 
Price  only  ^1/- 

j            Same,    infine 
(             quality    dark 
1)             Natural        _ 

ittW           Skunk.         ^  gns. 

Tt\     ZERDINS, 

7ERDINS 

Relinhle 

njR5 

W          ',      72-86  Oxford  St., 
f                        London,  W. 

Write  for   Catalogue 
TO-DAY,     please. 

COCKATOO    KNITTING    WOOLS 

are   delightful    to    knit   and   to    wear.       Soft,    silky 
finish.  Purity  and  Strength  are  their  prime  features. 

SANITARY   WOOL    FOR    HOSPITAL    STOCKINGS,    SPECIAL. 

BUY  YOUR  WOOL  DIRECT 


From  thtt 
Coc»atoo  Co. 


AND  SAVE  MONEY 


I  lb.  and  upwards  sent  Post  Free.    Special  discount 
for  quantity.     No  extra  charge  for  winding  in  balls. 

WRITE  FOR  FRKIi  PATTERNS. 

THE  COCKATOO  CO.  (Dept.  1 3) , 

Burley-in-WhaPfedale,  YoPks. 


ABSOLUTELY 

WATERPROOF.— 

WESTFIELD 


II 


THREE     III    ^^^ 


(R^^d) 


TRENCH-WARM 


The  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY 
Trent  hCoat  definitely  guaranteed 
absolutely  and  permanently 
Waterproof. 

CALL  and  SEE  the  Coat  In 
the  process  of  making. 

Proof  of  our  assertion  readily  and 
instantly  apparent. 

As  supplied  to  Officers  0/  — 

The  Royal  Naval  Air  Service, 
The    Royal    Naval    Divisioti. 
The  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
and     to     practicntly     every 
Regiment  {Cavalry  and  In- 
lantry)  in  the  British  Amy. 

Price   ...   £4  14   6 

42  inche.=  long. 

Price  ...  £5    5    O 

48   inches   long. 


Delachable  Fltece  Lining,  £1  11  6 
DetachableSheepskin.extra  £3 136 
Delachable  Wallaby,  extra,  £6  6  0 
Detachable  Fur  Collar,extra,£1  1    C 

All  sizes  in   stock.     Send    Chest    MeasiiremenI 
(over  Tunic)   and    approximate     height. 


ISTEST    61c    SON^,    LTI>., 

REGIMENTAL    TAILORS  AND   OUTFIJTERS, 

Field  House,  152  New  Bond  Street.  London,  W. 


;   "Wrslcnnarl.  We  Hn.,  Lonrion 


Tflejihnnp:    Mayfa'r  876  [5  lines]. 


THE    "WESTFIELD"   SOFT    SERVICE    CAP 

with  or  without  back  curtain. 

Fitted  with  waterproof  lining  and  greaseproof  shields, 

16/6 

The  accepted  design  for    both    home   and    active    service  wear 
grips  the  head  without  pressure,  and  will  neither  blow  nor  fall  off. 


E 


\X/irCT»     CP      Cr^KT     MILITARY  TAILORS 
WILOl      G      OVJlS     BREECHES  JUAKERS, 

152  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W 


ORS.      I 

:ers,  I 


Boots  for  the  Maimed 


A  LIFE  study  of  the  foot,  under 
all      conditions,    has     enabled 
T.    Holland    &     Son    to    construct 

Boots    for    Officers    with 

shortened  limbs  or  other  mal- 
formation with  complete  success. 
Attempts  are  always  made  to  hide 
the  deformity  while  giving  efficiency. 
Skilled  workmen  and  personal 
attention. 


HOLLAND,  46  S.  Audley  St.,  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1841. 


'Photic  i  M.WFAIR  1687 


lam:)    di     WAThH 


Decen.bsr  7.  191O 


The  Best  Boots 

For 

Active  Service 

are 

Faulkners' 
Norwegians 

fitted  witii  their 

Graeraar 

Wader 

Attachments 


lP«Ient\ 


k 


Which  kttep  the  knees  and  thighs 
warm  asd  dry,  and  can  be  folded 
inside   boots    when    not    in   use. 


Roots 


I  Model  1  £6      6  0 


I  Model  2  £6  16  6 

All  sizes  in  stock. 


No.  1  Model  Boo!        Attachraen.s  extra,       No.  2  Model  Boot  with 
with  Wader  in  use.  Jtl       1      U  Wader  folded  inside. 

Fixed  in  old  boot,  25/- 

The  Smartest  Boots 

for  Home  Service 
are 

Faulkners'    Field    Boots. 

Faulkners' 

"Stitched  Edge" 
Waterproof 
Newmarkets*  I 

Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Khaki   Twill  Leg,  Brown    Leather    Feet. 
Edges  cannot  come  unstuck. 

To  Knee     -    £4    14    6 
To  Thigh    -    £6    16   6 

Faulkners'  Leggings 


Write  for  Booklets  and  Self-Measurement  Apparatus. 


tUlh  which  is  incorporated  Alun,  Ueberl  &  Oreeniin;. 

51  &  52  South  Molton  St.,  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 


.  ARTILLERY 
MAP  READING  PROTRACTORS. 


P 


A    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
Col.  SYMONU'S  SECTOR 

with    cKarcr  readings 
and     Centre     Clamp. 

5094,  compiek  with  I  /20.C00  Scale,  12/6 

5095        „  ..     I  / 10.000    .,      14  6 

Scales  are  Interchangeable,  7/6  eacht 

Extra     large    size,     wilh     1  1  ,  00   yards 
range  for  Heavy  Btlteries, 
5094a:  18  6    5095a:  25/- 


J 

CREAGH-OBORNE 
LIQUID 
COMPASSES 

Infantry  Pattern,  Jt4  10  . 
Artillery      „         Jt5 
Cavalry       ,.         J^4 

(with  wrist  strap) 

THE      BEST     COMPASS 
for  NIGHT  OPERATIONS 

Steady  and  Sensitive. 

HENRY    HUGHES    &    SON,    LTD. 

59,    FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON. 


m^ 


A  liqutd  compass  for  use  on 

the    :irist    :cith     KtflfSi^Kt, 


Telephone:  555  r<iuril. 


I.ic-i:ims:  "AZIMUTH,   I-HN-LONPf tN 


The 


n 


QuOnN   Active  Service  Coat 

An  adaptation  of  our  "  Quorn ''  Trencher 

With      EXTENSION     FLAP     to     protect     the     KNEES. 


pROM  the  actual  ex- 
'■  perience  of  many 
of  GUI-  customers,  it  ist 
most  essential  that  in 
a  coat  intended  for  use 
in  the  Trenches  the 
skirts  should  be  short, 
so  as  to  avoid  trailinir 
in  the  mud  and  becom- 
ing saturated. 

The  "  Quorn  "  Coat 
overcomes  this  failing, 
and  at  the  same  timo 
affords  adequate  pro- 
tection   for   the    knee-s. 

I'he  "  Quorn  "  Coat  is 
absolutely  waterproof 
and  light  in  weight 
whilst  the  detachable 
Heece  lining  can  be 
used  separately  as  a 
dressing  gown  or  soft 
warm  covering  at  ni<;ht. 
Wlien  not  in  use  the 
I, \  tension  knee  Haps 
button  up  to  the  in 
si  le  <>r   the  skirt. 

PRICE     £4    T    6 

Poit  tree. 
Or,  filte'  withf  A    -12  6 
(l«ce  lining  ^o"  ''«■ 

Only  mtasurementJ  required  to 
eoture  perifCl  fit  :  Ch»»l, 
lenilh  of  sle-vi!  t'om  centre  of 
baCiC  lo  len^-h  deslied,  ara 
heisht. 
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Write  for  our  Complete  List  of  Active  Service  Kit. 

XURNBULL   AND   ASSER, 

72,  JERMYN  STREET.  W^^I^JFS.) ,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Telei^ramt  .  "P.ddywhack.   i.on-'on.** 


Teleohone:  4628  Geirarcf. 


Aod  26  Trinity  Street,   Cambridge. 


Printed  by  J.  G    H.immoxd  &  Co  .   Limitkd,  32-36,  Fleet  Lane.  London.  EC. 
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Peace  days — the  dayso(  victory  and  all  that  victory  meanj  to 
us — are  coming  nearer. 
ThfBwe  »hali  resume  the  manufacture  of  those  B.S.A.  TARGET 
AND  SPORTING  RIFLES  whichforyfars  prior  to  thewarstood 
nut  alone  as  the  acm^  of  design,  workmanship  aid  accuracy. 
Then  you  will  call  on  us  to  suppiv  your  want«  in  this  direc'ion      To 
make  ihings  easier.  WE  ASK  YOU  TO  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME 
NOW,  S  >  THAT  WE  MAY  KEEP  YOU  WFLL  ADVISED 
OF  OUR  POSITION,  AND   ALSO   OF  THE    NEW   AND 
POPULAR  MODI-LS  AND   ACCESSORIES  WHICH  WE 
MAY  INTRODUCE.  /^j-y 

Will  you  do  so  ?— and,  in  wri'ing,  ask  for  copy  of 
•'  Rifle  Si  his  and  their  Adjustment." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS 
CO.,  LTD.,  BIRMINGHAM.  ENG. 

Makers  of   Rifles  and  Lewis   Machine 

Guns   for  the    British    Colonial    and 

Foreign  GovTnroents   and    of    the 

fdmous     B.S.A.     Cycles     and 

.     .     Moiort    .... 


B.S-.A.  SAFETIPASTE 
will  k«f  p  vour  gun  o'  r  de  c>an  wiili 
B  min'mum  ">'  trouble.  It  ovrrcomes 
all  hnrm  ul  foulinq  liH  '-brj.^tes  pn- 
lire  y  a-du  ut  tcrubbins  *nd  prrlod'ral 
rccle  n'ne.     V^u  )'■■'  cogi  thr  bor^  w  th 

Rett>\U  i>t 

ONE  SHILLING  A  TUBE. 

Ask  i  r  othpr  -^etaili. 


'"€9 


iiillMililiil; 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Revolvers,  Automatic 

Pistols,    and    all    kinds    of    High-Class 

Sporting  Guns  and  Rifles. 


CO.NTRACrORS    TO    HIS    MAJESTY'S    NAVY, 
INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    FORCES. 


ARMY, 


To  be  obtained  from  all  Qun  Dealers,  and  Wholesale  only  at 
Head  Olf.ce  and  Showrooms  : 

WEAMAN    STREET.    BIRMINGHAM. 

London    Depot : 

78  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


leleplioiie .    Avenue  H.').^. 


Telegraphic    Address:   Prtrmenlier.  Lou. Inn. 


FREEMAN  d  GIStlFORD,  U^. 

POULTRY  &    a*MB    S^LESMEN-l/Ht^URTEHS. 

I )  &  51  Monument  St.  („ ,  „  Vi ,"  m,,..  ),  LONDON,  E.C. 


Hankert  - 
irtm'i    ti«nfe. 


bllvERS  in  any  quanrity  of  all 
Kinds  ot  Game  and  Venisun. 
Our  prices  this  week  for  tull 
grown,  fresh,  clean,  dry  as  below: 
ha.es,  5/  e;iLli  i^heasants,  lOA 
brace.  Partridges,  ,>uuQg  8/* 
bruce.  Partridges,  old.  3/-  hrac«. 
Wild     Ducks,    6/      hrace;     Plover, 

1/-    each. 

Wild     Rabbits,     clean     paimcbed, 

IS/-    <lo£. 


^^ 


mpers     fopplled 

on    application. 


No     eommintinn    of 
any   kin^   Hfiur^til 


T/ie  famous 

>loscow 

^    TRENCH 
COAT 


This  Coat  has  every  latest  device 
making  for  Comfort  and  durabihty 
— Storm-proof    and    Wind-proof. 

W.th  Detachable  Camel  Fleece  X?C  C  f\ 
Lining    interlined  with  Rubber)    ^  «J  »  %J  »  \J 

Cavalry  Pattern         ..  ..        £5  .   12  .  6 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Carriage  paid  ot  receipt  of  cheque.     Only  measure' 
menls    required— Cheat    over    jacket,    and    height. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Pott  Free. 

MOSSBROS^ 

NAVAL   AND   MILITARY   OUTFITTER^. 


Phone : 

37'io 

Gerrard 

2  ttnes) 


20&21KINGST.,)COVENT 

25,  31.  32  BEDFORD  STREET, )  GARDEN 


Tflnrmttui 

Wp       "PANS  eg 
.  L.        BA  VO, 

LONDON 
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WT>T>T)l^m^^ 


46    PICCADILLY.     LONDON.    W. 

PHONE      REOENT      180- 

11   Market  Street,  «2.    CornWll.  «.  Gordon  Stree*. 

MANCHESTER.  LONIKIN,  E.C.  'f}-^'^?     -j.^  at 

8  Castle  Street,  '«  Uouogal  I'lace, .  *«;,^^»W"V<^'"^  "' 

LIVEIU'OOL.  UKLFAST.  DUBLIN. 

MIUTARY  AND  SPORTING  HAT  SPECIAUSTS. 


MAT 
MANUFACTURER 


BY    APPOINTMENT 
,  TO     THE      KINO 


Woodrow'i  own  maka  Fur  Felt  Service  Cap,  the 

Hfliic.-t  mail*,  has  the  appeaniin.'c  o(  the  K*!!"- 
lation  etiti  cap,  with  th«  toinfort  of  the 
eoHft.    Quite    watcrprooJ.    Price    S1/-^ 


Tlie  "CAMBERLBY"  RcBulat'o"  Rubber  Waterproof  Whipcord 
Service  Cup,  suitable  for  Honve  Service  or  Trench  use  h.v  re- 
pwval  of  ipocial  crown  support.  Very  light  in  weight  and 
comfortable,  entirely  .■.upersedes  the  stilt  cap,  16/«. 
Celluloid  or  (lilsilk  Crease  proof  Shield.  1/6. 
Woodrow's  Special  Head  Fitting  for  the  British  Shrapnel 
Helmets  well  ventilate<l  and  as  comfortable  as  a  Polo  Helmet, 
easily    flted   with   oae  rivet.    Price.  H/«,  poetage  1/-. 


The  Blerlot  Leather  Helmet  for  Flying,  lined 
Chamois  Leather  and  Nutria  Fur.  ensures 
warmth  and  comfort,  and  greatly  used  by  both 
branches  of  the  Air  Services.  Black  or  Tan 
Leatlier.  Price  «/-.  Triplex  Goggles  from  16/6 
to  37/6.  


TO   H.M.   THE 
UNC  or  ENGLAND. 


DRESS     YOUR    BOYS    WITH 

READY  FOR-DELIVERY  GARMENTS 

Th^i/  are  excellenUy  WELL-CUT  and  TAILORED 

and     will     retain     their     SHAPE    and     GOOD 

AP/'EARAiVCE  t->  the  laH. 

COMPLETE  OUTFI  rS  for  HOME  op  SCHOOL  WEAR 

All  at  Moderate  Prices. 


190-196,    REGENT    STREET.    LONDON,    W. 


INEXPENSIVE 
PETTICOATS 
For  Xmas   Qifts 


in  rich  soft  Chameleon 
Taffeta,  with  double 
flounce,  in  soft  shades  to 
go  with  tweeds,  also  in 
dark  shot  effects. 


PRICE 


18/9 


Also  in  soft  satin  at  the 
same  price. 


EXHIBITION  SALE  OF 
ANTIQUE  EMBROIDERY. 
A  particularly  Interesting 
collection  of  eatiipters, 
worked  between  the  years 
1650  and  1830.  including 
many  line  lace  example.^, 
is  now  offered  fo;  t-nW. 
Lovers  df  old  needlework 
and  emJ)ro4dery  are  invited 
to  vLsIt  the  Antique 
Ga'Iery.  where  many 
paMicularly  interesting 
samplers,  needlework  pic- 
tures, and  panels  are  now 
on  «liow. 


DeberiKam 
&Freebod[v 

^X'lomore  Street. 

,Covendi<;K  Square)  I^ondon^OC 

Fomou*  top  o\er  o  Cenlupy 
fbrTn!.tc  (orQuoliiv  lorVoIue 


= THE  "Submarine  "WRIST  watch  ==^ 


INTENSE 
LUMINOSITY. 


WRITE    FJ.<    PARTICULARS. 


Some  wrist  watches  are 
dust  proof.  others  are 

DAMP  PROOF.  BUr  THE 
"SUBMARINE"  IS  THE  FIRST 
ADVERTISED 

Waterproof. 

Silver  case,  black  dial, 
intensely  luminous.  non- 
magnetic, the  really 
ideal  watch   for    navy 

AND  ARiVlY  OFFICERS. 

£4-0-0  net. 


XiTif\f\V        Q         COM  ^^   A'>P»'"'nienl  lo  H.M.  Th.  King. 

DKUUJV    &    OUrtf    87  George  Street  West,  Edinburgh. 


The  Pioneers  o^  Luminous    IValcha. 


■ 
■ 


A  fine  old  tawny  Port, 
always  in  brilliant  condition 
and  ready  for  immediate  use 

tA  HARVEY'S 
HUNTING  PORT 

Supplied  to  Clubs  and  Messes 

in    all     pv's    of    'he    World. 

Per     42/-    dOZ.  S.mple  Bottle.  3/6. 

llluairatefi  linnklet  and   full  thrice  list 

of  Ports,  Sherries,  etc.,  on  aptlicittion. 

JOHN    HARVEY    &   SONS.  Ld,.   BtlSfOL. 

Naval  and  Military  Vt'ine  Merchants. 
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UNMATCHED  FOR  WINTER  WEAR 
OUR    NEW 

ALL-LEATHER    PUTTEES, 


which  never  tear  or  fray  out- 

These  most  comfortable, 
good-looking  puttees  are 
made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
tan  leather,  and  fasten 
simply  with  one  buckle  at 
bottom. 

They  are  extremely  dur- 
able, even  if  subjected  to 
the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 
edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  speedily  put  on 
or  taken  off,  readily  mould  to 
the  shape  of  the  leg,  are  as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  them 
practically    waterproof. 


The  price  per  paii  is  16/6,  post 
free  inland,  or  postage  abroad 
1/-  extra,  or  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  business  (not 
banker's)  reference,  and  home 
address.     Please  state  size  of  calf. 


r;: 


.'/' 


ESTD.  1821 


GRANT..O  COCKBURN 

LTD-  , 

25  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Military    and    Civil    Tailors,    Legging    Makers, 


J 


^THE  ORILUX. 


?? 


A  few  Extracts  from  Letters  received 

F%OM    THE    WATi    FRONTS- 
FRANCE  : 

"  There  is  not  a  better  lamp  in  France." 

"  Your  lamp  has  been  in  us©  two  years  and  is  still  perfoi  t ,' 

"  There  is  not  a  lamp  to  touch  yours  for  our  job  here." 

"  I  would  not  be  without  your  lamp  for  anything." 

"Your  lamp  is  absolutely  essential  to  me." 

"  Your  lamps  are  considered  IT  out  here." 

SALONIKA  : 

"  It  is  readily  agreed  out  here  that  there  is  only 
one  lamp — The  Orikix." 


EGYPT 


'  I   find   yie  Orilux   a   wonderful  lamp,   and    fai 

ahead  o^  all  others." 
'  The  mofit  useful  axticle  in  my  kit." 


THE  ORILUX  LAMP 

is  fitted  with  switches  for  intermittent  and  for  constant  light.  The 
lit^ht  can  be  turned  on  without  opening  the  case,  which  is  fitted  with 
a  hood  to  throw  the  light  downwards.  The  case  i.s  provided  with 
loops  for  attaching  to  the  belt,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for 
carrying  a  spare  bulb. 

"Price      £1    .    1    .   O      i^Zrv'\nrl) 

Extra    Battery   In  sealed  tin,  i/.  (Postage  to  the  FrotU,  1/.  extra) 
Extra  Bulb,   1/6,  postag!  2d, 

SOI.B    MAKERS— 

J.  H.  STEWARD  Ltd.,  "''«,5,Jr" ' 

406    Strand,    4S7    Stpand,    London. 


•THE    ORIGINAL    CORDING  S  ■ 


'^Your  'Newmarket' 

WATERPROOF  BOOTS 

are  just  splendid. 

I  wore  them  in  the  trenches  in  water  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  on  a 
long  march  from  9  p.m.  to  3.30  a.m.,  and  my  feet  were  perfectly  dry  and 
warm.  For  marching  they  are  most  comfortable."   (Extruct  train  ani^fflen  ietir. 

Our  "Newmarket"  boots  are  "Just 
splendid,"  hetause  the  material  is 
so  (lood  and  the  workmansliip  un 
usually  skilful  and  thorough. 
They  are 

positively 

waterproof, 

and  therefore  excellent 
for  campaigning  wear 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tough- 
wearing  tan  twill,  interlined  with 
a  stout  layer  of  pure  ruhher,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "life" 
of  such  boots  depends  principally 
on  the  quality  ami  substance  of 
this  hidden  interlining.  Special 
tan  leather  covers  the  foot-part, 
and  only  seasoned  llr-st-grade  «ole 
leather  is  used. 

The  Btne.'is  of  these  boots  lor 
military  wear  has  been  fully 
proved  by  a  large  number  of 
officers,  many  of  whom  formerly 
used  them  for  fishing  and 
shooting. 

The  demand  at  one  time  was 
greater  than  we  could  m«et, 
but  we  now  have  a  big  stock 
of  all  sizes,  or  we  can  make 
specially  in  14  to  21  days. 

To  order,  please  state  size  of  boot 
worn,  or  give  pencilled  outline  of 
foot  in  sock,  or  better,  send  an  old 
boot,  and  if  first  transaction,  add 
remittance  (90/-  is  the  price), 
which  will  be  returned  if  the  boots 
are  not  approved,  or  give  busi- 
ness reference  and  home  address. 


Illustrated  List  at   request. 


J.  C.  Cording&Cu^ 


Only  Addresses  ;  WA  TERPROOFERS  TO  H.M.  THE  KING. 

19  PICCADILLY,  W,,  and  35  st.  james's  st.,  s.w. 


THE     SUPREME 

SUNBEAM 

Added  to  the  supremacy  of  Sun- 
beam Cars  is  the  supremacy  of 


SUNBEAM  COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT    ENGINES 

Consider  this  two-fold  supremacy 
and  then  determine  whether  the 
post-war  Sunbeam  Car  is  not 
worth  waiting  for.  Decide  to 
postpone  purchase  •  until  Sun- 
beams are  again  on  the  market, 
and  you  will  gain  in  many  ways. 


THE    SUNBEAM    MOTOR    CAR    CO.,    Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Works  -  -  -  Wolverhampton 

Manchester  Showrooms  -  112    Deansgate 

Londort  and  District  Agents  for  Cars:  J.  Kcele,  Ltd.,  72  New  Bond  Street,  W, 
Duniop  Tyres  are  fitted  as  standard  to  Sunbeam  Cars* 
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^aulty    organisation    is  responsible  for  many    failures. 

ii  your  filing  Cabinet  has  not  the  capacity  neceisary  for  the  hancihng 
of  your  bus  ness  or  private  papers,  it  is  out  of  date,  insfal  the 

BlolK«V^ri)ickc  Vertical  Filing  Cabinet. 

G.  \V.  Ca*'inel>  hare  m«ny  advantages  over  oihrri.     The     hinged     ijoiil 
•hown  in  il  usiration  ii     ju^l  one  ol  ih-m. 

Roll  and  Flat  Top  Deski,  Book-keep^rj 
and  Typewriter  Deiks,  Card  lrd<x 
Cabinets,  "  Elas  ic'  Bookcases.  Tables, 
Chairs  etc.,  seno  (orCdtalogue  lOOV'.F. 

Pjc*tn«  Frt*      Ordeti  /or  £2  carnage  Paid  to 
nny  Goodt  Station  m  tht  British  IiUi. 

3i)c  r/loW^crniclic  Co. 

Ot^'.ce  and  Lifrary  Furnishiti, 

44,  Holbopn  Viaduct,  E  C. 

82,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

98,  Bishopsgate,  E.G. 


Christmas 

exatU  its  toll  upon  those  who  are  subject  to 
Neuralgia  and  Headache,  for  the  shouting  and 
romping  of  children  is  decidedly  trying  to  the 
nerves.  Speedy  relief  from  suffering  is  secured 
by    takiHjr   the    wall-knowu   and    safe    remedy — 


Have   VOU   tried   Zox  ? 
8ufferers  say  it  "Acts  like  Magic." 
1/-  aad  2/6  a  box,  of  Chemists,  Stores,  etc, 

free:. 

Send  a  stamped  addressed 
esTelope  for  two  Free  Powders. 

Write  to  dny, 

ZOX  Co.,  11  Hatton  Ganlens, 

LONDON,  E.G. 


They   ALL   want 

Wate^m:an*s 

( Ideal  r 
Fotii^iPen 

— the  Supreme  Pen,  the 
ideal  Gift  for  friends  on 
Active  Service  and  friends 
at  Home. 

To  whomsoever  it  is  sent  it  will  be 
welcome.  There  will  be  nothing 
ukewarm  about  its  reception  ;  the 
pleasure  will  be  wholchearfecl.  No 
wonder — for  Waterman's  Ideal  is 
the  world's  Best  Pen — a  beauty  in 
appearance  and    in  performance. 


«^ 


REGIMENTAL  BADGES  and  SHIP  S  CRESTS 


An   unusually   suitable   gift   for 
your  friends  on  Active  Service. 

The  Safety  and  Self  Filling  types  with  two  hall-marked 
gold  bands  can  now  b«  obtained  to  order  with  Regi- 
mental Badges  or  Ship's  Cre.«ts  enamelled  on  gold  in 
the  correct  heraldic  colours  at  35/-  eack.  J14  days 
required  for  delivery.) 

Three  Types— Regular  Type,  10/«  and  upwards,  terer  Pocket 
Self-fllling  and  Safety  Types,  15;.  and  upwards.  Special  Pens 
for  presentation.  Of  Stationers  and  Jeweller  «very\>liere. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Nib.i  exchangtahle  if  not 
suitalile.  Call,  or  send  to  "The  Pen  Comer."  Full  range  of 
pens   on  view  for  inspection  and   trial,    Itookl«i  Iree  f roM :— 


Sloan,  Ltd.,  ChclJciiCoracr  Kingsway,   London. 


139  &  141   REGENT    ST.,    LONDON,    W. 

FaAkmMt    Diamond    Initial    and    Gold    IValeh    Bracelets    on 
Black  Moire  Bands  or  iri  Rtfimental  Colours 


■•.  S87.— Mne  Diamond  Bracelet,  with  Border  of  White  Enamel,  on 
Ulk    Band  la   Regimental   Colours   or  Black  Moire,  any  Initial. 

an   lu  o 


>> 


No.  6.T«-Solid  Gold  tonneaii   shape     Watcli  Bracelet    with   reliili 
L.»«  Movement,  on  Silk  Band  ,n  Ueg.mental  Colour/,  or  BlickMoir 

ar  lo  o 


FIGHTING*' VON  FAHRENHEIT. 

A  HUNGRY  wind  that  started  somewhere  near  the  Norfh 
Pole  without  its  breakfast  and  has  swept  the  Norlh  Sea 
without  finding  anything  more  sustaining  than  spindrilt,  is 
no  billet-mate  for  warm-blooded  men.  There's  hardly  anything 
it  can't  put  its  teeth  through,  especially  with  a  mean  insidious 
rain  to  help  it. 

But  the  "  Thresher  "  beats  it.  Let  it  ramp  and  rave  till  it  frightens 
all  the  mercury  down  into  the  bulb,  the  three-line  defence  of  the 
"  Thresher  "  beats  it !  First,  there's  the  outsid-  khaki  shell, 
that  takes  the  hard  wear  and  tear  without  wearing  or  tearing  ;  a 
redoubtable  surface  that  the  stickiest  mud  can't  stick  to.  Next. 
the  interlining  through  which  you  couldn't  force  w  ter  with  a 
fireman's  hose,  and  protected  from  wear  by  a  tough  thin  lining 
of  its  own. 

Inside  that  again,  the  warmth-lining, 
made  of  fleece  or  sheepskin  at  your 
choice,  and  detachable  when  the 
weather's  warm  or  you've  got  strenuous 
work  on  hand.  All  sorts  of  little  com- 
fort-dodges and  conveniences  in  Uio 
build  of  it.  and  just  the  right  length  for 
trench  work.  There's  your  "  Thresher  " 
—the  fighting  coat  that  12.000  officers 
wear,  that  the  War  Office  recom- 
mended to  O.C.'s  the  first  winter  of  the 
war.  and  of  which  so  many  feeble 
copies  are  made  end  sold  on  the 
strength  of  the  "Thresher"  merits. 
Make  sure  yours  is  the  genuine 
"  Thresher"-  look  for  the  Thresher  & 
Cjlenny  label. 


-Pine  Diamond  Bracelet,    on    Bl.ick   Moire  or   Regimental 
coloured    R.ind.  «nv   Initial. 

«:io  lo  o 

These  Bracelets  are  supplied  with  a  Gold  Adjustable  Clip  Faslenine 
to  lit  any    Wrist.  * 

A   CHOtCK  SBLECTION  FOR   INSPECTION. 


7~ff£ 


'mM 


By  Al^poinfmitt  to 
HM  tki  King. 


Trencli     Coat    with    detachable    pq    o    a 

sheepskin   lining  ...    «to  .0.0 

Trench    Coat     wi'h    d' tachable     «•/•/.„ 

"Kamelcotf   lining     ...    1.0. 0.O 

Cayalry    type    with    knee    flapi   and   aaddlo 

guscet  extra     15/6 

Send  size  of  chest  and  apfiroximntc  beight. 
and  to  avoid  any  delay  eouloee  cheque  when 
ordering. 

THRESHER    &   GLENNY 

152  &  153  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Draosii   cxiUi^ivcly  for  ''Land 


"Is  it  not  time  I  made  Holland  an  independent   state? 
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G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL'S    Reo.lleotl.ns. 

Portraits   of  the   Seventies.      15/-  net- 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT'S  "™»ri6» 

Great  Victorians.     12/6  net. 

HARRY    A.    FRANCKS     Vagabonlag. 

Tramping  Through  Mexico.     7/6   net     , 

PHILLIPF.E.SCHULERSwarD..patche., 

Australia  in  Arms.     12/6   net. 

"PLANTOON  COMMANDER'S "  »*teha.. 

Hospital  Days.     2/6  net. 

ETHEL  M.  DELLS  ^■■'8^  ''ovel-    illustrated. 

"The  Way  of  an  Eagle."        6/-  net. 

QILBERTCANNAN*S  London¥oheiTiian  Life. 
^    Mendel.       6/-. 

ROBERT  W.  SERVICE'S    war  P.em,. 

"  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man."     3/6  net. 

ETHEL  M.  DELL'S  rme  N.vei.. 

"The   Keeper   of  the   Door."        2/-     net. 
"  The  Rock   of  Valpre."      2/-     net. 

WfltB  for  a  mpoolmon  oopy  of  tfte  Oecombmr 
Issuo  of  M.  A.  B. 


T.  Fisher  (Inwin,  Ld.,  1,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


The 


POLISH  VICTIMS 
RELIEF  FUND 


works     for 
purpose  — 


a     single 


to    Help  the   Poles 

whose  sufferings  in  this  War  are  unimaginably 
greater    than     those    of    any     other     nation. 

REMEMBER    THEM 
AT    CHRISTMAS. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  Mis.  LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA, 
will  gralefuUy  acknowledge  all  your  gifts. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE: 

Chairman  :    I.  J.   PADEREWSKl. 
Major  General   SIR    IVOR    HERBERT,  Bt ,  C  B    CMG      MP 
Father  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,   S.J. ;  JOHN  BUCHAN  •  H   E 
MORGAN;      The    Right     Hon.     C.     B.     STUART-WORTLEY, 
MP.,  Hon.  treasurer, 

MISS   LAURENCE     ALMA-TADEMA,   Hon.  Sec. 
II,   Haymarket,  L.ondoa,  S.W. 


SMITH'S  ALLIES 

"■*■  Swatch 


SCREW  IN    C  •r.T.fl    /U 

EVERY    WATCH    WARRANTED. 

SMITH'S  ELECTRIC 
READING     LAMP. 


LUMINOUS  DIAI — PERFECT  TIMEKEEPERS 
Further  particular  on   application. 

Will  arouse  tbe  Kmndest  8l«ep«». 
The  Lamp  for  map  and  deipaUh  reading. 
The  pu.sh-pieoe  can  be  operated  on  without 
opening  the  case,  and  the  c««e  can  t>e  dr- 
tiiihod  without  unhuCklinR  the  l)elt.  Full 
Direction,  sent  with  each  Lamp. 
Price  00/_    Or  Including  one  extra 

Complete       .*V^/"       bun,  („  (jj    j,. 
Inland  Postage,  <d.  extra.    Foreign,  1/.  extra 

Extra    hatteriea       \f^  each 

Hermeticallj  sealed   in  Tia   box 
Extra   bulbs        i/.  each 
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THE    NEW    (GOVERNMENT 

THE  most  notable  fact  about  the  new  Government 
is  the  defeat  of  the  parliamentarians.  Hitherto 
every  Prime  Minister  in  constructing  his  Govern- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  take  account  of 
personalities  and  politics  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  result  has  been  the  steady  expansion  of  Cabinets 
Irom  the  figure  of  six  or  seven  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  twenty-three,  according  to  the  latest  record.  A 
Cabinet  of  these  dimensions,  even  if  entirely  composed  of 
angels  sent  down  from  Heaven,  would  be  quite  un- 
workable. In  practice  Cabinets  are  not  composed  of 
angels  ;  they  are,  or  were,  composed  of  pohticians  who 
hud  not  necessarily  any  special  competence  for  the  work 
entrusted  to  them,  and  many  of  whom  were  frankly 
more  concerned  with  their  own  personal  ambitions  or 
with  political  influences  in  their  constituencies  than  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

There  was  a  further  factor  which  the  general  public 
has  not  even  yet  sufficiently  appreciated.  Any  politician 
\\ho  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  government  depart- 
ment discovers  within  a  very  few  days  that  he  must 
either  adapt  himself  to  the  wishes  of  his  permanent 
officials  or  find  his  path  blocked  by  more  or  less  organised 
obstruction.  Consequently,  under  the  old  regime  when 
the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  men  who  were  also  depart- 
mental Ministers,  every  Minister  felt  bound  to  fight  in 
the  Cabinet  for  the  interests  of  his  own  department. 
There  was  no  external  force  to  control  these  internal 
ciuarrels.  By  separating  the  Cabinet  from  the  general 
body  of  Ministers,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  cut  at  the  very 
root  of  this  vicious  system,  and  if  he  had  done  nothing 
else  would,  on  this  account  alone,  have  deserved  well  of 
the  country. 

The  new  Cabinet  consists  of  only  five  men,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Curzon,  who  holds  a  purely  titular 
office.  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Henderson,  who  hold  no 
office  at  all,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who,  according  to  official  statement,  is  not 
expected  to  attend  regularly.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Cabinet  is  sound,  for 
his  oftice  differs  fundamentally  from  any  other  depart- 
ment. The  Treasury,  by  the  fact  that  it  has  to  provide 
the  money  to  meet  all  expenditure,  must  of  necessity 
exercise  some  control  over  all  other  departments,  and  on 
this  ground  it  is  right  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer should  be  consulted  by  the  Cabinet  in  all  ques- 
tions of  policy  involving  expenditure.  The  Cabinet 
thus  constituted  Mill  be  a  real  Executive  Council. 


Tlie  second  most  notable  feature  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment is  the  introduction  of  nien  who  have  made  their 
reputation  by  other  methods  than  speech-making  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  on  political  platforms.  One  can 
dimly  picture  the  gnashing  of  teeth  which  has  been  in 
progress  among  the  place-hunters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  these  announcements  were  made.  Of 
necessity  a  number  of  new  offices  have  had  .to  be 
created  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  war,  such 
as  the  P'ood  Controller,  the  Shipping  Controller 
and  the  Labour  Minister.  While  the  Prime  Minister 
was  creating  these  new  offices  he  ought  to  have 
swept  away  the  old  political  offices  which  are  mere 
survivals  of  past  conditions,  and  reconstituted  others 
which  ought  to  be  treated  as  unpolitical.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  latter  is  the  Lord  Chancellorship. 
This  office  is  now  to  be  transferred  from  Lord  Buckmastcr 
to  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
new  holder  of  the  office  expressly  stipulates  that  he  is  to 
be  allowed  to  refuse  the  pension  which  goes  with  the 
office.  One  of  the  financial  scandals  of  our  judicial 
system  is  the  practice  of  assigning  a  pension  of  £5,000  a 
year  to  every  ex-Lord  Chancellor  even  if  he  has  only 
i.''ld  office  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  days.  But  the  worst 
defect  of  the  present  system  is  the  combination  of  a 
judicial  office  with  political  influence.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  king- 
dom, and  indeed  of  the  Empire.  It  is  scandalous  that  a 
man  holding  such  an  important  office  should  be  chosen 
for  political  reasons  and  should  be  constantly  subjected 
to  political  influences.  One  of  the  most  urgent  reforms 
in  our  governmental  system  is  the  dissociation  of  this 
judicial  office  from  politics. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  though 
his  temperament  does  not  work  that  way,  will 
give  attention,  or  encourage  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  give 
attention,  to  yet  another  point^thc  necessity  for  greater 
economy  in  the  .utilisation  of  our  national  resources. 
Before  the  war  began  there  was  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary lavishness  in  our  public  expenditure  ;  there 
has  been  very  little  check  to  this  pre-war  lavishness  on 
the  ci\'ilian  side  of  the  government,  and  there  has  been 
inevitable  new  lavishness  in  the  expenditure  upon-  war 
services.  It  is  right  that  we  should  spend  generously  on 
supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  necessaries  of 
war  to  our  soldiers  and  in  providing  for  their  after-war 
maintenance,  but  it  is  wrong  that  we  should  fool  away 
money  as  is  now  being  done  on  a  wholesale  scale  through 
lack  of  proper  central  and  detailed  control. 

The  new  Ministry  represents  a  distinct  advance  in  its 
method  of  construction,  and  no  good  purpose  can  now 
be  served  by  enquiring  into  the  methods  by  which  the 
change  was  brought  about.  It  would  be  ungenerous, 
however,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  old  regime  without  paying' 
a  just  tribute  to  the  late  Prime  Minister,  who  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years  has  borne  a  heavier  burden 
and  responsibility  than  any  other  man  in  England. 
We  think  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  his 
generation,  and  he  has  less  reason  than  most  men  to  fear 
the  verdict  of  history.  It  may  be  that  his  Government 
(for  no  Government  is  infallible)  has  made  mistakes, 
but  the  responsibility  for  these  mistakes  rests  equally 
on  his  associates,  many  of  whom  still  control  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  It  is  comforting  to  i^eflect  that 
politicians,  like  humbler  men,  learn  lessons  from  ex- 
perience :  and  the  downfall  of  the  old  Government  may 
prove  a  warning  to  the  new.  In  any  case,  we  can  heartily 
endorse  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  words  :  "  Their  one 
predominant  task  is  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion."  That  is  the  only 
answer  to  the  spurious  terms  of  peace  which  Germany, 
suddenly  smitten  with  the  pangs  of  conscience,  has 
audaciously  offered  to  the  Allies. 
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The  Lines  of  the   Sereth 


By    Hilaire    Belloc 


THE  situation  in  Roiimania  remain?  exactly  what 
it  has  been  since  the  sudden  drjing  np  of  muni- 
tions led  to  the  great  retreat. 
It  is  a  situation  in  which  no  dis(  ussion  of 
niiUtary  movements  and  their  effects  is  of  the  least  value, 
because  the  two  opponents  are  not  comparable.  One 
is  a  fully-equipped  armed  force  able  to  use  all  its 
weapons  and  in  particular  its  artillery.  The  other 
is  a  body  of  men  armed  with  rifles  and  al.so  probably 
with  sufficient  small  arm  ammunition.  It  even  possesses 
a  nearly  full  complement  of  field  pieces  and  an  insufficient 
number  of  heavy  guns,  but  it  is  not  possessed  of  the 
shell  which  is  the  missile  weapon  of  these  last.  You 
could  not  di.scu.ss  a  problem  in  Chess  if  Black  had  no 
pieces.     There  would  be  no  problem  at  all. 

The  great  central  point  of  interest — the  question  the 
answer  to  which  is  all  important — can  only  be  stated. 
No  one  in  the  M'est  has  the  reply.  It  is  this  :  "  When 
will  munitionment  appear  in  a  suf'licient  quantity  to  per- 
mit the  Russians  and  Roumanians  to  check  tlic  cncmj's 
advance  ?  " 

What  has  happened  hitherto  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be. 
The  Roumanian  army  held  its  own  perfectly  on  the 
defensive  mountain  line  so  long  as  its  stock  of  shell  lasted. 
The  last  considerable  stock  was  exhausted  in  the  lighting 
south  of  the  Vulcan.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  ex- 
haustion came  unexpectedly.  In  other  words,  further 
munitionment  was  expecctd  and  did  not  arrive.  Had  the 
shortage  been  foreseen  the  troops  at  Orso\-a  would 
have  been  recalled  :  a  selection  of  the  remaining  stock 
would  have  been  made  to  defend  the  Danube  line  :  the 
falling  back  would  have  been  gradual.  The  shortage 
certainly  came  suddenly  and  very  probably  unexpectedly. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Roumanian  Army  had  no  choice  but 
to  fall  back  upon  Bucharest  :  not  "because  Bucharest 
was  the  capital,  but  (presumably)  because  Bucharest 
contained  a  certain  head  of  shell,  and  because  even  the 
insufficient  means  of  transport  available  could  bring  that 
shell  to  the  guns  if  the  guns  were  near  to  the  city  :  Hence 
the  rally  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

But  the  stock— which  was  no  more  than  pre-war  stock 
on  the  old  scale — is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  Roumanian 
Army  must  retire  again.  It  is  unable  (from  lack  of  shell) 
to  oppose  the  crossing  the  Danube.  It  is  unable  to  stand 
upon  any  line.  Some  observers  of  the  retreat  have 
spoken  of  the  line  of  this  or  that  one  of  the  livers  crossing 
the  Roumanian  plain.  This  is  arguing  from  the  old  wars 
and  forgetting  the  conditions  of  the  new.  A  river  is  an 
obstacle  which  may  in  varying  degrees  check  an  enemy's 
attack.  It  does  not  protect  vou  from  his  shell  fire.  If 
you  are  unable  to  reply  to  that  shell  fire  it  does  not 
advantage  you  unless  its  width  be  so  great  that  his 
range  is  affected.  The  range  of  the  modern  hea\y  piece 
forbids  any  river  to  be  a  protection  of  this  kind,'  unless 
it  is  fianked  with  wide  marshes.  No  great  river  with 
dry  banks  has  afforded  a  line  of  resistance  in  the  pres:nt  catn- 
faign.  The  rivers  crossing  the  Roumanian  plain  are, 
moreo\-er,  insignificant  obstacles  even  at  this  season, 
until  you  come  to  the  Sereth.  But  the  Sereth,  ancl 
much  more,  the  "  Sereth  lines  "  which  ru'i  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  river  and  which  take  their  name 
from  the  river,  are  at  least  a  serious  obstacle  :  though 
quite  incapable  of  use  by  the  retreating  force  until  or 
unless  that  force  is  munitioned.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that— if  they  are  reached— they  will  serve  as  a  defe^six-c 
line  for  the  enemy. 

There  are  certain  things  we  must  remember  about  the 
whole  of  this  retreat  and  the  enemy's  pursuit,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  false  analog}-. 

In  the  first  place,"  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  retreat 
which  can  "  restore  the  balance  "  or  "  produce  equili- 
brium," after  the  fashion  of  the  French  retreat  in  the 
summer  of  '14  or  the  great  Russian  retreat  in  the  summer 
of  '15. 
The  principle  of  a  retreat  "  to  restore  equilibrium  " 


is  this  :  As  yon  retire  before  your  enemy  (who  is  by 
delinition  in  this  case  your  superior)  you  lengthen  his 
lines  of  communication  so  that  lie  has  to  leave  men  upon 
them  and  thus  weaken  himself,  you  make  him  follow 
you  \\-here  you  choose  to  go  (that  is.  you  detemiine  the 
form  of  the  operation)  and  lastly  in  certain  conditions  of 
ground  you  extend  his  front. 

Such  a  retreat  tx>fore  superior  power  is  indeed  the 
onl}'  immediate  alternative  to  defeat  :  but  it  also  offers. 
a  chance  of  ultimate  victory.  There  will  come  a  moment 
when  the  exhaustion  of  your  enemy's  effort  may  give  you 
your  opportimity  for  a  counter-stroke. 

Now  the  retirement  through  Roumania  is  not  upon  a 
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scale  to  produce  these  results,  nor  is  the  nature  of  the 
ground  such  as  to  produce  them. 

The  enemy's  communications  do  not  get  worse,  they 
get  easier  as  he  goes  forward.  He  has  now  got,  for 
instance,  two  railways  across  the  mountains  whereas  at 
first  he  had  none.  His  front  does  riot  get  longer,  it 
gets  shorter.  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment,  that  the  shortening  of  his  line  is  the  main 
object  of  the  whole  manoeuvre.  He  does  not  exhaust 
himself,  therefore,  he  consolidates  himself ;  and  the 
Roumanians  cannot  use  the  factor  of  unlimited  space 
as  could  the  Russians.  The  whole  thing  is  being  played 
out  in  a  restricted  field. 

Again,  we  must  not  work  upon  the  analogy  of  inferior 
numbers  which  retreat  before  great  forces  and  ultimately 
reduce  them.  The  enemy  pressure  in  Roumania  is  not 
of  numbers,  but  of  shell.  The  total  number  of 
enemy  forces  between  the  Bukovina  and  the  Danube 
was  (just  before  the  fall  of  Bucharest),  only  26  divisions  ; 
12  German,  12  Austro-Hungarian,  i  Bulgarian  and  i 
Turkish.  E\-en  now  it  is  but  28  divisions  ;  one  Bul- 
garian and  one  Turkish  ha\'ing  apparently  crossed  over 
from  the  Dobrudja.  There  is  in  front  of  this  force, 
counting  the  Russian  reinforcement  with  the  Roumanian, 
nearly  the  equivalent  in  mere  numbers  of  rifles,  but  for 
now  so  many  weeks  nothing  sufficient  in  shell.  That  is 
the  whole  aifair. 

The  Shortest  Line 

Should  Falkenhayn  desire,  as  is  probable,  to  establish 
the  shortest  line  consistent  with  the  continued  belli- 
gerency of  Roumania,  he  will  find  that  line  upon  what 
are  called  "  The  Lines  of  the  Screth." 

One  can  see  upon  the  accompanying  Map  I  that 
the  enemy's  front  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea,  if 
drawn'  from  the  elbow  of  the  Carpathians  through 
Focsani  (the  principally  fortified  point,  for  it  blocks  the 
viaduct)  to  the  Sereth,  and  so  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  is  pretty  well  the  shortest  he  can  hold  consistently 
with  having  to  face  a  Roumanian  force  ;  even  so,  his  old 
front  is  extended  by  over  three  hundred  miles,  that 
is,  by  40  per  cent.,  but  this  extension  is  \-ery  much 
shorter  than  the  original  addition  which  was  forced  upon 
him  when  Roumania  entered  ;  the  whole  original  ex- 
tension due  to  the  new  Roumanian  front  has  been  over 
700  miles.  If  the  enemy  reduces  this  by  more  than 
half  he  has  ser\'ed  his  own  purpose  well. 


ThcScretA  Lines  ••••')S=>^>> 


.  The  so-called  "  Lines  of  the  Sereth  "  were  drawn  up 
under  German  supervision  and  upon  the  system  known 
as  that  of  Schumann  :  Three  detached  open  lunettes, 
each  consistmg  of  three  concentric    half   circles,    were 


constructed  tacmg  northwards  intended  to  check  a  Russian 
advance  from  that  direction.  Their  form  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  sort  of  exaggerated  lunette.  The  work  co\-ering 
Focsani  is  the  most  important,  and  it  will  be  apparent 
•by  the  accompanying  Sketch  II  that  the  alignment  was 
traced  with  the  object  of  holding  the  shortest  gap  between 
the  mountains  and  the  ob.stacles  of  the  rivers.  The  three 
works  defend  a  gate  only  50  miles  wide.  Should  the 
"  lines  of  the  Sereth  "  be  approached  the  Roumanians  will, 
of  course,  dismantle  them — nor  are  they  heavily  gunned. 
They  each  consist  of  three  half  circles,  one  within  the 
other. 

The  first  used  to  depend  upon  nothing  but  small 
quick-firers,  and  even  in  the  third  line  there  was  not, 
1  believe,  any  piece  of  over  120— that  is,  roughly  five 
inches— and  \'ery  few  of  these.  Meanwhile,  the  lines 
are  traced,  and  the  scheme  of  them  ready  to  hand,  the 
whole  ground  of  the  sap  minutely  studied.  If  the  German 
Generals  choose  to  stand  upon  this  short  Focsani  line, 
the  so-called  "  hnes  of  the  Sereth,"  they  will  have  a  very 
strong  continuation  of  the  mountain  line  on  which  to 
repose  when  or  if  their  enemy  shall  find  the  power  to 
counter-attack.  If  tliey  already  know  that  their  enemy 
will  not  possess  that  power  for  some  time  to  come  (and 
upon  this  front  their  knowledge  of  such  things  is,  un- 
fortunately, far  superior  to  the  counter-knowledge  our 
Allies  have  of  the  enemy's  condition),  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  trouble  about  securing  a  short 
line  or  why  they  should  not  press  upon  the  open  flank  still 
exposed  to  him.  But  if  they  do  not  stop  upon  the  hnes 
of  the  Sereth  we  shall  know  why.  It  will  be  because 
they  have  to  economise  effort. 

Roumdnian  Losses  ' 

The  last  question  in  connection  with  the  Roumanian 
retirement  which  is  of  any  interest  is  the  total  real  loss 
of  the  Roumanian  Army  to  date. 

The  object  of  all  operations  is  to  destroy  the  army  of 
your  opponent— not  to  occupy  territory.  But  if  •  in 
an  advance,  you  accomplish  this  by  dissolution,  you  may 
ultimately  secure  nearly  the  same  effect  as  if  you  had 
accomplished  it  by  one  capture  or  by  one  blow.  The 
enemy  was  not  able  to  claim  any  considerable  numljers  of 
men  or  guns  (beyond  his  own  losses)  during  the  retirement, 
or  before  it,  save  at  Turturkai.  He  there  annihilated 
the  equivalent  of  two  chvisions  and  took  all  the  guns  of 
at  least  one  division.  The  total  losses  inflicted  by  the 
Roumanians  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fighting,  including 
the  destruction  of  the  nth  Bavarian  Division  in  the  ' 
Vulcan  Pass,  were  an  equivalent.  In  the  Dobrudja,  and 
during  the  rapid  retirement  across  Wallachia,  the  Rou- 
manian loss  was  small. 

But  the  other  day,  just  north  of  Bucharest,  there  was 
delivered  apparently  a  very  serious  enemy  blow.  The 
troops  retiring  between  Bucharest  and  the  mountains 
either  jammed  or  delayed  too  long  or  attempted  a  re- 
sistance which  was  beyond  their  power.  At  any  rate, 
the  enemy  claims  70,000  living  men  upon  the  field, 
wounded  and  unwounded,  and  a  great  number  of  guns. 
How  many  exactly  we  do  not  know,  but  counting  others 
captured  before,  he  makes  a  total  of  184.  These  numbers 
have  not  been  contradicted,  and  an  enemy  statement 
uncontradicted    should    be    accepted. 

WTiat  the  proportion  of  other  losses  indicated 
by  this  loss  of  prisoners  may  be  we  cannot  judge, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Roumanian  Army,  which 
had  not  severely  suffered  up  to  that  moment, 
lost,  north  of  Bucharest,  the  equivalent  of  five 
divisions  at  least  and  probably  more,  say  a  quarter 
of  her  present  active  forces.  That  is  very  serious. 
If  the  further  advance  of  the  enemy  results  in 
similar  blows  in  the  near  future,  it  will  mean  the 
reduction  of  the  national  forces  to  a  dangerous  limit. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  total 
mobilisable  force  which  is  at  most  perhaps  not  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  forty  divisions,  and  of  this  the 
actual  organised  force  is  more  like  half,  the  remainder 
being  necessary  for  reserve  and  for  drafts. 

And  we  must  remember  that,  unfortunately,  until  it 
shall  be  provided  with  adequate  munitionment,  "the  Alhed 
army  upon  the  new  extended  Roumanian  front  is  not 
inflicting  corresponding  losses  upon  its  opponents. 
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Austrian,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  Reserves 


The  Great  War  can  only  be  expressed  as  a  Junction 
of  Two  Factors :  Munitionment  and  Effectives. 

Since  the  whole  war — one  cannot  rep>eat  it  too  often — 
is  a  function  of  these  two  factors,  effectives  and  munition- 
ment, let  us  complete  as  far  as  possible  this  week  the  study 
of  the  enemy's  effectives. 

Munitionment  and  its  connection  with  man-power 
I  dealt  with  in  general  tenns  last  week. 
*  Unfortunately  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  witli  it  in 
general  terms.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  no  one 
must  discuss,  even  when  he  knows  them  (w  hich  I  do  not) , 
the  .statistics  of  the  .\lUed  munitionment ;  and  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  enemy  rate  of  munitionment,  rale  of  gun 
production,  and  rate  of  gun  \wistage  is  not  obtainable. 
One  can  only  establish  the  general  but  very  important 
conclusion  that  munitionment,  including  the  production  of 
guns  in  excess  of  wastage,  gives  the  \Vestern  Powers  an 
increasing  superiority  over  the  Central  enemy  but  leaves 
that  Central  enemy  permanently  superior,  and  very  largely 
superior,  to  our  Eastern  .Allies,  who  can  only  be  ])rovidcd, 
and  that  hardly  suHicienlly,  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
water  oaniago  and  land  transport,  the  latter  imperfectly 
developed,  and  the  former  paying  its  toll  to  the 
submarine. 

In  the  second  factor,  that  of  enemy  effectivi-,  we  have 
already  gone  thoroughly  into  the  remaining  German  reserve 
of  man-power.  The  German  statistics  are  for  \arious 
reasons  obtainable  within  a  closer  margin  of  error  than 
those  of  any  other  enemy  belligerent,  and  we  have  found 
that  there  was  some  two  months  ago  somewhat  over  a 
million  of  available  man-power  for  effective  use  in  sight 
between  this  and  some  date  late  in  next  sammer,  say 
about  the  ist  of  August,  which  is  the  very  earliest  at 
which  we  can  suppose  any  men  of  1919  Class  to  be 
coming  in.* 

We  have  further  seen  that  behind  this  million,  or  rather 
more,  there  were  some  600,000  men  who  had  been  passed 
as  fit  and  of  military  age  but  kept  back  for  the  indis- 
pensable needs  of  the  country  and  of  the  support  not  only 
of  its  civilian  population  but  of  its  army. 

With  regard  to  the  other  enemy  belligerents,  that  is, 
the  Austro-Hungarian,  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Turkish,  I 
attempted  recently  no  more  than  a  very  rough  estimate. 

I  ha\-e  since  then  had  access  to  much  more  detailed 
evidence,  which  I  am  permitted  to  put  before  the  reader, 
and  I  will  take  the  statistical  condition  of  these  three 
other  belligerent  enemies,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  in  their 
order. 

Austro-Hungarian  Situation 

The  .Vustro-Hungarian  forces  organised  upon  the  fight- 
ing line  are  believed  to  number  81 J  divisions,  and  this 
force,  in  the  present  condition  of  those  divisions,  counting 
the  field  depots,  does  not  touch  two  milhon  men.  It  is, 
within  a  certain  margin  of  error,  round  about  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  These  divisions  were 
distributed  towards  the  end  of  November  apparently  as 
follows  : 

37  against  the  Russians  :  12  against  Roumania  ;  pro- 
bably two,  or  the  equivalent  of  two,  in  Albania  and  Mon- 
tenegro,  and  30 J   against   the   Italians. 

Jieckoning  in  battalions  and  by  the  number  of  rifles 
in  line  it  is  thought  that  there  are  some  465  battalions 
against  the  Russians  ;  some  394  against  the  Italians  ; 
22  in  the  \\'estern  ])art  of  the  Balkans ;  and  140 
in  Roumania.  These  battahons  arc  not  at  full 
strength,  of  course,  and  one  is  very  far  from  being 
able  simply  to  multiply  the  number  of  battahons  by 
a  thousand  in  order  to  get  the  number  of  rifles.  The  aver- 
a,ge  multiple  is  more  like  850.  But  the  multiple  varies 
for  the  chtferent  parts  of  the  front,  and  we  are  probably 
near  the  truth  if  we  put  some  410,000  or  a  little  more 
against  the  Russians  ;  295,000  or  a  little  more  against  the 
Italians  ;  a  bare  20,000  in  Albania  and  Montenegro  and, 
say,  125,000  against  the  Roumanians. 


*I  havt?  received  in  correspondence,  while  I  was  abroad  criticism  (t  o 

whirh  I  will  reply  next  week)  suggesting  discrepancy  between   these 

figures  and    those   of  l.ifit  -March.     There   is  none  if  we  distinguish 

between  acti\e  forces  and  auxiliary. 


Such  an  estimate  would  mean  for  the  infantry  in  action 
a  total  of  1, 02 1  battalions  and  something  between  850,000 
and  870,000  rifles.  The  other  elements  of  the  divisions 
actually  fighting  would  bring  the  total  up  to  some 
1,350,000  men.  Other  elements  at  the  front,  not 
included  in  the  organisation  of  the  divisions,  corps 
artillery,  superior  staffs,  etc.,  will  take  100,000  or  some- 
what more,  and  the  ad\'ance  depots  are  supposed  to  ha\e 
not  much  more  than  100,000  men  present  in  them. 
(Part  of  these,  by  the  way,  are  class  1918,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  a  moment).  Adding  these  other  elements 
and  the  advance  depots,  we  get  something  more  than 
1,550,000.  Upon  the  communications  within  the  zone 
of  the  armies  we  cannot  allow  much  less  than  300,000, 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  grand  total  is  reached  which  we 
began  by  stating,  of  something  less  than  two  million 
men,  the  true  figure  approximating  roughly  to  1,850,000, 
or  a  trifle  more. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  study,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting point  is  the  reserve  of  man-power  behind  this 
field  force. 

The  reser\-e  of  man-power  remaining  to  Austro-Hun- 
gary  is  built  up  of  exactly  the  same  elements,  of  course, 
as  that  remaining  to  the  other  fully  conscript  belligerents 
and  in  particular  the  German  lunpire.  For  there  are 
three  main  categories  :  The  numbers  now  in  hospital, 
which  may  be  released  for  some  sort  of  duty  between  this 
and  say  next  .August  ;  the  rejected  men,  who  may  still 
be  called  upon  (including  the  most  that  can  concei\- 
ably  be  spared  from  munitions,  mining,  internal  com- 
munications, etc.),  and  thirdly  the  younger  classes.  The 
hospital  releases  are  estimated  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  It  is  of  course  nothing  but  an  estimate  because 
you  are  here  dealing  with  two  uncertainties.  First,  the 
cfiiciency  of  the  hospital  ser\ice  next  year,  and  secondly 
the  rate  of  returns  from  human  material,  which  is  distinct- 
ly lower  than  that  upon  which  the  old  ax'eragcs  were 
built.  To  which  uncertain  factors  might  be  added  a 
third  always  present  in  hospital  returns,  the  difference 
between  the  gross  number  who  arc  called  "  cured  "  and 
the  net  number  which  can  really  return  to  full  actixe 
service.  Allowing  for  a  considerable  margin  of  error, 
certainly  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  15  per 
cent.,  we  say  in  round  numbers  250,000  for  the  hospital 
returns. 

The  second  category,  even  if  the  combing  out  of  the  re-  ' 
jected  men  be  of  the  most  severe  sort,  would  not  yield 
more  than  200,000. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  young  classes,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  profound  exhaustion  of  Austria-Hungary  is  most 
apparent. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  alone  of  all  the  beUigerent  Powers 
based  upon  conscript  yearly  classes,  class  igi8  has  already 
largely  appeared  at  the  front.  An  Austrian  class  pro- 
vides normally  some  340,000  to  360,000  lads.  But  these- 
very  young  classes,  as  we  know,  do  not  provide  anji;hing 
like  the  normal.  Great  numbers  have  to  be  sent  back 
because  they  are  not  mature,  and  called  up  later,  but  at 
any  rate  Class  '18  has,  it  is  believed,  not  provided  so 
far,  more  than  220,000  lads. 

Now  lit  is  not  certain  what  precise  proportion  of  these  have 
been  already  taken  from  the  main  depots,  but  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  less  than  a  half  and  more  than  a  third  have 
been  so  taken.  We  have  several  indications  to  guide  us, 
one  of  which  can  be  quoted  :  The  ratio  of  prisoners.  In 
certain  recent  large  hauls  of  prisoners  upon  the  Italian 
front,  the  figures  of  which  I  have  before  me.  Class  '16 
and  Class  '17  are  represented  in  almost  exactly  equal 
numbers.  Class  '18  provides  40  per  cent,  of  either  of  the 
other  two  older  classes,  and  that  would  correspond  to  the 
general  judgment  of  more  than  a  third  and  less  than  a 
half  of  these  lads  having  been  taken  from  the  main  depots. 
If  half  had  been  taken  there  would  be  some  110,000  of 
them  in  the  main  depots.  It  is  safer  to  say  a  third  and 
to  regard  nearly  150,000  of  Class  '18  as  being  now  in 
training  in  the  main  depots. 

If  we  add  all  the  three  categories  together,  the  hospital 
releases,  the  men  combed  out  or  borrowed  at  a  pinch  from 
the  quasi-civilian  occupations  and  the  proportion  oi 
Class  '18  in  the  depots,  we  get  a  total  of  600,000  men.  and 
that  is  probably  the  rough  general  figure  of  the  available 
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Austro-Hungarian  man-power  behind  theanniesup  to  the 
middle  of  next  summer. 

I  think,  however,  we  should  be  wise  to  remember  that 
tliis  figure  can  be  slightly  augmented,  though  only  at  the 
cost  of  taking  exceedingly  bad  material.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  has.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  warned 
Class  '19  some  months  ago  and  will  begin  to  call  it  up 
next  month  or  at  the  very  latest  in  February. 

It  is  an  extreme  step.  It  means  that  boys  17  years  of 
age  will  be  under  training,  and  it  is  impossible  that  such 
material  sjiould  seriously  add  to  the  strength  of  any  army. 
Still,  it  will  to  some  extent  add  to  the  paper  strength 
before  the  first  of  next  autumn,  and  we  must  further 
remember  that  the  balance  of  Class  '18,  which  has  had 
to  be  rejected  for  immaturity,  will  provide  a  certain 
mnnber  of  recruits— but  not  100,000  at  the  very  most — 
between  this  and  tlie  middle  of  next  summer. 

1  have  insisted  thus  upon  the  extreme  point  to  which 
Austria  has  been  driven  in  calling  the  very  youngest 
classes,  because  this  policy  creates  a  gulf  between  the  paper 
strength  and  fhe  real  strength  of  recrviitment.  And  while 
I  am  warning  the  reader  against  taking  600,000  as  an 
absolute  maxinnim,  I  beheve  the  equivalent  in  value  will 
be  much  less  than  such  a  figure  drawn  from  the  mature 
classes. 

Contrast,  for  instance,. the  difference  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  France  in  this  matter.  If  F'rance  had 
chosen  to  anticipate  the  future  in  this  appalling  manner, 
her  nominal  reserve  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
moment.  She  has  not  been  compelled  so  to  anticipate, 
and  even  Germany  is  less  exhausted  than  Austria-Hun- 
gary, judged  by  this  test  of  the  call  of  classes. 

Roughly  speaking,  Austria  has  been  compelled  to  call 
nearly  one  class  ahead  of  Germany  and  Germany  fully 
one  class  ahead  of  France. 

If  we  ask  why  Austria  Hun.gary  is  thus  the  most 
exhausted  of  the  principal  belligerents — the  answer  lies 
in  the  very  large  number  of  prisoners  which  that  Power 
has  lost  to  the  Allies.  How  large  that  number  is  (without 
giving  details,  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Allies  to  conceal) , 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  is  not  now  so  very 
far  short  of  the  total  number  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
I  gave  the  proportion  some  time  ago  as  something  like 
16  to  22.  I  believe  that  the  true  proportion  now  is 
more  like  18  to  22  and  that,  by  the  way,  is  surely  sufficient 
answer  for  the  people  who  believe  that  in  some  my- 
sterious way  the  indispensable  men  exempted  for  civilian 
occupation  can  be  replaced  in  the  enemy's  countries  by 
prisoners  of  war.  He  has  hardly  any  better  oppor- 
tunities than  we  have  for  relieving  the  strain  by  the  use 
of  ]>risoners'  labour. 

Well,  of  this  very  large  number  of  prisoners  held  by 
the  Allies  immensely  the  greater  part,  nearly  five-sixths, 
are  subjects  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

To  sum  up  : 

Austria  has,  within  the  zone  of  the  armies  and  on 
communications  behind  them,  something  less  than  two 
million  men.  She  certainly  sees  some  600,000  men 
behind  these  for  drafts  between  this  and  saj'  next  August. 
"And  this  number  will  probably  be  augmented  by  con- 
siderable portions  of  Class  iqit)  and  the  call  of  lads 
hitherto  rejected  from  Class  1918.  But  these  further 
elements  are  of  slight  military  value,  as  are  indeed  a  great 
portion  of  the  original  600,000  as  well. 

Bulgaria 

The  position  of  Bulgaria  in  the  matter  of  reserves  is 
peculiar.  Though  she  has  suft'ered  in  proportion  far  less 
than  any  of  the  great  belligerent  Powers,  her  reserves 
are,  in  proportion  to  theirs,  astonishingly  small.  They 
are  perhaps  not  much  more  in  sight  at  the  moment 
than  100,000  men.     They  are  probably  less. 

The  reason  is  this  :  When  Bulgaria  entered  the  war 
her  (iovemment  was  convinced  that  the  enemy  advance 
into  Serbia  (which  Avas  only  made  possible  by  Bulgarian 
aid)  would  result  in  an  early  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  in  the  west  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
shoes  of  people  who  came  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  the 
effect  of  the  Austro-German  advance  over  Poland  had 
been  very  great  all  over  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
geographical  distance,  though  logically  it  ought  not  to 
aflect  military  judgment,  as  a  fact  docs  so,  particularly 


in  the  case  of  a  somew  h«t  isolated  and  ex-centric  people. 

At  any  rate,  Bulgaria  mobilised  right  away  every 
available  man,  including  what  was  then  her  youngest 
available  class,  1016.  She  produced  a  force  of  790,000 
men.  That  force  has  not  suffered  severely.  Its  losses 
are  probably  still  under  100,000,  perhaps  only  go,ooo,  and 
the  proportion  of  prisoners  among  these  is  not  large.  We 
are  dealing  here,  then,  with  an  army  which  is  very  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  which  is  almost 
intact,  but  which  has  verj'  little  reserve  power  behind  it 
to  make  up  losses  when  once  it  shall  begin  to  lose  heavily. 

Bulgaria  has  not  yet  put  up  against  us  any  of  her 
youngest  classes  however.  i()i7  is  expected  some  time 
in  the  next  two  months,  1918  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  but  that  reserve  is  a  very  small  one.  The  very 
youngest  classes  would  perhaps  yield  at  first  not  more 
than  32,000  men  each,  and  there  are  under  the  primiti\e 
agricultural  conditions  of  that  State  very  few  men  indeed 
necessarily  exempted  for  the  support  of  the  nation  or 
the  army. 

Forces  on   the  Macedonian  Front 

Tt  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  direction  how  the 
Salonika  expedition  has  thoroughly  immobilised  the  great 
mass  of  the  Bulgarian  army. 

So  dense  has  been  this  Bulgarian  concentration  to  meet 
the  Salonika  offensive  that  I  belic\e  not  more  than  three 
Bulgarian  dixisions,  say  6b  battalions,  could  be  spared 
for  the  north  against  Rouniauia,  at  anj'  rate  until  quite 
lately. 

Ihe  great  mass  of  the  complete  national  force  which 
Bulgaria  mobilised  in  the  first  moments  of  the  war  has 
thus  been  drawn  southward  and  held  there. 

Turkey 

The  last  of  the  three  belligerent  powers  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  Turkish  Empire,  is  that  upon  which  we  have 
the  least  accurate  information  and  the  one  upon  which 
our  estimates  of  reserve  must  be  the  most  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

Last  September  some  fifty  divisions  had  been  identified, 
but  they  were  clearly  at  that  moment  in  the  most  un- 
equal condition.     Nine  battalions  was  regarded  as  full 
strength   for   the   infantry   of   each   division,    but    the 
battalions     were     themselves    constantly    and     almost 
universally  below    strength,   often   not   more   than   700 
rifles ;       still    more    the    divisions    themselves    had    so 
dwindled  as  to  be  little  more  than  brigades  or  perhaps  had 
never  been  fully  formed.     Between  September  and  the 
present  date  the  Turkish  organisation  appears  to   have 
passed  through  a  change  the  exact  opposite  of  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  German  Empire.     In  the  German  Empire, 
as  we  know,   the  number  of  divisions  has  been  rapidly 
increased  at  the  expense  of  their  individual  strength  ; 
regiments   being   brought   liere   and   there   from     older 
divisions  to  form  new  ones.     With  the  Turkish  forces 
this    autumn  and  early  winter  it  would  seem  upon  the 
contrary  that  eight  divisions  have  been  suppressed,  their 
elements  being  used  to  strengthen  the   more  depleted 
divisions  remaining,  so  that  though  the  numbering  of  the 
divisions  still  goes  up  to  50  (and  indeed  the  50th  have 
been  identified  in  Macedonia)  yet  the  actual  number  of 
divisions  now  in  existence  is  only  42.     Of  these  nearly 
one  half,  22  divisions,  would  appear  to  be  against  the 
Russians    from    Mesopotamia   to   the    Black    Sea.     Six 
divisions,  but  these  very  far  from  complete,  will  acount 
for  the  forces  in  Arabia,  including  the  Egyptian  front ; 
five  are  believed  to  be  in  Anatolia,  in  Thrace  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital — a  home  force  which  is, 
perhaps,  also  something  of  a  police  force  ;  a  bare  two 
were  spared  for  Galicia  when  the  Austrians  broke  down 
last  summer,  and  I  believe  their  remnants  are  still  on 
that  front.     Two  full  divisions  were  in  the  Dobrudja, 
one  of  which  has  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Danube 
recently  ;    and  lastly  there  is  that  division  on  the  Mace- 
donian front  opposite  the  English,  in  all  forty-two  divi- 
sions as  I  have  said.   These  forces  may  muster  somewhat 
over  300,000  rifles  and  a  comi)lcte  total  in  all  the  zones 
of  all  the  armies   of  somewhat   more  than  600,000  men,  % 
say  625,000. 

NoAv  what  is  there  in  rcserA-e— I  mean  what  is  there 
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really  in  reserve  and  practicall\'  ootauuibie  in  tlie  course 
of  the  coming  j-ear  up  to  the  'middle  of  next  summer  ^ 
No  one  I  beheve  has  been  able  to  answer  that  question 
within  a  very  wide  margin  of  error  indeed.  It  is  fairly 
well  known  that  actually  in  the  depots  the  numbers  are 
small— perhaps  100,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish 
losses  have  not  been  exceptional  in  any  way.  Forces  of 
this  size  from  a  population  the  total  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  (the  statistics  are  very  inexact,  of  course)  over 
twenty  millions  in  Asia  alone— that  is  more  than  half 
the  population  of  France — are  very  inadequate. 
'  But  we  must  remember  that  ever>'thing  militates 
against  a  thorough  recruitment  of  this  tield.  You  are 
deahng,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  very  slightly  organised 
civilisation  ;  next  with  a  very  heterogeneous  one.  There 
are  regions  in  which  any  recruitment  at  all  is  impossible. 
Most  of  the  Armenian  field  has  been  lost,  and  exemption 
from  military  service  has  hitherto  been  granted  to 
well-to-do  people  against  money  payment.  This  last 
feature  in  the  chaotic  system  the  Germans  have  done 
much  to  modify.  Tliey  have  brought  pressure  to  bear 
and  have  gathered  a  certain  recruitment  thereby  from  the 
wealthier  classes  hitherto  exempted,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  factor  in  any  case,  ^\'hat  Turkey  may  produce  in 
tlic  course  of  the  next  year  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
say,  but  it  is  significant  that  part  of  Class  '18  was  called 
this  autumn.  In  other  words,  small  as  the  Turkish  effort 
has  been,  numerically  stated,  the  available  sources  of 
recruitment  were  approaching  exhaustion.  If  \ou  add' 
to  the  existing  organised  Turkish  forces  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  you  are  stating  the  maximum  of  the  potential 
reserve  for  the  Umits  of  time  with  which  \\e  are  dealing. 

Summary 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  apparent 
rescr%"es  of  man-power  between  this  and  say  .\ugust  for 
the  enemy  as  a  whole — the  human  material  a\ailablc  to 
him  for  replacing  wastage  in  his  existing  fighting  units, 
or  for  creating  (if  he  chooses  to  gamble  upon  that  rapidly 
exhausting  policy)  new  units. 

Postulating  that  the  number  of  men  he  still  has  left 
exempt  for  necessary  services  have  been  reduced  to  the 
strict  minimum,  you  have,  for  the  whole  enemy  com- 
bination a  total  possible  theoretical  maximum  of  some 
two  millions,  less  by  a  good  deal  if  Austria  cannot  pass 
her  estimated  600,000  and  Turkey  cannot  largely  add 
to  her  existing  reserve  ;  more,  if  Austria  can  add  some- 
thing however  bad  from  her  very  youngest  class  and  if 
Turkey  surprises  us  by  more  than  doubling  her  present 
reserve.  But  the  round  figure  is  the  two  millions. 
•  VVhat  proportion  this  will  bear  to  wastage  depends 
entirely  of  course  upon  the  nature  and  the  severity  of  the 
fighting  between  this  and  the  late  summer  of  next  year. 

But  if  we  judge  by  the  past,  it  is  quite  insufficient  to 
repair  the  probable  wastage.  The  drafts  in  sight  for 
the  next  eight  months  are  heavily — or  hopelessly — 
inferior  to  the  estimated  rate  of  wastage.  Tlic  human 
material  available  is.  as  everybody  knows,  far 'inferior  to 
the  corresponding  reserve  of  man-power  in  sight  behind 
the  entente  armies.  But  I  am  not  for  the  moment 
concerned  with  that,  but  only  with  the  detailed  statistics 
.which  I  liave  just  tabulated. 

I  have  not  touched  in  this  article  problems  such  as 
the  possible  recruitment  from  Poland  and  Courland  or 
possible  pohtical  changes  such  as  the  future  belligerency 
of  nations  now  neutral. 

Enemy  Losses  on  the  Somme 

The  rate  of  wastage,  and  what  it  means  in  a  field  of 
special  severity  may  be  well  judged  by  the  estimate  we  lu-e 
about  to  make  of  the  enemy  losses  upon  the  Somme  sector 
during  the  course  of  the  present  offensive,  and  up  to  the 
first  of  the  present  month,  that  is,  during  the  five  months 
from  the  ist  of  July  to  the  ist  of  December. 

The  Allied  offensi\-e  upon  the  Somme  has  compelled 
the  enemy,  though  he  declared  a  policy  of  the  strictest 
defensive  and  boasted  that  he  could  maintain  it  with 
a  minimum  of  men,  to  put  into  that  furnace  the 
equivalent  of  135  divisions.  Of  the  lot  divisions  which, 
from  their  classes,  were  capable  of  the  effort  (that  j>, 
excluding  the  inferior  formations  of  older  men  wiio  could 


not  be  used)  all  but  six  Iku  0  at  one  time  or  another  bene 
compelled  to  appear  upon  the  Somme.  These  six — up  to 
the  1st  of  December  at  any  rate — still  remained  upon  the 
Verdun  sector.  All  the  other  05  at  one  time  or  another 
have  had  to  come  under  the  Allied  fire  between  Gomme- 
coiu-t  and  Chaulnes. 

Of  these  95,  32  ha\-e  appeared  twice.  Wiien  one  says 
"appeared  twice  "  one  does  not  count  a  reappearance 
after  a  few  daj-s  for  repose  and  recruitment,  but  a  re- 
appearance after  at  least  three  weeks  of  absence  arfd 
complete  re-establishment  upon  some  quiet  sector. 
I'our  di\isions  ha\'e  even  appeared  three  times. 

Now  from  a  number  of  methods,  the  chief  of  which  is 
a  comparison  between  known  identified  units  and  the 
published  casualty  lists — after  gi\ing  the  latter  some 
months  for  correction — those  engaged  in  this  work  ha\'e 
arri\-ed  for  the  five  months  in  ciuestion  to  a  total  of  some- 
thing o\er  700,000  men.  We  know  that  the  divisions 
were  thus  maintained  to  the  extreme  limit  of  defensive 
power  and  that  a  division  was  not  withdrawn  until  it 
had  lost  upon  an  average  something  like  half  its  effectives 
and  much  more  than  half  its  original  complement  of 
infantry,  lost,  that  is,  by  death,  wounds  or  capture  alone, 
apart  from  sickness.  Here  are  some  examples  (and  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  German  division  now  should 
be  regarded  as  of  nine  battalions  so  far  as  infantry  is 
concerned,  and  these  not  quite  at   full   strength)  : 

The  26th  di\ision  of  Reserve  retired  upon  the  6th  of 
October  had  lost  over  8,000  men.  The  38th  division, 
active,  retired  on  the  7th  September,  after  very  heavy 
lighting,  afforded  a  casualty  list  of  8,443.  The  nth 
division,  present  from  the  6th  of  September  to  the  qth  of 
October,  showed  losses  of  8,498. 

The  analysis  of  casualties  published  for  330  battalions  . 
against  one-half  of  the  line  showed  upon  an  average  for  a 
first  appearance  a  loss  of  at  least  45  per  cent.     F'ourteen 
divisions  were  found  to  have  lost    50  per  cent,   and   four 
divisions  actually  60  per  cent. 

Upon  the  other  half  of  the  line  you  get  almost  exactly 
the  same  results  :  \zb  battalions  losing  some  45  per 
cent.  ;  ten  divisions  lo.sing  50  per  cent.  Three  divisions 
losing  60  per  cent.  And  all  this  without  mention  of 
sickness.  It  is  elementary,  oi  course,  and  should  be 
perfectly  clear  to  everyone  who  follows  such  sta.tistics, 
the  word  "  casualties  "  does  not  mean  absolute  lo.^s. 
Roughly  speaking,  of  five  casualties,  one  only  is  a  death, 
and  of  the  remaining  four  three  will  ultimately  appear  as 
discharged  from  hospital,  and  fit  for  some  kind  of  duty. 

(Jf  the  700,000  or  slightly  more  appearing  as  casualties 
among  the  Germans  in  this  sector,  for  the  five  months, 
some  small  proportion  of  slightly  wounded  in  the  early 
jjart  have  reappeared  before  the  end. 

The  two  great  fields  of  Verdun  and  the  Somme,  which 
between  them  account  for  quite  a  million  and  a  quarter 
German  casualties  apart  from  sickness,  do  not  mean  more, 
perhaps  they  do  not  mean  quite  as  much  as,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dead,  fhcy  mean  as  we  know,  and  ha\'e  been 
told,  less  than  100,000  prisoners,  and  of  the  remainder 
three-quarters  will  be  passed  ultimately  for  duty  of  some 
sort,  and  not  far  short  of  half  for  the  active  service  which 
they  left.  But  the  figures  give  one. some  idea  of  what 
the  rate  of  wastage  is,  and  why  e\en  these  enormous 
figures  which  I  ha\e  been  quoting  and  which  show  for 
the  whole  enemy  combination  a  potential  reserve  up  to 
-August  next  of  some  two  millions,  are  in  no  way  adequate 
to  the  wastage  of  the  Central  Powers  or  their  Allies. 

The  main  principle  go\'erning  the  whole  affair  is  simple 
in  the  extreme.  It  is,  I  repeat,  this  :  The  Great  War 
can  only  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  two  factors  : 
^Munitionment  and  Effectives. 

In  munitionmcnt  the  West  has  already  passed  the  rate  of 
tlic  enemy  and  we  increase  the  dilfereiice  every  day.  The 
East  is  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  and  must  be  supplied 
by  the  West,  and  from  those  neutral  sources  of  production 
which  British  supremacy  at  sea  has  kept  available. 

In  effectives  the  enemy,  var^'ing  in  exhaustion  with 
\arious  districts,  is  everywhere  suffering  arate  of  wastage 
far  superior  to  his  power  of  recruitment,  and  the  latter 
inferior  by  a  very  large  margin  indeed  to  the  corre- 
sponding power  of  the  Allies. 

That  is  the  war  and  that  is  the  whole  of  the  war,  and 
that  is  wliy  Prussia  has  asked  for  peace  :  privately  since 
three  months  ago —now  publiclw     She  is  defeated. 

II.   Hkli.oc 
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The  Foundations   of  Victory 

By  Arthur  Pollen 


A  Lawyer  Chief 

NOW  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  succeeded  Mr. 
l^alfour,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  may  be  con- 
sidered an  entirely  new  body,  and  this  although 
tlie  Third  Sea  Lord  and  the  three  civilian  members 
continue  in  their  posts.  It  is  a  new  body  so  far  as  the 
control  of  policy  is  concerned.  I  can  see  no  disad\'antage 
in  Sir  Edward  Carson  being  a  lawyer,  nor  in  liis  lack  of 
previous  experience  in  the  administration  of  a  Govern- 
ment department.  The  two  qualities  most  needed  in  a 
First  Sea  Lord  are  highly  developed  intelligence — for 
without  it  he  cannot  possibly  hope  to  master  the  extra- 
ordinarily complex  problem  he  and  his  colleagues  must 
solve — and  next,  a  combination  of  modesty,  patience  and 
decision.  If  his  intelligence  leads  him  to  think  that  he 
knows  more  about  naval  operations  than  the  seamen,  if 
his  forensic  gifts  enable  him  to  talk  them  down  and 
browbeat  them  into  courses  of  which  they  disapprove,  if 
he  linds  it  intolerable  ever  to  delay  action  until  the 
measures  necessary  for  making  it  successful  are  taken,  if 
he  is  unable  to  take  the  responsibility  for  a  decision  when, 
in  spite  of  incompleteness,  decision  is  manifestly  vital, 
then  great  intellectual  gifts,  unregulated  in  one  direction 
b}'  common  sense  and  in  the  other  by  resolution,  can  only 
make  either  for  confusion  or  what  is  almost  worse,  in- 
action. There  is  surely  no  reason  for  fearing  that  Sir 
Edward  Carson  should  err  in  the  direction  of  either 
extreme.  His  very  inexperience  of  departmental  forms 
will  probably  be  this'assistance  to  him,  that  it  will  him  help 
to  reach,  by  the  shortest  route,  to  the  heart  of  the  questions 
he  must  deal  with.  And  his  lawyer's  training  will  have 
gone  for  nothing  if  he  does  not  show  himself  a  master  of 
the  methods  by  which  to  extract  from  the  sailors  a  clear 
justilication  of  the  policies  that  they  recommend.  The 
proverbial  difliculty  of  mixing  oil  and  water  explains  a 
high  proportion  of  our  failures  in  naval  administration. 
Tlie  seamen  not  only  live  in  a  world  of  action  and  ideas 
httle,  if  at  all,  understood  by  those  who  have  not  the 
sailor's  training,  but  they  habitually  set  out  their  wishes 
in  language  that  laymen  find  incomprehensible,  precisely 
because  it  relates  to  things  that  are  unreal  to  them.  But 
no  man  can  rise  to  a  be  great  figure  at  the  Bar  unless  he 
is  capable  of  a  swift  mastery  of  the  dialects  of  strange 
worlds.  A  man  who,  in  the  course  of  a  single  week,  may 
be  leading  in  a  great  libel  action  in  one  court,  arguing  a 
subtle  point  of  constitutional  law  in  another,  and  cross- 
examining  experts  in  a  patent  action  a  third,  attains  to  a 
versatility  of  mind  which  should  be  the  best  augury  for 
ensuring  a  thorough,  because  an  intelligent,  co-operation 
with  professional  men. 

The  Sea  Lords,  and  pre-eminently  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
arc  the  naval  advisers  of  the  Government.  As  indivi- 
duals they  have  to  recommend  and  justify  the  several 
jjolicies  they  put  forward.  As  a  tearii  they  have  to  see 
that  these  policies,  in  all  essentials,  prevail.  It  has 
been  said  that  when  they  are  really  equal  to  their  task 
in  their  first  character,  they  never  have  to  act  in  their 
second,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  if  their  policies  are 
sound  and  are  justified  by  arguments  that  are  compre- 
hensible as  well  as  conclusive,  their  reasoning  will  always 
be  effective,  without  resort  to  their  authority.  It  is  an 
old  truism  that  amongst  intelligent  people  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  advice  ;  there  is  only  convincing  information. 
In  naval  matters  it  has  been  precisely  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  information  intelligible — and  therefore  con- 
vincing— that  has  blocked  progress.  And  it  is  because  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  most  successful  barrister  of  the 
day  can  fail  to  elicit  such  information,  that  I  expect  Sir 
Edward  Carson  to  succeed,  and  to  succeed  brilliantly,  in 
the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Of  the  overwhelming  importance,  gravity  and  difficulty 
of  that  task  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  As  to  victory, 
it  may  be  possible  to  continue  to  misuse  sea  force 
and  still  win.  But  no  doubt  at  all,  whether  victory 
comes     earlier    or    later,     its      iinal     character     miu-. 


be  conditioned  by  the  way  the  work  of  the  New  Board  is 
carried  on.  For  it  is  upon  the  sea,  and  what  its  use 
means,  that  the  entire  military  fabric  of  the  Allies  is  based 
— a.  truth  so  obvious  and  so  portentous  as  to  make  it,  at 
the  lirst  sight,  seem  strange  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  should  not  be  one  of  the  small  committee  to 
whom  the  direct  conduct  of  the  war  is  entrusted.  But 
those  who  do  constitute  that  committee  are,  of  course. 
as  fully  alive  to  this  truth  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  and 
the  reconstituted  and  re-energised  Board  will  have  to  be 
the  most  lamentable  kind  of  failure  if  it  does  not  keep 
constantly  before  the  inner  council,  both  the  extensions — ■ 
and  the  limitations — of  warlike  action,  which  sea  con- 
ditions impose.  For  that  matter,  the  number  and  variety 
of  difficulties  with  which  the  Admiralty  have  to  deal 
are  so  exceptional  that,  if  the  new  Chief  is  to  master 
them  with  sufficient  completeness  to  make  his  personality 
felt,  then  he  will  certainly  not  have  time — at  any  rate, 
not  for  some  months — -to  take  a  useful  hand  in  the  general 
administration  of  all  the  other  war  activities  that  will 
come  before  the  committee.  What,  then,  might  be  called 
the  third  objection  to  the  new  arrangement — namely, 
that  the  First  Lord  is  not  in  the  \^'ar  Council — should, 
like  his  legal  training  and  his  departmental  inexperience, 
prove  an  utterly  groundless  suggestion  for  alarm. 

The  new  Board  has  hardly  taken  office  before  it  is 
faced  by  two  rather  startling  and  unexpected  events. 
A  new  Moewe  has  got  to  sea,  and  her  escape  must  call 
for  instant  and  highly  complicated  measures.  The 
cordon  has  been  so  well  kept  for  nearly  two  years  and  a 
half  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  efforts  will  be  made  to 
shake  public  confidence  in  Admiralt}'  arrangements 
because  of  so  exceptional  an  event,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Admiraltj/  itself  will  look 
sharply  into  an  arrangement  that  made  even  this  one 
escape  possible.  In  matters  like  this  the  new  Board 
will  not  go  wrong  if  it  is  somewhat  more  relentless  than 
its  predecessors.  It  is  is  ultimately  no  kindness  to  the 
Service  to  allow  incidents  such  as  the  Channel  raid  and 
what  followed  on  it  to  pass  uncensured.  The  Navy,  as 
a  whole  would  welcome  a  far  stricter  disciphnc.  The 
second  new  cause  of  trouble  is  the  capture  by  the  Germans 
of  Captain  Blaikes  of  the  Caledonia.  We  had  brave 
words  from  the  late  Prime  Minister  when  Captain  Fryatt 
was  murdered.  The  Admiralty'  must  keep  the  new 
Government  up  to  the  mark  in  tliis  case.  There  must  be 
no  ambiguity  as  to  the  course  we  shall  follow  if  any 
repetition  of  the  Frj'att  horror  is  threatened. 

Safety  of  Sea   Supplies 

We  saw  last  week  that  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the 
day  was  to  counteract  the  operations  of  the  German 
submarines.  The  public  hardly  appreciates  the  excep-, 
tional  character  of  the  situation  they  have  created  and 
as,  in  a  recent  article,  I  may  have  contributed  to  this 
misunderstanding,  it  might  be  as  well  for  me  to  attempt 
to  put  it  right.  Writing  in  the  issue  of  October  5th  I 
said  that  the  ratio  of  submarine  successes  did  not,  so  far 
as  analogy  of  previous  submarine  campaigns  was  a  guide, ' 
correspond  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  boats  em- 
ployed. My  argument  was  that,  hitherto  the  efficiency 
of  our  defensive  measures  had  increased  in  a  higher  ratio. 
This  was  indeed  the  plain  moral  of  the  campaigns  of 
February- September,  1915,  of  the  Mediterranean  cam- 
paign of"  that  winter,  and  of  the  belated  Tirpitz  campaign 
of  the  spring  of  this  year.  I  wrote  when  the  returns  of 
only  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  new  campaign  were  avail- 
able, and  when  it  seemed  reasonable — in  view  of  past 
experience — to  suppose  that  that  campaign  should  not 
be  maintained  at  its  in?tial  efficiency.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  has  been  maintained,  and  what  is  worse,  at  in- 
creased efficiency. 

From  this  only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  and  it  is 
that  there  must  have  been  some  essential  change  in  the 
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conditions.  The  character  of  that  change  is  not  ilirticult 
to  pcnx'ivi-— and  consociucntly  thi-  charactir  of  the 
rouiiter-measuivs  whiiii  must  be  taken.  If  the  submarines 
have  developed  new  methods  of  evading  our  attack,  it  is 
manifest  enough  tiiat  those  same  means  -if  possible 
improved  and  extended — must  be  employed  by  us  against 
tiiem.  This  is  a  subject  which  it  is  undesirable  to  discuss 
in  detail,  and  I  allude  to  it  only  as  indicatinj,'  tlK^t  the 
present  submarine  campaign  is  marked  b\'  a  novel 
character,  and  that  the  only  explanation  of  our  failure  to 
deal  with  it,  as  we  have  dealt  with  previous  campaigns, 
roust  be  found  in  our  offence  being  inferior  to  their  defence 
in  this  respect.  The  enemy,  in  other  words,  has  got 
ahead  of  us  and  must  stay  ahead  until  ecjuality  is  restored, 
for  it  is  only  with  ecpiality  of  means  that  the  offence  will 
regain  its  legitimate  superiority. 

Anti-Submarine  Campaign 

The  position  created  by  submarine  attack  has  alw^ays 
called  for  four  definite  "lines  of  action  in  reply.  The 
direct  offensive  against  the  submarine  —either  in  narrow 
waters  or  on  the  high  seas— is  after  all  only  one  of  them. 
The  lirst  and— because  the  most  effective —necessarily 
the  foremost,  is  the  effort  to  keep  them  out  of  open  waters 
by  barricading  them  into  their  own.  Unfortunately  this 
is  a  line  of  action  which  is  also  the  most  hazardous  and 
most  chthcult.  A  fleet  action,  deci5i\c  and  destructive  as 
well  as  successful,  would  no  doubt  make  this  operation 
incalculably  simpler.  And  f  am  very  far  from  saying 
that,  without  such  an  action,  nothing  at  all  along  this 
line  can  be  done.  Let  us  leave  it  for  the  moment  at  this, 
that  the  most  desirable  counterstroke  is  also  the  most 
diflicult.  The  second,  in  order  of  importance,  is  the  active 
offensives  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  It  includes 
the  employment  of  nets,  mines,  fast  and  slow  patrol 
vessels,  and  a  great  \-ariety  of  stratagems  and  devices 
tjnnecessary  to  specify.  Our  resources  in  these  used  to 
give  us  a  ratio  in  results  definitely  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  boats  open  to  attack,  and  it  is  the  change  in 
this  matter  that  makes  it  clear  that  the  enemy  is  cmjjloying 
aids  to  c\asion  which  we  have  not  3'et  counteracted. 
Third,  comes  the  better  equipment  for  self  defence  of  the 
intended  \ictims  that  the  submarines  are  after.  Finally, 
there  is  the  restoration  of  the  losses  we  suffer  from  the 
successes  of  the  submarines  which  we  cannot  prevent  — 
the  urgent  need  of  building  merchant  shipping  so  con- 
stantly insisted  on  in  these  columns. 

It  is  on  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  points  that  t  wish 
to-day  to  put  forward  a  few  considerations.  The  clearer 
it  becomes  that  we  must  wait  before  we  can  e.xpect 
seriously  to  diminish  the  pirates'  numbers,  the  more 
important  do  these  two  aspects  of  the  counter-campaign 
become.  1  pointed  out  last  week  how  the  enemy  claim 
to  be  disposing  of  the  tonnage,  on  which  the  Allies  depend, 
at  the  ratc'of  10,000  tons  a  day.  The  number  of  ships 
taken  since  August  is  beyond  anything  that  previous 
experience  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  In  the  four  and 
a  half  months  which  have  elapsed,  nearly  twice  as  many 
ships  have  been  sunk  as  went  in  the  whole  of  the  seven 
and  a  half  months  of  the  first  campaign.  The  eflrciency 
of  eighteen  months  ago  is,  in  other  words,  multiplied 
nearly  by  four.  It  was  stated,  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers  of  Monday,  that  74  ships  had  been  sunk  in  the 
first  ten  days  of  December,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
over  90  had  been  published  in  the  same  period.  On 
Tuesday,  the  loss  of  11,000  tons  was  announced  almost 
as  if  it  were  normal.  The  proportion  of  neutral  ships 
amongst  those  sunk  is  now  far  higher  than  it  used  to  be. 
And  one  of  the  obvious  reasons  why  this  is  so  is  that,  so 
far  no  neutrals  liave  armed  their  ships.  I  am  interested 
to  see  that  the  suggestion  that  they  should  arm,  put 
forward  in  these  cohmins  some  weeks  ago,  has  since  been 
seriously  discussed  in  the  Spanish  press.  But  until  they 
arc  armed  the  toll  must  continue  high. 

Smoke  Screens 

One  of  my  correspondents,  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd,  urges, 
and  with  considerable  force  and  plausibility,  that  mer- 
chant ships  could  greatly  increase  their  chances  of  safety 
by  increasing  the  difliculty  of  the  enemy,  if — whether 
armed  or  imarmed — they  borrowed  a  hint  from  the 
enemy's  own  battle  tactics  and  employed  smoke  screens 


to  baffle  and  confuse  the  submarines.  It  is  a  proposal 
which,  I  am  told,  has  been  urged  upon  the  merchant 
service  by  individual  naval  officers,  if  not  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, but  so  far  without  success.  It  is  certainly  one 
that  siiould  be  experimented  with  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  on  the  largest  scale.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  able  forth- 
with to  arm  every  merchantman  either  adequately  or  at 
all,  or  to  supply  each  ship  with  trained  crews  for  using 
the  armament.  It  must  be  many  months  before  anything 
like  such  arming  will  be  possible — and  even  if  it  were 
jHissible  it  would  leave  the  neutral  ships  unprotected. 
There  could  be  no  objections  to  neutrals  using  smoke  ! 
Again,  it  is  not  as  if  we  had  a  sufficiency  of  suitable  craft 
for  patrolling  the  routes  completely,  or  convoying 
\esscls  on  routes  that  could  not  be  patrolled.  The  con- 
voy system,  of  course,  saves  guns,  for  clearly  if  two  armed 
vessels  carrying  eight  guns  can  safeguard  10  or  15  ships 
that  are  unarmed,  but  would  need  30  or  40  guns  to  make 
them  self-protective,  centralisation  has  effected  its  ■ 
usual  economy  of  force.  That  the  convoy  system  is 
feasible  is  proved  by  repeated  instances  in  which  armed 
merchantmen  have  protected  those  Jihat  had  no  guns. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  ue  had  to  rely  upon  convoys  alone 
for  the  protection  of  our  shipping,  we  should  be  introducing 
another  evil,  not  perhaps  so  serious  as  that  which  we 
should  be  guarding  against,  but  serious  enough  in  all 
conscience.  I  mean  delay.  Alrcad\-  shipping  is  .sufli- 
ciently  handicapped  in  this  respect  owing  to  shortage  of 
labour,  port  and  railu-ay  congestion,  and  so  forth.  So 
that,  if  it  became  the  only  condition  of  shipping  being 
safe  at  .sea  that  it  should  be  convoyed,  the  enemy  woukl 
be  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  upon  us  by  compelling  us  to 
adopt  the  dilatory  methods.  Again,  the  new  larger  sea- 
going submarines  are  armed  with  guns  that  can  tie  used 
with  effect  at  ranges  unheard  of  a  year  ago.  They  have 
lendered  the  armament  of  merchant  ships  by  light 
pieces  almost  ineffective.  If  the  difficulties  of  arniing 
all  our  merchant  ships  are   insuperable    now,  they  must 


Mr.  Bruce  Bairnsfathcr  is  cne  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
arrived  on  fields  other  than  battlefields.  In  fact,  we  look  at 
the  war  from  one  aspect  through  his  eyes  ;  Bill,  Bert  and  'Aif 
are  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  him.  In  Builds  and  Billets  (Grant 
Kicliards,  6s.),  he  tells  us  of  the  beginnings  of  his  "  frag- 
ments," and  takes  us  back  to  the  Flanders  trenches  of  I()I4- 
15.  Incidents  he  relates  which  seem  to  have  happened  so  long 
ago  that  we  almost  ask  ourse  ves,  "  Is  the  man  writing  about 
this  war  or  the  last  ?  "  And  the  book  ends  with  the  pause 
tliat  came  in  the  author's  career  through  the  explosion  of  a 
Hun  17-inch  H.F.  There  are  many  illustrations  in  the 
familiar  style,  and  some  dehghtful  marginal  sketches.  B.B.  is 
an  artist  right  through  as  well  as  a  good  soldier.  There  is  a 
sadness  about  the  book  for  all  its  nierrv  laughter.  On 
reading  it  a  civilian  will  understand  better  Sir  \\'illiam 
Robertson's  advice  :    "  Be  chocrful." 

Here  is  an  edition  of  The  Maslcrjncccs  of  La  rontauie 
(B.  H.  Blackwell,  Broad  Street,  Oxford,  2s.  (xi.),  whicii 
delights  from  cover  to  cover.  The  fables  arc  "  done  in  a 
vein  of  phrasing  terse  and  fancy  into  English  ven.c,"  by 
Paul  Hookham,  and  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Margaret 
L.  Hodgson  are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  fables.     It  is  a  very  charming  \olume. 

If  circulation  counts,  Mr.  Nat  Gould  easily  takes  first  place 
as  far  as  sporting  stories  are  concerned,  and  his  latest  book. 
Breaking  the  Record  (John  Long,  6s.)  is  sure  to  be  welcomed 
by  ^  certain  large  public.  The  author's  hand  has  lost  none 
of  its  cunning,  and  in  this  book  he  shows  again  that  he  can 
describe  the  thrills  of  a  good  sporting  race,  and,  in  addition 
to  tins,  can  tell  a  rattlin'j;  good  storv. 

The  Rising  Tide,  by  Margaret  Deland  (John  Murray.  5s. 
net.)  is  the  story  of  Fredcrica  Payton,  who  believed  in  truth 
so  desperately  that  she  told  it  on  all  occasions,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  expediency.  She  believed  also,  in  suffrage,  and  in  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  in  all  the  other  things  that  very 
young  people  believe  in — incidentally,  she  believed  also  that 
a  woman  has  just  as  much  right  to  propose  to  a  man  as  a  man 
has  to  propose  to  a  woman.  The  author  tells  her  ston>'  in  sucli 
a  way  that  one  retains  sympathy  with  Fredcrica  throughout 
the  book,  which  will  form  an  excellent  conective  for  extre- 
mists in  the  new  views  of  hfc.  It  is  a  striking  story  whicli 
illustrates  tlie  value  of  conventions,  and  the  folly  of  rebellion 
against  accepted  rules  of  life  and  conduct. 
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become  greater,  if  no  armament'  of  a  smaller  calibre  than 
4  inch  is  foimd  to  be  useful. 

Mr.  Kicid  is  convinced  that  many  of  our  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  if  tlie  art  of  using  smoke  screens  is 
developed  to  the  full.  If,  at  the  fust  sight  of  a  sub- 
marine, every  merchantman  could  envelop  itself  in 
smoke  and  retreat  on  whatever  course  promised,  in  the 
prc\"iiling  wind,  the  best  assurance  of  concealment,  the 
work  of  the  U  boat  commander  would  seemingly  be 
greatly  embarrassed.  The  new  possibilities  opened  up  by 
ilight  alone  would  certainly  be  important.  The  obscura- 
tion of  the  target  must  cause  misses  and  waste  of  ammuni- 
tion. It  would  delay  the  destruction  of  the  ship,  and 
delay  might  give  time  for  calling  assistance,  were  it 
within  reach.  In  some  cases  it  might  facilitate  ramming. 
It  would  make  it  possible  to  employ  many  methods  of 
defence  other  than  gunfire.  A  submarine  commander, 
unable  to  make  distant  gunfire  effective,  might  hesitate 
to  close  through  a  smoke  screen.  He  might  suspect 
tliat  mines  had  been  thrown  overboard.  He  would  not 
know  if  succour  were  near,  or  a  ship,  seemingly  unarmed, 
were  really  a  formidable  enemy !  It  would  create 
a  situation  in  which  the  enemy's  nerve  would  not  beat 
its  best,  and  immediate  scope  for  ingenuity,  both  offen- 
sive and  evasive,  would  be  given.  Certainly  if  it  com- 
pelled the  U  boat  to  close,  a  new  value  would  be  given 
to  twelve,  six  and  even  throe  pounders.  Manifestly,  in 
giving  a  special  value  to  guns  in  the  stern,  it  might  get 
over  the  difliculties  so  many  merchant  captains  have 
felt — namely,  that  unless  ships  are  armed  fore  and  aft 
and  abeam  they  must  largely  be  defenceless.  Note,  on 
this  point,  that  the  Times,  in  its  issue  of  Monday  last, 
had  a  statement  on  this  point,  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  occurs  : — 

"  A  gun  in  the  stem  means  that  directly  a  ship  sights  the 
enemy  submarine  she  must,  if  slie  is  to  put  up  any  fight, 
mana'U\Te  to  run  awav.  The  very  act  of  mancuuvre 
exposes  the  merchant  ship  to  tb.c  fire  of  the  enemy  ship.^. 
Tiiere  is  then  only  one  course  open  to  the  merchant 
sliip,  to  continue  to  run  away,  firing  as  she  flees  at  the 
enemy  ship,  which  is  usually  faster  and  mbre  powerfully 
armed.  The  whole  action  is  distasteful  to  British  sea- 
men." 

No  doubt,  what  BritisJi  seamen  would  like,  would  be 
to  be  so  armed  as  to  be  pretty  sure  of  blowing  the  sub- 
marine out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  fighting  it  on  an  artillery  equality.  But,  failing 
this,  surely  the  best  thing  is  to  fight  defensively  with 
success,  if  it  is  feasible  to  conceal  a  ship  in  .smoke 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  manVeuvre  to  run  away 
should  expose  the  merchant  ship  to  fire.  It  is  precisely 
this  moment  of  manoeuvre  that  w  ould  be  protected.  And, 
once  the  retreat  had  begun,  the  merchant  captain  would 
have  many  courses  open  to  him,  besides  carrying  on  an 
unequal  artillery  contest. 

As  to  the  difliculties  of  creating  and  employing  smoke 
screens,  Mr.  Kidd  insists  that  they  simply  do  not  exist. 
Fixed  cases  of  smoke  making  composition  could  be 
attached  to  the  ship  at  various  points  and  Slogged  off 
according  to  the  bearing  of  the  submarine  when  first  seen. 
These  might  be  supplemented  by  clouds  of  steam,  and  the 
screen  intensified  by  smoke  bombs  fired  in  the  direction 
of  the  submarine  out  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind  of 
mortars.  But  really  the  details  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  need  hardly  be  laboured.  Once  grant  that  the 
principle  of  sea  concealment  is  a  proved  accessory  to  self- 
defence — and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  could  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  it — and  the  j.oint  ingenuity  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  merchant  marine  would  find  an  endless  variety  of 
ways  of  bringing  it  into  effect — and  all  of  them  fool-proof. 
It  is  a  suggestion  which,  whether  it  has  been  rejected  by 
the  merchant  service  before  or  not,  is  one  they  can  hardly 
neglect  now. 

I 
A    Royal  Merchant  Navy 

Indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  the  self  defence  of 
merchant  ships  or  their  replacement  by  ship-building  can 
any  longer  be  left  purely  to  individual  effort.  Admiral 
Sir  p'rancis  Bridgman  has  recently  asked  in  a  letter  to 
the  Morning  Post  whether  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board 
r)f  Trade  arc  co-operating  as  they  should  in  securing  that 
the  new  merchantmen,  now  under  construction  with  the 


labour  released  for  this  purpose  hy  \Miitehall,  arc  both 
properly  designed  for  carrying  guns  and  so  constructed 
so  as  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  proof  against  mines  and 
torpedoes  ?  Nor  can  the  importance  of  this  fpiestion 
be  overestimated,  if  only  because  it  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  ship-building  to  be  en- 
couraged. If  you  ask  the  ship-owners,  the  majority  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  State  can 
advisedly  interfere.  Every  builder  in  the  Kingdom  is 
full  up  with  orders  for  the  next  three  years,  the  orders 
are  given  by  people  who  understand  the  business  for 
which  the  ships  are  wanted,  and  you  cannot  do  better, 
they  say,  than  leave  it  to  the  men  who  o\\  n  the  ships  to 
see  that  their  reqiurements  are  satisfied  by  the  men  who 
build  them.  But  this  reasoning  is  far  from  convincing. 
If  all  ship-owners  are  to  have  the  same  rights  in  the 
labour  now  released  for  completing  their  orders,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  those  ships  will  be  finished  first  which 
the  requirements  of  the  situation  call  for.  Take  the 
imaginary — apd  no  doubt  absurd — case  of  a  50,000  ton 
liner,  under  construction  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
What  national  object  would  be  served  by  piling  labour  on 
to  a  leviathan  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  complete  it  in  the 
course  of  the  next  iS  months  or  two  years  ?  No  Aowhi  if 
peace  came,  it  would  be  a  huge  advantage  to  those  that 
had  ordered  it,  to  have  the  great  ship  ready  against  the 
demand  of  trade  that  must  ensue.  But  the  need  of  the 
moment  is  neither  for  passenger  nor  freight  carrying  ships 
dc  luxe,  but  for  craft  of  all  kinds  to  meet  our  immediate 
civil  and  military  needs.  Ten  ships  of  5,000  tons  would 
meet  a  vital  need  to-day.  One  ship  of  50,000  is  absolutely 
useless  except  as  a  target  for  submarines,  and  turning  her 
into  a  hospital  is  apparently  no  security  that  she  will  not 
be  so  used.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  private  interest  is 
not  a  safe  guide  in  this  vitally  important  matter. 

There  is  only  one  interest  that  is  a  safe  guide.  Is  Qxcvy 
ship  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  our  rapidly  vanish- 
in,g  labour  directly  useful  to  us  in  the  war  ?  Some  of  the 
jmnciples  that  must  hold  in  answering  are  obvious  enough. 
In  the  first  place  almost  every  ship  near  completion 
should  have  priority.  Next,  amongst  the  partly  con- 
structed, those  should  be  speeded  up  that  can  be  quickest 
finished,  and  be  put  to  the  most  urgent  use  when  finislicd. 
Third,  no  ship  should  be  put  in  hand  not  useful  in  the 
war,  so  long  as  any  that  can  be  useful  needs  work,  l-'in- 
ally,  in  every  ship  near  completion,  partly  completed  or 
to  be  laid  down,  the  war  requirements  of  self  defence 
should  be  met.  One  does  not  quite  sec  how  regulations 
to  secure  public  safety  can  be  drawn  up,  nor,  when  drawn  . 
up,  be  enforced,  except  under  State  direction.  The  new 
(iovernment  includes  at  least  one  man.  Sir  Joseph  Maclay, 
pre-eminently  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  directing 
this  matter,  and  it  is  clearly  one  in  which  the  ship-owners, 
no  less  than  the  ship-builders,  must  participate. 

For  that  matter  it  is  one  in  which  at  any  rate  some 
ship-builders  and  ship-owners  have  already  combined 
to  ask  for  Government  action.  On  the  Wear,  I  am  told, 
a  Board  of  Trade  representative  has  already  been  callecl 
in  and  by  the  builders  to  decide  upon  the  priority  to  be 
observed  in  finishing  ships  in  hand.  <  My  suggestion,  then, 
is  only  to  extend  a  practice  'already  inauguratecl 
by  the  shipping  interests  themselves.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  what  is  necessary  can  be  done  if  the  Admiralty 
is  only  made  to  co-operate.  It  is  possible  that  the  best 
solution  of  all  the  shipping  problems  may  lie  in  Admiralty 
direction  of  them  all.  It  is  a  large,  intricate,  and  difficult 
matter  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Board  has  troubles 
enough  of  its  own  without  throwing  this  upon  it 
too.  It  would  practically  mean  a  new  department, 
made  up  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  merchant  shipping  in- 
dustry and  the  navy,  under  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Still 
the  truth  remains  that,  if  victory  depends  upon  our  sea 
ser\'ices,  it  would  be  conditioned  just  as  much  by  the 
right  direction,  and  therefore  the  right  conduct  of  our 
merchant  ship-building,  as  by  the  right  measures  for  its 
protectign.  The  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  attacking 
all  ships  upon  the  sea,  neutral  as  well  as  belligei-ent,  civil 
as  well  as  warships,  has  created  entirely  new  naval  con- 
ditions, and  we  may  fmd  that  the  ultimate  solution  is 
for  the  State  to  undertake  the  control  of  all  oiu"  maritime 
concerns.  Should  this  become  inevitable,  the  main 
direction  will  have  to  lie  with  the  Admiralty,  and  it 
might  be  wise  to  make  a  beginning  now. 

Arthur  Pollen. 
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Lessons    in   Strategy    and    Politics 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


BY  no  means  the  least  instrurtivc  of  the  many 
varied  and  interesting  studies  in  strategy  brought 
fnrward  bv  the  European  War  will  be  tlie  chapter 
dealing  with  the  intervention  of  Roumania,  for 
all  tlie  problems  of  applying  the  fundamental  jirinciplcs 
<j{  the  art  of  war  will  have  their  mention  there.  Some 
surprise  may  have  been  caused  by  the  turn  taken  by 
e\ents.  At  the  point  in  time  when  the  intervention  took 
place  there  was  general  expectation  of  Austro-Hungarys 
great  and  complete  exhaustion  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Bulgaria,  placc^  between  two  fires,  would 
shortly  collapse. 

On  two  separate  occasions  the  Russo-Roumanian  army 
in  the  Dobrudja  was  obhgcd  to  retreat  and  Marshal 
Mackensen's  victorious  army  was  effectively  covering 
liulgaria  on  the'  north,  On  the  Hungarian  side 
victory  at  the  outset  smiled  upon  the  Roumanians. 
'J  hey  had  advanced  on  the  whole  vast  front  of  more  than 
370  miles  bordering  Transylvania.  But  the  enemy  had 
nothing  but  a  covering  force  in  that  region.  When  heavy 
concentrations  of  troops  were  brought  upon  the  scene 
they  found  before  them  a  Roumanian  army  (whose  effective 
force  was  j>erhaps  inadequate  for  a  general  offensive  upon 
so  large  a  front)  that  was  not  yet  broken  in  to  war,  but 
v\as  somewhat  weakened  by  the  battles  it  had  fought 
on  broken  ground  favourable  to  the  enemy's  defence, 
so  that  it  had  to  fall  back  upon  its  own  national  territory, 
r.cnral  l\ilkonhayn's  army  protected  the  soil  of  Hungary. 
'I'hus  Roumania's  object  in  intervening  was  nowhere 
attained.  She  was  brought  back  to  the  point  whence 
she  set  out  and  was  worse  off  by  the  Dobrudja  and  her 
losses  in  men  and  material. 

Necessity  for  Subordination 

This  unsatisfactory  result  was  not,  it  is  true,  without 
some  compensations.  The  enemy  also  had  suffered 
losses,  whicli  meant  a  reduction  in  the  general  effectives 
of  the  Central  Empires.  H  the  extent  of  the  fronts 
which  those  Empires  had  to  supply  be  taken  into  account, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  this  compensation  w-as  far  from 
negligible.  But  as  far  as  Roumania  was  concerned  this 
was  poor  consolation,  for  she  only  benefited  by  it  ver}' 
indirectly,  while  she  saw  enemies  rising  before  her, 
immediately,  who  were  much  too  strong  for  her  inferior 
resources.  She  was  thus  going  through  a  distressing 
stragetical  experience,  one  which  very  often  befalls 
generals  whose  movements  do  not  conform  sufficiently 
to  the  general  plan  but  who  carry  on  a  particular  opera- 
tion. When  one  is  only  a  unit  in  a  whole— and  that  is 
the  position  of  all  the  national  armies,  large  and  small, 
whicii  make  up  the  grand  total  of  the  army  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Entente— it  is  an  imperative  necessity  to  sub- 
ordinate one's  movements  to  the  general  plan.  The 
mistake  that  Roumania  made  was  in  forgetting  this 
axiom  of  strategy.  We  shall  see  easily  what  it  means 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  go  down  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  military  operations. 

'Hie  first  of  these  principles  declares  the  object  of 
strategy  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  or  enemies. 
If  there  are  more  than  one  enemj-,  which  is  the  case  now 
of  the  belligerents  in  the  European  war,  there  is  a  pre- 
liminarv'  question  to  be  studied,  namely,  which  is  the 
principal  enemy,  in  order  that  if  possible  he  may  be  des- 
troyed first  or,  in  any  event,  that  he  may  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  so  that  he  may  be  attacked  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Vox  his  destruction  will  entail  the  easier  des- 
truction of  the  subsidiary  enemies. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  in  the  present  war  the  principal 
enemy  on  the  Teutonic  side  is  the  German  ^Empire  ; 
neither  will  anyone  dispute  that  the  war  will  end  when 
that  enemy  has  succumbed.  Austria,  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  will  count  for  nothing  directly  Germany  ceases 
to  support  them.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  Western 
and  Russian  fronts,  on  which  Germany  is  attacked  directly 
at  thie  points  nearest  to  her  vital  parts. 

But  the  question  was  -to  decide  an  analogous  case  upon 
the  strategical    chess-board  in  the  Balkans  :  there,  too. 


it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  principal  enemy,  who  had 
to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  at  the  outset. 

Now,  what  is  the  significance  of  an  Allied  Offensive  in 
the  Balkans  ?  It  implies  that  as  the  German  resistance 
in  France  and  in  Russia  is  obstinate,  it  is  adv-antageous'- 
to  supplement  the  direct  attack  on  the  western  and  east- 
em  fronts  by  an  indirect  attack  on  the  south  supported 
by  a  turning  movement  through  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
In  this  jH'ninsula  the  principal  enemy  will  be  the  one 
which  offers  the  most  immediate  and  the  most  complete 
opposition  to  the  turning  movement  ;  and  that  one  is 
the  Germt^n-Bidgarian  army. 

Besides  ascertaining  the  ))rincipal  enemy,  strategy  has 
to  observe  a  second  principle.  This  is  to  destroy  this 
enemy  as  speedily  and  utterly  as  possible  in  order  to 
escape  the  continuance  and  the  might  of  his  blows. 
Hence  the  necessity  to  concentrate  the  maximum  possible 
force  against  him.  The  greater  the  force  ready  and  avail- 
able to  move,  the  more  thorough  will  be  the  end  made  of 
him.  The  application  of  this  principle  required  the 
concentration  against  the  principal  enemy,  Bulgaria, 
the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  turning  mov^ement  of  all 
the  effective  forces  at  disposal. 

In  the  light  of  these  jirinciples  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  intervention  of  Roumania  became  apparent.  Her 
campaign  was  directed  against  two  enemies  simultaneously, 
the  Austro-Hungarians  on  the  west  and  the  Bulgarians 
on  the  south,  and  she  distributed  her  forces  between 
these  two  adversaries,  with  a  majority  on  the  west,  wheji 
she  ought  to  have  arrayed  the  greater  part  of  them  against 
that  one  of  the  two  whom  it  was  of  consequence  to  put 
out  of  action  first. 

Strategical  logic  has  taken  its  revenge.  It  always  docs. 
Fortunately  the  mischief  is  not  irreparable.  New  forces 
will  make  the  initial  losses  good  and  a  new  plan  of  cam- 
])aign  conformable  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  situa- 
tion created  by  the  enemy's  successes,  will  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  earlier  one.  One  thing  is  irreparable, 
and  will  always  be  :  the  time  that  has  been  lost.  No  man, 
not  the  best  and  greatest  general,  can  ever  recover  the 
time  that  he  has  lost. 

*         *         *  *         *         * 

The  principles  of  strategy  having  been  thus  stated 
we  must  not  forget  the  principles  of  equity.  If  Roumania 
did  make  a  m.ilitary  mistake  we  must  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  difiicult  matter  for  her  Government  to  avoid  it. 
One  cannot  expect  all  the  people  of  a  nation  to  be 
strategists.  Roumania's  national  aspirations  drew  the 
eyes  of  her  people  towards  the  west,  towards  the  Hungar- 
ians, from  whom  the  war  was  to  snatch  a  subjected 
Roumanian  population.  The  Hungarian  was  the  enemy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Roumanian  people,  not  the  Bulgarian 
from  whom  nothing  could  legitimately  be  demanded. 
There  was  therefore  some  difficulty  in  rnaking  the  people 
understand  that  in  order  to  vanquish  the  Hungarians  and 
conquer  Transylvania,  which  is  in  the  west,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  declare  war  upon  Bulgaria  and  march  to  the 
south.  Even  nations  with  a  higher  average  standard 
of  intelligence  and  education  than  the  Roumanians 
would  have  had  some  difiiculty  in  understanding  that. 

The  offensive  against  Bulgaria  and,  as  a  result,  the  march 
through  the  Dobrudja  consequently  and  logically  was 
the  business  of  the  Allies.  It  was  their  part  in  the  union 
of  the  contracting  powers.  It  rested  upon  them  to  pre- 
pare for  this  move  which  was  designed  to  secure  the 
initiative  over  the  adversary.  And  with  regard  to  the 
political  consequence  of  the  plan  as  thus  conceived,  it  was, 
for  Roumania,  to  declare  war  simultaneously  against 
Austria-Hungary  as  a  Roumanian  war  seeking  satisfaction 
of  legitimate  national  aspirations  in  Transylvania,  and 
against  Bulgaria  as  a  war  in  alliance  with  the  Quadruple 
luitente,  requiring  freedom  of  passage  for  the  troops  of  .the 
Quadruple  Entente  through  the  Dobrudja. 

In  this  manner  the  situation  was  clear.  While  taking 
the  internal  governmental  difiiculties  of  Roumania  intc 
consideration,  the  right  application  of  the  principles  of 
strategy  was  assured  and  their  application  disposed'  of 
political    co7iiplications. 
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Wealth,  Robbery    and   War 


By  Principal  L.  P.  Jacks 


A  RICH  nation  is  a  nation  worth  robbing.  And 
since  the  inter-state  code  of  morality  is  still  at 
the  barbaric  stage  (at  least  in  certain  quarters) 
the  existence  of  great  national  riches,  anywhere, 
is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  give  rise  to  predatory  war. 
The  present  war  has  arisen  in  that  manner.  It  was 
caused  by  a  rich  robber  State  determined  to  enrich  itself 
further  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours. 

Germany,  or  rather  the  gang  of  plunderers  who  call 
themselves  Germany,  looked  around  and  saw  a  number 
of  nations  which  were  ricli  enough  to  be  worth  robbing, 
some  of  them  almost  defenceless,  others  more  or  less 
careless  about  their  defence,  among  which  was  the  one 
best  worth  robbing,  the  British  Empire.  And  in  due 
time  the  plunderers  said  to  one  another,  "  Go  to  now, 
let  us  make  a  raid — and  if  a  day  should  come  when 
appearances  have  to  be  saved,  let  us  say  we  made  the  raid 
in  self-defence." 

Now  that  we  have  grown  wise  after  the  event,  we  sec 
that  the  present  war  was  brought  about  precisely  in 
this  manner.  Two  causes  were  needed  to  bring  Europe  to 
where  it  now  is,  and  both  were  in  active  operation.  The 
first  was  the  existence,  anywhere  in  Europe,  of  a  Govern- 
ment (I  do  not  say  a  people)  composed  of  men  with  an 
instinct  for  robbery  and  with  a  genius  for  devising  the 
means  to  rob.  These  conditions  were  amply  provided  by 
Germany.  The  second  was  the  existence  of  some  other 
State,  or  States,  worth  robbing  and  capable  of  being  robbeci* 
This  was  also  forthcoming.  There  was  Belgium,  well  wortu 
robbing  and  easily  robbed.  There  were  France  and  Russia, 
still  better  worth  robbing,  though  not  so  easily  robbed. 
There  was  Great  Britain,  best  worth  robbing  of  all,  and  very 
doubtfully  protected  against  robbery.  On  the  whole  it 
was  a  moment  of  golden  chances  for  a  robber  State.  It 
was  the  kind  of  situation,  immensely  extended,  at  which 
the  mouth  of  Rob  Roy  or  Bill  Sykes  would  have  watered. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  one  government  at 
least  in  Eiu^ope,  a  powerful  one,  whose  moral  level  was 
tjrat  of  Bill  Sykes  or  Rob  Roy,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser 
governments  like  that  of  Bulgaria,  whose  moral  level 
was  even  lower — in  view  of  this  it  was  as  certain  as  any- 
thing under  the  sun  could  be,  that  a  great  raid  would 
sooner  or  later  be  attempted  on  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
This  we  now  see,  having  become  wise  after  the  event. 
It  is  the  basal  fact  which  underlies  all  other  explanations 
of  the  war.  All  our  study  of  past  history,  of  the  policy 
of  Kaisers,  War-Lords,  Chancellors  and  other  such 
phantoms,  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  of  oihcial  lying, 
of  the  Agadir  crisis  or  the  Serajevo  murder  or  any  other 
incident  or  explosion — all  this,  useful  as  it  may  be  in  fur- 
nishing sidelights,  is  wholly  irrelevant  unless  it  leads  us  to 
see  ultimately  and  finally  that  robbery  is  the  bed-rock 
of  the  whole  business. 

It  may  seem  that  in  what  I  have  said  I  am  merely 
abusing  Germany.  That,  however,  is  far  from  being  my 
object.  It  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  I  am 
presenting  a  palliation  of  Germany's  conduct — giving 
tlie  devil  his  due,  so  to  speak.  It  is  certain  that  her 
Government  would  never  have  become  the  arch-robber 
it  is  had  it  not  been  that  other  nations,  our  own  in  par- 
ticular, had  made  themselves  so  well  worth  robbing.  By 
their  enormous  accumulations  of  treasure,  actual  and 
prospective  and  of  every  kind,  the  other  nations  have  un- 
wittingly surrounded  Germany  with  the  very  temptations 
into  which  her  abominable  rulers  were  readiest  to  fall. 
With  thieves  in  their  midst  these  other  nations  have 
tilled  their  houses  with  cash  and  jewels  ana  let  it  be  known 
where  they  kept  the  keys.     I  am  not  blaming  them  either. 

Suspiciousness  is  the  lowest  of  the  \'ices,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit,  rather  than  otherwise,  of  any  nation  if  it  refused  to 
believe  that  civilisation  could  harbour  such  an  unscrupu- 
lous robber  as  the  German  Government  has  turned  out  to 
be.  But  still  the  facts  are  as  I  say.  ■  By  making  ourselves 
so  well  worth  robbing  we  have  made  it  ditiicult  for  the 
robber  State  to  live  the  life  of  the  honest  State.  It  is 
certain  that  Germany  would  never  have  devoted  fifty 
of  her  best  years  to  making  a  fmc  art  of  international 
blunder — for  that  is  what  her  diplomacy,  her  armaments 


and  her  military  science  amount  to — it  is  certain  that  her 
choicest  intellects  would  not  have  been  employed  for  a 
generation  in  proving  to  her  people  that  a  policy  of 
plunder  was  the  highest  form  of  national  righteousness, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  plunder  in  sight  was  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  vast  to  justify  these  immense  efforts  and  to 
provoke  these  enormous  sophistries.  The  measure  of 
Germany's  crime  corresponds  to  the  bulk  of  the  spoil 
that  tempted  her.  The  enormity  of  the  one  ecjuals 
the  enormity  of  the  other.  Crime  on  a  scale  so  vast  pre- 
supposes an  adequate  temptation.  An  intelligent  nation 
of  seventy  million  souls  does  not  go  mad,  nor,  as  in  this  case, 
permit  itself  to  be  ruled  by  a  government  which  has  gone 
mad,  for  the  sake  of  a  sixpenny-piece.  An  intoxicating 
prospect  must  have  been  held  out  before  it. 

The  intoxicating  prospect  has  been  provided  for  Ger- 
many by  the  immense  golden  fruit  of  the  labours  in 
which  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
engaged  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  lies  in  the 
unimaginable  accumulations  of  wealth  which  the  peaceful 
efforts  of  peace-loving  folk  have  piled  up  all  round  the 
earth  in  readiness  for  the  spoiler.  The  robber  policy  of 
the  German  Government  is  the  other  side  of  the  fact 
that  the  nations  have  made  themselves  so  well  worth 
robbing.  , 

Blucher's   Phrase 

It  is  said  of  Marshal  Bluchcr  that  when  he  rode  through 
the  city  of  London,  he  uttered  the  exclamation  "  Mcin 
Gott  '  What  a  city  for  to  sack  !  "  This  expresses,  exactly, 
the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  the  robber-chiefs  of  Ger- 
many have  viewed  for  more  than  a  generation  the  growing 
accumulations  of  wealth  provided  by  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  the  modern  world.  This  wealth  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  minds,  essentially  and  finally,  as  so 
much  prospective  spoil.  Their  "  view  of  the  world  " 
was  framed  in  those  terms.  The  world  presented  itself 
to  their  eyes  as  filled,  and  overflowing,  with  unprotected 
wealth  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  "  Power  "  which  haa  the 
boldness  and  the  means  to  steal  it.  This  is  the  keynote, 
often  unconsciously  sounded,  of  their  State-philosophy. 
Bernhardi's  notorious  book,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
is  a  treatise  on  State-robbery,  in  which  the  Germans  are 
methodically  instructed  in  the  most  effective  methods  of 
rifling  the  hoards  of  their  neighbours.  Information  is 
given-  as  to  where  the  booty  hes  thickest  and  most  easily 
got  at.  The  education- of  the  thief  is  made  much  of  and 
thoroughly  planned  out.  The  organisation  of  the  robber- 
band  is  discussed  and  rules  laid  down  for  preventing  the 
robbers  from  quarrelling  among  themselves.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  ethics  and  religion,  and  the  Germans  are 
informed  of  the  kind  of  ethics  and  the  kind  of  religion 
best  suited  to  thieves.  In  short,  the  whole  world,  now 
crammed  with  riches  as  never  before,  is  frankly  treated 
as  a  burglar's  paradise.  Bernhardi  and  his  fellows  do  not, 
indeed,  use  this  language — they  are  far  too  astute  to  give 
themselves  away  to  that  extent.  But  a  child  can  see 
that  this  is  what  it  all  means.  The  motto  of  the  book 
and  of  the  whole  class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs 
and  of  German  state  philosophy  in  general  should  be 
"  Mein  Gott !     What    a  world  for  to  sack  !  " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  make  out  a  complete  list 
of  all  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  "  arranged  in  order 
according  to  the  degree  of  temptation  they  severally 
offer  to  thie\es.  We  raay  assume  that  the  scientific 
plunderers  of  Potsdam  have  long  had  such  a  list  for  their 
own  guidance  and  that  they  revise  it  from  time  to  time 
as  circumstances  change.  At  the  head  of  the  list  would 
stand  the  British  Empire.  Taking  actual  and  potential 
wealth  together,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  from  the  burg- 
lar's point  of  view  the  British  Empire  represents  the  pick 
of  the  basket.  ^lein  Gott  !  what  an  Empire  for  to  sack  ! 
This  is  the  hght  in  which  the  Empire,  with  its  stores  of 
wealth,  has  long  presented  itself  io  the  eyes  of  the  pco])lc 
who  rule  the  roost  in  Germany — to  the  Cyown  Prince  for 
example — and  it  may  be  to  others  who  arc  not  Germans. 

Reducing  a  complex  situation  to  its    simplest     and 
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'.owest  terms,  it  may  bo  said  with  some  confident  that 
Mnce  the  time  of  the  Industrial  licvohition  the  mihsed 
svorld,  with  Great  Britain  at  its  head,  has  been  iincon- 
sciously  engaged  in  turning  itself  into  a  burglar's  piu  adise, 
while  Germany  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  as^nhionsly 
l>reparing  herself  to  be  the  chief'  burglar.  This  is  tiu-  mmesis 
of  a  civilisation  founded  on  material  wealth  and  a.  tuated 
by  covet ousness.  WTiat  is  most  amazing  is  the  utt  t-r  lack 
of  prevision,  on  the  part  of  those  chiefly  engaji^ d  m  the 
process,  that  this  would  be  the  actual  result.  1  -nppose 
•we  ha\e  been  deluded  bv  the  notion,  that  nation-,  like 
decent  individuals,  might  "be  trusted  to  respect  each  other  s 
property.  But  that,  as  events  have  now  prostd,  is 
far  too 'favourable  a  View  of  the  existing  state  of  niter- 
national  morals  -that  is  of  the  morals  of  governments 
in  I  heir  relations  to  one  anotl^^r. 

Had  we  known  what  we  now  know  about  these 
things— and  what  perhaps  we  ought  to  ha\c  known 
j^.tore— we  should  have  seen  that  in  buildin.;  up  the 
British  Empire  as  it  is  to-day,  and  in  accunuilating  the 
wealth  which  it  represents,  we  were  creating  tin-  biggest 
\mzc  that  has  ever  tempted  the  predatory  in>lingts  of 
thieves,  ^\'e  should  have  foreseen  the  day  when  the 
thieves  would  get  to  work  upon  our  treasun-  liouse. 
We  should  have  remembered  that  we,  at  times,  liad  done 
a  little  thieving  ourseh es.  We  should  have  realistd  that 
thieves  were  at  large  and  active,  and  we  should  l\.i\  <;  per- 
ceived them  prowling  about  under  the  thin  di-i;uise  of 
"  diplomatic  negotiations."  What  the  effect  ol  this  pre- 
\isi()n  would  have  been,  had  it  existed,  is  doubtful.  It 
might  have  led  us  to  create  a  great  army  and  build  a 
greater  na\y  for  the  protection  of  our  hoard.  Or  it  might 
ha\e  led  to  a  result  of  far  profounder  signilicance— 
io  asking  ourselves  ivhcthcr  a  civilisation  based  on  material 
'ucalth  is  not  after  all  a  fool's  enterprise. 

Wealth — robbery— war :  these  three  words  contain 
the  ineluctable  fate  of  a  purely  industrial  civilisation  in 
the  midst  of  which  there  is  a  "powerful  nation  ruled,  as 
Germany  is  now  ruled,  by  robbers. 

Two  modes  of  escape;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  two  only, 
present  themselves.  One  involves  a  change  so  vast  that 
1  cannot  discuss  it  here  ;  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
abandonment  of  the  material  basis,  the  wealth  basis, 
on  which  civilisation  now  rests.  The  other  is  the  des- 
truction of  robber  governments  all  the  world  over, 
and  the  destruction  of  those  elements  in  all  go\ern- 
ments  which  foster  the  spirit  of  robbery.  This  means  that 
some  of  the  great  nations  would  have  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  their  present  rulers  and  that  all  nations  would 
have  to  expel  some  of  the  elements  by  which  they  are 
ruled.  Until  one  or  both  of  these  changes  arc  made  we 
shall  be  held  fast-bound  in  the  accursed  net  wi)vcn  out  of 
the  three  things  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  will  not  be  worth  a 
year's  purchase. 

But  no  !  A  year's  purchase  I  would  give  for  it  ;  per- 
haps ten  years  !  Lovers  of  peace  may  console  them- 
selves with  the  prospect  that  for  some  time  after  the 
war  the  nations  engaged  in  it  will  be  so  impoverished  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  robbing.  There  is  some  security  in  that, 
but  the  security  will  be  offset  by  the  position  of  the 
neutrals,  the  United  States  especially.  The  conclusion 
of  the  war  will  leave  the  United  States  in  the  unenviable 
(position  of  being  the  best  worth  robbing  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth.  She  will  be  enormously  rich  and  the  belliger- 
(  nt  States,  all  of  which  will  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  while 
slie  is  relatively  unarmed,  will  be  poor.  That  is  a  danger- 
ous position  for  any  nation  to  occupy  in  the  midst  of  a 
( ixilisation  based  on  material  riches — with  the  fatal  words 
"wealth — robbery — war"  inscribed  over  its  portals. 
Well  may  America  begin  to  look  to  her  bolts  and  bars, 
as  we  now  hear  she  is  beginning.  She  might  indeed  do 
something  much  better  than  that,  and  without  firing  a 
shot.     But  so  far  she  shows  no  sign  of  doing  it. 

Wiuii  this  dark  and  dreadful  age  of  state-worship 
(a  wholly  different  thing,  thank  Gocl,  from  love  of  one's 
( ountry)  has  pas.sed  away,  some  bold  spirit  will  write 
a  history  of  the  appalling  crimes  which  States  have  com- 
mitted against  the.  incUvidual  men  and  women  composing 
tliem.  Herbert  Spencer  made  a  beginning.  His  book 
eontains  some  weak  arguments,  but  for  a  lieginning  it 
was  hoi:)cful  enough  and  will  arise  one  day  from  the 
obscurity  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  title  especially, 
■•  The  >iaii  versus  The  State,"  with  all  the  emphasis  on 


The  Wheels  of  War 

THIRTY'  years  or  so  ago  there  was  a  book  that 
was  all  the  rage  called  Helen's  Babies.  Two 
small  children  were  perpetually  asking  their 
uncle  to  open  his  watch  so  that  they  might  see 
ilie  wheels  go  round.  Lord  Xorthcliffe  must  have  read 
this  book  when  a  boy  and  decided  that  Helen's  babies 
had  the  universal  mind,  for  his  life  has  been  principally 
occupied  in  showing  ])eople  iiow  "  the  wheels  go  round  " 
in  every  phase  of  human  activity.  Li  .it  the  War 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  5s.),  he  calls  himself  more  than 
once  an  "  inquisitive  critic."  His  incpiisitiveness  has 
resulted  in  giving  his  readers  a  wonderfully  complete 
picture  of  the  mechanism  of  war.  No  civilian  has 
received  greater  facilities  to  study  the  monstrous  battle- 
machine  in  full  action.  He  has  witnessed  lighting  on 
the  Yser  and  the  Somme,  at  Verdun  and  on  the  Isonzo. 
.\fter  two  years  warfare  seems,  so  to  speak,  to  have 
become  standardised,  though  one  may  detect  differences 
in  non-essentials. 

"  War  has  settled  down  to  a  rcgulai  business,  it  pro- 
ceeds at  the  bases  with  the  clockwork  regularity  of  a 
great  business."  And  it  is  a  business  in  which  the  Briton 
has  shown  once  again  lijs  exceptional  powers  of  organisa- 
tion as  well  as  his  genius  for  discipline — the  latter  the 
more  remarkable  in  tliat  it  is  accompanied  with  so  strong 
a  sense  of  individualism.  I^eojjle  at  Ikjiuc  are  at  last 
learning  what  is  a  commonplace  to  all  who  have  worked 
in  the  outer  parts  of  Empire  that,  give  good  reason 
and  a  definite  object,  and  no  disciphne  is  too  high  or 
severe  for  the  British  character.  "  This  is  a  war  of 
machinery,"  writes  Lord  Northcliffe,  "  as  well  as  of 
bravery,  and  among  Germany's  many  blunders  was  her 
forgetfulness  of  the  British  power  of  quick  improvisation 
and  organisation  in  unexpected  circumstances,  v.hich 
is  the  secret  of  our  success  in  building  up  the  Empire  in 
strange  lands" — one  of  the  secrets. 

Three  lightning  sketches  are  given  in  this  volume  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  General  Joffrc  and  General  Cadorna. 
Haig  comes  of  Fife  stock.  "  It  is  the  imperturbability  of  the 
Fifcr  that  makes  him  so  difficult  to  beat  in  golf,  in  affairs 
and  in  war.  .  .  .  While  I  was  with  the  little  family 
party  at  Headquarters  there  came  news  that  was  good 
and  some  that  was  not  so  good.  Neither  affected  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  attitude  towards  the  war  nor  the 
day's  work  in  the  least  degree  whatever."  "  Joffrc 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  great  personalities  of  the 
\\ar.  .  .  As  that  great  grey  head  rose  from  the 
writing-table  the  impression  of  the  man  upon  me  was 
of  massivencss."  Cadorna  "  is  a  general  who  believes 
in  seeing  for  himself.  .  .  A  short  lithe  quick- 
moving  man  of  sixty-six.  .  .  the  most  humorous 
of  all  tire  generals  in  the  Great  War." 

The  book  we  are  told  has  been  brought  out  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  Order  of 
St.  John  (why  cannot  the  two  be  amalgamated  under 
one  simple  title  ?),  and  all  profits  will  go  to  the  Joint 
Committee.  It  therefore  follows  that  several  chapters, 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  are  devoted  to  the 
splendid  work  of  the  two  Societies.  The  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  certain  Red  Cross  hospitals  is  fascinating  reading, 
and  one  lays  down  the  book  wondering  whether  more 
.science,  intelligence  and  ingenuity  have  gone  to  the 
slaughter  of  men  than  to  the  healing  vf  them  when 
rescued  from  the  hell  of  battle.  "  John  Bull  has  indeetl 
taken  good  care  of  those  who  IiaN  e  suffered  in  his  cause. 
Let  us  liope  and  see  to  it  that  he  will  be  as  thoughtful  for 
the  disabled  and  their  dejjcndents  in  the  future." 

versus,  indicates  the  profoundest  fact  of  modern  politics — ■ 
and  of  ancient  politics  t'o.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing as  though  it  were  aUv.iys  for  noble  ends  that  the  State 
compels  the  sacrifice  of  individuals.  Sometimes  it  is  so. 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  not  so.  For  ages  past, 
and  now  more  than  ever,  States  have  been  sacrificing 
uncounted  millions  of  individual  human  lives,  and  in- 
calculable human  values,  to  a  god  named  Mammon, 
and  they  have  done  this  in  peace  no  less  than  in  war.  The 
one  "  cause  "  which  has  led  to  the  pouring  out  of  niore 
1)lood,  the  shedding  of  more  tears,  the  breaking  of 
more  hearts  than  any  other  "  cause  "  under  the  sun  is 
robberj' — robbery  organised  by  States. 
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The   Faith   of  Tommy 


By  a  Line  Officer 


NOW  herein  is  matter  for  surprise.  That  you 
should  take  men  pell-mell  from  the  skilled 
heart  of  industry,  from  the  routine  of  the 
oflice,  from  the  small  shop,  the  farm,  the 
country  estate — I  have,  for  instance,  in  the  first  dittle 
unit  of  ten  men  on  my  list  (no,  you  won't  guess  their 
job)  two  labourers,  two  miners,  two  skilled  cooks,  a  milk- 
man, a  regiilar,  a  carter,  and  a  male  attendant  from  a 
lunatic  asylum  :  that  hastily  trained,  hastily  ofiTiccred,  and 
flung  into  the  field  with  and  against  the  finest  profes- 
sional soldiery  in  the  world,  the  tradition  of  the  service 
should  descend  upon  and  enwrap  these  men  in  the  way 
it  undoubtedly  has  done  :  that  out  of  such  various  and 
unprecedented  material,  experiences  equally  various  and 
unprecedented  should  reincarnate  certain  half-legendary 
ancient  traits,  characteristics,  conditions  of  soul,  and 
should  recreate  the  fiower  of  an  England  in  which  it 
were  liard  to  see  the  prototype  of  the  England  of  to-day. 
^\'hat  constant  elements  within,  without,  in  the  soil,  in 
the  blood,  must  have  conspu'cd  together  in  order  to 
evoke  this  mar\-el  ? 

I  have  been  again  in  England  after  thirteen  months  of  her 
various  ser\ice  elsewhere,  and  I  suppose  that  is  what  has 
set  me  wondering  :  the  discrepancy — the  lack  of  accord- 
between  the  spoken,  sung,  or  printed  voice  of  England  as 
it  strikes  one  at  home,  and  the  voice  of  the  army,  as  it 
strikes  one  out  here.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  \-iews  or  opinions 
—we  know  little  enough  of  them  (and,  may  I  say,  you 
will  ha\-e  a  job  to  teach  us)  ;  it  is  in  the  tone,  the  temper, 
with  which  that  articulate  England  of  the  press  and  the 
platform,  and  this  great  khaki  England  of  the  field, 
speak  and  act  and  think  about  the  war,  and  Fritz,  and 
the  world  at  large. 

Fritz  is  Serious 

Now  Fritz  is  serious.  It's  true  we're  teaching  him 
humour — he  has  learnt  much  in  that  respect,  as  anyone 
who  has  met  him  could  testify.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
certain  vulgar  rhythm  of  seven  notes  with  which  our  M.G.'s, 
when  the  line  is  quiet,  occasionally  entertain  him.  He 
has  learnt  that,  and  you  will  often  hear  it  ratthng  about 
the  cross-roads  at  night.  And  he  was  not  abo^'e  picking 
up,  months  ago,  the  English  method  of  signalling  shots 
on  the  range.  There  are  many  stories— most  of  them, 
and  always  the  wildest,  roughly  true.  But  in  the  general 
routine  of  things,  Fritz's  emotions  run  the  other  way. 
There  was  a  dug-out  in  Pozieres,  for  instance,  in  which 
a  group  of  Germans  had  tacked  up  a  large  decorated 
calendar.  Round  the  central  picture  was  a  big  wreath 
of  pansies,  or  some  such  flower  ;  and  on  every  one  of  these 
a  (lerman  lover  had  inscribed  the  name  of  his  girl^a 
thing  no  dozen  British  could  have  done,  drunk  or  sober. 
And  I  recall,  during  a  momentary  halt  in  a  recent  push, 
picking  up  from  the  litter  in  a  Bosch  dug-out  one  of  the 
Fcldgcsaniibuche  —field  songbooks  —they  all  seem  to  have 
\yith  them,  and  reading  there  in  the  doorway,  with  the 
(jeiTTian  barrage  yet  pounding  away  outside,  Korner's 
Vater,  Ich  rujc  Dich—"  Father,  I  call  to  Thee" — one  of 
the  things  that  taught  me,  years  ago  in  Gower  Street,  to 
respect  the  Teuton  soul. 

Such  things  are  not  our  way,  and  the  taste  of  Tommv 
doesn't  run  to  sentiment  and  heroics  ;  but  we  are 
learning  to  understand  them,  and  to  like  Fritz  the  better 
for  them.  They,  like  the  laughter  of  the  Bairnsfathcr 
people,  are  the  expression  of  a  wonderful  faith— a  faith 
in  things  that  are  common  to  both  sides  of  No  Man's 
Land,  and  that  German  and  British,  meet  how  they 
may,  can  respect  each  other  for.  Fritz  is  no  doubt  a  bit 
more  articulate — it's  his  forte  :  but  nothing  less  can  inspire 
that  Homeric  mirth  of  the  British  either. 

For  it  is  not  cheap  or  common.  It  takes  a  great 
occasion  to  evoke  the  downright  laughter.  When  things 
are  merely  normal.  Tommy  grouses — though  he  does  not 
complain,  which  is  another  and  a  technical  affair,  amount- 
ing to  the  height  of  bad  form.  When  things  are  distinctly 
unpleasant,  he  swears  as  well ;  but  when  they  are  too 
utterly  awful  for  words,  tlien  he  laughs  and  sings. 


There  was  a  road  in  Gallipoli  that  deserves  as  well  of 
fame  as  many  a  hill-road  in  India  ;  both  from  the  fighting 
that  went  before  it  (as  the  loth  and  nth  can  tell)  from 
the  labour  that  went  into  it  (as  the  sappers  know)  and 
the  strange  life  it  saw.  It  ran  for  two  miles  just  under  a 
600-foot  ridge,  with  the  sea  below  ;  and  it  looked  towards 
Samothrace  and  the  shores  of  Macedonia.  Above  and 
below  on  the  hillside,  save  at  one  point  where  the  cliff 
had  broken  clean  away  and  the  road  lield  on  by  its  eye- 
bro^\•s,  were  shelters- — for  the  place  teemed  with  men  : 
poor  little  affairs  of  a  few  sand  bags  and  a  waterproof 
sheet  or  two,  but  welcome  enough  after  a  spell  of  docking 
on  the  beach,  and  the  best,  in  any  case,  there  was. 

A  Terrible  Day 

Well,  there  came  a  day  when  the  dreaded  fate  arrived, 
and  it  began  to  blow — a  biting  wind  straight  from  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  with  all  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  in  its 
teeth  ;  and  the  work  on  the  shore  was  as  nothing  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  return,  and  a  cheeiless  nothing  at  that, 
since  the  transports,  when  fate  was  against  them,  might 
as  well  have  lain  in  Alexandria.  In  the  late  afternoon 
men  would  look  anxiously  out  to  sea,  in  a  vain  hope  the 
gale  might  fall  with  the. dark  ;  but  each  succeeding  night 
it  grew  fiercer,  and  in  the  island  harbom^s  sliips  were 
dragged  at  anchor  and  thrown  ashore.  And  then  came 
rain — icy  drops  of  water  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  not 
pleasant  to  the  face  ;  and  the  hills  began  to  grow  dangerous 
and  the  road  began  to  lose  its  pristine  beauty,  and  the 
ration  parties  were  not  joj'ful.  Next  day  the  temperature 
fell,  and  the  wind  rose,  and  the  air  became  a  blinding  chaos 
of  salt  spray,  ice  and  snow  ;  streams  of  water  hurtled  down 
the  hillside  into  the  Ciulf  of  Saros,  from  which  the  steam 
rose  as  from  a  boiling  cauldron  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
loose  boulders  crashed  a  path  seawards,  to  the  destruction 
of  much  fragile  architecture.  That  night  the  storm  broke . 
From  nine  o'clock  onwards  lightning,  inconceivably 
brilliant,  and  of  fantastically  vivid  colouring,  flashed  and 
dazzled  about  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  you  would  ha\e 
thought  the  very  roots  of  it  were  cracking.  Wall  after 
wall  fell  in,  until  where  had  been  dug-outs  was  rushing 
water  ;  and  as  the  night  went  on,  the  almost  constant  glare 
showed  practically  the  whole  battalion  wading  up  and 
down  for  warmth  along  the  road — and  singing,  if  you 
please,  its  favourite  ragtimes. 

Now  it  was  the  wont  of  the  mules  with  their  Indian 
drivers  when  dusk  fell  to  begin  their  cHmb  with  rations  ; 
and  towards  one  in  the  morning,  Ciod  knows  how,  some 
one  or  two  arrived.  Suddenly  between  the  peals  of  thunder 
a  stentorian  voice  was  heard  along  the  hillside  "  A  Com- 
pany, turn  out  for  your  water  !  "  ;  and  of  all  the  jokes  that 
ever  amused  a  soVdier,  that  one  went  straightest  home. 
Tommy  cheered  and  laughed,  and  cheered  and  cheered 
again  ;  and  then,  having  begun,  he  set  in  to  be  men-y  in 
earnest.  I,  who  have  heard  singing  in  many  strange 
places,  and  from  lips  of  many  nations,  ha\-e  heard  nothing 
so  wonderful  as  that  rough  music  on  the  hill  at  Suvla ; 
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and  if  over  tribute  ot  song  might  reach  the  shons  of  Eng- 
land, ay,  or  the  gates  of  heaven,  I  would  it  were  the  singing 
in  that  night  of  horror.  Long  before  dawn  it  froze  ; 
and  by  daybreak  the  song  of  hfe  for  many  a  man  was 
ended.  Some  were  crippled,  and  some  were  mad,  and 
some  had  died. 

But  whenever  men  speak  of  England,  of  the  lo\  e  and 
the  faith  and  the  hope  of  home,  somewhere  the  echo  of 
that  singing  shall  awake  again. 

»         »         *         *        • 

Blighty  !  you  hear  it  mentioned  none  too  often,  and 
,  then  only  in  a  fashion  that  reminds  you  of  Chevallier 
singing  "My  old  Dutch  "  ;  it  took  a  poet  his  best  moment 
to  say  why 

there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  land 
That  is  for  ever  England — 

m  the  heart,  too  deep  for  knowing,  it  is  there  all  the  while. 
You  might  reasonably  e.xpcct  some  sort  of  demonstration 
from  men  coming  in  sight  of  hon;e  again  after  a  year  of  war 
—I  came  across  with  several.  But  no — the  leave-boat 
is  a  dull  affair,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  land  in  the  eerie 
dawn  doesn't  rouse  anybody  to  excitement.  Quietly, 
and  without  any  hurry,  you  settle  down  in  the  leave- 
train,  glide  past  a  landscape  of  the  wonderful  English  green , 
the  wonderful  English  tranquillity.  London  draws  about 
you  very  gradually  ;  you  recognise  old  trivial  things  of  no 
"imjiortance — wonder  whether  the  train  will  jmll  up  on  the 
bridge  as  it  always  used  to.  There  is  a  grinding  of  brakes 
— the  huge  girder  alongside  comes  gradually  to  a  stand- 
still— you  look  across  to  the  fretwork  of  Westminster, 
grey  under  the  iridescent  sky,  the  Abbey,  the  Embank- 
ment, the  barges  lying  at  anchor,  the  grey  tide  swirling 
past  the  stone  piers — there  falls  one  of  those  moments  of 
silence  that  come  over  the  noon-tide  of  the  great  city. 

Mother  England 

The  train  moves  on  again  ;  men  reach  mechanically  for 
their  baggage— it  is  like  the  end  of  hundreds  of  other 
journeys — and  yet — O  Mother  of  our  souls,  with  what 
infmite  dumb  tenderness  dost  Thou  fold  again  Thine  arms 
of  comfort  around  us,  with  what  unspeakable  beauty,  placid 
and  constant  as  of  an  eternal  dream,  dost  Thou  greet 
again  Thine  errant  children — dream  deeper  and  timer 
than  any  world  a  man  can  lose  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  born  and  bound  into  our  lives  by  love  stronger 
than  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  deep  as  the  love  of 
mother  and  child  ;  triumphing  a  milhon  times— even 
with    song    and    laughter — over    death ;     England ! 

You  would  not  recognise  your  British  soldier  if  I  dragged 
liim  into  the  hyperbole,  would  you  ?  Ah,  but  he  is  there 
all  the  same — who  else  ?  He  is  there  by  reason  of  the 
inviolable  faith  which  is  in  his  blood,  by  reason  of  his 
being  the  servant  of  the  entirely  spiritual  principles  that 
are  too  deep  to  be  articulate.  I  think  there  is  no  soldier 
in  the  world  and  few  in  history,  so  entirely  controlled  by 
the  forces  of  the  sera!  as  the  Briton.  I  wrote  of  him 
many  months  ago,  when  I  had  seen  him  at  work  for  a 
short  time  only  ;  "  That  the  British  soldier  is  the  finest — 
or  shall  I  say,  the  toughest — in  the  world,  is  due,  not  to 
his  being  cleverer,  or  better  trained,  or  more  heroic  than 
another  ;  all  of  which  matters  were  disputable  ;  but  to  his 
amazing  instinct  for  the  idea,  the  tradition,  which  makes 
him  loyal  to  the  point  of  dying  for  a  mere  whim  in  which 
some  point  of  honour  may  be  involved,  and  gives  him, 
long  after  all  ordinary  human  resources  are  drawn  upon, 
a  reserve  of  fortitude  which  is  absolutely  inexhaustible, 
for  it  is  super-human."  That  is  why  these  boy-officers, 
straight  from  the  playing  fields  of  school  or  college, 
have  been  such  a  wonderful  success ;  and  why,  to  their 
own  amazement,  the  men  will  follow  them  where  they 
would  not  follow  a  warrant  officer  of  twice  their  age  and 
twenty  times  their  experience.  They  have  only  to  live 
up  to  a  certain  standard,  normal  enough  to  them, 
to  have  all  the  manifold  power  of  England  behind  them. 
For  the  power  is  spiritual  and  the  British  soldier  is  the 
knight-errant  of  the  Unseen. 

It  would  seem  at  first  paradoxical  that  there  should 
be  probably  less  evidence  of  religion  in  the  British  Army 
than  in  any  other.  The  church,  qua  church,  is  not  a 
living  thing— there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  it. 
It  is  there,  doing  what  the  men  will  let  it  do— wishing  it 
could  do  more ;  but  though  it  lies  as  it  were  behind  the 


heart  of  the  Army,  it  is  little  in  active  evidence.  Yet 
the  men  are.  not  gddless — far  enough  from  it,  as  their 
letters  sho\V.  I  think  a  sub-conscious  faith  in  (jod  is  as 
much  part  of  their  minds  as  that  sub-conscious  faith  in 
li^ngland  ;  but  they  are  too  rnuch  occupied  psj'chologic- 
ally  with  their  destiny  of  being  Britons  to  have  room  left 
for  anything  \ery  considerable  in  the  shape  of  creed. 

There  is  indeed  one  army  creed  so  generally  held  that 
you  can  discuss  it  quite  naturally  with  anyone  ;  what 
they  call  the  fatalism  of  the  British.    ,Here  it  is  : 

Scene  :  Halt  during  an  advance  that  must  go  forward  at 
any  cost.  Tlio  first  line,  with  officers,  is  lying  in  a  bit  of 
dead  ground.  Just  in  front  the  machine-guns  arc  rattling. 
Impasse.  The  captain  realizes  that  stopping  here  any 
longer  is  simply  waiting  for  shrapnel  to  finish  the  affair. 
("a])tain  :  (getting  up  and  shouting)  "  Come  on,  boys. 
If  there's  one  for  you,  you've  got  to  have  it.  Come  on. 
(E\erybady  gets  up.  They  go  on.  Machine  guns  are 
gradually  silent). 

Now  that  is  so  common  that  nobody  disputes  it ; 
it  strikes  you  as  entirely  gratuitous  and  unwarranted 
the  first  time  you  come  across  it  ;  but  a  month  or  so 
will  bring  you  unconsciously  into  the  same  mind.  I  have 
never  heard  a  padre  start  from  that  basis  and  tell  us  more 
about  it— ^I  suppose  they  think  it  mere  pagan  stoicism. 
So  should  I,  if  it  were  held  pcssimisticallj'— 

Therefore,  O  man.  beware,  and  look  toward  the  end  of 

things  that  be,^ 
The  last  of  sights,  the  last  of  days ;    and  no  man's  life 

account  as  gain 
Ere  the  full  tale  be  finished  and  the  darkness  find  him 

without  pain. 

But  that  is  not  quite  the  temper.  The  odd  thing  is 
that  when  there  does  happen  to  be  ''  one  for  you,"  nobody 
seems  to  mind — Queer  ? 

Well,  I-'ritz  has  his  Deulschland  iiher  Alles,  his  Vatcr, 
Ich  riijc  Dich  ;  and  wc — haven't  a  single  patriotic  song  in 
the  British  army  ;  and  as  for  hymns^ — I  remember  having 
to  sing,  with  parched  throat  and  sodden  shirt,  at  ten  in 
the  morning  in  the  middle  of  the  Sinai  desert,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  120^  in  the  tents,''  Eternal  Father,  strong  to 
save,"  because  it  was  the  only  hymn  we  could  really  count 
upon  the  regiment  knowing. 

And  Fritz  loves  to  express  himself  in  every  shade  and 
way,  for  it  convinces  him  of  his  own  sincerity.  He  loves 
being  regulated,  and  when  the  All-Highest  sees  fit  to  kick 
him  he  realizes  what  a  great  nation  is  the  Fatherland. 
Tommy,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  roots  of  his  soul 
lie  deeper,  cannot  be  regulated  beyond  a  certain  point, 
at  which  intangible  things  like  sheer  history  and  tradition 
take  the  lead — -yes,  and  carry  it  on  in  whatever  othdr 
worlds  there  be.  There  is  so  much  in  the  soul  of  the 
Enghsh  that  has  got  to  be  lejt  alone,  which  brings  me  to 
the  one  didactic  thing  I  want  to  say. 

One  can't  help  wondering  at  times  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  the  care  of  these  men  passes  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  the  motive 
at  the  back  of  it  passes  from  our  personal  love  of  them 
(I  don't  mind  admitting  it)  into  the  larger  aims  of  State- 
craft ;  and  I  see  you  at  home  are  talking  and  writing 
about  the  same  question.  Well,  the  attitude  of  the  army 
wh^n  at  last  the  colours  are  furled  will  be  simply  this. 
Tommy  will  sit  down  on  his  native  soil,  and  light  his  pipe, 
and  think,  metaphorically,  "  Well,  it's  up  to  you  now  !  " 

Let  there  be,  in  the  first  place,  generous  and  speedy 
treatment  of  the  pensions  and  disabilities  question — 
it  is  now  rather  a  sore  point.  On  that  matter  first  and 
foremost  it  is  imperative  that  the  politicians  should  gain 
the  immediate  trust  and  confidence  of  the  army.  Other 
things,  with  the  colossial  difficulties  and  mtricacies 
which  arc  involved  in  the  disposition  question,  might 
then  be  taken  at  leisure. 

As  to  that  latter  question,  I  have  only  one  word  to 
say.  Let  us  have  every  possilsle  facility  for  the  voluntary 
disposition  of  skilled  labour,  and — very  especially— far 
more  advertisement  of  such  facility  than  any  govern- 
ment scheme  has  had  hitherto.  It  ought  to  be  dealt  with, 
in  that  respect,  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  was  the  re- 
cruiting campaign  of  1915.  But  give  us  the  utter  minimum 
of  coercion.  You  have  got  to  trust  these  millions  of  men 
•sooner  or  liter  ;  make  a  bid  for  their  confidence  at  the 
start  and  begin  that  way. 
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THERE  is  no  serious  kind  of  war  book  in  more 
constant  demand  at  the  present  time  than  that 
which  deals  with  first  principles  and  the  causes 
of  things — war  in  particular.  We  know  that  any 
contemporary  history  of  the  war  must  of  many  neces- 
sities be  incomplete,  but  while  our  old  world  is  breaking 
about  our  ears,  we  listen  eagerly  for  the  voice  that  shall 
re-state  old  theories  of  politics  and  ethics  or  set  forth 
newer  ones  that  help  us  to  understand  the  causes,  and 
particularly  to  be  prepared  for  the  results,  of  the  present 
war.  What  was  wrong  with  a  \vorld  that  allo\\ed  the 
mad-dog  of  Prussian  militarism  to  break  loose  in  Europe  ? 
How  is.it  going  to  be  chained  up  again,  and  how  will  the 
nations  feel  after  the  effort  of  catching  it  ?  These  are 
subjects  about  which,  to  judge  from  the  publishers' 
catalogues,  many  books  from  many  points  of  view  are 
being  \\rittcn  and  also  being  read,  if  not  like  Kitchener's 
Army  in  himdred  thousands,  at  least  in  second  and  third 
editions  of  respectable  extent.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Our  intellectual,  no  less  thaii  our  physical,  weapons 
need,  in  this  struggle,  to  be  looked  over,  refurbished 
and,  if  necessary,  replenished.  The  harder  the  thinking 
imposed  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 

There  is  much  hard  thinking  demanded  in  AiUlwrity, 
Liberty  and  Fjinciion  in  the  Light  of  the  Way  (George 
Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  4s.  6d.  net).  This  work  by  an 
author,  Mr.  Ramiro  de  Maetzu,  with  whose  previous 
writings,  if  any,  I  am  totally  unacquainted,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  interesting  essays  in 
political  science  that  the  war  has  produced.  It  is  also, 
be  it  said  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  the  title  may 
dishearten,  written  with  a  livehness  of  style,  often  crystal- 
lising into  real  wit,  that  relieves  its  necessary  employ- 
ment of  philosophical  jargon  of  much  of  its  deprcssiiig 
effect  on  the  style  and  readability  of  the  book.  But 
the  important  thing  is  what  it  has  to  say.  That  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows  :  The  principle  of  Authority 
and  the  principle  of  IJberty  which  declared  war  on  one 
another  at  the  Renaissance  and  are  no'Cv  in  open  battle 
again,  are  neither  of  them  acceptable  as  foundations  of 
tlie  modern  State.  The  one  is  the  mere  glcrirtcation  of 
power,  the  "  The  German  heresy  "  ;  the  other  sets  up 
the  end  of  happiness — that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  our 
lust  and  our  pride,  and  has  no  validity  to  bind  man  in 
society.  If  Might,  pure  and  simple,  the  negation  of  all 
growth  and  variety  in  human  existence,  is  not  to  triumph 
as  a  result  of  this  war,  something,  and  that  something 
not  merely  the  individualistic  ideal  of  Liberty,  must  be 
put  in  its  place.     What  is  that  something  to  be  ? 

-^  -f>  ^  'jC  wfi 

Here  let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
book  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  E.  S.  P.  Haynes,  w-ho  is  a 
notable  champion  of  the  ideal  of  Libert}-.  He  has  w  ritten 
a  book  called  The  Decline  of  Liberty  in  England  (Grant 
Richards,  6s.  net).  In  this  book,  though  I  have  always 
deemed  myself  a  lover  of  liberty,  I  find  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  little  else  than  these  sentences:  "It  was 
Horace  who  pointed  out  to  the  Romans  that  Greece, 
when  defeated  by  Rome,  captured  the  Roman  mind, 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  a  gain  to  Rome  ;  but  the  idea 
of  the  same  process  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  present 
war  has  been  to-  me,  and  no  doubt  to  many  otiiers,  a 
nightmare  ever  since  the  war  began.  That  this  country 
should  sacrifice  her  best  and  youngest  citizens  to  torture 
and  death  and  then  worship  a  German  Moloch,  is 
the  most  horrible  disaster  that  the  huiiian  imagination 
can  conceive."  True,  so  far  we  all  are  agreed  ;  "  the 
German  Heres}',"  with  its  sterile  worship  of  the  State 
as  a  good  in  itself  and  of  jDOwer  as  an  end  must  not 
prevail.  But  if  we  only  have  to  set  up  against  this  the 
principle  of  Liberty  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Haynes,  I 
fear  Mr.  de  Maetzu  is  right.  The  ideals  of  Hedonism 
tend,  equally  with  those  of  power,  to  sterility  and  have 
by  their  very  nature  a  Constant  tendency  to  disintegrate 
society.  The  Decline  of  Liberty  in  England  might  almost 
have  been  written  to  illustrate  that  section  of  Mr.  de 


Maetzu's  book  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that  Liberty  is 
not  a  practical  princijjlc  of  association.   - 
*       .  *'        *         *        * 

Mr.  de  Maetzu's'  solution  of  the  problem  which  ho 
analyses  so  well  is  naturally  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  book.  He  finds  his  solution  in  what  he  calls  the 
principle  of  function,  which  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
idea  underlying  Syndicalism,  or,  in  more  attractive 
language,  the  Revival  of  the  Guild.  It  is  no  new-  idea, 
having  found  expression  not  merely  as  the  author  points 
out  in  the  Guild  system  of  the  Middle  ages,  but  also  in 
the  caste  system  of  the  East.  It  seems  to  be  the  solution 
tor  which  the  Greek  political  philosophers,  to  whom 
Mr.  de  Maetzu's  book  owes  much,  were  groping,  for  it  is 
an  expansion  and  application  of  Aristotle's  frag- 
mentary development  of  the  theory  of  distributive 
justice.  A.ccording  to  this  theory  of  society,  men  are  to 
organise  themselves  almost  automatically  according  to 
their  functions  and  will  find  an  objective  law-  which 
governs  the  exercise  of  those  functions.  Shoemakers 
shall  thus  control  the  shoe-making  world,  lawyers  the 
legal,  and  so  on.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  a  man  need  be 
confined  to  one  function  only.  I  have  no  space  here  to 
follo-\v  this  idea  further,  or  indeed  to  do  more  than 
adumbrate  w-hat  Mr.  de  Maetzu  himself  does  not  fully 
work  out.  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  suggest  that  his 
book  is  of  some  real  importance. 

.-;;         *         *         *         * 

Australia  in  Arms,  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  12s.  6d.  net),  is 
a  book  that  every  member  of  the  Australian  Expeditionary 
Force  will  hke  to  possess.  Its  sub-title  indicates  its 
scope.  It  is  "a  narrative  of  the  Australasian  Imperial 
Force  and  their  achievements  at  Anzac."  The  narrative 
full,  thorough  and  well-illustrated  with  maps,  plans  and 
photographs,  is  by  Mr.  Philip  Schuler,  the  war  corre- 
spondent of  The  Melbourne  Age.  Every  page  of  the  book 
from  the  first  which  describes  the  immediate  response  of 
Australia  when  war  was  declared  to  the  last  which  des-- 
cribes  the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  is  a  soberly- 
written  record  of  fact,  but  it  must  vibrate  with  memories 
for  those  who  took  part  in  what  is  described.  Even  for 
those  who  did  not  the  book  tells  an  immortal  tale  in  a 
comprehensive  manner..  It  is  an  important  contributiou 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  war. 
***** 

Let  us  take  a  moment's  relaxation  and  be  frivolous 
awhile  !  Mrs.  John  Lane's  War  Phases  according  to 
Maria  (John  Lane,  2s.  Gd.  net),  enables  us  to  do  this 
without,  you  observe,  forgetting  that  there  is  a  war. 
Aided  by  some  really  entertaining  pictures  by3Iiss  Fish, 
this  book  allows  us  to  enjoy  for  a  space  a  superior  smile 
at  the  foibles  of  a  vulgar  woman  in  war  time.  Maria , 
dressing  to  "  do  her  bit,"  seeking  socially  advantageous 
ways  of  doing  it,  practising  with  shame,  inevitable  war 
economies  and,  most  laughable  of  all.  going  in  for  hens, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  that  turn  out  to  be  "  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
provides  a  bright  little  revue  at  which  w-e  smile  a  moment 
and  then  pass  on. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  In  the  Fire  of  the  Furnace  (Smith. 
Elder  and  Co.,  6s.),  which  is  by  a  Sergeant  in  the  French 
Army,  is  a  record  of  real  experience.  It  describes,  at 
any  rate,  a  process  of  individual  regeneration  which 
many  men  have  experienced  since  the  war  began,  and  has 
the  interest  of  describing  it  from  a  foreign  point  of 
view.  Consequently,  it  is  worth  reading,  even  in  the 
present  rather  inadequate  translation. 

The  December  number  of  Colour  contains  reproductions- ot 
the  work  of  .'\ugustus  John,  Albert  Baertsoon  (R.A.  of  Bel- 
gium), Maurice  Blieck,  G.  L.  Brockhurst,  and  others,  as  well 
as  reprodtictions  of  works  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art  at  Rome.  Brockhurst 's  "  Diamond  Hill,"  and  John's 
"  Portrait,"  are  exceptionally  interesting  pages,  while  the 
number  as  a  whole  maintains  the  standard  of  reproduction 
thus  has  made  Colour  noteworthy — and  justly  so — as  an 
example  of  what  production  and  reproduction  should  be. 
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Days   by   Salmon    Pools 


By  William  T.  Palmer 


IN  these  days  an  hour  or  so  of  eventide  may  be  given 
to  that  comfort  of  the  salmon  angler's  soul,  memory. 
One  cannot  point  to  mighty  trophits  of  the  sport, 
cannot  produce  signed  (and  even  sworn)  testimony 
of  great  kills.  And  not  being  wealthy,  a  private  sketch 
of  good  salmon  stream  has  never  been  more  than  a  wish. 
But  neither  the  e.xpert  nor  the  rich  can  take  awa\-  the 
joys  of  days  that  are  past. 

One's  earliest  memories  of  salmon  are  misty,  dim,  un- 
certain. There  was  the  silver  gleam  of  a  great  fish  bending 
away  from  the  shadow  of  a»small  child  jerking  along  the 
rock  edge  of  the  bridge-pool ;  there  was  the  tremendous 
leap  over  the  mill  weir,  a  resounding  splash  that  day  we 
lished  the  lodge  with  bent  pins  and  paste-crumbs.  There 
was  the  last  feeble  kicks  of  a  great  fish  drawn  on  to  the 
shingles  of  the  ford  by  the  blacksmith.  Surely  it  is  privi- 
lege indeed  to  have  been  brought  up  on  the  edge  of  a 
salmon  water. 

And  then,  as  one  grew  in  stature,  the  wisdom  of  the 
waterside  was  opened  as  a  book  page  by  page.  The  sal- 
mon came  most  freely  when  the  floods  were  full  of  fallen 
lea\es,  when  the  "  back-end  "  broke  down  in  storm  and 
rain,  and  for  days  the  raging  torrent  licked  and  leapt 
near  the  tiny  suspension  bridge  which  had  succeeded  the 
ancient  stepping  stones.  Great  and  joyous  among  fishes 
was  the  salmon,  and  particularly  to  be  desired  was  an 
hour  in  the  gorge  of  the  waterfall  where  fish  after  fish 
leapt  and  failed,  leapt  again  and  succeeded  in  passing  up 
that  foamy  ladder  of  waters. 

The  ancient  men  of  our  village  held  that  the  waters 
would  draw  us— meaning  to  destruction,  though  in  years 
to  come  they  drew  us  to  sport,  and  anc  graduated  by 
minnows  and  perch  and  trout  to  that  king  of  all  sporting 
fishes — the  salmon. 

My  real  initiation  was,  however,  somewhat  irregular. 
A  stranger  called  on  me— a  \illage  lad— 10  assist  in  the 
taking  of  a  fish,  handed  over  the  rod,  and  sat  down  to 
rest  and  enjoy  my  battle.  The  fish  had  given  him  a 
tiring  half-hour.  One  soon  found  that  the  extra  weight 
made  much  of  my  trout  knowledge  of  danger  rather  than 
practical  use,  but  luckily  the  strenuous  thirty  minutes  had 
exhausted  most  of  the  salmon's  power.  There  was  some 
hesitation  at  coaxing  into,  guiding  across,  a  swift  current, 
but  a  slight  strain  roused  him  to  action,  and  after  that 
matters  went  easily.  But  the  stranger  claimed  the  fish- — 
and  I  got  a  shilling.  To  me  my  prize  was  the  more 
\aluable. 

West  and  north  and  far  north,  south  and  east  and  on 
the  confines  of  the  sea,  one  has  had  great  sport  among  the 
salmon.  One  has  spent  many  a  happy  day  in  the  glens 
when  th(^waters  ran  clear  and  low,  and  the  coming  rain 
was  but  a  twitching  in  the  barometer.  There  is  a  charm 
about  the  surnnmdings  of  salmon  fishing  which  thrills 
though  the  years  grow  into  a  long  tale,  and  the  miles 
between  are  many.  ^ 

There  is  that  south-country  stream  where  a  belt  of 
shingle  forms  a  great  pool  at  low  tide,  a  veritable  trap  for 
salmoi.  should  the  inland  waters  be  low  and  bright.  One 
has  waned  out  on  that  bar  for  many  a  long  cast  when  a 
"  certain  liveliness  "  has  shown  salmon  on  the  move. 
But  one  Iiad  to  be  wary  indeed  for  the  shingle  was  narrow, 
and  on  the  land-side  it  was  but  a  step  into  seemingly 
fathomless  mud.  And  the  heavy  waters  j^laycd  havoc 
with  the  thorns  cast  in  to  prevent  poachim;.  One's  feet 
were  constantly  tripping  over  or  tangling  in  their  debris 
any  many  a  fine  fish  was  lost  by  fouled  broken  lines.  Yet 
though  uncomfortable  and  difficult  the  shingle  bar  has  a 
reputation  for  good  sport  on  a  suitable  day. 

The  typical  rivers  of  the  English  East  Coast  are  hardly 
swift  enough  for  the  salmon's  delight,  though  time  was 
when  the  Thames  was  a  great  haunt  of  their  kind.  And 
may  be  again  when  education  has  pro\ed  to  all  and 
sundry  that  a  stream  is  not  a  channel  for  casual  or  manu- 
facturing filth.  Further  up  the  coast  the  rivers  become 
more  sintable,  and  one  has  watched  the  great  fishes  leap- 
ing under  the  bows  of  a  big  in-bound  cargo  tramp.  And 
inland  the  ri\ers  run  Imskly,  with  many  a  shady  nook, 
many  a  deep  pool  where  the  %alley  drift  has  been  washed 


off  down  to  the  living  rock.  Such  a  pool  is  now  in  one  s 
mind,  with  a  great  railwav  bridge  stilting  over,  and  the 
possibilitv   of   a   "  gallerv  "    to   one's   strike   and   ])lay. 


Legend  s'avs  that  in  less  "strenuous  times  the  guard  of  a 
halted  train  perceived  a  strange  angler  in  difticulties  down 
here.  His  salmon  would  not  move  from  beneath  a  rock. 
So  down  the  steep  embankment  slid  the  railway-man, 
stoned  the  fish  from  its  hold,  and  breathless,  clambered 
back  to  duty  before  the  signals  had  given  "  right  ahead." 
And  the  record  is  written  in  the  books  of  a  great  angUng 
club,  for  the  fish  was  a  giant  indeed. 

Touch  of  the  Seabreeze 

And  now  one's  mind  fails  to  record  in  true  order  the 
salmon  pools  one  has  fished.  Are  we  not  over  the  Border  .-' 
There  was  a  wee  stretch  of  Tweed,  a  longer  one  of  Spcy 
something  worth  while  on  the  Findhorn.  And  out  in  the 
Hebrides  one  has  knowledge  of  lochs  which  are  salt,  and 
fjords  which  are  fresh,  of  higher  and  lower  waters,  of 
rivers  where  tide  and  flood  rips  arc  dangerous  furies. 
But  whever  one's  salmon  is  to  be  taken,  one  hkes  to  fet4 
the  sea-breeze  on  one's  cheek,  to  taste  the  tang  and  saltness 
of  great  waters  near  at  hand. 

Yet  far  inland,  in  brawling  torrents,  there  are  pools 
which  cannot  be  cut  out  of  memory— pools  so  close- 
gripped  in  rock  that  a  hooked  salmon  has  to  be  played 
down  cascades  and  across  minor  streams  before  the  gaff 
comes  into  use.  There  are  pools  beneath  the  alders  where 
the  fish  are  invisible  in  the  blackness,  and  where  one  has 
to  wade  waist  deep  to  get  within  safe  casting  distance. 
Then  there  is  that  place  of  delight,  a  rock  firm-footed  in  a 
half-mile  of  swift-coursing  water.  If  there  be  a  fish 
anywhere  it  is  Iving  in  the  tiny  swirl  behind  that  rock, 
ajid  one  lucky  day"  a  succession  of  six  glorious  fighters 
came  to  the  rod  here.  Last  time  one  passed  the  place 
(in  the  train)  a  big  flood  was  casting  fountains  of  spra\- 
over  the  polished  black  shoulders,  and  from  the  edge  of  a 
little  bay  an  angler  was  busily  casting.  Lucky  fellow— 
I  wonder  where,  he  is  to-day  ! 

There  are  also  the  peat -pots  of  the  Highland  streams- 
holes  scooped  by  yesterday's  flood  to  be  filled  level  by  that 
of  to-morrow.  Unknown  places  these  with  sheer  depths 
and  under-cut  banks,  often  well  decorated  with  branches 
and  tree-roots  and  more  troublesome  to  fish  than  even  the 
trough  in  the  rocky  glen. 

But  what  of  the  lochs,  the  lakes,  the  Uyns,  the  loughs. 
The  pen  falters  at  the  words  for  memOry  passes  beyond 
that  poverty-stricken  medium  of  exchange.  The  purpl. 
"mountains,  the  clouds  trailing  among  the  rocky  turrets, 
the  hillsides  aflare  with  crimson  and  gold,  the  fresh  green 
of  the  grass  land,  the  bronze  of  the  heather,  tlie  plumed 
larch,  the  green-topped  fir  of  the  islands,  the  m^vin;; 
waters,  the  steady  boat— no,  words  are  a  faihure.  Let  the 
finest  j)art  of  salmon-fishing  pass  in  silence. 

One  would  have  liked  to  record  that  the  salmon  in 
different  waters  are  much  different  in  moods  and  habits, 
and  one  has  indeed  been  tempted  to  the  belief  when  fly 
after  fly  of  favourite  brands  has  been  unable  to  coax 
a  single  rise,  and  then  some  local  nondescript  has  killed 
lish  after  fish.  Like  all  other  sporting  fish,  the  salmon  is 
capable  of  high  education,  and  where  he  is'  much  sought 
for  he  becomes  as  finicky  as  a  Thames  trout,  as  djiinty 
in  tastes  as  a  canal  roach,  who  prefers  a  slight  tincture  of 
opium  in  his  diet.  On  his  day  of  wild  feeding  the  salmon 
will  come  at  any  lure — when  he  is  out  of  sorts,  nothing 
will  prc\ail.  And  in  certain  waters  it  is  bitterly  said  that 
fish  prefer  the  strange  flies  of  those  "  off-come  bodies  " 
to   anything   which   may   be   presented. 

Fishing  water— outside,  there  is  stariight,  a  frosty 
air,  a  stillness  in  which  even  my  poplars  fail  to  rustic 
their  leaves.  One  has  fished  under  such  circiunstances, 
but  the  true  weather  for  salmon  is — ah  !  what  is  it .'' 
The  tail-end  of  a  wet  week,  a  time  of  spring  tides,  the  fish 
thoroughly  on  the  mov^e,  the  waters  not  too  turbid  nor 
yet  too  clear,  and  then  what  matter  if  a  squaU  of  sleet 
or  rain  or  hail  should  come  down  while  your  biggest  is 
making  a  gallant  fight  for  freedom. 
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™=  LAND  &  WATER 

WRIST  WATCH 

mth  UNBREAKABLE  QLASS. 

The  "LAND  &  WATER"  WRIST  WATCH 
is   a  genuine   damp  and  dust-proof  watch, 

with  special  screw-in  movement,  unbreakable  glass  and 
luminous  face.  The  movement  is  fully  jewelled  and  is 
titled  with  micrometer  regulator  to  give  fine  adjustment. 
It  is  compensated  for  all  positions  and  temperatures, 
specially  balanced  and  built  to  withstand  shock.  It  is  the 
linest  quality  Timekeeper  obtainable  and  has  been  proved 
by  practical  tests  in  the  trenches,  equal  in  accuracy  to  a 
40-Guinea  Chronometer.  For  Naval  and  Military  men  it  is 
the  Ideal  Watch  and  is  being  worn  by  numerous  officers 
of  both  services.  When  writing  please  state  whether 
black  or  white  dial  is  preferred,  mentioning  reference  200. 
At  the  side  is  illustrated  the  New  5TE.VLL  WRISTLtT  as  Umy 
recommended  in  the   editorial  'column  of    "  LAND   &   WATLR. 


STEVEl.  WRISTLET 
ei:lf-aaiuit,;bk-fits  ""V 
iize  ivrist  fir  any  part  of 
arm.  Strong  and  d:'ra- 
bU,  pcrmtUtng  leaUh  (» 
be  turned  over  ani  worn 
lace  downwards^  thus 
dung  away  milk  dial 
protectors. 

SU.er  Plated.  -  ~'*\ 
Br  posl.  -     a/i) 


The  '•  Land  &  Water  '■  Wrist  Watch,  with 
Unbreakable    Glas.s   and    Luminous     Dial 

Obtainable  only  from — 

Messrs.    BIRCH    &    GAYDON,    Ltd., 

Watcb  and  Technical  Instrument 

Makers        to       the      Admiralty, 

153    FENCHURCH   ST.,   LONDON,    E.G. 

West  End  Branch— W  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 

(l.itc  J.  15;irwi'ic). 
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Comfort  in  the  Worst  Weather 

COMBINED  with  the  smart   and  comfortable  desiga  of  The 
Tielcxiken   is  etKcieat  weatherproofness — proteckioa   of  the 
real  "  draad-nought  "  order. 
This  t}uality  is  embodied  in  every  inch  of  the  coat^lining  as  well 
as    shell.       Put    there    by    exclusive    Burberry    processes,    and 
ingrained   in  evei-y  fibre  of  the   material. 

Burberry-proofing  needs  no  i-ubber  or  oiled-silk  to  naake  it  effec- 
tive. It  turns  rain,  sleefc  and  snow,  yet  is  free  from  the  health- 
destroying  heat  set  up  by  air-tight  agents. 
Apart  from  proofing,  the  material  itself  is 
so  dense — wears  lilie  leather — that  no  wind, 
however  keen,  can  find  entrance.  This,  in 
coiijunction  with  warmth-giving  linings  of 
wool,  fleece  or  fur,  make  The  Tielockeu  the 
ideal  safeguai'd  for  wintry  weather. 
The  design  of  the  coat  ensures  that  every 
vulnerable  part  of  the  body  is  doubly 
covered.  Eight  from  chin  to  knees,  there's 
no  possibility  of  wet  or  cold  being  able  to 
penetrate. 

Another  big  advantage  of  The  Tielocken  is 
its  quick  adjustment.  A  single  gtrap-and- 
buckle  holds  it  secure — no  buttons  to 
fasten    or   lose. 


MOUFFLON 

The  fleeco  of  the 
Corsican  nio^mtain 
sheep,  famed  for  its 
warmth-giving,  light- 
weight properties. 
Very  handsome,  ajid 
the  one  perfect  pelt 
for  Military  use. 

TRENCH-WARMS  AND 
BRITISH  WARM  COAiS 

Lined  Moufflon  Fleece 

Burberrys  hold  an 
immense  stock  of 
Fur  Coats  for  Motor- 
ing, Aviation.  Mili- 
tary, and  Civilian 
wear.  Furs  of  all 
descriptions. 
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The  Golden  Triangle 

By  Maurice  Leblanc 

(Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattosl 


Synopsis  :  Captain  Patrice  Belval.  a  wounded  French 
officer  prevents  in  a  Paris  street  the  abduction  of  a  nurse 
trA#-4s  known  to  her  patients  as  "  Little  Mother  Coralie." 
Belval  takes  Coralie  to  his  house,  whither  one  of  his  seven  men 
brings  one  of  the  abductors,  who,  before  he  can  be  questioned 
is  strangled  by  his  confederates  in  the  room  in  which  he 
has  been  confined.  Belval,  feeling  that  the  fact  of  having 
been  maimed  in  the  service  of  his  country  is  an  honour 
rather  than  a  disability,  declares  his  love  to  Coralie,  only 
to  b$  told  by  her  that  she  is  already  married,  and  that  he 
musi  make' no  further  effort  even  to  retain  her  friendship' 
she  suggests  that  there  might  be  danger  for  him  in  a 
irietidshipwith  herself.  That  night,  after  Coralie  has  left  him, 
Belval  has  sent  to  him  anonymously  a  box  containing 
a  large  rusty  key,  and  later  he  sees  in  the  sky  a  rain  of 
sparks,  which  had  been  mentioned  by  Coralie  s  would-be 
abductors  us  a  signal  possessing  mysterious  significance. 
He  goes  »ui  with  his  servant,  Ya-Bon,  to  try  to  ascertain 
the  source  cf  the  rain  of  sparks,  and  quite  by  accident,  sees 
Colonel  Fakhi,  one  of  Coralie' s  would  be  abductors,  in  com- 
pany mith  four  other  men  break  into  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Raynoumrd.  By  means  of  the  rusty  key,  Belval  gains  access 
to  the  house,  in  which  he  finds  the  five  men  torturing  another 
man,  Essaris,  obviously  with  a  view  to  extracting  informa- 
tion from  him.  Just  as  Belval  is  about  to  rescue  the  victim 
he  sees  that  Coralie,  horror-stricken,  is  also  watching  the 
torturers  at  their  work.  Essaris  manages  to  get  hold  of  a 
revolver,  with  which  he  shoots  Fakhi  dead.  He  buys  off 
his  other  four  assailants  for  a  million  francs  apiece,  with 
which  they  leave  the  house.  Belval,  still  concealed  watch- 
ing, waits  for  a  cue  from  Coralie  as  to  what  to  do  in  regard 
lo  Essares,  who,  he  has  learned  by  now,  is  a  great  financier 
in  possession  of  some  important  secret,  and  is  also  Coralie' s 
husband. 

CHAPTER    V   (continued) 

HER  face  no  longer  wore  its  expression  of  horror 
and  affright,  but  Patrice  was  perhaps  more  scared 
at  seeing  her  suddenly  animated  with  a  sinister 
energy  that  gave  an  unwonted  sparkle  to  her 
eyes  and  set  her  eyebrows  and  her  lips  twitching.  He 
reaUsed  that  Coralie  was  preparing  to  act. 

In  what  way  ?     Was  tliis  the  end  of  the  tragedy  ? 

She  wedked  to  the  corner  on  her  side  of  the  gallery  where 
one  of  the  two  spiral  staircases  stood,  and  went  down  slowly-, 
without,  however,  trying  to  deaden  the  sound  of  her  feet. 
Her  husband  could  not  help  hearing  her.  Patrice  moreover 
saw  in  the  mirror  that  he  had  Ufted  Ms  head  and  was  following 
her  with  his  eyes. 

She  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  But  there  was  no  in- 
decision in  her  attitude.  Her  plan  was  obviously  quite  c'ear  ; 
and  she  was  only  thinking  out  the  best  method  of  putting 
it  into  execution. 

'■  Ah  !  "  wliispered  Patrice  to  himself,  quivering  all  over. 
"  What  are  you  doing.  Little  Mother  Coralie  ?  " 

He  gave  a  start.  The  direction  in  which  Coralie's  eyes 
were  turned,  together  with  the  strange  manner  in  which  they 
stared,  revealed  her  secret  resolve  to  him.  She  had  caught 
sight  of  the  dagger,  lying  on  the  floor  where  it  had  slipped 
from  the  colonel's  grasp. 

Not  for  a  second  did  Patrice  believe  that  she  meant  to 
pick  up  that  dagger  with  any  other  tliought  than  to  stab  her 
husband.  The  intention  of  murder  was  so  plainly  written 
on  her  livid  features  that,  even  before  she-stirred  a  limb  Essares 
was  seized  with  a  ht  of  terror  and  strained  every  muscle  to 
break  the  bonds  that  hampered  his  movements. 

She  came  forward,  stopped  once  more  and,  suddenly 
bending,  seized  the  dagger.  \\'ithout  waiting,  she  took  two 
more  steps.  *"  These  brought  her  to  the  right  of  the  chair  ^n 
wliich  Essares  lay.  He  had  only  to  turn  his  head  a  little  way 
to  see  her.  And  an  awful  minute  passed,  during  which  the 
husband  and  wife  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

-)The  whirl  of  thoughts,  of  fear,  of  hatred,  of  vagrant  and 
C(in dieting  passions  that  passed  through  the  brain  of  her 
who  was  about  to  kill  and  liini  who  was  about  to  die,  was  re- 
produced in  Patrice  Belvals  mind  and  deep  down  in  his  inner 
consciousness.     What   was  he  to  do  ?     What  part  ought  he 


to  play  in  the  tragedy  that  was  being  enacted  before  his 
eyes  ?  Should  he  intervene  ?  Was  it  his  dutv  to  prevent 
Coralie  from  committing  the  irreparable  deed  ?  Or  should 
he  commit  it  himself  by  breaking  the  man's  head  with  a  bullet 
from  his  revolver  ? 

Yet,  from  the  beginning,  Patrice  had  really  been  swayed 
by  a  feeling  which,  mingling  with  all  the  others,,  gradually 
paralysed  him  and  rendered  any  inward  struggle  illusory  : 
a  feehng  of  curiosity  driven  to  its  utmost  pitch.  It  was  not 
the  everyday  curie  sity  of  unearthing  a  squalid  secret,  but  the 
higher  curiosity  of  penetrating  the  mysterious  sou)  of  a 
woman  whom  he  loved,  who  was  carried  away  by  the  rush 
of  events  and  who  suddenly,  becoming  once  more  mistress 
of  herself,  was  of  her  own  accord  and  with  impressive  calm- 
ness taking  the  most  fearful  resolution.  Thereupon  other 
questions  forced  themselves  upon  him.  What  prompted  her 
to  take  this  resolution  ?  Was  it  revenge  ?  Was  it  punish 
ment  ?     Was  it  the  gratification  of  hatred  ? 

Patrice  Belval  remained  where  he  was. 

Coralie  raised  her  arm.  Her  husband,  in  front  of  her,  no 
longer  even  attempted  to  make  those  movements  of  despair 
which  indicate  a  last  effort.  There  was  neither  entreaty 
nor  menace  in  his  eyes.     He  waited  in  resignation. 

Not  far  from  them,  old  Simeon,  still  bound,  half  lifted  him- 
self on  his  elbows  and  stared  at  them  in  dismay. 

Coralie  raised  her  arm  again.  Her  whole  frame  seemed 
to  grow  larger  and  taller.  An  invisible  force  appeared  to 
strengthen  and  stiffen  her  whole  being,  summoning  all 
her  energies  to  the  service  of  her  will.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
striking.     Her  eyes  sought  the  place  at  which  she  should  strike. 

Yet  her  eyes  became  less  hard  and  less  dark.  It  even  seemed 
to  Patrice  that  there  was  a  certain  hesitation  in  her  gaze 
and  that  she  was  recovering  not  her  usual  gentleness,  but  a 
httle  of  her  womanly  grace. 

"  Ah,  Little  Mother  CoraUe,'  murmured  Patrice,  "  you 
are  yourself  again  !  You  are  the  woman  I  know.  Whatever 
right  you  may  think  you  have  to  kill  that  man,  you  will  not 
kill  him     .     .     .     and  I  prefer  it  so." 

Slowly  Coralie's  arm  dropped  to  her  side.  Her  features 
relaxed.  Patrice  could  guess  the  immense  relief  which  she 
fell  at  escaping  from  tlie  obsessing  purpose  that  was  driving 
her  to  murder.  She  looked  at  her  datiger  with  astonishment, 
as  though  she  were  waking  from  a  hideous  nightmare.  And, 
bending  over  her  husband,  she  began  to  cut  his  bonds. 

She  did  so  with  visible  repugnance,  avoiding  his  touch, 
as  it  were,  and  shunning  his  eyes.  The  cords  were  severed  one 
by  one.     Essares  was  free. 

What  happened  next  was  in  the  highest  measure  un- 
expected. With  not  a  word  of  thanks  to  his  wife,  with  not  a 
word  of  anger  either,  this  man  who  had  just  undergone  the 
most  cruel  torture  and  whose  body  still  throbbed'  with  pain 
hurriedly  tottered  barefoot  to  a  telephone  standing  on  a  table. 
He  was  like  a  hungry  man  who  suddenly  sees  a  piece  of  bread 
and  snatches  at  it  greedily  as  the  means  of  saving  himself 
and  returning  to  life.  Panting  for  breath,  Essar^  took  down 
the  receiver  and  called  out  ! 

"  Central  40.39." 

Then  he  turned  abruptly  to  his  wife  : 

"  Go  away,"  he  said. 

She  seemed  not  to  hear.  She  had  knelt  down  beside  old 
Simeon  and  was  setting  him  free  also. 

Essares  at  the  telephone  began  to  lose  patience  1 

"  Are  you  there  ?  .  .  .  Are  you  there  ?  .  .  .  I 
want  that  number  to-day,  please,  not  next  week  1  It's 
urgent     .     .     .     40.39     .     .     .     It's  urgent,  I  tell  you  I  " 

And,  turning  to  Coralie,  he  repeated,  in  an  imperious  tone  : 

"  Go  away  !  ' 

She  made  a  sign  that  she  would  not  go  away  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  she  meant  to  hsten.  He  shook  his  fist  at  her 
and  again  said  ! 

"  Go  away,  go  away  !  .  .  .  1  won't  have  you  stay  in  the 
room.     You  go  away  too,  Sim(ron.'  ' 

Old  Simeon  got  up  and  moved  towards  Essarte.  It  looked 
as  though  he  wished  to  speak,  no  doubt  to  protest.  But  his 
action  was  undecided  ;  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
he  turned  to  the  door  and  went  without  utter, ng  a  word. 

"Go  away,  will  you,  go  away!  "  Essar6s  repeated,  his 
whole  body  expressing  menace. 

But  Coralie  came  nearer  to  him  and  crossed  her  arms. 
{Continued  on  page  zj) 
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Halve  YburAieat  Ml 


Halve  your  meat  bill  by  using  Foster  Clark's 
2d.  Soups  and  provide  more  enjoyable  and  nourish- 
ing meals.  Foster  Clark's  2d.  Soup  Squares 
make  9  varieties  of  Delicious  Nourishing  Soups  of 
unequalled  excellence. 

You   Simply   add   Water. 


Foster  Clark's 


Thousands  of  war  workers  arc 
nsing  mustard  in  their  baths. 
Why  not  you?  Just  a  table- 
spoonful  or  so  of  mustard  in  the 
warm  water  brings  back  vigour  and 
fitness  to  the  weary  body,  makes 
sleep  positive,  and  living  once 
more  a  pleasure. 


ColmarCs 
Mustard  Bath 


LiiTLx  LECIUBE3  BY  NuESB  WiNCAENis.     Lecture  No.  4, 
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Nerve    Troubles 

Our  nerves  are  like  an  intricate  network  of  telegraph 
wires.  They  are  controlled  and  nourished  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  known  as  the  nerve  centres.  The 
condition  of  the  nerve  centres  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bodily  health.  When  the  bodily 
health  is  lowered  the  nerves  suffer  in  sympathy.  Then 
it  is  that  we  are  tormented  with  "  nerves,"  headaches, 
■euralgia  and  nervous  debility.  In  such  cases  there 
is  notfiing  to  equal  '  Wincarnis,'  the  "  Wine  of  Life." 
'  Wincarnis  '  is  a  powerful  nerve  food  which  acts 
directly  upon  the  nerve  centres  and  gives  them 
new  life  and  new  vitality.     The  result  is  wonderful. 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

Send  lor  a  liberal  free  trial  bottle  of  '  Wincarnis ' — not  a 
mere  taste  but  enough  to  do  you  good.  Enclose  three 
penny  stamps  (to  pay  postage).  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
W  200,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION     TO 

"LAND    &     WATER" 

(established     1862.) 
AT    HOME — Twelve    Months  jgi  10.   6 

CANADA — Twelve   Months  /i  10    6 

ELSEWHEREABROAD— Twelve  Months  £1  15     o 
The   above  rates   include    all   Special  Numbers    and    postage/ 

LAND  &  WATER,  Old  Sepeants'  Inn,  Chancery  Une,  London,  W.C. 
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{Continued  from  pa^e  20) 
obstinately  and  defiantly.    At  that  moment,  Essares  appeared 
to  get  his  call,  for  he  asked  : 

'  Is  that  40.39  ?  Ah,  yes  ...  ' 
-  He  hesitated.  Coralie's  presence  obviously  displeased  him 
greatly;  and  he  was  about  to  say  things  which  he  did  mt 
wish  her  to  kno.v.  But  time,  no  doubt,  was  pressing.  He 
suddenly  made  up  his  mind  and  with  both  receivers  glued 
to  his  ears,  said,  in  English  : 

"  Is  that  you,  Gr^goire  ?  .  .  .  Essares  speaking.  .  . 
Hullo  1  .  .  .  Yes,  I'm  speaking  from  the  Rue  Raynouard 
.     .     .     .    There's  not  time  to  lose     .     .     .     Listen    .     .     . 

He  sat  down  an  i  went  on  ! 

"  Look  here.  Mustapha's  dead.  So  is  the  colonel.  .  , 
Damn  it,  don't  interrupt,  or  we're  done  for!  .  .  .  yes,, 
done  for  ;  and  you  too.  .  .  .  Listen,  they  all  came,  the 
colonel.  Bournet,  the  whole  gang,  and  robbed  me  by  means 
of  violwce  and  threats.  ...  I  finished  the  colonel,  only 
he  had  written  to  the  police,  giving  us  all  away.  The  letter 
will  be  delivered  soon.  So  you  understand,  Bournef  and  his 
three  ruffians  are  going  to  disappear.  They'll  just  run  home 
and  pack  up  their  papers  ;  and  I  reckon  they'll  be  with  you 
in  an  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most.  It's  the  refuge  they're 
sure  to  make  for.  They  prepared  it  themselves,  without 
suspecting  that  you  and  I  know  each  other.  So  there's  no 
doubt  about  it.     They're  sure  to  come.     .     .     ." 

Essares  stopped.  He  thought  for  a  moment  and  resumed  : 
^  "  You  still  have  a  second  key  to  each  of  the  rooms  which 
they  use  as  bedrooms  ?  Is  that  so  ?  .  .  .  Good.  And 
you  have  duplicates  of  the  keys  that  open  the  cupboards  in 
the  walls  of  those  rooms,  haven't  you  ?  .     .     Capital. 

Well,  as  soon  as  they  get  to  sleep,  or  rathei  'as  soon  as  you 
are  certain  that  they  are  sound  asleep,  go  in  and  search  the 
cupboards.  Each  of  them  is  bound  to  hide  his  share  of  the 
booty  there.  You'll  find  it  quite  easily.  It's  the  four  pocket- 
books  which  you  know  of.  Put  them  in  your  bag,  clear  out 
as  fast  as  you  can  and  join  me." 

There  was  another  pause.  This  time,  it  was  Essares 
listening.     He  replied  : 

"  WTiat's  that  you  say?  Rue  Raynouard?  Here?  Join 
me  here  ?  Why,  you  must  be  mad  1  Do  you  imagine  that 
I  can  stay  now,  after  the  colonel's  given  me  away  ?  No,  go 
and  wait  for  me  at  the  hotel,  near  the  station.  I  shall  be 
there  by  twelve  o'clock  or  one  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  a 
little  later.  Don't  be  uneasy.  Have  your  lunch  quietly  and 
we'll  talk  things  over.  .  .  .  Hullo  1  Did  you  hear  ?  .  . 
Very  well,  I'll  see  that  everything's  all  right.  Good-bye  for 
.  the  present."    . 

The  conversation  was  finished  ;  and  it  looked  as  if  Essares, 
liaving  taken  all  his  measures  to  recover  possession  of  the  four 
million  francs,  had  no  further  cause  for  anxiety.  He  hung  up 
the  receiver,  went  back  to  the  lounge-chair  in  which  he  had 
been  tortured,  wheeled  it  round  with  its  back  to  the  fire,  sat 
down,  turned  down  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  and  pulled  on 
his  socks  and  shoes,  all  a  little  painfully  and  accompanied  by  a 
few  grimaces,  but  calmly,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  has  no 
need  to  hurry. 

Giralie  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

"  1  really  ought  to  go,"  thought  Captain  Belval,  who  felt 
a  trifle  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of  overhearing  what  the 
husband  and  wife  were  about  to  say. 

Nevertheless,  he  stayed.  He  was  not  comfortable  in  his 
mind  on  Coralie's  account, 

Essares  fired  the  first  shot  : 

"  Well,"  he  asked  "  what  are  vou  looking  at  me  hke  that 
(or  ?  " 

"  So  it's  true  ?  "  she  murmured,  maintaining  her  attitude 
of  defiance.     "  You  leave  me  no  possibiUty  of  doubt  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  lie  ?  "  he  snarled.  "  I  should  not  nave 
telephoned  in  youi  hearing  if  I  hadn't  been  sure  that  you  were 
here  all  the  time." 

"  I  was  up  there."  , 

"  Then  you  heard  everything  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  saw  everything  '?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And,  seeing  the  torture  which  they  inflicted  on  me  and 
hearing  my  cries,  you  did  nothing  to  defend  me,  to  defend 
me  against  torture,  against  death  1  !" 

"  No,  for  I  knew  the  truth." 

"  What  truth  ?  " 

"  The  truth  which  I  suspected  without  daring  to  admit  it." 

"  What  truth  ?  "  he  repeated,  in  a  louder  voice. 
"  The  truth  about  your  treason." 

"  You're  mad.     I've  committed  no  treason." 
'  Oh,  don't  juggle  with  words  !  I  confess  that  I  don't  know 
the  whole  truth  :   I  did  not  understand  all  that  those  men  said 
or  what  they  were  demanding  of  you.     But  the  secret  which 
■hey  tried  to  force  from  you  was  a  treasonable  secret." 

"  A  man  can  only  commit  treason  against  his  country," 


he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.     "  I'm  not  a  Frenchman." 

"  You  were  a  Frenchman  1  "  she  said.  "  You  asked  to  be 
one,  and  you  became  one.  Y  u  married  me,  a  French- 
woman, and  you  live  in  France  and  you've  made  your  fortune 
in  France.     It's  France  that  you're  betraying." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense  !    And  for  whose  benefit  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  either.  For  months,  for  years  indeed, 
the  colonel  Bournef,  all  your  former  accomplices  and  yourself 
have  .been  engaged  on  ar  'enormous  work — yes,  enormous, 
it's  their  own  word — and  now  it  appears  that  you  are  fighting 
over  the  profits  of  the  common  enterprise  and  the  others  accuse 
you  of  pocketing  those  profits  foi  yourself  alone  and  of  keeping 
a  secret  that  doesn't  belong  to  you.  So  that  I  seem  to  see 
something  dirtier  and  more  hateful  even  than  treachery, 
something  worthy  of  a  common  pick-pocket.     .     .     ." 

The  man  struck  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  his  fist : 

"  Enough  1  "  he  cried. 

Coralie  seemed  in  no  way  alarmed  : 

"  Enough,"  she  echoed,  "  you  are  right.  Enough  words 
between  us.  Besides,  there  is  one  fact  that  stands  out  above 
everything :  your  fliglit.  That  amounts  to  a  confession. 
You're  afraid  of  the  police." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  second  time  :  ^ 

"  I'm  afraid  of  nobody." 

"  Very  well,  but  you're  going.'' 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  let's  have  it  out.     When  are  you  going  ?  ' 

"  Presently,  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  And,  if  you're  arrested  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  be  arrested." 

"If  you  are  arrested,  however  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  let  go." 

"  At  least  there  will  be  an  enquiry,  a  trial  ?  " 

"  No,  the  matter  will  be  hushed  up." 

"  You  hope  so." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it." 

"  God  grant  it !  And  you  will  leave  France,  of  course  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  I  can." 

"  When  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks." 

"  Send  me  word  of  the  day,  so  that  I  may  know  when  I 
can  breathe  again." 

"  I  shall  send  you  word,  Coralie,  but  for  anothCT  reason." 

"  What  reason  ?  " 

"  So  that  you  may  join  me." 

"  Join  you  !  " 

He  gave  a  cruel  smile  : 

"  You  are  my  wife,"  he  said.  "  Where  the  husband  goes 
the  wife  goes  ;  and  you  know  that,  in  my  rehgion,  the  husband 
has  every  right  over  his  wife,  including  that  of  life  and  death. 
Well,  you're  my  wife." 

Coralie  shook  her  head  and,  in  a  tone  of  indescribable 
contempt,  answered  : 

"  I  am  not  your  wife.  I  feel  nothing  for  you  but  loathing 
and  horror.  I  don't  wish  to  see  you  again,  and,  whatever 
happens,  whatever  you  may  threaten,  I  shall  not  see  you 
again." 

He  rose  and,  walking  to  her,  bent  in  two,  all  trembling  on 
his  legs,  he  shouted,  while  again  he  shook  his  clenched  fists 
at  her  : 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  What's  that  you  dare  to  say  ? 
I,  I,  your  lord  and  master,  order  you  to  join  me  the  momeni 
that  I  send  for  you." 

"  I  shall  not  join  you.  I  swear  it  before  God.  I  swear  it 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved." 

He  stamped  his  feet  with  rage.  His  face  underwent  a 
hideous  contortion,  and  he  roared  : 

"  That  means  that  you  want  to  stay !  Yes,  you  have 
reasons  which  I  don't  know,  but  which  are  easy  to  guess  ! 
An  affair  of  the  heart,  I  suppose.  There's  some  one  in  your 
life,  no  doubt.  .  .  .  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ?  .  .  . 
Haven't  you  always  detested  me  ?  .  .  .  Your  hatred 
does  not  date  from  to-day.  It  dates  back  to  the  first  time 
you  saw  me,  to  a  time  even  before  our  marriage.  .  .  .  We 
have  always  hved  like  mortal  enemies.  I  loved  you.  1 
worshipped  you.  A  word  from  you  would  have  brought  mc 
to  your  feet.  The  mere  sound  of  your  steps  tlu-illed  me  to 
the  marrow.  .  .  .  But  your  feeling  for  me  is  one  of 
horror.  And  you  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  start  a  new 
life,  without  me  ?     Why,  I'd  sooner  kill  you,  my  beauty  !  " 

He  had  unclenched  his  fists  ;  and  his  open  hands  were 
clutching  on  either  side  of  Coralie,  close  to  her  head,  as 
.though  around  a  prey  which  they  seemed  on  the  point  of 
throttling.  A  nervous  shiver  made  his  jaws  clash  together. 
Beads  of  perspiration  gleamed  on  his  bald  head. 

In  front  of  hitu,  Coralie  stood  impassive,  looking  very  small 
and  frail.  Patrice  Belval,  in  an  agony  of  suspen  e  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  act,  could  read  nothing  on  her  calm  features 
but  aversion  and  contempt. 

{Continued  on  page  2^) 
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GAMAGES 


Pedg.  No, 
649766. 


NULITE' 

Thousands  of  Officers  have  discovered  the 

Military  Lamp 'Deluxe' 

It   consists  of    a  STRONG, 
NEAT    LEATHER    CASE. 

and  provided  with  an  adjustable  front  flap 
which  tasten-3  with  -a  spring  clip  over  the  lens 
and  protects  it  when  lamp  is  not  in  use.  This 
tlap  when  raised  half  way.  serves  as  a  screen, 
and  prevents  rays  being  visible  to  the  enemy. 
When  lifted  to  a  horizontal  position,  it  allows 
the  lamp  to  be  used  as  an  ordinary  electric 
torch,  with  the   rays  shining  directly   ahead. 

THE  BATTERY  is  of  best 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURE 
and  gives  nine  hours'  light. 
ITS  WEIGHT  is  only  22  ounces. 
IN    SIZE   it    is    ideal  for  packing  in 
tho    Kit.  measuring  over   all  only  4J 
by    4J    by    If   inches. 
Beet  for  Night  Marching,  Map  Reach 
ing,  and  Trench  Walking,  with  sling 
and    loop    for    attaching     to    "  Sam 
Brown©  "   Belt. 


Send  one  as  a  Xwa*  gift 
to  your    Officer    Frirnd. 


As  ordinary  laii 


rays  dirict  ahead. 


A.  W.  GAMAGE,  Ld..  Holbo  n,  London,  E.G. 


TAe  Shortage  of  Horses.  | 

The   best   horses   are   employed   on  P 

War    service,    and    will    be   useless  g 

afterwards  for  peace  work.      Motor  = 

vans    and     carriers    will     be    more  ^ 

extensively  used,  and  there  will  be  g 

a    greater  need    than    ever  for  the  g 

proved,  reliable  and  economical.  g 


I  RUB-METAL 

I  SOLID  TYRES 

^    The  Tyres  which  stand  all  Government  Tests. 


<I. 


RUB-METAL  is  immeasurably  superior  to  oriiifry  rubber 
because  il  defies  cracking  by  extremes  of  heal  or  cold,  and  has 
unsurpasseJ  powers  of  resistance  to  corrosion  by  petrol,  oil,  or  acids 

When    ordering    Aerootane    Tubing    please 
epecify  No.  S  Rub-Metal  Aeroplane  qu^ilttv. 

Send   for  particulars  of  Sizes  and   Prices 


m  ALMAGAM  PNEUMATIC   RE-TKEADS  for  Pleasure  Cars,      g 

g  We  guafjntee  3,000  miles  for  the  new                       g 

s  Grooved  Treads  we  fit  to  your  old  covers.                      p 

g  Send  M  Tyra  tor  re-trtciing  ta — 

i  ALM/\GAM  MILLS 

g  HARPENDEN,    HERTS. 

^  Proprielors — A<iociited  Rubber 

=  Manufacturers.  Ltd 

P  THOMAS   WARWICK 

=  Maaag  ns  Director. 


DEPOTS 

LONDON— t7i  rt,  I'ortlmdSt, 
W    and  n2  Rolsover  St.,  W. 
MANCHliSTF.R— 24<>  PeansBnte, 
NEWCASrH-:  —4.1  Bl.icl<ett  St 
BRISTOL  — yMmasam  House, 
Victoria  Street. 
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ABSOLUTELY 

WATERPROOF.— 

WESTFIELD 


>> 


THREE     in    P^y- 

(Rjs^d) 


TRENCH-WARM 


The    ORIGINAL    and    ONLY 

Trench  Coat  definitely  guaranteed 

absolutely      and      permanently 

Waterproof. 

CALL   and    SEE    the    Coat    in 

the  process  of  making. 

Proof  of  our  assertion  readily  and 
instantly  apparent. 

As  supplied  to  Officers  of — 

The  Royal  Naval  Air  Service, 
The    Royal    Naval    Division, 
The  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
and     to     practically     every 
Regiment  {Cavalry  and  in- 
lantry)  in  the  British  Army. 

Price  ...  £4  14,6 

42  inches  long. 

Price  ...  £5    5    O 

48   inches   loug. 


Detachable  Fleece  Lining,  £1  11  B 
DelachableSheepskin.extra  £3  136 
Detachable  Wallaby,  exti  a,  £6  6  0 
Detachable  Fur  Collar.extra,  CI  1    U 

All   sizes  in    stock.      Send    Chest    Measurement 
(over  Tunic)  and    approximate    height. 


REOIMBNTAL    TAILORS  AND    OUTFIITERS. 

Field  House,  152  New  Bond  Street.  London,  W. 

Tclmrams;  "Westranarl.  W,.^,io..  I.onflnn  '  Telepnnnc  :   M.iyf^ir  ^76  t?  1ii.f>.;l, 


WEB-EaUIPMENT 
CLEANING 

— the  Problem 

and  its  Solution. 

The  first  essentials  in  any  cleaning 
preparation  are  that  it  must  'preserve 
the  "nature"  of  the  material  and 
maintain  the  correct  colour. 


WEB-BLANCO 

is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
Web-equipment.  The  first  trial  will  demonstrate 
that  it  meets  all  requirements  in  full. 

It  adds  to  the  WATERPROOF  qualities  of  the 
Webbing,  and  thus  ensures  both  longer  wear  and 
smarter  app?arance. 

It  is  CONVEMIENT-a  cake  in  a  metal  box  com- 
plete with  sponge  occupies  the  minimum  of  roort.  in  the 
kit,  and  is  a  compact,  handy,  self-contaHied  ,.ackage. 

It  is  ECOiNOMICAL-needing  to  be  but  thinly 
applied. 

It  is  EASY  TO  USE— saving  both  time  and  labour. 
And  it  is  cheap. 

*  WEB-Blanco'  has  War  Office  approval. 
To  O.C's 


n 


who  have  not  had  "  WEB-BLANCO  • 
brougrht  under  their  notice  we  will 
gladly  send  a  sample  and  particulars.    Please  addreaa- 

JOSEPH    PICKERING    &    SONS,    Ltd.. 

(t'/eb-BlaiKo  Dct>t,\ 
Burton  Koad, 
SHEFFIELD. 
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{Conlinued  from  page  22) 

Mastering  himself  at  last,  Essar^  said: 
'  You  shall  join  me,  Coralie.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
I  am  your  husband.  You  felt  it  just  n()w.  when  the  lust  to 
murder  me  made  you  take  pp  a  weapon  and  kft  you  without 
the  courage  to  carry  out  your  intention.  It  will  always  be 
hke  that.  Your  independent  fit  will  pass  away  and  you  will 
join  the  man  who  is  your  master." 

"  I  shall  remain  behind  to  fight  against  you,"  she  replied, 
"  here,  in  this  house.  The  work  of  treason  which  you  have 
accompUshed  I  shall  destroy.  I  shall  do  it  without  hatred. 
(or  1  am  no  longer  capable  of  hatred,  but  I  shall  do  it  without 
intermission,  to  repair  the  evil  wliich  you  have  wrought." 

He  answered,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  I  am  capable  of  hatred.  Beware,  Coralie.  The  very 
moment  when  you  believe  that  you  have  nothing  more  to 
fear  will  perhaps  be  the  moment  when  I  slnill  call  you  to 
account.     Take  care." 

He  pushed  an  electric  bell.     Old  Simeon  appeared. 

"  So  the  two  men-servants  have  decamped  ?  "  asked 
Essarfe.  And,  without  waiting  for  the  answer,  he  went  on. 
"  A  good  riddance.  The  housemaid  and  the  cook  can  do  all 
I  want.  They  heard  nothing,  did  they  ?  No,  their  bedroom 
is  too  far  away.  No  matter,  Simeon,  you  must  keep  a  watch 
on  them  after  I  am  gone." 

He  looked  at  his  wife,  surprised  to  see  her  still  there,  and 
said    to   his   secretary : 

"  Imust  be  up  at  six  to  get  everything  ready ;  and  I  am 
dead  tired.  Take  me  to  my  room.  You  can  come  back  and 
put  out  the  lights  afterwards." 

He  went  out,  supported  by  Sim<^on.  Patrice  Belval  at 
once  perceived  that  Coralie  had  done  her  best  to  show  no 
weakness  in  her  husband's  presence,  but  that  she  had  come 
to  the  end  of  her  strength  and  was  unable  to  walk.  Seized 
with  faintness,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

When  she  was  able  to  rise,  a  few  minutes  later,  she  saw  on 
the  carpet,  between  her  and  the  door,  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
with  her  name  on  it.     She  picked  it  up  and  read  : 

"  Little  Mother  Coralie,  the  struggle  is  too  much  for  you. 
Why  not  appeal,  to  me,  your  friend?  Give  a  signal  and  I 
am  with  you." 

She  staggered,  dazed  by  the  discovery  of  the  letter  and  dis- 
mayed by  Belval 's  daring.  But,  making  a  last  effort  to 
summon  up  her  power  of  will,  she  left  the  room,  without 
giving  the  signal  for  which  Patrice  was  longing. 


CHAPTER    VI 

Nineteen  Minutes  Past  Seven 

PATRICE,  in  his  bedroom  at  the  home,  was  unable 
to  sleep  that  night.  He  had  a  continual  waking  sen- 
sation of  being  oppressed  and  hunted  down,  as  though 
he  were  suffering  the  terrors  of  some  monstrous 
nightmare.  He  had  an  impression  that  the  frantic  series  of 
events  in  which  he  was  playing  the  combined  parts  of  a  be- 
wildered spectator  and  a  helpless  actor  would  never  cease 
so  long  as  he  tried  to  rest  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
rage  with  a  greater  violence  and  intensity.  The  leave-taking 
of  the  husband  and  wife  did  not  put  an  end,  even  moment- 
arily, to  the  dangers  incurred  by  Coralie.  Fresh  perils  arose 
on  every  side  ;  and  Patrice  Belval  confessed  himself  incapable 
of  foreseeing  and  still  more  of  allaying  them. 

After  lying  awake  for  two  hours,  he  switched  on  his  electric 
kght  and  began  hurriedly  to  write  down  the  story  of  the  past 
twelve  hours.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  some  small  extent 
t«  unravel  the  tangled  knot. 

At  six  o'clock  he  went  and  roused  Ya-Bon  and  brought  him 
back  with  him.  Then,  standing  in  front  of  the  astonished 
■egro,  he  crossed  his  arms  and  exclaimed  : 

"  So  you  consider  that  your  job  is  over  !  While  I  lie  tossing 
about  in  the  dark,  my  lord  sleeps  and  all's  well  1  My  dear 
man,  you  have  a  jolly  elastic  conscience.'.' 

The  word  elastic  amused  the  Senegalese  mightily.  His 
Mouth  opened  wider  than  ever  ;  and  he  gave  a  grunt  of 
anjoyment. 

"That'll  do,  that'll  do,"  said  the  captain.  "There's 
■o  getting  a  word  in,  once  you  start  talking.  Here, 
take  a  chair,  read  this  report  and  give  me  your  reasoned 
opinion.  WTiat  ?  You  don't  know  how  to  read  ?  Well 
upon  my  word !  What  was  the  good,  then,  of  wearing  out 
the  seat  of  your  trousers  on  the  benches  of  the  Senegal 
schools  and  colleges  ?     A  queer  education,  I  must  say  !  " 

He  heaved  a  sigh  and,  snatching  the  manuscript,  said  : 

"  Listen,  reflect,  argue,  deduct  and  conclude.  This  is 
how  the  matter  briefly  stands.  First,  we  have  one  Essarfes 
Bey,  a  banker,  rich  as  Croesus,  and  the  lowest  of  rapscallions, 
who  betrays  at  one  and  the  same  time  France,  Egypt,  England, 


Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  .  .  .  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  his  accomplices  roast  his  feet  for  him.  Thereupon 
he  kills  one  of  them  and  gets  rid  of  four  with  the  aid  of  as 
many  millions,  which  millions  he  orders  another  accomplice 
to  get  back  for  him  before  five  minutes  are  passed.  And  all 
these  bright  spirits  will  duck  underground  at  eleven  o'clock 
this  morning,  lor  at  twelve  o'clock  the  pohce  propose  to  enter 
on  the  scene.     Good." 

Patrice  Belval  paused  to  take  breath  and  continued  : 

"  Secondly, "Little  Mother  Coralie— upon  my  word,  I  can't 
say  why— is  married  to  Rapscallion  Bey.  She  hates  him 
and  wants  to  kill  him.  He  loves  her  and  wants  to  kill  her.  ^ 
There  is  also  a  colonel  who  loves  her  and  for  that  reason 
loses  his  life  and  a  certain  Mustapha,  who  tries  to  kidnap 
her  on  the  colonel's  account  and  also  loses  his  hfe  for  that 
reason,  strangled  by  a  Senegalese.  Lastly,  there  is  a  French 
captain,  a  dot-and-carry-one,  who  likewise  loves  her,  but 
whom  she  avoids  because  she  is  married  to  a  man  whom  she 
abhors.  And  with  this  Captain,  in  a  previous  incarnation, 
she  has  halved  an  amethyst  bead.  Add  to  all  this,  by  way  of 
accessories,  a  rusty  key,  a  red-silk  bowstring,  a  dog  choked 
to  death  and  a  grate  filled  with  red  coals.  And,  if  you  dare 
to  understand  a  single  word  of  my  explanation,  I'll  catch  you 
a  \vhack  with  my  wooden  leg,  for  I  don't  understand  it  a  httle 
bit  and  I'm  your  captain." 

Ya-Bon  laughed  all  over  his  mouth  and  all  over  the  gaping 
scar  that  cut  one  of  his  cheeks  in  two.  As  ordered  by  his 
captain,  he  understood  nothing  of  the  business  and  very  little 
of  what  Patrice  had  said  ;  but  he  always  quivered  with  de- 
light when  Patrice  addressed  him  in  that  gruff  tone. 

"  That's  enough,"  said  the  captain.  "  It's  my  turn  now  to 
argue,  deduct  and  conclude." 

He  leant  against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  two  elbows 
on  the  marble  shelf  and  his  head  tight-pressed  between  his 
hands.  His  merriment,  which  sprang  from  temperamental 
lightness  of  heart,  was  this  time  only  a  surface  merriment. 
Deep  down  within  himself  he  did  nothing  but  think  of  Coralie 
with  sorrowful  apprehension.  What  could  he  do  to  protect 
her  ?  A  number  of  plans  occurred  to  him  :  which  was  he  to 
choose  ?  Should  he  hunt  through  the  numbers  in  the  tele- 
phone book  till  he  hit  upon  the  whereabouts  of  that  Gregoire, 
with  whom  Bournef  and  his  companions  had  taken  refuge  ? 
Should  he  inform  the  police  ?  Should  he  return  to  the  Rue 
Raynoiard?  He  did  not  know.  Yes,  he  was  capable  of  acting, 
if  the  act  to  be  performed  consisted  in  flinging  himself  into  the 
conflict  with  furious  ardour.  But  to  prepare  the  action,  to 
divine  the  obstacles,  to  rend  the  darkness  and,  as  he  said, 
to  see  the  invisible  and  grasp  the  intangible,  tl.at  was  beyond 
his  power. 

He  turned  suddenly  to  Ya-Bon,  who  was  standing  depressed 
by  his  silence  : 

What's  the  matter  with  you,  putting  on  that  lugubrious 
air?  Of  course  it's  you  that  throws  a  gloom  over  me  !  You 
always  look  at  the  black  side  of  things  .  .  .  Uke  a  nigger  I 
.     .     .     Be  off." 

Ya-Bon  was  going  away  discomfited  when  some  one  tapped 
at  the  door  and  a  voice  said  : 

"  Captain  Belval,  you're  wanted  on  the  telephone." 

Patrice  hurried  out.  Who  on  earth  could  be  telephoning  to 
him  so  early  in  the  morning  ? 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  the  nurse. 

"  I  don't  know  captain  .  .  .  It's  a  man's  voice  ;  he 
seemed  to  want  you  urgently.  The  bell  had  been  ringing  some 
time.         I    was   downstairs,    in   the   kitchen     .     .     ." 

Before  Patrice's  eyes  there  rose  a  vision  of  the  telephone 
in  the  Rue  Raynouard,  in  the  big  room  at  the  Essarte'  house. 
He  could  not  help  wondering  if  there  was  anything  to  connect 
the  two  incidents. 

He  went  down  one  flight  of  stairs  and  along  a  passage. 
The  telephone  was  through  a  small  waiting-room,  in  a  room 
that  had  been  turned  into  a  hnen  closet.  He  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

"  Hullo  !     Captain   Belval  speaking.     What   is   it  ?  " 

A  voice,  a  man's  voice  which  he  did  not  know,  replied  in 
breathless,  panting  tones  : 

"Ah  I     .     .     .     Captain  Belval !     .     .     .     It's  you  1 
Look   here     .     .     .     but    I'm   almost   afraid  that     it's    too 
late     ...     I  don't  know  if  I  shall  have  time  to  finish 
.     .     .     Did  you  get  the  key  and  the  letter  ?     .     .     ." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Patrice. 

"  Did  you  get  the  key  and  the  letter  ?  "  the  voice  insisted. 

"  The  key,  yes,  "  Patrice  replied,  "  but  not  the  letter." 

"  Not  the  letter  ?  But  this  is  terrible  !  Then  you  don't 
know    .     .     ." 

A  hoarse  cry  struck  Patrice's  ear  and  the  next  thing  he 
caught  was  incoherent  sounds  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
the  noise  of  an  altercation.  Then  the  voice  seemed  to  glue 
itself  to  the  instrument  and  he  distinctly  heard   it  gasping. 

{To  be  conlinued) 
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UNMATCHED  FOR  WINTER  WEAR 
OUR    NEW 

ALL-LEATHER    PUTTEES, 


which  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

These  most  comfortable, 
good-looking  puttees  are 
made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
tan  leather,  and  fasten 
simply  with  one  buckle  at 
bottom. 

They  are  extremely  dur- 
able, even  if  subjected  to 
the  friction  of  riding,  as  the 
edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  speedily  put  on 
or  taken  off,  readily  mould  to 
the  shape  of  the  leg,  are  as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  them 
practically    waterproof. 


The  price  per  pair  is  16/6,  post 
free  inland,  or  postage  abroad 
1/-  extra,  or  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  business  (not 
banker's)  reference,  and  home 
address.     Please  state  size  of  ca'f. 


■^"1''^ 


The  Original  Cording' s,  Estd.   1839 


The  "Equitor'^  is  really  waterproof 


(REGD). 


ESTD.  1821 


GRANT. SO  COCKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Military    and    Civil    Tailors,     Legging    Makers. 


THE 


CHURCH  ARMY 

has  been  urgently  requested  to  erect 
One  Hundred   and  Forty  more 

RECREATION  HUTS 

for  the  Troops  in  the  devastated  region  recently 
captured  fiom  the  enemy. 


PRAY  HELP  US  TO  PROVIDE  THEM, 

for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  our  gallant  men. 


EACH     HU  r     COSTS 
^300  :  Equipment  /lOO  ;  Week's  Working  £b. 


Cheques  crossed  "  Barclay's  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary 

Carlile,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  Sec,  Headquarters,  Bryanston  Stree*. 

Marble  Arch,   London,  W. 


and    with   a    snug   fleece   woollen 
lining       buttoned       in       becomes 

an  excellent  great-coat  in 
which  to  "  travel  light," 
heedless  of  cold  or  rain. 

On  Active  Service  a  man  must 
above  all  avoid  that  risky  and 
utteriy  wTetched  experience— getting 
wet,  and  it  i«  simply  common-sense 
to  urge  tbat  only  a  positively  water, 
proof  coat  will  ensure  the  essential 
protection. 

Tbe  "Equitor"  is  fitted  with  a 
special  riding  apron,  which  abso- 
lutely .shuts  out  any  rain,  and  can 
be  fastened  conveniently,  out  of 
sight,  but  the  coat  serves  just  as 
well  for  ordinary  wear  afoot,  whetlier 
the  apron  t>e  fastened  back  or  not. 
There  can  be  no  getting  wet  in  an 
"Equitor,"  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  fleece  woollen  lining  (dt'tachable)  a 
coat  is  provided  which  will  not  only 
keep  a  man  bone  dry  through  thn 
heaviest  and  most  lasting  downpour, 
but  will  also  warmly  protect  hi^rn  in 
biting  cold  weather,  and  may  there- 
fore l>e  relied  upon  to  minimise  the 
ill-effects  of  enforced  expo.sure  at 
night. 

In  our  light-weight  No.  31  material, 
the  price  of  the  "Equitor"  is  92/6  j 
of  our  No.  23  cashmere,  a  medium, 
weight  cloth,  IIS/- ;  without  apron 
(either  cloth),  17/6  less,  with  belt,  6/. 
extra. 

The  detachable  fleece  inner  coat  can 
be  had  in  two  qualities  No.  1  (fine 
wool),  62/6;  No.  2,  Ml-.  When 
ordering  an  "Equitor"  Coat  please 
state  height  and  chest  measure  and 
send  remittance  (which  will  be 
returned  it  the'  coat  is  not  approved), 
or  give  home  address  and  business 
(not  banker's)  reference. 


Illustrated  List  at  request. 


WA  TERPROOFERS 
TO  H.M.  THE  KlSG 


J.  C.  Cording  &  Cui 

Only  Addresses  : 

19  PICCADILLY,   W.,   &  35  st.  jamess  st.,  s.w. 


'Wincarnis*  is  wonderful  fo? 

ANAEMIA 

Our  blood  is  composed  of  red  and  white  corpuscles — the  red 
to  nourish  the  body,  the  white  to  tight  disease.  In  Anaemia, 
the  red  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  deficient.  Thus  the  blood 
cannot  properly  sustain  and  nourish  the  body.  The  eyes 
become  du  1,  the  face  white,  and  a  feeling-  of  intense  weariness 
pervades  the  whole  system.  There  is  nothing  so  effective  in 
Anaemia  as  '  Wincarnis.'  Because  'Wincarnis'  floods  the 
body  with  new,  rich,  red  hlood,  which  gives  a  sparkle  to  the 
eyes,  brings  the  ro«;es  into  the  cheeks,  and  gives  nevi  \  igour, 
new  vitality,  and  new  life  to  the  whole  body. 

Begin  to  get  well  FREE. 

Send  for  n  liberal  free  trial  bottle  of  '  Wincarnis' — not  a  mere  taste,  but 
enough  to  do  you  »tood.  Encl'ise  J-OUK  penny  stamps  {to  pay  postage). 
COLEMAN  &  CO.  Ltd.,  W  196.  Wincarnis  Works.  Norwich. 
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The  Wine  of  Life.* 
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By  Special  Appointment 


Tu  His  SiCajesly  the  King. 


A  Scl«l  on  will  be 
test    upon    req  eti* 


Velour  Hats  id  many  calon. 
21/-       25/. 


SoJl  Fell  Hat. 
in  a  variety  of  shades* 
10/6        12/6        15/5 


A   LARGE  VARIETY  IN  OTHER  SHAPES  ALSO  IN  STOCK. 

REGULATION   SERVICE   CAPS     15/6  THE   HEATH  TRENCH   COAT 

Do'  do'     will)  back-piece      18/6  (delacbable  Camel  Fleece  lining) 

Do-  do.  FELT    21/-  £6    6    0 

105-109    OXFORD    STREET, 
62    PICCADILLY, 

LONDON 


FORXMASON 


(Wilb  or    without   Straps). 

The  Ski  Boot  Idea  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Country  accustomed  to 
cold  and  snow.  The  high  double 
sides  of  this  type  of  boot  permit  of 
extra  pair  of  cocks  being  worn, 
which  affords  warmth  and 
protection. 


The  "  Five  Guinea "  Ski 
Boot  has  the  patent  Fortmason 
Waterproof  Leather  throughout, 
the  soles  are  extra  strong,  and  the 
whole  boot  is  as  supple  as  a  slipper 
and  lasts  for  years. 


£.5:5:0 


FORTMASON    FRENCH    FIELD   BOOTS. 

The  "  French  "  Field  Boot  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
Field  Boot.  It  it  only  necessary  to  slacken  three  buckles 
to  rest  the  leg.  in  an  emergency  the  boot  is  quickly 
readjusted. 

In  Fortmason  leather  (extra  strong  and  supple),  £5  I  5  :  0 
In  ordinary  leather  -  -  -  £4  :  4  :  0 


lUuttraUd  CatatOf^ui  tttU  on  at)plK<Aton. 

FORTNUM    e^    MASOIV. 

182     Piccadilly.     London.     W.       ''"' • 


WINDS  OF   HATE 

The  most  villainous  thin$  that  "  comes 
over  "  isn't  called  "  pip-squeak,"  "  whiz/- 
banij,"  or  anything  modert^  and  descrip- 
tive like  that.  It's  just  our  old  Siberian 
friend,  the  Last  wind,  tha  has  been  pick- 
ing up  hate  from  one  end  of  Prussia  to 
the  other,  and  is  absolutely  sizzling  with 
vindictiveness.  The  man  who  has  endured 
its  sand-pap>er  caress  for  twelve  hours  on 
end  is  satislied  to  lot  its  ministrations 
start  at  his  cap  and  end  at  his  chin. 

Watch  him  button  up  his  "  Thresher." 
make  all  snug  at  neck  and  wrists  thosc 
cunning  little  "thresher"  comfort- 
dodges!— stick  his  hands  deep  into  the 
warm  roomy  pockets  and  say  "Blow  thee, 
thou  winter  wind,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
After   breaking   its   teeth   on   the  outer 

shell  of  iron-wearing,  anti-mud  khaki  drill  only  to  find  its  way 
l>arred  and  bolted  by  the  cosy  inside  warmth-lining  (in  one  or 
other  of  the  "Thresher"  alternatives),  it  simply  gets  mad,  loses 
its  temperature,  and  rushes  off  with  a  parting  slap  in  the  face, 
f^ut  if  that  warmth-litiing  had  been  soaked  with  yesterday's  rain 
or  last  night's  mist,  the  story  wouldn't  have  had  such  a  happy 
ending.  Moisture  makes  a  royal  road  for  comfort  tlirt)ugh  any 
fabric.  Now,  mark  the  cunning  of  the  man  who  made  the 
"Thresher."  Not  only  is  the  outer  sholl  itself  proof  against  prac- 
tically any  rain,  but  between  it  and  the  outt-r  warmth-lining  is  a 
storm-proof  one  that  puts  up  the  bar  once  for  all  against  every 
rain -oven  the  rain  they  get  "out  yonder."  Rain  with  a  capital  R. 


•;»V 


TIHII^ 


£8.8.0 
£6.6.0 

and    ouiiiilr 
15/6 


l 


Trench     Coat      with     detachable 

sbe«i>skin  lining         

Trt-uch      Coat      with      deta<hj»hlr 

"Kamelc-otf '  lining    

(■avalry.  type  with  knee  flaps 
yusset  extra         

Send  size  of  chest  and  approximate  height, 
and  to  avoid  any  delay  encio:^€  cheque  when 
ordering. 

THRESHER    &    GLENNY 

152  &  153  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Best  Boots 

For  Active  Service  are 

Faulkners' 
Norwegian  Boots. 

The  Easiest,  Most 
Waterproof,  Wear- 
resisting  Boots  made. 


The    GRAEMAli    WADER 

ATTACHMENTS,  carrying 

Boots   to    the    thii^h,  £1    10 

extra. 


No.  1 
Model 
»  6  U 


Faulkners'  Leggings 


Wrilc  for  Booklets  and  instruciions  for  Self-Measurement, 


tynh  which  is  incorporated  the  boot  busineis  of  Alan,  Hebert  9  Grtening,  Ltd- 

51  &  .52  South  Molton  St..  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

And  26    Trinity  Sircct,    Camtiridge. 
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My   Louis  Raemaekers 


Drawn   exK-hti^ively  for   "Land  <t    Water" 


"We  are  ready  for  Peace" 
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Spokesman  :  To  you,  Mr.  Dunlop, 
we  tender  our  warmest  thanks. 
On  every  Front  on  which  the 
Allied  Armies  are  fighting 
Dunlop  tyres  are  giving  fine 
service— service  which  is  play- 
ing a  big  part  in  the  success 
of  the  cause  for  which  we  one 
and  all  are  fighting. 

The  war  has  made  for  Dunlop 
tyres  old  friendships  stauncher 
and  new  friendships  have 
sprung  up   on  every  side. 

On  behalf  of  our  men  in  the 

field,  we  thank  you. 


DUNLOP 

RUBBER  CO.,    LTD., 

Foondm  of  lh«  PomiMtic  Trrf  l»diiftry,v 
P«r«  Mill..  Alton  CroM,  BIRMINGHAM. 
OF     ALL     MOTOR     AGENTS. 
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GERMAN   CRY   FOR    PEACE 

ON  Tuesday  the  12th  of  December,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  announced  to  the  nominal 
Parhament  of  that  State  his  master's  intention 
of  suing  for  peace.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
war  as  a  wliole,  appreciated  its  character  and  studied  it 
from  the  only  sources  worthy  of  study,  understood  the 
immense  significance  of  such  an  event.  Li  every  con- 
ilict  of  wills  that  party  which  begins  to  plead  is  the 
party  which  already  envisages  defeat. 

Now  of  such  defeat  there  has  never  been  since  the  Marae 
and  Ypres  one  shadow  of  doubt — provided  that  the  Alliance 
against  Prussia  held  firm.  The  military  elements  of  the 
problem  were  clear.  The  Prussian  plan  had  failed. 
It  depended  upon  time  for  success,  and  it  had  missed  its 
time  table.  But  the  hypothesis  of  complete  unity  and 
tenacity  upon  the  part  of  the  Allies,  though  an  hypothesis 
necessarily  taken  for  granted  wherever  the  strategics 
of  the  war  were  discussed,  was  only  an  hypothesis.  Once 
let  the  unity  of  the  Alliance  be  shaken,  let  one  member  of 
it  drop  out,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  war  changes  from 
what  the  Marne  and  Ypres  had  done.  Petty  minds  in 
each  country  may  put  it  in  a  petty  way.  Those  who  are 
•  concerned  for  Europe  in  peril  and  for  all  our  past,  know 
very  well  how  to  put  it  with  truth  and  completely.  With- 
out the  British  Fleet  and  the  British  Industrial  system 
the  Alliance  could  be  neither  munitioned  nor  fed.  With- 
out the  French  Military  strength  on  the  West  it  could  not 
strategically  hold — although  the  French  numbers  repre- 
sented less  than  a  third  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  us- 
Without  the  loyalty  of  our  Eastern  Allies,  which  has  been 
so  magnificently  proved,  the  West  would  be  isolated  and 
certainly  overwhelmed.  No  one  of  the  Allies  can  say : 
"  Without  our  ^•irtues  or  strength  the  others  would 
have  failed."  So  partial  a  truth  is  a  falsehood.  The  truth 
is  that  without  common  loyalty  all  would  fail. 

The  enemy  tried  with  all  his  might  to  separate  us. 
He  discovered,  once  the  scale  of  munitionment  in 
the  present  war  was  apparent,  how  vast  an  ad\-an- 
tage  he  would  have  upon  all  the  Eastern  front  in  this 
factor.  By  April  1915  that  advantage  was  developed. 
There  followed  the  tremendous  Polish  campaign  in  the 
certitude  that  it  would  give  him  a  separate  peace  upon 
the  East.  It  gave  him  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  left  him 
where  he  was  upon  advanced  lines  and  feeling  for  the 
first  time  the  })ei-il  of  c.xliaustion.  He  tried  to  forestall 
that  peril  by  the  tremendous  attack  upon  Verdun,  and 
his  theme  during  the  whole  of  Verdun  was:  "  We  are 
bleeding  the  numerically  inferior  French  Army  to  death." 


His  commentary  to  Allies  and  to  neutrals  all  the  while 
was  :  "  While  the  P'rench  are  thus  bleeding  rapidly  to 
death  the  English  are  not,  helping."  He  again  failed 
utterly.  Then  came  the  Somme.  ^Vhcn  it  was 
clear  that  the  Somme  was  to  be  a  prolonged  offensive 
munitioned  upon  a  larger  scale  than  they  had  thought 
possible,  the  commanders  of  the  besieged  garrison 
struck  a  balance  of  their  resources. 

No  one  can  tell  in  such  calculations  when  the  precise 
moment  of  crack  or  collapse  or  retirement  will  be.  It 
usually  comes  much  sooner  in  reality  than  it  should  on 
paper.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  was  now  calculable.  All  the 
higher  commands  saw  it  just  as  clearly  as  did  the 
enemy.  And  Roumania  came  into  the  war,  with  the 
effect  which  still  remains,  and  should  still  be  clearly 
apparent  surely  to  any  educated  man,  of  steadily  in- 
creasing the  drain  upon  the  enemy  and  advancing  the 
day  of  his  final  defeat.  Then,  in  September,  the  enemy 
asked  for  peace.  He  asked  for  peace  secretly.  But  lie 
asked  for  it  in  unmistakable  terms  and  of  the  Allies  iu 
common,  for  the  first  time.  The  proposal  was  not  so 
much  as  entertained.  Three  months  passed,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  him  to  keep  his  population  dis. 
ciplined,  unless  he  asked  for  peace  publicly.  He  has 
asked  for  it  publicly,  and  it  will  be  refused.  \\'c  all  take 
this  last  point  for  granted,  and  we  are  right.  But  we 
should  remind  ourselves  of  two  things  in  connec.tion 
with  it. 

The  first  thing  is  this  :  Nations  do  suffer  defeat  and 
when  they  are  defeated  their  conquerors  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  victory  and  they  themselves  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  own  undoing. 

There  is  such  a  mass  of  .nonsense  talked  about  this 
obvious  point  that  it  is  worth  repeating.  People  say : 
"  You  cannot  destroy  a  nation."  They  say  :  "  Y'ou 
cannot  wipe  out  the  members  of  a  nation "  and  so  on. 
Talk  of  that  kind  is  entirely  beside  the  mark.  What 
you  destroy,  what  you  wipe  out,  is  the  corporate  tradition 
and  the  spiritual  organism  which  threatened  you.  What 
you  break  is  a  certain  will.  Y^ou  put  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  thought  themselves  your  superiors  a 
conviction  that  they  are  your  inferiors.  They  will  not 
threaten  you  again  and,  conversely  (what  is  very  valuable 
when  good  is  occupied  in  defeating  evil)  you,  if  you  are 
the  victor,  will  always  feel  yourself  superior  and  not 
hesitate  to  threaten  them  and  to  chastise  them  the 
moment  they  shall  again  show  the  first  signs  of  their 
former  pride.  That  is  victory  and  defeat.  The  whole 
of  history  is  full  of  it.  The  whole  story  of  the  human 
race  consists  in  the  affirmation  through  battle  of  one  will 
over  another.  The  conquering  will  has  survived  and  the 
conquered  will  has  gone  under. 

The  second  point  we  must  bear  just  as  clearly  in  mind 
is  this  :  It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  niihtary  calculation 
of  numbers  or  to  emphasise  against  fools  the  now  mani- 
fest superiority  we  have  over  our  opponents.  It  is 
necessary .  also  to  maintain  to  the  very  end  the  full 
strength,  that  is,  the  full  moral  strength  of  that  com- 
bination which  is  at  work  against  Prussia.  Wc  have  not, 
as  Prussia  has,  a  single  will,  a  single  centre,  and  a  single 
command.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions  in 
the  West,  France,  England  or  Italy,  to  terrify  the  Press  or 
private  citizens  into  silence.  We  depend  upon  self. 
made  laws  and  our  traditions  of  liberty,  and  we  must  use 
them  for  unity  until,  quite  a  few  months  hence  now,  the 
end  is  achieved. 

But  this  end  does  not  consist  in  certain  terms  which  we 
are  now  prepared  to  state,  nor  in  any  scheme  for  tlie 
sparing  in  this  or  that  degree  of  the  enemy.  The  end 
which  wc  are  now  approaching  is  Complete  Military 
Victory,  and  only  when  that  is  achieved  will  the  opinion 
of  free  men  tolerate  the  discussion  of  further  matters 
consequent  upon  such  success. 
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The    New    Victory 


By    Hilaire    Belloc 


THREE  things  characterise  the  war  at  the  present 
moment.  The  first  and  least  important  so  far 
are  the  operations  in  Roumania.  The  second 
and  much  more  important  is  the  complete  success 
of  the  new  French  tactical  method  in  the  West.  The 
third,  still  more  important,  is  the  continued  success  of 
the  German  submarines,  for  upon  the  measure  of  this  last 
depends  the  munitioning  of  the  Eastern  front  and  the 
unimpeded  activity  of  this  country.  With  that  last 
point  I  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  in  these  colunms. 
I  must  leave  it  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Pollen.  The  other 
two.  which  fall  into  rny  province,  I  will  deal  with  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

The  new  tactical  method  in  the  West  has  been  wholly 
the  product  of  the  present  war  and  mainly  the  product  of 
the  15  months  that  have  passed  since  the  Champagne 
offensive  of  September  1915.  It  is  a  co-ordination  of 
many  things  :  Exactitude  of  time-table ;  E.xactitude  of 
aerial  observation  :  Exactitude  of  the  barrage  fire' which 
the  field  pieces  maintain  just  in  front  of  advancing  troops  : 
The  power  to  depend  upon  the  moral  of  one's  troops 
working  so  verj'  close  to  their  own  fire  and  in  occasional 
peril  from  its  exceedingly  close  timing  ;  Deix;ndence  upon 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  now  is  compelled  to  dig  too 
deep :  Dependence  upon  extreme  accuracy  of  heavy 
artillery  fire,  both  gun  and  howitzer,  etc.  That  tactical 
method  has  for  the  soul  of  it  perfect  synchrony.  Errors 
measured  in  seconds  are  important  ;  errors  measured  in 
minutes  would  be  disastrous. 

The  general  features  of  this  method  have  been  so  often 
described  that  it  may  seem  like  repetition  to  recapitulate 
them  again,  however  brieHy.  It  is,  however,  only  by  so 
doing  that  we  can  follow  its  peculiar  character  in  the 
future.  There  is  first  established  a  detailed  recon- 
naissance including,  of  course,  full  photographic  informa- 
tion of  the  "  crust  of  trenches  "  it  is  proposed  to  break 
through  and  of  the  belt  behind  it  which  it  is  proposed 
to  occupy.  Such  complete  reconnaissance  presupposes 
superiority  in  the  air.  There  is  next  an  "  artillery 
preparation  "  of  the  ground  upon  a  scale  which  was 
rmdreamt  of  even  a  year  ago,  although  a  year  ago  the 
scale  was  already  a  hundredfold  that  which  had  been 
known  in  the  older  wars.  This  presupposes  in  the  long 
run,  if  the  method  is  to  be  continually  applied,  superiority 
in  the  rate  of  munitionment  and  production  of  guns 
o\er  the  enemy. 

This  "  preparation  "  is  the  matter  upon  which  judg- 
ment  perhaps  is   most   ^•aluablc.     It   must   not   be   so 
lengthy  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  surprise,  or  to  give" 
the  enemy  too  long  a  warning  for  the  gathering  of  such 
reserves  as  he  may  have  within  reach.     At  the  sanie 
time,  it  must  be  prolonged  enough  to  make  a    chaos   of- 
his  trench  work,  bury  his  dugouts  and — it  is  hoped  at 
least— destroy   the   greater   part   of   his   machine   guns 
and  their  concealed  defences.     It  must  be  on  a  wider 
front  than  the  actual  assault  is  designed  for   lest    fhe, 
clement  of  surprise  should  be  lacking  in  this  respe^rj^yr- 
Yet  to  make  it  upon  too  wide  a  front  is  to  waste  guns  and 
munitions. 

Again,  this  artillery  preparation  requires,  of  course, 
superiority  in  the  air  so  that  the  work  of  the  gunners  may 
be  spotted  and  that  as  many  shots  as  possible  shall  tell. 
It  includes  the  destruction  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  by  direct  hits,  because  it  is  their  fire 
which  will  most  impede  the  next  step.  The  next  step 
consists  in  the  launching  of  the  infantry.  The  element 
of  surprise  here  comes  in  obviously  with  the  fact  that 
your  opponent  cannot  tell  when  you  intend  to  stop  the 
bombardment.  The  very  moment  you  have  stopped  it 
vou  launch  your  waves  of  men.  But  the  exact  synchrony 
of  the  ending  of  the  main  bombardment  and  the  launching 
of  the  infantry  is  not  enough.  That  infantry -must; be 
p;otected  as  it  advances  by  a  curtain  of  field  shell" wlljch 
IS  deliA'crcd   immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  advaiice 


and  bursts  immediately  in  front  of  it  and  advances 
regularly  with  the  men  who  are  supported  behind  its  shield. 
I'pon  paper  such  work  might  seem  almost  mechanical 
and  available  to  any  force,,  for  it  would  seem  only  to 
depend  upon  the  exact  timing  of  all  the  various  parts.  In 
practice,  of  course,  it  requires  an  army  in  the  very  highest 
state  of  efticiency,  becau.se  a  very  small  error  on  the  part 
of  a  ^•ery  sjiiall  luunber  of  men  would  produce  disaster. 

The  infantr\-  so  launched  may  or  may  not  find  that  the 
machine  guns  have  been  thorouglily  dominated.  There 
is  no  way  of  telling.  Even  the  sending  out  of  patrols  is 
but  a  haphazard  way  of  finding  out,  for  the  machine 
guns  may  hold  their  fire.  All  you  can  do  is  to  trust  to 
the  efticiency  of  your  jjreliminary  bombardment  ;  to 
the  previous  spotting  of  the  points  held  by  machine 
guns  and  to  tlie  power  of  your  infantry  and  your  sup- 
porting artillery  upon  such  points  as  may  still  conceal 
machine  guns,  to  overwhelm  them.  .  There  would  seem, 
for  instance,  in  this  last  attack  to  have  been  more 
machine  guns  left  in  action  than  during  the  attack 
i)f  October.  But,  at  any  rate,  those  who  have 
brought  this  new  tactical  method  to  perfection  can 
generally  rely  upon  the  destruction  of  such  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  enemy's  machine  guns  in  the 
preliminary  bombardment  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
astrous check,  though  the  casualties  inflicted  upon  the 
advance  may  be  higher  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
The  infantry  advance  results,  if  it  be  successful,  in  the 
occupation  (jf  the  bombarded  belt  up  to  a  certain  limit 
which  has  been  decided  beforehand.  There  is  no  break- 
ing through  nor  is  one  intended.  The  action  is  local  and 
restricted  so  far  as  each  such  separate  blow  is  concerned, 
just  as  the  belt  bombarded  is  local  and  restricted.  Th? 
occupation  of  this  belt  proves  the  destruction  or  permits 
the  capture  of  the  guns  once  placed  upon  it — for  there 
is  no  withdrawing  them  by  the  enemy  under  such  circum- 
stances— and  also  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  number 
,  ()f  machine  guns.  The  enemy  overwhelmed  by  the  pre- 
liminary fire  is  caught  in  his  dugouts  or  even  as  he  has 
corne  into  the  trenches  to  resist,  hca\ily  handicapped  as 
he  is  by  the  bewilderment  the  bombardment  has  produced 

-  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  cut  him  off  from  all  support. 

Examples  of  the  New  Method 

Those  are  the  general  features  of  this  method.  Every 
intelligent  man  reading  the  news  of  any  such  blow— the 
:,  British  stroke  at  Thiepval  ;  the  British  stroke  on  the 
Ancre  ;  the  French  at  Sailly  ;  the  re-taking  of  Douau- 
mont  ;  this  last  stroke  on  Poivre  Hill,  and  many  others  — 
^..should  and  does  ask  himself  two  questions,  tlie "answer  to 
which  alone  can  give  the  value  of  the  method. 

The   first   question   is   this  :     What   is   the   strategic 

'    advantage,  in  other  words,  the  ultimate  military'  advan- 

,  tage,  of  local  tactical  work  upon  such  a  scale  ?• 

;«•  i    The  second  is- :    What  special   relation  •  has  it   to  the 

iMlies  ?     Why  should   we   not   regard  it   as   something 

common  to  them  and  to  the  enemy  equally  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  this  :    The  tactical 

-  method  here  described  is,  even  by  such  local  work  as  that 
just  achieved  in  front  of  "Verdun,  perfected  and  brought 
to  its  maximum  \alue.  The  blows  delivered  can  only  be 
delivered  at  short  interwals  in  fine  weather  where  large 
effectives  are  gathered,  where  is, a  special  accumulation 
of  heavy  artillery  and  its  munitionment  ;  but  each  blow 
delivered,  even  if  winter  makes  the  intervals  longer, 
is  a  proof  that  the  method  is  better  and  better  estab- 
lished, and  each  proffers  increasingly  the  characteristic 
advantage  of  the  method  which  is  the  infliction  by  the 

''assailant  of  greater  blows  upon  the  dcicnsivc  than  he 
himself  suffers.  E\en  with  two  equal  opponents  if  (a) 
the  one  is  reduced  to  the  defensive  and  (b)   by  some 

'^■tactical  method  you  can  make  the  dcfensi\e  more  ex- 
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pensive  than  the  offensive  then  yon  have  definitely 
estabhshed  a  pcMmancnt  superiority  of  the  offensive  over 
the  defensive"  and  the  result  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Now  if  this  tactical  method  has  produced  such  a  result, 
and  if  it  has  at  last  unlopked  the  door  of  the  extremely  - 
strong  modern  defensive,  the  ultimate  strategic  effect  of 
many  such  tactical  operations  is  no  longer  in  doubt. 

But  here  we  come  to  the  second  question.  Has  this 
new  method,  now  brought  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  per- 
fection, and  increasing  in  perfection  every  time  it  is  tried , 
anything  in  its  nature  specially  advantageous  to  the 
Western  Allies  ?  Anything,  that  is,  not  quite  as  open  to 
the  enemy  as  to  themselves  ?  If  the  enemy,  choosing  for 
the  moment  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  the  west  is  neces- 
sarily suffering  from  the  advantage  of  a  new  tactical 
method  discovered  by  his  opponent,  it  may  be  only  a 
temporary  matter,  for  he  will  only  ha\e  to  repeat  the 
lesson  taught  him  by  that  opponent  when  or  if  he  chooses 
to  take  the  offensive  in  his  turn. 

We  have  had  many  examples  of  this  sort  of  question 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  since  it  became  what  it  still  is 
and  must  remain  to  the  end,  a  siege  war:  that  is,  since 
the  first  battle  of  Ypres.  It  was  the  Western  Allies  who 
learnt  from  the  enemy  most  of  the  new  methods  of  trench 
warfare  and  the  supreme  importance  of  observation  and 
intensive  heavy  artillery  work.  A  memorandum  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy  and  dealing  with  the  simultaneous 
attack,  French  and  British,  at  Loos  and  in  Champagne 
last  year,  shows  that  the  enemy  in  his  turn  learnt  from 
the  Western  Allies  and  determined,  when  he  should 
undertake  some  great  offensive,  to  make  it  continuous 
and  not  to  attempt  to  break  through  in  one  stroke  as  the 
Allies  had  done.  That  lesson  which  he  had  learnt  we 
saw  practised  at  Verdun.  The  Western  Allies  in  their 
turn  have  learnt  once  more,  have  applied  the  lesson, 
and  have  produced  this  new  tactical  method.  But 
what  great  guarantee  is  that  for  the  future  since,  as  it 
may  be  presumed,  the  enemy  can,  when  he  undertakes 
the"  offensive,  do  exactly  the  same  thing  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
new  tactical  method  is  not  only  a  method  discovered  and 
effected  by  the  genius  of  the  Allied  command  in  the  West, 
but  also— as  is  generally  the  case  with  new  tactical 
ihethods — one  suited  to  the  temperament  of  those  who 
have  evolved  it.  Without  going  too  much  into  the 
future  it  is  true  to  say  that  every  war  has  shown  the 
final  victor  to  be  the  one  who  in  the  course  of  the  war  has 
discovered  a  tactical  method  suited  either  to  his  tempera- 
iient  or  to  his  numerical  or  economic  position, 

There  are  manv  features  about  this  new  tactical  method 


which  make  it  of  more  value  to  the  Allies  than  a  copy  or 
even  an  attempted  improvement  upon  it  would  make  it 
to  the  enemy. 

Let  us  see  what  those  features  are. 
A  ,  in,  the  first  place,  it  depends  upon  a  local  superiority 
•' at  any  rate  of  heavy  pieces  with  their  mimitionment 
and  of  air  work.  In  air  work  the  Western  Allies  now 
have  a  marked  superiority.  Xo  one  can  prophesy  that 
■they  will  permanently  retain  it,  for  the  enemy's  strain  in 
the  way  of  man-power  arid  therefore  of  general  equipment 
affects  this  lesser  branch  of  equipment  less  than  i^  .does 
the  greater  branches  of  artillery  and  shell  making.  But, 
at  any  rate,  they  have  shown  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  long  summer  and  right  throughout  this  winter 
continued  superiority  in  the  air  which  has  not  been 
shaken.  The  production  of  hea\y  pieces  and  of  their 
mimitionment  is  a  field  in  which  they  have  and  must 
retain  their  superiority.  No  shuffling  of  the  cards  in 
the  Central  Empires,  no  proclamations  and  no  heroics 
can  alter  that  fact.  The  West  has  passed  him  in  the 
race  for  material  and  is  increasing  the  distance  every  day. 
Nothing  can  alter  the  curves  except  some  political 
change  with  which  these  notes  are  not  concerned  ;  for 
they  deal  only  with  the  military  aspect  of  the  campaign, 
supposing  its  political  factors  to  be  constant. 

The  tactical  method  here  described  is  one  which  the 
West  should  be  able  to  apply  upon  broader  and  broader 
fronts  or  upon  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  selected 
sectors.  The  enemy  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  this.  He 
is  unable  so  to  act,  not  only  because  he  cannot  make  big 
guns  and  munition  them  as  fast  as  the  West  now  can, 
but  also  because  he  has  not  the  men  for  a  very  broad 
front  of  ne\s-  offensive  or  separate  attacks  upon  many 
sectors. 

But  there  are  other  equally  important  points  which 
seem  to  give  this  new  tactical  method  special  advantages 
to  the  Western  Allies.  For  instance,  it  requires  great 
initiative  and  individual  intelUgence  combined  with 
exactitude.  Now  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Cicrman  regimental  commands  lack  initiative — an  error 
too  often  repeated.  It  would  be  a  still  greater  error  to 
belic\e  that  the  ("icrman  system  does  not  encourage 
initiative  in  the  lower  command.  It  encourages  it 
highly.  But  there  is  this  about  the  German  system  that 
it  cither— in  the  field  of  command— insists  upon  exact 
co-ordination  or  upon  initiative  and  does  not  combine 
the  two.  In  those  things  where  exact  co-ordination 
has  to  be  achieved  it  depends  much  less  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  subordinate  than  upon  routine.  While 
for  all  non-commissioned  ranks  and  still  more  for    the 
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private  soldier,  it  not  only  demands,  but  takes  for  f^anted, 
the  subjirtion  of  initiative,  and  that  is,  in  the  new  tactical 
method,  a  vit)-  important  jmint  indeed.  I  he  Uist 
l-'reniii  advance,  for  in^tance,  was  imdeiiaken  ii]>oni-u 
front  of  just  over  10,000  yards  and  tlie  infantr\  uf  fo^ir 
divisions  were  thought  sufficient  for  it.  A  correspondiog 
effort,  a  bis  counter-attack  launched  by  the  tiennaas 
apainst  tlic  French  upon  the  Somme  a  day  or  two  after 
tile  ncent  ICngHsh  effort  on  the  Ancre,  demanded,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  infantry  of  fivcor  possibly  six 
divisions  upon  a  front  of  well  under  three  miles.  They 
liavc  to  w-ork  deejaer  and  taking  their  operations  as  a 
v.'hole  less  extended. 

Witli  so  much  generalisation  upon  the  nature  of  the 
new  method  and  its  value— for  it  may  very  well  deter- 
mine liic  war— we  may  proceed  to  a  short  description  of 
what  was  actually  done  by  the  French  last  Friday, 
December  15th,  north  of  Verditti. 

The  artillery  bombardment  apjx'ars  to  have  been 
directed  upon  the  whole  belt  from  east  of  ^he  river  Meuse 
to  the  village  of  Damloup  (which  was  the  tine  held 
after  tlie  last  advance  at  the  end  of  October.  Part 
of  tile  long  range  fire,  of  course,  was  directed  well  beyond 
this  linc^  (which  may  be  called  the  Ornes  limit  from  the 
large  village  through  which  it  passes),  but  that  was  the 
l)elt  wliich  was  covered  very  thoroughly  in  its  nearer 
jiositiou  and  with  rarer  fire  on  the  communications 
and  batteries  in  the  further  portion. 

Tlie  bombardment  began  at  noon  of  Tuesday,  Decem- 
1<cr  12th.  It  .was  begun,  therefore  (I  do  not  suggest 
any  political  significance,  but  only  a  coincidence) 
just  when  the  Geiman  offer  for  peace  was  first  known  in 
London  and  Paris.  It  was  carried  on  for  70  hours  until 
precisely  lo  a.m.  on  Friday,  December  15th.  At  10  a.m. 
])recisely  it  ceased  and  the  infantry  ad\'ancc  marked  by 
the  white  smoke  lines  of  the  grenade  work  was  launched  at 
the  same  moment.  It  extended  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  V'aux  right  round  along  the  thick  line  of  crosses  in  Map 
I.  to  the  Meuse .  and  went  forward  uninterruptedly 
to  about  the  line  of  dashes  upon  Map  I.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  this  line  was  held  and 
consolidated  upon  that  same  day,  for  the  (iennan  com- 
munique of  the  same  evening  spoke  of  Bezonvaux  as  being 
still  in  Gcnnan  hands.  But,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  next 
day,  the  Saturday  moming,  the  whole  line  up  to  the  thick 
dashes  on  Map  I.  was  held.  At  one  point  only  had  the 
artillery  preparation  failed  to  dominate  the  machine 
guns  and  that  was  in  the  ruins  of  Vachcrauvillc.  There 
was  here  a  sharp  fight  with  corresponding  F'rench  loss,  but 
elsewhere  the  loss  of  the  assailants  was  slight  and  their 
movenient  extremely  rapid.  They  had  carried  the  ruins 
of  the  village  of  Louvemont,  the  farm  of  Chambrettes 
and,  as  1  have  said,  Bezonvaux  village  at  the  mouth  of  its 
ravine.  I  have  roughly  noted  upon  the  accompanying 
Map  I.  the  ground  which  is  300  feet  above  the  River 
Meuse.  It  will  be  remarked  that  all  of  this  ground  was 
recovered  with  the  corresponding  advantages  of  observa- 
tion entailed  s:ive  the  summit  of  the  Talou  Hill  at  B, 
wliicli,  though  300  feet  above  the  river,  is  below  the 
ridge  called  Poivre  or  "  Pepper  "  Hill,  the  main  height 
carried  in  the  advance.  During  these  operations  the 
enemy  fought  stubbornly,  and,  in  spite  of  the  terrific 
bombardment  he  had  suffered,  maintained  himself  upon 
his  right  near  the  river.  But  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  breakdown  in  front  of  I.ouvcmont,  and  when  the 
I'rench  began  coming  down  the  hill,  that  is,  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Poivre  Ridge  past  Louvemont,  the  Germans 
between  that  and  the  river  lost  their  cohesion,  and  there 
was  a  momentary  jianic  in  which  a  great  many  men  were 
lost.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  numerical 
situation  of  the  (iermans  that  they  were  unable  to  react 
during  the  whole  of  that  Saturday  and  apparently 
during  the  whole  of  the  Sunday.  I  say  "  apparently," 
because  it  has  been  well  suggested  by  the  military 
critic  of  the  Morning  Post  that  the  (ierman  counter- 
attack on  that  Sunday  evening  may  have  been  deliberately 
postponed  until  its  results  could  be  consolidated  under 
the  cover  of  darkness.  At  any  rate,  the  counter-attack 
came,  apparently  just  before  dusk,  between  4  and 
5  o'clock  ;  recovered  the  farm  of  Chambrettes  at 
C  and  held  it  during  the  night.  Next  morning,  that 
is  upon  the  Monday  mornin,,,  the  French  turned  them  out 
again  and  the  whole  line  was  consolidated.  When  the 
prisoners  were  coimted  and  the  captured  guns,  it  was  found 


that  there  were  over  ii.Ooo  valid  prisoners  and  over 
100  pieces,  field  and  hea\y,  without  coiuiting,  of  course, 
the  machine  guns. 

I  ha\-e  alreatly  spoken  of  tlie  value,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
observation  ground  thus  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
only  high  grounds  in  front  of  them  now  are  the  two 
summits  or  Twins  of  Ornes  as  the\'  are  called,  a  curious 
double-peaked  isolated  hill  in  the  Wneuvre,  and  the 
summit  of  the  Talou  Hill  at  B,  botli  of  which  are  below 
the  observation  points  now  in  the  hands  of  the  I'-rench 
upon  Poivre  Hill,  and  the  plateau  of  Douaumont.  But 
these  local  advantages  and  the  belt  of  territory  occupied 
are  insignificant  compared  with  the  proof  afforded  of 
what  this  new  method  means. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  point  of  the  very  first  significance 
which,  if  nothing  else  were  known  about  the  action, 
ought  to  be  emphasised  beyond  any  other  throughout 
our  Press. 

The  five  German  divisions  against  which  these  four 
French  divisions  were  so  successfully  launched  were, 
save  for  any  changes  that  may  have  been  made  since 
December  ist,  the  last  fi\e  remaining  of  all  the  first- 
class  divisions  which  alone  the  enemy  can  use  in  the 
active  fighting  of  his  Western  front.  All  the  others  had 
appeared  at  some  time  or  other  upon  the  Somme. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  point  of  the  very  first  importance. 
If  you  except  the  divisions  of  inferior  or  older  material 
which  he  cannot  permanently  put  into  such  furnaces,  he 
had  for  the  purposes  of  Verdun  and  of  the  Somme  loi 
divisions  in  the  West.  Ninety-five  have  been  thrown  into 
the  whirlpool  of  the  Somme  before  the  ist  of  December. 
Another  had  been  thrown  in  to  relieve  those  shattered  by 
the  tremendous  artillery  fire  in  the  first  week  of  the 
jirescnt  month.  There  remain  five,  and  these  five  precisely 
on  this  northern  sector  of  Verdun,  betw-een  Ornes  and 
the  ri\-er.  It  is  these  five  which  have  just  suffered  the 
shock.  They  were  not  nearly  at  full  strength,  they  have 
lost  in  prisoners  alone  something  over  a  quarter  of  their 
infantry  and  altogether  certainly  over  half  of  their 
infantry  and  they  have  suffered  defeat.  There  is  now 
no  fresh  division  to  put  upon  the  West  which  has  not 
been  through  the  mill.  They  will  appear,  of  course,  and 
reappear  after  recruitment,  but  none  of  them  can  now 
reappear  fresh.  That  was  why  the  attack  was  launched 
where  it  was  launched,  and  that  is  the  main  significance 
of  its  effect. 

THE  ROUMANIAN  POSITION 

On  the  Roumanian  position  we  still  have  such  very 
meagre  information  thai  nothing  definitive  can  be  said. 
The  line  still  runs  rather  more  than  a  day's  march  south 
of  those  lines  of  the  Sereth  which  were  described  last 
v\-eek,  and  upon  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Germans 
will  stand,  as  being  the  shortest  line  available.  They 
still  cover  the  port  and  grain  depot  of  Braila,  and  there 
are  still  in  the  wooded  and  hilly  district  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  Dobrudja  a  certain  number  of  Russian  and 
Roumanian  troops  —but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing 
at  the  moment  of  writing.  All  speculation  based  upon 
the  present  position  is  valueless,  except  that  which  turns 
upon  the  corn  and  petrol  which  the  enemy  may  ha\-e 
obtained  in  his  advance  through  Wallachia,  and  e\-en 
upon  that  we  have  hardly  any  evidence  at  all.  The  one 
thing  we  have  to  go  upon  is  that  the  enemy  has  not  given, 
after  nearly  a  month's  delay,  any  account  of  the  booty 
so  seized,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  first 
hurried  retirement  was  only  to  the  line  of  the  Alt  and 
with  the  other  fact  that  it  was  ob\ious  military  necessity 
to  destroy  all  stores,  suggests  that  what  he  has  been  able 
to  capture  hitherto  in  the  way  of  corn  will  be  an  in- 
significant addition  to  his  totalsupplies.  This  is  further 
supported  by  the  tone  of  the  strictly  censored  Press  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  which  is  bidding  people  not  to 
expect  too  much  from  the  Roumanian  resources.  We 
have  been  told  that  our  Allies  destroyed  the  well-heads 
in  the  petroleum  districts  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  be 
many  months  before  the  wells  can  be  used.  But  there 
again  we  have  not  more  than  one  brief  statement  and 
tliat  from  one  side  only  to  gttidc  us. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

I  have  continued  to  receive  a  very  considerable  amount 
of    con-espondence    with    regard    to    the    enemy    figures 
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which  I  have  pubHshed  in  two  studies  of  Land  &  Wati:r. 
Tlieie  are  one  or  two  points  I  think  whicli  ought  t(j  be 
answered  pubUciy.  The  lust  is  the  discrepancy  which 
some  of  my  readers  think  they  have  found  between  the 
study  pubhshed  last  March  and  these  later  ones. 

As  I  said  last  week  in  a  note,  the  idea  of  such  a  dis- 
crepancy arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  term  "  army." 
When  one  is  talking  of  the  total  loss  to  the  strength  of  the 
active  force  of  an  army,  one  is  counting  off  all  those  who 
cannot  be  used  again  in  their  original  active  capacity  :  Men, 
for  instance,  who  were  in  the  trenches,  were  wounded 
there  and  will  not  appear  again  in  the  trenches,  though 
they  may  appear  upon  lines  of  communications  or  in 
clerical  work  or  as  trainers,  or  in  some  other  capacity. 
In  the  earlier  statistics  we  discovered  for  the  German 
Empire  alone  up  to  the  end  of  1915  about  one  million 
dead  and  a  total  minimum  loss  from  the  active  power  of 
the  army  of  at  least  three  and  three-quarter  million. 
There  is  no  discrepancy  between  such  ligures  and  the 
figures  published  the  other  day.     With  the  end  of  the 
summer  iighting  the  Germans  had  added  about  another 
half-million  to  their  dead  :    That  is,  about  another  50  per 
cent.,   and  there  was  a  corresponding  addition   to  the 
other   categories   of   losses.     In   other   words,   with   the 
end  of  the  sunmier  fighting,  say,  with  October,  the  total 
number  so  reckoned  off  the  full  active  strength,  apart 
■  from    all    other    scr\'ices,  the    total    you    must    reckon 
as    out    of    action    in    the    sense   that  they   could    not 
return   to  the   same   service  as    that    which    they  left, 
was    just     over    live    and    a    half    million    since    the 
beginning  of  hostilities,   and  that  figure  fits  in   pretty 
exactly  with  somewhat  over  three  million  in  full  active  . 
service  at  the  present  moment,  and  a  reserve  of  man- 
power in  sight  up  to  the  ist  of  ne.xt  ,A.ugust,  say,  of  a 
nullion   or  a   little  more.     The   fact   that  the  so-called 
German  field  army,   that  is,   all  the  men  used  in  any 
capacity  •  whatsoever,    save    in    the    interior,    is    some 
five  million,  does  not  militate  against  so  simple  a  con- 
clusion, for  the  very  large  proportion  (larger  than  in  any 
other  Einopean   army  at   the   present   moment)    which 
are  in  uniform  and  drawing  rations,  but  not  in  full  active 
service,  is  counted  twice  over  if  we  do  not  appreciate  that 
a  verj'  large  proportion  of  it  is  formed  from  the  men 
discharged  from  hospital  indeed,  but  not  capable  of  the 
same  service  as  before  they  went  into  hospital. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  in  these  columns.  The  first  figures  of  German 
losses  given  here  and  elsewhere  were  exaggerated.  It 
was  thought  that  the  rate  of  German  wastage  was  higher 
than  it  really  was  during  the  first  si.x  or  seven  months  of 
tlie  war  and,  at  any  rate,  the  margin  of  error  of  that  period 
was  very  much  larger  than  it  came  to  be  later.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  evidence  accumulated  slowly, 
and  there  was  no  considerable  mass  of  evidence  from 
prisoners  whereby  to  check  other  forms  of  evidence  that 
were  coming  in.  It  w-as  with  the  summer  of  1915  that  the 
figures  began  to  be  precise.  We  were  then  able,  as  I 
have  constantly  repeated,  to  give  the  appro.ximate  dates 
at  which  abnormal  recruitment  would  begin  with  the 
calling  uv>  of  the  younger  classes,  the  re-e.xaminations  of 
exempted  men,  etc.  In  the  event  these  dates  proved 
more  and  more  accurate  and  formed  an  excellent  check 
upon  and  confirmation  of  the  statistics  accumulated. 
For  now  more  than  a  year  the  matter  has  been  perfectly 
well  in  hand,  and  we  can  tell  to  within  a  comparatively  • 
small  margin  of  error  how  far  the  German  casualty  lists 
are  incomplete,  and  what  the  real  rate  of  loss  is. 

The  other  point  in  the  correspondence  I  have  received 
which  deserves  noting  is  the  question  which  has  been  put 
to  me,  whether  the  field  depots  arc  included  in  the  figure 
of  somewhat  over  three  million  for  the  active  force  of  the 
German  armies  or  are  within  the  non-active  balance 
of  nearly  two  millions.  I  believe  they  are  included 
in  the  former.  For  though  they  are  not  part .  of 
the  divisional  organisation,  yet  they  do  not  form  a 
Acry  large  total.  For  instance,  when  one  says  that 
Class  1917  is  entirely  used  up  with  the  exception 
of  the  immature  portion  that  was  -  sent  back  upon 
examination,  one  does  not  mean  that  the  portion 
called  up  has  all  appeared  in  the  fighting  ;  a  certain 
portion  of  it  would  still  remain  in  the  field  depots 
at  the  moment  for  which  that  study  was  made— about  the 
date  of  the  25th  of  October.  ' 

H.  Bklloc 


Union  Jack  Club  Fund 

JN  the  summer  of  the  year  appeals  were  made  in 
the  columns  of  Laxd  &  W.-vfer  for  funds  for  the 
extension  of  the  Union  Jack  Club- — a  develop- 
ment which  had  become  most  urgent,  if  the  Club 
were  to  continue  to  render  the  services  to  men  of 
the  Navy  and  Army  it  had  undertaken.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  for  a  donation  of  £100,  a  bedroom  in  the  new 
Extension  could  be  built  which  could  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  any  gallant  gentleman  in  perpetuity,  and  that 
for  a  donation  of  /i.ooo  a  corridor  containing  ten  rooms 
could  also  be  dedicated  in  whatever  way  the  donor 
chose  to  designate. 

We  have  now  received  the  subjoined  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Mauritius  enclosing  a  draft  for  £1,000  for  a 
Mauritius  corridor,  in  which  the  bedrooms  are  to  be  named 
after  the  various  districts  in  the  Colony,  as  set  forth  in 
his  communication.  To  the  two  officers  in  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  Office,  through  whose  efforts  this  handsome 
gift  has  been  possible,  the  Union  Jack  Club  is  greatly 
indebted.  Mauritius  has  set  a  generous  example  which 
other  Crown  Colonies  may  be  glad  to  emulate,  for  the 
Union  Jack  Club  is  Imperial  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  services  it  renders  to  the  Navy  and  Army 
ha\e  no  limitations  except  the  Empire's  boundaries. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Mauritius. 

31s/  October,  1916. 
To  the  Editor  oj  Land'  &  W.\ter. 

Sir, — /  am  directed  by  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  to 
iransmit  to  yon  the  accompanying  bank  draft  for  the  sum 
oj  £1,000,  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Union  Jack  Club,  to 
provide  a  corridor  of  ten  bedrooms  in  connection  ivitli 
the  extension  scheme  of  the  Club. 

It  is  requested  that  the  corridor  should  be  known  as 
the  "Mauritius   Corridor  "   and  that  the  rooms  should 
be  designated  by  the  names  of  the  various  districts  of 
the  colony,  viz  : 
■  I.     Port  Louis  6.     Grand  Port 

2.  Plaines  Wilhcms  7.     Savanne. 

3.  Pamplemousses  H.     Moka. 

4.  Riviere  du  Rcmpart.         q.     Black  River. 

5.  Flacq.  .  10.     The  Island  of  Rodrigues, 

The  money  has  been  collected  in  the  Colony  through 
the  efforts  of  two  officers  of  this  department  in  reply  to 
the  Appeal  in  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

H.  Henniker  Heaton, 
Acting  Colonial  Secretary. 


Hospital  Days,  by  "  Platoon  Commander  "  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  2s.  6d.  net),  is  a  book  in  which  much  laughter  is 
blended  with  a  spice  of  real  sentiment  and  with  appreciation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  wounded  are  treated.  The  irrepres- 
sible high  spirits  of  certain  wounded  officers  are  responsible 
for  the  laughter,  and  one  hlanigan,  an  incurable  practical 
joker,  is  good  to  know — as,  in  fact,  are  all  the  characters  ia 
these  sketches  of  the  wounded  and  their  ways. 

M.  Jac([ues  Roujon,  author  of  Battles  and  Bivouacs  (George 
Allen  and  Unwin,  5s.  net)  was  once  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Figaro,  and  then  mobilisation  made  of  him  a  sinijjle 
soldier.  In  this  volume  of  notes  of  the  first  six  months, 
of  the  war,  he  presents  the  doings  of  his  section  in  bivouac 
and  battle  with  soldierly  simplicity,  and  with  a  Latin  wit 
that  renders  every  page  readable  and  evokes  the  reader's 
sympathy.  One  feels  that  this  story  of  active  service  is  the 
real   thing,  and  its  only  fault  is  that  there  is  not  more  of  it. 

.\dmitting  a  certain  improbabiUty  in  the  matter  of  plot,  and 
a  determination  not  to  let  reality  or  its  semblance  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  story,  The  Dancing  Hours,  by  Harold  Ohlson  (John 
Lane,  6s.)  is  a  decidedly  diverting  novel.  Jane  Eastwood, 
daughter  of  a  Deptford  pawnbroker,  decided  after  her  father's 
death,  to  get  into  society  of  the  county  family  order — and 
succeeds  in  the  attempt.  What  is  more — and  herein  lies  one 
of  the  improbabilities — she  is  well  worthy  of  success,  and  one 
is  glad  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  Mr.  Brown, 
who  kept  a  Deptford  imb.,  she  attained  tu  liappiness  as  well 
as  to  position.  Tlie  author  has  a  gift  for  epigram,  which 
together  with  the  quality  of  his  characters  makes  up  a  very 
attractive  light-comedy  novel  with  distinct  hterary  quality. 
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The  "  Decay  "  of  Sea  Power 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


IT  has  become  a  commonplace  that  the  Cjcrmans 
embarked  upon  this  war  because  they  wore 
intoxicated  bv  contemplation  of  their  own  mili- 
tary, civil  and  cultural  \irtues.  Are  we  to  fmd 
in  this  same  intoxication  a  reason  of  their  recent 
exhibition  of  Dutch  courage  in  donning  the  white  feather  ? 
That  they  pretend  it  is  the  "  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life  "  seems  to  make  it  certain'that  they  are  still  out  of 
contact  with  the  thoughts  and  standards  of  other  peoples. 
There  is  also  something  very  Falstaftian  in  yielding  to 
fear  and  explaining  it  by  an  excess  of  courage.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  a"  man  in  liquor  does  sometimes 
actually  gain  in  wit  or  cunning  or  courage.  And  no 
doubt  our  rulers  are  quite  awake  to  whatever  elements  of 
danger  there  are  in  the  German  move.  In  this  article 
I  am  more  concerned  by  the  degree  to  which  sea  con- 
ditions have  prompted  it. 

Our  enemy,  obviously  desperately  anxious  for  peace, 
has  as  us^ual  accompanied  his  offer  by  an  effort  to  per- 
suade. In  this  process  he  knows  only  one  method — 
the  method  of  menace.  He  has  a  threat  for  each  of  the 
Allies  in  turn.  He  thinks  that  in  his  submariiles 
he  'holds  a  threat  over  England  that  must  give  pause 
to  the  haughty  islanders.  And  so  he  tells  the  world 
that  the  alternative  to  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
peace  discussions  is  a  redoubling  of  the  horrors  he  has 
committed  on  land  and  sea.  The  slavery  oi  Belgium 
and  of  Northern  France  is  to  be  made  crueller  yet.  If 
Poland  is  to  be  spared,  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  the  Poles 
turning  traitors  to  their  cause.  Roimiania  will  not  be 
spared  and  Heaxen  help  all  folks — neutral.  Allied  or 
British — that  go  to  sea. 

\nd  it  is  Great  Britain,  with  her  proverbial  tenacity, 
her  undoubted  wealth,  her  comparatively  unimpaired 
resources  of  men,  her  incomparable  resources  in 
her  native  industry,  and  her  large  command  of  the 
products  of  neutral  industries,  that  seems  to  Germany 
to  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Alliance.  She  is 
at  once  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  obstinate  of 
her  enemies.  It  is  our  belligerency  then  that  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  peace.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that 
for  us  should  be  reserved  the  most  terrible  fate  if  we 
refuse.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  shall  find 
the  explanation  of  the  offer  of  peace  less  in  the  German 
conquest  of  Roumania  than  in  the  German  belief  that 
the  submarines  have  conquered  the  sea.  A  few  days 
before  the  Chancellor  made  his  historic  confession  in  the 
Reichstag,  the  most  moderate  of  German  papers— the 
great  organ  of  the  Jew  financiers  of  Frankfurt— begged  us 
to  contemplate  the  unquestioned  fact  that  the  cruiser 
successes  of  the  under-water  boats  were  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  "  decay  of  sea  power."  And  the  Chancellor,  _ 
true  to  his  text,  commended  his  eirenikon  to  us  by  remind- 
ing us  thai;  the  spectre  of  famine  was  abroad. 

Threat  to  England 

Now  we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  if  the 
German  threat  is  well  founded,  if,  that  is  to  say,  sub- 
marine frightfulness  really  can  be  very  greatly  increased, 
notxvithstanding  any  efforts  of  ours  to  reduce  it,  then  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  Allies  can  carry  on  the 
war  is  easily  measurable.  There  is  a  certain  known 
amount  of  shipping  available  for  the  service  of  these 
islands  and  the  other  belligerent  coimtries.  Part  of  it 
is  devoted  to  food,  part  to  raw  material,  part  to  coal,  part 
to  munitions  and  so  forth.  Some  of  this  shipping  is  no 
doubt  wasted,  that  is,  is  not  put  to  the  best  use.  And 
part  of  what  the  shipping  brings  is  wasted  and  therefore 
unnecessary.  With  wide  and  drastic  economies,  and  no 
less  drastic  reorganisations,  it  is  clearly  possible  to  make 
a  considerably  smaller  shipping  do  all  that  the  jjresent 
shipping  does.  Let  us,  for  purposes  of  argument,  assume 
that,  by  limiting  our  needs  and  bettering  our  employ- 


ment of  the  ships,  we  sa\c  a  margin  of  hftcen  per  cent. 
Then  clearly  the  (ierman  submarines  can  destroy  this 
margin  of  the  world's  shipping,  and  still  leave  the  .Mlics 
unaffected  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  when 
this  fifteen  per  cent,  is  gone,  not  a  siiip  can  be  lost  without 
causing  either  pri\-ations  to  the  civil  population,  or  .some 
diminution  of  military  effort.  It  is  here,  if  we  have  no* 
other  remedy,  that  we  have  to  rely  on  replacement,  that 
is,  by  building  new  ships  to  do  the  work  of  those  that 
have  been  sunk.  From  here  on,  it  is  a  race  between  the 
U  boat  conmianders  and  the  shipbuilders.  According  to 
German  statements,  the  rate  of  destruction  since  August 
approximates  tiiree  million  tons  a  year.  Cireat  Britain's 
normal  capacity  for  shipbuilding  may  be  put  at  two 
millions.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  depletion  of  the 
labour  market  has  lessened  this  capacity  more. than  the 
war  organisation  of  labour  can  increase  the  output.  But  • 
clearly  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Allies  can 
continue  to  fight  must  depend  first  on  how  long  it  will 
take  the  submarines  to  bring  the  existing  shipping  to  an 
irreducible  minimum,  and,  secondly,  on  the  capacity  of 
the  shipbuilding  of  the  Allies  to  keep  pace  with  subse- 
quent 'destruction.  Those  who  know  the  totals  of  the 
present  rate  of  destruction  and  the  anticipated  rate  of 
production,  can  make  the  calculation  easily. 

Replacement  of  Ships 

The  reader  will  lia\e  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  I 
ha\e  assumed  that   our  inability  to  stop    the   depreda- 
tions of   the   submarines   is   to   continue,  and   that  the 
capacity  of  the  submarines  to  increase  their  destructive- 
ness  is  taken  for  granted.     I  have  assiuned  this  because 
this  is  the  German  case  for  the  alternatives  addressed  to 
us — an  immediate  armistice  and  the  discussion  of  peace 
terhis,  with  the  alternative  of  famine,  as  resulting  from  a 
continuous  and  highly  magnified  piracy.     And  the  assump- 
tion will  further  be  useful  if  it  fastens  our  attention  on 
two  aspects  of  mitigating  the  results  of  the  submarine 
campaign,  about  which  there  is  no  chspute.     I  allude,  of 
course  to  the  arming  of  merchantmen  and  the  building 
of  new  merchantmen.     It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  note 
that,   in   Tuesday's   debate  in  the   House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated  that  the  Controller  of  Shipping 
would  gi\e  his  whole  time  to  his  work,  and  so  stay  out  of 
Parliament,  and  that  he  had  already  put  himself  in  touch 
with  the  Admiralty  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Trade.  '  As 
my  readers  know,  the  argument  for  making  the  whole  of 
his  constructive  work  \irtually  an  Admiralty  department 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  strong.     It  is  stronger  yet,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  what  the  arming  of  all  ships  invohes  in 
the  way  of  trained  gunners  and  so  forth.      But  we  must 
be  cautious  before   pushing  this  matter  to   its   logical 
conclusion   and   assuming   we   ought  to   have    a   Royal 
Merchant  Marine,  with  every  captain  and  officer  holding  a 
commission  from  the  Admiralty,  and  every  seaman,  stoker, 
and  steward  being  under  purely  naval  discipline.     It  is 
a  thing  that  might  save  the  lives  of  a  few  skippers  —if  we 
are  powerless  otherwise  to  protect  them  from  judicial 
murder.     But  we  must  remember  that,   to  nationalise 
shipping  would  be  to  give   the   U  boats  precisely  the 
excuse  they  want  for  escaping  their  obligations  of  search 
and  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  people  on  board.     It 
may  be  said  that  the  time  has  passed    when   making   a 
present  of  the  legal  position  to  the  enemy  confers  any 
advantage  on  him,  because  his  crimes  already  are  black 
enough,  and  we  ha\e  to  deal  with  facts,  and  not  with 
theories      .\nd  this  in  the  end  may  prove  to  be  the  right 
view.     But  it  is  one  thing  that  wants  cautious  examina- 
tion before  hasty  steps  are  taken.     For  the  moment  let 
us  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  it  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  two  obvious  requirements  of  the  situation,  first 
that  the  necessities  of  war  alone  sliould  dictate  what  ships 
are  now  to  be    pushed  to  completion,    and    that    the 
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requirements  of  self-defence  should  have  the  most  expert 
technical  consideration  in  settling  the  Ihial  design  of  all 
ships  to  be  built. 

Can  Submarines  be  Defeated  ? 

But  however  thoroughly  this  work  is  done,  however 
e?:tensi\-e  and  efficient  the  arming  of  merchantmen  may 
be,  no  matter  in  what  measure  the  principle  of  convoy  or- 
protection  can  be  applied,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
major  problem  is  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  sub- 
marine attack  on  trade  by  stopping  it  at  its  source. 
And  this  really  remains  a  matter  of  paramount  importance, 
quite  apart  from  the  degree  to  which  self-defence  and 
replacement  serve  to  get  us  out  of  our  difficulties.  By 
this  I  mean  that,  supposing  all  merchantmen,  neutral  as 
well  as  belligerent,  were  ultimately  armed,  so  that  the 
rate  of  destruction  was  brought  down  to  one-iifth  or  two- 
lifths  of  the  present  rate,  and  supposing  that  shipbuilding 
production  were  brought  up  to  replacing  what  ^■anished 
when  this  low  scale  of  destruction  had  become  normal ; 
suppose,  that  is  to  say,  that  only  two  ships  a  day  were 
going,  and  nearly  two  were  being  daily  launched,  We  could, 
of  course,  go  forward  and  finish  the  war  without  economic 
distress  or  any  slacking  of  our  military  etlorts.  But 
the  world  would  be  face  to  face  with  an  extraordinarily 
unsatisfactory  situation.  Tt  would  mean  that  the  sub- 
marine had  made  the  policing  of  the  seas — which  for 
100  years  was  the  sole  function  of  the  British  navy — 
•flatly  and  entirely  impossible.  The  world,  so  far  as  it 
relied  upon  seaborne  supplies,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  anarchical  Power  that  chose  to  proclaim  a  sub- 
marine attack  on  trade.  Germany,  or  any  other  un- 
scrupulous State,  might  use  this  threat,  just  as  the 
syndicalists  have  before  now  threatened  to  paralyse 
Italy  and  France  by  a  general  strike  of  the  railways. 
It  is  a  threat  so  appalling  in  its  implication  that  we  should 
be  reverting  to  the  sea  conditions  of  the  dark  ages,  when 
no  merchantman  could  put  to  sea  unless  he  \\  as  prepared 
to  fight  for  his  life.  It  is  almost  an  unthinkable  state  of 
things,  certainly  a  condition  to  which  Great  Britain,  the 
premier  sea-using  community  of  the  world,  could  never 
resign  itself. 

And,  for  that  matter,  wc  must  recognise  it  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that,  if  the  war  continues  for  another 
t,wo  years,  wc  shall  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  self-defence  of 
.  ships,  satisfactorily  to  mitigate,  or  upon  replacement  to 
compensate  for,  the  losses  if  they  continue  at  their 
present  rate.  And,  if  the  enemy  really  has  the  capacitv 
to  increase  the  rate  of  destruction,  then  the  urgency  of 
the  wider  and  more  drastic  solution  is  simplj'  over- 
whelming.. 

The  Only  Solution 

The  only  solution  which  will  make  the  present  situation 
safe,  and  the  ultimate  state  of  things  tolerable,  is  that 
which  will  result  in  the  majority  of  the  submarines  being 
destroyed  either  before  they  can  win  the  open  sea,  or  on 
their  return  to  port  from  it.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war,  it  was  our  success  in  doing  this  that  brought  successive 
submarine,  campaigns  to  a  close.  The  present  scale  of 
submarine  destruction  is  due  to  two  causes.  First,  the 
submarines  have  found  means  of  evading  our  traps  and 
passing  our  patrols,  both  coming  and  going  home ;  their 
numbers,  therefore,  are  not  impaired!  Next,  the  sub- 
marines themselves  are  designed,  armed,  equipped,  pro- 
visioned and  supplied  for  cruises  longer  in  duration  and 
more  extended  in  radius  than  were  their  predecessors. 
The  consequences,  therefore,  of  a  single  such  submarine 
getting  to  the  open  sea  is  almost  indefinitely  more  costly 
to  us  than  that  of  one  of  the  more  restricted  field  of  action. 
Submarines  of  the  type  of  the  U  53,  for  instance,  have 
a  radius  of  action  of  over  10,000  miles,  have  a  surface 
speed  of  over  18  knots,  and  can  do  between  ten  and  eleven' 
when  submerged.  They  carry  a  battery  power  that  will 
take  them  seventy  miles  under  water.  Their  guns  are 
not  the  short  range  weapons  that  can  be  folded  down  into 
the  deck,  but  4.2's  or  5.5.'s,  permanently  mounted  with 
only  their  interiors  and  breeches  protected  from  the  sea 
water  when  the  boat  submerges.  Such  boats,  being 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  can  carry  as  many  as  ten 
or  a  dozen  torpedoes,  and  can  rise  clear  of  the  water  from 
complete   submergence,   or    submerge  from  beine   com- 


'pletely  clear,  in  less  than  a  minute.  In  size,  power  of 
armament,  radius  and  speed,  they  excel  the  U  boats  of 
the  first  campaign  by  so  much  as  to  constitute  a  menace 
to  traihc  of  an  entirely  new  kind.  In  the  earlier  days,  a 
■submarine  that  had  passed  North  6f  "the  Shetlands  and 
come  to  the  approaches  of  the  Channel,  could  not  operate 
there  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  having  to  begin  her 
hon^eward  journey.  To  ten  days'  piracy  then,  there 
;  w^"e  perhaps  fifteen  spent  in  coming  and  going,  and  a 
great  part  of  these  fifteen  in  the  presence  of  dangers  that, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  were  fatal.  The  boat  of  to-day 
spends  twelve  days  coming  and  going,  and  is  sixty  days  or 
more  cruising  on  trade  routes  of  her  own  choice.  If  one 
is  made  dangerous,  she  can  shift  a  thousand  miles  to 
another.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  perils  of  egress  and 
return  have  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  But  just  as 
originally  every  stibmarine  must  emerge  from  an  enemy 
harbour  and  has,  ultimately,  to  return  to  it,  if  once  we 
can  re-establish  danger  zones  through  which  it  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  to  escape,  the  major  problem 
will  be  solved.     But  not  till  then. 

'I  have  purposely  abstained  from  discussing  how  it  is 
that  submarines  have  found  means  of  escape  and  how 
the  ascendancy  of  our  attack  can  be  restored.  They  are 
both  things  that  have  excited  the  curiosity  and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  suggestive  facilities  of  readers  to  a  high  point. 
One  propounds  a  theory  that  the  principles  involved  in 
wireless  telegraphy  are  capable  of  application  to  this 
matter.  Another  asks  how  far  developed  is  the  principle 
of  under-water  communication  with  which  we  were  all 
made  so  familiar  ten  years  ago,  when  proposals  were  put 
forward  for  keeping  ships  in  communication  both  with 
shore  stations  and  with  each  other,  by  means  of  bells 
or  gongs  kept  in  flooded  tanks.  Strokes  on  these  gongs 
were,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  to  be  distinctly  aud- 
ible by  special  telephones  at  very  great  distances  indeed. 
Other  correspondents  have  suggested  that  science  has 
advanced  along  the  lines  of  measuring  and  detecting  ex- 
traordinarily minute  movements  of  the  earth  by  the 
seismograph.  Why  should  its  principles  not  be  applic- 
able to  supply  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  propeller- 
driven  craft  at  sea  ?  It  would  really  be  better  if  those 
who  have  suggestions  of  this  kind  to  make  would  forward 
them  direct  to  the  official  authorities  who,  we  may  be 
sure,  are  keenly  alive  to  the  requirements,  and  if  they 
know  their  business,  are  far  from  blind  to  the  possibilities 
which  modern  knowledge  has  opened  up, 

Hearing  a  Substitute  for  Sight 

That  there  are  manifest  ways  of  getting  some  in- 
formation in  certain  conditions  by  substituting  hearing 
for  sight  under  water,  is  clear  enough.  And  what  is 
very  much  to  the  purpose  is  this.  In  proportion  as  these 
possibilities  are  developed,  so  must  the  importance  of  the 
submarine  diminish.  I  remember  about  ten  years  ago — 
it  was  at  the  time  of  oneof  theeariiest,  if  not  of  the  first 
submarine  disaster— taking  part  in  a  discussion,  with  a 
party  of  na\al  officers  about  the  application  of  the  under- 
water bell  principle  to  maintaining  communication  be- 
tween ships  and  submarines.  And  the  opinion  was  put 
forward  that,  if  ever  this  principle  w'as  brought  to  scien- 
tific completeness,  it  must  give  the  submarine  such 
accurate  po\\-ers  of  gauging  the  approach,  either  of  a 
single  ship  and  still  more  of  a  fleet,  as  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  surface  fleets  impossible.  This  naturally 
led  to  a  canvassing  of  the  general  pro  and  anti  submarine 
case  and  we  separated  without  agreement  as  to  the  trend 
of  future  developments.  A  day  or  two  later.  Lord  Kelvin 
.came  on  board  the  JiipHcr,  where  certain  fire  control  ex- 
periments of  mine  were  being  carried  on,  and  I  repeated 
to  him  the  upshot  of  the  conversation.  The  case  for  the 
submarine  was  that,  being  unseen,  it  could  approach 
in  absolute  secrecy  and,  carrying  a  weapon  at  that  time 
thought  necessarily  fatal,  it  seemed  manifestly  marked 
for  decisive  employment  when  the  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment came.  Tlie  disadvantages  of  the  submarine 
were  its  blindness,  its  low  speed,  and  its  vulnerability 
on  the  surface.  A  surface  ship  at  sea  and  at  high  speed 
could  ne\er  be  caught,  and,  rarely  only,  waylaid  by  the 
submarine.  So  that  it  seemed  as  if  protection  was  chiefly 
:a  matter  of  care,  vigilance  and  the  prompt  and  effective 
,  use  of  guns.  And  I  asked  him  if  any  conceivable  develop- 
ment of  under-water  hearing,  could  coinpensate  for  the 
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loss  of  undcr-watcr  sight,  and  if  it  did,  if  the  scale  would 
then  be  turned  in  the  submarine's  favour  ?  Lord  Kelvin's 
answer  was  that  he  saw  no  hmit  to  the  development  of 
nnder-water  Iiearinp;.  There  was  no  reason  why  its  range 
should  not  be  indelinitely  extended,  and  means  foiuid  for 
estimating,  with  very  close  accuracy,  both  the  distance 
and  even  the  bearing  of  the  sound  detected,  and  hence  the 
position  of  the  unit  making  the  sound.  "  But,"  he  added, 
"rem'Mnber  that  no  development  of  under-water  iiearing 
can  be  made  available  to  the  submarine  only,  so  that  in 
theory  the  submarine  should  be  unable  to  get  any  in- 
formation about  its  surface  enemy  that  its  surface  enemy 
t^nnot  get  about  the  submarine.  Now  if  the  low  speed 
and  vulnerability  of  the  submarine  are  inherent  and 
necessary  marks  of  inferiority,  and  if  secrecy  is  really 
the  onlj'. point  of  superioritj'  that  it  now  possesses,  will 
not  the  development  we  speak  about  rob  it  of  its  only 
^•irtuc  and,  so  far  from  restoring  the  present  positiop, 
actually  create  one  that  must  \>c  disastrous  to  the  sub- 
marine ?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that,  with  under- 
water communications  equal  and  one  side  haxing  a 
monopoly  of  sight  on  the  surface,  with  all  the  advantages 


of  superior  speed,  of  wide  choice  of  weapons  and,  moi-e 
important  than  anything,  of  exact  co-operation  of  a  large 
number  of  imits,  the  days  of  the  submarine  must  be 
numbered  ?  " 

It  is,  1  think,  interesting  to  recall  this  conversation 
now,  and  it  is  at  any  late  reassuring  in  this  respect 
that  we  can  remain  perfectly  content  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  following  principles  : 

(1)  There  is  no  invention  that  can  help  a  submarine 
in  the  evasion  of  surface  craft  that  cannot  equally  help 
the  surface  ship  in  pursuit  and  attack. 

(2)  That  to  rob  the  submarine  of  the  capacity  of  secret 
approach — and,  therefore,  of  secret  passage— is  to  rob 
it  of  the  only  quality  that  enables  it  to  fmcl  the  oiwn  sea 
to-day. 

(,5)  That  there  is  no  form  of  scientific  in\ention,  used 
by  the  (lermans,  that  has  not  been  either  anticiixited  by 
British  inventors  or  cannot  be  incomparably ,  surpassed 
by  the  British  inventor,  when  occasion  requires. 

If  we  are  behind,  therefore,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time 
to  catch  up  —and  then  to  surpass. 

Arthur  Pollen 


Education  and  the  Land 


By  Christopher  Turnor 


IF  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  resources  and 
develop  our  industries,  urban  and  rural,  so  that 
we  maj'  recuperate  quickly  after  the  war,  great 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  our  whole  system 
of  education.  Such  as  it  is,  the  system  has  been  of  hap- 
hazard growth.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
in  the  world  against  the  very  keen  competition  of 
nations  whose  people  possess  a  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion than  ours,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  devise  a  system 
which  will  give  iis  the  most  efhcient  citizens  possible. 
And  before  we  begin  to  devise  we  must  consider  and 
answer  the  question — what  special  classes  of  citizens  do 
we  stand  most  in  need  of  ? 

As  regards  the  first  point,  general  efficiency,  our 
record  is  not  satisfactory.  Under  the  existing  system  we 
turn  out  a  larger  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  and 
"  casuals "  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country. 
Although  it  is  well  known  that  the  greater  portion  of 
e\ery  nation  lives  by  manual  work,  yet  we  have  con- 
centrated our  efforts,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  upon  "  turning  out  petty  clerks." 

In  other  countries  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
rural  population  has  be<>n  clearly  recognised  ;  but  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  tendency  has  been  to  cchuate  the 
children  away  from  the  country.  And  this  has  been  so 
effective  that  the  agricultural  population  continues 
steadily  to  decline.  It  is  indeed  the  one  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  rural  population  has  decreased  abso- 
lutely, for  though  the  urban  population  of  other  countries 
has  increased  like  ours  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the  rural, 
the  latter  has  increased  too.  The  drift  from  the  country 
to  the  town  is  a  phenomenon  observed  throughout  the 
world,  but  abroad  wise  measures  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  and  the  most  potent  of  all 
measures  is  education.  For  not  only  can  education 
properly  devised  produce  the  class  of  citizen  the  State 
stands  most  in  need  of,  but  it  can  be  made  to  mould  the 
character  and  guide  the  inclinations  of  the  rising  generation 
in  whatever  direction  wise  statesmanship  may  decree. 

In  the  past  elementary  education  has  centred  round 
urban  industrialism,  not  rural.  Now  we  must  have  citizens 
with  a  far  higher  standard  of  education  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  Also  their  scientific  and  mechanical 
capacity  must  be  much  greater.  How  is  this  to  be 
achieved  ? 

I'-irst,  there  must  be  a  longer  school  life.  A  school-leaving 
age  of  fourteen  without  any  exemption  is  an  immediate 
essential.  Secondly,  because  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
spend  money — or  rather  waste  it —  in  educating  children 
■up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  and  then  leaving  them  without 
further  instruction  or  mental  discipline  to  forget  most  of  the 
knowledge  it  has  been  so  costly  to  give,  there  must  be 
compulsory  continuation  instruction  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen.    Speaking  generally,  this  instruction  should  be 


given  in  day  continuation  schools,  and  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  eight  hours  per  week,  including  the  time 
given  to  physical  exercise.  Thirdly,  a  larger  number  of 
children  must  not  only  be  induced  to  go  to  .secondary 
schools,  but  also  to  stay  there  for  at  least  a  four  years 
course.  It  is  most  disheartening  to  see  the  number  of 
children  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  especially  in'  rural  districts, 
who  have  entirely  discontinued  every  sort  of  education. 
Fourthly,  our  Universities  must  in  the  future  play  a  more 
important  role.  The  meritorious  scholar  must  be  able 
to  benefit  by  a  University  course,  unhindered  by 
financial  considerations.  This  will  mean  a  recasting  of 
the  system  of  scholarships,  so  that  the  brilliant  boy  and 
girl,  no  matter  how  poor  their  parents,  can  obtain  the 
highest   grades  of  instruction. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  the  machinery.  Great  alterations 
are  also  needed  in  the  methods  and  the  direction  of 
teaching.  The  manual  side  in  our  elementary  schools 
must  be  rapidly  developed,  for  it  is  only  by  giving  to 
manual  instruction  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum 
that  a  full  and  complete  g>neral  education  can  be  secured. 
In  nearly  e\ery  county  there  are  already  some  schools 
in  which  manual  work  is  admirably  handled.  The 
work  has  long  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the 
practical  results  are  clearly  to  be  seen.  They  are  an  all- 
round  greater  intelligence  in  the  pupils,  a  keener  interest 
in  their  school  life,  a  greater  power  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  think  correctly,  a  better  grasp  of  circumstances, 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  the  ability  to  use  theii 
hands.  Above  all,  where  the  manual  method  is  properly 
used  the  dull  child,  whose  intelligence  would  never  be 
stirred  by  mere  'lextbook  work,  has  his  interest  aroused 
by  doing  and  making  things,  and  his  intelligence  gradually 
awakens.  Further,  tlie  parents  can  see  the  things  made 
by  their  children  at  school  and  notice  their  increasing 
"  handiness,"  and  so  they  become  themselves  interested 
in  the  school  life  of  their  children — a  fact  which  in  a 
country  where  the  rank  and  file  takes  so  little  interest 
in  education  is  most  important.  Woodwork,  gardening, 
practical  drawing,  are  all  important  subjects  of  manual 
mstruction. 

The  case  of  the  girls  must  not  be  overlooked.  Fvery 
elementary  school  should  give  instruction  in  homecraft 
and  homemaking.  It  is  essential  for  English  women  to 
be  better  housewives  than  they  too  often  are  at  present. 
They  must  know  how  to  do  things.  They  must  learn  to 
be  thrifty — and  this  they  can  be  taught  at  school,  for 
it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  future  housewives  to  render 
the  nation  most  valuable  help  in  its  recuperation  after 
the  war.  Above  all  things  they  must  be  taught  hygiene, 
and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  upbringing  of  children. 
To  make  good  the  losses  in  human  and  material  wealth 
caused  by  the  war,  it  is  vitally  im])ortant  that  every  child 
should  have  a  chance  of  growing  up  into  a  healthy  and 
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efficient  citizen.  For  this  reason  we  must  spend  money 
unf^rudgingly  upon  the  medical  care  of  school  children, 
and  upon  the  work  ol  after-care  committees. 

All  told  there  are  something  \mder  two  thousand  school- 
gardens  attached  to  schools  in  England  and  Wales- 
yet  a  school-garden  is  most  necessary  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  manual  side,  particularly  in  the  country 
schools.  Unfortunately,  this  small  number  of  school- 
gardens  increases  very  slowly. 

If  then  this  development  of  manual  work,  as  sonic 
years  of  experience  have  proved,  has  such  a  valuable 
effect  upon  the  pupil,  it  should  be  developed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  all  elementary  schools.  No  teacher 
unable  to  give  manual  instruction  properly  should  be 
asked  to  attempt  it.  But  there  are  many  teachers  well 
qualified  who  have  not  vet  had  the  opportunity  of  giving 
manual  instruction.  Further,  the  coming  alterations 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  training  colleges  for  future 
teachers,  and  the  development  of  holiday  and  Saturday 
classes  in  manual  instruction  will  soon  provide  the  neces- 
sary teachers. 

the  foundation  of  all  future  instruction  is  laid  in  the 
elementary  school.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
beginning  at  the  beginning  ;  and  if  certain  methods  of 
training  will  give  us  the  most  useful  type  of  citizen  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  (",o\-ernment  to  develop  these 
methods  without  delay. 

After  lea\-ing  the  elementary  school  the  work  should 
become  more  and  more  vocational  as  the  pupils  get  older, 
but  the  literary  side  must  not  be  neglected,  for  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  instil  a  love  of  books  of  the  right 
sort.  Further,  we  shall  require  a  great  development  of 
actual  trade  schools  in  pur  towns,  and  of  business  schools 
teaching  first-cla^  commercial  methods.  Technical  in- 
struction of  the  higher  grade  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
further  development. 

Public  Schools  and  Science 

In  our  great  public  schools  and  in  our  secondary 
schools  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  teaching 
of  science,  with  the  definite  object  of  turning  out  not  only 
a  greater  number  of  scientists,  but  of  men  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  scientifically.  We  must 
ha\-e  these  highly  trained  scientists  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  to  call  in  (".ennans  to  help  us  in 
developing  British  industries,  and  we  must  have  the  re- 
mainder of  the  people  with  sufficiently  scientific  attitude 
to  appreciate  the  scientist,  who  until  recently  has  been 
held  more  or  less  in  contempt. 

So  much  for  the  indication  of  alterations  and  new 
measures  which  would  help  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  education  and  efiiciency.  We  have  seen  that  a  nation 
requires  workers  rather  than  petty  clerks,  let  us  now 
ask  ourselves  —What  particular  class  of  workers  does 
the  nation  and  the  Empire  stand  most  in  need  of  ?  The 
answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment' the  Empire's  position  in 
regard  to  land  and  people.  As  is  well  known,  the  British 
Ivmpire  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface 
oj  the  globe.  What  is  unfortunately  not  so  well  known 
is  that  the  white  agricultural  population  of  the  whole 
Empire — that  is,  men,  women,  and  children,  living  on 
and  by  the  land— amounts  only  to  13,400,000.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  our  land  is  disastrously  under- 
populated, and  the  danger  of  the  situation  is  shown  up 
by  the  fact  that  Germany,  with  an  area  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  our  Empire,  has  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  over  20,000,000.  The  Imperial  significance  of 
this  fact  is  that  having  these  \ast  tracts  of  land  unpeopled 
and  lying  idle  constitutes  a  grave  danger,  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  they  are  not  peopled  in  the  near  future  by  Enghsh- 
speaking^  settlers,  they  will  be  colonised  before  long  by 
aUens. 

The  sound  development  of  our  land  resources  could 
easily  be  made  to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  But 
an  agricultural  population  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
is  not  enough  to  develop  the  land  of  the  Empire  if  there  is 
to  be  the  least  possible  delay.  As  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  we  have  already  seen  that  our 
agricultural  population  has  been  decreasing  steadily, 
not  only  relatively  but  absolutely.  Yet  if  the  home  land 
were  farmed  as  it  should  be,  it  would  give  employment 
to   many   more   thousands   of   workers.     The   class   of 


workers  therefore  we  require  above  all,  both  at  home 
and  the  Empire,  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Ihis  is 
the  purpose  which  the  (io\-ernment  must  bear  in  mind  in 
any  alteration  of  the  present  system  of  education-.  No 
change  will  be  of  lasting  advantage  unless  it  (i)  includes 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of. education  and  thus  turns 
out  a  more  efficient  citizen,  and  {2)  endeavours  to  interest 
children -in  the  land  and  to  encourage  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  rising  generation  to  go  in  for  a  career  on  the  land, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  Dominions. 

A  Rural  Atmosphere 

The  means  by  which  this  stirring  of  the  interest  can  be 
best  achieved  is  the  education  gi\cn  in  the  elementary 
schools.  In  rural  schools  their  inspiration  should  be 
drawn  from  their  surroundings — there  should  be  a  rural 
atmosphere  as  opposed  to  the  present  urban  atmosphere. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  teach  agriciilture 
directly  in  the  rural  schools  nor  docs  it  mean  that  children 
should'  be  unduly  influenced  to  go  in  for  agriculture.  It 
only  means  that  thev  should  be  taught  about  the  land 
and  plant  and  animal  growth  ;  that  nature  study  should 
be  de\-eloped  and  every  school  have  its  garden. 

In  urban  schools  much  of  this  instruction  could  be 
given  in  the  nature  study  lesson,  for  all  children  should 
be  taught  something  about  the  land  on  which  we  live  and 
mo\-e  and  ha\e  ouV  being.  In  the  past  we  ha\'e  been 
"  land  ignorant,"  in  the  future  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  and  develop  our  resources  we  must  become 
"  land  wise." 

In  the  country  the  instruction  in  the  new  continuation 
day  schools  would  continue  to  interest  the  children  in  the 
land  and  have  a  more  and  more  direct  bearing  on  the 
leading  industry  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  rural 
secondary  schools  should  give  much  more  practical 
instruction  and  all  their  science  work  should  be  based 
upon  the  land  and  agriculture.  There  are  several  most 
successful  rural  secondarj^  schools  which  would  serve 
as  models  for  the  coming  developments. 

The  educational  work  done  by  county  agricultural 
organisers  and  their  staffs  is  of  great  importance.  Un- 
fortunately, many  counties  are  not  attempting  this  work 
at  all,  and  it  seems  advisable  that  all  should  be  obliged 
by  law  to  do  so.  If  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  is 
developed  as  outlined  here,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
agricultural  colleges  will  have  more  pupils  than  is  the 
case  at  present  ;  and  that  the  whole  standard  of  agri- 
cultural education  will  rise.  In  the  past  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  interest  children  in  the  land.  •  If  this 
is  done  in  the  future,  carefully  and  wisely,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the  younger 
generation  will  be  attracted  to  the  land. 

Although  an  altered  system  of  education  is  the  first 
and  most  pressing  task,  other  changes  are  most  necessary 
and  should  be  effected  simultaneously.  The  conditions 
affecting  agriculture,  the  wages  and  opportunities  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  the  organisation  of  village  and 
countiV  life— all  these  are  vital  matters  demanding 
urgent' attention.  The  whole  problem  constitutes  a  vast 
undertaking,  but  great  as  the  task  is  it  will  have  to  be 
faced  without  delay  if  we  value  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  our  people. 

Dcbrctt  is  the  first  of  the  great  peerages  to  put  forth  its 
issue  for  1917  {DehreW^  Peerage.  Dean  and  Son,  37s.  6d.) 
It  contains  a  preface  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Arthur  Hcsilrige, 
which  is  full  of  interest.  Of  those  qualified  to  appear  m  this 
book  of  honours  and  dignities  over  1,450  have  fallen  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  some  holding  titles, 
others  being  direct  heirs  to  titles.  But  the  year  has  been 
remarkable  in  other  ways  so  far  as  the  record  of  the  Lords 
Temporal  goes.  Three  baronies  that  have  been  in  abeyance 
for  over  three  centuries— Strabolgi,  Burgh  and  Dudley— have 
been  called  out,  showing  how  small  a  thing  is  Time  where  the 
British  peerage  is  concerned.  Shakespeare  was  alive  and  in 
his  prime  the  last  time  Lord  Burgh  sat  at  Westminster.  This 
year  thirteen  new  peers  have  been  created,  twenty  eight  new 
baronetcies  (a  number  only  once  exceeded  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — namely,  in  1911,  when  it  stood  at  thirty-  five)  and 
197  knights.  Mr.  Hesilrige  makes  the  suggestion  that  the 
L'ood  Controller  sliould  be  styled  the  Chief  Larderer,  an 
•ancient  State  Office,  which  involved  the  provision  of  all  meats 
etc.,  at  the  Royal  Banquet  after  the  Coronation.  And  the 
nation's  larder  in  these  days  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
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^    Christmas    Story 


By     Emilc    Camniaerts 


I  WAS  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  village  with 
the  sacristan,  said  an  old  woman  somcwlure  in 
France,  but  we  had  arranged  between  us  to  hold  a 
Christmas  service  on  Christmas  night,  just  a>  if 
nothinji  had  happened.  The  priest  being  busy 
looking  after  the  wounded  could  not  celebrate  Mass  as 
usual,  but  we  managed  to  find  the  painted  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child,  and  St.  Joseph,  and  arranged  them 
in  the  only  chapel  left  whole,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  choir. 

It  was  ia  stormy,  cold  night  and  I  could  see.  through 
the  torn  roof,  the  clouds  passing  swiftly  before  the  moon. 
There  was  such  a  draught  that  the  sacristan  had  twice 
to  relight  the  candles,  which  1  had  brought  along  with  me. 
The  Boches  had  been  there,  so  the  great  siher  candle- 
sticks had  disappeared.  Besides,  my  candles  would 
have  been  too  small  for  them.  So  the  sacristan  stui  k 
them  in  two  empty  bottles— you  always  lind  plenty 
of  empty  bottles  where  the  Boches  have  passed.  The 
poor  fellow  was  coughing  \ery  badly.  He  had  hunted 
everywhere  for  the  three  life-sized  shepherds,  with  their 
long  crooks  and  their  brown  cajies,  whom  we  had  seen 
for  so  long  kneeling  before  the  Holy  I'amilv,  but  they  had 
gone,  and  I  believe  that  he  thouglit  they  had  gone  really 
as  he  could  lind  no  trace  of  them  :  "  They  have  gone  to 
the  war  with  the  others.  There  are  no"  shepherds  left 
to  keep  the  flock  !  " 

There  was  no  flock  to  keep,  said  I,  and.  at  the 
time,  1  thought  it  was  one  of  his  jokes— for,  as  most  sacris- 
tans, he  enjoyed  his  little  joke-but,  as  you  will  see,  it 
was  not. 

He  was  also  depressed  because  Saint  Joseph  had  lost 
a  leg  in  the  battle  and  could  only  stand  propped  up  against 
a  chair.  The  Holy  Virgin  did  not  fare  better,  and  the 
arm  with  which  she  »ised  to  clasp  her  Child  so  tenderly 
was  broken  at  the  elbow.  The  Child  Jesus  Mas  mir- 
aculously preserved  ;  even  the  two  fingers  raised  to  bless 
the  worshippers  had  remained  quite  whole.  Only  the 
glass  eyes  must  ha\e  been  shaken  out  of  the  sockets, 
for  these  were  empty  now,  and  I  shivered  when  I  saw 
the  two  small  black  holes  in  the  smiling  tender  face.  But 
the  sacristan  was  more  concerned  with  the  Mother's 
arm  and  Saint  Joseph's  leg.  You  could  always  replace 
eyes,  he  said,  but  a  leg  and  an  arm  have  to  be  carved 
and  painted  and  it  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  And 
where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

Still,  we  had  set  our  hearts  on  this  midnight  service 
and  he  read  it  as  well  as  he  could  and  I  managed  the 
responses  somehow.  We  must  have  made  many  mis- 
takes and  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that,  as  the  priest  used 
to  say : 

"  It  is  the  intention,  not  the  performance,  which 
counts  in  the  eyes  of  God." 

The  wind  howled  through  the  shell-holes  and  whirled 
around  the  pillars,  but  the  night  seemed  to  us  very  calm, 
as  the  bombardment  had  ceased  for  si.\  hours.  We 
could  Varcely  believe  it  and  w^ere  expecting  at  every 
moment  to  hear  again  the  familiar  buzzing  and  the  crash 
of  a  tnarmite.'^ 

But  what  happened  startled  us  much  more.  The 
sacnstan  was  now  kneeUng,  turned  towards  the  Virgin,  and 
I  was  just  in  the  middle  of  my  third  Ave,  when  we 
heard  steps  behind  us.  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  nearly 
fell  off  my  chair.  The  outlines  of  a  man  could  be  seeii 
agamst  the  sky  on  the  threshold.  He  held  the  door  open 
for  two  others  to  enter  and  t-he  three  of  them  walked 
straight  to  us,  or  rather  straight  to  the  group  of  the  Holy 
I-amily  in  the  chapel.  They  walked  in  a  row,  the  middle 
one  leaning  heavily  on  the  two  others,  and  we  saw  then 
that  they  were  wounded  soldiers. 

One  of  them   had   lost   a  leg,  the  empty  sleeve  of  the 
second  was  tucked  in  his  pocket  and  the  third  walked 
straight  forward  with  the  stiff  hesitating  step  of  the  blind 
He  was  apparently  guided  by  the  man  whom  he  was 
helping  along. 

I  was  still  wondering  how  they  cpuld  have  come  into 
our  church  (for  the  village  stands  close  to  the  firing  line 
and  the  nearest  field-hospital  is  two  miles  distant)  when 


to  my  amazement,  I  saw  them  pass  us,  without  a  sign 
of  recognition,  and  kneel  before  the  Virgin  exactly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  lost  statues  of  the  Shepherds.  The  man 
who  had  lost  his  leg  knelt  before  St.  Joseph,  his  left 'hand 
resting  on  the  ground,  the  one-armed  one  bowed  his  head 
in  a  deep  salutation,  turned  towards  the  Virgin,  and  the 
blind  one  kissed  the  Child's  feet,  staring  at  him  as  if  he 
could  meet  his  eyes.  They  had  taken  their  caps  off 
and  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  seen  their  faces  before.  The 
sacristan  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  ;  his  mouth  was 
working  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  address  them, 
when  I  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  first  wounded  soldier 
speaking  to  Saint  Joseph  : 

"I  have  given  you  my  leg,  Joseph,  so  that  you  could 
lead  the  Mother  and  thc'Child  wherever  your  Angel  tells 
you  to  go,  to  Egypt,  to  France,  to  England,  or  anywhere 
you  please.  I  have  given  you  my  good  strong  leg,  the 
leg  of  a  young  man.  so  that  you  could  run  errands  for 
the  .Mother,  fetch  wood  and  wa'ter  for  her  and  provide  for 
all  her  needs.  J  used  to  be  proud  of  it,  good  Joseph,  when 
1  danced  with  my  bride  at  the  fair,  or  when  I  ran  through 
the  mountain  jumping  over  brooks  and  cwgs.  I  shall 
be  prouder  when  it  is  yours  and  wlien  I  think  that,  serving 
you,  it  serves  also  the  Virgin  and  the  Child." 

Then  the  second  one  spoke  to  Our  Lady,  and  his  voice 
was  so  choked  with  awe  that  I  had  to  put  my  hand 
to  my  ear  to  understand  what  he  said — for  j'ou  must 
know  that  I  have  grown  a  little  deaf  lately  : 

"  I  have  given  you  my  arm,  Blessed  "^lary,  so  that  you 
could  clasp  your  Child  against  your  breast.  I  have  given 
you  my  good  strong  arm  so  that  you  could  gather,  under 
your  wide  bliie  mantle,  all  the  poor  people  who  wander 
forlorn  in  this  world,  those  who  hunger  for  bread,  those 
who  hunger  for  Charity,  and  those  wl'io  hunger  for  Justice. 
It  is  but  the  coarse  arm  of  a  workman,  but  it  used  to  serve 
me  well.  It  will  become,  if  \m\  deign  to  take  it,  the 
arm  which  shelters  and  comforts  the  poor.  The  hand  is  but 
a  rough,  hard,  bony  hand,  but  it  will  become,  at  the  end  of 
your  arm,  the  sweet  tender  hand  which  gathers  the  white 
lilies  of  chastity  beside  the  stream  of  love." 

Ihen  the  third  one  spoke  in  a  clear,  pure  voice,  the 
voice  of  a  boy  who  might  have  sung  in  our  church  choir 
before  the  war  broke  out  : 

'■  I  have  given  you  my  eyes,  Jesus,  so  that  you  could 
see  again  with  your  baby's  eyes  the  world  as  you  have 
made  it.  For  it  needs  human  eyes  to  look  at  human  things 
and  the  eyes  of  Ciod  are  too  bright  for  us.  Thev  were  good . 
keen  eyes  ;  they  saved  my  life  in  mist  and  night,  but  I 
do  not  regret  them.  They  will  save  now  the  souls  of 
many.  They  used  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  fields  and 
skies  and  cottages  and  on  the  faces  of  the  dear  ones  who 
are  waiting  for  me  at  home.  They  will  see  them  no  longer, 
but  they  will  see  you  now,  Jesu.  my  Lord,  better,  far 
better  than  before.  I  have  given  you  my  eyes  so  that 
you  could  read  in  my  heart  and  "in  the  heart  of  my 
enemies,  so  that  you  could  judge  between  us  and  blfss 
the  arms  of  those  who  are  lighting  for  you." 

As  soon  as  the  boy  had  stopped,  the  three  got  up  with 
one  accord,  and  they  went  away,  just  as  they  had  come, 
the  one-legged  man  leaning  on  the  two  others,  without  a 
look  towards  us.  until  the  door  closed  behind  them  and 
we  heard  the  faint  noise  of  their  steps  dying  away  in  the 
village  street.  r      .     o 

The  sacristan  kept  staring  towards  the  door,  his  mouth 
wide  open,  his  eyes  standing  out  of  his  head.  I  do  not 
know  why,  I  turned  again  towards  the  Holy  Family. 
()\  course,  you  will  not  believe  me,  because  Christinas  "is 
over,  but,  if  you  remember  this  story  on  Christmas  Eve 
next  year,  you  will  understand  that  I  took  it  in  as  the 
niost  natural  thing  which  could  happen  in  this  place,  at 
this  time.  If  there  had  been  any  clock  left,  it  would 
iiaye  struck  midnight. 

There  it  is  then  :  I  saw  Saint  Joseph  standing  on  his 
two  legs  ]ust  as  he  used  to  stand  before  the  war,  and  tlie 
Virgin  clasping  her  Babe  with  her  arm,  just  as  She  used 
to  do  before,  and  when  I  looked  at  Jesus  he  gazed 
straight  at  me.  And,  as  he  did  so.  I  could  swear  that 
i  saw  his  oyes  smile  on  me. 
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Unification  of 


By  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay 


i 


SOME  months  ago,  in  an   article   in    tins    paper, 
on  the    Kaiser's   diplomacy,  I  pomted    out    that 
while    his  methods    were  calculated    to    outrage 
the    feelings    of    high  spirited     races,    they     are 
extraordinarily  effective  with  nations  of  a  submissive 
spirit   like   the   Turks,    and   with   individuals   of   either 
a  cowardly  or  a  selfish  nature.     A  glance  at  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  the  South  Eastern  region  of  the  war  shows 
how  well  calculated  his  diplomacy  is  to  secure  certain 
results  with  certain  races.     From  all  that  can  be  learned 
about  Turkey,  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  strength 
of  the  Empire  available  at  the  present  moment  is  dis- 
tinctly greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  two  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  nation,  as  distinct 
from  the  Government,  were  the  low  standard  of  education, 
making  it  difficult  to  turn  the  peasantry  into    soldiers 
adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  modern  war, 
and  the  many  lines  of  cleavage  between  the  great  variety 
of  Moslem  races  which  people  the  country. 

Unbridgeable  Gulfs 

We   set    aside   the   two   great  ■  divisions    (i)    between 
Christian    and    Moslem,    (2)    between    Turk    and    Arab, 
which  are  both   unbridgeable.     With    regard    to    educa- 
tion, the  mere  fact  of  two  years  of  training  has  un- 
doubtedly produced  an  immense  influence  on  the  mass 
of  the  soldiers.     Even  in  time  of  peace  the  education    of 
the  Turkish  young  man  begins  as  a  rule  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  work  for  a  master  in  some  occupation  where 
method  and  organisation  are  necessary.     That  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  often  mentioned  during  the  last  thirty 
years.     There   is  absolutely  no  home  training  of  children, 
beyond  the  exercise  in  religion  and  ritual,  whicli  are  in 
themselves  useful,  but  not  very  extensive.     School  train- 
■  ing  falls  to  the  lot  of  only  a  small  number  of  the  children, 
and  is  of  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  character, 
though  Abd-ul-Hamid  made  a  very  noteworthy  attempt 
t)   enlarg(f  greatly   the   sphere   of  school   education   by 
'multiplying  the  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country. 
The     difference    which    was    produced    in    the    stupid, 
offensive,  ill-mar  .nred  young  man  of  the  villages  by  a 
few  years'  service  in  some  of  the.  great  Western    centres 
of  industry  was  often  to  me  astonishing.     From  the  louc 
who  was  useless,  unfit  to  speak  to,  and  often  offensive 
in  his   amusements   and   habits,    one   found  that   these 
few  years  of  hard  work  produced  a  man  self  respecting, 
orderly,  and  in  a  way  trustworthy. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  tourists  who 
have  seen  a  little  of  Turkey  to  exaggerate  the  honesty 
of  the  Turk  ;  when  one  sees  more  of  the  life  of  the  villages, 
one  finds  that  the  same  man  who  plays  quite  fair  to  his 
EuiQiean  master,  and.  carries  out  instructions  with 
abschite  loyalty,  and  can  be  trusted  to  transport  or 
guard  valuables  and  money  belonging  to  his  employer, 
will  cheat  his  fellow-villagers  out  of  a  few  farthings  with 
the  most  extraordinary  unscrupulousness.  I  have  noticed 
quite  marvellous  examples  of  faithlessness  of  one  Turk 
to  another  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  not  to  mention 
the  official  and  influential  classes  (where  no  one  except, 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced  of  tourists  ever 
has  thought  that  honesty  existed,  apart  from  two  or  three 
persons  whom  I  have  known  in  thirty-five  years  and  who 
were  famous  all  over  Turkey  on  that  account );  the  dis- 
trust with  which  each  regards  the  other  in  matters  of  cash 
is  a  striking  fact. 

But  take  one  thing  with  another  the  Turks  who  \yere 
educated  for  a  few  years  in  industrial  occupations 
constituted  a  class  of  men  who  possessed  the  dignity  and 
aristoca  ic  t^ne  which  Islam  seems  usually  to  carry  with 
it,  and  combined  this  with  a  quite  fair  amount  of 
usefulness  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  faithfulness 
in  obeying  instr,uctions.  Similar  results  were  produced 
by  training  in  the  Army  under  European  officers.  This 
1  had  noticed  both  in  old  men  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  British  ofiiccrs,  and  in  young  men  who  liad  been 
drilled  by  German-trained  Turks  or  by  Germans.  This 
process  has  been  going  on  on  a  greatly  increased   scale 


for  the  last  two  years  ;  and  even  in  peace  it  used  to   pro 
duce  very  noteworthy  effects.  •_ 

Moslem  Jealousies 

Moreover,  the  divisions,  and  dislikes  and  jealousies 
which  separate  so  many  of  the  Moslem  tribes  and  races- 
in  Anatolia  from  one  another  were  not  so  deep-seated  as 
to  last  through  the  experiences  of  these  two  years. 
Training  and  drill  side  by  side  in  the  army  have  un- 
doubtedly done  much  to  obliterate  such  feelings.  One  cause 
of  the  wcf.kness  of  Turkey  formerly  lay  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  nomad  tribes  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
contribute  men  to  the  army.  It  was  not  that  they  were 
peaceable  and  indisposed  to  fight,  for  in  former  ages 
their  unruliness  and  predatory  habits  made  them  an 
unceasing  danger  to  the  communicatiori  and  transport 
of  tracie  across  the  country,  but  they  could  not  be  relied 
on  for  drill  or  for  regular  service. 

This  weakness  was  perceived  by  Abd-ul-HaniicI.  and 
he  encouraged  various  changes,  with  a  view  of  obliterat- 
ing the  lines  of  division,  and  the  process  was  carried  much 
further  by  the  new  administration  which  succeeded 
him.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  an  immensely 
larger  area  of  recruiting  has  been  available  during  the 
last  two  years  than  ever  was  attempted  in  the  history  of 
Turkey  since  the  Turks  were  conquering  their  Empire, 
when  every  man  was  a  soldier. 

The  credit  for  this  unification  of  Turkey  must  be 
largely  attributed  to  German  influence.  It  is  from  Berlin 
that  ideas  of  method  and  persons  fit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  rough  miUtary  training  have  come,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  their  work  has  greatly  increased  their  hold  upon 
the  country.  The  Germans  are  not  beloved  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  never  heard  any  person  speak  with 
such  bitterness  of  the  Germans  as  do  the  Turks  and  the 
native  population  generally.  But  the  Germans  rule 
by  fear,  which  is  enhanced  by  real  respect  for  their 
effectiveness  and  devotion  to  work.  The  contrast  between 
the  intense  spirit  of  work  with  the  zealous  application 
to  duty  which  characterises  apparently  all  Germans  who 
come  to  Turkey,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  devotion  to 
amusements  during  a  large  part  of  the  day— amusements 
indeed  of  quite  healthy  and  athletic  character— which 
characterises  the  British  residents  and  officials,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  noticed  very  much  by  the  Turks, 
and  has  produced  a  strong  effect  upon  them.  They  do 
not  at  all  appreciate  the  health-giving  effects  of  athletics 
and  healthy  amusements,  but  they  do  observe  the  vast 
amount  of  time  which  is  spent  in  that  way  by  the 
Enghsh. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  knew  very  well  the  Pasha  in 
command  of  one  of  the  greatest  Provinces  of  Turkey. 
He  passed  publicly  for  a  Germanophil,  but  in  private 
Ufe  I  knew  something  of  his  real  feelings,  because  he 
paid  me  the  compliment  to  believe  in  my  trustworthiness, 
and  he  had  the  Turkish  habit  of  speaking    freely     in 
private  fife.     He  was  thinking    seriously  of  sending  his 
second  son  to  be  educated  in  England  ;  and  he  asked 
.     my  advice,  and  the  advice  of  a  friend  of  mine    on    this 
subject  :  his  eldest  son  was  being  educated  in  Switzer- 
land.    This  Pasha  was  called  to  Constantinople,  to  occupy 
the      highest    official   position   in   the     Empire.     After 
some  experience  there,  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
sending  his  son  to 'be  educated  in  England,  and  stated 
the  reason  quite  plainly.     He  saw  that  all  the  Germans 
were  working  hard  for  certain  big  ends  from  morning  to 
night,  and  that  they  were  all  co-ordinating  their   labour 
for  certain  well-defined  purposes,  while  the  English  were 
occupying  their  time  for  the  most  part  in  lawn-tennis  and 
shooting,  and  very  few  c;";  the  officials  seemed  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  affairs,  or  the  people,  or  the  language  of 
Turkey.     He  said  that  he  did  not  want  his  son  to  grow 
up  a  good   lawn-tennis  player,  but  a  hard  worker,  and 
he  would  therefore  not  send  him  to  Britain  for  education. 
Whether  the  course  of  study  which  he  chose  for  his  sou 
produced  the  desired  results    I  am  unable  to  say,  ■  as 
I  ha\c  not  seen  the  Pasha  since  1909,  nor  his  son  since 
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he  was  a  boy  oi  ten  or  eleven.  It  may  be  added  that 
1  am  not  cxjjrcssing  my  own  opinions  about  the  lift  or 
education,  but  statin^,'  those  of  ;t  representative  Turk. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
connnon  ideas  about  tiie  laziness  and  stagnation  of 
Turkisli  life,  that  a  Pasha  should  feel  repelled  by  w  hat 
seemed  to  him  the  idleness  of  English  ways  of  life.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  enquire  whether  he  was  right, 
but  only  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  impression  is 
made  on  the  Turks.  They  see  the  result  in  the  energy 
with  which  German  enterprises,  railways,  great  irrigation 
works,  etc.,  are  pushed  on  ;  and  they  contrast  thi>  with 
I4ie  slow  progress  of  English  enterprises  in  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  Crimean  war,  when  railways  ad- 
\anced  at  a  snail's  pace  as  mercantile  ventures,  frowned 
on  and  even  actively  discouraged  by  the  English  otticial 
world.  The  general  manager  (whom  1  knew  well)  of  an 
English  railway  in  Turkey  said  in  i8St)  to  the  Ambassador, 
"  All  I  ask  oi  you  is  that  you  let  me  alone  and  do  not 
side  against  rae."  Everyone  that  knows  anything  of  the 
life  of  Turkey  could  tell  a  hundred  stories  like  this  ;  but 
my  point  is  that  the  Turks  see  the  facts,  and  despair  of 
any  good  coming  out  of  England,  and  turn  to  the  (jer- 
mans  as  acti\e  and  doing  more  for  Turkey  in  h\e  years 
than  England  dues  in  a  century.  The  .story  of  England 
in  Cyprus  is  a  monument  of  acti\e  and  persistent  dis- 
couragement of  enterprise  and  improvement  -  advised 
from  the  island. 

Prussian  Excellences 

It  is  not  the  vices  of  the  I'russians  which  make  them 
diuigcrous,  but  their  excellences  ;  and  those  who  think 
that  they  have  exhausted  the  case  when  they  have 
produced  a  list  of  serious  faults  and  expressed  their 
hatred  for  the  nation  which  is  characterised  by  these 
habits,  have  not  begun  to  understand  the  ditiiculties 
of  the  situation  in  Europe.  I  am  no  indiscriminate 
admirer  of  German  ways  :  On  the  contrary,  I  ha\e  been 
iin-  many  years  rebuked  by  the  disciples  of  Kultur  in  this 
country  fur  want  of  resptjct  shown  in  my  books  for  the 
j)r()nndgated  opinions  of  distinguished  German  scholars, 
and  Prussian  political  method  has  always  seemed  to  me 
earthly,  sensual  and  devilish  ;  but  still  I  respect  and  learn 
from  the  leading  Germans  as  men,  and  appreciate  the  in- 
dustry and  knowledge  of  the  official  class. 

It  was  always  interesting  to  meet  any  of  the  (lermans 
who  were  engaged  in  official  or  other  cluties  in  lurkey, 
and  especially  in  Constantinople,  because  the\-  were  not 
merely  well  informed,  but  also  de\-oted  to  the  study 
of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  so  far 
as  these  bore  upon  their  special  line  of  work,  and  they 
were  always  eager  to  talk  about  things  Turkish  with  any 
jK>rson  who  hacl  seen  nmch  of  Turkev,  and  who  shared 
the  same  interests  that  they  felt.  This  intense  devotion 
U)  work  relating  to  Turkey  gave  them  immense  advan- 
tages in  organising  many  different  enterprises  in  the 
country,  ancl  secured  great  influence  for  them  in  practical 
business,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  and  distrust  which  they 
inspired.  They  had  all  taken  to  heart  the  Imperial 
])rinciple,  as  it  is  expressed  epigramatically  by  Tacitus — 

l.et  them  hate  me  so  long  as  they  fear  me." 

Some  deservedly  respected  authorities  have  taken  too 
light  a  \iew  ai  the  Turkish  question,  which  might  have 
been  far  more  easily  dealt  with  if  the  facts  had  been 
more  correctly  estimated.  No  men  are  withdrawn  from 
the  army  for  industries,  because  there  were  in  peace  so 
few  industries  (in  which  the  work  was  done  mainly  by 
(  hristians),  and  in  wartime  there  are  still  fewer,  ntme 
except  munition  factories  run  by  (icrmans.  None  need 
be  withdrawn  for  agriculture,  because  even  in  peace  time 
agriculture  was  entirely  done  by  the  women  in  Anatolia. 
Little  deduction  is  needed  on  the  ground  of  physical 
incapacity,  because  the  weakly  children  die  and  only  the 
robust  grow  up.  Ailing  men  are  rare  ;  th(\v  die.  Ihosc 
who  know  Turkey  best  will  appreciate  the  statem(;nt 
(which  I  take  from  excellent  authority),  that  a  Turk  in 
.\natolia  never  rises  if  once  he  hcs  down  from  illness. 
Hospitals  established  by  Europeans  make  some  change 
in  this  ;  but  they  arc  very  few.  Hence  an  extraordinarily 
large  proportion  of  the  .Moslem  j)oj)ulation  is  available 
for  military  service  :    European  statistics  do  not  apply. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  development  of  (ierman 
inllucuco  in  Turkey,  since  the  time  when  British  diplomacy 


under  the  guidance  of  that  very  able;  man  Sir  \V.  \\'hitG 
set  about  tlie  work  of  throwing  Germany  across  the  path 
of  Russian  advance  from  Armenia  towards  Con- 
stantinople, can  doubt  that  the  aim  which  insj)ired 
Prussian  jjolicy  in  plunging  into  the  great  war,  was 
developmeiit  to  the  south-east  of  Europe  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  as  far  as  the  Persian  gulf.  A  westward  ad- 
\'enture  and  a  promenade  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  have 
always  been  regarded  by  all  Germans  from  highest  to 
lowest  as  an  incident  that  might  be  thrown  at  jmy  time, 
but  not  as  a  main  object  to  guide  j)olicy. 

Neither  Britain  nor  Russia  were  to  be  tackled  at  the 
moment,  except  in  so  far  as  they  interfered  with  the  move- 
ment eastward.  This  was  postponed  for  a  time  ;  and 
this  amount  of  justification  exists  for  the  Kaiser's 
reiterated  protest  that  he  did  not  want  this  war  ;  he 
wanted  the  results  without  the  war  ;  he  wanted  to  eat 
up  the  one  little  hostile  country  .Serbia,  and  to  form  a 
new  Balkan  Alliance  including  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  and  Constantine  as  despot  of  the  Greeks.  The 
adhesion  of  Bulgaria  to  this  programme  and  to  Turkish 
agreement  has  been  talked  about,  to  my  knowledge, 
amemg  a  few  at  Constantinoj)le  since  Ai)ril  igij,  many 
weeks  before  Bulgaria  broke  the  first  .Mliance.  The  Eastern 
policy  of  Prussia  had  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  became 
necessary  to  occupy  a  position  for  exercising  effective 
militarj-  pressure  on  Turkey.  Already  in  July,  iqo8.  Von 
der  Goltz,  during  fourti'cn  days'  visit  to  Constantinople, 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  Turkish  situation 
without  a  lleet  ;  he  did  not  then  anticipate  (so  far  as  his 
words  went)  the  attempt  to  extend  (ierman  influence  by 
land  to  Turkey  but  this  became  more  and  more  imperative 
as  the  British  fleet  became  stronger.  And  the  due  time 
arrived  in  iqi4. 

The  promenade  to  the  .Atlantic  across  France  was 
initiated,  but  has  not  yet  been  completed;  and  then 
Germany  entered  on  the  south-eastern  purpose  in  which 
Austria  had  failed.  This  was  the  real  aim,  and  if  it  is 
gained  at  the  cost  of  even  five  or  si.v  millions  of  (ierman 
lives,  Prussia  will  count  that  it  has  won  the  great 
war,  and  history  will  endorse  the  claim.  The  juilitary 
decision  must  be  on  the  west  ;  but  the  fruits  of  victory 
arc  growing  for  the  (iermans  on  the  south-east  and 
have  been  ripening  through  causes  deeper  and  more 
permanent  than  war. 

A  Modern  Nativity  Play 

TH(3SE  who  read  in  this  number  of  L.vxd  &  Water 
M.  EiTiile  Cammaerts'  Christmas  story  will  be  well 
persuaded  to  obtain  The  Adoration  of  the  Soldiers 
(Longman  Green  and  Co.  21s.  net)  illustrated 
by  Kaemaekers.  This  is  a  short  Mystery  Play  suggested 
to  M.  Cammaerts  during  a  visit  which'  he  paid  to  the 
Belgian  trenches  last  Cliristmas  week.  It  is  written  in 
the  maiuier  of  tiie  mediaval  Prencii  and  Ivnglish  Nativity 
Plays- with  a  naive  simplicitv.  The  linglisli  translation  is 
by  Mme.  Tita  Brand  Cammaerts,  and  the'  French  and  Eng- 
lish versions  arc  printed  on  opposite  pages. 

There  is  a  singular  and  haunting  beauty  about  this  Nativity 
Play  where  Joseph  and  the  Mother  visit  the  trenches.  The 
soldiers,  four  in  number,  are  thus  designated :  The  Grumbler, 
The  Jovial  One,  The  Sceptic  and  The  Believer.  The  scene  is 
a  treneli  on  the  Yser  at  night.  Josepii  api)ears  leading  the 
ass  on  vviiieh  the  Madonna  is  seated.  The  soldiers  pity  her, 
not  knowing  who  she  may  be  and  give  up  to  her  their  dug- 
out. Here  the  Child  is  born.  And  an  angel  ap})enrs  to  the 
sleei)ing  men,  bearing  the  old  good  tidings  and  telling  them  : 
"  For  two  thousand  years  every  Christmas  the  Lord  has  been 
born  among  His  people.  This  year  it  was  his  will  that  it 
should  be  among  his  martyrs  and  defenders.  At  this  very 
hour  the  mystery  is  accomplished."  And  the  soldiers,  awaken- 
ing, behold  in  the  vision  a  token  of  victory.  They  cry,  "  Oh  ! 
boys,  boys,  we  shall  see  them  again,  we  shall  see' them  soon  ! 
We  shall  see  them  all  again,  our  wives,  our  little  ones  and  the 
old  folk.      .And  if  the  roof  is  in  ruins  v\e  shall  build  it  anew." 

The  little  i)lay  is  written  with  ex(iuisitc  charm  :  it  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes,  and  Kaemaekers'  ])ictures  eilipliasise  the 
pathos  of  these  Belgian  soldiers.  We  are  learning  to  look  at 
the  war  thniugh  eyes  other  than  our  own,  to  rejoice  with  tiiem 
that  do  rejoice  with  a  joy  different  from  f)urs  and  to  weep  with 
them  lliat  weep  for  causes  which  have  been  spared  to  us. 
We  are  thankful  to  those  two  great  artists-  the  jwet  and  tlie 
cartoonist— for  this  sad  yet  happy  volume.  It  bears  a 
Christmas  Message  that  will  hearten  and  insjiirc  every  guo.l 
lighter,  at  the  front  an  1  at  home,  in  the  great  cause. 
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His    First    Action 


Bv   Gerard   Shaw 


»  Que  hears  little  of  the  flighting  beyond  the  main  Fronts. 
But  this  is  a  vivid  deseriplion  of  a  skirmish  with  the 
Turks  'ahich  took  place  some  months  ago  on  the  edge  of 
the  Arabian  desert. 

THE  platoon  wa.s  marching  along  in  the  grey  light 
before  the  dawn  through  trailing  clouds  of  slowly- 
rising  mist,  winding  between  big  clumps  of 
sword  grass  and  dark  trees  dripping  moisture  from 
cacli  drooping  leaf.  The  men's  footsteps  were  silent  on 
the  soft  ankle-deep  sand,  tlie  only  sound  was  the  occa- 
sional splashing  of  the  water  in  their  bottles,  or  the  crack 
of  a  dry  stick  underfoot.  The  sky  grew  lighter  and  lighter, 
and  soon  the  sun's  burning  edge  showed  above  the  trees, 
mounting  slowlj'  and  relentlessly  into  the  blue  clear  sky, 
melting  away  the  last  wreaths  of  mist.  The  heat 
grew  with  each  hour,  the  cool  sand  became  burning  dust, 
dense  suffocating  clouds  of  it  hung  above  the  plodding 
soldiers,  dark  patches  of  sweat  began  to  show  round  the 
crossed  straps  of  their  equipment,  pale  dtist  powdered 
their  rifles  and  packs,  and  showed  in  muddy  streaks  on 
their  streaming  faces.  Hoiu"  after  hour  they  tramped 
steadily  on,  now  and  then  shifting  their  slung  rifles  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  other  or  stumbling  in  the  deepening 
sand. 

Hour  after  hour  at  the  same  unvarj'ing  pace  with 
never  a  halt,  their  tunics  now  black  with  sweat,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  their  shoulders  stooped  forward, 
here  and  there  the  fours  broken  as  some  tired  soldier 
dropped  towards  the  rear.  Each  man  marched  silently 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  intent  only  on  keeping 
his  place  and  saving  his  strength. 

Yet  the  thoughts  of  some  wandered  to  cool  seas  and 
creamy  foam  washing  round  weed-covered  rocks,  or  to 
fresh  green  grass  and  gurgling  streams,  others  remembered 
their  favourite  inns  far  away  on  English  village  greens, 
or  driving  sea-fogs  rushing  hke  smoke  before  south-west 
gales  roaming  through  wet  trees. 

An  English  Vision 

One  in  particular  had  always  a  vision  of  a  little  grej' 
stone  cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  windy  rain-swept  moor, 
where  cold  rains  rattled  on  the  window-panes,  and  cold 
winds  whistled  in  the  chimnej's,  and  beat  and  twisted 
the  stunted  thorn  trees.  He  was  a  recruit  for  the  first 
time  on  active  service.  All  through  the  long  hot  day 
the  same  vision  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  grey  cottage 
and  the  green  rairt-soaked  turf  and  the  grey  clouds 
sweeping  across  the  skj-.  Only  when  a  halt  was  called 
and  the  tired  men  dropped  out  and  drank  sparingly  from 
their  water  bottles,  then  the  vision  faded  and  he  thought 
only  of  his  precious  water  and  struggled  with  the  desire 
to  drink  it  all  at  once. 

At  last,  as  the  sun  was  slanting  down  towards  the 
west,  the  platoon  was  marched  into  a  small  wood  where 
large  leaved  shrubs  spread  beneath  tall  trees.  The  order 
was  given  to  extend  and  lie  down  under  cover  of  the 
bushes,  gladly  the  tired  men  obc\-ed,  sinking  from  sight 
among  tlie  leaves  where  they  remained,  still  and  in- 
visible. The  recruit  lay  prone,  his  forehead  resting  on 
ills  rifle  stock,  on  to  which  the  sweat  trickled  from  his  face. 
After  the  nightmare  of  burning  sun  and  scorching  sand 
and  choking  dust  this  wood  was  a  paradise.  As  he  rested 
he  listened  to  the  tvyittering  notes  of  man\-  birds ;  their 
song  came  down  faintly  from  the  tree  tops,  but  lilled  the 
whole  air  ;  a  milkj'  light  filtered  through  the  green  arches 
of  trees,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  bushes  gently  swayed 
in  the  lightly  moving  airs.  He  watched  with  interest 
the  many  insects  which  crept  along  the  grass  stems,  or 
leapt  from  twig  to  twig :  tiny  leaf  hoppers,  busy  ants, 
bright  coloured  beetles,  and  delicate,  silent  winged  flies. 
He  lay  absolutely  still,  not  moving  even  when  a  lieu- 
tenant came  creeping  along  on  hands  and  knees  com- 
manding silence,  nor  when  a  connecting  file  came  breath- 
lessly crawling  up  with  the  news  that  the  enemy  were 
coming,  still  he  listened  in  a  dream  to  the  shrill  humming 
of  myriads  of  tiny  gnats  and  the  whispering  music  of  the 


.  birds,  and  idly  wondered  if  a  small  black  ant  would  succeca 
in  carrying  off  a  dead  beetle  which  it  was  trying  to  drag 
thnougii  a  forest  of  tangled  grass  and  weeds.  Only  when 
a  distant  rattling  of  rifle  lire  came  from  far  away  on  the 
left,  he  raised  his  head  a  little,  and  carefully  breaking  off 
a  leaf  or  two,  made  a  spy-hole  to  fire  from. 

The  Ambush 

All  now  lay  tense  and  expectant,  ^yaiting  for  the  first 
sight  of  the  enemy ;  the  firing  on  the  left  died  away  and 
rose  again  to  a  continuous  crackle,  then  died  down  once 
more  ;  perhaps  the  enemy  liad  retired,  no  message  had 
come  through.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  they  lay 
with  straining  ^yes  and  ears,  motionless-  and  invisible. 
SuddenU^  tlip  recruit  became  aware  of  four  or  five  ligmes 
in  a  clear  space  between  two  clumps  of  pampas  grass  ; 
they  were  walking  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  left 
flank,  their  eyes  all  turned  in  that  direction  and  evidently 
quite  unaware  of  the  ambush  close  to  them.  It  was 
almost  like  looking  into  a  picture,  so  quietly  and  un- 
expectedly had  they  appeared,  their  uniforms  were  diffe- 
rent, he  understood  that  they  were  the  enemy,  and  passed 
the  word  along,  and  in  breathless  excitement  the  whole 
line  waited  the  order  to  fire.  But  as  yet  the  Captain 
made  no  sign.  Black  soldiers,  this  time  with  a  few  white 
among  them,  slowly  advanced  across  their  front,  creeping 
and  crouching  behind  every  clump  of  grass  and  bush, 
with  eyes  only  for  the  known  enemy  before  them  and  in 
full  \iew  from  the  side  position.  Then  at  last  came  the 
word  to  fire.  Every  man  pressed  his  trigger,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds  was  drowned  in  the  continuous  banging 
of  the  rifles,  as  the  men  lay  and  worked  their  bolts  at  high 
speed. 

Almost  half  the  enemy  fell,  wounded  or  killed,  in  the 
first  few  seconds,  those  who  remained  fled  back  to  the 
nearest  cover  and  returned  the  fire  till  reinforcements 
came  doubling  up.  Soon  they  found  where  the  line 
ended,  and  came  charging  up  in  masses,  the  bullets  were 
whipping  through  the  bushes,  and  throwing  little  spurts 
of  dust  and  dry  leaves,  into  the  air  on  every  side  as  the 
enemy  neared  the  wood.  The  recruit  lay  firing  steadily, 
and  watching  the  running  figures  fall  here  and  there,  and 
wondering  when  the  time  would  come  to  get  up,  and  if 
the  order  would  be  "  Advance,"  or  "  Retire." 

It  was  "  Retire,"  the  enemy's  numbers  were  greatly 
superior  and  they  were  working  round  the  flank.  He  rose 
and  ran  back  thirty  paces,  instinctively  keeping  the 
correct  inter\'al,  and  flung  himself  down  between  his  two 
neighbour?.  Another  five  rounds  were  fired,  then  tlie 
line  of  running  figures  retired  again,  almost  to  the  far 
edge  of  the  wood,  whcvc  they  dropped  behind  a  low  bank 
which  gave  good  cover,  and  bayonets  were  fixed.  The 
enemy  were  now  among  the  bushes  and  firing  from  their 
thick  cover,  bullets  were  striking  everywhere  and  men 
were  falling. 

Invisible  in  the  bushes  the  enemy  got  into  position  for 
.a  charge  and  came  yeUing  and  racing  forwards.  The 
recruit  leapt  up  as  the  enemy  reached  them  ;  two  black 
soldiers  with  shining  ebony  faces  and  wild  eyes  were 
upon  him,  he  fired  into  the  first  and  before  he  had  fallen, 
parried  the  other's  thrust,  and  sent  his  rifle  butt  crashing 
iiito  his  skull.  The  recruit  saw  his  right-hand  n<"ighbour 
fall  and  more  and  more  blacks  entering  the  wood,  some 
firing  from  behind  trees,  and  others  rushing  up  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Three  more  attacked  him.  He  ran  at  the 
first,  thrusting  violently  at  him,  his  bayonet  went  through 
the  man's  chest,  and  before  he  could  draw  it  out,  the 
second  had  lunged  wildly  at  him,  piercing  the  upper  part 
of  his  right  arm,  he  saw  the  black's  j-ellow,  glaring  eyes, 
his  white  teeth  bared,  and  his  broad  nose  wrinkled  in  a 
grin  of  rage,  then  the  same  moment  he  was  flung  back- 
wards by  a  shouting  crowd,  and  saw  his  comrades  falling 
back  all  along  the  line.  Picking  himself  up,  he  ran  on 
among  the  6nemy,  furiously  thrusting  at  their  backs  as, 
he  went,  and  hoping  in  the  confusion  to  rejoin  his  own 
side,  everything  was  turmoil  and  confusion,  some  enemy 
soldiers  turned  on  him,  and  he  ran,  dodging  among  the 
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trco  trunks,  towardis  tlio  edge  of  the  wood.  11<  IimI  no 
chance  now  of  gotting  back,  bullets  were  llvin.u  ;ill  nuind 
liini,  lie  was  deafened  by  the  incessant  slioutins  and  liring, 
his  comrades  were  still  retiring  in  scattered  groups,  some 
standing  behind  trees  and  liring  between  forked  liranches, 
others  kneeling  or  lying,  and  then  retiring  again. 

As  he  ran,  seeing  no  hope  of  life,  yet  desperatel\  anxious 
.  to  live,  he  saw  about  twenty  yards  from  the  wood's  edge 
the  ruined  walls  of  a  hut,  making  a  circular  mud  rampart 
about  two  feet  high,  he  took  a  Hying  leap  into  tliis,  and 
Hung  himself  flat,  then  he  fired  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
His  hands  trembled  with  excitement  and  rage,  sweat 
Streamed  into  his  eyes.  A  group  of  the  enemy  saw  him 
and  came  racing  across  the  open  space  between  him  and 
the  wood.  He  brought  down  two  of  them  as  they  came, 
then  the  rest  were  upon  him,  he  stabbed  and  lunged 
furiously  with  the  bayonet,  careless  of  defence,  and  some 
went  down,  but  the  rest  o\frwhelmed  him,  at  last  a 
bayonet  went  through  him,  he  felt  no  pain,  though  he 
saw  it  in  his  own  body  ;  he  had  once  more  a  lightning 
vision  of  the  grey  cottage  and  the  wet  moor,  tlien  liiack- 
ness  and  silence 

Wounded  and  Alone 

After  what  seemed  years  of  deep  dreamless  sleep,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  above  him  a  thin  crescent  moon 
and  millions  of  twinkling  stars  in  a  deep  blue-black  sky. 
He  tried  to  remember  where  he  was,  and  what  had 
happened  :  nothing  was  clear  to  him.  The  shrill  howling 
of  jackals  came  faintly  from  a  great  distance,  some  small 
bats  chirped  as  they  llitted  to  and  fro,  showing  dark  against 
the  glittering  stars,  there  was  no  sovmd  or  suggestion  of 
human  beings,  nothing  visible  but  the  wide  dark  sky 
.and  the  crumbling  mud  walls.  Presently  he  moved,  his 
right  shoulder  and  arm  were  numb  and  throbbing  with 
.pain,  his  tunic  stiff  and  damp.  He  stood  up  with  great 
<lifticulty  and  then  he  remembered  everything,  for  in 
front  of  him  lay  three  bodies,  terrible  with  their  rigid 
limbs,  their  wide-open  e\'es  glaring  blindly.  He  imder- 
stood  that  he  had  killed,  these  men  and  the  other  two 
lay  still  and  quiet  half-way  between  him  and  the  wood. 
Sorrow  overcame  him,  sorrow  for  the  death  of  these 
men,  sorrow  for  his  own  weakness,  the  sorrow  of  all  the 
world  bowed  him  down  with  sadness  and  hopelessness  ; 
he  sank  to  his  knees,  falling  forward  with  his  forehead 
on  the  ground. 

At  last,  groping  for  his  rifle,  he  rose  again  and  staggered 
out  towards  the  wood.  He  was  very  weak  and  his  head 
swam,  but  using  his  rifle  as  a  crutch,  holding  the  muzzle 
with  both  hands,  he  managed  to  move  along  slowly, 
he  went  in  the  direction  in  which  his  comrades  had  been 
forced  back,  hoping  to  be  able  to  pass  the  enemy's 
sentries  before  sunrise.  When  he  had  gone  about  half 
a  mile,  crawling  along  with  infinite  difficulty,  resting 
very  often,  he  caught  a  whif?  of  tobacco  smoke,  distinct 
.  and  unmistakable  among  the  cool  odours  of  the  night, 
the  clayej'  scent  of  cool  sand,  and  the  many  different 
fragrances  of  plants. 

Here  the  country  was  half  cultivated,  with  a  few 
scattered  trees,  and  dry  irrigation  ditches  dividing  the 
land  into  squares.  He  lay  down  in  one  of  these  and 
silently  waited,  listening  intently  for  a  sound  by  which 
he  might  tell  if  the  smoke  came  from  the  enemy  or  from 
his  friends,  for  both  used  the  same  dry  native"  tobacco. 

It  was  almost  certainly  the  enemy,  for  he  had  seen  no 
sign  whatever  of  any  human  being  up  to  now,  and  could 
hardly  have  passed  through  their  lines  so  easily,  and. he 
knew  that  no  sentry  of  his  own  party  would  dare  to  smoke 
while  on  duty.  For  a  long  time  he  lay  still,  pressed 
close  to  the  cool  earth,  gazing  anxiously  at  a  group  of  dark 
trees  under  which  he  felt  sure  the  sentry  was  posted. 
Kencath  the  trees  was  complete  darkness,'vel\ety  black, 
and  impenetrable,  the  upper  part  of  them  and  the  open 
ground  were  silvered  by  the  faint  light  of  the  crescent 
moon,  and  only  a  narrow  black  line  of  shadow  ran  along 
I  one  side  of  the  straight  ditch  ;  no  glowing  red  cigarette 
end  showed,  yet  the  tobacco  scent  was  there. 

The  recruit  decided  to  creep  along  the  ditch,  trusting 
that  the  sentry  was  only  watching  the  ground  in  front 
and  keeping  no  look  out  "behind  him,  and  that  the  others 
were  asleep.  His  arm  and  .shoulder  caused  him  great 
pain,  and  made  his  progress  even  slower  than  it  would 
have  been,  but  no  risks  could  be  taken,  the  smallest 


noise  might  mean  death  to  him.  Keeping  as  flat  as 
]>ossible,  and  in  tlienarrowstripof  shade,  he  crawled  along 
till  he  was  nearly  opposite  the  trees,  then  he  stopped  and 
lay  gathering  up  his  strength  for  a  last  effort.  Still  he 
could  see  nothing  and  hear  nothing,  only  the  occasional 
faint  scent  of  tobacco  borne  on  some  wandering  night 
breeze.  The  sentry  must  move  some  time,  he  could  no? 
be  asleep,  for  then  he  could  not  smoke.  At  last  a  sound, 
a  movement,  the  faint  thud  and  rattle  of  a  rifle  butt  on 
the  ground.  Tooking  in  the  direction  of  this  sound  he 
made  out  the  sentry,  dimly  dark  against  the  dark  sky, 
leaning  between  the  forks  of  a  tree,  which  divided  itself 
into  two  close  to  the  ground,  the  cigarette  was  carefully 
screened  in  his  hand,  he  had  e\idently  no  idea  that  an 
enemy  was  near. 

The  recruit  now  crawled  on  with  redoubled  care,  pausmg 
frequently,  and  glancing  back  at  the  sentry  who  loomed 
dim  and  tall  against  the  sky,  seeming  taiUer  than  any 
human  being  as  seen  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  He 
crept  along  with  straight  knees,  propelling  himself  with 
his  toes  and  his  left  elbow,  his  rifle  carefully  slung  so  as 
to  lie  along  his  back.  His  wounded  shoulder  and  right 
arm  hurt  him  very  much,  but  if  he  could  only  get  past 
the  lines  of  the  enemy,  nothing  would  matter.  In  a  few 
niinutes  he  was  almost  out  of  danger,  the  ditch  now  ran 
into  a  field  of  maize,  the  dry  leaves  and  stalks  screened 
him  completely,  and  he  crept  along  more  quickly  leaving 
the  sentry  further  and  further  behind  him. 

He  rose  to  his. feet  and  hobbled  along.  The  clouds  of 
mist  were  growing  whiter,  and  a  pale  light  grew  in  the 
eastern  sky  ;  soon  the  dark  tree-tops  stood  clearly  deiined 
above  the  mist,  and  -just  as  the  sun's  red  edge  showed 
between  the  tree  trunks,  he  saw  one  of  his  own  sentries 
standing  motionless,  leaning  on  his  rifle  with  bent  head, 
but  as  the  recruit  caflie  slowly  out  of  the  field  of  maize, 
the  silent  figure  looked  up  and  covered  him.  "  Halt," 
"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  He  did  not  know  the  password  or 
countersign,  but  crying  "  I^riend,"  he  staggered  towards 
him  and  then,  weak  from  weariness  and  loss  of  blood,  he 
fell  to  the  ground. 

As  he  fell  he  saw  again  the  grey  stone  cottage  on  the 
wind-swept  moor,  and  the  wet  rain-soaked  turf,  and  the 
tlri\c'n  clouds,  and  was  content. 

Braille  and  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  L.wd  &  W.\ter. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your  readers  when  deciding 
upon  the  direction  whicli  their  charitable  Christmas  and  New 
Year  Gifts  should  take,  to  bear  in  mind  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  regard  to  tlie 
preparation  and  printing  of  books  in  the  Braille  type,  whicli 
are  of  particular  use  and  interest  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  value  to  the  general  blind  reading  pubHc. 

Your  space  now-a-davs  is  so  limited  that  I  will  not  en- 
large upon  the  subject  further  than  to  say  that  the  Braille 
books  produced  by  the  ^s'ational  Institute  for  the  Blind  must, 
on  account  of  their  bulk,  the  expensive  processes  involved- 
rendered  doubly  or  in  some  cases  trebly  more  expensive  by 
the  increase  in  cost  of  the  materials— and  the  low  price  at 
whicli  they  are  sold,  be  produced  at  a  very  considerable  loss. 
I  hoi>c  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  led  by  these  few 
lines  to  send  a  contribution  in  aid  ol  this  department  of  our 
^^'ovk,  Arthur  Pe.\rso\, 

President  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
226,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


The  Paddington  Green  Children's  Hospital  we  are  told, 
must  close  early  next  year  unless  tlie  debt  of  £4,000  can  be 
l)aid  off  and  a  balance  provided  to  go  on  with.  The  debt  is 
owing  to  the  falling  off  of  subscriptions  and  donations.  No 
.other  hospital  in  Paddington  can  now  take  children,  and  the 
distress  it  would  cause  were  it  closed  would  be  tremendous, 
for  there  are  over  50,000  yearly  attendances. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  "  Country  Life  "  library.  The  Siorv 
of  the  Middlesex  Regiment,  by  Charles  L.  Kingsford  (7s.  6(1. 
net)  is  not  only  a  record  of  "the  various  campaigns  in  whicli 
the  Middlesex  Regiment  has  taken  part,  but  also  an  account 
of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  regiment  in  times  of  peace.  The 
regiment  is  composed  of  the  57th  and  77111  Foot,  and  the  author 
has  been  at  pains  to  get  the  records  of  these  two  units  and 
combine  them  in  this  present  work,  which  is  accurate,  con- 
cise, and  fairly  complete,  carr.ving  the  history  of  the  regiment 
from  the  origin  of  the  57th  Foot,  prc\ious  to  the  Seven  Years 
War,  down  to  events  in  Flanders  and  (lallipoli  in  1915. 
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TOOLE,  the  actor,  intending  to  make  a  present 
of  his  "  Autobiography  "  to  an  intelligent  police- 
man who  used  to  escort  him  from  the  theatre 
when  he  was  acting  in  a  certain  provincial  town, 
asked  him  if  he  liked  Reminiscences.  "  Very  much, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  place 
open  as  late  as  this."  The  man,  to  my  thinking,  went 
to  the  root  of  the  proposition.  Tobacco,  wine,  a  genial 
companion  and  an  idle  time — these  provide  the  best 
conditions  for  dwelling  pleasantly  on  past  memories, 
whether  your  own  or  another's.  Yet,  there  must  be 
many  who  can  enjoy  reminiscences  without  these  apcom- 
paniments,  for  the  pubhshers  have  been  telling  us 
i^ecently  that  "  Memoirs  "  are  amongst  their  best  seUing 
books.  I  fancy  their  readers  are  mostly  of  the  sex  to 
which  the  gossips  are  supposed  to  belong,  for,  in  my 
experience,  the  writers  of  memoirs  who,  like  Boswell, 
can  provide  a  literary  atmosphere  which  replaces  the 
abo\-e'  conditions  are  few  and  far  between.  And  yet — 
though  my  literary  conscience  bids  me  plead  for  some 
sort  of  standard  in  "  Memoirs  "  as  in  other  writings — I 
must  confess  that  I  ha\e  seldom  read  any  such  books 
without  fmding  something  to  interest  me,  either  in  what 
the  author  reveals  or  in  what  he  conceals.  The  gossips 
are  not  really  all  of  one  sex.-     ■ 

^  4:  :H  )H  >i< 

Here  are  three  books  of  reminiscences  which  will  each 
find  an  interested  public,  even  in  these  days  when  the 
policeman's  requirements  are  more  difficult  to  satisfy. 
One  is  by  a  well-known  politician,  one  by  a  well-known 
journalist,  and  the  third  by  the  widow  of  a  well-known 
diplomatist,  herself  of  great  reputation  as  a  wit  and  a 
social  leader.  Let  us  take  the  politician  fust.  In 
Parliamentary  Reminiscences  and  Reficciiuns,  1868-1885 
(John  Murray,  los.  6d.  net),  Lord  George  Hamilton  is 
mainly  concerned  with  fighting  over  again  the  political 
battles  of  Disraeli  v.  Gladstone.  In  these  days  of 
national  unity,  there  seems  a  cvuuous  unreality  about  the 
warmth  of  political  partisanship  here  shown.  Lord 
George  is  stiff  in  his  opinion  of  men  and  things,  and 
seldom  yields  a  political  opponent  the  credit  even  of 
good  intentions.  In  time  of  ■  peace  this  book — ^which 
in  any  case  has  real  A'alue  as  an  historical  document  — 
might  well  assist  the  renaissance  of  its  author's  old  Party. 
He  is  quite  sure  that  it  was  in  the  right  both  in  principles 
and  in  practice  during  the  period  he  was  rising  to  be  one 
of  its  leaders.  In  such  men  lies  the  strength  of  our 
English  Party  System. 

The  Party  System,  however,  has  its  dangers  as  is  well 
illustrated,  though  without  any  such  intention,  in  one 
passage  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  book,  a  passage 
which  illustrates  the  cleverness  of  Bismarck's  diplomacy. 
According  to  Lord  (ieorge,  Bismarck  sent,  through  one 
of  our  ^lilitary  Attaches  at  Berlin,  a  private  message  to 
Lord  Salisbury  to  the  effect  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  business  with  Gladstone's  Ciovernment,  and 
that  he  hoped  Salisbury  would  take  office.  Shortly 
afterwards  Salisbury  did  take  office  ;  the  manifestations 
of  goodwill  from  Bismarck  continued  and— the  cession 
of  Heligoland  took  place.  "  But  from  the  date  of  the 
cession  of  that  island  our  relations  steadily  deteriorated." 
There  are  few  things  in  the  book  quite  so  interesting  as 
this  is  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  rest  the  chief 
interest  of  the  book  centres  round  Disraeli,  to  whom  the 
author  owed  much  of  his  political  advancement,  a  debt 
which  he  pays  with  an  honest  hero-worship.  Very 
characteristic  was  Disraeli's  remark  (which  I  believe 
also  had  another  setting)  when  asked  if  he  had  seen  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ?  ~"  No,  my  dear  boy;  I  hate  your 
new  magazines.  You  will  live  to  see  the  time  when 
everybody  can  scribble,  and  nobody  write." 
*         *         *         *         * 

Our  journalist  is  Mr.  T.  II.  S.  Escott,  of  Standard  and 
Fortnightly  fame.  His  boolv  is  called  Great  Victorians 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin,  I3s.  6d.),  and  it  includes  so  many 
interesting  names  that  a  mere  list  of  them  would  nearly 


fill  this  page.  The  study  of  the  soldier  group,  Irom 
Wellington,  of  whom  Mr.  Escott  has  some  interesting 
things  to  .sa}',  to  Wolseley,  has  a  particular  value  just  now. 
It  is  really  an  epitome  almost  entirely  from  an  admini- 
strative point  of  view,  of  our  military  history.  One  .of 
the  chief  changes  Mr.  Escott  notes  is  in  the  attitude  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Army  to  the  private  soldier.  Wellington, 
according  to  him,  believed  that  a  soldier  to  be  very  good 
must,  be  a  blackguard.  What  a  different  feeling  in- 
spired the  thoughts  and  utterances  of  Lord  Roberts  ! 
For  the  rest  you  may  sit  under  the  most  interesting 
bishops,  dine  with  the  most  prominent  politicians,  and 
hob-nob  with  the  leading  novelists  and  actors  of  the 
last  half  of  last  century.  Only  I  should  not  recommend 
you  to  try  and  do  too  many  of  these  things  at  the  same 
time.  With  Jlr.  Escott  one  name  leads  so  rapidly  to 
another   that   his   style   is   sometimes   both   bewildered 

and  bewildering. 

***** 

The  last  of  our  trio  of  memoir-makers  is  Dowager 
Lady  Dufferin  and  Ava,  who  has  pubhshed,  on  behalf  of 
war  charities,  a  new  selection  from  her  diaries  and 
correspondence  called  My  Russian  and  Turkish 
Journals  (John  Murray,  los.  6d.  net).  These  journals 
deal  with  the  years  1879 — 1884,  when  the  late  Lord 
Dufferin  was  Ambassador,  first  at  Petrograd  and  after- 
wards at  Constantinople,  i  Though  Lady  Dufferin 
studiously  avoids  deahng  with  anything  but  the  social 
side  of  ambassadorial  life  and  is  eminently  discreet  in 
her  references  to  indi\iduals,  tliese  records  give  us  some 
very  entertaining  pictures  of  life  in  the  two  capitals 
described,  and  occasionally  vivid  little  bits  of  portraiture, 
which  are  witty  without  being  malicious.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  describes  a  ^•isit  to 
Egypt,  and  the  sporting  excitement  of  digging  up  Royal 
mummies.  This  is  essentially  a  book  that  can  be  dipped 
into  at  odd  moments  with  the  certainty  that  something 
to  arrest   one's  attention   will   always  turn  up. 

*  *         *         *      .   * 

The  war  has  been  left  to  the  end  of  my  books  this  week, 
but  it  must  not  be  left  out  completely.  Here  are  two 
volumes  of  fiction  that  recall  it,  in  one  indirectly,  the  other 
directly.  In  reading  More  Tales  by  Polish  Authors, 
translated  by  Else  Benecke  and  IMarie  Busch  (Oxford, 
Blackwell,  5s.  net),  one  is  continually  oppressed  by  one 
of  the  war's  most  pressing  problems.  The  stories,  as 
those  in  the  previous  collection,  are  powerful  and  affect- 
ing. Some  are  most  mordant  in  their  satire.  "  The 
Strange  Sea,"  for  example,  placed  in  the  collection  of 
Life's  Little  Ironies,  would  make  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's 
tales  almost  playful  in  comparison.  All  of  them  re\cal 
an  oppressed  and  troubled  people,  who,  we  hope,  may  raise 
their  heads  once  more.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  back 
from  this  land-locked  country,  with  its  disheartened 
peasantry,  to  our  free  and  sea-girt  land. 

^  3|C  3|E  3|C  *!• 

"  Taffrail  "  has  written  in  Pincher  Martin,  O.D. 
(W.  R.  Chambers,  Ltd.,  3s.  6d.  net),  the  best  naval  book 
of  the  season.  It  is  a  lohg,  detailed  and  comprehensive 
description  of  the  life  of  an  ordinary  seaman.  Taking 
such  a  one,  it  follows  his  career  from  the  day  he  joins 
up  to  the  "Battle  of  Jutland,  the  climax  so  far  of 
modern  naval  history.  Every  sentence  carries  con- 
viction, and  its  deep  sense  of  the  humourous  arises  out 
of  realities.  For  an  intelligent  boy  who  can  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  our  seamen  it  is  the  ideal  gift  book  this  Christmas. 

*  *         *        *         * 

In  The  Weird  Adventures  of  Professor  Delapine 
(Routledge,  5s.),  Mr.  Lindsay  Johnson  has  spoilt  a  fairly 
thrilling  sensational  story  to  argue  at  great  length  and 
with  continual  repetition  the  case  of  supernaturalism. 
If  he  had  been  induced  to  cut  out  all  his  arguments  and 
his  ([uotations  and  half  his  conversations,  which  often 
begin  with  s})arkle,  but  always  end  with  complete  flat- 
ness, like  imperfectly  aerated  soda-water,  his  book  might 
have  had  a  big  popular  success,  for  there  are  some 
ingenious  thrills  in  it.     It  is  a  book  for  skipping. 
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The  Golden  Triangle 

By  Maurice  Leblanc 

1  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixcira  dc  Mattos] 


Synopsis  :  Caplain  Patrice  Belval,  a  woumkd  French 
officer,  prevents  in  a  Paris  street  the  abduction  of  a  "upe 
who  is  kno-ion  to  her  patients  as  "  Little  Mother  Coralic." 
Peelint^  that  the  fact  of  haviuii  been  maimciT  in  the  scnnce 
oj  his  country  is  an  honour  rather  than  a  disability.  Belval 
declares  his  love  to  Coral ie  only  to  be  told  by  her  that  she 
is  already  married,  and  that  he  must  make  no  further  effort 
even  to  retain  her  friendship  —the  suggests  that  there  might 
be  danger  for  him  in  a  friendship  with  herself.  1  hat 
night,  after  Coralic  has  left  him,  Belval  has  sent  to  him 
anonymously  a  box  containing  a  large  rusty  key,  and  later 
he  sees  in  the  sky  a  rain  of  sparks,  ivhich  had  been  mentioned 
by  Coralie's  would-be  abductors  as  a  signal  possessing 
mysterious  significance.  By  means  of  the  rusty  key,  Belval 
gains  access  to  a  house,  in  which  he  finds  five  men  torturing 
another  man,  Essares,  obviously  with  a  view  to  extracting 
information  from  him.  Just  as  Belval  is  about  to  rescue 
the  victim  he  sees  that  Coralic,  horror  stricken,  is  also  watch- 
ing the  torturers  at  their  work.  Essares  manages  to  get  hold 
of  a  revolver,  with  which  he  shoots  Colonel  Fakhi,  one  of  the 
five  men,  dead.  He  buys  off  his  other  four  assailants  for  a  mil- 
lion francs  apiece,  with  which  they  leave  the  house.  Belval, 
still  concealed  watching,  waits  for  a  cue  from  Coralic  as  to 
what  to  do  in  regard  to  Essares,  who,  he  has  learned  by  now, 
is  a  great  financier  in  possession  of  some  important  secret, 
and  is  also  Coralie's  husband.  From  an  altercation  between 
Essards  and  Coralie,  Belval  learns  that  Essa)  es  has  betrayed 
atatc  secrets  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  then  has 
attempted  to  betray  his  associates  in  treachery.  Belval 
returns  home  to  think  out  the  best  icay  of  helping  Coralie, 
who  obviously  hates  her  traitor  husband,  when  he  is  rung 
up  on  the  telephone  and  hears  an  agitated  voice  inquiring 
whether  he  received  the  rusty  key  and  a  letter.  The  voice 
then  mentions  in  incoherent  fashion  an  amcthysl  pendant. 


TOO 
yes, 


CHAPTER   VI   {continued) 


i 00 late!  .  .  .  Patrice  .  .  .  is  that  you  ? 
.  Listen,  the  amethyst  pendant  .  .  . 
I    liave   it    on  me     .     .     .     Ihv.     pendant 

.     Ah,  it's  too   late!     .     .     .     I  should  so 

much  have  hked  to     .     .     Patrice    .     .     .    Coralie     .     .     ." 

Then  again  a  loud  cry,  a  heart-rending  cry,  and  confused 
sounds  j,'roNving  more  distant,  in  which  he  seemed  to  dis- 
tinguish : 

■'Help'     .     .     .     Help!     .     .     ." 

These  jgrevv  fainter  and  fainter.  Silence  followed.  And 
suddenly  there  was  'a  little  cUck.  The  murderer  had  hung 
up  the  receiver. 

•  All  this  had  not  taken  twenty  seconds.  But,  when  Patrice 
wanted  to  replace  the  telephone,  his  fingers  were  gripping  it 
so   hard   that  it  needed  an  effort  to  relax  them. 

He  stood  utterly  dujnbfoundcd.  His  eyes  had  fastened  on 
a  large  clock  which  he  saw,  through  the  window,  on  one  of  the 
buildings  in  the  yard,  marking  nineteen  minutes  past  seven  ; 
and  he  mechanically  repeated  these  figures,  attributing  a 
documentary  value  to  them.  Then  he  asked  himself— so  un- 
real did  the  scene  appear  to  him— if  all  this  was  true  and  if 
the  crime  had  not  been  perpetrated  within  himself,  in  tiic 
depths  of  his  aching  heart.  But  the  shouting  still  echoed  in 
his  ears  ;  and  suddenly  he  took  up  the  receiver  again,  like  one 
clinging  desperately  to  some  undefined  hope  : 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  cried.     "  E.xchange  !     .     .     .     Who  was  it 


Are  you  there  ?     Did  you 
Are  you  there  ?     .    .    .    Are  you 


rang  me  up  just  now? 
hear  the  cries  ?     .    .    . 
there?     ..." 

There  was  no  reply.  He  lost  his  temper,  insulted  the  ex- 
change, left  the  linen-closet,  met  Ya-Bon  and  pushed  him 
about : 

"  Get  out  of  this !  It's  your  fault.  Of  course  you  ought  to 
have  stayed  and  looked  alter  Coralie.  Be  off  there  now  and 
hold  yourself  at  my  disposal.  I'm  going  to  inform  tiic  policr. 
If  you  hadn't  prevented  mc,  it  would  have  been  done  long 
ago   and   we   shouldn't   be  in   this   predicament.     Off   you 

go !  " 
He  held  him  back  : 
"  >!o.   don't   stir.      Your   plan's  ridiculous.      Stay   here. 


Oh,  not  there  in  my  pocket !     You're  too  impetuous  tor  me, 
my  lad  !  " 

He  drove  him  out  and  returned  to  the  linen-closet,  striding 
i»p  and  down  and  betraying  his  excitement  in  irritable  ges- 
tures and  angry  words.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  liis 
confusion,  one  idea  gradually  came  to  light,  which  was  that, 
after  all,  lie  had  no  proof  that  the  crime  which  he  suspected 
had  happened  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  Kaynouard.  He 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  obsessed  by  the  facts  that 
lingered  in  his  memory  to  the  point  of  always  seeing  the  same 
vision  in  the  same  tragic  setting.  No  doubt  the  drama  was 
being  continued,  as  he  had  felt  that  it  would  be,  but  perhaps 
elsewhere  and  far  awav  from  Corahc. 

And  this  first  thought  led  to  another  :  why  not  investigate 
matters  at  once  ? 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  Before  bothering 
the  ixjlice,  discovering  the  number  of  the  person  who  rang 
mc  u]>  and  thus  working  back  to  the  start,  a  process  whicli 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  employ  later,  why  shouldn't  I 
tekphone  to  the  Rue  Kaynouard  at  once,  on  any  pretext 
and  in  anybody's  name  ?  I  shall  then  have  a  chance  of  know- 
ing what  to  tliink     .     .     ." 

Patrice  felt  that  this  measure  did  not  amount  to  much. 
Suppose  that  no  one  answered,  would  that  prove  that  the 
murder  had  been  committed  in  the  house,  or  merely  that  no 
one  was  yet  about  ?  Nevertheless,  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing decided  him.  He  looked  out  Essares  Bey's  number  in 
the  telephone-directory  and  resolutely  rang  up  the  ex- 
change. 

The  strain  of  waiting  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
And  then  he  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  which  vibrated  through 
him  from  head  to  loot.  He  was  connected  ;  and  some  one  ut 
the  other  i-nd  was  answering  the  call. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  said. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  a  voice.     "  Wlio  are  vou  ?  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Essares  Bey. 

Although  this  was  only  natural,  since  at  that  moment 
Essares  nmst  be  getting  his  papers  ready  and  preiiaring  his 
flight,  Patrice  was  so  much  taken  aback  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say  and  spoke  the  first  words  that  came  into 
his  head : 

"  Is  that  Essares  Bey  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"I'm  one  of  the  wounded  at  the  hospital,  now  under 
treatment  at  the  home     .     .     ." 

"  Captain  Belval,  perhaps  ? 

Patrice  was  absolutely  amazed.  So  Coralie's  husband 
knew  him  by  name  ?     He  stammered  : 

"  Yes     .     .     .     Captain  Belval." 

"  What  a  lucky  thing!  "  cried  Essares  Bey,  in  a  tone  of 
delight.  '  "  I  rang  you  up  a  moment  ago,  at  the  home,  Captain 
Belval,  to  ask    .     .     ." 

"  Oh,  it  was  you  !  "  interrupted  Patrice,  whose  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds. 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  know  at  what  time  I  could  speak  to 
Captain  Belval  in  order  to  thank  him." 

"  It  was  yon !  ...  It  was  von !  .  .  ."  Patrice 
repeated,   more   and   more   thunderstruck. 

Essares  intonation  denoted  a  certain  surjirise. 

"  Yes,  wasn't  it  a  curious  coincidence  ?  "  he  said.  "  Un- 
fortunately, 1  was  cut  off,  or  rather  my  call  was  interrupted 
by    somebody  else." 

"  Then  you  heard  ?  " 
.  "  What,  Captain  Belval  ?  " 

"  Cries." 

"  Cries  ?  " 

"  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me  ;  but  the  connection  was  very 
indistinct." 

"  All  that  I  heard  was  somebody  asking  for  you,  somebody 
who  was  in  a  great  hurry;  and,  as  I  was  not,  I  hung  up  the 
telephone  and  postponed  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you." 

1;  Of  thanking  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  how  my  wife  was  assaulted  last  night 
and  how  you  came  to  her  rescue.  And  1  am  anxious  to  see  you 
and  exj>ross  my  gratitude.  Shall  we  make  an  nppriintment  ? 
Could,  we  meet  at  the  hospital,  at  three  o'elock  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

Patrice  made  no  reply.     The  audacity  of  this  man,  threaten- 
ed with  arrest  and  preparing  for  iliglit,  baffled  him.     At  the 
(ConthmeU  un  pa^e  30) 
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Complete 

K  i  t  •       in 

2  to  4  Davt 

or    Ready 
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Sleep — perfect  sleep,  may  be  yours 
to-night.  Take  a  mustard  bath. 
The  potency  of  the  soothing  oils 
of  mustard  brings  that  feeling  of 
body-health  and  mind-rest  that 
produce  sound  sleep.  Just  a 
tablespoonful  or  so  of  mustard  in 
the  warm  water. 


Colman's 
MustardBath 


"Let  Muster  Mistard 
prepare  ycur  hath. 


The    Naval    Burberry 

A  dependable  substitute 
for  unhealthy  oilskins. 
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BURBERRYS 

CLEAN    AND 
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Officers' "  Burberryl,'' 

Tielocknis,  Burfrooa 

&  Burberry  Treoch- 
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FREE    OF   CHARGE. 
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I        SOLES   AND   HEELS 

=  fl,''^'"    "''>'»f  plates,  with    raised    studs,    to  be 

S  attached  on  top  of  ordinary  soles  and  heels,  ginng 

g  complete  protection  from  wear.  The  rubber  used  is 

^  »ix  time<  more  durable  than  leather. 

S  €[  They  impart  smoothness  to  the  tread,  give  grip, 

g  and    prevent    slipping.     Feet    kept   dry   in   wet 

^  weather. 
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^  heel,  wtlh  P.O.  tor  Sample  Set,  to  the  makers.  Sent  Post  Free 
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On  Land,  on  Sea  and  in  the  Air. 


IN  dreary  watches  of  the  night,    with    water    freezing    in    the 
trenches,  and  a  biting  wind  coming  oS  the  frozen  snow,  manj. 
a    gallant    soldier    thanks    tha    powers    that    be    for    THE 
BUKBERRY,  which  brings  such  comforting  warmth,  and  enforcet 
the  vital  truth  that  quality  is  cheap  at  any  cost. 
Pace  and  exposure,  sleet,  snow  and  rain,  driven  by  a  furious  wind, 
are   part   and   parcel   of   the  airman's  life,  rushing  through  the 
withering  blast.    Deep  down  in  his  heart  is  unbounded  gratitude 
for  the  perfect  warmth  sustained  within  his  BURBERRY. 
Breaking  seas  and  blinding  sleet  sweep  from  stem   to  stem  the 
destroyer's  deck.     Shelter  there  is  none.     Marvellous  that  men 
accustomed  to  luxury  and  comfort  can  face  such  cruel  shocks  and 
ivel    Yet,  clad  in  THE  BURBERRY,  one  laughs  to  scorn  spume- 
nrfo^T^         '"^     blasts,     driving    sleet    and     thundering    seas 
BURBERRY  brings  shelter  and  comfort  in  the  wildest  weather. 
Proof  without  Heat— warm  without  Weight— devoid  of  oiled-silk 
and     such    heat-condensing    fabrics— ventilating    naturally,    yet 
defying    penetration— THE   BURBERRY  stands    unrivalled   tot 
efticiency  and  healthfulness. 


BURBERRYS  feo'^,' 

Malesherbes  PARIS  ;  and  Provincial  Agents 
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same  time^  he  was  wonderini^  what  Kssares'  real  object  had 
been  in  telephoning  to  him  without  being  in  any  way  obliged 
to.  But  Belval's  silence  in  no  way  troubled  the  bankiT,  who 
continued  his  civilities  and  ended  the  inscrutable  converation 
witii  a  monologue  in  which  he  replied  with  tiie  greatest  ease  to 
questions  which  lie  kept  putting  to  himself. 

In  spjte  of  everytlung.  Patrice  felt  more  comfortable. 
He  went  back  to  his  room,  lay  down  on  his  bed  and  slept  for 
I  wo  hours.     Then  he  sent  ior  Ya- Bon. 

■  This  time."  he  said,  "  try  to  control  your  nerves  and  not 
t(^  lose  your  head  as  you  did  just  now.  You  are  absurd. 
But  don't  lefa  talk  about  it.  Have  you  had  your  break- 
last  ?  No  ?  No  more  have  I.  Have  you  seen  the  doctor  ? 
-N'o  ?  No  more  have  I.  And  the  surgeon  has  promised  to 
lake  off  tills  beastly  bandage.  You  can  imagine  how  jileased 
1  am.  A  wooden  leg  is  all  very  well  ;  but  a  head  wrapped  up 
.n  lint,  for  a  lover,  never  !  Get  o»,  look  sharp.  When  we're 
ready,  we'll  start  for  the  hospital.  I.ittle  Mother  Coralie  can't 
lorhid  me  to  see  her  there  !  " 

P  itrice  was  as  happy  as  a  schoolboy.  As  he  said  to  Ya-Bon 
an  h  )ur  later,  on  their  way  to  the  Porte-Maillot,  the  clouds  were 
iH'ginning  to  roll  by  : 

"  Yes.  Ya:Bon,  yes,  they  are.  And  this  is  where  we  stand. 
To  beign  with.  Coralie  is  not  in  danger.  As  I  lioped,  the 
battle  IS  being  fougiit  away  from  Iier,  among  the  accomplices 
no  doubt,  over  their  milhons.  As  for  the  unfortunate  man 
who  rang  me  up  and  whose  dying  cries  I  overlieard,  he  was 
obviously  some  unknown  friend,  for  he  addressed  me  familiar- 
ly and  called  me  by  my  Christian  name.  It  was  certainly  he 
who  sent  me  the  key  of  tiie  garden.  Unfortunately,  the  letter 
that  came  with  the  key  went  astray.  In  the  end,  he  felt  con- 
strained to  tell  me  everything.  Just  at  that  moment,  he 
was  attacked.  By  wliom,  you  ask.  Probably  by  one  of  the 
;'ccomplices,  who  was  frightened  of  his  revelations.  There 
vou  are,  Ya-Bon.  It's  all  as  clear  as  noonday.  For  that  mattei' 
tlie  truth  may  just  as  easily  be  the  exact  opposite  of  what  I 
suggest.  But  I  don't  care.  The  great  thing  is  to  take  one's 
stand  upon  a  theory,  true  or  false.  Besides,  if  mine  is  false, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  you.  So  you 
know  what  you  are  in  for     .     .  .  ' 

At  the  Porte-Maillot  they  took  a  cab  and  it  occured  to 
Patrice  to  drive  round  by  the  Rue  Raynouard.  At  the 
junction  of  this  street  with  the  Rue  de  Passy,  they  saw  CoraUe 
leaving  the  Rue  Raynouard,  accompanied  by  old  Simeon. 

She  had  hailed  a  ta.xi  and  stepped  inside.  Simton  sat 
down  by  the  driver.  They  went  to  the  hospital  in  the  Champs 
lilysees,  with  Patrice  following.  It  was  eleven  o  clock  when 
they  arrived. 

"  All's  well,    said  Patrice.     "  While  her  husband  is  running 

;:way,   she   refuses  to  make  any  change  in  her  daily  life." 

He  and  Ya-Bon    lunched  in  the  neighbour,  ood,    strolled 

along  the  avenue,  without  losing  sight  of  the  hospital,    and 

<  died  there  at  half-past  one. 

Patrice  at  once  saw  old  Simeon,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a 
covered  yard  where  the  soldiers  used  to  meet.  His  head  was 
i.alf  wrapped  up  in  the  usual  comforter;  and,  with  his  big 
••.?llow  spectacles  on  his  nose,  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  on  the 
i:'  air  which  he  always  occupied. 

As  for  Coralie,  she  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  allotted  to 
cr  on  the  first  floor,  seated  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  whose 
li  md  she  held  between  her  own.     The  man  was  asleep. 

Coralie  apjieared  to  Patrice  to  be  very  tired.  Tlie  dark 
rings  round  her  eyes  and  the  unusual  pallor  of  her  clieeks  bore 
witness  to  her  fatigue. 

"  Poor  child  !  he  thought.  "  All  these  blackguards  will  \x 
th  •  death  of  you." 

He  now  understood,  when  he  remembered  the  scenes  of  the 
n  ght  before,  why  Coralie  kept  her  private  life  secret  and 
endeavoured,  at  least  to  the  httle  world  at  the  hospital,  to 
hr  merely  the  kind  sister  whom  jx-ople  call  by  her  christian 
name.  Suspecting  the  web  of  crime  with  which  she  was  sur- 
lounded,  she  dropped  her  liusband's  name  and  told  nobody 
where  she  lived.  And  so  well  was  she  protected  by  tlie  de- 
fenc;s  set  up  by  her  modesty  and  determination  that  Patrice 
(!<u('d  not  go  to  her  and  stood  rooted  to  the  thresliold. 

"  Yet  surely,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  Coralie 
iihout  being  seen  by  her,  "  I'm  not  going  to  send  her  in  mv 
'.ird!" 

He  was  making  up  his  mind  to  enter,  when  a  woman  who 
iiad  come  up  the  stairs,  talking  loudly  as  she  went,  called 
out :         • 

"  Where  is  Madame  ?  .  .  .  M.  Simeon,  siie  must  come 
at  once  !  " 

Old  Simi'on  who  had  climbed  the  stairs  with  her,  pointed 
to  wliere  Coralie  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  ;  and  the 
weman  rushed  in.  She  said  a  few  words  to  Coralie,  who 
s' !  med  up^et  and  at  once  ran  to  the  door,  passing  in  front  of 
I'alrice,  and  down  the  stairs,  followed  by  Simon  and  the 
woman. 


"  I've  got  a  taxi,  ma'am,"  stammered  the  woman,  all  out  01 
breath.  "  1  had  the  luck  to  find  one  when  I  left  the  Lousi- 
and  1  kept  it.  We  must  be  quick,  ma'am  .  .  .  The 
commissary  of  police  told  me  to 

Patrice,  who  was  downstairs  by  this  time,  heard  notliin.; 
more  ;  but  the  last  words  decided  liim.  He  seized  hold  ot 
Ya-Bon  as  he  passed  ;  and  the  two  of  them  leapt  into  a  cab. 
telling  the  driver  to  follow  Conilie's  taxi. 

"  There's    news,    Ya-Bon,    there's    news !  "    said    Patric 
"  The  plot  is  thickening.     The  woman  is  obviously  one  of   tin 
Essares'  servants  and  she  has  come  for  her  mistress  by  the 
commissary's  orders.     Therfcfore  the  colonel's  disclosures  an 
having  their  effect.     House  searched  ;  magistrate's  inquest  ; 
'every  sort  of  worry  for  Little  Mother  Coralie  ;  and  you  hav< 
the  cheek  to  advise  me  to  be  careful  1     You  imagine  that  I 
would  leave  her  to  her  own  de\iccs  at  such    a    moment  '. 
What  a  mean  nature  you  must  have,  my  poor  Ya-Bon  !  " 
An  idea  occured  to  liim  ;   and  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Heavens !     I    hope    that    ruffian   of   an    Essares    hasn't 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  !     That  would  be  a  disaster  ' 
But  he  was  far  too  sure  of  himself.     I  expect  he's  been  trifling 
away  his  time     .     .     ." 

All  through  the  drive,  tliis  fear  excited  Captain  Belval 
and  he  removed  his  last  scruples.  In  the  end,  liis  certainty 
was  absolute.  Nothing  short  of  Essares^  arrest  could  ha  v. 
produced  the  servant's  attitude  of  panic  or  Coralie 's  pre 
cipitate  departure.  Under  these  conditions,  how  could  he 
hesitate  to  interfere  in  a  matter  in  which  his  revelations  would 
enlighten  the  police  '  All  the  more  so  as,  by  revealing  les-. 
or  more,  according  to  circumstances,  he  could  make  his  ^vi 
dence  subservient  to  CoraUe 's  interests. 

The  two  cabs  pulled  up  almost  simultaneously  outside  tiie 
Essares  house,  where  a  car  was  already  standing.     Corah'' 
ahghted   and   disappeared   through    the   carriage-gate.     Tt 
maid  and  Simeon  also  crossed  the  pavement. 
"  Come  along,"  .said  Patrice  to  the  Senegalese 
The  front-door  was  ajar  ano  Patrice  entered.     In  the  bij; 
hall  were  two  policemen  on  duty.     Patrice  acknowledged  their 
presence  with  a  hurried  movement  of  his  hand  and  passed 
them  with  the  air  of  a  man  wlio  belonged  to  the  house  and 
whose  importance  was  so  great  that  nothing  done  without  him 
could  be  of  any  use. 

The  sounds  .of  his  footsteps  echoing  on  the  Hags  reminded 
him  of  the  fight  of  Bourel  and  his  accomplices.  He  was  on 
the  right  roa^..  Moreover,  there  was  a  drawing-room. on  the 
left,  the  room,  communicating  with  the  library,  to  which 
the  accomplices  had  carried  the  colonel's  body.  Voices  came 
from  the  hbrary.     He  walked  across  the  drawing-room. 

At  that  moment,  he  heard  Coralie  exclaim  in  accents  ot 
terror  : 

"  Oh,  my  God,  it  can't  be  !  .      " 

Two  other  policemen  barred  the  doorway. 
"I'm  a  relation  of  Mme.   Essares',"  he  said,   "her  only 
relation  .     ." 

"  We  have  our  orders,  captain  .     ." 

"  I  know,  of  course.     Be  sure  and  let  no    one    in!     Ya- 
Bon.  stay  here." 
And  he  went  in. 

But,  in  the  immense  room,  a  group^of  six  or  seven  gentle- 
men, no  doubt  commissaries  of  police  and  magistrates,  stood 
in  his  way,  bending  over  something  which  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish.  From  amidst  this  group  Coralie  sud  enly 
appeared  and  came  towards  him.  tottering  and  wringing  her 
hands.  The  housemaid  took  her  nnind  the  waist  and  pressed 
her  into  a  chair. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Patriae. 

"  Madame  is  feeling  faint."  replied  the  woman,  still  quite 
distraught.     "  Oh.  I'm  nearly  off  my  head  ! 
"  But  why  ?     What's  the  reason  ?  " 

"  It's  the   master     .     .     .     just   think  !     .     .     .     Such   -a 
sight  !     ...     It  gave  me  a  turn  too     .     .     ." 
"  What,  sight  ?  " 

On-  of  the  gentlemen  left  the  grou[)  ami  approached  : 
"  is  Madame  Essares  unwell  ?  " 
"  It's  nothing."  said    the  maid.     "  .\    fainting-fit 
She  is  liable  to  these  attacks." 

"  Take  her  away  as  soon  as  she  can  walk.  We  shall  noi 
need  her  any  longer." 

.And.  addressing  Patrice  Behal  with  a  (|ueslioning  air  ; 
"  Cap'.ain  ?      .     .     ." 
Patrice  jnetended  not  to  understand  : 
Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "  we  will  take  Mme.   Essares  away 
Her   presence,    as   you   saj'.    is   unnecessary      Only    I    muv' 
tirst     .     .     ."  ' 

He  moved  aside  to  avoid  his  interlocutor  and,  perceiving 

that  the  group  of  magistrates  had  oixned  out  a  little,  stepped 

forward.     What  he  now  saw  explained  Coralie 's  fainting-fit 

and  the  servant's  agitation.     He  himself  felt  his  flesh  creep  at 
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Coura 

What  we  call  courage  is 
nearly  always  prmarily  a 
display  of  unusual  nerve, 
energy  and  enterprise.  The 
man  who  shows  the  great- 
est courage  in  an  emer- 
gency is  he  who  has  kept 
fit      for     any     emergency.  v 

"PHE  man  who  takes  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
Kruschen  Salts  in  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  every 
day  feels  fit  every  day.  His  body  is  cleansed  of 
impurities,  his  blood  courses  freely  in  his  veins  ; 
he  goes  to  his  work  refreshed,  alert,  keen  and 
vigorous  :  he  feels  ready  for  action  always.  He  gets 
the  best  out  of  himself  and  out  of  life — and  keeps 
at  arm's  length  lassitude,  headaches,  and  inactive 
liver  and  constipation — the  evils  of  sedentary  life. 
Get  the  Kruschen  habit  and  keep  fit. 


per  bottle. 


per  bottle. 


ALL   BRITISH    FOR    160   YEARS. 

Tlie    Case    of    Rheumatism    or    Gout    which     Kruschen 
Salts      cannot      benefit     has      yet      to     ije      discovered. 

Of    all  good    chemists    and    stores    throughout    the    world. 
Sole  Proprietors,  E.GRIFHTHS  HUGHES  I  Kruschen),  Ltd.,  68  Deenssate  Arca.'e,  Mtnchesti 

Ensland. 


Look  for  the 
FOX-HEAD 
—  Label  — 


THE  ONE  WAY 
TO  PUSH  BACK 

the  trench  weather  is  to  -wear 
a  Military  Dexter.  Dexter 
Proofing  (innocent  or  rubbfr) 
denes  even  Trench  Wet.  The 
achievement  is  British,  only 
British,    the     only    British. 

"As  Britisk  as  tne 
Weather — tut  Reliable." 
Supplied   by  Agents  £verywliere 

70/-  to  126/- 


Wallace,  Scott  &.  Co'-  I-til.  (\vhole,a!e),  Glasgow. 

•  •  • 

Head    Depot    in     F^ondon 
FOR    MILITARY   DEXTERS 

GOOCHS.m 

BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W. 


:3r 


El-iVERY'S    "ACTIVE     SERVICE'^ 

^^P  STORMPROOFS 

And     TRENCH     WATERPROOrS. 

ELVERY'S        SERVICE  WATERPROOFS         art 

jiuarantted  to  rt-iist  the  heaviest  possible  raina.  and  are 
st-roiif.'   atid    reliabu;. 
Price  3  gns.    Detachable   Fleece  Linings,   2  gns. 

LAfiD  i-    W  AlKK 

coat  worthy  of  the 

tion  of  al!    ofBcers 

waterproof." 
Snort  Trencti  Waterproof.     In  all  weiRhl> 
and    mudr    >iiital»Ie    for   riding   if    neces- 
sary,  yivum   ilinioiif-li   [irotection.     Prices 
li3/-,      75/-,      S4/-.        Also       supplied      "itii 
detachable    liiiiniis. 
KHAKI  lUBBER   TRENCH    BOOTS. 
WINTER     COtlAFORTS     FOR    SOLDIERS. 
Sugsested   iiselul    .\'mns  Gilts :— Leather 
Cardigans,  42/-;  Uather  Waistcoats,  25/-; 
Waterproof     CJIoves.     7/6;     Air 
Pillows  in  ca.ses.  5/6;   etc.,  et«. 
Write   for  full  list. 


ays  :  "It  is  «  coo<i 
carefnl  considera 
in  need  of  a   real 


^fr^  Waterproof   Specialists    f,f       j      ..  c»        » 

m  ,^       Est  1850    .       51  Conduit  Street 


\k\^^^^s 


And     at    Klephant    House. 


LONDON,    W. 

(One  door  from 
(New  li<md  St.) 
Diililin   and    Cork. 


COMPACT    LIGHT    TENTS. 

We  specialise  in  supplvin":  light-weiglit  lents  for  service  in 

the  field,  as  already  supplied  to  thous.Tiids  of  Officers  of  the 

British  E.xpeditionarv  Forces. 

SPECIALLY  LINED  TENTS   FOR  THE  TROPICS. 

Our  selected  Army  Outfit.  Bivouac  Tent,  (jrnund  Sheet,  BeddinR, 

Bucl<et,    Washbasin    and    Cuisine,  weighs   und.r    7  lbs.  complete. 

Comfy  Sleeping  B»({  {Res.  design).  Wejght  from  1\  lb.     Priee-s,  40/  to  72/6 

LIQHTWEiaHT  TEN  I   bUPPLV  C    .,  DcptTL,  fcl  High  Holborn,  Lonrton 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
a  spectacle  which  was  inhnitely  more  horrible  than  that  of 
the  evening  before. 

On  the  floor,  near  the  fireplace,  almost  at  the  place  where 
he  had  undergone  his  torture,  Essares  Bey  lay  upon  his 
back.  He  was  wearing  the  same  clothes  as  on  the  previous 
day  :  a  brown-velvet  smoking-suit  with  a  braided  jacket. 
His  head  and  shoulders  had  been  covered  with  a  napkin. 
But  one  of  the  men  standing  around,  a  divisional  surgeon  no 
doubt,  was  holding  up  the  napkin  with  one  hand  and  pointing 
to  the  dead  man's  face  with  the  other,  while  he  offered  an  ex- 
planation in  a  low  voice. 

*  And  that  face  .  .  .  but  it  was  hardly  the  word  for  the 
unspeakable «Tiass  of  flesh,  part  of  which  seemed  to  be  charred 
while  the  other  part  formed  no  more  than  a  bloodstained 
pulp,  mixed  with  bits  of  bone  and  skin,  hairs,  and  a  broken 
eye-ball. 

"  Oh,"  Patrice  blurted  out,  "  how  horrible  !  He  was  killed 
and  fell  with  his  head  right  in  the  fire.  That's  how  they 
found  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  man  who  had  already  spoken  to  him  and  who  appeared 
to  be  the  most  important  figure  present  came  up  to  him  once 
more : 

"  May  I  ask  who  you  are  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Captain  Belval,  sir,  a  friend  of  Mme  Essar^,  one  of  the 
wounded  officers  whose  lives  she  has  helped  to  save     .     .     ." 

"  That  may  be,  sir,"  replied  the  important  figure,  "  but  you 
can't  stay  here.  Nobody  must  stay  here,  for  that  matter. 
Monsieur  le  commissaire,  please  order  everyone  to  leave  the 
room,  except  the  doctor,  and  have  the  door  guarded.  Let  no 
one  enter  on  any  pretext  whatever     .     .     ." 

"Sir,"  Patrice  insisted,  "1  have  some  very 'serious  in- 
formation to  communicate." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  it,  captain,  but  later  on. 
You  must  excuse  me  now," 

CHAPTER  VII 
Twenty-Three  Minutes  Past  Twelve 

THE  groat  hall  that  ran  from  the  Rue  Raynouard  to 
the  upper  terrace  of  the  garden  was  fUled  to  half  its 
extent  by  a  wide  staircase,  and  divided  the  Essares 
house  into  two  parts  communicating  only  by  way  of 
the  hall. 

On  the  left  were  the  di"awing-room  and  the  library,  which 
was  followed  by  an  independent  block  containing  a  private 
staircase.  On  the  right  were  a  billiard-room  and  tlie  dining- 
room,  both  with  lower  ceilings.  Above  these  were  Essares 
Bey's  bedroom,  on  the  street  side,  and  Coralie's,  overlooking 
the  garden.  Beyond  was  the  servants'  wing,  where  Old 
Simeon  also  used  to  sleep. 

Patrice  was  asked  to  wait  in  the  bilhard-room,  with  the 
Senegalese.  He  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  Simt'on  and  the  maid  were  shown  in. 

The  old  secretary  seemed  quite  paralysed  by  the  death  of 
his  employer  and  was  holding  forth  under  his  breath,  making 
queer  gestures  as  he  spoke.  Patrice  asked  him  how  things 
were  going  ;    and  the  old  fellow  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  It's  not  over  yet.  .  .  .  There's  something  to  fear.  . 
to  fear !     .     .     .     To-day     .     .     .     presently.     . 

"  Presently  .'  "  asked  Patrice. 

"  Yes     .     .     .     yes,"  said  the  old  man,  trembling. 

He  said  nothing  more.  As  for  the  housemaid,  she  readily 
told  her  story  in  reply  to  Patrice's  questions  : 

"  The  first  surprise,  sir,  this  morning  was  that  there  was  no 
butler,  no  footman,  no  porter.  .Ml  the  three  were  gone. 
Then,  at  half-past  six,  M.  Simeon  came  and  told  us  from 
the  master  that  he  had  locked  him.self  in  his  library 
and  that  he  wasn't  to  be  disturbed  even  for  breakfast.  The 
mistress  was  not  very  well.  She  had  her  chocolate  at  nine 
o'clock.  ...  At  ten  o'clock,  she  went  out  with  M. 
Simt'on.  Then,  after  we  had  done  the  bedrooms,  we  never 
left  the  kitchen.  Eleven  o'clock  came,  twelve  .  .  .  *vand, 
just  as  the  hour  was  striking,  we  heard  a  loud  ring  at  the  front- 
door. I  looked  out  of  the  window.  There  was  a  motor,  with 
four  gentlemen  inside.  I  went  to  the  door.  The  com- 
missary of  police  expained  who  he  was  and  wanted  to  see  the 
master.  I  showed  them  the  way.  The  library-door  was 
locked.  We  knocked  :  -no  answer.  We  shook  it  :  no  answer. 
In  the  end,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  knew  how,  picked  the 
lock.  .  .  .  Then  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  you  can  im- 
agine what  we  saw.  .  .  But  you  can't,  it  was  much  worse, 
because  the  poor  master  at  that  moment  had  his  head  almost 
under  the  grate.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  scoundrels  they  must 
have  been  !  .  .  .  For  they  did  kill  him.  didn't  they  ?  I 
know  one  of  the  gentltemen  said  at  once  that  the  master  had 
died  of  a  stroke  and  fallen  into  the  fire.  Only  my  firm  belief 
IS.      ...  ■ 

Old  Sim 'on  had  listened  without  speaking,  witli  his  head 
still  half  wrapped  up.  shnwino;  only  his  bristly  grey  beard  and 


his  eyes  hidden  behind  their  yellow  spectacles.  But  at  this 
point  of  the  story  he  gave  a  little  chuckle,  came  up  to  Patrice 
jjind  said  in  his  ear  : 


"  There's    something    to    fear 


to    fear  ! 


Make  her  go  away  at  once     .     .     . 
.     .     If  not,  it'll  be  the  worse  f»r 


Mme.  Coralie.  .  . 
make  her  go  away, 
her.     ..." 

Patrice  shuddered  and  tried  to  question  him,  but  could 
learn  nothing  more.  Besides,  the  old  man  did  not  remain. 
A  policeman  came  to  fetch  liim  and  took  him  to  the  library. 

His  evidence  lasted  a  long  time.  It  was  followed  by  the 
depositions  of  the  cook  and  the  housemaid.  Next,  Coralie's 
evidence  was  taken,  in  her  own  room.  At  four  o'clock  another 
car  arrived.  Patrice  saw  two  gentlemen  pass  into  the  hall, 
with  everybody  bowing  very  low  before  them.  He  recognized 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  They 
conferred  in  the  library  for  half  an  hour  and  went  away  again. 
At  last,  shortly  before  five  o'clock,  a  policeman  came  foi 
Patrice  and  showed  him  up  to  the  first  floor.  The  man  tapped 
at  a  door  and  stood  aside.  Patrice  entered  a  small  boudoir, 
lit  up  by  a  wood  fire  by  which  two  persons  were  seated  : 
Coralie  to  whom  he  bowed,  and,  opposite  her,  the  gentleman 
who  had  spoken  to  him  on  his  arrival  and  who  seemed  to  be 
directing  the  whole  enquiry. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  thickset  boay  and  a 
heavy  face,  but  with  bright,   intelligent   eyes. 

"  "The  examining-magistrate,  I  presume,  sir  ?  "  j^sked 
Patrice. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  M.  Masseron,  a  retired  magis- 
trate, specially  appointed  to  clear  up  this  affair  .  .  .  not 
to  examine  it,  as  you  think,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  anything  to  examine." 

"  \\Tiat  ?  "  cried  Patrice,  in  great  surprise.  "  Nothing  to 
examine  ?  " 

He  looked  at  Coralie,  who  kept  -her  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
Then  she  turned  them  on  M.   Masseron,   who   resumed  : 

"  I  have  no  doubt.  Captain  Belval,  that,  when  we  have  said 
what  we  have  to  say,  we  shall  be  agreed  at  aJl  points  .  .  . 
just  as  madame  and  I  are  already  agreed." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it  either,"  said  Patrice.  "  All  the  same,  I 
am' afraid  that  many  of  those  points  remain  unexplained." 

"  Certainly,  but  we  shall  find  an  explanation,  we  shall  find 
it  together.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  know  1  " 
Patrice  waited  for  a  moment  and  then  said  : 
"  I  will  not  disguise  my  astonishment,  sir.  The  story 
which  I  have  to  tell  is  of  some  importance  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  one  here  to  take  it  down.  Is  it  not  to  count  as  evidence 
given  on  oath,  as  a  deposition  which  I  shall  have  to  sign  ?  " 

"  You  yourself.  Captain,  shall  determine  the  value  of  your 
words  and  the  innuendo  which  you  wish  them  to  bear.  For 
the  moment,  we  will  look  on  this  as  a  preliminary  conver- 
sation, as  an  exchange  of  views  relating  to  facts  .  .  . 
touching  which  Mme.  Essares  has  given  me,  I  believe,  the 
same  information  that  j'ou  will  be  able  to  give  me." 

Patrice  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  had  a  vague  impression 
that  there  was  a  private  understanding  between  Coralie  and 
the  magistrate.  He  resolved  to  mamtain  an  attitude  of 
reserve  until  the  magistrate  had  shown  his  hand. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  daresay  madame  has  told  you. 
So  you  know  of  the  conversation  which  I  overheard  yesterday 
at  the  restaurant. 
"  Yes." 

"  And  the,  attempt  to  kidnap  Mme.  Essares  }  " 
"  Yes." 

"  And  the  murder  ?     .     .     ." 
"  Yes." 

"  Mme.  Essares  has  described  to  you  the  blackmailing  scene 
that  took  place  last  night,  with  M.  Essares  for  a  victim,  the 
details  of  the  torture,  the  death  of  the  colonel,  the  handing 
over  of  the  four  millions,  the  conversation  on  the  telephone 
between  M.  Essares  and  a  certain  Gregoire  and,  lastly,  the 
threats  uttered  against  madame  by  her  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Captain  Belval,  1  know  all  this,  that  is  to  say,  all 
that  youj<now  ;  and  I  know,  in  addition,  all  that  I  discovered 
through  my  own  investigations." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  Patrice  repeated.  "  I  see  that  my 
story  becomes  superfluous  and  that  you  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  necessary  factors  to  enable  you  to  draw  your  con- 
clusions." And,  co.itinuing  to  put  rather  than  answer  ques- 
tions, he  added,  ''  May  I  ask  what  inference  you  have  arrived 
at  ? 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  captain,  my  inferences  are  not 
definite.  However,  until  I  receive  some  proof  to  the  contrary, 
I  propose  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  actual  words  of  a  letter 
which  M.  Essares  wrote  to  his  wife  at  about  twelve  o'clock 
this  morning  and  which  we  found  lying  on  his  desk,  unfinished. 
Mme.  Essares  asked  me  to  read  H  and,  if  necessary,  to  com- 
municate the  contents  to  you.  Listen." 
M.  Masseron  proceeded  to  read  the  letter  aloud. 

iTo  be  continued) 
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OUR    NEW 

ALL-LEATHER    PUTTEES 

NEVER  TEAR  OR  FRAY  OUT. 

For  winter  wear 

they  are   unmatched 

These  most  comfortable, 
good-looking  puttees  are 
made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
tan  leather,  and  fasten 
simply  with  one  buckle  at 
bottom.  They  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  even  if 
subjected  to  the  friction  of 
riding,  as  the  edges  never 
tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  speedily  put  on 
or  taken  off,  readily  mould  to 
the  shape  of  the  le^,  are  as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  them 
practically    waterproof. 

The  price  per  pair  is  16/6,  post 
free  inland,  or  postage  abroad 
1/-  extra,  or  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  business  (not 
banker's)  reference,  and  homr 
address.     Please  state  size  of  ca'.i 


GRANT. .o  COCKBURN  ssro^s., 

LTD. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Military   and    Civil    Tailors,    Legging    Makers. 


MILITARV  COM  PASS  KS 

Treated  with  Radium  Compound.     Always  Luminous  at  night  without 
exposure  to  sunlight. 


CAVALRY  SCHOOL 
COMPASS. 


Dial  Floatin|(  in  Liquid 
Quick  Setting. 


Incase. 

£3.1o.O 

"The  ORILUX" 

THE    ONLY    ELECTRIC    LAMP 

WHICH       HAS       STOOD      THE 

TEST     OF     ACTIVE     SERVICE 

FOR    YEARS. 

K.KTRACT3   FROM  LETTERS  FROM  THE 

FRONT :- 
•'  The  most  useful  article  Id  my  kit." 
••  I  hear  nothing  l)ut  prnis*  of  your  lamp 
on  this  .si<le." 

"  You  h.-tve  made  your  name  lanKyua 
amongst  officers.*' 

pHE  ORILUX  LAMP  is  fitted  with  switches 

J  for  intermittent  and  for  comtant  light. 
The  lisht  cAn  ht  turned  on  withoit  opening 
the    ca«e,     which    is    fltted    witli    a    hood    to 

thr.,*     the     liBl.t    downwards,     '1  lie  case  U  profided  with  loops  for  attaching  to  the 

kelt    and   proTision  is   made   la  it  for  carrying  a  spare  balb. 


'Price     ^1    .   1   .  O 


/  Postage  to  the 
\  Front.  1,/.  extra 


) 


Extra    Baftery    in   eealed   tin,  V.   (Postage  to  the  Front,  1/.  extra). 
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There  can   be   no   getting  wet   in   an 
"  Equitor,'*  the  really  waterproof  coat 
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and    with   a   sBug   Jeece   woollen 
liung       buttoned       in       becomes 

an  excellent  great-coat  in 
which  to  "  travel  light," 
heedless  of  cold  or  ram. 
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fleece  woollen  lining  (dctachahle),  will 
not  oaly  keep  a  man  bone  dry 
through  the  heaviest  and  most  last- 
in¥  down^xjUT.  but  will  also  warmly 
protect  him  in  biting  cold  weather, 
and  may  tlierefore  be  relied  upon  to 
mim-ni-te  the  ill-effects  of  enforced  e.x- 
posure  at  nifilit. 

In  our  light-weight  No.  31  material, 
the  price  ot  the  "Equitor"  la  92/6; 
of  our  No.  2J  cashmere,  a  medium- 
weight  cloth,  IIS/- ;  without  apron 
(either  cloth),  17/6  less,  with  belt,  6/- 
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The  detachable  fleece  Inner  coat  can 
be  had  in  two  qualities— No.  1  (flno 
wool),      62/6;      No.      2,       ill. 

When  ordering  an  "Equitor"  Coat 
Diease  state  height  and  chest  measure 
and  send  remittance  (which  will  be 
returned  It  the  coat  is  not  approved), 
or  give  home  address  and  business 
(not  banker's)  reference. 
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Start    the    New     Year    with    a 


Here  It  is! — the  pen  that  will  see  you  comfortably 
through  every  writing  task  of  1917.  Yes,  and  for  years 
to  come !  A  pen  ever-ready,  ever-right.  A  pen  which 
is   a   pleasure   to   handle   and   an    inspiration    to   use. 

THE  LEVER  POCKET  SELF-FILLER. 
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Side-csir.  The  great  reliability  and  economy 
of  the  B.S.A.,  combined  with  the  special 
advantages  of  the  B.S.A.  countershaft  three- 
speed  gear,  have  made  the  B.S.A.  one  of 
the  most  popular  combinations  for  either 
long  or  short  journeys. 
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Lord  GarVagh 

Writes : — 

YOU  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  I  have 
tried  several  other  makes  of  single  cylinder 
machines,  but  greatly  disliked  their  roughness, 
whereas  the  great  smoothness  of  running  of 
the  B.S.A.  engine  was  a  revelation.  i  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  to  obtain  such  silky 
running     with     any     single     cylinder     engine.' 
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Berlin,    August    5th,    1914 

The  Berlin  papers  declared  that   the  poputation,   mad   with  joy,  drank  champagne  and  danced  in   the  streets 
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NOT    PERTINENT 

THE  Note   which   the   President   of   the   United 
States  has  addressed  to  the  belligerent  nations 
is   not   pertinent.     Had   Mr.    Wilson   chosen    to 
write  it,   say,   two    years    ago,   it    would    have 
been  more    opportune    and    more    comprehensible,    and 
so  far  as  the  Allies  were  concerned,  the  concrete  objects 
•  for  which  the  war  was  being  waged  could  have  been  stated 
in  half-a-dozen  words.     Britain  was  fighting  in  defence 
of  her  pledged  word  to  Belgium  ;    France  and  Russia 
were  defending  their  soil  against  the  aggression  of  the 
Central   Empires.     Germany   had   b'-oken   her    pledged 
word   to   Belgium   because   in   her    expressed     opinion 
tims  was  the  essence  of  success  over  France  and  Russia, 
and  she  feared  delay  had  her  armies  been  flung  against 
the  French  fortified  frontier  of  Alsace-Lorraine.     Trusting 
implicitly  in  his  armed  might,  the  Kaiser,  as  a  studied 
part  of  his  military  strategy,  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
atrocities  in  Belgium  and  the  invaded  districts  of  France 
which  had  never  been  excelled  in  the  cruellest  wars  of 
mediseval    and   barbaric    times.     Surely    that    was   the 
right     hour    for     the    President    of     a     great     neutral 
nation,  who  had  at  heart  "  the  future  peace  of  the  world  " 
and  who  recognised  that   "  no  nation  in  the  civiHsed 
world  can  be  said  in  truth  to  stand  outside  the  influence 
of    the    war,"    to     speak.      His    words    would    have 
been  pertinent  ;    his  Note  to  the  point.     But  two  years 
ago  the  silence  was  unbroken.      Belgium  dripped  with 
innocent  blood,  wantonly  shed  beside  the  altar  of  her 
liberties,  and  the  White  House  was  dumb. 

Two  years  have  passed.  Serbia,  Poland  and ,  a  large 
part  of  Roumania  have  shared  the  fate  of  Belgium  and 
the  northern  districts  of  France,  and  the  agonies  of  the 
latter  countries  have  been  intensified  by  a  process  of 
Babylonian  captivity.  Only  a  small  remnant  is  left  of 
the  A.rmenian  populations,  which  have  been  destroyed 
with  a  wanton  thoroughness  that  would  have  evoked 
mercy  in  anj^  other  breast  than  the  heart  of  a  Hun,  who 
regards  all  humanity  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  for 
Prussian  ambitions.  And  now  at  last  the  President 
speaks.  "  He  takes  the  liberty  of  caUing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the  belli- 
gerents on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war  are 
virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in  general  terms  to  their 
own  peoples  and  to  the  u-oyld."  The  italics  are  ours. 
Are  we  seriously  to  understand  that  the  death-cries  of 
the  butchered  nationalities  have  not  reached  the  ears  of 


the  President,  quick  as  they  are  to  catch  the  genera^ 
terms  of  German  statesmen  ?  Dots  Mr.  Wilson  attribute 
no  significance  to  repeated  acts  of  merciless  inhumanity  ? 
He  has  at  his  disposal  ample  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  truth  of  the  devastation  and  defilement  caused  by 
the  war-chariots  of  the  Huns,  for  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  played  a  noble  part  in  mitigating,  so 
far  as  lay  within  their  pow  er,  the  cruelties  of  German 
mihtary  occupation.  But ,  does  he  seriously  accept  the 
words  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
Kaiser's  measures  of  frightfulness  by  land  and  sea  ? 

No  better  answer  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Note  than 
in  the  very  words  which  appeared  in  this  column  last 
week  before  his  Note  was  published  :  "  The  end  for  whicli 
we  are  fighting  does  not  consist  in  certain  terms  which 
we  are  now  prepared  to  state  nor  in  any  scheme  for  the 
sparing  in  this  or  that  degree  of  the  enemy.  The  end 
which  we'  are  now  approaching  is  Complete  Military 
Victory,  and  only  when  that  is  achieved  will  the  opinion  of 
free  men  tolerate  the  discussion  of  further  matters  upon  ^ 
such  success."  There  is  nothing  more  that  can  be  use- 
fully said  on  these  peace  proposals ,  no  matter  whence  they 
emanate.  We  are  resolved  to  destroy,  to  wipe  out  the 
corporate  tradition  and  the  spiritual  organism  which 
has  threatened  us.  We  are  determined  to  put  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  thought  themselves  our  superiors 
a  conviction  that  they  are  our  inferiors.  "  The  whole  story 
of  the  human  race  "■ — we  are  still  quoting  what  we  wrote 
last  week^"  consists  in  the  affirmation  through  battle 
of  one  will  over  another.  The  conquering  will  has  sur- 
vived and  the  concjuered  will  has  gone  under."  Were  a 
concrete  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  saying  demanded, 
everyone  would  point  unhesitatingly  to  the  American  War 
of  Secession.  The  spirit  which  animates  the  British  Empire 
and  indeed  all  the  Allies  in  this  hour  cannot  be  more 
exactly  or  more  finely  expressed  than  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
words  :  "  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  towards 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
fight,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  that  we  are  in." 

The  work  has  been  none  of  our  seeking.  It  was  thrust 
on  us  by  the  Hohenzollerns'  mad  craving  for  world 
domination.  ^Ve  are  fighting  not  for  ourselves  but  for 
posterity,  and  courage  shall  not  fail  us.  The  wish  has 
no  doubt  often  been  father  to  the  thought  that  the  war 
would  have  been  over  before  this ,  but  three  years  was  the 
period  set  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  length  of  time  de- 
fined in  the  raising  of  the  new  armies  now  carrying  on 
the  struggle.  There  is  no  reason  for  Mr.  Wilson  to 
imagine  it  would  have  ended  in  shorter  time.  And 
when  he  writes  that  "  every  part  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind  has  felt  the  burden  and  terror  of  this  unpreced- 
ented contest  of  arms,"  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth 
that  those  of  this  great  family  who  have  already  sur- 
rendered sons  to  secure  libeiiy  to  the  nations  stand  in  a 
different  position  from  others  who  have  for  the  most  part 
been  onlookers.  Every  life  that  has  been  laid  down 
is  a  new  pledge  that  those  in  whom  the  breath  of  life 
remains  shall  not  weaken  until  military  victory  iscomplete. 
There  is  a  duty  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living,  and 
the  former  weighs  heavier  in  the  scale  at  a  great  national 
crisis  like  the  present.  This  duty  is  the  animating 
principle  which  inspires  the  nation  to  accept  uncom- 
plainingly every  self-sacrifice  that  its  leaders  demand 
of  it.  The  full  strength  of  our  resolution  has  not  yet  been 
gauged  ;  there  are  still  unplumbed  depths  in  the  character 
of 'the  British  democracies.  At  Crecy  the  knights  dis- 
mounted and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  wi.th  the  archei-s, 
and  so  the  battle  was  won.  And  it  is  exactly  the  same 
in  this  fight.  The  whole  Empire  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  irrespective  of  class  and  social  distinctions. 
I-Iowe\'er  good  and  well  meaning  may  be  the  intentions 
of  the  peace-makers,  their  voice  is  as  tinkling  cymbals 
until  the  ti-umpets  of  \ictory  sound. 
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1917 

By    Hilaire    Belloc 


THE  drag,  upon  operations  which  mid-winter 
necessarily  impo>es  has  been  einphasi/od  in  the 
past  week  by  an  almost  complete  lull.  With 
the  exception  of  a  slight  Russian  retirement  in  the 
North  Dobrudja  there  has  been  no  movement  or 
attempted  movement  in  any  theatre  of  war  during  these 
days. 

the  moment  is  therefore  suitable  for  some  revit-w 
of  the  military  position  as  a  whole  at  this  close  of  the 
year  and  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Allies  enter  1917. 

The  Debit  Side 

We  shall  do  well  to  begin  such  an  appreciation  by  as 
emphatic  a  statement  as  possible  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Allies  still  labour.  They  are  nothing  to  what 
were  the  disabilities  of  the  Allies  two  years  ago  or  even 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  if  ill-instructed  opinion  was 
then  less  gloomy  than  it  is  now  that  is  the  fault  not  of 
surrounding  circumstances  but  of  its  ignorance  of  those 
circumstances. 

But  though  our  disabilities  are  less  by  far  than  they 
were,  especially  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  enemy, 
yet  they  are  formidable  in  themselves.  And  it  is  per- 
haps the  fact  that  they  have  been  unknown  in  previous 
wars  upon  such  a  scale  that  has  unduly  depressed  the 
public  mind. 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  especially  with  some  one 
or  other  of  these  disabilities,  and  oddly  enough  a  full 
acquaintance  with  some  one  seems  to  affect  a  man  more 
than  a  general  conspectus  of  the  whole.  It  is  paradoxical 
but  true  that  a  person  Surveying  the  whole  field  of  our 
difficulties  sees  the  future  more  cheerfully  than  one' 
who  has  specialised  upon  a  particular  corner  of  that 
field. 

But  \s-hether  it  be  to  our  gratification  or  no  the  im- 
portant matter  in  all  )udj,ment  is  the  exactitude  of  evi- 
dence, so  we  will  begin  by  tabulating  the  series  of  handicaps 
under  wliich  the  Alliance  suffers. 

I.  The  Communications  of  the  Alliance  are  exceed- 
inglv  long,  in  the  main  maritime,  and  therefore  perpetually 
vulnerable. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  point.  By  far  the 
most  important  strategic  point  against  us,  and  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Communications  do  not  quite  mean  in  the  present  war 
wliat  they  have  meant  in  the  past. 

•Under  modern  conditions,  that  is,  under  the  twofold 
necessity  of  highly  specialised  instruments,  and  wholly 
mobilised  nations,  the  true  character  of  communications 
is  a  trajectory  between  the  manufactory  and  e\en  the  mine 
and  forest  and  the  front. 

When  Napoleon  went  into  Russia  in  1S12  his  com- 
munications grew  long  enough,  Hea\en  knows  I  They 
were  hundreds  of  miles  long  before  he  had  reached  Moscow, 
and  he  had  lost  upon  them  by  that  time  more  than  three- 
(|uarters  of  his  total  strength.  Still  he  coulil  regard  the 
Valley  of  the  Vistula,  01  even  that  of  the  Nicmen,  as  his 
base.  The  things  that  were  required  for  war  at  that  time 
were  for  the  most  part  to  hand  in  any  occupied  and  settled 
district  from  which  the  operations  started. 

To-day  that  is  not  the  case,  both  because  the  instru- 
ments necessary  to  war  are  so  highly  specialised  and 
because  their  numbers  are  so  vastly  increased.  The 
Allies  have  not,  for  instance,  betvs-een  them  all  the  mere 
metal  required  for  the  war  ;  the  Western  .'Mlies  have,  not 
the  food  required  for  it.  They  are  within  a  close  margin 
of  the  coal  retpiired  for  it.  A  great  proportion  of  things 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  must  come 
to  them  from  far  over  sea  and  often  from  inland  districts 
which  add  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  communications  even 
before  the  sea  voyage  begins. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  that  one  main 
branch  of  the  Russian  communications  alone  is  nearly 
14,000  miles  long  and  invohes  at  least  two  tranship- 


ments, and  that  some  6,000  nv'lcs  of  that  trajei  ini\  is 
oceanic.  Another  \  ital  Russian  communication  is  nearly 
.5.000  miles  long,  is  inlerrupted  by  the  Arctic  ice, 
and  the  Arctic  clarkness,  constantly  exposed  to  the 
submarine,  and  necessitates  one  most  diliicult  piece  of 
transhipment  at  the  junction  of  the  land  and  water 
communications. 

The  Salonika  communications  are.  for  the  greater  and 
latter  part,  wholly  maritime,  equally  subject  to  the  sub- 
marine menace:' in  one  case  nearly  2,000,  in  another 
some  3,000  miles  long.  While  even  for  the  fully 
equipped  Western  Allies  there  are  certain  most  important 
branches  of  communications  which  involve  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  supply  of  food  stretches 
further  afield  to  .A.ustralasia  and  to  the  East. 

.Now  communications  of  this  sort,  immensely  lengthy 
and  largely  maritime,  do  not  compare  for  difficulty  with 
the  easy  internal,  comparatively  short  railway  communica- 
tions of  the  enejuy.  Maritime  communications  have 
always  been  more  vulnerable  than 'land  communications, 
even  when  there  was  no  under-sea  lighting  and  when  the 
radius  of  action  of  the  maritime  defensive  was  limited 
to  the  range  of  the  gun.  To-day  they  are  far  more 
vulnerable. 

Again,  these  very  lengthy  maritime  communications 
in\olve  an  expenditure  of  transport  far  more  serious  than 
the  land  communications  of  the  enemy.  It  is  true  that 
weight  of  metal  for  weight  of  metal,  and  ton  of  coal 
for  ton  of  coal,  a  big  ship  is  a  more  efficient  vehicle  than 
a  train  of  trucks  drawn  by  a  locomotive,  but  it  is  much 
slower,  it  involves  transhipment,  and  it  works  upon  a 
less  amount  of  available  stock.  The  rolling  stock  of  the 
Central  flowers  is,  like  the  rolling  stock  of  England  and 
I'Vance  and  Italy, -sufficient,  if  no  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  land  communications  of  those  belligerents.  But 
the  enormous  maritime  communications,  upon  which  the 
Allies  so  largely  depend,  have  "put  a  far  more  serious 
strain  upOn  the  existing  tonnage  of  the  world.  That 
is  why  the  enemy  has  concentrated  upon  the  reduction 
of  that  tonnage  without  any  regard  to  decency  or  honour, 
or  to  the  common  conscience  of  civilization.  'Ihe 
reaction  is  felt  in  every  department.  It  affects  domestic 
fuel,  the  staples  of  food,  hghting ;  everything. 

I  have  emphasized  my  first  point  at  this  length,  because 
it  is  without  doubt  themost  important  of  the  drawbacks 
under  whicii  the  Alliance  suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
enemy. 

2.    The  Allies  are  strategically  separated. 

This  is  an  accident  inevitable  to  the  conditions,  the 
geographical  conditions,  under  which  the  war  is  being 
fought. 

It  lias  two  bad  effects,  one  in  the  field  of  main  .strategy 
and  one  in  the  field  of  supply. 

Separation  and  Supply 

In  the  lifld  of  sui)i)ly  the  Eastbrn  portion  of  the 
Alliance,  that  is  the  Russian  Empire  to  which  we  must 
now  add  Roumania,  has  a  surplus  of  food,  of  wood,  of  oil, 
and  suffers  from  a  grave  deficit  of  industrial  power. 
The  \\estern  Allies  now  at  last  enjoy  a  surplus  of  in- 
dustrial power,  though  their  material  must  come  from 
outside  their  own  boundaries  to  a  large  extent. 

Suppose  the  Alliance  to  be  not  separated  geographically, 
but  united  as  are  the  Allied  territories  of  the  enemy,  it 
would  be  clear  that  in  such  a  case  this  handicap  would 
disappear.  The  immense  stores  of  raw  material  now 
shut  up  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  by  the  closed  Darda- 
nelles would  in  that  case  be  poured  into  the  granaries, 
manufaclorii's  and  stores  of  England,  Erance  and  Italy. 
C^onvtrs.ly,  the  \\est  could  munition  t'he  East  as  easily 
as  Bohemia  and  \\estphalia  and  Silesia  munition  Hungary, 
Bulgari;>.  and  Turkey  to-day. 

As  it  is  the  handicap  is  as  permanent  as  it  is 
^ir'on^.     The    East    is  munitinncd   witli  urcat  diffirnlty, 
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spasmodically  and  insufficiently,  while  the  permanent 
anxiety  of  the  West  is  raw  material  and  food. 

In  the  held  of  strategy  this  geographicalse  paration. 
also  has  its  strong  adverse  effect.  The  Alliance  cannot, 
could  not,  even  if  it  had  one  united  command,  move 
troops  at  will  and  exercise  pressure  at  will  upon  any 
sector  of  any  front.  It  is  as  limited  in  this  respect  as  the 
enemy  would  be  should  he  be  compelled  by  some  im- 
passable barrier  running  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps  to 
use  his  forces  in  two  quite  separate  groups,  each  succeed- 
ing or  failing  in  its  own  sphere,  and  each  unable  to  rein- 
force the  other.  All  that  the  Alliance  can  do  to  rectify 
this  disability  is  to  co-ordinate  its  various  efforts,  as  for 
example  the  great  offensive  of  Brussiloff  was  co-ordinated 
last  June  with  the  Italian  resistance  to  the  enemy  offen- 
sive in  the  Trentino.  But  valuable  and  necessary  as 
such  co-ordination  is,  true  as  it  is  that  for  general  pur- 
poses the  Alliance  considers  all  the  various  fronts  as 
one,  it  is  still  no  more  than  a.'pis-allcr,  it  does  not  replace 
true  unity  of  action,  which  is  only  possible  to  com- 
manders who  have  all  their  commands  in  touch  with  one 
centre  and  a\'ailable  over  any  part  of  one  unbroken  field. 

3.    Tlic  Alliance  is  a  Confederation. 

This  is  a  moral,  not  a  material  or  purely  strategic 
point.  And  while  we  are  considering  the  disability  it 
involves,  we  must  not  forget  the  moral  advantages  it 
also  con\-eys.  Of  these,  however,  I  will  speak  later. 
For  the-  })rescnt  I  am  considering  only  the  disabilities. 

Prussian  Control 

The  enemy  is  for  the  purposes  of  will  and  direction 
one  long  established  and  purely  military  power,  Prussia, 
whicii  has  the  complete  control  of  a  great  number  of 
dependents.  It  has  under  its  control,  first  of  all  and 
absolutely  the  Northern  Germanics  other  than  the  purely 
Prussian,  and  about  a  third  of  the  Polish  race.  It  has 
further,  under  its  complete  control,  and  organized  from 
long  before  the  war,  under  the  modern  title  of  "  The  (ler- 
man  Empire,"  certain  of  the  Southern  (iermanies  and 
particularly  Bavaria.  The  modern  German  Empire 
was,  on  its  political  side,  far  from  being  entirely  Prussia, 
though  it  was  constructed  in  the  interests  of  Prussia  ancl 
was  mainly  a  Prussian  thing,  but  on  its  military  side 
it  was  entirely  Prussian.  The  superficial  autonomy  of 
Bavaria,  and  two  other  lesser  military  groups  within  it 
was  unimportant  and  wholly  disappeared  under  the 
conditions  of  war.  Prussia,  even  before  the  war,  over- 
shadowed and  to  a  considerable  extent  directed  the. 
military  policy  of  the  Southern  Germanics  outside  the 
modern  German  Empire,  that  is,  the  German-speaking 
people  of  Austria  proper  ;  there  was  only  excluded  from 
the  control  German-speaking  districts  of  Switzerland. 
Through  their  unity  under  the  Crown  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorraine  Prussia  similarly  overshadowed  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  directed"  the  military  force  represented 
by  the  native  Bohemian  populationjialf  the  Southern 
Slavs,  a  great  body  of  the  Polish  people,  the  Hungarians, 
and  such  Roumanians  as  were  subject  to  the  Hungarians. 

\Micn  war  came,  this  control  was  accidentally  and 
suddenly  emphasized  by  the  peril  in  which  Austria- 
Hungary  found  herself.  She  suffered  grave  defeat  at  the 
very  outset,  nothing  but  unity  under  Prussian  control 
could  save  her,  and  from  about  October  or  November, 
1914,  that  control  was  absolute. 

In  a  somewhat  less  strict  fashion  Prussia  controlled 
the  Bulgarian  military  unit  when  that  unit  came  into  the 
field  against  us  last  year,  and  with  the  opening  of  the 
communications  to  Constantinople,  Prussia  acquired  full 
control  of  the  Turkish  contingents  as  well.  When  I  say 
"  full  control,"  I  must  mention  later  the  disabilities 
attaching  to  the  new  Allies,  which  could  not  be  used 
everywhere  and  anywhere  as  could  the  forces  of  the  two 
Central  Powers.  But  meanwhile,  those  two  Eastern 
Allies  were  but  Small  additions,  though  important,  to 
the  vast  resources  of  the  original  belligerents,  obeying 
the  governments  of  Vienna,  Buda  Pest  and  Berlin. 
Absolute  unity  of  control  existed  over  the  vast  majority 
of  the  forces  deployed  against  us,  and  a  considerable 
measure  of  unity  over  the  whole. 

The  Alliance  enjoyed  no  such  military  advantage.  It 
was  composed  originally  of  three  great"  Powers,  each  of 
which  had  had  a  perfectly  distinct  military  organisation, 
each  of  which  had  liad  political  aims  of  its  own,  neces- 


sarily divergent  in  many  respects  even  from  those  of  its 
friends.  A  fourtli  great  Power,  Italy,  joined  the  Alliance 
last  year  bringing  in  valuable  new  resources,  but  also  a 
separate  military  machine  and  political  objects  which 
were  those  of  its  own  traditions  and  necessities.  Disaster 
would  have  increased  unity — but  it  was  a  price  which, 
thank  God,  we  had  not  to  pay — and  the  very  advantages 
flowing  from  a  confederation  of  proud,  strong  and  in- 
dependent nations  involved  of  its  nature  the  disability, 
not  of  a  divided,  but  of  a  confederated  control. 

It  involved  discussion,  balance  and  arrangement. 

The  .position  of  Britain  in  the  confederation  alone  is  a 
striking  example  of  what  I  mean.  Britain  originally 
supplied  to  the  Alliance  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
her  sea  power,  upon  land  no  more  than  a  small,  though 
excellent,  expeditionary  force.  Britain,  by  an  effort,  the 
parallel  to  which  does  not  exist  in  all  history,  and  which 
posterity  will  regard  as  the  noblest  and  most  successful 
example  of  national  energy,  produced  within  two  years 
an  armed  force  as  it  were  out  of  nothing  :  An  armed 
force  multiplied  in  some  branches  a  hundredfold,  but 
that  could  only  be  done  upon  lines  essentially  national, 
local  and  peculiar.  The  very  success  of  that  stupendous 
piece  of  creation  was  an  object-lesson  in  the  separate 
moral  qualities  and  separate  political  genius  of  one  out 
of  the  four  Allies. 

Now  a  confederation  of  this  sort,  in  spite  of  the  very 
great  moral  value  it  has  o\-cr  the  enemy's  conditions — • 
to  winch  moral  value  we  shall  return  in  a  moment— has 
also  the  ob\-ious  disadvantage  of  replacing  immediate 
decision  by  conference  and  single  action  by  multiple 
action.  This  is  not  only  inevitable,  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be  inevitable. 

It  is  the  price  paid  for  something  well  worth  that 
price,  but  it  is  a  high  price  and  we  must  recognise  it. 

Such  are  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  the 
present  disabilities  of  the  Alliance  fall.  I  do  not  include 
that  disability  in  material,  which  I  have  so  often  em- 
phasized in  these  columns,  because  it  is  included  in  the 
first  division  of  the  length  and  vulnerability  of  our  true 
communications  as  compared  with  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  controls  much  the  greater  part  of  the  plant, 
machinery,  mines,  and  skilled  artisan  labour  of  Europe. 
There  lie  within  its  lines  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
this  sort  of  resources  available  within  our  Continent. 
But  as  it  is  this  which  has  compelled  us  to  the  maritime 
supply  of  which  I  have  spoken  it  would  be  counting  things 
twice  over  if  I  were  to  make  of  it  a  separate  category. 

We  suffer,  then,  from  these  three  great  drawbacks  : 

(i)  Length  and  vulnerabihty  of  communication. 

(2)  Physical  separation  between  East  and  West. 

(3)  Confedei-acy. 

So  much  for  the  Debit  side.     Wliat  of  the  Credit  ? 

The  Credit  Side 

If  we  examine  soberly  the  contiast  between  the  enemy's 
position  and  our  own  at  this  entry  into  the  year  1917, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
account  matter  which  much  mare  than  compensates  for 
the  drawbacks  just  considered.  We  shall  find  that  an 
enemy  authority  drawing  up  a  balance-sheet  with  the 
desire  to  obtain  a  true  judgmej.it  and  to  avoid  false 
political  effect  would  discover  tha;t  balance  to  be  heavily 
against  him. 

Let  us  tabulate  those  disadvan'cages  of  his. 

They  are  again  three  :  The  Blockade  ;  The  absence 
of  combined  effort— a  moral  pofmt— -and  lastly,  much 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  exhaustion  of  effectives, 

I.   The  Blockade. 

The  effect  of  the  Blockade,  which  Bnitish  Naval  power 
has  established,  is  somewhat  obscured,  from  the  public 
vision  by  its  gradual  accomplishment  amd  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  its  results.  In  other  wo  rds,  because  too 
much  was  expected  of  it,  too  little  is  understood  of  its 
value. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  1  discuss  whether 
or  no  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  immediate  or  a 
gradual  policy  of  blockade  were  advisable.  There  were  very 
weighty  arguments  upon  either  side.  1  hey  were  fullv 
considered.  I  myself  brought  forward  ir  i  these  columns 
in  the  first  autumn  of  the  war,  all  that  cc  mid  be  said  for 
the  prevention  of  any  cotton  from  enteri  ng  the  Central 
Empires.     But  I  know  what  necessities  \  :ould  be  urged 
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iip*>n  tho  other  sido.  At  any  rati-,  the  judfiiiHiii  ua- 
tiiken  to  lit  thost^  arf,'uim'nts  afjainst  an  immediate  ami 
conipktc  blockailf  (whi<h  would  lia\c  involM'd  M)nn  - 
tlun(<  liko  the  control  of  jiosverful  noutrak,  and  iiidcid 
of  ail  Europe  as  well)  prevail.  The  task  was  unikrtakeu 
of  excluding  from  the  Central  Powers  by  negotiation  and 
by  gradual  steps  first  one,  then  another,  and  at  last  all 
of  the  materials  necessary  to  their  prosecution  of  ih'' 
war. 

It  Is  simply  true  that  that  process  has  now  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  extended.  The  blockade 
is  as  full  and  as  severe  as  we  can  hope  to  make  it  until 
iwlitical  conditions  shall  change  and  until  the  last  phas  • 
of  the  war  shall  leave  no  neutral  with  any  illusion  as  to 
its  outcome. 

The  second  and  more  important  aspect  of  tho  blockadi.- 
must  now  Iw  considc-red.  There  has  been  disappoint- 
nvjnt  because  the  Blockade  had  not,  has  not  yet  had, 
and  of  its  nature  can  never  have  certain  effects  popularl\' 
demanded-of  it. 

The  Blockade,  at  its  present  stage,  does  not  comps.1 
Peace.  It  does  not  disarm  the  Central  Poweis  and  their 
two  minor  Allies.  There  is  no  famine  in  any  but  the 
rhetorical  use  of  that  word  ;  there  is  no  one  absolutt- 
essential  of  warfare  absolutely  lacking. 

But  what  the  blockade  docs  is  to  embarrass  tho  enemy 
very  severely,  politically  and  materially,  and  that  em- 
barrassment is  increasing  and  is  cumulative.  That  is  the 
value  of  the  bkx-kade  and  the  value  is  very  high.  The 
enemy  is  fed,  but  he  is  insufficiently  fed,  that  is  true  even 
of  some  portions  of  his  armed  forces.  He  is  not  in- 
sufikiently  munitioned  :  he  has  all  the  main  material  that 
he  requires,  but  he  has  to  use  it  under  a  heavy  and  an 
increasing  strain  :  poUtically  he  has  been  compelled  to 
experiments  in  universal  civic  control  upon  the-  pattern 
of  his  univ^-sal  military  control,  and  those  experiments 
have  broken  down.  The  separate  political  units  of 
\\  iiicli  his  )x>wer  is  made  up  may  be  treated  almost  as  one 
for  military  purposes.  It  has  proved  impossible  to  treat 
them  as  one  for  economic  purposes.  Prussia  has  hero 
failed  to  prove  the  master.  She  has  had  to  give  way  and 
to  permit  plenty  in  one  quarter  and  grave  distress  in 
another.  It  is  in  the  last  phase  of  the  war  that  this 
crack  in  her  organisation  wUl  develop.  But  it  is  already 
apparent  and  it  is  serious.  In  one  jiarticular  item,  wool, 
that  is  winter  clothing,  all  the  Alliance  against  us  is  very 
seriously  hit  indeed.  In  crther,  the  staple  food  of  North 
Germany,  potatoes,  nature  has  come  to  our  aid  by  re- 
stricting the  harvest.  In  a  third,  fatty  matters,  a 
dilemma  has  long  appeared  Ix'tween  their  use  for  food  and 
their  use  for  the  manufacttire  of  explosives  and  lub- 
ricants. The  enemy  has  chosen  to  lose  their  value  as 
food  in  some  degree  amd  to  safeguard  their  value  as 
material.  But  he  has  siaffered  a  severe  strain  already 
from  that  dilemma,  and  it. is  a  strain  which  will  neces- 
sarily increase. 

There  is  anotlier  aspect  of  the  blockade  which  is  some- 
times forgotten.  It  ante-«datcs  by  many  weeks  the  point 
of  exhaustion  because  the  enemy,  or  at  least  North  Ger- 
many, must  consider  not  only  her  exhaustion  in  supplies 
at  any  particular  momeut;  but  the  time  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  re-stock  after  3ier  defeat.  Were  she  prepared 
to  capitulate  to-morrow,  it  would  be  some  months  before 
she  could  resume,  in  the  mere  matter  of  food,  her  normal 
life,  and  two  or  three  before  the  present  strain  would 
be  relieved  at  all.  In  a/her  words,  she  will  not  relieve 
that  strain  even  at  tV  moment  she  capitulates.  It 
would  only  be  relieved  V)n^'  after,  and  thus  the  moment 
when  the  strain  can  noi  lonjicr  be  born  is  ante-dated 

2.     The  Absence  of  Combined  Effort. 

It  may  first  apperir  paradoxical  to  put  down  as  a  factor 
against  the  enemy's  position  that  he  "  suffers  from  an 
absence  of  rombrned  effort."  We  have  already  said 
that  one  of  his  lyceat  assets  was  unity  in  the  direction 
of  his  effort,  or  rather  singleness  therein.  But  there 
is  no  paradox.  I  or  the  word  "  single  "  is  the  opposite 
of  the  word  "  com  bincd."  By  so  much  as  a  confederation 
of  strong,  equal  a  nd  differentiated  powers  suffers  on  the 
military  side  fron  1  the  lack  of  single  control  it  gains  if  it 
is  disciplined  and  eagerly  concerned  for  a  common  goal 
in  the  power  of  nr  mtual  co-operation  and  advice. 

Let  me  give  f  .vo  examples  of  this,  a  negative  and  a 
positive  one. 

The     neg'ati\'<j      onr     i-     tli.'    Tp^ntir.o    ffo-'-'i.     Tliat 


breakdown  was  one  ol  tin-  (.qdial  iiii:i>,  ni  ihe  war.  It 
was  imposed  upon  the  shadowy  Anstrian  command 
by  Berlin.  A  Prussian  staff  planned  it  ;  a  Prussian 
political  direction  insisted  upon  it  ;  Prussian  officers 
even  directed  its  details  upon  the  spot.  It  was  the 
twin  brother  of  Verdun.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
an  independent  .Austria,  a  great  power  which  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  military  success  upon  its  own  Hues  and 
within  its  own  tradition,  would  have  been  consenting  to 
such  a  folly.  The  Austrian  authorities  must  have  known 
— for  each  natif)n  knows  its  own  internal  moral  an^l 
methods  better  than  another— what  i)rice  would  have  to 
be  paid,  and  that  price  was  paid  immediately  and  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  war.  The  price  paid  was  the  com- 
plete collapse  in  Galicia  and  the  loss  in  one  operation  of 
800,000  men,  half  of  wliom  were  actually  taken  prisoners. 

A  disaster  of  that  sort,  due  to  the  impotence  of  one 
member  of  the  .A.Uiance,  would  have  been  impossible  upon 
our  side.  Each  member  of  the  Alliance  has  made  military 
errors,  but  none  has  been  able  to  involve  all  the  others 
directly  in  the  consequences  of  a  misjudgment. 

Now  for  the  positive  example.  The  Alliance  has 
elaborated,  particularly  in  the  West,  a  new  tactical 
method  which  will  win  the  war.  It  n^ached  its  perfection. 
It  was  almost  created  this  summer.  We  saw  it  rapidly 
increasing  in  value  upon  the  Somme  as  the  summer 
proceeded.  I  described  it  in  my  last  issue.  Its  char- 
acteristic is  the  infliction  by  a  local  offensive  of  greater  losses 
upon  the  defence  by  far  than  the  offensive  suffers.  We  saw- 
it  gradualh'  coming  into  play  as  the  Somme  operations 
proceeded.  It  was  triumphant  at  Beaumont  Hamel.  Wa 
saw  it  in  the  two  heavy  blows  which  have  disengaged  the 
Verdun  sector,  Douaumont  and  Poivre  Hill  the  other  day. 
The  mere  prisoners  taken  in  these  new  blows  exceeded  the 
total  casualties  suffered  in  the  delivering  of  them. 

But  what  was  tne  moral  foundation  of  that  new  tactic  ? 
Its  moral  foundation  was  the  fact  that  the  Alliance  was 
a  combination  of  talent,  method  and  experience.  The 
new  method  is  not  the  product  of  one  national  tradition 
or  of  one  Staff.  The  English  as  the  French  experience 
of  air-work,  the  Italian  as  well,  combined  judgments  upon 
the  new  use  of  artillery  and  upon  new  infantry  methods 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.  Further,  not  only  this,  but 
any  method  thus  developed  by  combined  action,  spreads 
at  once  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Alliance.  Something 
done  in  Picardy  is  repeated  beyond  the  Isonzo  ;  a  method 
of  traction,  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  the  Italians, 
supports  a  concentration  of  material  upon  say,  some 
sector  in  France.  The  Italian  field  gun  itself  is  but  an 
improved  75,  and  down  to  the  mechanical  details  of  con- 
struction this  creative  power  of  combination  between 
separate  peoples,  each  with  their  individual  traditions, 
is  continuously  at  work. 

The  enemy  has  none  of  this.  Everything  he  does  is 
Prussian.  There  has  been  nothing  fundamentally  new 
since  the  Aisne.  No  one  can  perceive  anything  Austrian, 
still  less  anything  Bulgarian  or  Turkish  in  the  Roumanian 
affair.  Tt  is  the  old  recipe  :  When  you  are  certain  that 
you  have  heavier  artillery  and  better  munition  ment  for 
it,  blast  your  way  forward,  attempt  to  envelop  and  fail. 
When  yoti  have  no  such  superiority,  try  to  blast  your 
way  forward  and  fail  even  at  that. 

3.      The  Exhaustion  of  Effectives. 

This  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  point  of  all. 
It  is  the  determining  point  of  the  whole  thing.  It  is  the 
w'hole  cause  of  the  enemy's  present  anxiety  for  peace,  and 
if  the  authorities  desire  to  confirm  the  public  w'ill  to 
victory  they  cannot  do  better  than  emphasize  it  and 
publish  it  as  I  do  here. 

I  have  repeated  the  details  so  often,  and  with  .so  many 
figures,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  increased  as  evidence 
accumulated,  that  \  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a 
further  repetition  here. 

The  central  statement  is  sufficient.  For  every  sixty- 
five  men  that  the  enemy  now  has  in  action — using 
the  word  "  in  action "  to  mean  inclusive  of  the 
field  depots  and  the  zone  of  the  armies,  but  exclusive 
of  the  militarily  useless  men  who  still  draw  rations 
and  are  in  uniform  at  work  of  one  kind  or  another 
behind  the  armies — the  enemy  sees  drafts  of  about 
twenty  to  supply  wastage  between  this  and  the  late 
part  of  next  summer.  It  is  grossly  insufficient.  The 
Alliance  in  every  part  of  it  sees "  indefinitely  larger 
reserves  of  human  material.     Even  the   French   people 
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arc  a  class  ahead  of  the  German  Empire  and  two  classes 
ahead  of  the  Austrian. 

This  question  of  cffccti^■cs  reacts  directly  upon  the 
whole  field. 

\\'hy  are  we  now  able  to  assume  superiority  in  munition- 
ment  over  the  Central  Empires  ?  -Because  we  have  a 
superiority  of  man-power  available.  Why  are  our 
difficult,  necessarily  irregular  but  successful  efforts  at 
munitioning  the  East  worth  while  and  bound  to  bear 
fruit  ?  Because  we  know  that  we  are  there  equipping 
and  pro\iding  with  missiles  a  vast  human  reserve. 
Why  can  Italy  consistently  maintain  undisturbed  her 
pressure  upon  the  Al])ine  and  Istrian  front  and  make 
certain  of  indefinitely  occupying  at  least  25  to  30  Austrian 
di\isions — and  exhausting  them  ?  Because  Austria  has 
already  begun  to  call  up  Class  iqiQ,  while  Italy  still 
holds  a  human  "  mass  of  manoeuvre  "  in  hand,  greater 
than  everything  in  the  Austrian  depots  or  in  sight  for 
Austria  dm-ing  the  coming  year.  It  is  this  superiority 
which  mans  the  ships,  mines  the  coal,  still  exports  and 
therefore  feeds  and  clothes,  which  is  turning  out  heavy 
artillery  now  at  a  rate  I  know  not  how  far  superior  but 
increasingly  superior  to  the  enemy's  rate,  and  which 
gives,  to  anyone  who  will  only  sec  things  as  they  are,  a 
complete  confidence  for  the  future. 

Ci\en  the  absence  of  a  direct  decision,  given  par- 
ticularly siege  conditions,  efi"ecti\es  are  the  key  to  every- 
thing. It  was  the  gradual  exhausting  of  such  iTserves 
that  defeated  Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  and  we  have  no 
such  forces  against  us  to-day — to  say  the  least  of  it. 

It  is  effectives,  and  effec lives  alone  that  have  moved 
the  enemy  to  all  his  expedients  during  the  last  few  months. 
It  is  to  that  vi'e  owe  such  political  moves  as  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  great  victory  upon  the  Somme — in  which  he 
lust  more  than  he  lost  at  Verdvm,  almost  as  much  as 
Austria  lost  to  Brussiloif ,  and  increasingly  more  than  he 
compelled  his  opponent, to  lose.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  the 
exaggeration  of  the  Roumanian  loss,  and  the  pi'etence 
that  a  front  extended  by  some  two  hur  '^ed  miles  is  a 
gain.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  the  desperate  efforts  to 
obtain  the  intervention  of  neutrals. 

And  here  perhaps  the  reader  will  permit  mt — for  the 
first'  time  I  think  during  all  the  months  during  which 
these  notes  have  appeared — a  political  conclusion. 

A  Political  Conclusion 

Victory  is  now  no  longer  a  doubtful  matter  to  be 
estimated  through  calculation.  The  obstacle  to  victory 
is  now  no  longer  material.  The  only  bar  is  a  political  one. 
The  only  uncertain  factor  in  what  is  now  a  solved  problem, 
is  the  common  determination — on  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt — the  common  tenacity — on  which  there  can  be 
little  less— but  also  especially  a  public  comprehension 
throughout  the  Alliance,  in  all  civic  discussion  and  even 
am  )ng  neutrals,  if  we  can  still  reach  them,  of  what  the 
military   situation   is.       Granted   the   permanence    and 


acti\ity   of  these  political  factors  and  the  enemy  may 
already  be  regarded  as  def(!ated. 

But  what  is  his  defeat  or  the  \ictory  of  his  opponents  ? 
The  old  definition  still  stands  and  will  always  stand. 
"  Of  two  opposed  military  forces  that  one  is  victorious 
which  by  dispersion,  attrition,  or  in  any  other  fashion, 
reduces  its  opponent  to  such  marked  inferiority  that  the 
continuation  of  the  struggle  is  no  longer  worth  that 
opponent's  while." 

He  may  after  such  a  point,  if  he  chooses,  continue  ; 
in  which  case  he  will  sec  the  remnant  of  his  force  decline 
with  extreme  rapidity.  In  point  of  fact  throughout 
history  he  has  ah\ays,  as  he  nnist- always  upon  reaching 
such  a  point,  submit  his  will  to  that  of  the  victor. 

'i'hose  who  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  enemy  to 
this  point  is  impo.'^sible,  are  not  possessed  of  the  -main 
facts  in  the  present  situation,  and  could  not,  if  they  were 
put  to  it,  argue  their  point  in  detail.  They  are  simply 
wrong.  The  final  decision  is  always  reached  after  one 
critical  nionient  before  which  a  period  whether  of  a  few 
hours  or  of  years,  has  passed  during  which  the  struggle  still 
swung  apparently  indetenhinate. 

It  is  particularly  true  of  sieges  and  of  work  against 
fixed  lines  that  the  period  has  been  prolonged  and  its 
indeterminate  character  sujjcrticially  but  falsely  apparent. 
'J'he  reality  is  that  this  kind  of  warfare  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  a  process  of  calculation,  and  that  when 
superiority  has  been  established  upon  the  one  side,  the 
nature  of  the  end  can,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
warfare,  be  determined. 

But  what  if  for  some  reason  beyond  our  control,  or 

within  our  control  hut  due  to  ignorance,  panic,  lassitude 

or  a  preference  of  private  1(j  public  \\'ellare,  the  approach 

.  to  victory  should  be  halted  and  terms  arranged  before  a 

decision  ? 

If  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  acceptation  of 
defeat  (for  it  would  be  no  less)  would  in  some  way  sa^•e 
the  future  and  permit  the  remainder  of  our  time  to  be  at 
least  easy,  even  though  it  must  be  ignominious,  they  are 
quite  wrong. 

If  Prussia  Ls  saved  from  what  awaits  her  by  any  error 
or  even  by  any  accident,  not  only  our  time  but  generations 
beyond  us  will  be  occupied  in  the  intense  preparation  to 
resist  future  peril  and  probably  in  the  ultimate  failure 
of  that  effort.  Even  those  who  may  basely  desire  it 
will  not  return  to  the  old  ease.  They  will  not  be  more 
but  far  less  wealthy ;  they  will  not  be  more  but  far  less 
.secure  ;  they  will  not  be  able  to  relax  restriction,  secrecy 
and  all  the  strain  of  the  present.  They  will  have  to 
multiply  them  indefinitely  under  conditions  wholly 
military,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  bitter,  disappointed 
and  declining.  No  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
can  at  this  stage  betray  civilization  without  suffering  in 
the  common  ruin.  And  if  this  could  be  true  of  one 
community  more  than  of  another,  it  is  especially  true 
of  the  connnunity  which  li\-es  through' and  upon  the  sea. 

H.   BliLLOC 


Farewell  to  Neutrality 


By  Arthur  Pollen 


IT  would  not  have  beon  surprising  had  the  third 
(Trristmas  of  the  war  found  the  \\  hole  world  talking 
peac(^fully  of  peace.  The  hideous  incongruity  of 
the  thing  is,  that  we  are  indeed  talking  peace,"  but 
in  a  spirit  very  different  from  what  the  season  should 
insjMre.  In  the  Christmas  message  to  the  shepherds  the 
burden  of  the  promise  was  .not  the  cessation,  but  the 
negation  of  war.  Peace  was  coupled  with  something 
else.  Whether  you  take  one  version,  and  call  it  the 
promise  of  "  peace  and  goodwill  to  men,"  or  the  other, 
and  reaa  it  the  promise  of  "  peace  to  men  of  good-will," 
there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  it  is  not  i>eacO  at  any 
price.  Thj  German  offer  of  peace  is  unreal  precisely 
because  there  Is  no  goodwill  behind  it. 

And  now  another  message,  not  of  peace  but  suggesting 
a  step  towards  jieace,  has  come  to  us  fiom  that  strange 
and  fearless  man,  the  twice  elected  President  C)f  the 
people  of  America.  It  contains  a  phrase  which,  e\en 
with    its    qualification,     was     almost     bomid     to    %• 


acutely  painfiil.  The  objects  thai  the  op])oscd  govern-^ 
ments  have  in  view  are  manifestly  different.  Leaving 
aside  the  brutalities  connnittedon  land,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  war,  the  old-established  proscriptions  of  the 
sea  have  gone  too.  The  almost  legendary  immunity  of 
the  fisherman  vanished  from  the  earliest  days.  Then 
trading  ships  were  sunk — without  the  faintest  legal 
formalities,  not  as  the  exception,  but  as  the  universal 
rule.  Then  the  lives  of  peaceful  folk  on  belligerent  ships 
were  first  threatened  and  then  -  taken.  And,  finally, 
the  war  on  trade  became  a  ruthless  war  for  the  exter- 
mination of  traders,  so  that  all  who  put  to  sea,  young  or 
old,  men  or  women,  belligerents  or  neutrals,  in  turn 
became  the  targets  of  assassination.  Surely  these  things 
show  the  concrete  objects  of  the  (lerman  war  so  definitely 
that  no  words  could  add  to  or  qualifv  them.- 

But  we  should  br-  wrong  if  we  take  offence.  Our  busi- 
ness is  not  with  words  but  with- things,  not  with  phrases 
but  with  forces.     Mr.  Wilson  has  not  wri-ten  for  the  sake 
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of  w-riting.  There  is  something  behind  which  has 
compelled  him  to  intervene.  There  is  something  in  the 
circumstances  that  compels  him  to  use  this  particular 
form  of  words.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  bankruptcy  of 
neutrality.  This  message  is  his  greatest  effort  as  a 
neutral.  It  was  to  make  this  effort  that  he  has  remained 
neutral.  It  may  well  be  his  last  act  as  a  neutral.  .And, 
as  a  neutral,  he  had  to  speak  as  if  both  parties  were 
fit  to  speak  to. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  the  American  Government  has 
made  an  effort  to  persuade  itself  that  it  could  and  should 
remain  outside  the  Var.  It  was  from  the  first  a  mis- 
calculation. No  nation,  whose  constitution  and  whose 
history  idehtified  it  irrevocably  with  the  clu\alry  of 
freedom,  and  whose  circumstances  ga\e  it  the  generous 
liberality  of  thought  that  follows  from  being  too  great 
to  envy  others  and  too  strong  \o  fear  others'  envy,  could 
possibly  preserve  a  neutral  attitude,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  fighting  to  decide  the  fate  of  Christendom. 
Perhaps  at  the  lirst  it  was  not  clear  that  this  was  the 
issue — so  that  a  political  neutrality  seemed  possible. 
Once  neutrality  had  begun,  I  think  it  was  persisted  in 
because  of  a  fine  ambition — here  the  infirmity  of  a 
noble  mind.  Mr.  Wilson  has  kept  out  of  the  greatest  of 
wars  that  he  might  inaugurate  the  truest  peace.  It  was 
a  miscalculation,  because  the  forces  which  made  this  war 
are  not  forces  with  which  the  world  can  compromise. 
The  opponents  profess  faiths  that  cannot  be  reconciled. 
Japan  and  Russia  could  be  brought  together,  because 
their  quarrel  lay  in  an  essential  misunderstanding.  The 
British  and  the  Boers  could  be  brought  together,  because 
essentially  there  was  goodwill  between  them.  But 
Christendom  and  Germany  can  never  be  brought  together, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  of  the  Teuton  is  the  spirit  of  anti- 
Christ. 

Illogical,  unreal  and  inconsistent  with  its  own  ideals 
as  America's  neuta-ality  from  the  first  has  been,  the  in- 
clusion by  Germany  of  America  amongst  her  enemies  has, 
for  the  last  eighteen  months,  made  tliis  neutrality 
something  more  startling  and  flagrant  yet.  Before  the 
first  murder  was  committed  at  sea,  Ciermany  was  warned 
that  its  consequences  must  be  inevitable.  But  those 
consequences  have  not  followed — though  murdered 
Americans  are  numbered,  not  by  tens  or  scores,  but  almost 
by  hundreds.  For  a  time  neutrality  was  prcser\ed  by 
German  promises.  Washington  now  knows  their  value. 
What  then  is  the  position  ? 

The  attitude  of  America  as  a  nation  was  defined  by  the 
solemn  endorsement  of  the  President's  ultimatum  of 
April  last  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wilson's  re- 
election— the  clearest  personal  triumph  in  the  history  of 
American  politics  —ratified  that  ultimatum.  His 
re-election  committed  America  to  peace-^but  only  if 
peace  were  kept  by  Germany.  From  August  to  the 
present  time  Germany  has  methodically  and  of  set  pur- 
pose ignored  her  undertaking  of  last  Ma\-.  Hundreds 
of  neutrals  have  been  killed — and  Americans  amongst 
them.  It  is  these  murders  that  ha\-e  made  neutraUty 
not  only  unreal  but  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Note  then,  is  a  last  effort  to  preserve  it  ; 
or  a  necessary  preface  to  abandoning  it.  He  asks  the 
fighting  nations  to  state  their  objects.  One  side  has  stated 
theirs  concretely  and  definitely  enough — the  offender  must 
restore  his  conquests,  repair  the  injuries  he  has  done, 
give  pledges  that  they  shall  not  be  repeated.  It  is  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  state  his  purposes,  as  concretely  and 
as  definitely,  that  Jlr.  Wilson  makes  his  last  appearance 
in  his  present  role.  And  he  adopts  the  serviceable  fiction 
that  both  sides  are  so  vague  as  to  be  seemingly  identical 
in  their  purpose.  We  might,  it  seems  to  me,  ha\e  con- 
ceded him  this  fiction  without  too  \chement  a  protest. 

The  Protection  of  Ships 

I  owe  apologies  to  several  •  correspondents  wlio  have 
urged  me  to  add  my  advocacy  to  various  methods  for 
safeguarding  our  sea  suppHes.  Mr.  Arnold  Hills,  for 
example,  w^hose  life-time  association  with  naval  and 
merchant  shipbuilding  gives  him  great  authority,  is 
convinced  that  our  trading  ships  might  bo  far  better 
protected  were  they  furnished  with  torpedo  nets.  This 
is  a  purely  technical  question.  The  value  of  net  pro- 
tection is  conditional  first,  on  the  efiicacy  of  nets  in  ex- 
ploding the  torpedo  at  a  harmless  distance  from  the  ship  ; 


next,  on  its  being  practical  to  carry  them  and  get  them 
out  in  time  to  afford  protection  ;  lastly,  upon  its  being  the 
torpedo  that  is  now  the  principal  danger  to  merchant 
ships.  If  the  general  impression  is  right,  the  efficacy  of 
the  submarine  to  destroy  on  the  present  scale,  is  e.K- 
plained  by  her  power  as  a  gun  carrying  vessel — with  the 
torpedo  only  as  a  reser\-c  weapon — then  it  might  not  be 
worth  while  to  put  the  additional  weight  into  ships  which 
nets  involve.  It  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge  that, 
the  old  nets  are  useless.  A  modern  torpedo  cuts  its 
way  through  them  as  if  they  were  not  there.  The  weight 
of  efticient  netting,  then,  would  be  very  serious  and,  if 
in  addition  to  the  nets,  machinery  for  getting  the  booms 
in  and  out  had  to  be  carried — and  this  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  an  enormous  increase  of  the  crews,  a  thing  mani- 
festly impossible  now — then  the  initial  cost,  the  decreased 
carrying  capacity,  and  the  other  objections  grow  stronger 
and  stronger.  Several  correspondents  make  a  strong 
point  of  the  security  which  would  be  given  to  our  carrying 
trade,  if  it  could  be  conducted  by  submersible  vessels. 
They  at  least,  I  am  reminded,  would  be  quite  safe  from 
the  enemy  submarines.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  But 
the  suggestion  is  not  very  practical,  because  to  build 
submarines  makes  demands  on  industry  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  carrying  power  'gained.  What  seems 
to  be  a  conclusive  argument  on  this  point  is  that  the 
Germans— whose  need  for  freight  exceeds  ours  by  many 
thousand  times — have,  so  far  as  wc  know,  only  con- 
structed three  submersible  liners. 

Other  correspondents  have  sent  me  fascinating  draw- 
ings of  torpedo-proof  vessels,  inchiding  a  turtle-back 
keelless  ship,  that  presents  only  a  razor  edge  of  steel  to 
the  advancing  torpedo.  If  the  torpedo  passes  belo^v, 
it  clears  the  ship.  If  it  strikes  above,  it  just  rides  up  the 
side,  and  if  it  bursts,  .should  do  only  trivial  damage. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  one  of  the  designs  which,  we  were 
told  in  Parliament  a  few  days  ago,  had  been  considered- 
by  the  Admiralty  as  not  'affording  jiractical  defence 
against  unckn-water  attack.  That  no  effective  design 
can  be  found  is  to  me  surprising,  but  then  only  those 
behind  the  scenes  really  know  the  full  destructiveness  of 
the  war-heads  that  torpedoes  now  carry.  It  might  be 
practicable  to  produce  an  under-water  boat  proof  against 


Meetings  were  held  early  this  month  at  12.  Hanover  Square, 
of  the  Hunters'  Imjjrovement  Society  and  tliu  National  Pony 
Society.  Both  Societies  will  hold  their  annual  shows  in  the 
spring  of  1917,  the  Hunters'  Show  taking  place  at  the  end  of 
i-"cbruary,  when  the  band  of  the  \\'elsh  Guards  will  play. 

Card  Houses,  by  I-ady  Dorothy  Mills  (liveleigh  Nash  Co. 
5s.  net),  is  the  story  of  Cleo  Stayres,  who  may  best  be  described 
as  a  13ecky  Sharpc  brought  up  to  date,  save  tiiat  fiecky 
never  developed  a  heart,  and  Cleo  did.  This  present  book 
is  an  intimate  pre-war  picture  of  a  certain  gratle  of  society, 
and,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  author  has  made 
a  very  striking  study  of  the  uselessncss  and  parasitic  character 
of  a  class  of  folk  of  whom — it  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
their  follies — the  most  kindly  description  is  that  they  do 
little  harm  cither  to  themselves  or  others.  Card  Huiisc-; 
is  not  only  a  good  story,  but  an  extremely  witty  book,  to 
which  a  definite  point  is  given  by  the  vyay  in  which  Cleo 
went  back  on  all  her  theories  when  the  real  call  came,  and 
changed  from  butterfly  to  woman.  As  a  study  of  charactcc 
it   is  excellent   work. 

-An  exceedingly  able  and  detailed  study  of  English  counfry 
life  is  embodied  in  Miss  Ethel  Sidgwick's  latest  novel,  Hatch- 
ways (Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  6s.)  "Hatchways"  was  the 
home  of  ICrnestine  Redgate  and  her  husband- -the  order  of 
naming  is  intentional— and  was  situated  near  Holmer,  where 
dwelt  the  Duchess  of  Wickford  and  her  two  sons.  Ernestine, 
in  the  opinion  of  her  friends — and  in  the  opinion  of  the  reader, 
too — was  all  that  a  woman  should  be  ;  her  genius  for  influen- 
cing lives  is  mainly  displayed  tlirough  Ivcagli,  younger  of 
the  Duchess'  two  sons,  though  many  other  characters  display, 
indirectly,  her  skill  and  largeness  "of  heart.  Witty  and  able 
'  as  the  book  imdoubtedly  is,  there  is  missing  from  it  the  wise 
humanity  that  made  Succession  and  Le  Genlleman  notable 
novels.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  dissection,  abnost  as  minute 
as  Henry  James'  later  work,  and  at  times  as  analytic  as 
Meredith  himself.  By  these  qualities  the  author  retains  the 
reader's  interest,  but  her  ultra-detached  view  point,  and  cold 
analysis  of  her  characters — well-drawn  though  those  characters 
are — render  this  a  book  to  read  as  a  study  rather  than  enjoy  as 
a  story— and  the  novel  should  serve  both  these  ends. 
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tlic  torpedoes  of  1914.  wliich  would  bo  useless  against 
the  larger  explosive  charges  of  to-day.  It  miglit  be 
salutary  for  some  of  us  to  remember  that  the  conditions 
of  service  are  changing  with  such  bewildering  rapidity 
tliat  courses  which  seemed  right  enougli  a  year  ago  are 
alieady  liopclcssly  out  of  date.  Could  we  indeed  have 
a  better  proof  of  this  than  the  present  incfticacy  of  anti- 
submarine methods  wliicli  gave  such  excellent  results 
last  year  ? 

If  our  anti-submarine  methods  have  been  made 
ineffective  by  new  devdces  used  by  the  enemy,  it  looks  as 
if,  in  another  field,  our  own  advance  had  been  far  more 
striking.  It  is  about  eiglitcen  months  since  we  began 
serious  preparation  for  dealing  with  Zeppelin  raids  and, 
in  the  earlier  stages,  they  were  practically  confined  to  the 
provision  of  guns.  After  eighteen  months'  experience 
we  can  say  that  the  guns  on  the  whole  have  failed  com- 
pletely. Zeppelins  have  been  fired  at  many  lumdreds 
of  times  bj'.many  hundreds  of  groups  of  guns,  and  only 
one — -L.  15 — is  known  for  certain  to  have  been  brought 
down  by  these  weapons.  This  makes  it  look  as  if  hitting 
a  Zeppelin  was  really  an  affair  of  luck  only.  And  it  is 
of  course  notorious  that  you  may  have  to  hit  many 
times  before  the  effective  shot  is  delivered.  On  the  other 
hand,  tliere  can  be  no  possible  question  that  our  new 
methods  of  using  aeroplanes  and  the  new  equipment 
which  they  carry,  make  it  a  practical  certainty  that  at 
least  one  Zeppelin  will  be  brought  down  every  time  a 
raid  is  made.  The  guns,  in  other  words,  have  been  a 
failure,  and  the  aircraft  so  terribly  effective  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  Zeppelin  raids  will  have  to  be  dropped 
altogether.  If  this  is  so,  need  there  be  any  delay  in 
abandoning  the  gun  defence,  in  releasing  the  crews  and 
lire  control  parties  for  more  urgent  duties,  and  devoting 
the  guns  themselves  to  the  paramount  affair  of  saving 
the  merchantmen  ?  If  tliis  is  the  logical  course  to  pursue 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  clelay  action  on  it  for 
a  single  day.  No  doubt  there  will  be  opposition,  and  lots 
of  people  will  hesitate' to  allow  that  all  this  gunnery  effort 
has  been  wasted,  and  tlie  gunnery  installations  no  longer 
wanted.  But  we  must  recognise  that  all  war  is  one  vast 
complicated  experiment  and  that  the  secret  of  success  lies 
in  the  promptest  possible  application  of  the  lessons  any 
])art  of  the  great  experiment  may  teach.  In  this  matter, 
above  all,  let  the  authorities  decide  on  expert  analysis  of 
the  situation  and  act  without  fear  of  popular  clamour, 
'  if  that  analysis  shows  tliat  the  guns  are  really  nqt  wanted. 
Because  there  can  be  no  earthly  question  that  they  are 
needed  for  the  ships  with  an  urgency  that  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. 

[753  and  U.S.   Destroyer  Benham 

I  have  received  a  communication  relating  to  certain 
incidents  in  the  events  of  October  8th,  when  U-,-^  sank 
the  Stcjam,  Blommcrsdjik,  West  Point,  etc.,  off  Nantucket, 
which  throws  what  is  to  me  a  new  light  on  the  conduct 
of  the  U.S.  destroj'er  Benham.  And  it  is  from  a  source 
tliat  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  constituting 
an  account  of  what  occurred  which  can  be  accepted  as 
definitely  authoritative  and  final. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  several  of  the  New  York 
correspondents  cabled  to  their  papers  in  London  to  the 
effect  that  the  commander  of  {753,  wishing  to  finish  off 
one  of  the  ships  that  he  had  held  up  and  finding  the  U.S. 
destroyer  Benham  was  dangerously  near  his  line  of  fire, 
instead  of  moving  on,  called  upon  the  Benham  to  clear- 
out  of  the  way.  '  It  was  added  that  Benham  had  obeyed, 
and  thus  hastened,  if  he  did  not  facilitate,  the  destruction 
bf  a  peaceful  ship.  Taken  in  connection  with  another 
set  of  facts  put  before  us  in  the  same  communication— 
namely,  the  presence  of  Benham  in  reply  to  signals  of 
distress  and  the  rescue,  by  her  and  her  consort,  of  crews 
and  passengers  who  must  otherwise  have  been  drowned 
—this  story  of  German  arrogance  and  American  sub- 
mission bore  a  most  sinister  aspect.  The  comments  of 
the  American  press  deepened  the  unfortunate  impression 
that  something  had  taken  place  extremely  derogatory  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  American  naval  flag.  We 
were  told  that,  had  these  destroyers  not  run  W  so 
promptly  from  Newport,  the  passengers  of  the  Stcfano 
and  the  crews,  both  of  that  and  of  all  the  other  ships, 
would  have  been  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  And,  of 
course   had  even  one  of  tliem  been  lost   there  must  liav 


occuiTcd,  riglit  on  the  margin  of  American  territorial 
waters,  a  direct  and  tragic  breach  by  Germany  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  4th  of  last  May.  Thus, 
we  were  categorically  assured,  by  doing  for  {'53  what 
that  craft  could  not  do  for  itself,  "Benham  and  Macdougall 
had  prevented  a  massacre,  and  so  it  was  that  the  American 
navy  had  kept  the  peace  between  Washington  and 
Berlin,  for  by  saving  life  they  had  saved  Germany  from 
war  with  the  United  States.  This  interpretation  made  the 
whole  incident  seem  from  its  inception  humiliating  enough 
for  America.  But  if,  on  the  top  of  so  using  the  .\merican 
destroyers,  the  German  commander,  impatient  to  com- 
plete his  nefarious  work,  had  ordered  the  Benham  aside, 
a  situation  must  have  been  created,  the  toleration  of 
which  by  a  chivalrous  and  spirited  service  appeared  quite 
inexplicable. 

The  facts  as  they  .reach  me  now  are  quite  incompatible 
with  this  somewhat  lurid  story.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sea  throughout  the  day  on  October  8th  seems  to  have 
been  so  smooth  that  boats  could  have  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  making  their  way  from  the  sunken  ships  to 
the  Nantucket  lightship,  or  from  the  lightship  to  New- 
port. But,  as  a  shnple  matter  of  fact,  it  \\  as  not  necessary 
for  them  to  do  tliis,  because  (753  herself  towed  the  boats, 
first  of  the  West  Point  and  then  of  the  Blommersdjik 
right  up  to  the  lightship,  ^^'hatever,  then,  the  discomfort 
or  alarm  of  the  passengers  may  have  been,  they  were 
never  in  actual  danger.  Strictly  speaking,  the  destroyers 
that  left  Newport  in  reply  to  the  S.O.S.  call  from  the 
West  Point,  were  never  called  upon  to  save  life  at  all. 
There  can  be  no  cjuestion  then,  that  it  was  not  their 
action  that  saved  Berlin  from  Washington's  anger 
on  this  occasion. 

The  truth  of  the  Benham  incident,  in  its  new  setting, 
is  as  follows  : 

The  Dutch  steamer  Blommersdjik  was  stopped  and 
the  personnel  ordered  into  the  boats  at  about  6.30  p.m. 
.'\fter  all  were  thus  afloat,  the  submarine  went  off  to 
attack  another  vessel  and,  in  her  absence,  the  destroyers 
McDottgall  and  Benham  went  from  boat  to  boat  taking 
tlie  people  therein  on  board.  When  Benham  was  almost 
alongsicle  the  Blommersdjik,  after  emptying  the  last 
boat,  she  having  gone  alongside  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  was  left  on  board,  (''53  returned,  Benham,  her 
task'  completed,  was  getting  under  weigh  to  return  to 
Newport.  But  she  had  not  started,  and  the  German 
commander  did  in  fact  make  a  signal  asking  her  to  move. 
But  in  proceeding  on  her  journey  Benham  was  not  re- 
sponding to  the  German  request,  but  obeying  her  previous 
instructions.  There  was  no  further  reason  for  her 
staying.  All  the  Blommersdjik  people  were  safe.  The 
ship  was  derelict  and  doomed,  and  no  possible  counsel 
of  law  or  humanity  would  have  justified  the  commander 
of  tl  e  Benham  in  trying  to  save  her.  That  the  captain 
of  ^'53  was  guilty  of  an  insolent  discourtesy  is  clear 
enough.  But  it  is  equally'  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
commander  ol  the  Benham  was  not  in  response  to  the 
German  signal — nor  was  it  in  any  way  affected  b}'  it. 

From  some  points  of  view  the  whole  incident  may  be 
regarded  as  too  trivial  for  notice.  But,  in  p>oint  of  fact, 
nothing  which  touches  the  honour  or  dignity  of  a  great 
service  is  other  than-  supremely  and  overwhelmingly 
important.  The  relations  between  the  Rritish  and 
American  navies  have  always  been,  not  onl}^  pleasant 
but,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word,  cordial.  The 
freemasonry  of  the  sea  supplies  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
between  the  sailors  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  naticmalities. 
But  there  are  special  reasons  for  the  bonds  that  exist 
between  the  navies  of  the  two  great  English  s\oeaking 
peoples.  Each  has  learned  valuable  lessons  of  wiir  from 
the  other  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  they  are  less  ons  of  - 
mutual  respect  which  neither  will  very  readily  iorget. 
And  in  producing  Mahan  the  American  navy  has  put  ours 
under  a  special  obhgation.  Mahan  may  almost  be  sa'd  to 
have  discovered  for  us  the  real  secret  of  Nelson's  genius, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  great  deeds  of  our  other  naval 
forefathers.  Both  navies  to-day  are  thus  the  heirs  to 
the  same  traditions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  stSM'y 
of  the  Benham.  as  we  have  had  it  first,  offered  a  pictorxj 
of  the  American  navy  in  action  singularly  untrue  of  wliai\ 
we  know  it  to  have  been  in  the  past,  and  conceive  it  to 
be  to-day.  It  is  quite  worth  while,  then,  to  corract 
that  picture  and  make  sure  that  the  truth  should  be  on 
record.  Arthur  Pollevi 
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THIS  slow  Was  told  me  by  Kenned\-  a>  wc  sat 
OIK'  niKht  over  the  fire  in  my  billet  in  I'rance 
in  a  little  town  which  serves  as  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Second  Echelon.  ^■ou  can 
make  of  it  what  you  please.  Oni\-  let  me  tell  you 
that  Kennedy  is  not  an  impressionable  man— but  neither 
i5  he  obtuse.  He  has  read  much  and  thought  more. 
He  is  forty,  an  age  at  which  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  philosopher.  Kennedy  is  not  a  fool.  And  philosophy, 
as  a  wise  man  has  remarked,  begins  in  wiunlii.  He 
might  have  added  that  it  also  ends  there. 

I  had  read  out  an  announcement  on  the  front  page,  of 
the  Tinics,  which  told  us  for  the  fust  time  that  a  friend, 
whose  fate  had  long  been  the  subject  of  painful  speculation 
to  US  both,  was  "  Reported  Missing.  Bclie\ed  killed." 
It  reminded  me,  and  I  reminded  Kennedy,  of  the  story 
of  an  old  '^ramimcrc  1  had  met  in  one  of  my  billets  whose 
only  son  had  been  reported  "  missing  "  at  (ira\-elotte  in 
1870,  and  who  still,  in  this  year  of  grace  1016,  watched 
and  waited,  as  for  forty-six  years  she  had  waited  and 
watched,  for  his  rcrturn. 

"  Mad,  of  course,  poor  thing,"  I  had  added,  as  I  fmished 
my  story. 

""  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,"  retorted  Kennedy,  and 
then,  seeing  my  look  of  surprise,  he  said  quiet!}' ;  ",\\'Iio 
knows  ?  He  niay  still  be  in  No  Man's  Land.  No  !  It's 
a  land  you'll  never  find  on  any  Staff  Map.  But  I  s:;e 
you  think  I'm  talking  in  riddles.  Well,  you've  told  me 
a  storv,  I'll  tell  vou  one." 

"It" was  at  my  billet  at  ,  the  H.O.  of  the.— th 

Corps.  About  a  month  ago  before  I  was  shifted  here. 
The  house  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  story  ;  so  I'll 
have  to  begin  with  that.  I'd  been  home  on  sick  leave, 
having  been  knocked  out  on  the  Somme  by  a  H.E.  shell, 
and  they'd  giv«n  me  a  staff  job  in  the  '"I*  branch.  I 
arri\ed  "late  at  night,  the  leave-boat  having  been  held 
up  while  the  mine-sweepers  were  out,  and  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  make  tracks  tor  the  Camp  Commandant's, 
of  course,  to  get  the  usual  billet  do  logement  ;  on  it  was 
described  the  name  of  a  Madame  Doutrepont,  ^i  rue 
Koyer-Collard.  He  told  off  an  orderly  to  show  me  the 
way — it  was  a  perfect  rabbit  warren  o\  a  place  and  dark 
at  that.  A  I'rench  town  under  etat  dc  sii'nc  is  none  too 
well  lighted.  We  went  stumbling  along  o\  cr  the  cobbles, 
and,  after  what  seemed  an  interminable  jouiiiey,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  met  nothing  but  wailing  cats— we 
found  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  ciU-de-sac  and  at  the  end  of 
it  was  a  blind  wall  with  one  of  those  huge  double  doors 
like  the  '  Gate  '  of  an  O.xford  College ;  it  had  a  kind  of 
wicket  in  it.  • 

"  It  was  black  as  pitch  and  I  had  to  pass  my  hands  over 
the  door  like  u  blind  man  feeling  the  contours  of  sonic- 
b(^dy's  face  uctil  I  found  a  bell-pull.  As  I  pulled  it  there 
came  from  f?.r  away  a  long  echoing  sound  like  a  bell  at 
the  botttom  of  the  sea.  The  wicket  door  opened  noise- 
lessly in  rcsf  Kjnse — so  noiselessly  that  I  fell  over  the  thresh- 
old as  I  leaned  against  it.  Odd,' isn't  it,  the  way  those 
French  doors  open  aatomatically  ?  I  nc\er  quite  get 
over  the  -surprise  of  finding  no  one  behind  them.  Well, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  covered  courtyard  which 
was  even  darker,  if  anything,  than  the  street  outside,  and 
then  an  inner  door  opened  and  I  saw  a  woman  standing 
in  the  dciorway  holding  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 

"  '  Qu  'cst-cc  Id  ?  she  called  out  in  a  startled  \oice. 
But  hav  alarm  changed  to  irritation  when  I  tendered  her 
my  biFleting  paper.  She  scrutinized  it  closely  and  then 
lookeii  long  at  me,  holding  the  lamp  above  her  head  so 
that  its  hght  fell  full  upon  my  face  while  her  own  re- 
maicied  in  darkness.  A  'dog  "barked  furiously  at  his 
chain  on  the  farther  side  of  the  courtyard. 

'>'  Tiens,'.  slie  said  to  him  angrily,  and  then  tome '  C'csl 
la  gucrye',"  as  she  motioned  us  in. 

•'  That  was  all  the  welcome  I  got.  Still  what  can  one  ex- 
pect ?  I  always  feel  like  a  beastly  bailiff  when  I  quarter 
myself  uninvited  upon  a  woman  '  amlwmemcnt  a  lo  lai.' 
as  the  billeting  paper  puts  it  And  they  only  get  half 
a  franc  a  night  Sbr  it.  It's  treating  their  place  like  a  doss 
house. 


"  As  she  put  down  the  light  in  the  hall  I  saw  that  she 
was  a  tall  sallow  woman  of  meagre  figure,  but  with  abim- 
dant  thi'k  black  hair  done  up  in  heavy  folds.  Her  face 
wore  a  curious  apathetic  expression  and  her  eyes  liad  an 
introspective  look  as  though  her  mind  dwelt  wholly  in 
the  pa.st. 

"  She  conducted  me  upstairs,  the  orderly  thumping 
after  us  with  my  valise  on  his  shoulder  and  making  the 
shadow  a  hunchback  on  the  wall  in  the  flickering 
candle-light,  imtil  we  had  mounted  four  long  Mights  of 
stairs  and  got  to  the  \ery  top  of  the  house.  She  threw  open 
the  door  of  a  room  without  a  word.  It  had  rather  a 
musty  smell  as  though  it  had  been  long  disused  and  there 
was  rio  window  in  it,  which  was  pretty  1  e;istly,  but  opening 
out  of  it  was  a  kind  of  small  dressing  room.  The  dressing 
room  did  ha\e  a  window,  fortunately  shut,  of  course. 
IIa\ing  thanked  the  lady  and  dismissed  the  orderly  I 
unpacked  my  valise.  After  some  troubte  I  succeeded 
in  unscrewing  the  window-bolt  and  getting  a  little  clean 
air  into  the  room.  Then  I  looked  round.  In  the  wall 
of  the  dressing-room  on  the  far  side,  opposite  the  folding 
doors  and  commanded  by  my  bed  in  the  other  room, 
was  a  big  cupboard  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  ; 
it  was  locked.  The  only  furniture  of  the  room  was  a  tabli- 
and  chair.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  but  could  see 
nothing.  The  air  of  the  courtyard  had  a  curious  smell, 
pungent  but  not  unpleasant.  And  there  was  a  continuous 
sound  of  running  water. 

"  I  slept  soundly  that  night  for  I  was  tired.  In  the 
morning,  as  I  was  "going  out  to  breakfast  at  the  mess,  1 
met  Madame  Doutrepont  and  passed  the  .'ime  of  da\'. 
She  was  a  trifle  more  gracious  than  the  night  before 
and  volunteered  the  information  that  her  husband  was  at 
the  war,  at  Verdun,  that  she  lived  all  alone  except  for  a 
bonne  who  came  in  every  day  to  clean  up,  and  that  she  , 
managed  her  husband's  business  in  his  absence.  The 
business  was  a  tannery,  it  adjoined  the  courtyard  and 
was  worked  by  a  water-mill.  I  tried  to  make  friends  with 
the  dog  as  I  passed  out,  but  he  only  snarled  and  crept 
into  his  kennel.  So  much  for  the  house.  Altogether 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  atmosphere  of  No.  21  was  not 
exactly  sociable. 

"  I  put  in  a  hard  day's  work  over  the  maps  and  things, 
and  after  dinner  in  the  mess  I  decided  to  take  my  work 
home  to  my  billet.  It  was  like  all  '  !»'  work,  highly 
confidential,  and  the  things  I  took  with  me  were 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  a  spy.  I  had  a  staff-map 
showing  our  new  lines,  a  large  scale  oil-paper  tracing  of 
the  positions  held  by  the  — th  Di\iMon.  two  or  three  of 
those  buff  manuals  issued  from  Cj.H.Q.  and  marked 
'  not  to  be  taken  into  the  trenches.'  and  so  on. 

"  I  sat  up  working  until  after  midnight  with  my  maps 
spread  over  the  table  in  the  dressing  ro^m  and  about  12. jo 
a.m.  I  extinguished  the  candle  and  went  to  bed,  leaving 
the  folding  doors  of  the  dressing-room  wide  open.  In 
five  minutes  I  was  asleep.  How  long  I  slept  I  don't 
know,  but  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  in  the  dressing-room.  They  seemed  to  come 
from  the  window.  I  lay  awake  listening,  being  in  some 
doubt  whether  I  was  not  still  asleep,  and  watching  the 
dressing-room,  the  floor  of  which  was  plainly  visible  from 
my  bed  as  it  was  now  moonlight. 

"Nowthedressing-room  was  very  small  and  its  window, 
which  was  on  the  left,  disproportionately  large,  and  the 
shape  of  the  window  was  clearly  silhouetted  in  a  pattern 
iiix)ii  the  floor.  And  it  struck  me  I  must  be  asleep  after 
all,  and  dreaming,  because  nothing  obscured  the  squares 
of  pale  light  upon  the  boards.  Yet  all  the  time  there  seemct  I 
to  be  feet  shuffling  across  it  in  a  curious  uncertain  way. 
I  was  still  stupidly  pondering  this  when  the  footsteps 
stopped— apparently  by  the  cupboard,  and  I  heard  a 
scratching  sound — it  was  jUst  as  if  someone  was  passing 
their  fingers  over  the  panels  in  the  dark.  Only  it  wasn't 
dark.  I  could  see  the  cupboard  in  the  moonlight  almost 
as  plainly  as  I  can  see  you.  I  raised  myself  in  bed  and 
stared  hard,  but  I  could  see  nothing.  .And  vet  by  this 
time  I  felt  certain  there  wiis  someone  in  that  room.  I 
felt  sure  of  it  with  the  assurance  that  you  feel  someone 
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behind  you  in  the  street.  But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence :  in  such  cases  you  have  only  to  turn  round  to  have 
your  intuition  confirmed  by  your  sense  of  sight,  whereas 
in  tliis  case  my  sense  of  sight  ga\'e  the  He  to  my  intuition 
while  my  sense  of  hearing  confirmed  it. 

"  I  was  trying  to  puzzle  out  this  contradiction  of  my 
senses  when  I  saw  the  cupboard-doors  move.  They 
moved  slowly  oiitwards  and  I  heard  them  creak.  But 
stare  as  I  did  I  could  see  nothing.  There  were  those 
cupboard  doors  slowly  but  perceptibly  advancing  to- 
wards me  as  if  they  moved  of  their  own  accord.  For  a 
moment  I  was  really  afraid — afraid  of  myself,  intimidated 
by  the  incoherence  of  my  senses.  I  remembered  reading 
in  a  morbid  phase  of  mind,  when  I  was  recovering  from 
shell-shock  and  fancied  I  had  the  symptoms  of  every 
disease  I  could  lay  a  name  to,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  '  mental  blindness.'  It  occurs  when  a  man  has 
suffered  some  lesion  of  the  nerve  tracts  connecting  the 
occipital  lobes  with  other  centres -that's  how  the  book 
put  it.  A  man  sees  but  doesn't  see  right.  He  can't 
classify  the  optical  impressions  his  eyes  receive  and  he'll 
call  a  clothes-brush  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Or  he  may  have 
mental  deafness  —he'll  hear  a  bell  but  be  powerless  to 
recall  what  a  bell  looks  like  ;  he'll  say  he's  heard  a  drum. 
His  senses  play  fast  and  loose  with  one  another  until  his 
mind  capitulates  altogether.  It's  often  the  first  stage  in 
delusional  insanity." 

Kennedy  paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the  dying 
embers  of  the  fire. 

"I  think  what  kept  me  sane,"  he  resumed,  "was  the  con- 
viction, a  kind  of  psychic  conviction,' that  there  really 
was  someone  there".  I  felt  its  presence  far  more  than  I 
heard  it.  And  then  in  a  flash  I  remembered  my  staff 
maps  and  Intelligence  papers  and  with  an  effort  I  quelled 
the  insubordination  in  my  brain.  Some  spy,  I  felt 
assured,  was  playing  a  trick  on  me  to  take  advantage 
of  my  confusion.  The  thought  of  it  aroused  in  m.e  a 
wholesome  anger  and  from  that  moment  I  had  myself 
well  in  hand. 

"I  deb.Tted  with  myself  what  to  do.  Not  only  were  all 
my  confidential  papers  in  the  dressing-room,  but  so  was 
my  Webley  revolver,  which  I  had  left  on  the  table.  If  I 
so  much  as  turned  in  my  bed,  the  visitor,  whoever  he  was, 
would  be  aole  to  seize  it  and  cover  me  with  it  from 
where  he  was  before  I  could  reach  the  dressing-room. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  prompt 
decision  —you  learn  that  out  on  patrol  —and  it  didn't 
take  me  long  to  decide  that  my  best  course  was  to  lie 
still  and  wait  till  he  tried  to  pass  again  through  my  room, 
for  he  could  have  entered  nf>  other  way.  He  must  have 
had  a  key  of  liis  own,  for  I  had  locked  the  door  from  the 
inside  before  I  went  to  bed.  But  how  had  he  managed 
to  imlock  it  and  enter  without  awaking  me  ?  That 
puzzled  me. 

"There  followed  what  seemed  an  interminable  interval 
of  silence,  during  which  I  could  hear  my  wrist-watch 
ticking  as  loudly  as  if  it  were  an  eight-day  clock.  Then 
I  heard  the  footsteps  recommence.  They  started  at  the 
cupboard  and  approached  my  room.  I  seemed  to  be 
listening  with  every  nerve  in  my  body,  and,  as  they 
approached,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  something  very 
odd  about  them.  They  were  not  so  much  a  walk  as  a 
shuffle,  and  one  foot  seemed  to  be  reconnoitring  before 
the  other  as  if  a  blind  man  were  exploring  the  floor. 
They  approached  my  bed.  I  lay  rigid  with  my  head  on 
my  pillow  and  with  my  eyes  wide  open,  but  T  could  see 
nothing— no  !  not  so  much  as  a  shadow.  The  man 
seem:xl  to  be  holding  his  breath  all  the  time.  It's  curious 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it— I  never  once  heard  him 
breathe.  I  was  waiting  my  chance  to  leap  out  of  bed 
and  spring  on  him  from  behind,  as  soon  as  I  should 
hear  liim  fumbling  with  the  bedroom  door,  when  I  sud- 
denly felt  the  touch  of  a  hand  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
It  touched  the  outline  of  my  feet  and  then  drew  sharply 
away  as  though  the  owner  were  startled  ;  the  ne.xt 
moment  it  began  groping  the  bed-clothes.  I  felt  it 
through  the  counterpane  travelling  up  my  body.  But  it 
didn't  feel  like  a  human  hand  at  all.  It  was  more  like  a 
claw  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  hand  without  any  finger-tips 
and  it  moved  with  a  kind  of  stealthy  uncertainty.  You 
know  how  a  dog  paws  your  bed  ?  There  was  something 
hypnotic  about  that  touch  ;  I  tried  to  shake  it  off  arid  I 
couldn't.  I  was  paralysed.  I  felt  again  that  strange 
insubordinntion  in  my  brain,  and  tliat  T  was  losing  all 


control  over  my  senses.     For  my  eyes  were  wide  open 
and  I  could  still  see  nothing. 

"  How  loiig  I  lay  hke  that  1  don't  knoW.  I  could  hear 
the  -valves  of  my  heart  beating  against  my  ribs  and  there 
was  a  cold  feeling  down  my  spine  ;  my  throat  was  dry  as  a 
furnace  and  my  skin  crept.  Do  you  know  the  kind  of 
nightmare  in  which  you  dream  you  are  tied  down  to  two 
lines  of  rails  with  a  train  approaching  along  the  track  and 
you  strain  and  strain  to  break  your  bonds  till  your  heart 
seems  to  be  going  to  burst  ?  Then  you  wake.  But  I 
couldn't  wake,  or  if  I  was  awake  I  couldn't  move.  As 
the  hands  travelled  up  to  my  chest  I  made  a  violent 
effort  to  break  the  spell  and  sprang  in  a  cold  sweat  from 
my  bed.  There  was  ;<  startled  shuflUe  of  tlK>  feel ,  as  though 
the  owner  had  sprung  back  from  the  bed,  and  they 
scuffled  back  towards  the  dressing-room.  I  hurled  myself 
after  them,  hit  out  wildly  in  their  direction,  and  bruised 
my  knuckles  against  the  folding  doors.  There  was 
nothing  there.  My  hands  were  tingling  with  jiain,  but 
action  had  ri'stored  ray  circulation  and  I  rushed  into 
the  dressing  room.  I  didn't  want  to  strike  again  - 1 
felt  a  sudden  sense  of  pity  ;  I  didn't  know  wliy.  lUit  I 
was  determined  to  corner  him.  The  footsteps  were 
retreating  towards  the  window  ;  I  tried  to  intercept  them, 
but  as  T  did  so  I  felt  a  cold  blast  upon  my  face,  the  window 
suddenly  shut  to,  and  tlie  footsteps  ceased. 

"I  opened  the  window.  The  night  was  still ;  there  was 
no  wind,  nothing  but  the  soft  sighing  of  the  poplars. 
I  could  see  nothing.  But  as  I  stood  at  the  window,  listen- 
ing to  the  beating  of  my  own  heart,  I  heard  the  dog  whin- 
ing in  the  courtyard  below,  tlu^  rattle  of  his  chain  like 
an  anchor-chain  drawn  through  a  hawse-hole,  then  a 
pause,  and  then  the  rattle  of  the  thain  followed  'bj' 
another  pause.  This  went  on  for  several  minutes  and  I 
knew  that  the  dog  was  wildly  pacing  to  and  fro  to  the 
very  hmit  of  its  tether.  I  called  to  him,  but  instead  of 
barking  furiously  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  as  he  usually 
did,  he  merely  whined. 

"The  dressing-room  itself  seemed  undisturbed.  Indeed 
what  jHizzled  me  more  than  anything  else  was  that  the 
cupboard  was  shut,  and  when  I  tried  to  open  it  I  found  it 
was  locked.  And  then  I  reflected  that  the  fact  it  was 
Ibcked  was  the  most  reassuring  thing  I  could  have  ex- 
pected. I  must  have  had  a  nightmare  after  all  !  After 
that  I  felt  more  cheerful  and  I  determined  to  have  a  pipe 
before  turning  in  again.  I  filled  my  pipe,  struck  a  match, 
and  was  about  to  light  up  when  I  suddenly  caught  sig'ht 
of  the  cupboard  door  in  its  flickering  glow.  On  the  jamb 
of  the  door  was  the  impression  of  a  thumb  and  four 
mutilated  fingers.  I  stood  staring  at  this  with  the  match 
in  my  hand  until  the  flame  burned  my  fingers  and  I  let 
the  match  fall  to  the  floor.  It  went  out.  I  stood 
staring  at  the  cupboard,  imconsQious  of  my  blistered 
fingers,  conscious  of  nothing  except  that  mark  upon  the 
door." 

Kennedy  stopped  in  his  narration  and  gazed  into  the 
fire,  as  though  he  could  see  some  image  there.  After  a 
long  pauso  he  resumed.  "  Mechanically  I  reached  out 
my  hand  for  the  box  of  matches,  never  taking  my  eyes 
ofi  the  door,  and  tried  to  strike  another,  but  I  struck  so 
hard  that  the  head  of  the  match  came  off.  I  struck 
again,  lit  the  candle,.andheldit  uptothe  cupboard.  The 
marks  were  still  there  :  the  very  cuticle  of  the  skin  was 
clearly  traceable  in  a  dirty  pattern,  as  though  a  dusty 
hand  had  left  its  imprint  upon  the  door.  The  thumb  was 
clearly  outlined,  so  was  the  hand,  but  the  fingers  stopped 
at  the  knuckles  as  if  they  had  been  amputated.  I  stared 
at  them  for  a  long  time, 

"Had  I  delusions  ?  For  a  moment  there  came  back  to 
me  the  awful  days  I  had  gone  through  when  I  was  on  sick 
leave  and  heard  xmfamiliar  ^•oices  coming  from  great 
distances  and  was  afraid  to  be  alone  with  my  own  shadow. 
I  asked  myself  the  question  ;  was  that  baneful  image 
really  impressed  upon  the  door  or  was  it  a  projection  of  my 
own  disordered  brain  ?  I  tried  looking  at  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling  ;  it  was  not  there.  I  then  looked  at  the  cup- 
board doors  again  ;  it  was  still  there.  I  reasoned  with 
myself  that  if  it  was  really  there  it  would  rc'flect  itself.  I 
took  the  mirror  from  the  dressing  table  and,  standing 
at  an  angle  to  the  door,  I  held  it  up  so  that  the  door  was 
reflected  in  it.  The  image  appeared  in  the  mirror. 
F'inally,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
I  took  a  piece  of  oil-paper  such  as  one  uses  for  map  tracing.s 
and  haxing  licatcd    it  slightly    over    the  canclle  I  held 
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it  firmly  for  a  tow  «>ronds  again!;t  tlip  marks  upon  the 
docir.  iticn  1  IkUI  it  up  to  the  light,  [lure  was  a  l;unt  ^ 
antliropoiiKtrical  impression  of  a  thumb  and  four 
nuitilatt'd  luigors  upon  it.  I  put  tho  paper  down  and 
thought  a  long  while.  Then  I  locked  it  up  in  my  attache 
cas:!,  and  taking  up  the  candle  I  went  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  explored  the  planks  in  the  floors  ;  they 
wi»e  firm.  1  tapjx-d  the  walls ;  they  were  solid.  I 
studied  the  ceiling  ;  the  plaster  showed  no  crevice.  I 
tried  the  door  of  my  bedroom ;  it  was  locked.  My 
pai)ers  I  had  seen  at  a  glance  were  undisturbed. 

"Hooked  at  my  watch.  It  was  2  a.m.  I  then  put  a 
» chair  against  my  bedroom  door  and  sat  down  upon 
it  with  my  W'ebley  across  my  knees — cocked,  with  my 
linger  upon  the  trigger-pull.  The  candle  I  kept  alight 
beside  mc.  I  waited  and  watched  until  the  moon  paled 
and  dawn  broke,  but  I  heard  nothing  except  the  sighing 
of  the  poplars,  the  trickle  of  water  through  the 
sluices,  and  the  dog  fe\erishly  paying  , out  his  length  of 
chain.  Perhaps  I  dozed  a  Uttle.  I  got  up  shivering  with 
cold  and  crossed  the  room  to  look  at  the  cupboard  door. 
All  trace  of  the  hand  had  gone.  I  unlocked  my  attache 
case  and  looked  at  the  oil  paper.  It  was  as  blank  as  the 
door.  I  held  it  up  to  the  morning  light ;  the  impression 
^  of  the  skin  had  entirely  disappeared,  but  I  thought  I 
could  detect  the  periphery  outline  of  the  thumb  and  the 
four  stumps  of  fingers. 

"I  felt  worn  out  and  irritable,  but  my  tub  and  a  shave 
refreshed  me  somewhat,  and  after  dressing  I  went  down- 
stairs to  breakfast  at  the  mess.  (Jn  my  way  down  I 
encountered  Madame.  She  looked  even  paler  than  usual, 
but  said  nothing  except  a  languid  '  Bon  four,  M'sicur.' 
I  looked  straight  at  her  and,  watching  the  effect  of  my 
words,  I  said  '  Madame,  is  your  house  haunted  ?  ' 

"I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  Her  face  turned  an 
ashen  grey  and  her  fingers  fumbled  with  her  dress.  '  Mais 
lion,  M'sicur.  Ccrtaincmcnt,  non.  Oh,  nan,  non.'  I 
couldn't  make  her  out.  Her  answer  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  petition  than  a  denial.  I  had  a  sudden  sus- 
picion that  she  was  concealing  something  from  me.  But 
1  merely  bowed  and  passed  out.  ' 

"  I  worked  hard  all  day  to  escape  my  thought^ 
and  went  home  to  my  billet  early.  On  enter- 
ing my  bedroom  I  was  surprised  to  sec  madame 
in  the  dressing-room  in  front  of  the  cupboard, 
the  door  of  which  was  open.  As  she  heard  mc  behind  her 
she  hastily  shut  the  cupboard-door  and,  murmuring 
something  about  lingerie,  she  brushed  past  mc  and  dis- 
appeared. I  didn't  like  finding  her  in  my  room  but, 
after  all,  it  was  her  house,  not  mine,  and  I  had  already 
taken  good  care  to  remove  all  my  papers  back  to  the 
office.  After  she  had  gone  I  went  to  have  another  look 
"at  the  cupboard,  and  I  suddenly  noticed  that  in  her  haste 
and  agitation  she  had  left  the  key  in  the  door.  I  turned 
the  key  and  threw  open  the  cupboard.  It  was  already- 
growing  dark,  and  in  my  hurry  I  didn't  think  about  a 
light  at  hrst.  I  could  see  the  outline  of  something  with 
four  legs.  Then  I  remembered  to  strike  a  match.  It 
was  a  child's  rocking-horse  ! 

"And  yet  when  I  recalled  the  experiences  of  the  night  and 
Madame's  agitation  in  the  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
excuse  about  lingerie,  I  wasn't  altogether  satisfied.  That 
cupboard  was  certainly  no  linen  cupboard.  For  one  thing 
there  was  no  Unen  there,  nothing  but  this  plaintive  play- 
thing. For  another,  the  cupboard  was  thick  with  dust 
and  the  horse  caparisoned  with  cobwebs.  French  housc- 
V\4ves  are  much  too  particular  about  their  linen  to  house 
it  in  a  dusthole. 

"Nothing  happened  that  night,  but  next  morning, 
much  to  my  surprise,  Madame  asked  mc,  with  some 
diffidence,  if  I  would  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her  in  the  salon. 
I  assented.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
Toom.  It  was  like  most  of  the  salons  in  French  middle- 
class  houses  —a  parquet  floor,  a  gilded  radiator  like  a  row 
of  organ-pipes,  a  gilt  and  marble  clock  in  a  glass  case, 
and  so  on.  Over  the  mantelpiece  was  a  portrait  of  a 
child —a  boy  of  about  ten  j^ears  of  age.  After  pouring 
out  the  tea,  Madame  took  up  some  knitting  and  began 
clicking  her  needles  ;  she  explained  that  she  was  making  a 
•tricot  for  her  husband  in  the  trenches.  I  thought  it  was  a 
pretence  to  hide  the  agitation  of  her  hands  —curious, 
isn't  it,  that  a  European  reveals  his  agitation  in  his  fingers, 
an  Oriental  in  his  toes— and  I  noticed  that  she  per- 
petually dropped  her  stitches  as  she  talked.     What  did 


she  talk  about  ?  Oh  !  everything,  but  she  always  came 
back  to  the  war  and  casualties.  Were  they  \'erv  hea\v 
in  our  armies  ?  How  many  did  1  think  they  were  ?  L 
drew  in  my  horns  at  that  -it  is  one  of  the  first  things  a 
spy  is  concerned  to  find  out  -for  obvious  reasons.  And 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  something  on  her  mind 
and  was  more  anxious  to  speak  than  to  be  spoken  to.  She 
seemed  to  be  speaking  to  gain  time.  You  know  how  a 
person  speaks  when  all  the  time  they  are  thinking  of 
something  else  ?  But  anyhow  she  never  got  her  guns 
laid  on  the  register,  whate\-er  it  was,  and  after  an  hour  or 
so  I  got  up  and  went  to  bed.  She  made  no  further 
approaches  after  that.  But  one  thing  struck  me.  I 
noticed  every  night  as  I  went  up  to  bed  that  her  door  — 
w^hich  at  first  she  had  kept  locked— was  always  slightly 
ajar  and  a  light  burning  in  her  room. 

"A  week  went  b^- and  I  had  begun  to  forget  all  about 
my  strange^-  experiences  when  one  e\ening  as  I  got  back 
to  my  billet  1  saw  a  gendarme  and  a  woman  enter  the 
house  just  ahead,  of  me.  I  hastened  my  steps,  and  as  I 
entered  the  hall  I  heard  someone  sobbing  in  the  salon. 
It  sounded  like  Madame's  voice  and  I  pushed  open  the 
door  and  walked  in  without  ceremony.  The  gendarme 
and  a  woman  in  l^lack  were' standing  with  grave  faces  in 
front  of  Madame,  who  was  sitting  in  a  chair  gripping  the 
arms  convulsi\cly.  The  gendarme  held  a  piece  of  blue 
paper  in  his  hand.  For  a  moment  it  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  it  was  a  warrant  for  her  arrest.  But  the  idea 
no  sooner  entered  my  mind  than  I  dismissed  it,  for  on 
the  gendarme's  face  and  the  face  of  the  woman  who 
accompanied  him— I  now  recognised  her  as  a  neighbour 
— was  a  look  of  profound  pity. 

"  '  Votre  mari  etait  iin  heros,  Madame,'  the  gendarme  said 
softly. 

"  Then  I  understood.  You  know  they  never  send  tele- 
grams in  France  as  we  do.  The  announcement  is  ahvays 
made  personally  by  the  maire  or  a  gendarme,  and  a  neigh- 
bour usually  goes  with  him.  Yes,  they're  not  so  prompt 
as  we  are,  but  I  think  they're  more  merciful.  There  is 
always  a  touch  of  ceremony  about  these  thintjs  in  France 
you  icnow. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  the  sight  of  me  seemed  to 
give  the  poor  soul  some  comfort,  though  Heaven  knows 
my  thoughts  had  been  uncharitable  enough.  She  turned 
her  stricken  face  to  mc,  still  clutching  the  sides  of  her 
chair,  and  cried  :  '  Ah  !  Monseinr  le  capitainc,  c'ctait 
lui,  c'ctait  liri  /  I  know,  I  know.  I  heard  him  that 
night.' 

"My  eyes  must  have  betrayed  my  astonishment ;  I 
thought  her  sorrow  had  turned  her  brain. 

"  'You  do  not  understand,  non  ?  But  it  was  liis  room, 
your  chumhrc  a  coucher.  He  used  to  sleep  there.  Ancl 
the  litth;  room  with  the  cupboard — it  was  the  toy- 
cupboard  of  Ic  petit,  our  little  one  whom  we  lost.  Mon 
mari,  I,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  some- 
times the  two,  used  to  go  to  the  cu])board  to  look  at  his 
little  horse.  It  was  all  of  him  we  had  left.  One  must 
have  something,  m'sicur  le  capitainc.  C'ctait  lui! 
C'ctait  lui  !  '  ' 

"As  I  mounted  the  stairs  I  heard  her  still  repeating 
her  litany  of  pain.     '  C'ctait  lui !    C'ctait  lui  !  ' 

"  'ICfls  it  he  ?  '  I  said  to  myself. 

"The  next  day  I  went  back  to  my  billet  earlier  than 
usual,  determined  to  atone  for  all  my  uncharitablcness 
with  such  words  of  comfort  as  I  could  offer  her.  I 
thought  her  strangely  composed.  Perhaps  she  divined  as 
much  in  my  eyes. 

"  'Ah,  m'sieu'  le  capitainc,'  she  said  simply,  '  there  arc 
some  things  worse  than  death.  There  is  fife.  Had  he 
hved  he  would  have  been  bhnd,'  and  she  handed  me  a 
letter.       It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Chere  Madame, — Votre  mari  etait  nwn  camarade  ^ 
avec  grande  doulcur  j'ecris  pour  vous  dire  qu'il  est  mart. 
II  etait  jrappe  par  I'eclat  d'un  ohus  it  il  a  mis  les  doigts 
sur  les  yeux  pour  les  proteger  et  les  doigts  sont  Irises  el  les 
yeux  rendus  aveugles.  11  est  mart  a  mie  heure  et  demi 
apres  mintiit  dans  la  poste  de  secours  le  rnardi,  octobre  le 
troisiemc.     .     ." 

"  I  read  no  more.  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall  and 
pretended  to  be  studying  the  crayon  drawing  of  the  dead 
child.  I  was  afraid  she  might  read  in  my  face  all  that 
I  had  seen  and  heard  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  October 
the  3rd.  With  a  few  hasty  words  of  condolence  I  left 
the  room.'    That  is  all." 
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We  gazed  a  long  time  at  the  fire  while  the  rain  beat 
against  the  window  panes  and  the  ashes  fell  softly  in  the 
grate. 

"  But,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Kennedy.  "  I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say.  No  !  I  can't  explain  it.  Do  you  re- 
member those  words  of  Pascal  '  Lcs  cspaccs  infmis 
m'effrayenl  ?  '  I  thought  of  them  to-night  when  I  looked 
up  at  the  moon  riding  the  heavens.  The  moon  and  the 
stars  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  more  removed  from 
us  than  we  are  removed  from  one  another.  If  each  of 
us  is  separated  from  one  another  by  such  \ast  solitudes 
in  life,  wliy  should  there  be  any  greater  separation  in 
death  ?  Sometimes  I  think  the  dead  arc  nearer  to  us 
than  we  are  to  one  another.  You  know  those  lines  of 
Matthew  Arnold  : 


Yea  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown. 

Sometimes  I  can't  even  hear  the  echoes.  And  it's 
when  I'm  farthest  from  my  fellow-creatures  in  life  that  I 
feel  nearest  my  fellow-creatures  in  death.  D'you  re- 
member the  old  regimental  mess  ?  — where's  the  CO. 
whcre's  the  major,  where  is  (iuppy  and  Trelawney  and 
Haig-Brown  ?     I  am  the  only  one  left." 


We  were  both  silent  for  a  long  time.  At  last  Kennedy 
rose  to  go  home  to  his  billet.  "  Perhaps  you  understand 
now  what  I  meant  by  '  No  Man's  Land,'  "  he  said 
quietly  as  he  bade  me  good-night.  "  Sooner  or  later 
allot  us  have  to  go  '  over  the  top '^and  sometimes 
we  return." 


Strategy  and  the  Balkans 


By  Colonel   Feyler 


PEOPLE  talk  a  great  deal  about  principal  fronts 
and  secondary  fronts.  They  will  tell  you,  for 
example,  that  the  western  front  is  a  principal 
one  while  the  Balkan  front  is  subsidiary.  In 
some  respects  that  is  true.  In  point  of  fact,  the  im- 
portance of  a  front  depends  upon  the  importance  that 
would  attach  to  the  \'ictory  upon  it.  If,  for  instance, 
we  put  the  supposition  that  the  Germans  destroy  the 
Allied  armies  in  France,  they  would  have  peace  and  the 
terms  of  peace  in  their  hands,  subject  only  to  such 
modifications  as  they  might  be  compelled  to  make  by  the 
Italian,  Russian  and  Roumanian  factors  in  the  situation. 
Again,  a  (icrman  \'ictory  on  the  Roumanian  front  is 
disagreeable  for  the  Allies,  because  it  supplies  the  enemy 
with  certain  means  of  ])rolonging  tlic  struggle,  but 
strategically  the  elimination  of  the  Roumanian  factor 
makes  but  trifling  alteration  in  the  general  position.  In 
jiarticular,  it  does  not  put  (icrmany  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  to  the  Quadruple  Entente.  Thus 
Prance  is  a  principal  theatre  of  operations  for  the  Germans 
and  Roumania  a  secondary  one. 

But  the  converse  is  not  al\va\'s  true.  A  front  which 
is  vital  for  one  of  the  belligerents  may  be  subsidiary  ffir 
tlie  other,  and  circumstances  might  so  develop  ;is  to 
make  a  liithcrto  subsidiary  front  a  capital  one  for  both 
belligerent.-..  Let  us  put  the  case  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  are  absolutely  defeated  by  the  Russians  and 
Roumanians  in  Transylvania  and  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Budapest,  while  in  the  west  the  German  defensi\'e 
remains  unbroken.  The  cpiestion  might  arise  for  the 
Allies,  what  would  be  the  most  advantageous  way  to 
exploit  this  new  situation  ?  Would  it  not  perhaps  be 
best  to  relegate  the  advance  to  the  Meuse  to  second  place 
in  the  scheme  in  order  to  reinforce  an  offensive  up  the 
Danube,  the  influence  of  which  would  immediately  be 
felt  beyond,  to  the  nortli  of  the  Carpathians,  towards  the 
borders  of  Silesia  ?  If  victory  enables  them  to  impose; 
peace  upon  Germany  on  the  Oder  as  thoroughly  and 
more  speedily  than  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  them  able  to  achieve  it,  will  they  not 
seize  the  opportunity  ? 

Thus  in  military  operations  everything  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  change  because  everything  rests  upon  conditions 
of  fact,  and  facts  are  in  a  constant  state  of  development. 
Tlie  good  general,  like  the  good  government,  is  the  one 
who  foresees  events  with  the  shrewdest  eye  or  who,  not 
having  foreseen  them,  recognises  them  most  qiiickly 
and  applies  the  most  adequate  solution  to  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  means  at  his  command. 

It  is  considerations  of  this  kind  that  warrant  the  opinion 
that  the  operations  of  the -Germans  in  the  Balkans  may 
still  eventuate  in  disappointment  for  them.  From  the 
strategical  point  of  \iew,  this  theatre  of  operations  can 
only  procure  them  successes  of  secondary  military 
importance.  However  brilliant  the  victories  may  be 
that  they  maj'  win  there,  they  will  still  be  incomplete  and 
ineffective  to  compel  the  enemy  to  make  peace.  They 
will  result  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  of  economic 
resources,  but  they  will  not  destroy  any  essential  forces 
or  touch  any  motive  power  indispensable  to  the  activity 


(if  the  enemy;  they  cannot- deprive  tlie  Russians, 
or  the  French,  or  the  Italians,  or  the  English,  of  means  of 
maintnining  and  reconstituting  powerfully  equipped 
armies  capable  of  continuing  the  war  in  the  west  and  in 
the  east,  that  is  to  say,  nearer  to  the  vitals  of  Germany 
than  (icrmany  could  approacli  to  the  vitals  of  licr  enemies 
as  a  result  of  her  successes  in  the  Balkans.  In  order  to 
bring  the  Quadruple  Entente  to  its  knees,  the  Central 
Empires  must  deal  it  crushing  blows,  both  in  the  west 
and  in  the  east  ;  any  blows  that  they  may  deal  it  in  the 
south  may  hurt,  but  cannot  knock  it  out. 

Here  again  the  converse  is  not  true.  The  German 
attacks  arc  divergent,  those  of  the  Allits  convergent. 
Whether  the  blows  are  delivered  from  Paris,  or  Petrograd 
or  Salonika,  they  are  all  aimed  at  the  head,  at  Berlin  if  a 
geographical  objective  is  desired,  and  consequently  all 
arc  in  the  direction  of  a  knock-out.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  length  of  arm,  that  is  of  adequate  means.  If  the  means 
are  adequate,  the  point  of  departure  is  immaterial,  the 
objective  everything.  The  place  where  German  might 
is  destroyed  is  unimportant  ;  that  it  shall  be  destroyed 
is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at. 

This  illustration  of  the  relati\e  value  of  fronts  for  ojie 
belligerent  or  the  other  is  very  instructive.  It  is  a  lesson 
in  strategy  to  be  remembered  for  military  schools.  It  is 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  that  axiom  of  military  instruc- 
tion that  it  behoves  one  to  beware  of  set  theories, ,  of 
ready-made  ideas,  of  fossilisation  of  thought.  As  each 
new  fact  emerges,  observation  of  the  general  situation 
must  be  constantly  renewed  in  the  light  of  principles,  to 
ascertain  the  application  of  these  to  the  particular  case, 
in  other  words,  to  discover  what  operation  will  most 
certainly  and  most  speedily  adhieve  the  desired  object. 

Here  some  one  may  raise  an  objection.  If  the  Balkan 
front  is  a  subsidiary  one  for  the  Germans  wh^^  do  their 
High  Command  cling  to  it  so  obstinately  ?  VVhj^  when 
the  Bulgarians  are  becoming  an  increasing  burden  upon 
them,  do  they  persist  in  supplying  them  with  reinforpe- 
ments,  to  the  detriment  of  their  m  '.in  fronts  ?  \\'hy 
did  the  intervention  of  Roumania  induce  the  German 
High  Command  to  resume  in  the  Balkans  an  offensive, 
at  the  risk  of  weakening  the  resistance  of  the  great  armies 
ofjthe  Entente  ?  The  German  ofiicers  know  their  own 
business,  and  if  they  are  acting  so,  it  is  not  without' some 
reason  or  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  making  mistakes  for 
educational  purposes  in  military  schools. 

The  objection  is  a  natural  one,  and  an  interesting  one 
well  worth  investigation.  It  is  of  a  kind  to  throw  a  fuller 
light  upon  questions  at  issue  and  perhaps  to  raise  other 
questions  of  as  vital  importance.  Let  us  look  into  it, 
and  for  that  purpose  let  us  go  back  to  the  real  origin  of 
the  operations  in  the  Balkans,  that  is  to  the  alliance 
which  brought  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  the  world- 
conflict  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Empires. 

It  was  the  Germans  who  desired  this  alliance,  and  from 
the  military  point  of  view  it  represented  the  concentration 
of  a  new  army,  the  Turkish  Army,  against  the  Allies  in  a 
new  theatre  of  opci-ations,  Western  Asia. 

This  alliance,  which  undoubtedly  was  advarttageous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Germany's  political  ambitious. 
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would  ha\-c  been  cqtiallv  advantageous  from  tin-  jxiint  of 
\icw  of  strategy  if  it  had  fultiiled  the  two  following 
indispensable  conditions — weakening  the  Allies  in  the 
principal  theatres  of  hostilities  without  recpiiring  the 
Clerinans  to  weaken  themselves  proportionatel\'  ;  and  of 
providing  for  the  campaign  in  Asia  means  commensurate 
witli  the  end  to  be  attained. 

These  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  by  the  Ottoman 
alliance.  The  military  object  to  be  attained  was  the 
weakening  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  effected  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  and  by  the  march  to  the  Persian  (iulf. 
The  Turks  did  not  secure  these  advantages  for  the  Ger- 
•  mans.  Their  means  were  not  commensurate  with  their 
object.  On  the  contrary,  the  Germans  were  obliged  to 
provide  them  with  supplementary  resources  and  ihese, 
too,  proved  inadequate.  Thus  not  only  did  the  means 
remain  insufficient  to  the  requirements,  but  the  principal 
theatres  of  the  struggle  for  permany  were  depri\  ed  of 
resources  >vhich  were  placed,  uselessly,  at  the  service  ot 
the  Turks.  Without  having  seriously  weakened  the 
Allies  the  Germans  have  weakened  their  own  forces 
opposed  to  them. 

The  Bulgarian  Alliance 

The  mistake  was  even  more  serious.  Tn  a  region  where 
tlie  German  concentrations  failed  to  deal  the  enemy  any 
decisive  blow — where  they  never  could  have  done  so 
without  chf^iculty  and  now  never  can — they  induced  the 
enemy  to  meet  them  with  concentrations  which  might 
ha\e  resulted  in  decisive  blows  if  things  had  turned  out  so. 
\\'e  know  why  they  did  not.  The  Dardanelles  business 
and  the  campaign  in  ^Mesopotamia  were  planned  badly. 
But  the  German  mistake,  in  concentrating  as  a  result  of 
the  Ottoman  alliance,  endured  and  endures,  for  the  checks 
in  the  Dardanelles  and  at  Kut-el-Amara  were  not  so 
serious  as  to  drive  the  Allies  from  the  Balkan  theatre. 
.They  merely  compelled  them  to  work  out  otlur  plans  of 
o]>erations. 

The  result  has  been  a  modification  of  the  i\ I;iu\c  values 
of  the  Balkan  front.  From  being  a  relati\ ciy  subsidiary 
defensive  front  for  the  Allies,  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
become  a  relatively  essential  offensive  front .  since  it  was 
favourable  to  the  delivery  of  more  or  less  decisive  blows 
at  the  Central  Empires.  Conversely,  from  being  an 
indirect  offensive  front  for  the  Germans,  it  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  become  an  essential  defensive  front,  since 
it  compelled  them  to  parry  there  blows  which  thicatened 
to  weaken  them  decisively. 

The  ne.xt  thing  was  the  alliance  with  Bulgaria  The 
Bulgarians  have  been  exceedingly  ingenuous.  They  did 
not  see  that  Germany  was  throwing  them  into  the  cockpit 
at  the  precise  moment  when  her  High.  Command  was 
recognising  the  impossibility  of  buttressing  up  Turkey's 
deficient  credit  by  a  subsidy  from  German  resources. 
Finding  themselves  unable  to  parrv  the  blows  they  had 
provoked  in  Asia,  the  German  High  Conmiand  induced 
the  Bulgarians  to  take  on  the  risky  job. 

It  is  cpiite  arguable  that  even  at  that  date,  and  while 
they  still  perhaps  cherished  some  brighter  hope,  they 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  shortened  south-eastern 
front,  an  Asiatic  front  veplaced  by  a  Balkan  front  before 
which  the  Turkish  arm}',  gradually  abandoned  to  its  own 
devices,  would  lie  as  a  mere  advanced  guard.  That  is 
what  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  The  Ottoman  Fmpire 
is  now  merely  a  region  outside  the  theatre  of  German 
operations.  The  south-eastern  defensive  front  is  the 
Bulgarian  front.  The  Bulgarians'  have  succeeded  the 
Turks  in  the  duty  of  covering  the  Central  Empires. 

The  offensive  against  Serbia  was  the  consequence  of  the 
alliance  with  Bulgaria.  This  alliance  was  a  graft  on  the 
initial  strategic  mistake  of  the  alliance  with  Turkey.  It 
compelled  the  German  Empire  to  furnish  vet  another 
large  contingent  of  its  troo])s  to  assist  the  Bulgarian  army 
in  its  conquest  of  !\Iaceclonia,  which  was  the  stii>uluted 
price  of  the  alliance,  and  generally  to  assume  the  risks 
of  the  Balkan  war. 

The  intervention  of  Koumania  brought  one  of  these 
risks  prominently  into  evidence.  The  last  of  the  German 
troops  in  Serbia  had  haidly  left  the  Balkans  when  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  meet  the  l^J^;nlanians  and 
supiiort  the  Bulgarian  army. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  second  of  the  two  (pieslions 
referred  to  above  :    \\aiy  should  they  support  the  Bul- 


garians when  the  Balkan  campaign  can  now  be  only  a 
source  ot  weakness  to  (jermany  ?  For  two  reasons, 
apparently,  one  political  and  moral,  the  other  strictly 
military  in  its  scope. 

The  military  mistake  of  the  Austro-German  offensive 
in  the  Balkans  originated  in  the  desire  to  place  the  region 
of  the  Straits  and  of  Turkey  in  Asia  under  (ierman 
supremacy.  This  desire  induced  the  German  High  Com- 
mand to  strain  the  normal  application  of  strategy.  The 
object  of  strategy  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemv  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  a  political  object.  This 
result  is  subordinated  to  the  necessary  antecedent 
destruction. 

The  Imperial  High  Command  reversed  the  order  of 
these  two  things.  It  meant  to  secure  the  political  result 
without  the  preliminary  condition  of  destruction  ;  it 
sent  forces  into  a  region  where  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  destroy  anything  of  vital  importance. 

I'pon  this  fundamental  error  it  grafted  another,  in 
showing  too  soon  that  to  take  possession  ot  the  coveted 
regions  vyas  one  of  the  essential  objects  of  the  war  and 
announcing  to  the  German  people,  who  believed  what  it 
told  them,  that  the  invasion  of  Serbia  and  the  opening 
of  communications  with  Constantinople  were  a  definite 
guarantee  that  possession  would  be  taken  of  them.  The 
consequence  was  that  it  could  not,  and  cannot,  withdraw 
further  in  the  Balkans  without  seriously  shaking  public 
confidence  and  without  disillusioning  the  public  to  a 
degree  that  would  be  no  less  serious.  Ketreat  would 
destroy  the  precarious  nature  of  the  victories  that  were 
celebrated  too  soon  and  also  would  betray  the  failure  of 
the  essential  object  of  the  war  which  the  victories  were 
supposed  to  have  achieved.  The  scaffolding  of  the 
Imperial  poHcy  would  begin  to  fall  before  the  eyes  of  all. 

f  ip  ig!  V  # 

Hence  the  obligation  on  the  German  High  Command  to 
assume  the  offensive  against  Roumania  in  order  to 
protect  Bulgaria  and  preserve  its  ally,  as  it  had  to  assist 
in  the  Turkish  offensive  against  Egypt  and  the  Caucasus 
in  order  to  pay  the  price  of  the  Ottoman  alliance,  and  in 
the  offensive  against  Serbia  in  order  to  pay  the  Bul- 
••rarians.  Everything  is  connected  in  this  succession  of 
bargained  offensives  and  sacrilices  in  the  Balkans,  draining 
resources  which  would  have  been  invaluable  on  the 
-Russian  front  and  especially  in  the  West. 

'I  he  question  which  arises  now  is  whether  the  Germans 
will  be  able  to  collect  new  forces  of  s'.ifficient  strength  to 
destroy  the  .\Uies  in  the  West  and  in  Russia,  in  which 
case  the  treaty  of  peace  would  lectify  the  mistake  of  the 
premature  offensive  in  the  south-east,  or  whether,  failing 
such  destruction,  their  new  forces  will  enable  them  to 
resist  long  enough  to  e.xtort  from  a  wearied  enemy 
recognition  of  the  fait  accompli. 

It  is  this  final  hand  for  which  the  cards  are  being  dealt 
now  and  which  will  be  i)laycd  out' in  .T'ji7. 

To  Belgium 

Will  it  be  ever  thine  no  more  tu  weep 
For  lives,  for  glories  vilely  snatched  away, 
And  only  as  a  vanished  horror  keep 
'ihc. memory  and  the  anguisii  of  to-day  : 
Odn  Art  restore  the  centuriis  and  the  thought 
Of  generations  mangled  tlius  and  crushed, 
The  hopes  which  soul  to  soul  in  myriads  brought, 
Now,  hke  thy  chimes,  in  i)iercing  silence  hushed  ? 
No!    But  that  seinilchre  of  heretofore 
Which  now  thou  art,  a  resurrection  dream 
Of  beauty  may  embosom  ;    and  once  more 
Thine  may  be  hopes  and  glories  even  supreme, 
Through  ages  which  as  yet  are  dream  to  last, 
And  hold  lit  place  beside  the  unsurpassed. 

F.  W.  R.\GG. 


The  ]>ernicious  pro]xiganda  with  which  Germany  deluges 
the  world  is  well  illustrated  in  a  tri-weekly  Fnglish  jjaju'r 
called  The  ]\'ar,  now  printed  and  ciiculated  in  Shanghai. 
A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  broadsliect. 
Most  of  its  contents  arc  extracts  from  pro-German  American 
papers.  Its  V^ading  article  is  headed  "  Meine  Marine  Katin 
Allcs  " — which  is  the  Kaiser's  boast,  "  Nothing  is  impossible 
to  my  Navy."  On  the  strength  of  the  German  torpedo- 
destroyers  Channel  raid,  it  argues  that  the  <ierman  Fleet 
can  do  what  it  pleases  and  go  where  it  pleases.  It  asks 
sneeringly  :  "Is  there  no  Nelson  left  in  the  Pliiglish  ^'avy, 
have  all  turned  Baralong  men  ■!  " 
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How  the  Old  Brigade  Keeps  Christmas 

By  William  T.  Palmer 


JUST  whore  a  railway  threads  its  way  through  the 
mountains,  a  small  squad  of  khaki-clad  men 
are  spending  a  lonely  sort  of  Christmas.  Mous- 
taches and  hair  streaked  with  grey,  well  set-up 
figures  mark  them  as  of  The  Old  Brigade  which  re- 
turned to  the  colours  two  years  ago.  The  sergeant, 
leaning  back,  lifts  a  curtain  from  a  corner  of  a  window  : 
"  Snowing  again,  boys  :  what  a  night  it  will  be  down 
on  the  great  bridge  by  the  sea." 

The  Old  Brigade  are  guarding-  railway  bridges, 
docks,  aqueducts,  factories,  reservoirs,  tunnels  and  rail- 
way junctions.  The  task  was  measured  to  them  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  well  and  faithfully  has  it 
been  done. 

"  Glad  we've  got  that  life-line  out,  boys.  It  will  be 
needed  to-night  or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

Somewhere  outside  the  sentry  is  pacing  his  lonely 
beat  between  l:)ridge  and  torrent,  and  a  few  yards  of 
wandering  would  mean  a  fatal  plunge.  Listen  to  the 
growl  as  the  door  opens  :  clamorous,  insistent,  a  terrible 
thing  to  hear  nigbt  and  day  in  this  tiny  hut.  The 
storm  song  of  the  sea  is  far  less  sinister  than  this.  But 
storm  or  calm,  summer  noon  or  wintry  midnight,  the 
sentry-go  continues  without  a  pause.  Over  the  great 
railway  span  a  thousand  stalwart  youths  are  passing 
to-night,  fully  equipped  for  the  battlefields  of  Franco. 
It  is  the  honour  of  The  Old  Brigade  to  keep  their 
passage  safe.  The  old  men  are  defending  this  artery 
against  ignorance,  wilfulness  -and  treachery. 

One  sees  the  encampments  of  the  Old  Brigade  in 
other  stern  and  lonely  quarters  ;  a  quiet  determined 
man  patrols  the  great  dam  and  works  which  provide 
a  munitions  town  wth  high  pressure  water  for  turbines 
and  supplies.  To-night  his  face  is  whipped  by  sleet 
and  snow,  and  the  rope-guard  almost  fails  to  keep  him 
safe.  Even  an  enemy  would  not  dare  the  moors  and 
waterside  on  such  a  night  as  this. 

Along  the  s'liore  outside  some  port  or  shipbuilding 
centre  one  knows  a  figure  is  fighting  his  way  against  the 
storm.  There  is  the  harsh  croon  of  the  ocean  beyond 
the  outer  bar  -and  every  gust  carries  a  curtain  of  spray 
into  his  face.  On  such  a  night  no  small  craft  dare  ven- 
ture inshore,  whatever  its  errand,  but  all  the  same  the 
guard  must  ibe  kept. 

At  midnight,  and  again  and  again  through  the  long 
hours  of  drirkness  which  stretch  tpward  dawn  the  ser- 
geant calls  out  this  man  and  that  to  change  guard,  and 
the  ritual  is  as  punctiliously  and  fully  observed  as  at 
the  gates  oi^  some  great  camp  or  regimental  depot. 

The  companies  whose  Christmas  duties  call  them  to 
factory  guard  are  pleased  at  the  change.  Great  gouts 
of  furnaces,  and  forges  may  burst  and  glare,  the  storm 
may  be  thipk  with  acrid  smoke  and  fumes,  there  may  be 
lurking  deaigers.  But  the  Old  Brigade  rejoices  that 
human  bea\gs  are  within  sight  and  'sound  ;  here  is  no 
longer  the  dreary  moor,  the  lonely  shore. 

The  houi-s  pass  on  ;  grey  dawn  steals  across  a  cold 
world.    The  troop-train  pauses  a  moment  at  the  junction 
signals  are  -against  her.     A  moment  she  halts,  and  the 
steam  escap  es  begin  to  roar.     A  window  here  and  there 
is  lowered  ciutiously,  and  strong  voices  call  : 
"  Merry  Christmas,  dad  ;  where  arc  we  ?  " 
"  Ypres  junction,  lad.     What 'I  your  regiment  ?  " 
"The  ia4th  Dragons,  off  to  France." 

,r^°iJ^'^^^     ^^^     °^^    regiment.     Merry  Christmas, 
lads.     The  signal's  dropped." 

And  the  legion  of  the  young  cheers  the  sturdy  veteran 
standing  at  attention.  He  is  guarding  the  cross-wav 
so  that  they  may  go  on  the  King's  service. 

Full  day,  and  out  of  the  snow  whirl  flings  another  train 
There  is  a  sobbing  of  brakes,  a  steadying  of  pace  as  she 
passes  up  the  long  embankment  to  the  great  bridge  over 
the  river.  Even  on  Christmas  Day  the  ambulance  trains 
pass  softty.  with  their  loads  of  wounded  and  sick  from 
the  zone  of  war.  Xo  doubt  it  is  irregular,  but  the 
veteran  sen.iry  presents  arms,  and  the  sergeant  at  the 
door  o£  the  hut  stiffens  up  to  the  salute.  "  I  wonder— I 
wonder"  is  the  thought  of  both,  for  both  have  sons  in 


the  peril  which  is  called  France.  At  any  hour  they 
may  be  stricken  down,  then  by  Fate's  decree  they  may 
be  whirled,  all  unknowingly,  past  this  lonely  guard-post 
ne.xt  the  river. 

At  dinner  the  sergeant  speaks  :  "  Mj'  third  Christmas 
here  in  war-harness,  boys.  Yes,  that's  so.  I'll  soon  be 
as  much  a  fixture  as  the  span,  and  as  little  heeded.  I've 
seen  service  in  India  and  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  but 
when  real  war  came,  one  must  be  up,  and  among  it. 
There's  places  livelier  than  this,  but  still  we've  had  some 
good  times  and  queer  things  here.  Remember  the  old 
chap  as  went  for  the  parson,  with  his  bay'net  cos  he  would 
give  no  password,  nor  yet  stop  when  challenged  ?  Or 
the  young  fool  as  nearly  got  slugged  because  he  thought 
it  fun  to  creep  about  in  the  bushes  one  moonlight  night  ?" 
It  was  a  holy  near  squeak  for  him,  and  he  was  lucky  to 
get   'listed  and  out  of  the   way. 

"  Still,  always  glad  to  see  the  old  Captain  we  are,  but 
one  don't  expect  him-down  here  in  this  muck.  He's  not 
so  young  as  he  was  when  I  first  knowed  him,  but  he'll 
be  no  duffer  in  a  scrimmage  yet' — the  same  lad.  I  Christ- 
massed  with  him  in  the  desert  and  away  up  in  the  Indian 
frontier.  He  always  hated  snipers  and  a  holy  time  he 
used  to  give  us,  up  all  times  of  night  and  day  to  give  'cm 
special  hell,  we  was.  One  night  he  rounded  up  his  com- 
pany for  a  reconnaissance.  The  Pathans  had  been 
awful,  and  I  noticed  that  his  hand  was  in  a  blood-wet 
bandage ;  some  fanatic  had  tried  to  knife  him  within  our 
lines.  Big,  powerful  fellow  was  the  captain  then,  fit  to 
choke  a  bull.  He  made  nought  of  a  single-knife  man  1 
can  tell  you — we  found  him  with  a  broken  neck  at  the 
bottom  of  a  khud^ 

"  We  climbed  all  ni-^ht,  this  way  and  that,  and  got  across 
the  hue  them  Pathans  took  to  their  village,  and  gave  'em 
something.  But  coming  back  was  a  caution.  The 
whole  population  was  potting  us  from  among  the  rocks, 
and  we  had  more  than  one  wounded  chap  to  bring  down 
a  place  like  a  wall.  The  captain  he  led,  and  took  his 
turn  at  carrying  at  the  most  awkward  bits — and  there 
was  plenty  of  'em.  Got  the  D.S.O. — Merry  Christmas 
sir,  never  expected  you  to-day,  sir.  Nor  her  ladj'ship 
either.     It's  awful  weather." 

The  Old  Brigade  has  loosened  some  of  the  bonds 
of  discipline.  "  Don't  turn  out  the  guard,  sergeant,  I 
can  see  'em  quite  well.  I  told  Simpson  not  to  warn  you 
on  purpose.  Here  are  a  few  cigars  and  things.  Merry 
Christmas,  boys." 

After  a  kindly  word  to  all,  the  Commanding  Officer 
departs.  He,  too,  has  his  worries,  for  the  camps  of  the 
"  Old  Men  "  are  far  apart  and  communication  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up. 

Hour  after  hour  passes.  There  is  an  incursion  from  a 
slightly  elevated  postman,  then  as  night  closes  down, 
there  is  a  drawing  in  to  the  stove,  and  the  tiny,  unadorned 
room  is  fragrant  with  the  captain's  cigars.  There  are 
moments  of  forced  cheerfulness,  long  silences  which 
speak  of  home  thoughts. '  The  wind  howls  again  and 
round  the  staunch  little  hut  is  the  slash  of  rain.  The 
gramophone  brays  its  wildest  notes,  but  there  is  little 
response  to  its  hilarity  to-night.  The  sergeant  looks 
up  musing  from  his  delicate  handling  of  a  new  noodle 
and  fresh  disc  ;  "  Three  Christmasos,  boys,  at  the  span. 
H^e's  to  victory  and  Home,  next  Christmas." 
And  the  Old  Brigade  answers  "  Amen." 


Two  small  annual  pocket-books  have  been  published 
which  deserve  special  mention.  For  the  third  year  Mr.  L.  J. 
Maxse  has  issued  his  Potsdam  Diary.  It  lacks  the  freshness 
of  the  first  production,  and  the  quotations  do  not  always  ring 
quite  true.  -  Surely  Bolingbroke  is  hardly  a  politician  to  be 
quoted  approvingly  at  this  juncture.  Ths  other  diary  is  of 
more  concrete  value.  It  is  issued  by  the  P. &  O.  and  B.I. S.N. 
Companies  ;  the  two  (now  the  one)  most  powerful  British 
shipping  companies  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  The  extent  of 
their  operations  is  shown  in  this  pocket-book,  and  their 
Imperi;\l  significance  is  testified  to  by  the  enormous  subsidies 
paid  to  German  steamship  companies  in  the  past  in  order  to 
invade  successfully  the  waters  where  Britisli  ships  once 
sailed  unchallenged  by  Teuton  flags. 
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THE  "  iMgiit  for  Ki.ijhi  .\lu\cment  "  was  started, 
1  believe,  by  Sir  l-Vancis  Youngliusband.  Its 
linely  conceived  business  is  set  forth  by  its 
originator  in  For  the  Rijiht  (T.  Fislior  In  win, 
f,s.  net),  a  noble  little  volume  of  essays  and  addresses 
by  members  of  the  movement.  The  object  for  which 
•  this  organisation  was  started  were  "  continually  to 
remind  the  nation  of  the  ideals  and  principles  for  which 
we  were  fighting  ;  to  demonstrate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  those  ideals  both  for  our  national  life  and  for 
mankind  as  a  whole  ;  and  to  sustain  and  brighten  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  this  gre&t  fight,  iirst  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  then  for  the  final  enthronement  of  those  ideals 
as  established  principles  in  the  life  of  nations."  At  first 
the  Mo\ement  was  chieffy  concerned  with  showing  the 
nation  why  it  should  tight,  and  one  or  two  of  the  essays 
in  the  book  reflect  this  preliminary  stage.  Vet  the  book, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  set  of  missionary- 
sermons  to  the  converted.  It  fulfils  the  function  of 
keeping  alive  in  us  the  faith  with  which  we  entered  the 
war.  War  has  a  tendency,  ever  to  be  guarded  against, 
to  debase  after  a  time  what  it  has  hrst  promised.  The 
French  went  to  war  in  1791  to  preserve  their  own  liberties; 
they  fought  on  to  1815  trying  to  destroy  other  peoples. 
Let  the  "Fight  for  Right '  Movement  "  still  uphold 
the  banner,  "  For  the  Right,"  and  enforce  its  watchword. 


*         * 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  within  the  covers  of  this 
book  there  is  complete  unity  of  opinion,  but  there  is  on 
the  whole  a  unity  of  ethos  and  altogether  a  unity  of 
temper,  just  as  with  the  Allies  lighting  Germany  there 
is  a  unity  of  purpose.  All  of  the  distinguished  contribu- 
tors to  this  book — such  as  Lord  Brvcc,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  the  late  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  and  Mr. 
^Maurice  Hewlett — are  united  in  an  ideal  of  right,  though 
they  would  probably  not  all  subscribe  in  every  particular, 
or  in  the  same  particulars,  to  Mr.  Wickham  Steed's 
analysis  of  what  "  Right  "  is.  The  most  striking  diver- 
gences of  opinion  in  the  book  are  to  be  found  in  those 
essays  which  suggest  methods  for  enforcing  the  rule  of 
right  after  the  war.  Thus  Sir  Frederick  "Pollock's 
interesting  endeavour  to  frame  a  constitution  for  •  a 
League  of  Peace  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  "  Interstate 
Relations  after  the  War,"  in  which  Jlr.  Philip  Kerr 
demonstrates,  in  a  powerful  and  lucid  argument,  that 
all  Leagues  of  Peace  are  impracticable.  Yet  both  Sir 
Frederick  and  Mr.  Kerr  would  join  in  repudiating,  with 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  all  that  is'  implied  in  the 
attempt  to  condone  the  crimes  of  Germany  by  arguing 
that  "if  we  had  been  clever  enough  we  could  have  done 
the  same." 

*  It  *  *  it 

!  "  To  fight  for  the  right,  c'est  noire  mot  IVordre  A  tous" 
These  words  of  M.  Painleve  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  Allies  are  united  to  punish  a  doer  of  wrong.  Modern 
Europe  has  found  an  armed  conscience.  In  that  lies 
the  security  for  future  law  and  order  ih  the  world. 
That  is  the  significant  fact  of  the  present. 

***** 

Do  neutrals  hold  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  right  ? 
r  believe  that  for  the  most  part  they  do,  even  when 
they  do  not  sympathise  with  us  for  doing  it.  When  they 
are  wholeheartedly  on  our  side  we  are  naturally  flattered, 
and  those  who  would  approach  Mr.  George  Ha\-en 
Putnam's  Memoirs  of  a  Publisher  1865-1916  (Putnam's, 
f)S.),  with  an,  introductory  glow  of  friendliness,  should 
turn  first  to  the  Appendix  ip  which  are  printed  the 
letters  Mr.  Putnam  has  written  to  the  papers  to  prove 
with  patient  and  cogent  reasoning  that  "  tlic  cause  of 
England  and  her  Allies  is  the  cause  of  civiHsation."  Mr. 
Putnam  did  not  find  all  Englishmen  so  perspicacious  or  so 
generous  towards  the  ca.u.se  which  he  had  at  heart  as  a 
young  man,  that  of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  We  can  sympathise  with  him  therefore  when 
he  pokes  fun  at  F'reeman  who,  in  1863,  issued  the  first 
^•olume  of  a  History  of  Federal  Government  to  the  Dis- 
ruption of  the  American  Republic,  but  was  pre\-entcd  from 


issuing  another  from  annoyance  at  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Republic  to  remain  disrupted.  The  Juiglish 
experiences  of  this  shrewd,  happy  and  well-informed 
American  will  naturally  have  the  greatest  interest  for 
English  readers,  who  will  enjoy  his  impressions  of  Oxford 
common-rooms,  his  experience  of  an  Atlantic  \oyage 
with  Kitchener,  his  accounts  of  English  puWishing 
houses,  and  the  like.  But  the  really  valuable  parts  of  a 
book  that  is  always  interesting  arc  those  which  deal  with 
American  politics,  federation,  State  and  municipal.  In 
these  sections  there  is  much  that  will  help  and  instruct 
the  citizen  who  seeks  guidance  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  citizenship. 

***** 

So  far  opinions  about  the  war,  now  for  the  war  itself ! 
InThc  Fortnightlv  History  of  the  War  (Chapman  and  Hall, 
los.  net),  Col.  A.  M.  Murray  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
giving  a  detailed  and  reasoned  account  of  operations  U]) 
to  the  close  of  the  second  year  on  such  information  as  is 
at  present  available.  The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  soldier's  work,  and  though  other  soldiers 
may  not  agree  with  all  the  author's  opinions,  they 
will  at  least  be  able  to  follow  his  arguments  and  under- 
stand his  narrative.  For  instance.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
who  contributes  a  "  Foreword,"  disagi-ees  with  Col. 
Murray  in  his  objection  to  Compulsory  Service,  but 
expresses  great  admiration  for  his  work.  The  well-chosen 
maps  and  plans  add  to  the  readability  of  a  book  which  is 
among  the  best  military  text-books  of  the  war. 

*  *  Hf  if  if 

In  The  Ways  of  Virtue  (John  Murray,  f.s.  net),  Mr.  P.  C. 
Wren  gi\-es  from  first-hand  knowledge,  a  graphic  account 
of  life  in  the  famous  F'orcign  Legion.  Mr.  Wren  has 
constructive  skill,  a  good  sense  of  character  'and  a 
\'w\(\  narrati\-c  style,  so  that  he  makes  the  best  use  of  his 
enthralling  material. 

***** 

Mr.  Stephen  Paget  writes  Essays  for  Ihc  Young  People 
as  W.  B.  Rands  used  to  write  essays  for  children.  In 
Mr.  Paget's  latest  volume  with  the  atiractivc  title, 
/  Sometimes  Think  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  5s.  net),  there  is 
indeed  an  essay,  and  a  very  good  essay,  "  On  the  Beauty 
of  \\'ords  "  which  recalls  one  with  a  similar  theme  in  one 
of  Rands'  LillifiH  books.  This  connection  with  an 
author  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  arising  perhaps 
from  association,  attracts  me  to  Mr.  Paget's  M-ork  which, 
however,  can  very  well  stand  by  itself.  It  is  good  to 
leave  the  present  world  of  ceaseless  activity  for  a  moment 
and  enter  by  the  way  of  this  essentially  sane  li  ttle  volume 
into'the  life  of  Being  instead  of  Doing,  and  to  peer  through 
the  temporal  for  a  vision  of  the  eternal.  Pterhaps  the 
most  complete  and  best  thought  out  of  the  Essays  is  the 
one'on  Science,  but  there  are  others  which  ajipcal  for  a 
\ariety  of  reasons.  Mr.  Paget  has  already  written  a 
book  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  war  and  in  the  last  essay, 
'"  The  Next  Few, Years,"  he  reverts  to  the  ever-present 
theme,  and  begs  the  youth  of  our  country  to  see  to  it 
that  when  Peace  comes  it  shall  be  something  more  than 
mere  absence  of  war. 

***** 

This  is  not  perhaps  the  best  time  for  a  book  about 
books,  and  interesting  as  the  scheme  of  the  monographs 
is,  I  am  not  sure  that,  even  at  the  best  of  times,  Messrs. 
Nisbet  and  Co.'s  series  of  "  Studies  of  Modern  Authors, 
written  by  Modern  Authors,"  would  have  been  altogether 
a  success.  The  authors  could  hardly  avoid  being  self- 
conscious,  and  the  critical  value  of  their  work  has,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  considerably  suffered.  This  con- 
sideration applies  to  some  extent  \o  Miss  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith's  study  of  John  Galsworthy  (rs.  3d.  net),  but  to  a 
less  extent  than  in  many  of  the  previous  cases.  Miss 
KayeSmith  succeeds  to  a  great  degree  from  the  very 
first,  when  she  dwells  on  the  smallness  of  her  subject's 
public,  in  treating  him  in  a  detached  and  scientific  manner 
like  a  museum  specimen.  The  result  is  quite  a  valuable 
little  guide  to  what  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  achieved  and 
to  what  he  is  capable  of  achie\-ing.   "Only  one  remark  in 
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the  book  seems  to  be  a  direct  hint  to  the  author.  ^  At 
least  I  hope  he  will  consider  it  as  such.  "  This  misplaced 
pity  is  becomin,g  irritating  in  Galsworthy.  His  early 
v.'orks— Strife,  The  Man  of  Property — are  innocent  of  it, 
but  lately  it  has  grown  to  be  a  habit  with  him.  He  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  weep  over  everyone  whose  clothes 
arc  not  quite  as  good  as  his  own." 

The  Empire's  Future 

Now  that  it  has  been  decided  to  summon  imme- 
diately an  Imperial  Conference,  the  future  of  the 
Empire  and  the  many  problems  connected  with 
it  are  bound  to  be  prominent  in  the  public  mind 
during  the  coming  months.  Here  is  a  little  volume  which 
may  be  heartily  commended  to  those  really  interested 
in  these  vital  questions.  Entitled  The  Empire  and  the 
Future  (Macmillan,  2s.)  it  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  eminent  men  before 
the  University  of  London  in  the  autumn  of  iqi5,  and 
where  necessary  brought  up  to  date.  An  introduction 
is  written  by  Mr.  Steel  Maitland,  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  a  most  interesting  chapter  is  provided 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  present  Presi/lent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  describes  succinctly  Imperial  Ad- 
ministration, and  more  especially  the  curi.ous  system  of 
Indian  Administration  which  on  the  whole  has  worked 
so  well  and  given  such  good  results. 

I\Ir.  Kerr's  lecture  on  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
deals  largely  with  the  question,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  Editor  of  The  Round  Table,  of  dropping  once  and  for 
all  the  term  Empire  and  installing  Commonwealth  in 
its  place.  The  present  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  argument  is  rather  strained,  undue  prejudice  being 
laid  against  the  word  "  Empire."  The  Master  of  Balliol 
^  College  in  his  chapter  "  People  and  the  Duties  of  Empire" 
(perhaps  the  most  useful  in  the  book,  for  it  deals  sym- 
l)athetically  with  the  working  man's  point  of  view)  ex- 
plains this  prejudice.  "  The  term  '  Eijipire,'  "  he  writes, 
"  is  connected  with  the  shoddy  Empire  of  Napoleon  HI., 
reactionary  Russia,  militarist  Germany  and  our  own 
Jingoes."  There  is  truth  in  this,  but  Mr.  Kerr  overlooks 
that  Commonwealth  still  connotes  in  many  British  minds 
rebellion  and  a  certain  smugness  of  public  behaviour. 
He  writes  :  "  A  Comihonwealth  bases  its  communal  life 
squarely  on  the  principle  that  every  citizen  has  an  un- 
limited duty  of  helping  every  other  citizen,  that  it  exists 
to  maintain  or  promote  self-government  among  its 
peoples,  and  that  the  society  it  fosters  will  be  healthy 
t)nly  in  so  far  as  its  members  are  governed,  not  by  the 
calculations  of  intelligent  sellishness.  but  by  the  law  of 
love."  But  was  it  so  in  these  islands  in  the  seventeenth 
century?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both  terms  want 
washing  clean,  and  this  discussion,  for  which  full  credit 
must  be  given  to  The  Round  Table,  is  therefore  most 
valuable  and  fruitful  in  that  it  compels  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  it  to  formulate'  a  personal  opinion  on  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  one  Briton  to  another, 
irrespective  of  birthplace,  and  of  Mother  Country  to 
Dominions  and  Dependencies  and  vice  versa. 

The  old  slipshod  way  of  thinking  has  done  infinite 
harm  to  the  Imperial  idea  in  the  past,  and  we  accord  a 
cordial  welcome  to  every  sincere  effort,  such  for  instance 
as  the  present  volume,' to  train  and  discipline  the  mind 
better  in  the  future.  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  the  distinguished 
Canadian  writer,  ends  thus  his  chapter,  which  happens 
to  be  the  last  in  the  book,  and  so  these  words  are  as  it 
were  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  "Nothing 
lias  such  magic  power  to  win  attention  from  men  and 
women  of  British  blood  as  the  simple  word  '  Duty.' 
And  so  long  as'a  compelling  sense  of  national  duty  controls 
the  purpose  of  our  people,  this  Empire  will  endure." 
One  may  add  never  before  has  the  word  "Duty" 
laid  so  strong  and  personal  a  hold  on  the  British  peoples. 
Whether  the  word  iloats  from  the  masthead  of  the 
Victory  or  is  whispered  in  dying  accents  in  the  be- 
leaguered Residency,  we  see  it- now  to  be  the  only  power 
which,  acting  through  each  and  all.  shall  move  the 
Empire  to  victory  in  the  lield  and  afterwards  to  a 
closer  union  and  higher  purpose  than  has  existed  hitherto. 
The  British  ]i:nq:)ire  or  the  CommonwCcJth  of  Britisli 
democracies,  call  it  which  you  will,  having  re-established 
the  principles  of  liberty  an\l  justice,  has  still  great  work 
to  do.     This  is  i^racticaliy  the  lesson  of  this  volume. 


Royalty  at   Home 


WHEN  an  editor  sets  out  to  present  a  picture 
of  a  certain  period,  phase  or  section  of  human 
society  by  the  publication  of  private  letters, 
the  great"  ditficulty  that  has  to  be  contended 
\\\i\\  is  how  much  to  include  without  boring  the  readeV, 
and  how  much  to  omit  without  spoiling  the  picture.  It 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  in  our  opinion  Mrs. 
Steuart-Erskinein  Twenty  Years  at  Court  (Nisbet  and  Co., 
I2s.  6d.),  has  displayed  admirable  discrimination.  The 
K-ttcrs  which  make  up  this  \olume  were  w ritteii  by  the 
Hon.  iimily  Stanley,  afterwards  Mrs.  Long,  mostly  to  her 
})arents,  during  the  years  1842-62,  Miss  Stanley  being 
Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Victoria.  They  were  the 
happiest  years  of  the  Queen's  married  life  ;  the  home 
was  mainly  at  Windsor  Castle  when  Miss  Stanley  was  in 
waiting,  liuckingham  Palace  being  only  occasionally 
^•isited.  Osborne  was  bought  in  1845,  and  the  house 
subsequently  built.  With  the  exception  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort,  it  was  from  the  first  unpopular  with 
every  one — Royal  children,  Household,  doctors,  etc.  In 
1852  Balmoral  was  purchased. 

Never  was  the  home  life  of  a  Royal  Court  more  correct, 
sober  and  domestic  than  in  the  days  of  Albert  the  Good. 
But  oh  !  it  was  dull.  Elderly  folk  will  learn  from  this 
volume  to  whose  influence  were  due  those  deadl}'  parlour- 
games  and  performances  on  the  piano  which  cursed  the 
evenings  of  their  childhood.  It  needs  every  one  of  the 
letters  in  the  early  part  of  this  book  (thoug-h  they  deal 
almost  entirely  with  trivialities)  to  make  one  realize  the 
full  weight  of  that  dreary  respectabihty.  No  wonder 
King  lidward  had  no  liking  for  Windsor  Castle  in  after 
life  ;  it  must  always  have  reminded  him  of  a  State 
prison.  The  ray  of  sunshine  was  provided  by  Queen 
Victoria,  M'ho  interested  herself  in  the  affairs  of  all  those 
around  her  and  was  very  thoughtful  and  human.  The 
Prince  Consort  was  obsessed  by  the  precise  formality 
of  the  petty  German  Court.  He  revelled  in  tri\ial 
distinctions  and  etiquette.  His  was  a  narrow  and  un- 
sympathetic mind  ;  he  never  understood  the  English 
or  tiieir  idea  of  personal  liberty  and  freedom,  and  they 
never  understood  him.  Poor  man  !  However  deep  his 
offences  in  these  social  matters,  he  would  be  more  than 
punished  were  he  recalled  to  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  and 
compelled  to  listen  unperceivcd  to  the  private  opinion 
of  his  great-grandson  on  the  formalities  which  still  do 
hedge  a  prince.  It  has  taken  two  generations  to  break 
down  the  artificialities  which  he  constructed — artificiali- 
ties so  stupendous  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Royal 
Command  for  a  lady  about  the  Court  to  walk  alone  ia 
the  gardens  with  a  gentleman-in-waiting  ! 

When  the  future  Emperor  Frederick  first  came  to 
Windsor  Castle  as  Prince  Fritz  of  Prussia,  a  boy  of  15, 
speculation  was  rife  whether  he  was  intended  for  the 
Princess  Royal  or  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Queen 
Mary's  mother.  In  1844  they  were  as  busy  improving 
the  Castle  and  grounds  as  they  were  in  IQ14,  and  as  they 
probably  will  be  in  1984.  "  Flu  "  was  as  great  a  scourge 
in  those  times  as  to-day.  The  Queen  had  chicken-pox, 
they  thought  it  might  be  smallpox,  and  the  Household 
had  all  to  bare  their  arms  and  be  vaccinated.  Though 
infectious  "  those  tiresome  little  brats,"  as  Miss  Stanley 
calls  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  sisters,  play  hide  and 
seek  in  the  curtains  and  one  never  knows  when  one  is 
safe.  "  When,"  writes  Miss  Stanley,  "  I  saw  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  nation  arriving  yesterday  (.\]iril 
30th,  1859),  in  two  hack-cabs  for  the  Council  and  marked 
what  it  consisted  of,  Lords  Hardwickc.  Malmesbury, 
John  Manners,  SaHsbury,  General  Peel  and  Mr.  Bathurst, 
it  did  seem  to  me  a  farce  of  the  first  water  !  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  there  too;  he.  at  least  is  not  stupid."  We  luid 
thought  the  hideous  phrase,  in  great  good  looks,  was 
journalese,  but  it  occurs  constantly  in  these  letters. 

This  vivid  picture  of  Court  life  is  so  to  speak  framed  in 
black,  for  it  ends  with  the  death  of  Prince  Consort  !  The 
poor  Queen  was  besides  herself  with  grief  at  the  beginning, 
and  she  was  led  from  the  death-room  calling  along  the 
])assage  :  "  Oh  !  Albert,  Albert  !  are  you  gone  ?  "  It 
was  a  poignant  scene,  and  is  described  very  simply. 
Miss  Stanley  was  not  in  waiting,  but  the  Duchess  of 
Athole  and  two  ]Maids  of  Honour,  one  of  whom  is  still 
alive,  were  in  attendance,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
she  wrote  down  the  particulars  at  the  time. 
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The  Golden  Triangle 

By  Maurice  Leblanc 

(Translated  by  Alexander  Tcixcira  de  Mattosl 


Synopsis  :  Trt />/<(/■;(  Pn/ricc  Bd.-id,  u  a<'uihiid  French 
officer,  prevents  in  a  Paris  street  the  abduction  oj  a  nurse 
leho  is  known  to  her  patients  as  "  Little  Mother  Coralie." 
Feeling  that  the  fact  of  having  been  maimed  in  the  service 
of  his  country  is  an  honour  rather  than  a  dtsability.  Belval 
declares  his  love  to  Coralie  only  to  be  told  by  her  that  she 
is  already  married,  and  that  he  must  make  no  further  effort 
even  to  retain  her  friendship— she  suggests  that  there  might 
be  danger  for  him  in  a  friendship  with  herself.  That 
night,  after  Coralie  has  left  him,  Belval  has  sent  to  him 
anonymously  a  box  containing  a  large  rusty  key,  by  means 
of  which  he  gains  access  to  a  house,  in  xvhich  he  finds  five 
men  torturing  another  f}ian,Essares,  obviously  mlh  a  view 
to  extracting  information  from  him.  Just  as  Belval  is 
about  to  rescue  the  victim  he  sees  that  Coralie,  horror  stricken, 
is  also  ic-atching  the  torturers  at  their  zeork.  Essares  manages 
to  get  hold  of  a  revolver,  with  'which  he  shoots  Colonel  Fakhi, 
one  of  the  five  men,  dead.  He  buys  off  his  other  four  assail- 
ants for  a  million  francs  apiece,  with  which  they  leave  the 
house.  From  an  altercation  between  Essares  and  Coralie 
Belval  learns  that  Essares  is  Coralie's  husband,  and  that 
he  has  betrayed  State  secrits  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  then  has  attempted  to  betray  his  associates  in  treachery. 
Belval  returns  home  to  think  out  the  best  way  of  helping 
Coralie,  who  obviously  hates  her  traitor  husband,  when  he  /s  . 
rung  up  on  the  telephone  and  hears  an  t!;^il,:tcd  voice  in- 
quiring whether  he  received  the  rusty  key  and  a  letter.  The 
voice  then  mentions  in  incoherent  fashion  an  amethyst 
pendant,  and  after  that  the  speaker  is  obviously  murdered 
by  somebody  before  the  telephone  receiver  is  replaced.  The 
next  day  Belval,  following  Coralie  to  her  house,  finds  that 
Essares,  who  had  cohiemplatcd  flight  from  Paris,  has  been 
brutally  murdered.  An  examining  magistrate,  after  inter- 
viciving  Coralie,  calls  Belval  in  and  proceeds  to  read  the 
following  letter  which  has  been  found  on  Essares'  desk  fust 
after  the  discovery  of  his  body 
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CH.IPTER   VII    {continued) 

|ORALIE, — You  were  wrong  yesterday  to  attri- 
bute my  departure  to  reasons  which  I  dared 
.not  acknowledge  ;  and  perhaps  I  also  was  wrong 
I  not  to  defend  myself  more  convincingly  against 
your  accusation.  The  only  motive  for'  my  departure  is  the 
liatred  with  which  I  am  surrounded.  You  have  seen  how 
fierce  it  is.  In  the  face  of  these  enemies  you  are  seeking  to 
■  desjjoil  me  by  every  possible  means,  my  only  hope  of  salva- 
tion lies  in  flight.     That  is  why  I  am  going  away. 

"  But  let  me  remind  you,  Coralie,  of  my  clearly  expressed 
wish.  You  are  to  join  me  at  tlie  first  summons.  If  you  do 
not  leave  Paris  then,  nothing  shall  protect  you  against  my 
lawful  resentment  ;  nothing,  not  even  my  death.  I  have 
made  all  my  arrangements  so  that,  even  in  the  con- 
tingency   ..." 

'■  Tile  letter  ends  there,"  said  M.  Masseron,  handing  it 
back  to  Coralie,  "  and  we  know  by  an  unimpeachable  sign 
that  the  last  lines  were  written  immediately  before  M. 
Essaros'  death,  bccausfe,  in  falling,  he  4ipset  a  little  clock, 
whicli  stood  on  his  desk  and  which  marked  twenty-three 
minutts  past  twelve.  I  assume  tnat  he  felt  unwell,  and  that 
on  trying  to  rise,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  giddiness  and 
fell  to  tlie  floor.  Unfortunately,  the  fireplace  was  near,  with 
a  fierce  fire  blazing  in  it  ;  his  head  stnick  the  grate  ;  and  the 
wound  that  resulted  was  so  deep — the  surgeon  testified  to 
this— that  he  fainted.  Then  the  fire  close  at  hand  did  its 
work     .     .   _.    with  the  effects  which  you  have  seen.     .    .    '." 

I'atrice  had  listened  in  amazement  to  this  unexpected 
explanation  : 

"  Tlien  in  your  opinion,"  he  asked,  "  M.  Essares  died  of 
an  accident.     He  was  not  murdered  ? 

"  Murdered  ?  Certainly  not  1  We  have  no  clue  to  support 
any  such  theory." 

•"■Still.     ..." 

"  Captain  Belval,  you  are  the  victim  of  an  association  of 
ideas  which,  I  admit,  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Ever  since 
yesterday  you  ha\e  been  witnessing  a  series  of  tragic  incidents  ; 
and  your  imagination  naturally  leads  you  to  the  most  tragic 
solution,    that    of    murder.     Only— reflect— why    should    a 


mm^der  Jiave  been  committed  ?  .\nd  l)y  wlioni  ?  By 
Bournef  and  his  friends  ?  With  what  object  ?  They  were 
crammed  full  with  bank-notes  ;  and,  even  admitting  tliat  the 
man  called  Gregoire  recovered  those  milUons  from  them,  they 
would  certainly  not  liave  got  them  back  by  killing  M.  Essares. 
Thi'H  again,  liow  would  they  have  entereid  the  house  ?  And 
how  can  they  ha\'e  gone  out?  .  .  .  No,  ca])tain,  you 
must  excuse  me,  but  M.  Essares  died  an  accidental  death. 
The  facts  are  undeniable  ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
divisional  surgeon,  who  will  draw  up  his  report  in  that  sense !  " 

Patrice  turned  to  Coralie  : 

"  Is  it  Mme.  Essares'  opinion  also  ?  " 

She  reddened  slightly  and  answered : 

"  Yes." 

"  And  old  Simeon's  ?  " 

"Oh,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "old  Simeon  is  wandering 
in  his  mind  !  To  listen  to  him,  you  would  think  that  every- 
thing was  about  to  happen  alt  over  again,  that  Mme.  lissarcs 
is  threatened  with  danger  and  that  she  ought  to  take  to  flight 
at  once.  That  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  him. 
However,  he  took  us  to  an  old  disused  door  that  opens  out  of 
a  lane  running  alright  angles  with  the  Rue  Raynouard  ;  and 
here  he  showed  me  first  the  watch-dog's  dead  body  and  next 
some  footprints  between  the  door  and  the  flight  of  steps  near 
the  library.  But  you  know  those  footprints,  do  you  not  ? 
They  belong  to  you  and  your  Senegalese.  As  for  the  death 
of  the  watch-dog,  I  can  put  that  down  to  your  Senegalese, 
can't  1  ?  " 

Patrice  was  beginning  to  understand.  .  The  magistrate's 
reticence,  his  explanations,  his  agreement  with  Coralie  :  all 
this  was  gradually  becoming  plain,  lie  put  the  tjuestion 
frankly  : 

"  So  there  was  no  murder  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  there  will  be  no  magistrate's  examination  ? 

"  No." 

"  And  no  talk  about  the  matter  :  it  will  all  be  kept  quiet, 
in  short,  and  forgotten  ?  " 

"  Just  so." 

Captain  Belval  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  as  was  his 
habit.     He  now  remembered  Essares'  prophecy  : 

"  I  shan't  be  arrested.  .  .  .  If  I  am,  I  shall  be  let 
go.     .     .     .     The  matter  will  be  hushed  up.     .     .     ." 

Essares  was  right.,  The  hand  of  justice  was  arrested  ;  and 
there  was  no  way  for  Coralie  to  escape  silent  complicity. 

Patriae  was  intensely  annoyed  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
case  was  being  handled.  It  was  certain  that  a  compact  had 
been  concluded  between  Coralie  and  M.  Masseron.  He  sus- 
pected the  magistrate  of  circumventing  CoraUc  and  inducing 
her  to  sacrifice  her  own  interests  to  other  considerations.  To 
effect  this,  the  first  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  him,  Patrice. 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  Patrice  to  hims.-'lf.  "  I'm  fairly  sick  of  this 
sportsman,  with  his  cool  ironical  ways.  It  looks  iis  if  he  were 
doing  a  considerable  piece  of  thimblerigging  at  my  expense." 

He  restrained  himself,  however,  and,  with  a  pretence  of 
waiiting  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  magistrate,  came 
and  sat  beside  liim  : 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  for  insisting  in 
what  may  appear  to  you  an  indiscreet  fashion.  But  iny  con- 
duct is  explained  not  only  by  such  sympathy  of  feeling  as  I 
entertain  for  Mme.  Essares  at  a  moment  in  her  life  when  she  is 
more  lonely  than  ever,  a  symjiathy  and  feeling  which  she 
seems  to  repulse  even  more  firmly  than  she  did  before.  It 
is  also  explained  by  certain  mysterious  links  which  unite  us 
to  each  other  and  "which  go  back  to  a  period  too  remote  for 
our  eyes  to  focus.  Has  Mme.  Essares  told  you  those  details  ? 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  most  important  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
associating  them  with  the  events  that  interest  us." 

M.    Masseron    glanced    at     Coralie,    who '  nodded.       He . 
answered :  ,, 

■'  Yes,  Mme.  Essares  has  informed  mc  and  even    .     .     • 

He  hesitated  once  more  and  again  consulted  Coralie,  who 
flushed  and  seemed  put  out  of  countenance.  M.  Masseron, 
however,  waited  for  a  reply  which  would  enable  him  to  pro- 
ceed.    She  ended  by  saving,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Captain  Belval"  is  entitled  to  know  what  wo  have  <lis- 
covered.  The  truth  belongs  as  niiicli  to  him  as  to  me  ;  and 
I  have  no  right  to  keep  it  fronr  hfm.     Pray  speak,  monsieur." 

"  I    doubt    if   it   is  even   necessary    to   speak,"  said   tl.e 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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tSMITHB  ALLIES 


SWATCH 


^1 


LATEST   SPECIALITY    IN 
ALARM     WATCHES. 


Nickel  or 
Oxidized. 
A   Grade 

£4  4  0 
B  Grade 

£3     3    0 


•UKRCAaE SL3'5'0    I   i\ 

EVERY    WATCH    WARRANTED. 

SMITH'S  ELECTRIC 
READING     LAMP. 


LUMINOUS  DIAL     F-ERFECT  TIMEKEEPERS 
Further  particulars  on   applicatloo. 

Will  arouse  the  soundest  sleeper. 
The  Lamp  for  map  and  de.spaUh  reading. 
The  push-piece  can  be  operated  on  without 
openmi!  the  case,  and  the  case  can  be  de 
tached  without  unhu<klins  the  belt.  Full 
Directiona  sent  with  each  Lamp. 
Price  *yf\l—    Or  including  one  extra 

Complete       ^V^/-       bulh  in  lid,   21/- 
Inland  Postafie,  Id.  extra.    Foreign,  1/.  extra 

Extra     batteries       l/«  each 

Hermetically  sealed    in  Tin  box. 
Extra   bulbs        •...    1/.  each 


Brooches 


Size  of  Lamp,  .Oj  x  ^s  x   U  inches. 

MOUNTING    CUSTOMERS'^  WAR 
TROPHIES    A    SPECIALITY. 


Enamel   and   Gold         

Smaller  size,  all   Gold  

Anv  regiment  6ame  price. 
ILLUSTRATED   LIST  POST   FREE 


NEW     IDENTIFICATION     DISC    FOR     WRIST 

in  Sterling  Silver   10/6.     Engraving,   2/6. 
Space  for  Name  and  Address  on  back  if 

desired.    Actual    size. 
T)i*jc    with    chain    for    Neck    same   price. 


Fuse    Mounted    as    Letter   Weight 

on  Ebony  Stand  with  Silver   Plate 

for    Engraving;     size.    S^in.    high, 

6in.   diameter,   £1   ss.   Od. 

Liquid  Night   Marching 
and  Field  Sketching 

COMPAS  S 

(Patent  applied  lor). 

la   an   IMPROVEMENT  on  all 

Prismatic  Compasses. 
Its  chief  points  are  : 

(1)  The  dial  and  object  can 
be  observed  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

(2)  The  dial  comes  to  rest  ir 

a  few  seconds  giving  a 
decisive  reading.  p. 

(3)  New  bearings  can  be  set 
in  the  daik.  h 

(4)  Back  angles  easily  found. 

(5)  The  divided  ring  (E) 
gives  a  full  circle  of  divi- 
sions. Having  no  inter- 
ruptions. 

The  illumination  is  per-, 
manent.  Further  particu. 
lars  on  application. 

Prioa,  complete,  in  leather 

Bllngr  case,  £3  iSs. 

(Full  details  wiU  be  sent  with  each  Compass 
A  to  G). 


(6) 


S.  SMITH  &  SON,  Ltd. 

6  GroHd  Hotel  BHiidinis.Trifaigar  spare,  w  € 

By  Appomtment  to  H.M. 
the  late  Ring  Edward  VII. 


Wateh    and     Chronometer 

Makers  to  the  Admiralty. 

Holders  of  5  Royal  Warrants. 


Officer.' 

C"  o  m  D 1  e  t  e 

kits 

in 

2  to  4 

Oavs 

or    Ready 

for 

Use 

Tht  Fleece  lifting  loorji 
M  a  British-  Warm. 


niiutrated 
Naval  or 
Military 
Catalogue* 
Post  Free. 


MOUFFLON 

The  fleece  of  ttm 
C^rsic&i  mountain 
3beep,famed  for  it« 
warmth-  giving, 
ligbtvreight  pro- 
perties. Ttie  DIM 
perfect  pelt  for 
Military  use. 
TRENCH  AND 
BRITISH  -  WARMS 

Lined  MonffloH  FImcc 


Armed  for  the  Great  Adventure 

IN  the  dreary  watches  of  the  night,  with  icy  slush  knee-deep 
in  the  trenches,  and  a  hungry  wind  howUng  over  the 
frozen  marshes,  many  a  gallant  soldier  thanks  the  powers 
that  be  for  his  BURBERRY  TRENCH-WARM  which  keeps 
him  so  warm,  dry  and  comfortable. 

One  Officer  writes  ;  "I  have  tried  pretty  well  every  kind  of 
weatherproof  out  here.  Some  of  rubber,  others  lined  witli 
oiled-silk,  but  have  had  to  discard  them  all  for  the  BUR- 
BERRY, which  is  the  perfect  garment." 

The  simple  explanation  of  this  is  QUALITY — the  one 
reason  for  its  success. 

The  shell  of  the  BURBERRY  TRENCH- WARM  is  made 
of  the  material  worn  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton's  expedition 
as  a  protection  against  the  intense  cold  and  fierce  gales  of 
the  Antarctic. 

Proofed  by  exclusive  Burberry  processes,  it  ^ceeps  out  any 
rain  that  an  oilsivin  will,  yet'  is  free  from  rubber,  oiled-silk, 
or  other  heat-condensing  agent  that  would  make  it  injurious 
to  health.  Then,  again,  it  is  so  dense  in  texture  that  no 
wind  can  find  its  way  through  it.  That's  the  outside,  the 
part  that  says  "  No  "  to  wet  or  wind. 

The  inside  is  made  in  soft  Camel  Fleece — a  fabric  that 
generates  snug  warmth  and  comfort  even  when  the  weather 
is  doing  its  best  to  make  one  feel  "  down-and-out." 

Ths  BURBERRY  TRENCH-WARM  is  designed  se  that  the 
two  parts  can  be  worn  separately  or  together,  thus  supplying 
the  services  of  three  coats  in  one  garment. 

The  outside  alone,  a  Weather-proof  that  will  turn  any  amount 
of  rain,  sleet,  or  snow ;  the  Camel  Fleece  lining,  a  smart 
British  Warm  (see  small  sketch  above),  for  cold  but  fine  days  : 
whilst  the  two  together  provide  the  staunchest  and  most 
comfortable  safeguard  available  against  the  hardships  and 
exposure  that  trench-warfare  involves. 

BURBERRYS  ^^Zt^ 

8  &  10  Boul.   Malesherbes  PARIS  ;  and  Provincial  Agent* 
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(Continued  from  page  i8) 
ii.a.'jstrate.    "  It  will  be  enough,  I  think,  to  show  the  captain 
this  photugraph-album  wliich  I  have  found.     Here  you  are 
Captain  Belval."  .  ,  . 

And  he  handed  Patrice  a  very  slender  album,  covered  in 
grey  canvas  and  fastened  with  an  india-rubber  band. 

Patrice  took  it  with  a  certain  anxiety.  But  wliat  he  saw 
on  opening  it  was  so  utterly  unexpected  that  he  gave  an 
exclamation  : 

"  It's  incredible  !  " 

On  the  first  page,  held  in  place  by  their  four  corners,  were 
two  pliotographs :  one,  on  the  right,  representing  a  smaU 
boy  in  an  Eton  jacket  ;  the  other,  on  the  left,  representing 
a  very  little  girl.  There  was  an  inscription  under  each.  On 
the  right  :   "  Patrice,   at   ten."     On  the  left :   "  Coralie,  at 

tliree.  "  ,      ,     t      rt 

Move  1  beyond  expression.  Patrice  turned  the  leal.  On 
Uie  second  page  they  appeared  again,  he  at  the  age  ot  htteen, 
she  at  the  age  of  eight.  And  he  saw  himself  at  nineteen  and  at 
twenty-three  and  at  twenty-eiglit,  always  accompanied  by 
Coralie,  first  as  a  little  girt,  then  as  a  young  giri,  next  as  a 

woman.  -1.1    t 

"  This  is  incredible  !  '■  he  cried.  "  How  is  it  possible  :■ 
Here  are  portraits  of  myself  which  I  have  never  seen,  aiiiateur 
photograplis  obviously,  whicii  trace  my  wide  life,  ^efes 
one  when  I  was  doing  my  military  training  ...  Here  1 
am  on  iiorseback  .  .  .  Who  can  have  ordered  thee 
photographs  ?  And  who  can  have  collected  them  together 
witli  yours,  madame  ?  "  .     . 

>He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Coralie,  who  evaded  their  questioning 
gaze  and  lowered  her  head  as  though  the  close  connection 
between  their  two  li\es,  to  which  these  pages  bore  witness, 
had  shaken  her  to  the  very  depths  of  her  being. 

••  Who  can  have  brought  them  together  ?  "  he  repeated. 
■  Do  you  know  ?     And  wliere  does  tlie  album  come  from  ? 
M.  Masseron  supplied  the  answer  : 

•  It  was  the  surgeon  who  found  it.  M.  Essares  wore  a  vest 
under  his  shirt,  and  the  album  was  in  an  inner  pocket,  a 
pocket  sewn  inside  the  vest.  The  surgeon  felt  the  boards 
tlirough  it,  when  he  was  undressing  M.  Essares'  body. 

»This  time,  Patrice  and  Coralie's  eyes  met.  The  thought 
that  M.  Essares  had  been  collecting  both  their  photographs 
during  the  past  twenty  years  and  that  he  wore  them  next 
to  his  breast,  and  that  'he  had  lived  and  died  with  them  upon 
him.  this  thought  amazed  them  so  much  that  they  did  not 
even  try  to  fathom  its  strange  significance. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  are  saying,  sir  ?  "  asked  Patrice. 
"  I  was  there,"  said  M.  Masseron.  "  I  was  present  at  the 
discovery.  Besides,  I  myself  made  another  whch  confirms 
this  one  and  completes  it  in  a  really  surprising  fashion.  I 
found  a  pendant,  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  amethyst  and  held 
in  a  setting  of  filigree- work." 

•'  What's  that  ?  "  cried  Captain  Belval.  "  What's  that  ? 
.\  pendant  ?     An  amethyst  pendartt  ?  " 

"  Look  for  yourself,  su-,"  suggested  the  magistrate,  alter 
once  more  consulting  Mme.  Essares  with  a  glance. 

And  he  handed  Captain  Belval  an  amethyst  pendant, 
larger  than  the  ball  formed  by  joining  the  two  halves  which 
Coralie  and  Patrice  possessed,  she  on  her  rosiry  and  he  on  his 
bunch  of  seals  ;  and  this  new  ball  was  encircled  with  a  specimen 
of  gold  filigree  work  exactly  like  that  on  the  rosary  and  on 
the  seal. 

The  setting  served  as  a  clasp. 
•■  Am  I  to  open  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

Coralie  nodded.  He  opened  the  pendant.  The  inside 
was  divided  by  a  movable  glass  disk,  which  separated  two 
miniature  photographs,  one  of  Coralie  as  a  nurse,  the  other 
of  himself,  wounded,  in  an  officer's  uniform. 

Patrice  reflected,  with  pale  cheeks.     Presently  he  asked  : 
'  And  where  does  this  pendant  come  from  .'     Did  you  find 
it,  sir  ?  "    . 
"  Yes,  Captain  Belval." 

"Where?"  .      , 

The  magistrate  seemed  to  hesitate.  Coralie's  attitude 
gave  Patrice  the  impression  that  she  was  unaware  of  this 
detail.     M.  Masseron  at  last  said  : 

'  I  found  it  in  the  dead  man's  hand." 
■•  In  the  dead  man's  hand  ?     In  M.  Essares'  hand  ?   " 
i'atrice  had  given  a  start  as  though  under  an  unexpected 
blow,   and   was   now  leaning  over  the   magistrate,   greedily 
awaiting  a  reply  which  he  wanted  to  hear  for  the  second 
time  before  accepting  it  as  certain. 

•  Yes,  in  his  hand.     I  had  to  force  back  the  claspeJ  fingers 
in  order  to  release  it." 

Belval  stood  up  and,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  ex- 
cl.  im3d  :     "  . 

\Vh11,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  wlncli  I  was  keep:ng 
back  as  a  last  argument  to  prove  to  you  that  my  collaboration 
r,  of  use  ;  and  this  thing  becomes  of  great  importance  after 
what  we  have  just  learnt.     Sir.  this  morning  som-^  one  asko  I 


to  speak  to  me  on  the  telephone  ;  and  I  haa  hardly  answered 
the  call  when  this  person,  who  seemed  greatly  exciteJ,  was 
the  victim  of  a  murderous  assault,  committed  in  my  hearing. 
And  amid  the  sound  of  the  s.u  le  and  the  cries  of  agony. 
I  caught  the  following  words,  which  the  unhappy  man  insisted 
on  trying  to  get  to  me  as  so  many  last  instructions  :  "  Pat- 
rice!.  .  .  Coralie!  .  .  .  The  amethyst  pendant- 
Yes,  I  have  it  on  me  .  .  •  The  pendant  . 
Ah,  it's  too  late  !  .  .  .  I  should  so  much  have  liked 
Patrice  .  .  .  Coralie  .  .  •"  There's  what  I 
heard,  sir,  and  here  are  the  two  facts  which  we  cannot  escape. 
This  morning,  at  nineteen  minutes  past  .seven,  a  man  was 
murdered  having  upon  him  an  amethyst  pendant.  This  is 
the  first  undeniable  fact.  A  few  hours  later,  at  twenty-three 
minutes  past  twelve,  this  same  amethyst  pendant  is  dis- 
covered clutched  in  the  hand  of  another  man.  This  is  the 
second  undeniable  fact.  Place  these  facts  side  by  side  and 
you  are  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  murder, 
the  one  of  which  I  caught  the  distant  echo,  was  committed 
here,  in  this  house,  in  the  same  library  which,  since  yesterday 
evening,  witnessed  the  end  of  every  scene  in  the  tragi>dy 
which  we  are  contemplating.  " 

This  revelation  which,  in  reality  amounted  to  a  fresh  accusa- 
tion against  Essares,  seemed  to  affect  the  magistrate  pro- 
foundly. Patrice  had  flung  himself  into  the  discussion  with 
passionate  vehemence  and  a  logical  reasoning  which  it  was 
impossible  to  disregard  without  evident  insincerity. 

Coralie  had  turned  aside  slightly  and  Patrice  could  not 
see  her  face  ;  but  he  suspjcted  her  dismay  in  the  presence  of 
all  this  infamy  and  shame. 

J^.  Masseron  raised  an  objection  : 

'•  Two  undeniable  facts,  you  say,  Captain  Belval  ?   As  to  the 
first  point,  let  me  remark  that  we  have  not  found  the  body 
of  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at  nineteen 
minutes  past  seven  this  morning."^ 
"  It  will  be  found  in  due  course." 

"  Very  well.  Second  paint  :  as  regards  the  amethyst 
pendant  discovered  in  Essares  Bey's  hand,  how  can  we  tell 
that  Essares  Bey  found  it  in  the  murdered  man's  hand  and 
not  somewhere  else  .'  For,  after  all,  we  do  not  know  if  he 
was  at  home  at  that  time  and  still  less  if  he  was  in  his  library." 
"  But  I  do  know." 

"  How  ?  "  ^ 

"  I  telephoned  to  him  a  few  minutes  later  and  he  answered. 
More  than  that,  to  sweep  away  any  trace  of  doubt,  hetold  me 
that  he  had  rung  me  up  but  that  he  had  been  cut  off." 
M.  Masseron  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said  : 
"  Did  he  go  out  this  morning  ?  " 
"  Ask  Mme.  Essares." 

Without  turning  round,  manifestly  wishing  to  avoid  Belval  s 
eyes,  Coralie  answered  : 

"  I  don't  think  that  he  went  out.  The  suit  he  was  we  ring 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  indoor  suit." 
"  Did  vou  see  him  after  last  night  ?  " 
"  He  came  and  knocked  at  my  room  three  times  this 
morning,  between  seven  and  nine  o'clock.  I  did  not  open  the 
door.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  started  off  alone  ;  I  heard 
him  call  old  Sim^'on  and  tell  li  m  to  go  with  me.  Sinu'on 
caught  me  up  in  the  street.     That  is  all  I  know." 

A  prolonged  silence  ensued.  Each  of  the  three  was 
meditating  upon  this  strange  series  of  adventures.  In'  the 
end,  M.  Masseron,  who  had  realized  that  a  man  of  Captain 
Belval's  stamp  was  not  the  sort  to  be  easily  thrust  aside,  spoke 
in  the  note  of  one  who,  before  coming  to  terms,  wishes  to  know 
exactlv  what  his  adversary's  last  word  is  likely  to  be  : 

"  Let  us  come  to  the  point,  captain.  You  are  building  up 
a  theory  which  strikes  me  tts  very  vague.  What  is  it  pre- 
cisely ?  And  what  are  you  proposing  to  do  if  I  decline  to 
accept  it  ?  I  have  asked  you  two  very  plain  questions. 
Do  you  mind  answering  them  ?  " 

"I  will  answer  them,  sir,  as  plainly  as  you  put  them." 
He  went  up  to  the  magistrate  and  said  : 
"  Here,  sir,  is  the  fiekl  of  battle  and  of  attack— yes,  of 
attack,  if  need  be— which  I  select.  A  man  who  used  to  know 
me,  who  knew  Mme.  Essares  as  a  child  and  who  was  interested 
in  both  of  us,  a  man  who  used  to  collect  our  portraits  at 
different  ages,  who  had  reasons  for  loving  us  unknown  to  me, 
who  sent  me  the  key  of  that  garden  and  who  was  making 
arrangements  to  bring  us  together  for  a  purpose  whi  h  he 
would  have  told  us,  this  man  was  murdered  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  execute  his  plan.  Now  everything 
tells  me  that  he  was  murdered  by  M.  Essares.  I  am  therefore 
resolved  to  lodge  an  information,  whatever  the  results  of  my 
action  may  be.  And  believe  me,  sir,  my  charge  will  not  be 
hushed  up.  There  are  always  means  of  making  one's  self 
heard.  .  .  .  even  if  I  am  reduced  to  shouting  the  truth 
from  the  house-top.s." 

.M.  Masseron  burst  out  laughing  : 

"  By  Jove,  captain,  but  you're  letting  yourself  go '.  " 

.{Continued  on  pa%e  22) 
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The    Big    CIGARETTE    with    the    choice    Flavour 
SILK    CUT    VIRGINIA 

WE  stand  or  fall  by  the 
smoker's  opinion.  Every 
day  somebody  tries  *  GREYS.' 
Every  day  we  have  to  supply 
more  because  their  smokers 
Will  you  try  these 
big,   wholesome    cigarettes  ? 


20  lor  1/- 

50  f«  2/6 

100  for  4/9 

•r    all     Hirk-Cbu 
Tetaacconitits       aad 


FOR  SENDING  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Post       and       Duty       Free,      and 
Packed    in    Airtight   Tins    of    50. 

200  for  6/-     500  for  14/-    1000  for  27/- 

Place  your  order  with  your  Tobacconist. 


Manufactiu-fsi    by    MAJOR     DRAPKIN     &     CO..    LONDON. 
Braa«k    of    tfae    United    Kiii£doin    Tobacco    Company,    Limited 


LTD. 

"Actioe  Seroice"  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fallj  Laminoa*  Figuret  &  H«nd« 
Warranted  Timekeepers 

In    Silver    Cases  with    Sci  ew    Rerel 

and  Back,  i:ii   3s    Gold. £8  lOi. 

With     Hunter    or    Half-Hunter    cover. 

Silver.  *;^  Ts.  t5d.      Gold.  *T  10». 

Others  in   Silver  from    JBU   iOi. 

Gold  from  £5  lOa. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 

Jlny  Regimental  Sadge  Perfectly 
Modelled. 
PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Sketches  sent  /or  approval. 

£6/10/     25  OLD  BOND  ST..  W. 

and  62  &  64  LUDQATE  HILL.  E.C. 


Another  Rose-Annette  Nightdress 


IN  Primrose  Ctepe  de  Chine,  with  ribbon  flower  wreaths  in  Porapsdour 
1  colourings  surrounding  circles  of  faini  mauve  or  blue  ninon  «pp  ed  with 
■ilk  embroidery,  and  veiling  a  hand-embroidered  rose.  liny  trills  ol  the 
ninon  edge  the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  a  satin  ribbon  confines  CQ  /g 
the  high  waisl.     Made  by  hand  to  special  measures  -  -  / 

Or  can    be  had   with    lace    motifs   and   edging,    and   wreaths    gg/Q 
embroidered  in  ribbon  work  at  .-..--    xtviir 

Cap  to  match,  with  ninon,   18/9-  With  lace.  17/8 

TTrlLL,m  »«  a,i  ROSEANNETTE.  CANADA  HOUSE,  SIDCUP.    \  - 

yr    K  itnd  lou  a  Bttklit   tf   Hund-madi  Lingtri,  and  a  ulf-mtaiurtminl  farm  !      y    ' 
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{Continued  from  page  20) 

I'm  behaving  according  to  my  conscience  ;  and  Mme. 
Essares,  1  feel  sure,  will  forgive  me.  She  knows  that  I  am 
acting  for  her  good.  She  knows  tliat  all  will  be  over  with 
her  if  this  case  is  hushed  up  and  if  the  authorities  do  not 
assist  her.  She  knows  that  the  enemies  who  tkrcaten  her  are 
implacable.  They  will  stop  at  nothing  to  attain  their  object 
and  to  do  away  with  her,  (or  she  stands  in  their  way.  And 
the  terrible  thing  about  it  is  that  the  most  clear-seeing  eyes 
are  unable  to  make  out  what  that  object  is.  We  are  playm  j 
th^-TTiost  formidable  game  agiunst  these  enemies  ;  ana  we  do 
not  even  know  what  the  stakes  are.  Only  the  police  can 
discover  those  stakes." 

Af.  Masseron  waited  for  a  second  or  two  and  then,  laying 
his  hand  mn  Patrice's  shoulder,  said,  calmly  : 

"And,  suppose  the  authorities  knew  what  the  stakes 
were  ?  " 

Patrice  looked  at  him  in^surprise  : 

"  What  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  you  know  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,  if  vou  force  me  to  1  " 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

■'  Not  much  !   A  trifle  !  " 

"  But  what  sort  of  trifle  .'  " 

"  A  thousand  million  francs." 

"  A  thousand  millions  .'  " 

"  Just  that.  A  thousand  millions,  of  which  two-thirds,  I 
regret  to  say,  if  not  three-quar  ers,  had  already  left  France 
before  the  war.  But  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  millions  are  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
milhons  all  the  same,  for  a  very  good  reason.  ' 

"  Wliat  reason  .'  " 

'  They  happen  to  be  in  gold." 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Essares   Bey's    Work 

THIS  time  Captain  Belval  seemed  to  relax  to  some 
extent.     He   vaguely   perceived  the   considerations 
that  compelled  the  authorities  to  wage  the  battle 
prudently. 
■  Are  you  sure  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  was  instructed  to  investigate  this  matter  two  years 
ago  ,  and  my  enquiries  proved  that  really  remarkable  exports 
of  gold  were  being  effected  from  France.  But,  I  confess,  it 
IS  only  since  my  conversation  with  Mme.  Essares  that  I  have 
seen  where  the  leakage  came  from  and  who  it  was  that  set  on 
foot,  all  over  France,  down  to  the  last  important  market- 
towns,  the  formidable  organisation  through  which  the  in- 
dispensable metal  was  made  to  leave  the  country." 
"  Then  Mme.  Essares  knew  ?  " 

"  No,  but  she  suspected  a  great  deal ;  and  last  night,  be- 
lore  you  arrived,  she  overheard  some  words  spoken  between 
Essares  and  his  assailants  wliich  she  repeated  to  me,  thus  givint' 
me  the  ley  to  the  riddle.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  work 
out  the  complete  solution  without  your  assistance — for  one 
thing,  those  were  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
and  Mme  Essares  displayed  the  same  wish — but  your  im- 
petuosity overcomes  my  hesitation  ;  and,  since  I  can't  manage 
to  get  rid  of  you.  Captain  Belval,  1  will  tell  y^u  the  whole  story 
frankly  .  .  .  especially  as  your  co-operation  is  not  to 
be  despised," 

"  I  am  all  ears,"  said  Patrice,  who  was  burning  to  know 
more. 

"  Well,  the  motive  force  of  the  plot  was  here,  in  this  house, 
l-.ssares  Bey,  president  of  the  Franco-Oriental  Bank,  6,  Rue 
Lafayette,  apparently  an   Egyptian,  in   reality  a  Turk,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  influence  in  the  Paris  financial  world.'   He 
had  been  naturalised  an  Englishman,  but  had  kept  up  secret 
relations  with  the  former  possessors  of  Egypt  ;  and  he  had 
received  instructions  from  a  foreign  power,  which  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  nacne  with  certainty,  to  bleed— there  is  no  other  word 
for  it— to  bleed  France  of  all  the  gold  that  he  could  cause  to 
flow  into  his  coffers.     According  to  documents  which  I  have 
seen,  he  succeeded  in  exporting  in  this  way  some  seven  hun- 
dred million  francs  in  two  years.     A  last  consignment  was 
preparing    when    war    was    declared.       You    can     under- 
>tand  that  thenceforth  such  important  sums  could  not  be 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  so  easily  as  in  times  of  peace. 
Hie  railway-wagons  are  insix>cted  on  the  frontiers  ;  the  out- 
going vessels  are  searched  in  the  harbours.     In  short,  the  gold 
was  not  sent  away.     These  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  millions  remained  in  France.     Ten  months  passed  ; 
and  the  inevitable  liappened,  which  was  that  Essares  Beyi 
iiaving  this  fabnlous  treasure  at  his  disposal,  clung  to  it,  came 
(gradually  to  look  upon  it  as  his  own,  and  in  the  end.  resolved 
to  a^>propriate  it.     Only  there  were  accomplices 
"  The  men  I  saw  last  night  ?  " 
■  Yes,   half-a-dozen  shady   Levantines,   sham    naturalised 


French  citizens,  more  or  less  well-disguised  Bulgarians, 
secret  agents  of  the  little  German  courts  in  the  Balkans. 
This  gang  ran  provincial  branches  of  Essares'  bank.  It  had 
in  its  pay,  on  Essares'  account,  hundreds  of  minor  agents. 
who  scoured  the  villages,  visited  the  fairs,  were  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  the  f)easantii,  offered  them  bank-iiotes  and  govern- 
ment securities  in  exchange  for  French  gold  and  trousered 
all  their  savings.  When  war  broke  out,  the  gang  shut  up 
shop  and  gathered  round  Essares  Bey,  who  also  had  closed 
his  offices  in  the  Kue  Lafayette." 
"  What  happened  then  .'  " 

"  Things  that  we  don't  know.  No  doubt  the  accomplices 
learnt  from  their  governments  that  the  last  despatch  of  gold 
had  never  taken  place  ;  and  no  doubt  they  also  guessed  that 
Essares  Bey  was  trying  to  keep  for  himself  the  three  hun- 
dred millions  collected  by  the  gang.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  a  struggle  began  between  the  fonner  partners,  a  fierce,  im- 
placable struggle,  the  accomplices  wanting  their  share  of 
the  plunder,  while  Essares  Bey  was  resolved  to  part  with  none 
of  it  and  pretended  that  the  millions  had  left  the  country 
Yesterday,  the  struggle  attained  its  culminating  p)oint.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  accomplies  tried  to  get  hold  of  Mme. 
Essares  so  that  they  might  have  a  hostage  to  use  against  her 
husband.  In  the  evening  ...  in  the  evening  you  your- 
self witnessed  the  final  episode." 

"  But  why  yesterday  evening  rather  than  another  ?  " 
"  Because  the  accompUces  had  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  milhons  were  intended  to  disappear  yesterday  evening, 
though  they  did  not  know  the  methods  employed  by  Essares 
Bey  when  he  made  his  last  remittances,  they  believed  that 
each  of  the  remittances,  or  rather  each  removal  of  the  sacks, 
was  preceded  by  a  signal." 

"  Yes,  a  shower  of  sparks,  was  it  not  ?  " 
"  Exactly.  In  a  corner  of  the  garden  are  some  old  con- 
servatories, above  which  stands  the  furnace  that  used  to 
heat  them.  This  grimy  furnace,  full  of  soot  and  rubbish, 
sends  forth,  when  you  light  it,* flakes  of  fire  and  sparks  which 
are  seen  at  a  distance  and  serve  as  an  intimation.  Essjirt^  Bey 
lit  it  last  i)ight  himself.  The  accomplices  at  once  took  alarm 
and  came  prepared  to  go  any  lengths." 
"  And  Essares'  plan  failed." 

"  Yes.  But  so  did  theirs.  The  colonel  is  dead.  Tlie 
others  were  only  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few  bundl'es  of  notes 
which  have  probably  been  taken  from  tlicni  by  this  time. 
But  the  struggle  was  not  finished  ;  and  its  dying  agony  has  been 
a  most  shocking  tragedy.  According  to  your  statement, 
a  man  who  knew  you  and  who  was  seeking  to  get  into  touch 
with  you,  was  killed  at  nineteen  minutes  past  seven,  most 
likely  by  Essares  Bey,  who  dreaded  his  intervention.  And, 
five  hours  later,  at  twenty-three  past  twelve,  Essares  Bey 
himself  was  murdered,  presumably  by  one  of  his  accomplices. 
There  is  the  whole  story,  Captain  Belval.  And,  now  that  you 
know  as  much  of  it  as  I  do,  don't  you  think  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  case  should  remain  secret  and  be  pursued  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  ?  " 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  Patrice  said  : 
"  Yes,  I  agree." 

'^  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  I  "  cried  M.  Masseron. 
"  Not  only  will  it  serve  no  purpose  to  publish  this  story  of 
gold  wliich  has  disappeared  and  which  can't  be  found,  which 
would  startle  the  public  and  excite  their  imaginations,  but 
you  will  readily  imagipe  that  an  opt'ration  wliich  consisted 
in  draining  otf  such  a  quantity  of  gold  in  two  years  cannot 
have  been  effected  without  compromising  a  regrettable  num- 
ber of  people. 

(To  be  conlinutd) 

The  Y.M.G.A.  Fund 

The  following  are  contributions  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  Special 
Appeal  Fund,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Editor  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  : 

S.  Ives  Hopkinson,  Esq. 

,  Dr.    R.    Gibson    Miller         . .  [[         ' 

A.  Herbert  Aspin,  Esq. 
Frank  C.   Erskine,   Esq. 

Mrs   Jessie  Collier 

Mrs.  Wilson     .... 
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Now  that  the  Food  ControUer  and  G.O.C.  London  District 
have  taken  restaurants  under  their  care,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  see  that  in  spite  of  reduced  prices  and  courses,  the 
food  supplied  is  both  wholesome  and  what  it  represents  itself 
to  be.  Tiiere  should  be  Food  Inspectors  with  full  powers 
to  act  in  this  direction.  Margarine  should  not  masquerade 
as  butter,  and  meat  should  be  sound  and  good.  Cold  storage 
has  enabled  a  lot  of  pranks  to  be  played  ujwn  the  publ.c 
stomach  by  caterers, .  whose  main  object    is    dividends 
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